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HISTORY. 
INFLUENCE,  POLITICAL  AND  MORAL,  OF  THE  ROMAN  SEE. 


LETTERS  CONCERNING  THE  ROMAN  CHANCERY. 


ENOLAND,  BISHOP  OF  CHUILEVHIN, 


Tbe  following  correfipondence  will  sufii- 
cienllydevelopeitB  own  hiBtoty.  The  letters 
originally  majle  their  appearance  in  the 
CAariM(onCi>ii7WT,werecopiedinlolhe(7ni/«i 
Statu  Caiholie  STaaUany,  and  portions  of 
theiti  appeared  in  several  other  papers. 

Many  applications  were  made  to  me  soon 
after  the  termination  of  the  correspondence, 
to  Tepublish  the  entire  in  one  collection. 
These  requests  were  made  hy  pei 


difTerent  religious  denomi 
majority  not  Calholirs. 
signed  were,  the  getieral 
tbe  principal  nueslion,  v 
the  alleged  misconduct, 
correctly,  the  imputed 


The  r 


the  great 


reated  by 
;.  that  concerning 

rirainality  of  the 
information  which 
elicited,  the  doubts  created 
as  to  the  solidity  of  the  basis  on  which  very 
grierouB  imputations  against  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  rested, 
and  the  wish  to  possess  the  entire  discus- 
eion  in  such  a  form  as  would  better  enable 
the  inquirer  to  compare  statements  and  ex- 
amine proofs,  and  thus  come  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

It  was  not  convenient  to  Have  the  publi- 
cstion  made  at  the  moment ;  but  the  desire 
for  it  having  been  repeated,  and  the  corre- 

rndence  naving  been  noticed  in  Europe; 
ided  me  upon  assenting  to  its  produc- 

The  letteri*,  on  my  part,  and  I  suppose 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  would  say  the  tame  of 
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,  and 
ished  productions, 
imperfectly  put  for- 
re  clear  and  strong. 


his,  were  hastily  writlei 
that  research  which  thi 
and  perhaps  required,  ' 
hastily  printed  as  the' 
are  not  therefore  & 
Much  of  what  is  thus 
ward  could  be  made  rr 
and  the  entire  could  be  ereaUy,  and  perhaps 
beneficially  abridged.  But  Idid  not  feel  my- 
Belf  at  liberty  to  retouch  a  line  or  to  alter  an 
expression,  without  allowing  lo  my  reverend 
opponent  a  (similar  right.  The  only  altera- 
tions then  made  were  the  mere  correction 
of  press  errors,  without  any  change  of  mean- 
ingot  expression. 

The  discussion  of  the  main  question  drew 
after  it  incidentally  various  topics,  not  ori- 
ginally contemplated  by  me,  and  1  presume,  - 
not  intended  by  Mr.  Fuller.  J  did  not  feel 
warranted  to  omit  them,  though  I  should 
prefer  their  exclusion.  If  they  he  extra- 
neous and  improper,  it  is  for  the  reader  and 
not  for  the  wntei  to  decide  who  is  account- 
able for  their  introduction. 

For  m^  own  part,  1  would  infinitely  pre- 
fer publishing  a  much  shorter,  and  1  think 
a  better  compilation  upon  the  original  sub- 
ject, to  eiving  the  correspondence  as  it  now 
IS  put  forth,  but  I  am  not  warranted  to  in- 
terlere  with  what  now  belongs  neither  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  nor  to  me,  for  it  has 
long  since,  whatever  may  be  ita  value,  be- 
come the  property  of  the  public. 

t  John,  Buhop  cf  Ckarlaton. 

June  Isr,  1640. 
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INFLUENCE,  POLITICAL  AND  MORAL,  OF  THE  ROMAN  SEE. 


ROMAN  CHANCERY. 

:.x  or  ucENSES  to  sdxdek,  etc. 

The  following  afticJe  ia  taken  from  the 

"     ■  '     OMner,  of  Wednesday,  July  31bI, 


MePbenoDTiUe,  July  34,  1839. 
Messrs.  EnrrOBg : — By  the  closing  leeolu- 
tioti  of  Ihe  within,  you  will  perceive  that 
the  editors  of  sund^  papers  are  respectfully 
solicited  to  publish  the  proceedinga  now 
sent.  As  a  committee  appointed  to  attend 
to  this  matter,  wa  take  the  liberty  of  for- 
warding to  you  ihe  same  for  publicatim  in 
your  paper. 

Respectfully  yours,  be., 

EdWUU)  pAUfEB. 

John  B.  Gnosg. 

According  to  previous  notice,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Prince  William's  Tempe- 
rance Society  was  held  at  Hoopsa  Church, 
on  the  33d  inat.,  10  coo^der  the  expediency 
of  petitioning  the  Legislature  to  abolish  the 
existing  license  laws.  After  having  been 
duly  organized  with  prayer,  by  Rev.  R. 
Fuller,  the  Society  was,  on  motion  of  Rev. 
C.  Daria,  resolved  into  a  popular  meeting 
of  citizens.  The  President,  Rev.  Edward 
Palmer,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  B. 
Gross,  still  retaining  their  seats. 

In  pursuance  of  a  motion  by  Rev.  R. 
Fuller,  it  was 

JUsolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
apooinled  by  the  Chair,  to  draft  a  memorial 
to  De  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next 
sea^ion : 

Whereupon  the  Rev.  R.  Fuller,  Albert 
Rheu,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Davie,  were 
appointed. 


ference,  unanimously  adopted. 

Manorial  to  the  Ibn.  Manbert  of  the  Senate, 

and  Hmte  of  RepresentaHvet  of  the  State  of 

South  Carolina. 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned,  inhabi- 
tants of  Prince  William's  Parish,  showelh, 

That  your  pelitionere  are  amongst  those 
who  regard  intemperance  as  one  of  the 
grealeHt  evils  by  which  the  human  lace  has 
ever  been  cursed,  and  who  deem  its  sup' 
prefision  a  high  duty — demanding  and  de- 
wrving  their  most  unwearied  efforts.  Thev 
rejoice  that  not  only  in  their  neighbourhoocf, 
but  throughout  the  whole  Union,  the  cause 
of  temperance  is  asserting  its  solemn  im- 
portance, attracting  (o  ils  support  the  zeal 
and  talent,  experience  and  piety  of  the  land, 
daily  acquiring  strrngth  and  achieving  vic- 
toiy.  Nor  can  your  petitioners  suppose  any 
man  to  be  a  Christian,  or  patriot,  or  philon- 


diropist,  who  does  not  feel  an  interest  in  the 
finttl  triumph  of  such  a  cause. 

Much,  however,  as  may  be  and  has  been 
done  by  exertions,  individual  and  asso- 
ciate, your  petitioners  bee  leave  respectfully 
to  stale  to  your  honouraUe  bodies,  that  Ihe 
friends  of  temperance  must  always  see  theii 
labours  in  a  great  measure  frustrated,  and 
their  hopes  disappointed,  so  long  aa  the 
traffic  in  fiery  spirits  is  sanctioned  br  the 
laws  of  tlie  land,  and  the  retail  of  this  bane- 
ful fluid  continued  as  a  source  of  public  i«- 

Your  petitioners  are  not  without  appre- 
hension that  their  prayer  may  at  first  en- 
counter opposition  from  those  who  have 

not  seriously  reflected  on  the  misery  which 
intemperance  is  inllicting  upon  our  popula- 
tion, bond  and  free— the  tui^ht  it  is  shed- 
ding upon  the  dignity  of  our  Stale,  and  the 
happiness  of  our  homes.  But  at  least  the 
motives  of  your  petitioners  will  be  respected, 
nor  will  the  virtue  and  piety  of  hot  ctiildren 
let  die  the  principles  on  which  they  address 
you — until  the  time  shall  come,  when  the 
legislators  of  a  Christian  community  will 
regard  an  enactment  to  license  the  retail  of 
ardent  spirits,  with  the  same  abhorrence 
which  they  feel  toward  the  statute  formerly 
passed  by  the  Roman  Chancery,  making 
assassination  and  murder,  and  prostitution, 
and  every  crime,  subjects  of  licease  and 
taxation,  and  regulating  the  price  at  which 
each  mi^ht  he  committed. 

Even  if  alcohol  possessed  no  properties 
at  all — yet,  no  wise  lawgiver  ought  to  sanc- 
tion its  disrillatioa  or  ret^.  It  is  not  needed 
for  the  support,  or  health,  or  happiness  of 
man.  It  is  olien  extracted  from  llie  sub- 
stances which  are  required  for  the  suste- 
nance of  life. 

It  consumes  au  immense  amouni  of  hi- 
bour  and  wealth,  and  above  all  it  exerts  a 
magic  sorcery,  by  which  men  are  so  en- 
chanted, thai  they  will  barter  for  it  their 
property,  tlieir  honour,  their  families,  to 
sanction  llieir  livep.*  Now,  ought  any  legisi- 
lative  body  be  the  traders  in  such  thing  ! 


clay,  or  sawdust — might  we  not 
hope,  that  you  would  interfere,  and  rescue 
your  constituents  from  the  fraud  and  villany. 
which  seeks  to  pro&t  by  their  iofaluution, 
and  barbarouHly  cheat  them  of  their  sub- 
stance' Do  not  your  statute  books  de- 
nounce righteous  penalties  against  swin- 
dlingt  Bui,  if  that  crime  be  the  -'obtaining 
from  a  man,  property  under  a  false  pre- 
iBoce," — would  not  the  retailer,  (even  on 


*  (TbeTs  appcara  lo  tx  ■  miBtik«.] 
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ROMAN  CHAMCBRY. 


the  prBBent  Bupposition)  be  a  swindler? 
would  he  not  be  8,  knave,  availioK  himself 
of  tha  .insanity  of  those  around  nim,  and 
matutermg  to  that  insanily,  that  he  might 
thereby  gratify  his  cupidity,  and  under  pre- 
text of  tiaSic,  palm  upon  monomaniace  an 
article  of  no  value — but  as  to  which  they 
ve  bewitched — thus  spoil  them  of  tbe  ftuil 
of  their  labour  ortheii  heritage  from'their 
fatheiH? 

Even  then,  if  this  liquid  wete  ohly  of  in- 
trioeic  ralue,  the  principles  which  cause 
you  to  punish  swindling  and  fraudulent 
transactionH  ought,  your  petitioaers  humbly 
submit,  to  prevent  youi  legalizing  it  aa  a 
valuable  cocsideratian. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  your  petitioners 
^ould  offer  any  proof  as  to  the  fatal  effects 
of  aidant  spirits?  Is  there  s,  single  member 
of  yotu  honourable  bodies  who  donbls  diat 
the  streams  with  which,  by  your  permission, 
the  retail  shops  are  delugmg  every  town 
and  village  and  plantation  in  the  State,  are 
in  bet,  a  most  horrible  scour^  t  [g  tbere 
a  court  of  justice,  civil  or  criminal — is  there 
a  jail — is  there  an  asylum  for  lunatics — a 
graveyard  in  the  United  States,  which  does 
not  confirm  this  awfol  truth  1 

Hare  not  youi  judges,  your  solicttots,  and 
jourjvirorB,  again  declared  that  almost  every 
crime  which  stains  our  dockets  is  the  con- 
sequence of  intemperance  T  Do  not  the 
dialtBred  frames,  the  prostrate  hopes,  the 
wasted  fortunes,  the  ruined  &miUes,  the 
loet  sonla  of  your  friends  and  your  neigh- 
boniB,  everywhere  attest  the  ravages  of  Uiis 
desolating  foe — and  loudly  proclaim,  that 
to  heense  the  sale  of  anient  spirits,  is  to 
license  the  sale  of  poison — the  insidious 
diBpersion  of  pestilence  and  of  death  ? 

Your  petitioners  are  confident  there  is  not 
oqp  in  your  honourable  bodies  who  can 
doubt  these  things.  Why,  then,  ye  who  axa 
the  protectors  of  the  public  welfare,  the  cen- 
uiB  of  the  public  morals — why  should  your 
'petitioners  not  hope  that  you  will  at  once 
arrest  the  evil  ?  OuierStatesh^ve  aboli&hed 
the  license  laws,  and  postenn-  will  bless 
their  names  for  tneir  deed.  May  not  your 
petitioners  and  constituents  expect  that 
this  State,  so  conspicuous  for  virtue,  will 
also  range  herself  on  the  side  of  leligioa 
and  humanity^  and  mercifully  save  the 
lives  and  souls  of  her  citizens,  by  seeing 
hermetically  the  fountains  of  destruction  T 

Yoiu  petitioners  respectfully  insist  that 
they  entreat  of  you  no  infringement,  no  re- 
trmchoient  of  any  man's  just  liberty.  The 
privilege  which  tne  distillers  claim,  is  that 
of  the  swindler  to  defraud,  and  the  assassin 
to  kill.  Can  any  man  pretend  diot  he  has 
a  ri^  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  manu- 


facture of  dmnkards — the  propagation  of 
crime  and  pauperism?  By  tHe  debasing 
fathers  and  husbands  into  sots,  and  reducing 
wives  and  children  to  a  condition  infinitely 
worse  than  that  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  !  Nor  is  yonrpower  to  apply  eflec- 
tnal  remedy  at  all  doubtful.  If  you  possess 
the  power  of  granting  and  regulating  and 
refusing  licenses  to  retail  ardent  spirits,  yon, 
of  course,  possess  that  of  abrogating  them 
altogether.  And  your  petitioners  are  confi- 
dent, that  such  abrogation  will  be  hailed  as 
a  blessing  by  all  classes — except  the  mer- 
cenary traffickers  in  deAth,  and  their  wretch- 
ed and  deluded  victims. 

If  f  which  by  Dr.  Rush  and  other  eminent 
physicians  is  denied)  alcohol  be  a  medicine 
for  which  there  is  no  substitute,  let  it  then, 
your  petitioners  pray,  be  confined  to  die 
stores  of  the  autnonzed  vendem  of  medi- 
cines, as  it  first  used  to  be.  But  your  peti- 
fioners  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  your 
honourable  bodies,  so  to  alter  the  present 
license  laws  as  to  relieve  the  country  from 
the  burden  under  which  it-is  now  groaning. 
They  entreat  that  you  will  no  longer  suffer 
our  land  to  be  swept  by  a  plague,  which  is 
blasting  all  that  is  fair  and  glorious,  with  a 
mildew ;  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  society; 
deyading  the  master  into  a  slave,  and  the 
slave  into  a  beast,  and  entailing  from  father 


Your  petitioners  assure  your  honourable 
bodies  that  [he  public  mind  is  roused  and 
agitated  on  the  subject  of  this  address,  and 
awaits  your  decision  with  deep  solicitude. 

In  every  paririi,  in  every  part  of  this  state 
heartless  and  unprincipled  men  are  now 
busily  doing  the  work  of  fiends ;  sedulously 
plying  our  youth,  and  industrioosly  day  and 
night  decoying  and  debauching  our  servants. 
And  your  present  regulations  not  only  pro- 
vide no  remedy  for  the  evil,  but  aggravate 
it;    since    their   only  consequence   is,   to 

?uicken  the  diligence  of  the  destroyer — who 
over  and  above  his  exorbitant  gains)  must 
extort  from  his  victims  the  price  of  blood, 
the  sum  which  the  state  demands  for  per- 
mitting him  to  rifle  and  ruin  her  citizens. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  en- 
treat that  this  subject  may  not  be  stifled  in 
a  committee  room,  but  may  be  honoured 
with  the  attention  its  importance  merits;  that 
it  may  be  discnased  by  that  wisdom  for 
which  your  bodies  are  distinguished.  And. 
(vhile  your  petitioners  do  not  presume  to 
dictate,  but  confide  in  your  experience  and 
judgment  to  devise  such  remedy  as  die  case 
may  demand — they  respectfully  pray  that 
the  present  system  may  oe  so  amended,  as 
to  restrict  the  retail  of  ardent  spirits  to  the 
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■hops  of  authorized  apothecarieB  aod  drpg- 
siflts,  and  to  prohibit  lul  others  from  eelling 
£em  in  any  quantity  less  than  Iwenty  gaC 

Such  laws  being  enacted,  the  pestilence, 
under  which  the  land  mouraB,  will  at  once 
b«  stayed;  the  poison-mongers  will  no 
longer  De  able  to  elude  deleclion,  the  virtue 
amTenoiEr  of  your  ciliiens  will  purge  every 
dietrict  of  those  nurseries  of  vice  ana  cnme, 
by  which  they  aie  now  infested ;  and  this 
Utile  state,  so  dear  to  us  all,  will  pursue  her 
career  onward  and  upwanl,  emancipated 
from  the  most  galling  bondage,  gathering 
into  her  lap  the  riches  of  the  eaiih,  and  en- 
joying the  smiles  of  God,  upon  her  agricul- 
ture and  her  commerce. 

And  your  petitioQere,  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  ever  pray,  &c. 
On  motion  of  Rev.  I.  N.  Davis,  it  was 
Saoioed,  Thai  twn  hundred  copies  of  the 
adopted  memorial  be  immediately  printed 
for  circulation  and  signature. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  it  was 
Radvtd.  That  the  Chair  be  empowered 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  procure  signatures 
to  the  petition,  and  that  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing convene,  at  Ebenezer  Church,  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  September,  to  receive 
the  report  of  said  committee.  ^ 

On  motion  of  Rev.  R.  Fuller,  it  was 
Rciohxd,  That  Id  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, the  memorial  to  the  Legislature  is  of 
such  importance  as  to  render  it  expedient 
for  us  (together  with  its  presentation  by  our 
repreBenlatives)  to  secure  if  posaible,  spe- 
cial advocacy  of  the  measure  contemplated 
by  us ;  in  furtherance  of  which  we  earnestly 
solicit  the  Hon.  John  B.  O'lNeail  and  Albert 
Rhett,  Esqrs.  to  present  our  views  to  the 
Legislature  al  its  next  session,  and  urge  the 
abrogation  of  the  license  laws.  ! 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benjamiii  M.  Palmer, 


Reaolved.  Thai  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  correspond  with  the  affiliated  societies  of 
the  Slate  Temperance  Society,  requesting 
them  to  co-operaie  with  us  in  recommend- 
ing to  their  several  districts  the  policy  of 
petitioning  the  Legislature  (o  grant  a  repeal 
of  the  existing  license  laws,  and  that  a  copy 
of  ibe  memorial  adopted  by  this  meeting 
accompany  each  lelter: 

Whereupon,  William  Ferguson  Hulson, 
Esq.  and  Mr.  Benjamia  M.  Palmer  Vere 
appointed. 

On  motion, 

Saolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  Charies- 
ton  paners,  the  Temperance  Advocate,  in 
Columoio,  and  the  Biblical  Reco^ler,  in 
Baleigh,  N.  C,  be  respectfully  solicited  to 
pubUw  iha  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  to- 


gether widi  the  memorial,  in  their  respec- 
tive papers,  and  that  the  chairman  and 
secretary  be  the  committee  to  prepare  the 
same  for  publication. 


The  following  is  from  the  same  paper  of 
Thursday,  August  I ' — 

The  editor  of  the  Courier  having  printed 

in  his  paper  of  this  morning,  the  article  to 

which  tne  following  note  refers,  will  oblige, 

by  the  insertion  of  my  call  upon  Mr.  Bhetl, 

His  obedient,  humble  servant, 

t  John,  Sithop  ^  Charlatan. 
V/edoBiiif,  July  3J,  1B39. 

Chirleston,  Julf  31,  1839. 
To  Albert  Rh«ii,  Esq, 

Sii: — I  find  by  the  Courier  of  this  morn- 
ing, that  you  were  associated  with  two 
clergymen,  in  reporting  to  a  meeting  held 
at  Hoopsa  Church,  on  the  22d  inst..  the  draft 
of  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  tne  Lesie- 
latuie  al  its  next  session.  I  perceive  bJso, 
that  vou  have,  by  a  resolution  of  the  meet- 
ing, been  selected  to  present  its  views  lo 
the  Legislature.  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
no  one  is  belter  fitted  lo  explain  the  state- 
ments of  that  memorial  than  you  are. 

That  document  contaius  the  following 
passage; 

"The  motives  of  your  petitioners  will  be 
respected,  nor  will  the  virtue  and  piety  of 
their  children  lei  die  the  principles  on  whioh 
they  address  you — until  the  time  shall  come 
when  the  Legislature  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity will  regard  an  enactment  lo  license 
the  retail  of  ardent  spirits  with  the  same 
abhoiTcnce  which  they  feel  toward  ihe 
Biatutes,  formeriy  passed  by  the  Roman 
Chancery,  making  assassination  and  mur- 
der and  ptostiiution,  and  every  crime,  sub- 
jecla  of  license  and  taxation,  and  regulating 
the  price  at  which  each  might  Iw  com- 
mitted.'' # 

It  would  be  idle  affectalion  on  my  pan  to 
conceal  my  suspicions  of  the  purport  of  this 
passage ;  vet  I  am  very  unwilling  to  impute 
to  a  gentleman,  for  whose  education  and 
talents  and  honour,  I  have  great  respect,  the 
motive  or  the  want  of  inloimation  which 
those  suspicions  would  imply,  and  the  more 
especially  as  I  have  had  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  candour  and  honour  of  some 
of  your  relatives,  under'  umilar  circum- 

I  Itiercfore  take  the  liberty  of  calling  upon 
you  to  bring  to  my  view,  as  publicly  as  you 
please,  the  statutes  to  which  you  refer,  that 
if  you,  and  the  other  gentlemen  at  that 
meetiiig,  have  been  misinfbtmed,  an  oppoi- 
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ttmity  iaa,y  he  giren  of  correcting  yooi  mis- 
lakcH  I  but  if  you  be  correct,  that  the  whole 
community  may  unite  with  you  in  die  re- 
probation which  you  bo  justly  cast  upon  the 
Homan  Chancery. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Fiii, 

Your  obedient,  bumble  nervant, 
t  John,  AtAop  of  Charltaton. 

Bishop  Kngland  requests,  as  an  act  of 
justice,  that  any  papers  which  may  insert 
the  memorial,  will  have  the  goodness  to 
insert  this  letter. 

We  would  infotrn  our  distant  readers, 
that  Mr.  Rhett  is  a  young  ^ntleman  of 
talent  and  education,  belon^ng-  to  one  of 
our  most  respectable  fomilies,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  House  of  RepresenlatireB 
(if  South  Carolina.  It  is  of  course  the  moie 
lo  be  regretted  that  he  should  fall  into  any 
serious  mistake  which  may  he,  in  its  re- 
Bulta,  hurtful  10  the  feelings  and  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  a  large  body  of  his  fellow' 
citizens.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  he 
will  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  act  an 
honourable  and  manly  part.  His  course  is 
simple.  He  has  bat  to  produce  the  statutes, 
or  to  refer  to  them  in  a  distinct  manner,  so 
that  they  may  be  found ;  or,  if  he  cannot  do 
this,  avow  his  mislake,  and  have  the  pas- 
sage expunged  from  the  memorial. 


(From  (he  Courier  of  Aagusl  B,  1839.) 
Taihe  Rev,  John  England,  Bishop  of  Charie«loa, 

Sia: — Mr.  Rhett  not  being  the  person 
who  reported,  (and  of  course,  wrotel  the 
Prince  William's  Memorial,  neither  1  nor 
die  public  can  consent  to  your  involving 
him  in  any  lesponsibiiity  or  controversy 
growing  oui  of  tnat  document.  That  ^n* 
Ueman  is  at  present  in  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islanas,  and  as  he  will  not  return 
before  the  mail  closes,  I  feel  it  due  to  you, 
and  the  public  and  myself,  to  take  some 
notice  of  your  communication  in  Uie  Courier. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you,  in  the  outset, 
that  the  committee  had  no  design  to  reflect 
upon  the  present  regulations  or  polity  of 
ihe  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Whatever 
thesie  may  be,  and  whatever  our  setded 
convictions  concerning  ihem,  the  address 
to  the  legislalUTe  would  have  been  an 
proper  vehicle  for  strictures  on  a  religious 
sect.  Let  any  candid  man  read  the  memo- 
rial, and  he  will  see  that  the  acts  of  the 
Roman  Chancery  are  referred  to,  as  "  foi 
merly''  enacted.  There  is  even  an  imprei 
sioa  left  on  the  mind  of  a  reader,  that  the 
abases  no  longer  exist ;  and  really,  sir, 
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comparing  the  leeidature  of  South  Carolina 
at  this  day,  to  mat  of  Rome,  in  the  cor- 
ruptest  age  of  her  history,  it  was  scarcely 

eupposable  that  even  your  BeuBitivenesa 
could  find  itself  wounded. 
But  you  deny  the  existence  of  the  abuses 
t  any  time.  Is  it  possible  1  Do  you  seri- 
ously demand  public  proof  before  an  edu- 
cated community,  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  did  formeriy  sell  indul- 
gences for  money,  and  that  these  indul- 
gences did  profess  to  absolve  men  from  the 
consemienccB  of  sin?  And  thai  there  wae 
printed  at  Rome  in  ISI4,  then  at  Colosne 
m  1S16,  then  at  Paris  in  1S20,  and  oUier 
places,  the  "  Tax-book  of  Ihe  Roman  Chan-- 
cm;,"  entitled,  "  Regv2a,  Corutitulionai,  Re- 
irrvationa  CanceUaria  3.  Domini  noslri  Leonis  , 
PaptB  dreimi,''  tic,  containing  the  sums  to 
be  paid  for  absolulion  from  the  crime  of 
munler,  parricide,  and  incest,  and  all  other 
enormities  t  Do  you  mean  to  deny  these 
thin^q?  If  you  do,  upon  yourself  must  rest 
Ihe  blame  of  causing  the  proof  to  be  spread 
before  the  public.  Wishful,  however,  lo  be 
sj>Bred  BO  painful  a  duty,  I  shall,  at  present, 
withhold  tne  quotations  I  had  prepared,  and 

Permit  me,  sir,  re^ectfully  lo  ask,  if  it 
would  not  be  better  for  you  to  unite  your 
great  influence  and  abilities  with  the  enorts 
of  pious  men,  for  the  suppression  of  a  cry- 
ing evil  in  the  land,  and  not  divert  the  put>> 
lie  mind  from  the  humane  enterprise  con- 
templated in  the  memorial,  bv  zealous,  but 
vain  altempts,  to  deny  what  all  history  con- 
firms, or  palliate  what  all  reason  and  reli-  . 
gion  must  fit  ever  condemn  1 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

Richard  Fifllek. 

Beaufon.  ?.  C.  Aagnsl  S.  1839. 


To  Ihe  Rev.  Richard  Fuller,  Beiufari. 
•  Sir  : — For  the  reasons  stated  in  my  note 
to  Mr.  Rhett,  I  applied  lo  him.  tn  your 
note  of  the  5th  instant,  you  give  a  reaaon 
for  e.ionemting  that  gentleman,  and  show- 
ing that  the  application  ought  to  have  been 
made  to  you. 

I  denied  not  the  existence  of  abuses, 
neither  did  1  assert  it:  but  I  staled  that  I 
had  suspicions  of  the  purport  of  a  particu- 
lar passage  which  I  quoted  from  the  memo- 
rial; and!  asked  an  explanation  of  its  mean- 
ing, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  those  sus- 
picions were  well  founded.  My  suspicions 
were,  that  the  memorial  intended  to  convey 
the  impreseion,  that  by  virtue  of  certain  n»- 
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tntee  of  (he  Roman  Chancery,  Roman  Cath- 
olice  could  purchase  liceoaee  to  commit  the 
crimeB  which  were  there  enumerated,  bj 
paying,  according  to  tlie  statute,  the  piices 
at  which  each  could  be  comnutted.     1  bus- 

Sicted  Ihatj  if  euch  was  the  intention  of 
e  memonal,  its  object  was  to  cast  oh- 
loquf  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  of  course  upon  itB  professors.  1  con- 
sidered that,  if  Mr.  Rhett  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion did  sanction  such  a  process,  it  was  for 
want  of  information. 

You  now  inform  me,  that  the  committee 
had  no  design  to  reflect  upon  the  present 
T^^ationB  or  pohty  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  I  am  thus,  I  presume,  assured  by 
yon,  that  even  if  buch  Blatules  as  the  memo- 
rial refers  to  did  exist,  they  are  no  part  of 
the  Roman  Cathoho  religion;  for  that  reli- 

E'  m  we  hold  now  as  to  ooctrine,  as  it  wm 
Id  at  aU  limes. 

You  next  refer  to  indulgences.  It  ie,  I 
uprehend,  quite  a  different  topic  from  that 
aUuded  to  in  the  memorialj  because  the 
memorial  refers  to  Btatutes  giving  a  license 
to  commit  ein^  upon  the  payment  of  a  cc 
two  tax.  An  mdulgence  is  not  a  licenBe 
flommit  sin,  either  with  or  without  payment 
of  a  tax. 

You  will,  therefore,  not  expect  that  I 
should  open  new  giovuid,  by  entering  upon 
a  topic  not  alluded  to  '      '  ' '  ' 

I  aeleoled  from  the  n 


B  printed  in  Rome  in  1514,  then 
ColoKne  in  1SI5,  at  Paris  in  l^SO,  &c.,  for 
vbaoiution  from  the  crime  of  muider,  par- 
ricide, incest,  and  other  enormities.  Sup- 
pose I  did  eee  Buch  a  book,  and  it  was  what 
^u  describe,  it  would  not  sustain  the  truth 
of  the  charse  in  the  memorial ;  for  it  would 
only  prove  that  a  penally  was  inflicted  upon 
the  delinijuent  after  the  commiesion  of  the 
crime,  not  that  a  license  was  previously 
granted.  Should  the  legiBlature,  in  aocor- 
dance  with  ;four  memoTJel,  inflict  a  fin» 
upon  the  retailer  of  ardent  spiritB,  whilst  it 
forbade  such  retail,  and  reiused  to  grant 
previone  license,  it  would  be  rather  a  strange 
asaerlion  to  sa^  that  it  did  grant  the  license, 
because  it  inflicted  the  fine. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  know  of  any  book 
now,  or  at  any  previous  period,  which  fixes 
may  price  for  absolution  from  any  sin,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Cath' 
olio  Church. 

I  beg  now  to  remind  you  of  the  precise 
question  to  which  I  conceive  we  are  con- 
nned.  "  Is  there  any  statute  of  the  Roman 
Cluuicery,  making ;— .:—  ~-j 


der,  and  prostitution,  and  every  other  crime 
subjects  of  licetue  and  taxation,  and  regu- 
lating the  prices  at  vAicK  tach  mail  hi  com- 

wiinrf?" 

I  be^  to  assure  you,  that  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  an  indulgence  is  not  a 
license  to  commit  sin,  neither  is  it  the  mode 
of  regulating  the  price  at  which  a  sin  may 
be  committed,  nor  is  it  absolution  from  a 
sin  already  committed.  Thus  it  is  not  what 
your  memorial  describes,  and  it  will  be  full 
time  for  that  subject  to  be  taken  up,  if  at  all, 
after  clearing  the  question  of  the  "license 
to  commit  sin  for  money,  by  virtue  of  a 
statute  of  the  Roman  Chancety." 

1  do  not  touch  upon  the  other  topics  of 
year  note,  as  I  wisn  to  keep  closely  and 
exclusively  to  the  question  at  issue. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  reverend  sir, 
Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
t  John,  SiiAop  of  Charletton. 

Chirlealon,  Augiut  8, 1839. 


[Fram  (he  Courier  of  Auguil  IT,  1839.) 
To  the  Rev.  John  GagUnd,  Bishop  of  CharieBtou. 

Sih: — The  point  upon  which  we  have 
joined  issue  is  this :  Was  there  ever  a  tarilT 
enacted  by  the  Roman  Chancery,*  siliiing 
to  crimes  the  sums  at  which  each  might  be 
committed  ?  And  I  submit  to  your  candour, 
that  it  is  perfectly  relevant  to  this  question, 
to  show  that  indulgences  were  sold  for 
money,  and  that  they  did  profess  to  absolve 
from  the  cansequencds  of  sin.  If  these  can 
be  proved,  it  ioUowb  of  course,  that  the 
vender  had  a  rate  of  assessment,  since  no 
merchant  exposes  wares  to  sale  without 
fixing  their  nrices. 

I   shall,   merefore,   first    eetablish   these 


may,  indeed,  appear  Buperflaons  to  occupy 
any  time  with  the  former  sort  of  evidence, 
when  I  possess  the  latter — but  it  is  not  ao. 
AU  must  see  that  your  only  refuge  will  be 
to  dispute  the  authenlicity  of  the  Tax-book 
as  well  as  yon  can.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  satisfy  the  public,  first  of  all,  that 
lomt  tariff  must  have  existed. 
First,  then,  did  the    Roman  Chancery 


*  By  KaiDBD  Chancery.  I  mean  ihe  Roman 
Court  of  which  the  Pope  wbb  Buprema  head.  It 
ii  of  this  the  tnemariBl  speiks.  You  may  ai- 
(Bmpl  to  HBV,  this  ii  not  "tke  CAurdi,"  But 
wb>l  U  "lU  CkunAV  Yoa  know  that  ai- 
Ihoagh  "the  Church"  eUims  infillibility,  yog 
cannol  ■>}'  what  "the  Church"  i>.  PopeB  have 
ddcided  against  Popes,  and  Coancll*  igainM 
Council!,  and  both  agiiut  Scriptare. — <Set 
Fabcr'i  Diff.  ^Som-eb.  2.) 
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«Ter  authorize  the  public  sale  of  indulgences 

toi  money,  and  did  ttieee  indulgenceB  pro- 

feae  to  remit  the  penalties  of  sin  t    This  is  |  price  of 

die  first  questioD.     It  is  a  question  of  fact,  i  murder. 

and  I  beg  that  you  will  noi  perplex  il  by 

any  distinctian  between  a  license  and  a.  lax. 

The  books  ehow  that    indulgences  were 

often  pmspectire — but  it  would  be  the 
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if  they  were  always  retrospective,  and,  in 
the  presant  inquiry,  you  certainly  must  see 
that  your  a^ument  iu  sophistical,  and  your 
illustration  by  a  Hupposed  act  of  the  legisla- 
tuie  without  any  aimlogy.  If  you  wished  to 
make  a  compariBoii,  you  ought  to  have 
Supposed  the  case  of  a  governor's  sending 
emusaries  through  the  state  to  sell  pardons 
for  mopey.  In  such  a  case,  where  would 
be  the  rnoral  difference  between  his  pro- 
claiming "  that  a  crime  might  be  commltled 
for  a  uertain  sum,"  and  his  publishing  "that 
if  achmebeberpetrated,  the  penally  should 
be  remitted  for  the  same  sumi"  The  alle- 
gation is  not  that  the  Roman  Chancery  im- 
posed a  fine  upon  transgressors,  but  thai,  in 
order  to  raise  fondB,  it  absolred  men  from 
the  punishment  which  God  and  justice  an- 
nex to  guik— -provided  ihey  paid  the  price 
demanded. 

This  is  the  cha^  alleged,  and  the  testi- 
mony to  maintain  il  is  so  accumulated,  that 
the  only  difficulty  is  in  selecting.  Let  us 
turn,  first,  to  those  preachers  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  your  Church,  and  of  those 
I  Uke  onl^  oae-~I  mean  Saurin.  The 
name  of  this  man  is  honoured  over  the 
world.  He  was  oetlainly  the  most  eloquent 
aod  teamed  divine  Europe  ever  produced. 
Ha  knew  the  praetices  and  doctrine  of  the 
Soman  Church  perfectly,  arid  he  preached 
in  the  face  of  that  Church,  at  a  time  when 
it  exulted  in  power,  and  when  you  cannot 
allege  that  he  would  have  uttered  an  im- 
foonded  calumny.    Hear  him : 

"  Some,  what  a  fair  opportunity  have  I 
DOW  to  confound  thee !  Am  I  not  able  to 
produce  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  full 
proof  of  Ihv  shame  and  infamy?  Does  not 
a  part  of  thy  revenues  proceed  from  a  taz 
on  prostitution  ?  Are  not  prostitutes  of  both 
sexes  thy  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mo- 
then  1  Is  not  the  Holy  See.  in  part,  sup- 
ported, to  use  the  language  oi  Scnpiure,  by 
'the  hire  of  a  harlot  and  the  price  of  a 
dog!'  "— (Sw.  »wr  in  Pen,  A  il  Peth.) 

"Do  you  seriously  think  that  the  divines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  when  ihe^  dispute  with 
OS,  for  example,  on  the  doctrines  of  indul- 
genoes  and  purgatoir,  do  you  really  think 
Uiey  require  prootsand  arguments  of  usl  Not 
they.  The  more  cleariv  we  reason  a^inst 
them,  the  more  furiouBlv  are  they  irritated 
againstuB.  I  thinklseelham  oalcnjadugthe 


;:rime  ia  rated — so  much  for 
■h  for  aBsasaination,  so  much 
for  incest^  aiid  lindiug  on  each  part  of  ilie 
inexhaustible  re\'enue  of  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, arguments  lo  establish  their  belief." 
(Ser.  lur  la  Si^.  dt.  la  Rev.)  In  a  note  to  this 
passage,  the  editor  says  "Mr.  Saurin  means 
the  Tax-book  of  the  Roman  Chancer}', 
which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  preface  to 
the  1st  vol.  p.  7.  This  scandalous  book 
was  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1514,  iheu  ai 
Cologne  m  1515,  at  Paris  in  1520,  sjid  at 
other  places  since.  It  is  entided,  Jitgula. 
Canititutiotta,  RoKrvationa  Cancdiarim  S.  Do- 
nuni  nottri  Leomt  Papa  dtcimi,"  &c. 

There  we  meet  wiui  such  articles  as  these : 

"  Absolution  for  killing  one's  fatlier  or 
mother,  1  ducat.  &  carliiis. 

"  Ditto,  for  all  acts  of  lewdness  rommii- 
ted  by  a  clerk,  with  a  dispensation  to  be 
capable  of  taking  orders  and  to  hold  eccle- 
siastical benefits,  &c.  36  toum,  3  ducats. 

"  Ditto  for  one  who  shall  keep  a  coiic-u- 
bine,  with  a  dispensation  lo  take  orders,  Sic. 
21  toum,  3  ducats,  9  carlins.  As  if  this 
traffic  were  not  scandalous  enougli  of  itiielt. 
it  is  added,  Et  nota  dUigtattr,  l(c.  Take 
notice  particularly,  thai  sucb  graces  and 
dispensations  are  not  granted  lo  the  pour; 
for,  not  having  wherewith  lo  pay,  they  can- 
not be  comforted."  (Sour.  Ser.  by  Eobim. 
vol,  1st,  p,  219.) 

What  will  you  say  lo  that,  sir?  I  leave 
you  to  answer,  and  appeal  in  the  next  place 
to  history,  and  quote  irom  Mosheim.  1 
select  him  because  he  is  acknowledged,  by 
Christian  and  philosopher,  as  a  most  erudite 
and  impartial  recorder  of  facta.  He  was  on 
the  spot,  at  the  head  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  in  1740,  and  his  work  is  a  stan- 
dard.    Hear  him ! 

"This  universal  reign  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  was  dexterously,  yet  basely  im- 
proved by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  to  fill 
their  coffers  and  to  drain  the  putses  of  the 
deluded  multitude.  Ay,  indeed,  all  the- 
various  tanks  and  orders  of  the  clergy,  hait 
each  theirpeouiiar  method  of  flBecuig  the- 
people.  Tne  bishops,  when  they  wanted 
money  for  their  private  pleasures,  or  for  the- 
exigencies  of  the  Church,  granted  to  their 
Hock  the  power  of  purchasing  the  remission 
of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  iransgressoiB, 


which  was  lo  be  a 


plied  to  certain  religious  purposes,  or  in 
other  words,  they  published  indulgences, 
which  became  an  mexhaustible  source  of 
opulence  to  the  EpiBc[n>al  order,  and  en- 
abled then),  as  il  is  well  known,  to  form  and 
exBouie  Ihe  most  dilBcuU  schemes  for  ihe 
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enlanrem^iiit  of  iheir  nuihority,  and  to  erect 
a  muliiiude  oi  satTed  edifices,  whicli  aug- 
meiiied  uoi isiti era blv  the  ezlemal  pomp  and 
nplenJiiiir  ol  the  Church.  When  tlie  Ro- 
man I'oittilTs  cast  an  eye  upon  the  iiDtnense 
treasures  that  ihe  inferior  ruleni  of  the 
Church  were  accumulating  by  the  sale  of 
iri(lulgence!>,  diey  thought  proper  to  limit 
ihe  power  of  the  bishops  in  lemitting  the 
jieimities  imposed  upon  the  tranngreaaors, 
Hlid  assumed,  almost  entirely,  this  profitable 
iralKc  to  ihemi^lves.  In  consequence  of 
this  new  lueasure,  the  Court  of  Rome  be- 1 
came  the  •lencral  magazine  of  indulgences : 
null  ihe  Poulifis,  when  either  the  wauts  of 
tile  Cliurch,  the  emptiness  of  their  coffers, 
or  the  demon  of  avarice,  prompted  them  lo 
look  out  lor  new  subeidies,  published  not 
iiiily  a  miirersal,  but  also  a  complete,  or 
ivhat  ihey  cnllcd  a  plenetry  remineion  of  the 
temporal  [)airis  and  penalliesj  which  the 
I'liurch  had  annexed  to  cenam  transgres- 
sions. Tliey  weufslill  farther,  and  oot  Qnly 
remitted  llie  penalties  which  the  civil  and 
'    '    ■'    '    laws   had    enacted    against 


inipiou:?ly  pretended  to  abolish  even  the 
punishments  which  are  reserved  in  a  future 
r^ate  for  the  workem  of  iniquity;  a  step 
■his,  which  the  bishops  with  all  their  ava- 
rice and  presumption  had  never  once  ven- 
tured 10  lake."  {Mask.  vol.  3,  pp.  S3,  S4, 86.) 
The  limits  prescribed  to  this  letter,  com- 
pel me  to  sacrifice  quotations  from  other 
*  ■       ■  In  Robertson's  Charles  V.  (p. 

e  the  form  of  indulgences.  You 
js  believe  they  are  nothing.  But 
you  will  not  be  oifended  at  my  prelerring 
ihe  authority  of  the  Holy  See  to  yours. 
Who  would  have  houahl — had  absolution 
been  the  nullity  to  which  you  would  explain 
it?  No.  sir,  Tet/ei — tlie  Pope's  legate  to 
«ell  indulgences,  and  who  for  his  fidelity 
wa«  made  apostolic  commissary  and  iciqui-  j 
sitoF — (See  Eneyl.  American.  Art.  Tet/el) — 
iteseribed  more  truly  the  holy  merchandize. 
■■If*iiy  man,'' said  he, '■  purchase  letTBrp 
of  i[idulgence,  hie  soul  may  rest  secure  as 
10  !«]valion,'' &c.   (See  Robertson's  Ch,  V. 

5.  1£6.^  Tne  indiilgence  itself  absolved 
■om  ail  punishment,  so  that  the  purchaser 
was  declared  to  be  "  reslored  to  the  inno- 
cence he  had  at  bajrtisin,  and  when  he  died. 
the  gates  of  punishment  should  be  shut,  and 
the  ^les  of  paradise  opened."  (Robertson's 
Ch.  V.  126,  where  the  whole  is  given.)  In 
the  Enrydojiaidia  of  Religious  Knowledge, 
— and  in  Uiicb'B  Theoloijical  Dictionary,  the 
form   of   a>i    iiidnlirciLce   is   also   correctly 


126,1  we  have 
would  have  ui 


B  iranelation  of  tlie 


I  was  "  the  anthojized  prodoctioii  of  the 
Church  j"  and  the  historian  well  saya,  "in 
{  spite  of  some  ambiguity,  it  is  a  permission 
.'  to  sin  for  life,  and  was  assuredly  bo  re- 
j  ceived."  (Wadd.  Hist.  p.  541.)  Such  waa 
the  traffic  in  Luther's  time,  that  Erasmna 
(a  Roman  Catholic)  says  "  puigatory  waa 
neaiiy  empty."  (Op.  Eras.  Tom.  v.  o.  359.) 
I  Giesselei,  in  his  Text-book,  cites  Roman 
Catholic  authors,  who  admit  readily  the 
traffic,  ("  indulgences,  pardons,  Dien  el  Is 
I  Diabie  ils  mettent.  tout  en  usage,")  aitd 
complains  of  the  hardships  on  the  poor, 
("  Les  riches  auroient  done  plus  de  facilite 
pour  le  salut,")  &c.  (Giesseler,  v.  2^  p.  3S7.) 
M.  Burigni,  (Roman  Catholic,)  in  his  Life  of 
Erasmus,  speaks  freely  of  the  scandalouB 
trade.  In  snort,  I  need  not  imilliply  autho- 
rities, for  Jortin  well  remarks,  that ''  all  the 
Popish  'writers  give  up  the  point,  and  con- 
fess the  shameful  tiafiic."  (Jort.  Life  of 
Eras.  V.  1,  p.  107.) 

I  consider,  therefore,  my  positions  a?  in' 
contestable.  The  Roman  Chancery  did 
publish  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  money, 
and  did  amass  vast  sums  by  the  business; 
and  whatever  you  may  say  abont  "  tJu 
church."  Leo  X.  declared  that  he  had  un- 
doubted right  "to  sell  indulgences,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  received  with  iiiiplicil  con- 
fidence according  lo  the  deeisiofu  ofthe  Aurck, 
and  on  pain  of  eccommtinication."  (Scott's 
Con.  of  Milner,  whore  his  reply  to  the  Pro- 
testants is  cited.)  And  now,  if  the  esta- 
blished tariff  had  never  been  published,  1 
insist  that  every  man  would  be  satisfied 
thai  it  must  have  secretly  existed.  I  repeat 
that  no  one  opens  a  store  without  fixing  the 
prices  of  his  commodities. 

So  unblushing,  however,  was  the  Roman 
Court,  that  it  did  actually  publish  the  rates 
by  which  itself  and  ils  agents  were  to  be 
governed.  I  have  already  referred  to  Saurin 
and  his  editor.  Robertson  says  "  this  ttaf- 
fic  was  so  far  from  shocking  maakind.  that 
it  soon  became  general,  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  imposition  in  carrying  it  on, 
the  otficers  of  tne  Roman  Chancery  pub- 
lished a  book  containing  the  precise  sum  to 
be  paid  for  the  pardon  of  every  particular 
sin.'"  (Robert.  Ch.  V,  136.)  In  the  Encycl. 
of  Rel.  Knowledge,  and  in  Buck's  Theol. 
Diet.  (Art.  Indulgence)  we  have  extracts 
from  this  tariff.  Brunei,  in  bis  catalogue  of 
works  contained  in  European  libranes,  (a 
Bruxelles,  1S2 1 ,)  notices  the  work  as  "  Tiat 
dt  la  Chancellerie  Romaine  oa  Baiupit  dit  Pope, 
Printed  at  Lyons,  1564 — Reprinted  1744,") 
and  in  Bayle,  the  publication  and  contents 
of  the  pamphlet  are  fully  discussed.  To 
dispute  Bayie's  correct  and  profound  emdi- 
>n,  you  will  not  venture,  and  remember 
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be  traa  no  Protesl&nt  He  was  foi  yean  a 
Catholic,  and  nev^r  oertainly  tevonrad  the 
Rfformatioii.  What  then  does  Bayle  aav  1 
I  wUI  tran^te  a  few  passages  from  tne 
Art.  Pinet  (B.) 

"He  (PineQ  wrote  notes  to  the  French 
translatioii  of  ihe  TaE-book  of  the  Roman 
Chancery.  The  title  of  that  book  is  the 
Contingent  Revaaue  (Taxes  lie  Parties  Ca- 
suelles)  of  the  Papal  Storehouse,  digested 
by  Pope  John  XXIi.,  and  published  by  Pope 
Leo  X.,  coQtaining  the  pnces  of  absolution 
fiit  auk,  (argent  comptant,)  fiom  assassina- 
tion, panicle,  adultery,  incest.  &c.,  &c." 

Bayle  then  finds  fault  with  Pinel's  notes, 
aa  being  harsh  against  the  Roman  Church. 
He  proves,  that  toie  edition  of  the  Pamphlet 
diflered  at  to  the  tort  o^  moaeu  named,  trom 
another  edition  of  il,  cited  by  d'Aubigne 
who  quotes  the  "  Book  of  Taxes,  where  a 
good  Catholic  finds  cheat)  bargains  foi  his 
ifaiB,  (voit  lea  p6chea  a  ton  marche)  and 
may  know,  at  a  dance,  for  how  much  he 
may  be  absolTed.  For  incest  with  one's 
mother  or  sister,  five  gios.  For  murdering 
a  father  or  mother,  one  ducat  and  five  car- 
lins.  &c."  In  this  last  writer's  work,  it  Lt 
said  that  the  (irsl  edition  was  that  of  Paris 
in  1520,  Bayle  shows  that  this  is  incorrect, 
that  there  was  published  an  edition  at  Rome 
1514,  and  one  at  Cologne,  in  1515.  Our 
sothor  then  expresses  his  astonishment  that 
die  Catholics  continued  to  publish  the  book 
(il  ait  ete  reimprime  authentiqiiement)  even 
after  the  Protestants  had  upbraided  them 
with  it.  He  quotes  a  letter  of  Drelinconit 
(a  Roman  pnest)  to  the  Bishop  of  Belley, 
in  which  he  informs  the  bishop  "that  the 
book  brought  great  scandal  on  the  choich, 
and  that  he  himself  had  seen  three  editions — 
me  ofRome,  1 520,  which  the  Catholicsiem- 
■elvea  cheiJ  (souvent  citie  par  les  notres), 
another  of  1545,  and  a  third  in  162S,  printed 
hy  the  authorized  Roman  Catholic  press," 
(par  celui-le  mime  qui  imprime  tob  livres.) 
He  slates  that  he  has,  himself,  the  edition 
printed  in  Rome,  1520,  and  calls  the  bishop's 
especial  attention  to  one  passage  in  me 
work,  in  which  it  is  particularly  noted  that 
those  who  had  not  the  money  to  pay  should 
be  denied  indulgence,  ("  el  nota  diligentet, 
quod  hiijtumodi  gmtiffi  et  dispensationes 
non  conceduntur  pauperibus,  quia  nor>  mnt 
— i,  a.  ihey  hone  no  moruyll — ideo  non  pos- 
Bont  consotari.") 

Under  the  Art.  "  Banck,"  Bayle  has  more 
on  the  same  subject  He  informs  us  "  that 
Banck  was  a  distit^ished  Swede — diat  he 
spent  some  time  m  Rome,  and  returned 
with  ^at  honour  to  hts  own  country,  and 
died  m  1662.  He  procured  in  Rome  an 
edition  of  dw  famoua  Tax-book  of  the  Bo* 


Chancery  and  published  it.    He 

,  examined  the  most  attcieni  couiei 

print  and  manuscript,  and  compared  tt 


ird  for  word  (mot  a  mot) — and  also  the 
edition  of  Cologne  in  1523,  and  that  of  Wit- 
tenburg  in  IS3S,  and  of  Venice  in  1584— 
but  he  read  also  a  mauuscripl  copy  shown 
him  by  Sibon,  a  monk  of  St.  Bernard  and 
lecturer  in  the  collage  of  Home.''  Bayk 
remarks,  that  in  the  preface  to  Banck's  edi- 
tion, it  is  observed  tiuit  the  authors  of  the 
Tax-book  finding  it  getting  abroad. endea- 
voured to  slide  it,  (nascentem  sufiocare  co- 
nati  aunt  ipsi  auctoree,)  and  inserted  it  in 
1570,  in  the  index  of  prohibited  books.  He 
(Bayle)  has  not,  he  says^  this  index,  but  he 
has  the  index  of  1667,  m  which  the  work 
is  not  repudiated,  but  only  prohibited  on  the 
ground  Oiat  the  ProlatanU  had  comiplal  it. 
But  he  adds:  "Suppose  the  Protestanti* 
have  vitiated  it,  the  aaitions  of  Rome,.  1514, 
that  of  Cologne,  1515,  thdie  of  Parisj  1520, 
1545  and  1625.  and  thai  of  Venice  and  one 
in  the  6lh  vol.  of  the  'Oaanui  Jurit,'  iti 
1533,  and  also  in  xv.  vol.  of  the  same  col- 
lection in  1584 — these  editions  cannot  be 
disavowed,  and  are  more  than  enough  to 
justify  the  reproaches  of  the  Protestants,  and 
cover  the  Roman  Church  with  confusion 
^ces  editions,  dis  je,  sout  plus  mie  Bulii  sanies 
a  justifier  les  reproches  des  Protestants,  el 
a  couvrir  de  confusion  i'eglise  Romaine). 

I  think  now,  sir.  that  the  Prince  William '.• 
Committee  have  fully  made  out  their  case, 
and  I  dismiss  the  subiect.  I  repeat  my  as- 
surance that  they  had  no  design  to  attack 
the  Church  of  Rome,  for  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  I  have  great  personal  esteem. 

1  hare  the  honour  to  be,  reverend  Sir, 
Vour  obedient  servant, 

RlCHABD  FULLKB. 

Besuforl,  S.  C,  Aug.  13,  1839. 

N.  B.  The  Mercury  and  other  papers, 
which  published  Bishop  England's  letter  In 
me,  will,  it  is  requested  as  an  act  ofjustice, 


(From  the  Courier  of  Auguai  19.  1839.) 
Charlealon,  Augiui  17,  1839. 
To  the  Reverend  Ricbsrd  Fuller,  Beaufort. 

Reterini)  Sia: — I  have  just  perused  your 
letter  of  the  13lh,  addressed  to  me,  in  the 
Courier  of  this  morning,  and  I  hasten  to  re- 
ply. 

Allow  me,  once  for  all,  to  assure  you,  that 
if  in  the  examination  of  this  question,  any 
expression  should  escape  me,  Uial  may  ap- 
pear to  undervalue  yotir  knowledge,  or  to 
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queEtion  your  Hincerity  or  honourable  feel- 
inge,  eucn  is  not  my  inlentioD.  I  deem  70U 
to  nave  been  led  to  mako  your  assertion  by 
what  you  considered,  and  what  a  nninbei 
of  otiier  gentlemen  conaider  to  be  evidence. 
Nor  am  faatonished  at  this;  for,  to  the  ordi' 
nary  reuder,  the  mass  of  testimony  appears 
to  be  respectable  and  abundant.  You  My 
that  the  limita  prescribed  in  your  letter  com- 
pel vou  to  sacrifice  quotations.  Of  that  I 
can  nave  no  doubt,  for  I  could  myself  fur- 
nish you  with  ten  times  the  number  that 
you  have  adduced,  and  several  of  them  in 
stronger  terms ;  but  you  have  in  your  letter 
all  that  I  believe  to  be  worthy  of  exami- 
nation, and  ihou^  you  might  add  to  the 
array,  you  could  not  mcrease  the  force. 

You  begin  by  stating  the  question,  "Was 
there  ever  a  tariff  enacted  by  the  Roman 
Chancery,  afTixing  to  crimes  the  sums  at 
which  each  might  be  committed  ?"  If  I 
Ahall  endeavour  to  beep  you  to  the  exact 
lerms  of  the  original  charge  of  phraseology, 

{ou  must,'  sir.  as  a  well-informed  lawyer, 
e  aware  of  tlie  necessity  in  a  case  of  this 
description,  not  for  the  purpo^  of  evading 
the  question,  but  in  order  to  prevent  its  eva- 
^on :  because  the  chanee  of  a  word  may 
change  the  que.'ition.  Your  words  in  the 
memorial  were,  "the  statute  formerly  passed 
by  the  Roman  Chancery,  making  assassina- 
tion, and  murder,  and  prostitution,  and  every 
crime,  Hubjects  of  license  and  taxation,  regu- 
lating the  price  at  which  each  might  tie 
committed."  You  observe,  thbn,  sir,  that 
yon  have  in  your  statement  altogether 
omitted  the  aseerlion  that  the  Roman  Chan- 
cery made  the  specififd  crimes  subjects  of 
ticerue  and  taxation.  I  do  not  insinuate  that 
you  intended  to  change  the  question,  but  I 
remark  upon  the  change.  Again,  in  a  note 
you  adduce  a  quotation  from  Faber's  Diffi- 
culties of  Romanism,  by  which  you  would 
R  i-iear  to  substitute  "  Roman  Court"  for 
''Roman  Ouaitery."  Now,  this  I  cannot 
allow,  because  the  Roman  Court  has  a 
number  of  tribunals,   and  the  charge  was 

Xicifically  and  directly  made  against  one 
them,  tne  "  Chancery" — and  mis  chaise 
should  be  disposed  of^in  the  manner  m 
which  it  was  made.  You  will  discover  in 
the  sequel  that  this  precision  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  solve  the  whole  ques- 

Farther  on  in  your  letter,  you  remark 
upon  a  passage  in  mine  to  you  as  follows : 

"Tbe  allegation  is  not  that  the  Roman 
Chancery  imposed  a  fine  upon  transgreaaorH, 
but  that  ui  order  to  raise  funds,  it  absolvea 
man  from  the  punishraent  which  God  and 
justice  annexed  to  guilt,  provided  they  paid 


the  price  demanded."  You  add,  "this  is 
the  charge  alleged." 

I  beg  leave  to  remark  that  I  did  not  state 
the  allegation  to  be  as  above  made,  1  put 
only  an  hypothesis,  "  Suppose  J  did  see  such 
a  book,  and  that  it  was  wDal  you  describe  : 
it  would  not  sustain  the  truth  of  the  charge 
in  the  memorial :  for  it  would  only  prove 
that  a  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  the  delin- 
quent after  the  commisuon  of  the  crime, 
not  that  a  license  was  previously  granted." 

Not  is  the  allegation  as  you  make  it. 
"  that  men  are  absolved  from  punishment," 
but  that  a  statute  was  formerly  passed  by 
the  Roman  Chancery,  making  the  specified 
crimes  subjects  of  license  and  taxation, 
and  regulating  the  price  at  which  each 
could  be  committed.  This,  sir,  is  the  alle- 
gation, and  to  this,  for  the  present,  we  must 
be  confined. 

You  next  come  to  Indulgences,  and  ygp 
appeal  to  my  candour  to  admit  that  "it 
is  perfectly  relevant  to  this  question  to  shoxr 
that  indulgences  were  sold  fur  money,  aad 
that  they  did  profess  to  absolve  fiom  the 
consequences  of  sin."  I  cannot,  in  truth, 
admit  it;  and.  therefore,  will  not  at  present 
enter  upon  tne  subject.  I  consequently 
leave  untouched  all  that  you  adduce  upoa 
that  topic. 

You  next  say  that  yon  will  introdaoe 
"testimony  more  conclusive  out  of  the 
Tax-book  itself,"  and  you  add  that  '-it  mar 
appear  superfiuoua  to  occupy  any  time  wilrt 
the  former  sort  of  evidence  (indulgences) 
when  you  possess  the  latter" — t  suppose 
the  Tax-book.  You  say  "  but  it  is  not  so." 
I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you,  for  I  consider 
the  whole  case  would  be  concluded  by  the 
production  of  the  "  Statute  of  the  Hontaa 
Chanceiy,"  as  preriously  described — and  (rf 
the  tax-fiat  aumorized  by  that  statute,  and 
showing  in  the  terms  ot  the  statute,  that 
a  person,  by  paying  the  price  or  tax,  was 
licensed  to  commit  the  cnme.  And  Icon- 
aider  that  no  testimony  which  fails  to  estai- 
blish  this,  will  sustain  your  cha^e. 

You  then  assume  tnai  my  only  refiwe 
will  be  to  dilute  the  authenticitv  of  tne 
Tax-book  as  well  as  I  can :  and  tnat  "  all 
must  see  this."  Now,  sir,  I  not  only  do  not 
dispute  the  authenticitv  of  the  Tax-book  of 
the  Roman  Chancery,  out  I  admit  it— and  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  without  crime,  for  I 
have  seen  it,  and  I  have  now  lying  on  my 
table  a  volume  regulating  the  practice  of 
ihattribunal.  But  1  do  denythatthe  statute 
of  which  you  wrote  in  the  memorial,  ever 
was  enacted:  and  I  deny  that  an^  authentic 
copy  of  the  Tax-book  ever  coatamed  one  1^ 
those  items  al  which  yoa  have  been  so 
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jnstlv  shocked,  and   whioh   yon   bo  justly 

1%^  yon  have  not  a  copy  either  of  the 
statate  or  the  Tax-book,  I  believe.  If  you 
had,  yon  ought  to  have  prodaced  it,  and 
oaly  two  qneBtions  could  nave  arisen,  viz. : 
"Is  the  copy  correct!"  "Does  it  BUHtain 
the  ohaige;"  This,  sir,  would  be  primary 
evidence  and  conclusive.  Beading  your 
second  paragraph,  one  would  be  led  to 


ny  more  conclusive  out  of  the  Tax-book 
itself."  I  have  looked  in  vain  through  your 
letter  for  the  fulfUment  of  this  promise.  I 
hare  found  no  quotation  from  it  by  you :  hut 
I  have  found  quotations  made  by  you  &om 
aeveni  authors,  not  from  the  Tax-booh,  but 
from  their  works, — neither  you  nor  they 
quoted  any  statute. 

So  far,  then,  as  legordB  strict  and  primary 
evidence  of  the  enactment  of  a  statute  hy 
the  Roman  Chancery  for  the  purpose  stated 
in  the  rneniorial,  you  as  yet  have  no  pre- 
teuoe  to  any. 

I  admit  il,  however,  to  be  a  good  rale, 
that  when  primary  evidence  cannot  be  had, 
secondary  ouchi  to  be  fairly  admitted.  You 
have  adduced  nine  witnesses  to  effect  your 
object  by  this  proce^,  1  shall  take  them  in 
the  order  which  they  hold  in  your  letter. 

Tlie  Qret  is  Saurin  -  and  for  what  purpose 
do  you  produce  him:  "So  unblushing, how- 
ever^ was  the  Roman  court,  that  it  did  actually 
publish  the  rates  by  which  itself  aud  its 
agents  were  to  be  governed."  Suppose 
Sauriu  to  have  provedthat  the  Roman  «ourf 
did  publish  a  rate  by  which  itself  and  its 
agents  were  to  be  govemed  in  the  sale  of 
indulgmca ;  this  wilt  not  prove  that  the  Ro- 
man Chancery  passed  a  statute  by  which  the 
specilied  crimes  were  made  the  subjects  of 
hcense.  Next,  Saurin  gives  no  proof,  he 
but  declaims.    His  editor  refers 


book 


'.a  you  do,  and  without  any  better 


grounds,  how,  hu-,  I  have  no  objecti 
vour  holding  a  Saurin  and  his  editor  in  as 
tkigh  esteem  as  you  please;  but  as  they  onl^' 
give  common  fame  of  a  party,  and  not  evi- 
dence of  any  facts,  I  shall  treat  them  as 
reporters  of  reports.  You  ought  to  have 
known  that  if  "  the  name  of  this  man  is 
honotired  all  over  the  world" — there  were 
many  in  that  world  who  did  not  honoui 
him  as  much  as  you  appear  to  do,  and  they 
were  members  of  the  Calvinisiic  body. 
Neither  he  nor  his  editor  prove,  then,  either 
the  existence  of  the  statute,  or  the  existence 
of  the  license,  or  the  existence  of  the  tax 
coQcenring  which  they  disclaim. 

Your  next  witness  is  Doctor  Robertson. 
The  Doctor  is  a  great  name,  and  your  quo- 


tation from  him  is  exact,  so  far  as  it  goes —  - 
but  it  does  not  prove  your  case.  The  Doc- 
tor alleges  the  existence  of  the  Toi-book. 
but  he  gives  his  authorities,  viz.,  Bayle  ana 
the  editionof  the  Tax-book— Frankfort,  1691. 
Thus  his  testimony  goes  no  farther  than  hit 
authority — and  is  worth  no  more.  Then  we 
shall  have  Bayle  and  the  Frankfort  book 
before  us:  the  Doctor  is  no  witness  in  addi- 
tion. Robertson  does  not  sustain  the  alle- 
gation that  the  Roman  Chancery  passed  a 
statute  making  these  crimes  the  suDJocts  of 
Ikerue  and  taxaliouj  and  regulating  the  price 
at  which  each  might  be  committed;  the 
words  preceding  the  quotation  which  you 
made,  are  the  following: 

"  The  scandal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  facility  with  which  suet 
as  committed  them  obtained  pardon.  In 
all  the  European  kingdoms,  the  impotence 
of  the  civil  magistrate  under  forms  ofgovem- 
ment  extremely  irregular  and  turbulent, 
made  it  necessary  to  relax  the  rigour  of  jui*- 
tice,  and  upon  payment  of  a  certain  fine  or 
copposition  prescribed  bylaw,  judges  were 
accustomed   to  remit   farther   punishment. 

Court  of  Rome,  always  i 
means  of  augroentinsits  rei 
this  practice,  and  bv  a  preposterous  accom- 
modation of  il  to  religious  concents,  gnuiied 
its  pardons  to  such  transgressore  as  gave  a 
sum  of  money  to  purchase  them.  As  the 
idea  of  a  composition  for  crime  was  then 
familiar,  ihrB  strange  traffic  was  so  far  from 
shookine  mankind,"  &c. 

llius  nis  view  of  it  was  not  that  it  was  a 
previous  license,  but  that  it  was  a  fine  in- 
Hicted  upon  the  ofiender  in  lieu  of  a  heavier 
punishment  for  a  crime  already  committed. 
But  whatever  may  be  his  view,  his  testi- 
mony only  estsbtisheB  at  the  most,  that 
Bayle  asserted  that  there  was  such  a  Tax- 
book,  and  that  there  was  on  edition  pub- 
Ushed  at  Frankfort  in  1651. 

Y'our  third  witness  is  the  Encyclopeedia 
of  ReligiouB  Knowledge,  and  your  fourth  is 
Buck's  TTiealogicaJ  Dictionary,  which  both 
give  extracts  mim  the  tariff.  I  could  give 
you  twenty  others  that  do  the  same,  but  this 
IS  no  evidence,  for  neither  of  them  stales 
that  the  book  was  seen  by  a  good  witness, 
nor  that  the  extract  is  correct.  Your  fifth 
witness  is  Brunetj  who,  in  his  catalogue  of 
works  contained  in  the  European  libraries, 
notices  the  work  as  "  Taxe  de  la  dumuUtru 
Bornaine,  ou  Boutiqiu  du  Pope,  printed  at 
Lyons,  1564,  and  reprinted  1744."  I  admit 
the  existence  of  this  book,  and  that  it  was 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1564,  and  thai  il  con-  , 
tains  several  of  the  items  which  you  so 
justly  condemn.    Il  is  the  work  of  Pinet, 
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and  1  believe  the  originat  higoiy.  This, 
howBTer,  is  aaly  my  opiniou,  and  thai  of 
maay  ciilics,  much  more  lespectable  than 
I  cfto  pretend  to  be.  1  Bhall  leserre  iny 
reasoas  for  this  opiniOD,  nntil  I  shall  have 
KOne  through  the  enume radon  of  the  others. 
Titus  Biunet  is  only  a  witness  of  what  I  ad- 
mit to  be  the  &ct,  viz.,  that  an  edition  of 
the  Tax-book  of  the  Roman  Chancery  was 
pi^liahed  at  Lyons  in  1564.  It  is  quite  an' 
other  question  whether  this  is  «  correct 
statement  of  the  taxes;  my  allegalion  is, 
that  it  is  not. 

YoursixthwitnesBisBayle.  You  assume 
more  than  I  am  dispoBed  lo  grant  when  you 
assert — "To  dispute  Bayles  correct  and 

(irofound  erudition  yon  will  not  venture." 
f,  bv  tlii»,  youintead  to  assume,  that  Imust 
yield  to  his  authority,  you  are  under  a  mis- 
take ;  for  whilst  I  admit  his  erudition,  I  be- 
lieve that  few  writers  have  bean  more  in- 
aORm:a[e  in  their  statements,  or  have  drawn 
uoncluslons  more  unfounded  than  did  tlus 
erodite  man.  You  tell  me  to  "  remem' 
he  was  no  Pioiestani.-'  Sir,  I  cannot 
member  lliat  which  contradicla  all  thi 
have  learned  on  the  subject.  His  bio^^phers 
inform  me,  (Feller,  kc.)  Ihathe  was  bom  at 
Carlet  in  the  county  of  Froii  in  1647,  and 
until  the  age  of  19,  was  educated  by 
father,  who  brought  nim  up  in  all  the  tenets 
of  Calvinism.  Thai  he  then  .wenl  lo  a  Cal- 
vinislic  academy  at  Puylaurens !  That  there, 
after  some  reaiding  and  coaversalion  with 
the  parish  prieel,  he  became  a  Soman  Ca- 
tholic :  thai  after  a  year  and  five  months  he 
relumed  to  Calvinism — and  by  means  of 
laws  of  persecution  against  relapned  Cal- 
viniatfl,  he  became  an  exile : — wenl  lo  Swit- 
zorland,  subsequently  to  Botlerdara :  always 
profeiising  to  be  a  Protestant,  though  it 

well  known  that  he  became  an  intidel, 

soDght  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the 
Chnslian  religion  : — that,  as  the  Catholic 
Church  was  ocie  of  its  lai^st  divisions,  he 
was  most  constant  in  his  efforts  to  bring  it 
into  contempt.  The  minisier  Jurieu  de- 
nounced him  for  his  errors,  lo  the  Walloon 
i Protestant)  Church,  and  Bayle  promised 
le  Consistory  to  ccnecl  theieligioua  em 
of  his  Dictionary.  It  is  loo  much  then 
ask  me  to  "  remember  he  was  no  Protes- 
tant" And  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  number  of  years  that  he  was  a  Catholic, 
unless  you  will  please  to  allow  me  the 

of  fractions,  and  1  shall  then  give  you 

and  five-iwelbhs.  Bayle's  testimony  shail 
be  examined. 

Your  seventh  witness  is  D'Aubifne. 
quoles  the  book  of  Taxes, — so  did  hundreds 
of  others:  bul  from  what  was  the  quo 
maidel     Between  himself    and  his  note* 


maker,  we  are  told  of  a  Paris  edition  of 

I5To,  by  Toussaint  Denis.  Another  nole- 
maker,  m  Bavle,  states  that  this  must  be  a 
typographical  error,  and  thai  it  ought  to 
have  been  probably  1620.  The  object  of 
this  correction  will  be  manifest  when  we 
read  that  this  was  the  Latin  from  which 
Pinet  made  the  translation,  printed  at  Lyons. 
in  1564.  It  would  be  ver^  awkward  to 
have  a  translation  printed  stx  years  before 
the  original  appeared,— and  to  heal  the 
overaight  of  D' Aubign^,  or  bis  note-maker, 
the  kindness  of  the  second  note-maker  look 
the  liberty  of  su^esting  a  change  of  fifty 
years,  ana  throwing  the  olame  on  ^e  print- 
ers. But  it  was  not  unusual  with  D'Aubigue 
himself  to  make  greater  blunden, — lor  he 
was  a  man  who  wrote  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  author  of  the  JtVoa  Suciet, 
"  avec  beaucoup  de  liberie,  d'enthousiaBme' 
et  de  negligence."  ''  With  great  liberty, 
great  enthuHiasm,  and  great  negligence.-*' 
Uis  Confamon  de  Saiuy,  from  the  notes  on 
which  (101,  edit.  1699,)  the  referenoe  to  the 
Tax-book  is  made,  was  a  bitter  satire  in 
which  he  made  Henry  the  Fourth  play  the 
part  of  Mercury.  D'Aubigne  spent  his  early 
days  in  the  array,  in  the  court,  in  civil  and 
military  charges,  and  for  his  unbending  dis- 

Soaition  to  Henrv  of  Navarre,  he  fell  into 
isgroce,  and  tooK  refuge  in  Geneva,  where 
ha  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  many  pas- 
sages of  works  which  he  hastily  and  care- 
lessly composed.  D'Aubign^  does  not,  ae* 
cordiiig  to  yourselves,  call  it  "  a  license,"' 
but  a  "pnce  of  absolution" — "for  how 
much  he  may  be  absolved."  Neither  does 
he  testify  that  he  saw  a  copy  of  the  Statute 
nor  the  tax  list,  but  he  refers  to  it  as  in  ex- 
istence. Thus  he  is  not  a  witness  to  more 
than  he  asserts,  and  he  does  not  assert  what 
the  memorial  has  chaiged.  The  value  of 
what  be  does  Hate,  I  shall  exhibit  in  its 
proper  place. 

\  our  eighth  witness  is  Drolincourt.  And 
here  sir,  you  have  made  (what  I  am  sure 
was  unintentional)  a  double  mistake.  You 
teil  us  that  he  was  an  Italian  and  a  Ca- 
tholic clergyman — "a  Roman  priest."  I 
assure  you,  sir,  he  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  bom  in 
Sedan,  in  the  Department  of  Ardennes,  in 
the  year  1595.  He  was  minister  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  at  Charentop,  near  Pari&. 
and  died  in  Paris  in  IGS9.  He  wrote  pretty 
furiously  againft  the  Catholics,  especially 
against  the  Jesuits.  He  Haled  that  he  saw 
throe  editions  of  the  Tax-book,  all  of  Paris. 
You  mistake  when  you  write  "  one  of  Home 
in  1520."  He  said  it  was  of  Paris  and  that 
he  had  it  himself.  He  says  the  others  wero 
1545,  and  1625-— and  he  gives  the  p 
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that  vou  quote  aa  ons  in  which  they  poiti- 
colu'lj  agree. 

You  assert  that  he  aays  the  Catholica 
quoted  that  of  Rome  1520.  You  weie  led 
into  the  mistake  by  imagining  that  he  was 
an  Italian  CathoUc  deigyman,  and  thua  you 
mistook  "  aoavent  dtie  par  la  ndtret,"  to 
mean  Catholica,  whan  it  really  means  Pro- 
testaatB.  How  vrae  it  possible  for  you  then 
to  call  the  "  la  ndtra,"  Catholics  when  you 
had  1hB''abd  kmoM  giuirnprimevoi  livru,'' 
Roman  Catholic  press?  Your  mietakes, 
howeTei,  do  not  affect  the  question,  which 
is — Has  Drelincourt  proved  the  existence  of 
the  BtBiuie  of  the  Roman  Chuicery  ae  de- 
scribed in  the  memorial  of  Prince  William's 
Parish?  I  apprehend  that  be  has  proved 
nothing.  I  admit  that  before  he  was  born 
there  were  fabricated  editions  of  the  work, 
that  they  were  quoted  by  Protestants.  He 
only  asserts  that  he  saw  three  copies  pur- 
parting  to  have  been  editions  of  certain 
years,  and  he  assumes,  without  proof,  that 
Rome  is  aocoimtable  for  them. 

Y'our  ninth  witness  is  Banck — you  say 
"  ha  procured  in  Rome  an  edition  of  the 
lamoue  Tax-book  of  the  Roman  Chancery 
and  published  it."  I  apprehend  that  here  you 
have  made  another  mistake :  and  that  Banck 
never  made  any  such  assertion.  His  state- 
ment was,  that  he  had  procored  a  number 
of  copies,  differing  in  a  variety  of  points  from 
each  other^  not  only  in  the  difference  of 
coins,  but  difference  of  crimes  and  difference 
of  taiee  for  the  same  crimes;  and  that  out 
of  the  whole  he.  gave  a  new  compilation, 
"  supplying  from  each  what  was  wanted  in 
the   otherB?"      Thus  it  was  not  an  exact 

ir  which  any  tribunal  was  ac- 
countable. He  does  not  say  that  he  com- 
pared it  with  these  copies  that  you  have 
enumerated  in  the  paragraph  and  found 
them  to  agree ;  but  that  he  used  thero  in  its 
compilation,  sapplying  from  one  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  oliier,  and  thus  showing  tltat 
they  did  not  agree.  Your  copyist  or  com- 
poNtor  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  Witten- 
berg edition,  which  you  put  in  1538,  and 
Banck  aaya  1568. 

Your  witnesses  then  are  reduced  to :  Ist, 
Pinet,  who  gave  the  edition  of  Lyons,  in 
1564,  which  I  look  upon  to  be  the  original 
forgery,  and  appears  condemned  upon  the 
Index  in  Rome,  in  1670,  and  who,  as  Bayle 
himself  acknowledges,  does  not  cite  or  de- 
eciibe  the  ordinal  from  which  he  affecta  to 
have  made  his  translation.  2d.  Banok, 
whose  coimjilation  was  edited  at  Franker, 
in  lesi.  Supposing  all  that  their  publica- 
tions aaeed  to  be  true,  it  will  sot  eostain  the 
allegatioa  of  the  metnotial.    I  dull  next 


proceed  to  give  my  reason  for  asserting  that 
previous  to  that  of  Pinet,  there  was  no  edi- 
tion which  contained  the  tariff  of  sins,  and 
then  to  show  that  the  tariff  is  a  fabrication. 
In  doing  this  I  shall  necessarily  have  to  ex- 
amine the  value  of  Bayle's  assertions  and 
reasoning.  Should  I  succeed  in  disposing 
of  the  tax  book,  the  field  will  then  be  clear 
for  indulgences,  should  you  think  proper  to 
enter  upon  the  subject,  and  the  press  con- 
tinue to  afford  us  its  accorrunodalion.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  clear  away  this  topic  in 
my  next. 

You  state  that  Bayle  remarks,  "  that  in 
the  pre^e  to  Banck's  edition,  16S1,  it  is 
observed  that  (he  authors  of  the  lax  book," 
who  must  have  been  creatures  or  ofliceTsof 
the  Pope,  "  findifig  it  get  abroad,  endea- 
voured to  stifle  it,  and  inserted  it  in  15T0,  on 
the  index  of  prohibited  books."  How  is 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  another  statement 
of  D'Aubigne,  given  by  Bayle  ?  "  There  is 
another  book,  which  those  I  have  lately 
mentioned,"  Catholics  of  France,  "  endea- 
voured to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  sup- 
press, but  the  Roman  pontiffs  would  never 
'permit  it.  It  is  the  book  of  taxes,  where, 
at  a  glance,  a  good  Catholic  sees  a  low  price 
set  upon  his  sins,"  &c.  This  was  written 
about  the  year  1620.  How  recmcile  both 
with  what  Bayie  attributes  to  Drelincourt, 
quoting  his  own  words  to  the  French  Ca- 
utolicBishop.  "  Those  of  your  own  com- 
munion, so  mi  &om  being  ashamed  of  this 
book,  which  invites  traders  with  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  that  they  are  perperaally 
pobUshing  and  exposing  it  to  sale.  I  have 
myself  seen  three  Paris  editions  of  it,"  &o. 
liiis  was  about  166G,  Such  are  your  wit- 
nesses. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  rtiveiend  sir, 
Youi  ob't  and  humble  servant, 

t  JoHH,  BMop  ^  ChorMtat. 

The  papers  which  copy  Mr.  Fuller's  letter, 
will  please  copy  this. 


CFrom  the  Coarier  of  Augnil  20,  1S39.) 
ChsTleMon,  Aagnit  19,  1B39. 

To  the  Reverend  Richsrd  Fuller,  Besufort. 

Rbveaehd  Sib  : — I  staled  in  my  letter  of 
the  17th,  that  1  considered  the  Lyons  edi- 
tion of  Pinet  as  the  oiiginal  forgery  of  the 
editions  made  to  the  Tax  Book  of  the  Bo- 
man  Chancery.  Before  1  proceed  further] 
it  will  be  useful  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
Roman  Court,  and  the  duties  of  that  tribu-  • 
nal  which  is  styled  the  Chancery. 

The  Coort  of  Rome  has  always  had  its 
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bueineBS  divided  amongst  sever&l  tribunals, 

and  no  other  court  in  existence  is  more  jea.)' 
oua  and  strict  in  keeping  each  within  ite 
proper  sphere.  The  office  of  Chancellor 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  waa  by  no 
means  simitar  to  that  in  England.  In  Rome, 
the  Chancellor  was  a  notary,  whose  duW  it 
waa  to  examine  and  correct  certain  public 
deeds,  and  to  judge  some  classea  of  small 
cases  regarding  titles.  The  tribunal  had  its 
nambere  of  members  increased  «nd  its 
duties  better  defined  by  legulatione  of  Pope 
John  XXII.,  about  the  year  1320,  and  in  or 
about  the  year  1450,  Pope  Nicholas  V.  re- 
modelled it  to  the  form  which  it  now  haa. 
The  causes  of  which  it  has  cognizance  are ; 
the  temporalities  of  vacant  sees,  especially 
ia  the  Roman  states :  the  ooUalion  of  bene- 
fices, the  exchange  of  benefices,  the  resigna- 
tion of  benefices,  the  absolution  from  canoni- 
cal censures,  viz.:  excommunication,  EUspen- 
sion,  interdict ;  but  not  from  sins,  nor  from 
penance :  dispensations  from  irregularities  in 
the  impediments  of  marriage,  created  by 
the  canon  law :  and  the  revision  of  docu- 
ments, for  the  correction  of  style,  the  sup- 
plying of  omissions  and  the  proper  euCTOSS- 
ment.  The  officers  of  this  tribunal  are 
entitled  to  certain  fees  for  their  labour,  and 
may  retain  the  docpment  until  the  fee  ia 
paid.  It  frequently  has  happened  that  their 
exactions  were  extravagant  and  oppressive, 
and  a  tax -book  of  feeB  was  therefore  regu- 
lated by  authority,  and  an  r  officer  demand- 
ing or  receiviiig  a  larger  fee  than  that  spe- 
oifisd  in  the  Tax-book,  incurred  censures 
himself,  and  was  fined  heavily.  This  Tax- 
book  was  published  by  authority,  that  all 
might  know  the  charges,  and  that  imposi- 
tion should  be  prevented.  This,  then,  is  the 
Tax-book  of  the  Roman  Chancery  1 ! !  This 
tribunal  had  nothing  to  do  with  sins,  either 
by  granting  a  license,  or  by  giving 
solution,  or  by  remitting  a  penance — and 
therefore  it  would  be  folly  to  look  in  the 
Tax-book  of  the  Roman  Chancery  for  the 
prices  of  sin.  How  then  came  they  to  be 
mserted  in  the  book  ^ 

I  answer,  by  interpolation,  by  forgery — 
and  the  very  insertion  of  them,  in  this  book, 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  that  crime ;  foi 
of  allplaces,  their  insertion  upon  the  Chan- 
cery Tax-book  was  the  most  preposterous. 
This,  sir,  will  show  you  why  I  confine  you 
to  Chancery,  and  do  not  leave  you  at  liberty 
to  run  about,  aa  you  please,  from  tribimal 
to  tribunal,  througa  the  entire  court,  in  which 
you  may  find  a  dozen  or  two  of  other  dodg- 
ing places.  You  brought  me  into  the  Chan- 
cery, and  I  shall  take  good  care  to  keep  you' 

Now,  SI,  I  come  to  dispose  of  "  the  sta- 


formeily  passed  by  the  Roman  Chan- 
cery, making  assaasinalion  and  murder,  and 
Ctitution,  and  every  crime,  aubjeots  of 
ise  and  taxation,  and  regulating  tne  price 
at  which  each  might  be  committed." 

You  tell  UB,  that  D'Aubigne  stated  that 
the  edition  of  Paria,  in.  1520,  was  the  fiiat 
letter  of  the 


the 


I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  1 
17th,  where  I  show  that  D'Auolgne  aays 
such  thing,  but  that  his  note-maler  said  1 
edition  01  1570,  was  the  first,  and  another 
note-maker  says,  that  it  was  probaUy  a  mis- 
take, and  that  1520,  was  meant     Thiaisno 
evidence  of  an  edition  in  1520,  in  Paris. 
You  assert,  that  Bayle  shows  it  to  be  in- 
irrect  to  say  that  the  Paris  edition  of  1520, 
the  first — "  that  there  was  published  an 
lition  at  Rome,  in  1514,  and  m«  at  Co- 
gne,  in  1515."     Now,  sir.  if  by»ftoio»,  you 
ean  itata  or  asserts,  I  allow  all  you  re- 
quire; but  Bayle'a  assertion  is   not   proof, 
id  he  gives  no  proof.     Banck  aaya,  that 
nongat  the  copies  which  be  consulted,  and 
from  which  he  made  his  selectiona,  were 
edition  of  Cologne,  in  1523,  and  one  of 
Witteuburg,  in  1558,  not  1538,  as  you  state, 
L  Italian  tract  with  the  tax  imder  la- 
X.,  which  could  not  have  been  ear- 
lier than   1644.     You   stale  that   "he  pro- 
cured in  Rome,  an  edition  of  the  famous 
Tax-book  of  the  Chancery,  and  publiahed 
' :."    The  edition  published  by  Banck  was 
1  1651 — the  copy  he  brought  from  Rome, 
raa  in  1644,  ana  it  was  upon  the  Index  of 
irohibited  books,  in  1570 — Exactly  seventy- 
_i>ur  years  previous  to  this  date,  and  the 
preface  to  Banck's  edition  informs  us,  that 
It  was  placed  upon  the  Index,  in  1570,  be- 
cauae  m  Rome  they  were  ashamed  of  it. 
and  sought  to  stifle  it  1 — and  yet  they  priatea 
and  published  it,  and  allowed  their  enemy 
to  bring  away  a  copy  to  pubiiah  it  to  their 
degradation  \ \\ 

Previous  to  Pinet's  publication  of  1564, 
in  Lyons,  Ve  should  then  have  the  follow- 
ing editions: — A  Roman  in  1514;  Cologne, 
1515;  Paris,  1520;  Cologne,  1523;  Paris, 
1526,  and  Wiltenbuig,  1558.  These,  we 
are  told,  were  publicly  known,  might  be  had 
by  anv  one  who  chose  to  purchase,  and  con- 
tainea  the  prices  at  which  a  person  may 
procure  a  license  to  commit  assassination, 
murder,  prostitution,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
crimes,  and  all  at  a  very  moderate  valuation ! 
Now,  you  are  quite  aware  that  the  period 
of  fifty  years  which  elapsed  between  1514 
and  1564  was,  of  all  otners^  that  in  which 
the  most  furious  declamation  was  made 
against  Rome  upon  the  subject  of  her  sale 
01  pardons,  indulgences,  and  licenses — and 
during  this  period,  we  are  told  that  there 
were  publicly  printed  and  sold  at  least  aix 
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edilioiu  of  this  Tax-book,  containing  the 
tariff  yon  chaise  upOD  the  Roman  Chan- 
cery ;  and  yet,  during  that  entire  half  cen- 
Inry,  not  one  writer,  not  one  preacher,  not 
one  refotmer,  not  one  enemy  of  Rome,  not 
one  friend  to  Tirtue,  that  we  can  diKover, 
alluded  directly  or  indirecllv  to  this  dajnn- 
ing  evidence,  which  woula  at  once  have 
coTei«d  the  Roman  Chancery  with  shame, 
and  giv^i  such  a  triomph  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Holy  See ! !  Luther  began  his  oppo- 
eitioii  in  ISiT,  and  t^en  he  luid  under  his 
«ye,  if  they  exisled,  the  edition  of  Rome  in 
]5I4,  and  that  of  Cologne  in  151S — and  he 
never  alludes  to  either;  but  in  his  Treses  he 
distinctly  charges  the  agents  of  Tetzel  with 
acting  against  ihe  spirit  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
in  their  vile  tniflic.  During  a  period  of 
oearly  thirty  years  that  elapsed  before  his 
dea&,  he  never  appears  to  nave  known  of 
diie  Tax-hook ;  though  we  are  told  that  Co- 
logne published  a  second  edition,  and  Pane 
two  others.  Here  was  a  man  who  spared 
neither  kings  nor  popes,  who  eageriyaouEht 
every  mode  of  destroying  the  t-redit  and  the 
power  of  Rome ;  wefindhimwithaoformida- 
meaweapon  close  to  his  hand,  and  he  never 
naes  it.  Sir,  I  want  no  other  proof  than 
this,  that,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death  in 
1546,  DO  such  edition  of  the  Tax-book  of 
the  Roman  Chancery  as  that  edited  by 
Pinet  in  1564  had  appeared.  Is  it  In  human 
natore,  that  Luther  should  have  burned  the 
bull  of  Leo  X,,  and  spared  his  tariff  of  li- 
censes, if  such  a  tanff  existed^  That  he 
should  tell  the  Pope  that  he  was  so  full  of 
devils  that  he  spat  them  from  hie  mouth, 
blew  them  from  his  nose,  sent  them  forth 
by  every  mode  of  discharge,  and  yet  not 
tlmg  at  him  his  book  of  taxes  1 

John  Calvin  was  not  less  industrious,  or 
less  competent  than  Luther.  He  inveighs 
vehemently  against  the  pardons,  the  dis- 
pensations and  the  indulgences  of  the  Holy 
See, — and  continued  to  the  period  of  his 
death,  in  1564,  to  turn  to  the  beet  account 
everything  which  could  aid  him  ili  his  op- 
position !  And  never  does  he,  directly  or 
mdiiectly,  advert  to  this  formidable  Tax- 
book!  How  many  men  of  extTaotdinary 
talent,  of  deep  research,  of  indefatigable 
exertion,  and  ofunrelentiiig  hatred  to  Rome, 
were,  during  the  half  century  that  I  treat  ol, 
united  in  the  same  cause  with  the  two  great 
Corypheei  of  secession  from  the  Holy  See, 
— and  not  one  of  them  refers  to  this  docu- 
ment, of  which,  we  are  solemnly  assured, 
that  at  leaat  six  editions  were  published  and 
scattered  abroad !  I  apprehend  you  will 
search  in  vain  for  one  wnter  up  to  this  who 
raeationB  it,  or  who  alludes  to  it.  No !  not 
ooe  can  be  fbiuid,— because  the  Tax-book, 


which  was  well  known,  contained  no  such 
items  as  those  which  shocked  yon,  and  the 
forgery  had  not  yet  been  committed.  Nei- 
ther Mosheim,  nor  any  other  respectable 
historian  of  the  periorf,  alludes  to  such  a 
document.  Robertson  pins  his  faith  apon 
the  sleeve  of  Bayle,  and  refers,  in  his  note, 
to  an  edition  sent  forth  eighty-seven  yean 
afier  the  first  interpolatfcd  edition  made  its 
appearance, — nor  does  he  give  us  the  testi- 
mony of  any  cotemporary  writer  to  sustain 
(he  assertion,  that  this  nook  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  period  of  Pinet.  I  now  assert 
that  there  is  no  evidence,  either  primary  or 
secondary,  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
tariff  as  you  describe  previous  to  the  edition 
of  Pinet,  in  Lyons,  in  1564.  Bayle,  indeed, 
mentione  previous  editjons,  aa  if  they  had 
existed, — but  he  givea  neither  proof  nor 
authority  to  show  that  they  did. 

As  you  appear  to  esteem  Bayle  so  high- 
ly, and  remember  he  was  no  Catholic,  and 
in  his  works  certainly  never  favonrea  the 
Catholic  religion, — I  rfiail,  unless  you  re- 
quire other  authority,  leave  Antoine  dn 
Pinet,  Seigneur  de  Norroy  in  his  hands. 
He  will  inform  you  that  this  writer  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Felter  says  that  nis  fanaticism  became  a 
Bortofmsldness  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
"qu'il  accabla  de  milles  outrages,"  vMA 
ke  overvrhelmed  with  a  thousand  outragai.  I 
have  shown  you  hie  disposition.  He  gave 
what  purporied  to  be  the  translation  of  the 
Tax-book  of  the  Roman  Chancery,  with  the 
title  enlarged  and  revised  by  A.  D.  P.  He 
slates  the  object  of  his  publication  to  be,  to 
show  his  readers  "the  asBessment  of  their 
souls,  according  to  Ihe  rate  set  upon  them 
by  their  terrestrial  god."  He  does  not  state 
from  what  edition  or  copy  he  took  his 
translation.  This  Bayle  acknowledges,  and 
states  that  it  was  a  great  oversight.  I  uink 
1  -may  fairiy  rest  my  case  here,  and  say  the 
work  is  therefore  of  no  value  or  authority. 
But  my  object  is  to  show  more.  Th« 
would  De  sufficient  lo  deprive  you  of  yonr 
witness,^ — but  I  wish  to  show  why  I  look 
upon  him  to  have  been  TRe  origmal'im- 


He  appears  himself  to  be  c 
his  position,  for  in  his  dedication  he  fore- 
stalls the  objection  that  he  is  interpolating. 
"  And  lest  any  dalaries,  auditors,  &c., 
should  suppose  and  s^  that  I  have  made 
mistakes  in  my  work,  I  have  faithfiiUy  an- 
nexed the  LaliB  text  of  the  Pwal  Chamber 
with  a  French  translation."  Yet  he  does 
not  show  where  the  original,  as  he  calls  i^ 
was  procured,  nor  can  any  of  his  advocates 
to  this  day.    This  edition  has  crimes  sad 
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[  ibe  Roman  Chonceiy — and  ae 
before  remarked,  ihey  are  thus  as  com- 
pletely out  of  their  place  aa  ii  would  be  to 
insert  the  rates  of  puota^  iu  the  fee-liBl  of 
the  oidiQary  of  the  diatnci  Thia,  of  itself, 
as  I  before  obaerred,  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  forgery.  It  may  be  asked,  waa  not  Pinel 
a  literary,  weU-educated  man, — a  scholar  1 
How  could  he  have  made  sucn  a  blunder^ 
I  answer,  it  would  have  been  far  more 
atiange,  if  it  were  made  in  the  proper  office 
at  Rome,  Let  Bayle  answer.  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  some  of  his  notes  "  explain- 
e4  certain  fonas  of  expreEision,  which  occur 
very  often ;  but  1  am  of  opinion  that  he  was 
not  BuSicieiitly  skilled  in  the  canon  law, 
nor  in  the  style  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  to 
clear  up  obscure  particulars."  That  a  self- 
snfiicient  man,  insufRciently  skilled  in  the 
canon  law  and  the  style  of  the  Court,  desi- 
rous to.fbiflt  into  some  document  a  passage 
to  gain  an  end,  should  blunder  and  stray  in 
sucn  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  defect  open 
to  detection,  is  very  easy  and  natural. 
Again,  Bayle  informs  ua  that  "  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  commentary,  Pinet  intended  to 
give  the  price  of  every  tai,  but  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  he  could  not  do  it;" 
and  he  adds,  uiat  no  reader  who  desires  Co 
mtderstand  perfecdy  what  he  reads,  can 
be  at  all  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of 
Pinet. 

But  why  charge  forgery  upon  him  1  Be- 
cause it  was  committed  by  some  one,  and 
his,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  is  the  first 
book  in  which  it  appears, — and  because 
he  fpves  no  clue  to  what  he  says  was  the 
original, — and  because  he  hated  to  mad- 
ness those  whom  the  for^ry  was  calcu- 
lated lo  disgrace  and  to  injure, — and  be- 
cause he  was  an  adept  at  invention  in  heu 
of  history. 

You  are  aware,  ur,  that  "he  publiehttd 
some  Tetv  wild  chimeras  with  respect  to 
the  genealogy  of  certain  families,"  as  Bayle 
oalls  them.    Nor  were  they  considered  as 


lold  of  Saxony  of  Ferry  Borstelstickel, 
whom  Thevot,  The  romancer,  makes  the 
head  of  the  noble  house  of  Chabot.   And  in. 

E'ving  the  pedigree  of  the  house  of  Sault  in 
s  treatise,  Plant  det  prmeipaUt  Jorttraia 
du  wondtj  we  have  served  up  lo  us,  aa  au- 
thentic history  of  undoubted  iacts,  the  origin 
of  a  noble  house,  in  the  life  and  adventures 
of  Hugh,  Prince  of  Trie,  an  imaginary  state 
which  Pinel  alone  could  discover  in  Pom- 
perania, — and  this  hero  was  worthy  of  the 
love  of  the  infanta  Valdnque,  the  beauteous 
daughter  of  Valduqree  the  King  of  Pompe- 
lauia.    Uis  fictions  snbstitated  for  history, 


and  intended  by  him  to  be  receiyed  as 
faithful  slatemeDtB  of  &ctB,  are  so  notorious 
as  lo  be  unquestioned.  Efforts  have  been 
made  tg  excuse  him,  and  the  best  is  thai 
given  in  Le  Labouteur,  addit  de  Cseelman, 


).  sn. 


be  alleged  in  excuse  for 
Du  Pinet  is.  that  he  wrote  in  an  age  when 
phantoms  were  given  for  ancestors  to  such 
persona  as,  having  no  traces  of  those  bom 
whom  they  derived  their  origin,  gave  for 
their  dressing  up  and  setting  form,  soma 
vague  tradiuons  and  old  wives'  tales,  of 
which  their  flatteries  made  mysteries^' 
thus,  producing  fictions  for  facts,  was  an 
occupation  in  wliich  the  lord  of  Nomy  traa 

To  sum  up  then :  We  have  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  any  edition  pievious  to  that 
of  Pinet,  containing  any  of  the  articles  of 
the  tariff  of  iniquity.  'Htey  would  be  quita 
out  of  place  upon  the  Tax-book  of  the 
Chanceiy.  They  are  found  upon  that  which 
Pinet  published.  He  was  too  ignorant  upon 
this  subject  to  know  that  this  was  not  meir 

Elace,  if  a  place  Ihey  could  have.  He  wae 
linded  in  bia  judgment  by  his  hatred  of 
the  Holy  See,  which  would  be  disgraced  by 
their  being  considered  its  act.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  substitute  fiction  for  fact,  and 
he  gives  us  no  reference  lo  the  source  from 
which  he  obtained  the  document  which  ha 
says  he  translated.  His  book  is  published, 
and  in  as  short  a  time  aa  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  it  appears  upon  the  list  of  con- 
demned books  by  the  authoriw  of  the  very 
court  which  he  charges  with  the  imposition 
of  the  tans',  and  this  is  the  most  solemn, 
authentic,  and  open  disclaimer  which  that 
court  could  make  in  the  iace  of  the  Christian 

Here,  sir,  1  may  dose  my  reply,  and  n- 
spectfufiy  tell  you,  that  so  far  from  having 
''fiiUy  made  out  their  case,"  the  Prince 
William's  committee  have  not  produced  a 
single  good  witness  to  sustain  it,  but  have 
kindly  aflbrded  me  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing to  my  fellow-citizens  the  nature  of  a 
document  which  has  had  its  day  in  Europe, 
until  the  criticism  and  the  candour  of  well- 
informed  Protestants  have  acknowledged 
the  injustice  of  the  chaise  which  it  contama, 
and  ashamed  of  the  folly  of  their  anceslon, 
have  stricken  it  from  the  books  of  educa- 
tion in  which  it  was  inserted:  so  that  at 
present,  no  man  in  Europe  who  aspires  to 
the  reputation  of  a  scholar,  or  the  lioerality 
of  a  gentleman,  will  venture  to  allude  to  the 
Tax-book  of  the  Roman  Chancery.  But, 
sir,  I  have  not  written  one-half  of'^  what  I 
could  adduce,  to  show  that  this  is  one  of 
the  forgeries  upon  which  moot  of  the  im- 
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pntation  a  against  the  Rom  an  Cathdic  Church 
are  baaed.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  permitted 
by  yon  and  by  the  pubtic  proas,  to'  enter 
more  fiilly  into  this  case,  and  that  of  in- 
dulgencee,  which  you  haTS  unnecessarily 
attempted  to  adduce  in  support  of  ^ur  un- 
tenable position.  Bui  there  are  limits  which 
[  most  not  infringe;  and  1  ehaJ)  not  now 
waste  the  little  space  which  is  left  to  me. 

Pinet's  edition  \fia  soon  aasaJled  upon 
vaiiouB  grounds,  and  amongst  others,  upon 
the  abeurdily  of  introducing  those  items 
upon  the  cbanceiy  (ax-list.  A  variety  of 
omer  editicKis  were  given,  purporting  to  be 
minted  alpreviousperioda  and  places  where 
they  had  not  been  found  before — and  in  this 
manner  you  may  find  fifty  edi'lions,  if  you 

E lease.  Stephen  Dumont,  of  Bois  le  Due, 
owever,  in  1664,  made  an  effort  to  remedy 
Pinet's  mistake,  for  he  procured  a  certificate 
from  a  secretary  of  Bois  le  Due,  that  he  com- 
pared, mot  ^  mat,  his  edition  in  Flemish  and 
Latin,  with  an  edition  shown  to  him  as 
printed  in  1511,  and  that  they  agreed.  This 
edition,  however^  had  the  title,  "TaxK  Can- 
cellaritB  Apostohcffi  et  Taxa  Sacra  Peniten- 
liarite."  So  that  it  was  no  longer  a  forgery, 
because  although  the  chancery,  as  all  know, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  sine,  the  penitentiary 
had.  But  tne  misfortune  was,  that  this  dis- 
covery was  made  exactly  one  hundred  years 
too  late !  We  have  another  edition  at  Ley- 
dcD,  in  1607,  without  this  improvement; 
bat  imfoitpnately  the  critnA  are  not  the 
same,  and  in  some  instances  the  prices  for 
the  same  sin  ate  different  We  have  D'Au- 
bigne's  differing  from  both,  and  giving  us  a 
cl^ter  of  "Perpetual  dispensations,  more 
in&moDB  than  any  contained  in  Pinel,"  and 
which  the  lord  of  Norroy,  it  seems,  had 
oev^  seen,  and  the  prices  for  which  were 
exceedingly  low, — at  which  D'Aubigne  eK- 

EMes  his  surprise.  Bayle,  however,  with 
usual  good  nature,  helps  him  out  of  his 
difficulty,  Dy  assuring  us  that  the  lax  in  the 
Chancery  is  low,  but  the  Chancery  only 
taxes  for  passing  the  paper,  and  the  chief 
business  is  done  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Da- 
tary,  (not  the  penitentiary,  as  poor  Stephen 
Dumont  imagined,)  where  people  are  taxed 
according  to  their  purse,  the  rich  heavily, 
and  the  poor  moderately.  How  will  this  be 
reconciled  whh  the  clause  which  Bayle  gives 
upon  the  testimonj^  of  your  "  Roman  ynest," 
Drelincourt,  that  in  the  copies  which  he 
saw,  "the  poor  were  not  to  receive  the 
comfort  of  these  dispensations" — "they 
were  only  for  the  rich;"  and  this  was  the 
clause  in  which  they  all  particularly  agreed  1 
Bayle  refers  to  the  ntstory  of  Parrnasius  for 
the  proof  of  his  assertion;  but  it  is  again  un- 
tionnnaie  that  Parrhaaiua  was  Iresting  of  the 


trial  and  rehabilitation  of  two  clandestine 

marriages,  the  business  of  which  belonged 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  Datary,  and  not  of  sins, 
or  license,  or  absolution,  or  penance. 

Now  one  word  as  to  Banok's  edition.  His 
own  testimony  is,  that  collecting  as  many 
of  these  discordant  copies  of  the  Tax-book 
as  he  could,  and  getline  some  at  and  from 
Rome,  he  made  one  ofhis  own  in  1651 — 
"  Supplying  from  one  what  was  wanted  in 
another."  1  leave,  then,  to  your  own  judg- 
ment to  settle  the  value  of  this  witness. 
That  sach  foi^eries  were  committed  at  that 
period,  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  as  we  find 
similar  ones  committed  m  our  own  day.  I 
shall  only  allude  to  one.  A  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Diibib,  fabricated,  not  two  years 
since,  a  letter  of  the  present  Pope  to  the 
bishops  of  Ireland:  he  is  a  clei^yman,  he 
acknowledged  the  work  to  be  hln,  and  yet 
retains  his  place !  Mr.  M'Ghee,  a  Protestant 
clerj^man  of  the  establislunenl,  who  is  oc- 
cupied in  going  a  round  of  the  United  Kine- 
ilom,  declaiming  against  Popery,  as  he  calls 


Srmitted  to  produce  i 
)  CatholicH  traced  it  to  its  source,  and  the 
author,  with  a  smile  of  complacency,  as- 
sured them  tliat  it  was  not  intended  to  do 
any  injuiy  to  their  body,  nor  to  lower  ihem 
in  public  estimation,  but  was  an  ineeniout 
demct  to  show  what  might  be  done:  that  he 
had  a  high  regard  for  many  Catholics,  and 
that  seveml  of  them  were  his  friends.  Yet 
this  friendship  notwithstanding,  he  permitted 
his  nuschievousfo^ery  to  produce  ita  effects, 
until  the  industry  of  the  Catholics  faslenea 
it  upon  him !  Need  I  remind  you  of  the 
reverend  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  forgeries 
of  Maria  Monki  Need  1  inform  you  of  a 
reverend  writer,  who,  amongst  many  similar 
fables,  endeavoured  to  have  it  believed  that 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  had  sub- 
terranean passages  from  his  house  to  the 
vaults  under  the  Cathedral,  and  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  superintending  the  whipping 
of  an  apostate  tailor!  Some  persons  ima- 
gined that  the  object  was  to  excite  in  Balti- 
more a  repetition  of  the  drama  which  fraud, 
and  forgery,  and  bigotry  produced  at  Charles- 
town,  it  was  the  force  of  evidence  which 
urged  Whittaker  to  write  in  his  Vindication 
of  Mary,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2 :  "  For^ry,  I  blush 
for  the  honour  of^  Protestantism  whilst  I 
write  it,  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
reformed.  I  look  in  vain  for  one  of  those 
8ccun<ed  outrages  of  imposition  amongst  the 
disciples  of  Popery."  And  again,  p.  54, 
"  Fo^ery  Mpears  to  have  been  the  pectdiar 
disease  of  Protestantism."   Sir,  I  write  these 
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things  with  regret,  and  feeliiiKB  of  humilia- 
tion  Bjid  Borrow — but  you  wilTrecollect  that 
Whitlakerwas  no  CaUiolie,  and  that  I  have 
been  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  showing 
youi  alleged  statute  to  be  a  fabrication,  or 
of  permitline  the  church  in  which,  though 
unworthy,  1  aold  so  responsible  a  station, 
to  be  covered  with  uadeserved  reproach.  I 
repeat,  sir,  that  I  do  not  charge  vou  or  yo'UT 
committee  with  crime.  You  have,  inno- 
cently 1  believe,  fallen  into  a  mistake  too 
general  in  this  country.  la  it  then  asking 
Ibo  much,  after  what  I  have  exhibited, 
though  liaetily  and  imperfectly  put  together, 
and  not  containing  one-half  of  the  evidence 
I  could  adduce,  to  request  of  you  to  with- 
draw that  very  unnecessary  paragraph  from 
four  memorial?  Vou  will  not,  I  trust,  think 
am  unreaeouable  in  saying  that  you  ought, 
at  least,  have  some  doubts  of  the  exielence 
of  such  a  statute  as  you  there  descnbe:  by 
retaining  the  paragraph  you  do  great  vio- 
lence to  the  ^elings  of  a  portion  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  for  some  of  whom  you  pn> 
feu  to  have  regard.  So  far  from  promoting 
the  object  of  your  memorial,  you  will  raise 
obstacleB,  though  probably  not  insurmount- 
able ones,  to  its  reception,  and  to  its  success; 
for  it  not  only  wounds  the  Catholics,  but 
many  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  very  re- 
spectful to  the  Legislature  itself,  to  insinuate 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  so  execrable  a 
tribunal  as  that  which  you  describe. 

I  ask  from  you  no  concession  of  victory, 
no  abandonment  of  opinion ;  but  I  do  intreat 
as  a  favour,  for  peace,  for  prudence,  for 
charily,  to  suppress  the  paragraph  of  which 
T  complain.     If  you  will  condescend  to  my 
request,  we  may  there  conclude  in  amity, 
and,  1  trust,  mutual  respect.    Should  you 
decline,  you  cannot  complain  if  I  should 
follow  up  what  you  have  oepm. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remam, 
Keverend  sir, 
Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

tJouN,  Biahop  <^ ChaTlaton. 


(From  (be  Courier  of  August  29.  1839.] 
To  ibe  Ri.  Rev.  Bishop  EngUnd. 
Rbv.  Sir: — Yon  have  disappointed  me. 
I  had  hoped  that,  in  a  great  moral  question, 
I  should  not  find  you  still  inBistins  upon  a 
distinction  where  you  certainly  ou^l  to  see 
there  is  no  diilerence;  nor  avaihng  yourself 
of  a  sort  of  special  pleading,  which  even  in 
the  legal  courts  is  never  practised,  when 
men  are  willins  to  go  into  the  ments  of  a 
case.  The  sopikiatrv  about  a  license  and  a 
lax,  you  still  intioauoe,  1  perceive,  when 


nothing  else  can  be  s^d.  In  your  first  let- 
ter,  you  admit  that  if  you  saw  the  editiooB 
of  the  tariff  mentioned,  "  it  ttould  prone  that 
a  penalty  was  inflicted,"  &c.;  but  whea  I 

Sroduce  evidence  the  most  satis&ctory,  of 
le  eiiatence  of  these  editions,  you  say  I 
ought  to  produce  "  the  statute" — (hat  is  to  i 
say,  I,  at  this  day,  ought  to  procure  a  certi-  ' 
jkd  coptjjfrom  the  Court  i^  Borne,  of  a  docu-  j 
meni,  all  knowledge  of  which  that  Court 
has  for  yeara  been  most  anxious  to  etip- 
pressr  And  as  to  the  notorious  tmfiic  id 
mdulgences,  and  (he  legitimate  and  inevi- 
table mference  of  a  tarilt— why  this  you  will 
not  touch,  through  exceeding  solicitude  to 
be  "  confined  to  Uie  precise  question."  Yet 
you  do  not  hesitate  about  an  episode  on 
Maria  Monk,  or  unmeasured  and  most  im- 
necessary  allegations  as  to  two  absent  <dsiv 
gymen. 

But  why  speak  of  boo  clergymen  %  What 
(I  say  it,  1  assure  you,  wim  respect,  and 
meaning  not  the  least  insinuation  as  to  your 
sincerity,  yet  in  candour,  in  justice,  what) 
are  both  of  your  letters  but  a  series  of  as- 
sertions, which,  though  they  may  convey 
your  honest  opinion,  certainly  ou^t  not  to 
be  ventured  iighUy,  and  never  ought  (o  be 
employed  either  as  a  substitute  for  testimony 
or  a  mode  of  impeaching  the  character  of  a 
witness.    Only  see,  sir,  how  vou  appear. 

In  1769,  Dr.  Robertson,  at  the  head  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  states  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tariff  aa  an  historical  fact,  and 
his  work  is  now  a  standard  in  colleges.  To 
which  I  add  that  Schlegel,  in  a  note  in  the 
last  edition  of  Mosheim  (Murdock's  Trans. 
V.  3,  p.  13,J  quotes  the  authority  of  D'Es- 
pence,  a  aistinguished  Catholic  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  who  acknowledged  and  con- 
demned the  Tax-book,  and  that  both  Dr. 
Benson  and  Bishop  Watson  speak  of  it  as 
unquestionable,  (see  Watson's  Theol.  Tr.  v. 
5,  p.  274,)  and  that,  ae  late  as  1820.  the 
PnxestantB  reprinted  i(  in  Paris.  (Bayle,  v. 
12,  note.)  Vet  you  affirm  the  work  to  be  bo 
acknowledged  a  fo^ery — that  it  is  "strickeu 
from  the  books  of  education,  and  no  man 
in  Europe,  who  aspiies  (o  the  reputation  of 
a  scholar  or  the  lioerality  of  a  gendeman, 
will  venture  to  allude  lo  the  Tax-book  ! !  !'■ 
You  say,  too,  "  Robertsou  pins  his  faith  oa 
Bayle,  and  the  Frankfort  edition  of  the 
taxen,  whereas  he  gives  several  other  au- 
thorities. His  references  stand  thus — "  Fa*. 
cicul  Eer.  expet  et  fug.  1. 355.  J.  G.  Scbel- 
homii  Amenit.  Literar,  f'mncof.  1725,  v.  2, 
369.  Diction,  de  Bayle,  Artie.  Banck  M 
Tuppius.  Taxa  Cancellor.  Romance,  edit. 
Fianoof.  1661,  passim."    (Rob.  p.  137.) 

In  ITOS,  Saurm  affirms  that  he  is  able  to 
"give  to  the  whole  wodd  full  proof,"  &o., 
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and  citet  die  Tax-book,  and  in  177S  hie 
learned  editor  quotes  the  work.  What  ib 
joat  answer?   ''Thejr  are  both  declaimets." 

Buck  and  the  Encyclopedia  give  an  ex- 
tract from  the  work,  and  refer  to  Buthorities. 
But  what  of  thati  They  "do  not  state  that 
it  was  seen  by  a  good  wilneBs,"  nor  "  that 
the  extract  is  correct"  Do  yon  mean  that 
they  Dusht  to  have  appended  an  aHidavit  that 
they  did  not  deliberately  record  falsehoods  1 

You  want,  however,  it  seems,  some  one 
to  say  that  "a  good  witneM  saw  the  book." 
Well,  sir,  hear  Drelinconrt.  I  never  said 
he  "  was  an  Italian."  Does  "Roman  Caiha- 
he"  mean  "  Italiaa  Catholic?"  But  grant- 
ing as  you  say,  (I  have  not  examined 
the  point,  but  conceding)  (hat  he  was  a 
Protestant;  this  certainly  does  not  weaken 
his  testimony  with  me,  and  you  admit  that 
"  my  mistake  does  not  affect  the  quesdon." 
Now,  he  is  writing  to  a  Catholic  Bishop. 
and  what  is  bis  statement  1  "I  have  seen, 
says  he,  "three  editions, that  of  IS2D,  iS45, 
and  1625,  and  I  havt  myuV  the  edition  of 
1S30."  Doea  thebishop  ileny  thisl  You 
do  not  _pTeter)d  to  atBrm  that,  but  dismiss 
him  with  saying  "he  proves  nothing  1" 
Proves  noihiiigl  he  proves  everything. 
And  of  what  avail  is  it  to  say,  the  edition 
of  1520  was  not  of  Rome  1  You  know  that 
an  edition  at  Paris  in  1520  could  not  have 
been  the  work  of  Prateatants. 

D'Aubigne  also  quotes  the  book,  and  I 
remarked  that  he  cites  the  edition  of  1520 
as  the  first.  You  reply  "he  doea  no  mch 
tliins."  Be  pleased,  then,  to  translate  the 
words  of  Bayle:  "  J  ai  djt  aussi  que  d'Au- 
bi^e  cite  I'edition  de  Paris,  1520."  "  I  have 
said  that  D'Aubi^e  also  cited  the  edition 
of  Paris,  1520."  Thisis  the  edition  of  Paris, 
1520.  This  is  the  edition  which  Drelincourt 
had,  and  no  doubt  D'Aubicne  also.  "This 
is  no  evidence,  however. '"you  afHnn,  '■  of 
the  edition  of  1520  in  Pans."  I  beg  your 
pardon :  I  think  it  is,  and,  coupled  with  Dre- 
uncourt's  testimony,  it  settles  the  matter. 

But  if  this  book  was  in  use,  it  would  be 
printed  in  other  places  where  the  Pope  sold 
mdulgenoes.  Is  there,  then,  any  proof  of 
ihia?  and,  in  your  own  words,  "Did  any 
good  witness  see  the  editions  t"  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  Bois  le  Due  is  full 
and  direct  as  to  that  of  Rome.  Du  Mont 
having  published  an  edition  in  1664,  pro- 
feaaing  to  be  from  the  edition  of  B\)roe, 
1514,  and  wishing  to  satisfy  the  public  that 
it  was  correct,  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
Bois  le  Due,  and  that  otBcer  cave  him  a 
certificate  which  is  printed  witL  the  work, 
declaring  that  Du  Mont's  work  was  word 
ibr  word]^  exact  with  the  edition  of  Some, 
1514.    Here,  then,  we  have  Du  Mont,  who 


not  only  sou  the  Roman  edition,  but  rtprirdti 
it ;  and  we  bare  also  the  official  voucher  of 
its  accuracy.  You  seem  to  feel  that  this 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  edition  of 
Rome,  tor  you  say,  "a  certificate  that  be 
compared  moi  d  mot,  his  edition  with  an 
edition  ahovm  to  kim  at  printed  in  Rome." 
Sir,  having  given  the  French  of  word  fir 
word,  (mot  a  mot,)  which  makes  it  appear 
a«  if  you  were  translating  closely,  why  did 
you  not  give  the  French  for  "  diown  him 
aa^"  Bayle  has  no  such  words.  He  aays, 
"Jesais  qu'en  1664,  Ftienne  Du  Mont,  11- 
braire  de  Bois  le  Due,  y  publia,  en  laiiu,  el 
en  flamand,  sar  unc  edUvm  de  Rome,  1514, 
un  lirre  intitule:  Taxa  sacrm  Penitentiarv 
apoBtolicn,  et  qu'tl  fit  coliationner  mot  i 
mot  son  edition  a  celle  de  Rome,  de  quoi, 
un  secretaire  de  la  ville  le  Bois  le  Duo, 
donna  ua  certifical,  qui  est  imprirae  a  la 
page  131."  "  I  know  thai  in  1664,  Stephen 
Du  Mont,  bookseller  of  Bois  le  Due,  pub- 
lished in  Latin  and  Flemish,  founded  on  on 
edition  of  Some,  1514,  a  book  entitled,  Taxee. 
&c.,  and  that  he  compared  his  edhion  word 
for  word  with  that  of  Some,  of  which  a  sec- 
retary of  Bois  le  Due  gave  a  certificate 
whica  is  printed  at  page  131."  Bayle  also 
says  that  two  clerks  of  Bois  le  Due,  ueposed 
that  they  aided  the  secretary  in  the  collation, 
and  that  it  was  word  for  word;  and  their 
affidavits  also  accompanied  the  work.  (Art. 
Pinet.) 

Is  there  proof  of  any  other  editionsi  and 
did  "any  good  witness  see  them?"  Lot 
Banck  testify.  He  travelled  in  Italy,  and 
Spain,  and  France,  and  was  a  "  scholar" 
and  ''professor  of  jurisprudence,"  and  was 
"  honoured  with  distinguished  appoint- 
ments." Here  then,  is  a  man  possessing 
every  qualification  and  facility,  and  he  de- 
clares that,  to  make  his  work  complete,  he 
consulted  the  most  ancient  editions  of  the 
Tax-book,  and  compared  them  word  for 
word:  and  that  he  used  the  edition  of  Co- 
logne, 1523,  and  Wittenhuig,  1558.  He 
also  examined  "  a  rnanuKripl  copy  shown 
him  by  Sibon,  a  Bernard  Monk  ana  lecturer 
in  the  College  at  Rome;" — of  what  date  he 
does  not  say,  but  it  was  "a  maruucripl." 
and  as  the  lecturer  only  let  him  have  a  siglit 
of  it,  (mmmuRtfue,)  I  presume  that  it  was 
the  tariff  then  used,  but  which  it  was  no 
Um^er  tafi  to  print^  indeed  the  printing  of 
which  was  prohibited.  How  do  you  get 
rid  of  Banck!  With  the  other  witnesses 
you  simply  affirm,  "they  prove  nothing, 
are  dedaimers,"  &c  Of  this  one,  you  uor 
dertake  to  impeach  the  testimony  by  argu- 
ment, and  what  do  you  urgel  1st.  Banck's 
work  "  was  not  a  docnment  for  which  any 
tribunal  was  accountable"— that  is  to  say, 
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if  a  dietingaiBhed  lawyer  should  collect 
oaiefully,  aJid  pabLiah  correctly,  all  the  acts 
of  the  legislatiire  on  any  subject,  and  gire 
ft  complete  and  full  edition,  he  would  pub- 
lish statutes  for  which  the  legislature  was 
not  accotmtable !  As  this  wilt  hardly  bear 
looking  at,  you  try  another  method.  You 
first  deny  positively,  that  Banck  says  he 
procured  any  eo^  of  tlie  Tax-book  in  Rome. 
''Banck  never  made  snch  an  assertion," 
(letter  Isl.)  Then,  in  the  foce  of  (hie,  af- 
mm,  that  he  does  profess,  not  only  to  have 
prorured.  but  brouM  axray  a  minled  topy  in 
1644 — 'the  copy  Banck  brought  from  Rome, 
was  in  1644,"  (lellet  ad;)  and  then  quote 
Banck  himself,  to  show  that  the  book  wa: 
on  the  index  of  prohibited  worke  in  1570 
and  exclaim  with  no  less  than  three  triiim 

Cnt  !!1  at  the  absurdity.  Is  this  right 
ck  doa  say,  he  procured  and  availed 
himself  of  a  copy  in  Rome;  bnt  i' 
private  mamncript  copy,  stiown  him  ^ 
lecturer  as  above — being,  as  I  said  before, 


1644.  This  second  attempt  is  worse  than 
the  first.  These  sorts  of  arguments  are 
dangerous;  they  are  almost  always  sure  to 
explode   in  the  hands  of  the  person  who 

After  disposing  of  the  witnesses 
style,  you  come  to  Pinel,  whom  you  icocc 
for  the  last,  and  whose  memory  you  seek 
,  by  accusing  him  of  a  ~   '  '  '    ' 


n  Catholic  Church  with  many  outrages." 
Now,  sir,  I  do  not  slop  to  observe,  ihat  for 
this  vaeue  assertion  of  Feller's,  you  give 
not  a  smele  reason.  Let  that  pass.  Ad- 
milling  toat  Pinet  wa«  severe  upon  the 
Church  of  Rome,  you  certainly  retaliate 
heavily,  when  you  requite  him  with  an 
indictment  for  a  crime  most  heinous  and 
infamous.  Does  any  single  biographer  or 
writer  bring  this  charge  against  himT  Not 
one.  And  of  what  consequence  is  your 
reference  from  Bayle,  to  a  work  of  his, 
tracing  the  geneali^  of  certain  families, 
in  which  his  account  appean<  sometimes  to 
be  fanciful?  Is  not  the  same  inie,  as  to 
almost  all  the  writers  who  formerly  at- 
tempted to  give  the  origin,  not  only  of  fami- 
lies, but  nations  ?  What  has  this  lo  do  with 
the  wicked  and  malicious  enormity  you 
unjustly  impute  lo  him  ?  In  this  veiy  next 
article,  Bayle  speaks  of  Pinei's  translation 
of  Pliny,  and  commends  highly  his  discri- 
mination and  pains-laking  industry,  Bui 
what  is  all  (his  to  the  purpose;  and  why 
reserve  him  for  the  laBt>    Pinet  was  only 


mentioned  as  the  author  of  an  edition  of  the 

Tax-book,  in  1564,  and  his  name  referred 
lo,  as  the  article  under  which  Ba;j'le  fur- 
nishes much  of  the  foregoing  testimony) 
nor  can  I  permit  myself  to  be  diverted  from 
that  testimony,  by  any  digressions  about 
"  Hugh  de  Tnc,  and  the  beauteous  Val- 
duque,  daughter  of  Valduqree,"  &c.  Pinel 
only  published  an  edition  of  the  tariff,  which 
the  witnesses  already  cited,  prove  to  have 
existed;  and  these  witnesses  at  once  repel 
the  charge  of  deliberate  forgery,  which  you 
venturea  to  bring  against  a  literary  gentle- 
man of  noble  birth,  and  which  you  ought 
not  to  have  brought  without  some  proof. 
But  you  say  you  have  proof.  Well,  sir,  I 
will  now  see  what  it  is  worth.  I  think  a 
moment's  examination  will  dissipate  it  all, 
and  leave  you  again  standing  upon  your 

Let  us  see  what  is  iho  testimony  by  which 

fou  expect  to  fasten  upon  Pinel  the  guilt  of 
aving  maliciously  forged  the  Tax-book  in 
1564,  although  Bayle  and  D'Aubigne  assert 
the  existence  of  former  editions,  and  Banck 
and  Drelineourl  declare,  and  the  secretaiy 
of  Bois  le  Due  and  two  pcribes.  certify  offi- 
cially lhat  thev  were  in  their  possession, 
and  as  we  shall  presently  see,  two  eminent 
Roman  Catholics  admit  them.  You  offer  no 
direct  testimony,  but  supply  its  place  by 
two  inferences.  Now,  when  I  pressed  yon 
with  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  insisted 
upon  the  inevitable  influence  of  a  tariff. 
you  did  not  like  that  sort  of  testimony,  ana 
evaded  it,  I  will  not,  however,  imitate  you. 
1  admit  induction  is  a  just  mode  of  arriving 
at  truth,  and  I  lake  up  your  two  inferences 
in  order.    What  are  they? 

Isl.  The  Roman  Chancery  has,  yon  sav, 
certain  definite  duties,  and  the  tariff,  even 
if  enacted,  would  not  belong  to  that  depart- 
ment of  the  court.   But,  what  force  is  there 
in  this,  lo  any  one  at  ail  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  course  of  justice?    Not 
only  is  it  a  universal   truth,  thai  different 
courts  have  ever  exercised  concurrent  juris- 
diction in  some  thingn;  but  no  legislative 
dieiribulion   of  duties  ever  can  confine   s 
>un  like  the  Chancery,  within  a  jurisdic- 
on  fixed  and  immutable.    I  do  not  profess 
ibeacquainted  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
le  "dozen or (im  dodging  j^aas,"  which  you 
Lj*  it  furnishes,  and  where,  of  course,  a  pnr- 
suit  of  the  real  culprit,  in  this  matter,  might 
prove  for  ever  vain ;  but  I  know  loo  much 
lurts  to  believe  that  the  Roman  Chan- 
has  always,  since  1450,  been  restricted 
e  prec'isB  limits  which  you  a.'<sign  to  it. 
not,  however,  neceHsnry  even  lo  make 
these  remarks.     I  shall  show,  by  your  own 
""■""'"""""I,  that  the  Chancery  is  the  tribunal 
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bom  which  aioae  the  taias  conld  have 

Ods  of  its  preeent  duties,  you  Btaie,  is 
"Abeoktion  from  canonical  censure,  tiz.  : 
excommiuiicfttioD,  auapension,  &c.,  but 
joa  add,  "not  from  suiB."  Well,  in  your 
own  first  note  to  me,  you  assure  me  that 
'^mdulgtna  ii  not  a  bcente  to  commit  tin, 
Btither  if  if  a  mode  of  rig^iiating  the  price  at 
v^ich  tin  may  bt  eontmifi^,  nor  u  if  abiotulion 
from  a  tin  alrtadt)  mmraitted."  Indulgences, 
(herefore^  beine  "  not  abeolution  from  sins." 
coma  within  loe  jurisdiction,  not  of  the 
penilendaiy,  but  the  Chancery.  Here,  then, 
we  hare  you,  by  your  own  declaration,  shut 
out  of  the  penitentiary,  and  shut  up  in  the 
Chancery,  ae  the  proper  tribunal  to  remilate 
indulgences;  and  then  the  nature  and  his- 
tory of  indul^nces  show  them  to  belong  to 
die  Chancery.  The  real  truth  is,  that  in- 
dulgences, m  theii  origin,  were  nothing 
mora  than  a  remission  "of  the  temporal 
consequences  of  sin,"  (Mosh,  vol.  iii.j),  83,) 
thu  is,  suspension  and  excommnnicalion 
from  the  church.  Faber  correctly  uays,  that 
Ihey  were  only  at  first  "  a  shortening  of  the 
penod  of  ercommunicalion."  iFaber's  DifT. 
of  Rom.  Cb.  lltb.)  Both  thdlpatory  of  in- 
dulgences ajid  your  admission,  then,  show 
the  Chancery  to  be  the  proper  bureau  for  a 
isrifl',  regulating  the  prices  of  indulgences. 
In  proceu  of  time,  the  Popes,  bishops,  Sue.. 
■bused  tliese  very  indulgences,  and  sola 
(hem  to  the  people  a»  raniiting  siiis,  in 
order  to  render  them  a  good  article ;  and 
Leo  X.  OMertB  (as  I  before  showed),  that  he 
had  a  right  to  do  so.  Bui,  although  the 
deluded  multitudes  were  thus  fleeced;  no 
change  of  jurisdiction  could  fallow,  because, 
while  the  Popes,  bishops.  Sic.,  filled  their 
coffers  by  the  traffic,  these  were  not  "tht 
dtaxh,*'  and,  to  use  the  language  of  your 
own  Gregory  de  Valenlia,  that  infillible  and 
immaculate  abstraction,  llu  chiaxh,  looked 
spoo  the  thing  as  only  "  a  pious  fraud,  as  if 
a  mother  ahoold  induce  a  child  ID  run,  by 

Srumisingan  apple,  although  she  aiierwanfs 
)thnotgivB"it.  (DelndiJgen.  L.  2.)  Now, 
the  Taji-book   was  the  Pr^'i  tariff  in  tkt 
uk  of  indulgencaj  and  thus  it   is  mathe- 
tically  demonstrated  that  the  Chancery  was 
the  proper  court.     You  see,  then,  sir,  that  I 
bare  you  in  this  dreaded  IribunEil  with  the 
Tax-book  in  your  hand,  and  in  spite  of  the 
"dozen  or  two  dodging  places ! !"    Here 
foar  first  proof  that  Pinet  was  a  forger! 
■One  word  more  as  to  these  oouile.    Bayle 
infbrnis  ns  of  the  case  of  Parrhasius.    You 
say  it  was  a  case  of  "  rehabilitalion  for 
elaodestine  marriages."    Now,  it  was 
so;  it  was  a  case  of  incest,  committed  by 
■  niece  of  ParrhaMiis,  of  which  the  guit^ 
vol-  in. 


couple  endeavoured  to  escape  the  puni^- 
-leot  by  a  secret  marriage.-  That,  however, 
could  not  shelter  ihem,  without  the  Pope's 
indulgences,"  ("  a  moius  que  la  papa  iie 
leui  accordat  une  diapiense.")  To  obtain 
this,  Parrhasius  writes  lo  his  friends  at  Rome 
to  intercede,  and  they  inform  him  that  it  ia 
granted,  and  that  Hp  muHl  come  to  Rome, 
and  "  not  forget  to  bring  the  price  at  which 
the  indul^nce  was  granted,"  {qa'  il  n'  oub- 
liat  point  de  porter  1 'argent  aquoi  la  diDpense 
etait  tax^e.)  Bayle  adds  that,  besides  the 
price  in  the  Tax-'book,  Farrhasius  had  to 
nettle  with  "the  Datary."  Here,  then,  we 
find  the  Datary  concerned,  not  with  a  "  re- 
habilitalion," but  with  aa  indulgence  for 
incest,  which  you  Bay  belongs  only  to  the 
Penitentiary.  Here  the  Dalaiy  grants  the 
indulgence,  and  the  Datary  ajid  Chancery 
I,  you  will  not  deny,  once  the  same 
[.  (Furet  Un.  Diet.  Art.  Daterie.)  Thin  is 
another  conclusive  evidence,  that  Ibe  argu- 
:,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  courts, 
tirely  against  you:  and  I  sliall  presently 
show,  too.  thai  the  Abbe  Richard  settles  thin 
point  conclusively. 

Now  for  your  second  inference.  It  Is  ihjs : 
if  the  tariff  existed^  would  not  Luther  and 
Calvin  have  upbraided  the  Pope  wiih  it' 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  answer  that  when 
you  prove  that  they  did  not;  and  as  it  is  a 
negative  pregnant,  the  burden  lies  upon 
you.  Sir,  neither  you  nor  I  have  ever  read 
all  the  voluminous  writings  of  these  men- 
believe  that  there  is  a  complete  copy 
tale.  This  iti  enough.  But  suppose 
(which  I  do  not  admit)  that  the  tax  is  not 
led  by  either,  in  their  printed  works, 
tier  of  surprise.  The  truth  is, 
ty  since  Europe  and  the  Court 
of  Rome  have  been  reformed,  that  any  in- 
dignation or  surprise  would  be  felt  at  such 
a  tariff.  "The  traffic  in  indulgences  was  , 
BO  notorious,  and  the  excesses  (as  Mosh.  de- 
clares,) by  priests  and  bishops,  and  every 
''  ior  ruler  of  the  churi^b,''  so  outrageous, 
the  tariff  was  then  a  blessing,  anil  its 
enforcement  would  have  been  a  shelter 
from  the  promiscuous  and  imHanted  Reecing 
under  which  the  people  had  groaned! 
Hence  Mosheira  mentions  the  Popes'  con- 
fining the  traffic  to  themselves  as  limiting 
of  the  bishops.  Robertson 
ily  since  men  nave  acquired 
!  notions  that  the  sale  of  par- 
dons appears  impious,"  and  adds,  "these 
things  are  incredible  in  our  age."  But 
"  this  traffic  was  so  far  from  shocking  man- 
kind (then)  that  it  soon  became  general, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  impotition,  the  officers 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  published  a  book," 
Ac.    lie  deeign  of  the  Tax-book  of  lh« 
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Chancery  was  simil&i  to  ibax  of  the  license 
to  retail,  which  it)  compared  to  it  in  the  me- 
morial, viz. :  a  legislative  legulation  of  what 
before  was  wUieSued  and  pronnscaous.  How 
abeurd  would  it  be  some  centuries  hence  to 
argue,  that  the  legislature  did  not  pa^  the 
Lice 066  Laws,  because  inen  who  viewed 
these  lawH  aa  an  attempt  to  lemedythe  evil 
did  not  upbraid  the  legislalura  with  them ! 
No,  sir,  the  tariff  would  have  appeared  no 
evil  in  those  days.  It  was  merciful  in  com- 
paiison  wllh  the  gross  and  unbridled  piofli- 
eacy  of  avarice,  which  -both  Luther  and 
Calvin  saw  everywhere  around  them,  and 
which,  caused  both  (o  abandon  a  church 


they  do  uoi  menrion  the  book.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  book  was  certaiuly  known  to 
■hem,  since  the  Protestant  princes  ineeited 
it  in  their  cause  for  rejecting  the  Council  of 
Trent,  (held  1545-6,  Bayle  v.  3,  p.  78.) 
TTiis,  then,  is  the  worth  of  your  second  ar- 
gumenl. 

I  have  now  to  say  a  word  aa  to  one  or 
two  minor  matters,  out  which  go  to  fill  up 
your  argument,  ana  appear  plausible  until 
examined.    You  profess,  it  seems,  to  have 


IS  that  Bayle  says,  "  people  are  taxed  ac- 
cording to  their  punK,  the  rich  heavily,  the 
poor  moderately ;"  and  in  the  edition  of 
1520,  in  Drelincourt's  possession,  ''the  poor 
were  not  lo  receive  the  indu^ences,"  they 
were  "  only  for  the  rich.''  Do  you  aMi 
"how  I  reconcile  these ^"  I  answer,  aim- 
ply  by  referring  to  the  ori^ial,  and  showing 
tbal  neither  Bayle  nor  Drehncouit  assert 
what  you  quote.  Bayle  simply  says,  "  it 
was  necessary  lo  settle  widi  tne  Datary  ac- 
cording to  a  man's  circumstances,''  and 
refers  to  the  case  of  Parkhabius  and  the 
'  Dalary  at  Home ;  the  passage  from  the  edi- 
tion in  the  pOBSession  of  Drelincourt,  I  have 
cited  already  in  French :  there  is  not  a  word 
about  "  only  for  the  rich ;"  it  is  "  they  that 
have  no  irumeu  at  all  (non  sunt,)  cannot  pro- 
cure the  indulgences."  Where  is  now  the 
contradiction  ?  It  exists  only  in  youi  own 
quotatians. 

The  other  discrepancy  you  profess  to  have 
delected,  is  between  D'Aubigne  and  Drelin- 
court's  book,  and  the  index  of  prohibited 
works;  and  you  ask  again,  "how  will  I  re- 
concile this?"  I  answer  in  exactly  tile 
•ame  way — by  referring  lo  the  original,  and 
correcting  your  quotations.  D'Aubigne  says 
tbere  were  Catholics  (and  I  tmsl  there  were 
many,)  who  wished  not  to  "  suppress"  but 
"  to  extiipale"  (exlirper)  altogether  this 
damning  book;  "but  the  Holy  See  would 


permit  it,"  instead  of  doing  whal 

thty  wished,  and  at  once  abolishing  the 
shocking  practice,  the  Inquisitions  of  Rome 
and  Spain,  only  condemn  the  book,  "  on  the 
ground  (as  they  pretend)  that  the  Frotea- 
tants  had  corrupted  it,  — '■  ne  I'ont  coiv- 
damnee  qu'en  supposant  que  les  heretiqaee 
I'avaientcorrompue."  Bayle  well  adds,  "this 
does  not  show  that  the  church  abhorred  the 
rules,  but  may  only  mean,  thai  they  r^>ented 
having  allowed  the  book  to  be  made  pub- 
Uc,  and  wished  to  keep  it  among  the  secret 
things  of  the  Cabinet."  This  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  prohibition,  and  Baitck  Jbiatd,  at 
Borne  a  manvscr^  used.  Who  is,  tnea  sur- 
prised, thai  Claude  D'Espence  and  others, 
who  looked  upon  the  practice  as  a  great 
moral  enormity,  viewed  these  acts  of  the 
Inquisition  as  anything  but  the  extavating 
they  desired  f  or  tbat  D'Aubigne  considered 
them  in  their  true  light,  viz. :  as  an  indirect 
recognition  of  the  principles  of  the  tariff^ 
since  they  do  not  disclum  or  charae  forgery 
as  you  do,  but  ^mit  the  book  ana  only  pro- 
hibit on  pretence  "  that  the  heretics  had 
corrupted  it."  Where,  then,  is  the  discre- 
pancyl  and  as  to  Drelinconrt's  declaialioD 
to  the  Bishop  what  has  that  to  do  with  acts 
passed  by  me  Inquisition  of  Rome  and 
Spain?  You  certainly  do  not  mean  that 
these  would  have  prevented  the  sale  which 
he  mentioned  in  Paris.  So  much  for  ths 
contradictions  you  detect 

You  afltnn  mat  Pinel's  edition  was  Boon 
assailed,  on  the  ground  of  the  absurdity  of 
making  the  Chancery  the  tribunal  of  the 
tariff.  Of  this,  however,  you  furnish  no 
proof.  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
Chancery  was  the  proper  court,  and  the 
authentic  editions,  whicn  "  cannot  be  dia- 
avowedj'"  (Bayle)  have  their  titles  accord- 
ingly. That  of  Rome  is  entiUed,  'J  Taxes 
cancellarits  per  Marcellum  Silber,  alias 
Frank,  Romsincampo  Flore,  anuoMDXIV. 
die  xviii.  Novembris,  impresss,  finiunt  feli- 
citer."  That  ofParia,  1520, is  "Taxffi Caocel- 
larisaposiolicfeeiTaxeapfenitentiariceitidem 
apostoIicB."  Whal,  after  this,  becomes  of 
your  assertion  that  Pinet's  edition  "  was 
assailed''  and  that  "  Dumont  made  an  eflort 
10  remedy  Pinel's  mistakes,"  &c.!  Ab  to 
different  editions  varying  in  some  items  of 


altered  at  almost  every  si 
ion  proves  there  was  no  fb^eiv. 
since,  in  ihal  case,  all  the  editions  wouul 
have  scrupulously  conformed  to  the  apu- 
rious  original. 

So,  too,  in  respect  to  the  coins,  and  PineA'a 
confesmng,  in  his  preface,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  precise  value  of  some.    That  yoa 
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Eittempt  to  make  (heee  proofs  of  foTgeiy, ' 
^howg  that  you  are  indeed  deplorabfy  m 
vant  of  evidence.  They  are  proof  (if  any 
ftrther  ware  needed^  of  the  contrary.  Any 
man  who  haa  ever  Wen  to  Europe  knows, 
ihat  a  traveller  there,  has  to  study  a  new 
»rt  of  cnnency  in  iJnioM  every  little  prin- 
cipality and  canton.  It  is  not  Burprising, 
ih^refore,  that  Pinet  could  not  give  (he  pre- 
e'ae  lalne  of  all  the  coins  mentioned  in 
some  of  the  copies  of  the  Tax-book,  edited, 
as  ihey  had  been  in  different  places,  and  as 
Banck  sttssts  of  the  old  copies  he  examined 
—giving  die  prices  in  different  sorts  of  mo- 
ney. Oo  the-  other  huid,  it  is  certain,  that 
had  (his  work  been  anj^ing  but  a  tranela- 
non  of  taxes  previously  existing,  he  never 
n'ould  have  made  the  confession  which  you 
urge  E^inst  him,  viz. :  that  he  could  not 
give  the  value  of  every  lax. 

Really,  sir,  you  #u8t  foi^ve  me  for  say- 
ing thai  I  cannot  consent  10  follow  you  in 

lime,  of  which  f  have  none  to  spare,  and 
conmbute  nothing  to  truth.  Here  is  the 
facl.  We  are  both  quoting  Bayle  and 
fparcbing  his  works  for  evidence,  f  repeat 
it,  he  was  no  Protestant.     Vou  assert  that  he 


-B  lo  rrfigiorj,  he  is  jost  the  judge  for  this 
(pestion,  perfectly  impartial  between  Catho- 
licsandPrateelants.  And  as  Id  a  bibliographi- 
cal poini. — to  which  special  pleading  has  de- 
graded tnia  discussion — you  know,  as  well 
as  I,  that  he  is  acknowledged  authority  all 
over  Europe,  and  hence,  notwithstanding 
jour  opinioa  expressed  of  him,  as  well  as 
&arin  and  others,  you  eagerly  avail  your- 
wlf  of  any  evidence  he  gives  in  your  fa- 
■onr.  Now  let  us  no  longer  be  making 
i^nracta  All  the  testimony  collected  by 
Gajie,  and  hie  judgment  on  them  with  their 
ETOnnds,  will  not  occupy  more  space  than 
vfmr  two  letters.  Give  then,  at  once,  not 
ian«e  extracts  in  English^  with  attempts  to 
iJetecl  contradictions,  which  must  be  vain, 
bnl  the  whole  translated  word  for  word. 
Will  ynu  do  thisl  I  apprehend  not.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  men  would  come  to  the  eon- 
dunion  Bayle  does,  on  the  evidence  which 
he  cites,  and  on  which  ha  remarks,  as  they 
Tonld  see,  with  perfect  impartiality.  As  I 
have  not  room  for  the  whole,  I  will  eive  his 
ranclusions.  "  Suppose  thai  the  heretics 
have  corrupted  (he  work,  yet  the  editions  of 
Rome,  1514;  Cologne,  1515;  Paris,  1520, 
ke.,  cannot  be  disavowed,  and  these  are 
more  than  enough,  to  justify  the  reproaches 
"f  the  Protestants,  and  cover  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  oonfusiOQ."  Again  in  summing 
up  the  evidence — "  My  opinion  is,  that  th« 


Catholic 


r  be 


able  to  invalidate  (S'inscairi  en  faox)  tho 
edition  of  Borne  nor  Pans,  are  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament  (an  fort  grand  em- 
barras).  One  may  see  this  in  the  answer 
which  I' Abbe  Richard  makes  to  M.  Jurieu. 
This  minister  had  exposed  the  abomination 
of  the  Tax-book.  The  Abbe's  defence  is, 
that  they  were  tnHjindimdual  aett  {jmtipt^- 
tieulieri),  and  never  authorized  by  the  laws 
and  mnora  of  the  Church."  Then  follows 
the  Abbe's  reply  in  full,  in  which  he  rays, 
that  "Jurieu  produces  an  ancient  book  of 
the  Roman  Chancery;"  and  his  whole  an- 
swer admits  that  the  taxes  existed  in  Borne, 
that  they  began  under  John  XXII.  (the  very 
Pope  who  yoa  say  regalated  the  QMrtill)  in 
1320.  But,  that  the  Church  suppressed  theui 
as  often  as  (hey  appeared ;  ana  lie  concludes 
ihns ;  "  Let  M.  Juneu,  then,  be  assured  that 
the  nrfs  of  the  Court  of  Rome  were  individual 
ads,  and  Qot  the  acts  of  the  Church."  Bayle 
gives  several  reasons,  which  he  thinks  snffl- 
cieot  to  fix  the  odium  on  the  Church ;  but  1 
do  not  cite  them.  I  have  never  once  attri- 
buted the  work  to  (he  canons  of  the  Church ; 
I  ascribed  it  to  the  Chancery,  and  I' Abbe 
Richard  admits  this  fully.  Here,  then,  is  a 
single  witness,  of  himself  sufficient  lo  over- 
throw all  your  aigument  about  a  forgery. 
The  editoiB  of  the  Nouv.  Diet.  Histor.  Bio- 
graph.  (Caen,  1768)— Roman  Catholics  and 
violent  against  the  Reform  at  ion — refer  (under 
Art.  Pinet  and  BancE^  to  Pinet's  translation 
of  the  Tax-book,  without  the  least  pretence 
of  its  being  a  forgery.  I  have  other  autho- 
rities, but  I  ^ve  only  one,  viz. :  Claude 
D'Eepence.  I  mentioned  him  before  as 
cited  oy  Schlegel;  and  Drelincourt  also  re- 
fers to  his  language  against  the  Tax-book. 
(Bayte.)  D'Espence  was  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  refused  a  Cardinal's  Hat  in 
1556,  (Lemprier's  Un,  Biograph.)  Here, 
then,  is  another  most  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic,  and  a  man  whose  piety  and  mag- 
nanimity must  command  the  aamir"' "      ' 


all ;  what  does  he  si 


"  Provided  rr 


1  be  extorted  everything  prohibited  la 

Permitted.  There  is  almost  nothing  forbid* 
en  that  is  not  dispensed  with  for  money. 
So  that,  as  Horace  said  of  his  a^,  tho  great- 
est crime  a  person  can  commit  is  to  be  poor. 
Shameful  to  relate  !  They  give  power  to 
priests  to  have  concubines,  and  to  live  widi 
their  harlots  who  have  cQildten  by  them, 
upon  paying  an  annual  tribute.  And,  in 
some  places,  they  oblige  priests  lo  pa-j  this 
tax,  saying  they  may  keep  a  concubine  if 
they  please.  There  ts  a  printed  boot,  which 
has  been  publidy  sold  for  a  consideraUv 
time,  entitled,  "llie  Taxes  of  the  ApostoU- 
cal  Chancery,'  from  whicb  one  may  learn 
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crimes,  than  from  all 
(he  books  of,"  be.  be.  "And  of  those  crimes 
there  are  some  which  persona  may  have  liber- 
ty to  commit  for  money,  while  Ekbsolutioas 
from  all  of  Ihem  after  they  have  been  commitled, 
may  bo  boughl.  I  refrain  from  repeating 
the  words,  which  are  enough  lo  strise  one 
with  horror." — Claudiue  Espence'a  Com- 
ment, ad  Cap,  1,  Epiet.  ad  Til.  deg.  11. 

Here  then  I  slop,  and  lei  ua  see  how 
matters  stand  now.  You  rest  your  whole  cm 
on  proving  Pinel's  work  to  have  been  a  di 
liberate  foicery ;  and  after  two  loog  epicitU 
felt  so  conHdent,  that  it  really  seems  an  e] 
eraiHo  of  moderation  not  at  once  lo  "  ask 
conceaeion  of  victory."  But  where  are  you 
nowl  I  confess  that  when^  at  the  request 
of  some  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  hastily 
wrote  the  memorial,  and  casually  used  the 
oomparisoD,  I  had  probably  only  seen  the 
■latBmentB  of  Saurm  and  Robertson^,  and 
diese  weie  aufficient  to  Batisfy  my  mmd  as 
to  the  tariff.  What  Protestant  community 
will  believe  that  they  would  record,  as  you 
affirm,  a  palpable  and  notorious  falsehood^ 
I  am  now  surprised,  that  in  this  comer  o 
the  world,  in  a  sequestered  village,  without 
access  to  any  of  those  large  libiaries  of  ec- 
cleBiastical  documents,  by  which  I  am  per- 
suaded J  could  in  a  moment  have  settled  the 
point,  I  have  yet  been  able  to  procure  such  a 
mass  of  testimony  to  a  tmth,  which  it  has 
been  the  eflbrl  of  the  greatest  pan  of  Europe 
to  suppress.     Let  us  lefiapitulale  a  lillle. 

1.  Of  the  two  argiuientB  on  which  you 
rely  one  is  good  for  nothing,  and  the  other 
recoils  fatally  and  estabUshes  deciuvely  the 
Tery  point  you  deny ! ! 

i.  There  is  full  proof  of  editions  long  be- 
fore Pinet's.  His  was  in  1564,  and  L'Abbe 
Richard  admits  the  tariff  of  sin  1320.  Du- 
mont  and  two  clerks  and  the  secretary  of 
Bois  le  Due  eBtablisb  that  of  Rome  1554. 
and  Cologne  ISlS^and  Drelincourt  ana 
D'Aubigne  prove  that  of  Paris  1520.  Banck 
proves  that  of  Cologne  1623  ;  Drelincourt 
proveB  that  of  Paris  1545.  I5J6  is  the  dale 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  protest  of 
(he  Protestant  princes,  and  in  Iheir  protest 
they  inserted  a  copy  of  ihe  tariff— (This 
Bavle  supposes  to  be  the  copy  which  Pinet 
followed  as  "  they  agree  precisely,"  resem- 
blent  parfaitement.)  Banck  proves  an  edi- 
tion of  Wittenberg  1558.  About  1555, 
Claude  D'Enpence  flourished,  and  he  ad- 
mits the  Tax-book  as  existing  "for  lomecon- 
lidtrabU  tinu  i" 

8.  Yon  assert  that  the  Tax-book  of  sin  if 
apalpable  and  acknowledged  forgery.  This 
nay  De  vout  sincere  conviction.  But  it  is 
only  at  Inis  late  dav,  and  on  this  side  the 
water,  ibat  such  a  defence  could  be  set  up. 


Eepence,  about  1555,  admits  the  work.  Id 
1570,  even  the  Inquisitions  of  Spain  and 
Rome  do  not  pretend  to  any  forgery;  bat 
only  that  "  it  had  been  corrupted."  And 
L'Abbe  Richard,  in  Bayle's  tune,  and  in 
Paris,  where  certainly  the  matlei  could 
have  been  settled  when  Jurieu  preached 
against  the  abomination  of  ihe  Tai-book, 
and  produced  an  ancient  copy,  did  not  for 
a  moment  attempt  to  say  that  there  was  fo^ 
geiyj  but  admits  the  guilt  of  the  Chancery, 
and  mformB  ue  when  mal  Court  commenced 
to  issue  tariffs  for  siu.  viz.,  1320;  and  rests 
hiswholedefenceonaenyingthat  the  Ckurck 
could  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
Chancery. 

4.  You  assert  that  the  tariff  is,  in  Europe, 
eo  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  fable, 
"  that  well-informed  Protestants,  ashamed  of 


man  in  Europe  who  aspires  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  scholar,  or  the  liberalitv  of  a  gen- 
tleman will  venture  even  to  allude  to  it." 
And  yet,  in  1820,  it  is  printed  by  the  Pro- 
testants in  Paris.  In  the  latest  edition  of 
Hosheim,  SchlegeL  cites  D'Espence  in  proof 
of  it ;  and  it  stands  recorded  in  the  works  of 
Benson,  Watson^  and  Robertson;  and,  I 
venture  to  say,  m  every  Protestant  work, 
where  it  was  ever  mentioned !  So  much 
for  the  former  part  of  your  remark,  and  as 
to  the  latter,  an  humble  individual  like  my- 
self must,  I  suppose,  be  content  lo  occupy 
a  place  with  Rooertson,  Bishop  Watson,  and 
o  excessively  liberal  and 
ignorant,  as  to  be  convinced  by  testimonj, 
which  is  full,  conclusive,  and  irrefragable. 

Your  remarks  on  an  Elnglish  divine, 
whom  I  do  not  know,  and  a  clergyman  in 
Baltimore,  whom  I  think  I  do  know,  (and 
who,  if  rov  suspicions  be  correct,  ia  one  of 
the  moat  bonourable  upright  and  devoted 
Presbyterian  pastors  in  the  country,) — these 
rks  require  no  comment  from  me. 
Whittaker,  however,  demands  a  pasoing 
tribute.    He  declares,  you  say,  "that  lorgery 


I  amongst  the  disciples  of  Popery." 
IB  hia  Droad  assertion;  and  you  en- 
dorse it,  by  adding,  "it  was  the  force  of 
evidence,  which  urged  him  to  write  this." 
Well,  sir,  if  this  be  so.  Protestantism,  in- 
stead of  reforming  one  part  of  Europe,  and 
~nore  than  half  reformingthe  other,  as  some 
enotant  and  illiberal  people  Ihinlc,  has  io- 
leed  proved  a  curse  to  the  world.  But, 
vithout  Aaying  a  word  about  the  notorious 
third  Lateran  Council,  which  makes  not 
only  falsehood,  but  peijury,  a  virtue,  in  be- 
half of  the  chutcb— -omitting  that,  will  yoa 
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permit  rue  TeapectfQlly,  to  ask  you 
quefltion?  Did  neither  yon  nor  Wnitlaker, 
in  "loolcing"  for  an  example,  ever  chance 
10  light  upon  a  certain  book  called  "  Pas- 
cal's Provincial  Letters!"  Remember,  sir, 
Pascal  wae  no  Protealant;  he  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  your  church 
and  an  omunent  to  hia  age ;  and  he  writes 
of  the  Jesuits,  whom  I  venture  lo  pronounce 
ihe  most  enlightened  as  they  were  certainly 
(he  most  powerful,  of  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic orders.  And  what  does  he  eay  of  them, 
and  their  principles  of  action  1  I  quote  from 
pa£:e  329,  where  he  speaks  of  their  mode 
(f  defending  themstlves  agaijist  a  passage  iji  one 
aflhar  imlingi,  with  which  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Tax-book)  they  were  sometimes 
rather  uogracioualy  twitted.  "La  plus  in- 
noceule  maniere  de  vous  defetidre,  est  de&- 
avouer  hardiment  les  choaes  les  plus  evi- 
denles."  "  To  deny  boldly  the  most  evi- 
dent things,  is  your  most  innocent  sort  of 
defeoce,"  "Vous  forgez  dee  eorilB,  pour 
rendre  vob  ennemis  odieux,  comme  ui  Itttre 
i'miminiitTeaM.  Amauld,-poui  {aim  cmiie," 
fcc.  "  You  forge  writings  lo  make  your 
enemies  appear  odious,  as  the  Utter  of  a 
mrdder  to  M.  AmmM,  in  order  to  have  it 
beliered,"  &c.  "Vous  altribuez,  d'autres 
fois,  a  Tos  adversaries  des  ecrits  pleins 
d'impiete,  comme  ia  lettre  circulaire  des  Jan- 
ttnatn."  "You  falsely  attribute  at  other 
omestoyouradversariea  writings,  full  of  im- 
piety, as  the  circular  epistle  cf  tke  Jansenista." 
■'Vous  citez,  quelquefoie,  les  livres  qui  ce 
Airent  jamais  au  monde,  comme  Us  consti- 
lucionsau  Saint  Sairement,  d'ou  vous  rapporte/ 
lies  passages  que  vous  fabriquez  a  plaisir." 
■"  You  cite  sometimes  books  tnal  were  never 
in  Ihe  world,  as  the  eorutttutioru  of  the  IMy 
Satrament,  out  of  which  you  quotepassageB 
fabricated  by  you  at  pleasure."  iTieBO  are 
the  words  of  Pascal,  and  these  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Jesuits.  Yet,  Whiltaker,  good 
nan,  cannot  for  the  life  of  him,  find  one  in- 
flince  of  forgery  amon^  the  Catholics,  and 
declares  that  it  is  "  pecuhar  lo  the  reformed ;" 
and  you  vindicate  nis  assertion ! !  No  apo- 
loj^  is  needed  for  citing  these  passages. 
The  case  demands  it,  and  while  the  remaik 
made  by  Whitlaker,  and  affirmed  by  you  to 
be  the  troth,  is  a  sweeping  denunciation  of 
ihe  whole  Protestant  wond,  my  quotation 
[like  ail  I  have  said)  has  reference  to  the 
rnorals  of  an  age  long  past.  These  very 
Jesuits  were  the  persona  who,  in  1570, 
^!9ued  an  Index  Prohibitorum,  in  vrhich 
ihey  do  not  pretend  a  forgery,  but  only  a 
corruption.  That  such  men  slopped  there, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  remembering 
(hat  they  lived,  not  in  the  nineteenth,  but 
in  the  sixteenth  century;  when,  although 


goaded  with  the  book  bv  the  ProteetantB, 
even  ihey  fisit  that  the  Ining  was  yet  too 
notorious  for  them  to  hazard  farther. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  request  with 
which  you  close.  From  the  very  first,  I 
have  declared  that  the  committee  had  no 
intention  to  attack  the  Church  of  Rome ;  snd 
I  cannot  now  but  add  that  I  think  you  have, 
most  gratuitously,  forced  on  a  controversy, 
by  which  you  can  assuredly  have  done  that 
church  no  good.  If  your  object  was  not 
strife,  but  "peace  and  charily,"  why  did 
you  not  make  the  request  in  your  first  com- 
municarion?  And  why  even  now^  after 
using  such  holy  tetms,  do  you  finish  off 
with  a  flourish  about  "following  it  up?" 
I  owe  it  both  to  you  and  myself  not  to  put 
upon  this  language  the  construction  it  at 
first  seems  lo  demand.  Yet  what  is  ile 
meaning!  And  why  employ  it  at  all,  if 
your  wishbe for  "peace  and  charity!"  But 

.!._.  .!.:_  ■_  yQ^[.  iJegife  ;   — ■" 

"  irohn 
expunge 

from  the  memorial  the  unnecessary  para- 
graph— as  it  cannot  promote,  but  will  pro- 
voke opposition  to  the  address,  and  may 
seem  disrespectful  to  the  Legislature ;  and 
does  "  wound  the  feelings  of  many  of  my 
fellow-cilizens :"  You  "ask  of  me  (you 
aay)  no  concession  of  victory,  no  abandon- 
ment of  opinion,  but  you  entreat,  as  a 
favour,  for  peace,  for  prudence,  for  charily, 


IS  Ihe  paragraph  of  whicn 


that  I  will     . 
you  complain. 

Now,  air,  here  ip  a  request,  with  which  I, 
at  once  and  most  cheerfully,  oemply,  as  far 
as  is  in  my  power.  I  have  no  apprenensiona 
that  the  Le^slature  would  impute  to  the 
Prince  Wilham's  meeting  any  waul  of  re- 
spect. It  is  the  love  we  bear  our  native 
Stale,  and  our  desire  to  see  her  maintaining 
her  high  and  noble  station — as  well  as  a 
wish  to  rescue  onr  fellow-men  from  de- 
struction— which  has  prompted  our  petition, 
that  a  great  and  growing  sin  may  no  longer 
be  made  the  subject  of  license  and  taxation : 
what  you  suggest,  therefore,  as  to  this,  haa 
no  weight  with  me.  But  to  your  other  rea- 
sons I  nave  no  hesitation  in  yielding.  To 
refuse  would  be  to  give  you  good  ground 
for  questioning  the  sincerity  of  my  repeated 
assurances  that  I  never  meant  to  attack  a 
religious  sect  or  lo  insult  its  raembeiB.  Ae 
to  the  Tax-book  of  Iniquity,  my  opinion  haa 
been  fully  confirmed  and  established,  by 
the  investigation  required  in  this  discus- 
sion; but  "peace  and  charity"  are  names 
which  should  be  very  dear  to  every  disciple 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  "  for  peace — for  cha- 
rity," to  prevent  unnecessary  "  opposition  (o 
the  memorial,"  and  to  satisfy  those  to  whom 
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fou  allude,  that  I  hail  no  deaign  "to  do 
violence  to  their  feeliogs,"  simply  from 
these  coneideiaiioas,  I  expTOBS  my  free  and 
full  couBant,  as  an  individual,  to  the  alleta- 
don  you  eo  eamesdy  eotieat  This,  you  at 
ODce  see,  is  all  I  can  do.  Had  you  been 
piefient  at  the  meetiag,  and  made  thle  le- 
quest,  I,  aa  one  of  the  committee,  would 
have  acceded  readily.  At  present,  you  are 
aware,  thai  the  report  of  the  conmiiltee  be- 
longs not  to  me.  but  to  the  body  which 
adapted  iL  As  the  oSensive  clause  ia  en- 
tirely unimportant,  being  only  a  compariaon, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  gentlemen 
who  may  piebent  the  memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature, will  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
omit  it,  if  requested  to  do  so,  for  the  reasons 
youassign.  AsiotJIus,  however,I,ofeourse, 
can  aay  noltung, 

I  conclude,  by  expresung  a  hope,  that  do 
word  has  been  allowed  lo  escape  me  inthis 

Saper,  which  can  be  regardedby  vou  as  a 
eparture  from  the  courtesy  I  wisn  to  ob- 
sene.  If  so,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  1  am 
tmconscious  of  it,  and  lo  assure  you  that  it 
has  been  wholly  unintentional.  I  have  the 
honour  to  remain,  reverend  sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

RlCUlBD  FULLCB. 

Beautbn,  August  23d,  1839. 


ChsrlMton,  Thuradtf,  Aag.  29, 1339,  lOo' clock. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Chirleston  Courier  : 
Gkntlemej<  '■ — I  have  just  now  laid  down 
your  paper  of  thin  mommg,  which  contains 
the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Fuller,  dated 
the  23d  inst. 

As  1  am  very  much  pressed  by  duties 
which  will  admit  of  no  postponement,  I 
shall  not  be  able  lo  send  my  reply  this  day, 
but  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  furnish  il  lo- 
monvw.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  meet  his  new  testimony,  and  lo  show 
that  bis  remarks  on  my  topics  will  not  sus- 
tain his  conclusions.  Should  he  then  con- 
sent to  let  the  tpedal  am  of  the  "Statute 
enacted  by  the  Roman  Chancery,"  be 
judged  of  by  the  testimony  and  arguments 
adduced,  1  shall  consent  to  abandon  my 
^>ecial pleading,  and  in  considering  the  merits 
of  the  questions  of  indulgences,  and  iheir 
abuse,  1  sliall  be  ready,  m  return,  for  his 
concession,  in  consenting  to  withdraw  the 
clause  objected  to  hy  me  &om  Che  memo- 
lial,  to  grant  him,  that  enormous  and  crimi- 
nal abuses  did  exist,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Tax-book  was  interpolated, 
and  that  the  editions  which  be  refers  lo 
should  be  considered  fo^ries. 


I  shall,  however,  if  I  mistake  net,  satis^ 
him  (hat  the  Roioaa  Catholic  Church  con- 
demned those  abuses,  and  used  great  efforts 
for  their  correction. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

t  John,  Bmop  <^  Charleatoti. 

(From  the  Coarisr  of  August  SI,  1839.) 
To  the  Reverend  Richard  Fuller,  Beaafon. 
Beverend  Sia : — You  tell  me  that  1  have 
disappointed  you:  I  regret  it;  but  1  must  say 
that  you  have  not  disappointed  me.  1  cal- 
culated that  you  wrote  uie  truth,  when  you 
asserted  thai  you  meant  nothing  oflensive 
lo  Roman  Catholics  by  the  passage  in  the 
memorial  which  has  given  rise  to  this  con- 
troversy. Your  acceding  to  my  reoueat  is 
the  best  proof  you  couM  furnish,  inai  my 
estimate  of  you  as  a  gentleman  was  correcl. 
I  am  quite  certain  that,  though  it  is  not  In 
your  power  to  strike  the  passage  from  the 
memorial,  it  is  quite  in  your  power  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
adopted  it  lo  consent  to  its  being  cancelled ; 
and,  of  course,  so  far,  we  shall  stand  as  if 
this  clause  never  had  been.  I  also  calcula- 
ted thai  you  would  use  your  best  exertions 
to  sustain  the  position  you  had  taken.  Nei- 
ther have  I  been  dis^poinled.  I  was  pre- 
pared for  ingenuity  and  industry,  and  I  see 


full  evidence  of  both. 


did  not  abandon  the  original 
because  I  bad  recourse  lo  special  pleailing, 
instead  of  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Sir,  I  apprehend  the  question  origi- 
nally was,  whether  there  was  "  a  statute 
enacted  by  the  Roman  Cliancery,  making 
assaesination  and  murder  and  prostitution 
and'  every  crime  subjects  of  hceuse  and 
taxation^  and  regulating  the  price  at  which 
each  might  be  committed."  Now  I  giill 
consider  the  merits  of  the  case  lo  be  found 
solely  and  singly  in  the  queslion,  whether 
the  Roman  Chancery  did  enact  such  a 
statute :  and  I  therefore  avoid  eveiy  other. 
You  produced  a  number  of  wiuesses  and 
examined  iheir  merits.  Yours  waa  a  tpecial 
chargt,  1  made  a  «peaal  repbi.  The  questioD 
is  one  rather  of  simple  inquiry  as  to  the 
truth  of  a  special  allegation  made  by  you, 
than  of  religious  conlrovetsy.  But  I  arn 
tree  to  avow  that  if  such  a  statute  was  en- 
actedj  the  tribunal  and  its  abellora  were 
therein  guilty  of  the  most  irreligious  mis- 
conduct; and  I  now  repeat  what  1  origi- 
nally staled.  I  wish,  "  if  you  be  correct, 
that  the  whole  community  may  unite  with 
you  in  the  reprobation  you  so  ^stJy  caet 
upon  the  Roman  Chancery."  The  Tilx- 
book  of  the  Roman  Chancery  was  pioducetl 
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by  yon  as  the  statote.  T  admitted  that  there 
WAS  a  Tax-book,  but  I  denied  that  the 
copies,  which,  upon  the  authority  of  Bayle, 
you  produced,  were  conect.  Istaled  that 
they  nad  been  interpolated,  and  1  gave  you 
as  ffiy  opinion,  that  Pinet  was  the  origuial 
&bricator.  Yon  now  undertake  to  diow 
that  I  had  no  gromid  for  aeserlins  that  there 
had  been  an  interpolation,  and  why  my 
opinion  respectinB  Pinet  is  untenable.  The 
two  questions  are  perfectly  distinct.  I  have 
no  dcrubt  whatever  leapecting  the  first,  that 
is  the  interpolation.  Wilh  regard  Co  the 
second,  Tiz.,  Pinet's  beiii^  the  ori^al 
fabricator,  I  am  not  so  positive;  but  it  is 
Bext  to  evident  to  my  mind  that  he  was.  I 
two  no  reason  to  clwnge  my  opinion — and 
such  is  the  opinion  of  "  many  critics  much 
more  respectable  that  I  can  pretend  to  bo." 
These,  sir,  were  from  the  beginning  my  as- 

Pinet's  book  was  published  in  1564.  My 
statement  was  that  there  existed  no  previous 
edition  of  the  Tax-book  which  contained 
these  iniquiions  items,  whose  existence, 
n^Q  a  genuine  copy,  would  appear  to  sue- 
tam  yoQT  assertion,  that  such  a  statute  as 

E3U  describe  was  enacted  by  the  Roman 
bancery.    Pinet's  edition  contained  some 
such  clauses. 
Your  ground  then  would  be  to  show  that 

Cvions  editions,  containing  ihoss  or  simi- 
olauses,  did  exist,  and  that  they  were 
senoine  and  authentic.  In  order  to  efiecE 
diis,  you  endeavour^  1st,  to  fasten  contra- 
dictions and  inconsistencies  upon  me,  in 
my  examination  of  your  witnesses, — 2d,  to 
uphold  their  credit,  and  9d,  to  bring  new 
eridence  to  sustain  their  position. 

Now,  RT,  T  shall  proceed  to  examine  youi 
charges  against  my  mode  of  showing  that 
yon  have  failed  lo  prove  the  enaclroeni  of 
(be  statute.    You  say : — 

"  TTie  sophistry  about  a  license  and  a  tax, 
yon  stin  introduce,  I  perceive,  when  nothing 
else  can  be  said.'' 

What  is  the  proof  of  this  1 

"In  your  first  letter,  you  admit  that  if 
yon  saw  the  editions  of  toe  tariff  mention-. 
ed,"  viz.,  at  Rome,  1514,  at  Cologne,  I5I5, 
at  Paris,  1620j  "it  would  prove  thai  a  pe- 
nalty was  inflicted,  &c."  Now,  sir,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  supplying  what  your  fai. 
refers  to,  and  what  I  wrote ;  it  is  as  follows, 
"  upon  the  delinquent,  after  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime,  not  that  a  license  was 
Ejvioasly  granted."  You  also  appear  to 
ve  ovenooked  the  following  words  which 
I  wrote,  and  which  I  shall  here  give  in 
italics,  ''  suppose  1  did  see  such  a  book, 
and  that  it  was  what  you  describe, — it  would 
iMrf  MMbnn  the  trulk  of  tht  charge  r^Ste  memo- 


rwi."  I  shall  not  charge  garbling  upon  you, 
but  I  apprehend  thai  the  complexion  of  my 
whole  sentence  was  thus  changed  b}'  you; 
for  I  there  asserted,  as  I  stiL  do,  that  the 
existence  of  the  book,  even  were  it  what 
you  describe,  would  not  prove  that  such  a 
statute  as  that  mentioned  in  the  memorial 
existed,  I  also  stated  in  that  letter  that  I 
did  not  know  of  any  book  which  fixes  a 
price  for  the  absolution  from  any  sin,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church;  and  after  stating,  that  in  the 
•Roman  CathoUc  Church  an   indulgence  is 

the  mode  of  regulating  the  pnee  at  which 
sin  may  be  committecT  nor  is  it  an  absolu- 
tion from  sin  already  committed, — and 
therefore  it  was  not  what  your  memorial 
described. 

You  desire  to  show  my  inconsistencies 
thus:  "But  when  I  produce  evidence  the 
moat  satisfactory  of  the  eiislence  of  these 
editions,  you  say  I  ought  to  produce  the 

Now,  sir,  if  you  did  produce  such  evi- 
dence, it  would  not  show  that  I  was  incon- 
sistenc,  because  I  previously  said,  whether 
correctly  or  not  it  is  for  others  to  judge,  that 
such  evidence  would  not  prove  the  allega- 
tion of  the  memorial;  and  again,  1  would 
not  be  inconsistent,  for  1  still  say  that  von 
have  produced  no  such  evidence, — but  thai, 
in  saying  that  you  have  jiroduced  it,  you 
only  beg  the  question.  This,  loo,  is  to  be 
decided  by  our  readers. 

Again,  you  charge  me  with  inconsistency 
because  I  will  not  touch  "  the  notorious 
traffic  of  indulgences,  and  the  legitimate 
and  inevitable  inference  of  a  tariff."  "And 
yet,  I  do  not  hesitate  about  an  episode  on 
Maria  Monk,  or  unmeasured  and  most  un- 
necessary allegations  as  to  two  absent  der- 
gyraen,''  I  have  above  shown  why  I  would 
not  touch  indulgences,  because  theit  abuse 
was  a  different  question  from  that  of  the 
existence  of  the  alleged  statute ;  and  be- 
cause, from  their  nature,  they  did  not  come 
under  its  description.  The  episodes  were 
direct  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  system  of 
fiction  and  forgeryto  misrepresent  our  tenets 
and  practices;  and  these  proofs  were  intend- 
ed to  meet  efforts  such  as  I  have  oflen 
known  lo  have  been  made,  and  which,  in 
your  last,  you  mske  to  uphold  Pinet,  when 
you  say  that  1  venture  to  bring  a  charge  of  . 
deliberate  forgery  against  a  literary  gentle- 
man of  noble  birth,  and  which  I  ought  not 
to  have  brought  without  some  proof.  I 
thought  I  had  brought  some  proof,  and  I 
did  not  therefore  think  them  "  most  unne- 
roHHary,"  nor  do  I  consider  them  "  nnmea- 
I  "    In  the  case  of  one  of  the  clergy- 
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men,  the  author  admitted  that  he  fabricated 
the  document, — and  in  the  other,  from  my 
own  personal  examination,  and  from  the 
most   respectahle   testimooy,   I   know   the 

It  is  not  for  rae  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
my  letters;  it  is  for  our  readers,  and  to 
their  judgment  1  commit  them. 

Your  next  charge  upon  me  is,  that  I  im- 
puted to  you,  wilhoul  foundation,  the  state- 
ment that  Drelincourt  was  an  Jlalian.  Sir, 
I  gave  myautborily;  your  own  words  were, 
ttuit  be  waj  "  a  Eoman  priest."  You  ask 
me,  "Does  Annan  Catholic  mean  ItaUan 
Catholk?"  I  answer,  it  may,  because  there 
ate  Roman  Catholics  who  are  Italians — and 
it  may  not,  because  there  are  Roman  Cath- 
olics who  are  not  Italians;  but  a  "  Boman 
priest"  certainly  means  a  priest  of  the  Ro- 
man territory,  which  territory  is  certainly  in 
Italy,  You  do  not  say  that  yon  wrote  Bo- 
man Caiholk,  and  if  you  did,  trie  printer  has 
made  the  omission,  which  misled  me.  And 
since  I  found  you  had  so  litde  knowledge 
as  to  give  him  to  us  as  a  Roman  Cathohc, 
which  I  inferred  from  vour  calling  him  a 
pnmt,  an  appellation  which  I  believe  Cal- 
vinistic  clergymen  disclaim,  I  thought  you, 
perhaps,  knew  just  as  little  of  his  country. 
Let  this,  sir,  be  my  excuse  in  answer  to 
your  disclaimer. 

You  next  ask  me  to  translate  the  words 
of  Bayle.  where  yon  assert  that  D'Aubigne 
quotes  the  book,  and  says,  that  of  Paris. 
1530,  was  the  first.  Sir,  I  am  quite  satisfieci 
with  your  translation.  It  correspande  with 
the  translation  in  the  Charleston  Library,  to 
which  I  refer  in  making  my  slatements.  I 
was  kindly  invited  by  a  mutual  friend  of 
oura  in  this  city,  to  use  in  his  library  a 
French  edition,  to  which,  I  believe,  some 
friends  of  yours  in  this  city  also  have  ac- 
cess; but  1  generally  use  the  translation 
m-de  by  English  Protestants,  and  as  it  is 
open  to  all,  I  refer  to  it  on  this  occasion. 
Bui  let  us  see  the  charge  made  upon  me, 
and  how  iat  it  is  su  stained - 

Your  words  are:  "D'Aubigne  also  quoies 
the  book,  and  I  remarked  that  he  cited  the 
edition  of  1520  as  the  first.  You  reply,  'he 
says  no  such  thing,'  Be  pleatsed,  sir,  to 
translate  the  words  of  Bayle,  (they  are  thus 
translated)  PMis,  1520."  Thus,  j^ou  make 
It  appear  that  I  Ilippanlly  dony^  without  any 
sround,  what  Baj-le  asseria        -    -    ■ 


My  words  were,  "  you  tell  us  that  D'Au- 
bigne stated  that  the  edition  of  Paris,  in 
1580,  was  the  first.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you 
to  my  letter  of  the  l7th,  where  1  show  thai 
D'Aubigne  sa^s  no  such  thing,  but  thai  his 
note-maker  said  the  -edition  of  ISTO  was  the 


firM ;  and  another  note-maker  says,  that  was 
probably  a  mistake,  and  that  1520  was 
meant.  This  is  no  evidence  of  an  edition 
of  1520  in  Paris."  Now,  your  quotation 
from  Bayle  is  in  his  note  upon  Baxick  ;  and 
for  his  assertion  that  D'Aubigne  cites  the 
edition  of  Paris.  1520,  he  refers  us  to  the 
article  Pinet.  BbvIb's  own  words  there  are 
the  following:  "The  commentator  on  the 
words  jtue  groa  declares  that  this  is  found  in 
folio  36,  verso ;  he  doubdess  means  that 
edition  mentioned  by  D'Aubigne,  vIk.,  that 
of  PajLs,  1570j"  to  which  3ie  following 
marginal  note  is  attached :  "  a  typographi- 
cal error,  probably  for  1520." 

My  remarks,  in  my  letter  of  the  ITth,  re- 
specting D'Aubigne,  are,  "Between  him- 
self and  his  note-maker,  we  are  told  of  a 
Paris  edition  of  1570,  by  Toussaint  Denis. 
Another  note-maker  in  Bayle  states,  that 
this  must  be  a  typographical  error,  and  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  probably  1520."  I 
then  state  that  the  abject  of  the  coirectian 
was  manifestly  to  heal  a  blunder,  which  I 
there  describe.  I  leave  to  my  readers  now 
to  decide  between  us.  * 

You  next  insinuate  that  I  have  given  a 
false  translation  in  describing  Band's  edi- 
tion, "  Sir.  having  given  the  French  of  iMrd 
for  word  (mot  k  mot),  which  nkakes  it  ap- 

Sear  as  if  you  were  ttanslatins  closely,  why 
id  you  not  give  the  Frendi  for  '  skown 
him  asV  Bayle  has  no  such  word."  My 
answer  is,  because  I  was  not  trandating 
closely,  nor  translating  loosely,  but  de- 
scribing, as  my  context  shows.  The  de- 
scription, also,  1  still  give  as  conect.  1  did 
not  assert  that  Bayle  staled  it  in  the  words 
I  used,  "  shown  as  printed  in  Rome,"  but 
I  described  it  so.  And  how  else  coutd  I 
properly  describe  it?  Dumont,  who  printed 
the  book  in  1664,  showed  the  secretary  a 
book  bearing  on  its  title,  if  you  will,  that  it 
was  printed  m  Rome  one  hundred  and  fiAy 
years  before.  I  described  it  "  shown  as 
printed  in  Rome."  Now,  sir.  you  must  be 
aware,  and  Lf  you  are  not,  abundant  proof 
could  be  furnished  to  show,  that  at  thu  pe- 
riod itwas  byno  means unco«uD on  to  issue 
books,  whose  tide  pages  purported  that  they 
had  been  printed  m  a  different  place,  and  at 
a  different  time,  from  what  was  really  the 
fact.    Nor  was  this  always  done  for  the 

furpose  of  misleading  the  ordinary  reader, 
ut  more  frequently  to  escape  the  penalty 
of  a  prohibitory  law,  and  to  baffle  the  proee- 
cutor.  Nothing  is  better  known  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  books. 
Hence,  the  title  page  was  no  evidence ;  and 
it  was  therefore  I  described  the  book, 
"  shown  as  printed  at  Rome."  Bayle  cer- 
tainly has  no  such  words,  nor  did  I  say  be 
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had.  Neither  does  lie  directly  aseert  that 
(he  work  was  printed  at  Rome.  Mis  words, 
as  traodaled  in  the  CharleBton  Library,  are 
EabsCLQtialiy  yoar». 

''  D'Aubiene's  Comiuentator  afRnnB,  thiit 
the  Paris  edition  of  1520  in  the  firei;  but  I 
know  that,  ia  1664,  Stephen  Dumont,  a 
booksellei  of  Boie  le  Due,  published  in 
I^in  and  Fletniah,  fioni  an  edition  printed 
at  Roioe  in  1514,  a  book  entitled  Taxet  Can- 
t^aria  Apottoliac,  aTid  Ta;ac  Sacra  Apai- 
Uiiica;  and  that  he  collated,  ^vo^d  for  word, 
his  edition  with  that  of  Some,  of  which  a. 
certiticale  was  given,  printed  in  p.  131,  by 
a  secrelajy  of  Bois  te  Due.  It  ia  said,  in  the 
jire^e  in  queBtJon,  that  this  same  work 
WHS  printed  at  Colen.  Jpvd  Gotvvuuri  Co- 
hxiam,  tn  1515." 

Now  Bayle  furnishes  no  proof  that  this 
was  printed  in  Rome,  in  1514,  or  at  any 
dme,  nor  that  it  was  printed  at  Cologne,  in 
1515;  but  he  says  that  he  knows,  what  1  do 
not  deny  or  admit,  that  Dumont  printed  a 
book  from  an  edition  which  bore  upon  its 
title  page,  if  you  will,  or  professed,  m  any 
odier  way  that  you  please,  that  it  was  printed 
ia  Rome,  in  1514.  The  secretary  does  not 
prore,  rior  assert  its  having  been  printed  at 
Rome,  but  the  conformity  of  the  copy.  .  In 
the  article  Banck,  Bayle  writes: — 

"I  have  observed,  likewise,  that  D'Au- 
bigne  quotes  the  edition  of  Paris,  of  1520. 
That  was  not  the  first,  as  some  nave  ima- 
gined; for  the  edition  of  Bois  le  Due  informs 
me  that  this  book  was  printed  at  Rome,  in 
I5U,  and  at  C(Aoga«,  m  1515,  and  it  was 
entitled  Regtila,  Coastitutione*,  Riservationet 
CaaaUaria,  S.  Annini  Twsln  Lconu  Papa 
itcimi,  novtier  edita  ttpablicala  per  Marttlhan 
SUber,  aHat  Franck,  Soma  in  Campo  Flora, 
oMo  MDXIV.  die,  xviii.  Novembri)  imnresta, ' 
fitiunt  JtikUer.  This  is  what  is  testified  br 
the  two  echevins  of  Bois  le  Dnc.  who,  witn 
the  BBcretaiT  of  the  city,  had  collated,  word 
for  word,  this  edition  of  Rome,  with  that 
which  Stephen  Dumont,  bookseller,  of  Bois 
le  Due,  published  in  the  year  1664,  and 
which  IE  entitled  Tkca  Cancdhria  ApostoHcei, 
(L  Taxa  Sacra  Patntentiaria  Apaitoliea." 

Thus,  Bayle  has  no  proof  but  Dumont — 
md  what  is  the  bookseller's  proofT  1  shall 
Nppoee  he  had  a  book  purporting  to  have 
been  printed  at  Rome  in  ]S14.  Where  is 
the   proof   that   thie   was   then   and   there 

Eied  ?  The  echevins  of  Boie  le  Due,  as 
le  calls  them;  the  two  clerks,  as  vou 
thetn.  Surely  you  will  not  say  that  tney 
have  proved  the  book  to  have  been  printed 
u  Roma  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 


•iously.  You  only  inform  ui  that  Bayle 
B  tAev  aided  the  secretary  in  the  colla* 
ij  ana  tbctt  they  deposed  this,  and  that 


the  collation  was  vord  for  word.     This 

leaves  us  still  without  proof  for  an  edition 
in  Rome  in  1514,  or  in  Colore  iti  1515, 
Was  I  then  correct  in  describmg  the  work 
which  was  used  "as  printed  at  Rome?" 
Can  you  eay  more  for  it  man  that  it  purported 
to  have  been  printed  there  in  1 514 ! 

Now,  sir,  I  have  one  word  for  you,  and 
another  for  your  clerks.  You  state  that 
Bayle  asserts  that  they  "deposed,"  and  to 
show  that  the  deposition  was  an  oath,  you 
inform  us,  "  and  their  afGdavits  also  accom- 

Sanied  the  work."  Now,  I  can  assure  you, 
lat  in  the  edition  in  the  Charleston  Library, 
there  is  not  a  word  which  shows  that  they 
either  made  affidavits,  or  that  their  affidavits 
were  published  with  the  work.  It  only  in- 
forms u^that  a  certificate  of  the  secretary 
was  siven,  at  p.  131.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
find  that  they  Kad  sworn,  as  I  could  not  ac- 
quit them  of  perjury  if  they  had :  for  wheu 
you  compare  even  the  two  titles,  you  will 
find  that  they  do  not  correspond  word  for 
word,  because  each  has  many  words  not  to 
be  found  in  the  other.  And,  in  truth,  if  they 
were  both  placed  before  an  impartiai  judge, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  transaction,  ne 
would  have  no  good  cause  to  suspect  they 
were  descriptions  of  the  same  work.  And 
yet,  sir,  1  always  believed  that  when  books 
were  certified  to  asree,  word  for  word,  tha 
agreement  OKtendea  to  the  titles.  Now,  sir, 
I  respectfully  ask,  did  you  not  strain  at  a 
gnat  when  you  quarrelled  with  <w?  and  did 
you  not  swallow  a  camel  when  you  gulped 
the  affidavits,  and  admitted  the  agreement, 
mot  a  mot,  and  concluded  flora  such  testi- 
mony that  there  was  an  edition  printed  in 
Rome  in  1514,  and  one  at  Cologne  in  1519, 
corresponding  with  that  of  Dumont  in  1664* 
I  must  unwillingly  conclude  here,  for  the 
present,  by  aeeuring  you  of  the  respect  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  reverend  sir, 
Your  obedient,  humble  servaot, 

t  John,  Bidu^  of  Charkilon. 
CharleBloD,  3.  C„  August  30.  1839. 


(From  the  Courier  of  Sept.  2.  1839.) 

To  iha  Reverend  Richard  Fuller,  BsBurort. 

Sbvzrxni)  Sir: — I  have  now  to  explain  a 

self-contradiction  which  you  ere  pleased  to 

ihaige  upon  me.    You  write : 

' '  You  first  deny  positively  that  Bonck  says 
le  procured  any  copy  of  lue  Tax-book  ui 
Rome."  To  sustain  this  you  quote  my 
words:  "Banok  never  made  any  such  as- 
rtion." — (lett.  Ist.)  Yon  proceed:  "Then 
the  face  of  this  you  affirm  that  he  does 
profess  not  only  to  have  protured,  but  brougit 
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I  1644."    To  mutBin 


ThiBieHUylookBlike  a  contradiction  j  I 
acknowled^  thtit  it  does. 

Bui,  aj,  me  only  explanation  I  can  offer 
is,  that  when  all  mj  woida  are  quoted,  \hej 
have  a  very  different  meaning  tram  what  a 
few  of  them,  separated  from  the  real,  will 
bear.  T  ahaJl  give  my  words,  ae  thej  are 
found  in  letter  Ist.  They  are  as  follows: 
"  Your  ninth  witness  is  Banck;  you  eavj" 
here  I  quote  your  words,  "  he  procured  in 
Rome  an  edition  of  the  mmous  Tax-book, 
and  published  it."  "I  apprehend  that  here 
yon  nave  made  another  mistake,  and  that 
Banck  never  made  any  such  assertion. 
Now,  sir,  the  aaaertion  which  I  say  tht.. 
Banck  did  not  make,  was  that  whicn  you 
said  he  made;  and  yonr  own  word) 


Chancery,  and  jmbUtked  itt"  My  denial, 
then,  was  not  of  his  having  procured  an 
edition  in  Rome,  but  of  his  having  published 
tht  ediiion  3t>  procured,'  and  my  next  wordt 
make  this  so  plain  as  to  aUow  no  subteifune 
"His  statement  was  that  he  had  a  numbei 
of  copies  differing  in  a  variety  of  points 
&om  each  other,  not  in  di£erence  of  coins, 
but  difference  of  crimes,  and  difference  of 
rates  for  the  some  crimes,  and  that  o 
the  whole  he  gave  a  nan  omiptiatwn,  sup- 
plviag  in  each  what  was  wanting  in  the 
otuer.  Thus  it  was  not  an  exad  com  of  any 
preceding  one."  This  was  what  I  wrote, 
and  it  was  plainly  denying  that  the  book 


legally  demanded  until  ratified  by  the  new 

pontLff,^  you  state  that '  he  procured  in  Rome 
an  edition  of  that  famous  Tax-book  of  the 
Chancery,  and  published  it.'  The  edition 
mbliehed  by  Banck  was  in  1651 — the  copy 
16  brought  from  Rome  was  in  1644." 

Now  all  this  was  predicated  upon  your 
)wn  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  I  denied. 
You  asaerted  that  he  "published  it"  To 
what  does  it  refer?  Clearly  to  the  "  edition 
of  the  famous  Tax-book,"  which  "  he  pro- 
cured in  Rome."  He  published  it,  not  at 
Rome,  but  at  Francker.  He  mnst  have  had 
'a  copy  from  which  the  publication  was 
made,  and  cleaHy  that  most  have  been 
brought  from  Rome.  This,  sir,  was  the  pro- 
cess Dy  which  I  was  led  to  assert  that,  upon 
the  suppositioa  of  your  being  correct  in 
Ktaling  that  if  he  procured  a  copy  of  the 
Taz-book  in  Rome,  and  published  it  at 
Francker,  he  lausl  have  brought  the  copy 
from  Rome.  Now,  sir,  sofar&om  admittiiu 
the  truth  of  your  assertion,  I  denied  it;  (I 
"  '  so  letter  Ist.)  "  Yon  say  he  procured 
□me  an  edition  of  the  famous  Tax-book 


mistake,  and  that  Banck  n 
such  assertion,"     1  argued  i 


and  It  was  plainty  denying  that  the  book 
which  Banck  publishea  was  by  him  slated 


eery  which  he  procured  in  Rome,"  but 
alle^Klhat  it  was  a  compilation  of  his 
own.  Then,  sir,  I  did  not  deny  that  he 
procured  «na  brought  from  Rome  any  edi- 
tion of  the  Chancery  Tax-book:  and,  there- 
fore, if  I  asserted  Uiat  he  did  bring  such  a 
copy,  I  did  not  contradict  myself. 

We  now  come  to  the  statement  in  mj 
second  letter,  and  there  the  passage  is  the 
following: 

"Banck  says  that  amongst  the  copids 
which  he  consulted,  and  from  which  he 
made  his  selection,  were  an  edition  of  Co-^ 
logae  in  1523,  and  one  of  Wittenbe^  in 
1S58.  not  1538,  as  you  state  (and  though 
you  nave  not  noticed  it,  I  was  wrong  here, 
lor  upon  again  looking  to  the  article,  I  find 
you  give  it  correctly,)  and  an  Ilfdian  tract, 
wilhihetaiunderlnnocentX.,  which  should 
not  have  been  earlier  than  1644— (because 
it  was  in  that  year  Innocent  X.  became  Pope, 
and  upon  each  accession  no  tax  can  do 


iver  made  any 
I  the  following 
show  the  ab- 
"The  edition 
1  1661 ;  the  copy 
Le  brought  ^m  Rome  was  in  1644,  and  it 
was  upon  the  index  of  prohibited  books  in 
1570,  exactly  seventy-four  years  previous  to 
this  date ;  and  the  pre&ice  to  Banck's  book 
in  forms  us  that  it  was  placed  upon  the  index 
in  1570,  because  in  Rometiiey  were  ashamed 
of  it,  and  sought  to  stille  it,  and  yet  they 
printed  and  pubUshed  it,  and  allowed  their 
enemy  to  bring  away  a,  copy,  and  publish  it 
to  their  degradation  ! ! !"  Yon  are  qoite 
correct  in  what  you  add,  "and  then  quote 
Banck  himself  to  show  that  the  book  was 
on  the  index  of  prohibited  works  in  1570, 
and  exclum  with  no  less  than  three  trium- 
the  absordiw.  Is  this  right?" 
leads  me  to  see  that  you  perceived 
what  I  intended  to  be  the  drift  of  my  ob- 
servations, which  was  to  exhibit  the  ab- 
surdity of  your  SBsertion,  "  He  procured  in 
Rome  an  edition  of  the  famous  Tax-book 
of  the  Roman  Chancery,  and  published  it." 
I  apprehend,  then,  that  on  my  part  there  is 
no  self-contradiction.  I  leave  to  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  opinion  of  your  production 

As  I  have  been  thus  forced  to  the  re-ex- 
amination of  Banck,  it  will  he  as  well  to 
dispose,  iu  this  place,  of  all  that  you  urge 
to  sustain  him.  Yon  add:  "Banck  does 
say  he  procured  and  availed  himself  of  a 
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a>pf  is  Som«,  but  it  waa  a  jmsatt  numuMript 
topy,  ahomi  him  by  Uis  lecturer  ae  above, 
bemg  as  I  eaid  bmue,  the  private  copf  <rf 
that  mook.  He  saya  notliing  about  '  bnng- 
iiig  awaj  any  copy  from  Rome,'  much  less 
a  printed  one  ia  1644."  Now,  sir,  wore  I 
to  take  this  assertion  of  youTB  ae  a  giound 
apou  which  I  oould  isly,  I  would  desire 
nothing  more  to  eSect  the  complete  destiuo- 
lion  of  yoQi  origioaJ  asHortion — "He  pro- 
citred  in  Eome  an  edition  of  the  famous 
Tax-book  of  the  Roman  Chancery  and  pub- 
lished it.''  If  he  took  no  copy  which  he 
brought  away,  how  ooiUd  he  publish  it? 
He  may  public  his  lecoileciion  of  it ;  but 
would  hia  recollection  of  a  private  mamiKrefi 
am,  ihe  private  copy  of  a  monk,  printed 
after  he  baci  made  a  journey  from  Keme  to 
Francker,  be  admitted  as  authority  in  any 
impeachment  T  Are  the  Pope  and  the  om- 
cen  of  iho  Boman  Chancery  accountable 
for  the  contents  of  a  pivat«  manuacnpt,  the 

tritate  property  of  a  monk,  which  in  all  pro- 
ability  had  never  been  seen  ^y  either  of 
them,  even  admitting  the  existence  of  such. 
a  monk  and  such  a  copy,  and  the  accuracy 
of  ihe  recoilectioQ  of  such  witneu?  You 
uem,  however,  to  think  him  an  exeellent 

"  He  was  a  difitin^ished  Swede.  *  * 
He  spent  some  time  m  Home,  and  returned 
vilh  ^raat  hoooui  to  hia  own  country,  and 
died  m  1662.  He  procured  in  Rome  an 
sdition  of  the  famous  Tax-book  of  the  Bo- 
man  Chancery  and  published  it."  "  He 
travelled  in  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  France, 
Bud  was  a  '  ecjiolar'  and  'professor  of  Juris- 
pnidence,'  and  was  'honoured  with  diatin- 
guished  appointments.'      '  Here,   then. 


lalifica 


^iiity,  aaA  he  declares 

■rork  complete  he  consulted  the  most  an- 
cient editions  of  the  Tax-book,  and  com- 
pared them  word  for  word;  and  that  he 
used  the  edition  of  Cologne,  1S23,  and  Wit- 
lenburg,  1538.  He  also  examined  a  tnanu- 
ifrift  copy,  shown  bim  by  Sison,  a  Bernard 
monk  and  lecturer  in  the  Cdlege  of  Borne ;' 
of  what  dates  h«  does  not  say,  but  it  was 
'a  ma^tMOTft,'  and  as  the  lecturer  only  let 
him  have  a  ai^t  of  it  [ammamiqite),  I  pre- 
aume  that  it  was  the  tariff  then  used,  but 
which  it  was  no  iongtr  safi  lo  rmrint,  indeed 
the  printing  of  which  was  prohiDited.  How 
do  you  get  rid  of  Banck  *  With  (he  other 
witnesses,  you  simply  affirm,  '  they  prove 
Dothing.  are  declaimerBj'  &c. ;  of  tflia  one 
you  undertake  to  impeach  the  testimony  by 
aigument,  aud  what  do  you  urge !  lal. 
Banck'e  work  '  was  not  a  document  for 
which  any  tribunal  was  accountable,'  that 
is  to  Bay,  if  a  distinguished  lawyer  should 


caU«et  carefoUy  and  publish  correctly  alt 
the  acts  of  the  legislature,  on  any  subject, 
and  give  a  oomplete  and  full  edition,  he 
would  pubhsh  statutes  for  which  tha  legis- 
lature was  not  accountable." 

Now  I  shall  tiy  your  remarka  by  Bayle's 
testimony,  taken  iiom  his  notes  on  Banck 
as  found  in  the  library.  Jst  Bayle  slates 
that  Banck  "  says  that  he  consulted  the 
most  ancient  copies,  printed  or  manuscripC" 
He  enumerates  those  which  he  used,  viz. : 
the  edition  of  Cologne,  1523;  that  of  Wit- 
tenbu^,  1538;  thai  of  Venice,  1S84;  and 


pript  of  Sibon,  which  you  state 
aa  nau  not,  for  he  only  "had  a  sight  of  it 
in  Rome,"  and  he  added  notes  and  a  glos- 
sary, and  an  Italian  ttaot  which  contamed 
the  lax  under  Innocent  X,,  who  became 
Pope  in  1644,  and  was  at  the  head  of  Ihe 
church  in  1651,  wh^i  Banck'a  book  was 
pubhshed.  Thus  he  saw  one  manuscript 
and  had  three  printed  copies,  not  one  of 
which  was  either  official  or  proved  to  con- 
form lo  an  official  or  authentic  copy.  Bayle 
Bubsequently  mentions  editions,  Rome,  1514; 
Cologne,  1515;  Paris,  1520;  Venice,  1533; 
Paris  1545;  Venice,  1584;  Fiankfort,  1612; 
and  Paris,  1635,  and  remarks,  "OurI«n- 
rence  Banck  knew  nothing"  of  almost  aB 
of  these  editiona.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  of  almost  all  of  them  tne  very  persoos 
who  were  said  to  have  printed  them  knew 
nothing.  Thid  will  show  the  extent  of  his 
research;  as  that  of  Venice,  1584,  was-  in 
Banck'a  enamerarion,  we  suppoee  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  other  seven. 

Before  I  slated  that  Banok'a  was  a  doon- 
ment  for  which  no  tribunal  waa  aocaunt&- 
ble,  I  gave  the  reasons.  IsL  That  his  com- 
pilation was  not  an  exact  copy  of  any  pre-  , 
cedingone.  2d.  That  the  documents  which 
he  savs  he  used,  differed  from  each  o&er. 
3d,  Taat  he  supplied  from  each  what  was 
wanting  in  the  others.  4th.  That  thon^ 
he  ^ve  it  as  an  edition  (and  of  course  pur- 
portmg  to  be  a  copy)  of  the  Tax-book,  it 
was  a  compilation  of  his  own,  for  which  he 
alone  was  accountable.  I  admit  that  if  any 
tribunal  BubsequenUy  reoognised  its  correct- 
ness, that  tribunal  would  £en  be  accounta- 
ble; but  the  tribunal  which  you  endeavt>tir 
to  make  responsible  for  it,  concurred  with 
that  which  denounced  it.  Bayle's  woidf 
are :  "  And  by  comparing  them  word  foi 
wordj  supplied  by  means  of  one  what  was 
wantmg  m  the  others." 

Now  for  jour  eompwison  of  his  woA 
with  that  Di  a  compiTation  of  ait  the  laws 
upon  any  subject  let  You  beg  tha  ques- 
tion, because  Catholics  denied  that  what  he 
collected  were  laws.  Bayle  saya  that  Pinet, 
Voetius,  and  Hottingei  "  opposed  that  [the 
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Paris  edition  of  1550,]  chiefly  to  the  Ro- 
man CathoiicH,  who  would  never  allow  that 
the  tax  of  the  Chancery  was  ever  published 
with  privilege,  and  neitl,  because  by  placing 
it  on  the  Index  the  propei  Hotnan  tribunal 
denounced  it  as  no  law. 

"  Collect  carefully  all  the  laws."  The 
care  with  which  he  collected,  may  be  Been 
from  your  own  alatement;  he  brought  no 
copy  from  Rome,  thoDgh  he  printed  accord- 
ing to  Bayle,  a  copy  of  the  tax  which  waa 
made  use  of  under  Tone  Innocent  X., — that 
IB,  after  J641j  that  heknewnothingof  most 
of  eight  editiona  which  Bayle  enumeraten, 
and  he  makes  no  mention,  in  describing 
those  that  he  need,  of  Pinet's  in  1564. — 
"  and  publish  correctly."  How  can  sued  a 
compilation  as  this  be  called  a  correct  pub- 
lication, when  he  himself  states  that  he  fol- 
lowed no  edition,  but  made  a  compilation 
from  all  t  This  is  not  noting  the  variations 
which  successive  legiHlaturcs  may  make  in 
the  laWB  upon  any  subject,  and  giving  after 
their  exhibirion  the  exact  law  then  in  force ; 
but  it  in  combining  into  one  mass  all  the 
BtalemenlH  of  documents  which  purport  to 
be  copies  of  one  instrument  and  which  do 
not  in  fact  agree.  This  is  not  a  correct  pub- 
Ueation,  according  to  my  viewj  I  will  not 
say  but    in    your    estimation   il  may  be 


Should  an  American  lawyer  of 
make  such  a  compilation  as  you  describe, 
of  -the  laws  of  any  state  upon  a  ^ven  sub- 

CBt,  it  would  be  a  fair  representation  of  the 
w  and  the  legislature  would  be  accounta- 
ble therefor.  Would  the  legislature  of  thie 
state  be  accoontable  for  a  compilation  made 
by  a  foreign  lawyer,  in  order  to  bring  the 
state  and  its  legi^ature  into  contempt, 
though  thie  compilation  should  purport  tc 
be  an  eihibition  of  its  laws  upon  any  sub- 
ject, whilst  the  tribunals  of  the  state  openly 
denounced  the  works  from  which  the  com- 
pilation was  said  to  be  made,  as  dmraved 
hfl  hoiHie  offonmU?  Banck  was  a  hostile 
opponent  to  Rome;  his  compilation  wai 
made  to  bring  its  tribunals  into  contempt, 
the  works  which  he  said  he  used,  if  they 
existed  at  all,  were  openly  denounced  by 
the  Roman  tribunals,  as  d^aved  by  kogtiU 
opponents  f  Thus,  sir,  I  submit  that  I  have 
sustained  my  assertion,  "  Banck's  ^ 
document  for  which  any  tribunal 
countable." 

I  have  then  done  with  him,  nnloss  you 
should  again  put  him  forward.  It  is  no' 
prerogative  to  force  your  assent;  but 
my  duty  to  show  why  I  made  the  a  _. 
lion,  and  it  is  fot  every  reader  to  form  his 
own  opinion  of  the  snmciency  of  my 


,      ,  I  have  a  word  or  two  for  what 

you"  presumed."  You  presume  thai  Sibon's         1 
manuscript  "was  the  tariff  then  used,  but         ! 
which  it  waa  no  longer  raft  to  print,  indeed         | 
the  printing  of  which  was  prohibited."     I         | 
shomd  suppose  it  would  be  equally  unsafe        I 
to  let  an  enemy  get  a  sight  of  it  in  manu-         ' 
script  as  in  pnnt,  and  that  Sibon  was  then         ■ 
unsafe  for  having  shown  it,  should  he  be         ' 
convicted.  He  conferred  a  favour  on  Banck,        ^ 
by  "giving  the  sight ;"  and  his  friend  Banck, 
in  retum,   publisned  to  the  worid,  and  of 
course  to  the  Roman  authorities,  that  Sibon, 
a  lecturer  in  their  college,  betrayed  them ! !! 
You  observe,  I  consider  ibis  to  be  so  ab- 
surd, that  I  again  use  what  you  call  my 
notes  of  triumph,  but  what  I  only  intend 
for   the  admiration  of  astonishment.    No, 
sir,  it  waa  not  unsafe  to  print  the  genuine 
copy  of  the  work  of  the  Chancery,  though 
1  grant  it  would  not  be  very  safe  to  print  an 
edition  depraved  or  coirupted,  and  it  vas 
only  the  printing  of  such  editions  that  was 
prohibited.  .In  fact,  the  book  containing  the 
regulations   of  the   Roman  Chanceir  was 
continually  printed  and  reprinted  in  Rome, 
from  die  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  to 
the  present  day.   Dr.  Lingard  writes,  (Tracts 
publi^edbyLucas,  Baltimore, note,  p.  HSJ 
I  have,  however,  read  the  Regulffi  Cancel- 
larim,  printed  14S1,  and  several  other  edi- 
tions from  that  period  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century."   They  are  reprinted  at  Rome, 
generally  upon  the  accession  of  each  new 
Pope.  1  have  now  before  me  a  copy  in  the 
Jxu   Carumicum  of  Reiffensteal,     The  copy 
was  published  by  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  Pope  Clement  XL,  and  certified  by 
the  proper  olBcer,  Joseph  Maria  Minicoti, 
the  deputy  guardian  of  the  Chancery.    The 
document  itself  is  contained  in  fourteen  folio 
pages.     Several  decisions  and  solutions  of 
questions  arising  from  its  contents,  occupy 
nearly  eight  folio  pages.   I  shall  freely  show 
it  to  any  who  thinks  proper  to  consult  it.     I 
leave  to  copy  your  own  remark,  which 


readers  will   apply  as  they  i 
'  These  sorts  of  arguments  are  dan; 


.   6t 


igerous; 
they  are  almost  always  sure  to  explode  in 
the  hands  of  the  person  who  uses  tnem." 

You  correct  my  reference  to  Dr.  Robert- 
son's authorities,  and  you  say  that,  besidea 
referring  to  Bayle,  and  the  Frankfort  edi- 
tion of  the  Tax-book,  he  also  refers  to  the 
Fascif  ulus  and  to  Schelhom.  I  admit  the 
correctness  of  your  description  of  hie  notes 
of  reference:  but  they  are  for  his  entire 
paragraph,  which  contams  many  other  state- 
ments besides  the  description  of  the  Tax- 
book — and  I  apprehend  you  will  find  that 
the  two  which  1  omitted,  are  to  sustain  his 
othei  statements,  and  have  no  iwacem  with 
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t  ie  possible  that  tlus  may,  oi 
B  nuBtaka.    I,  however,  aavi 


that  book.    It 

my  part,  be  a 

some  reason  to  think  otherwise.  Should 
f  on  prove  that  I  am  in  error,  I  ehall  be  glad 
Id  be  corrected,  but  it  will  not  give  Bobert- 
eon  one  particle  of  additional  strength. 
What  would  my  argument  gain,  for  in- 
stance,  were  I  to  prove  that  Dr.  Robertson 
confounded  Francker  in  the  Netheilands, 
with  Fianckfort  in  Germany  1 

I  have  done  with'  Sauriu,  with  Robert- 
son, with  Buck,  the  Encyclopedia,  with  Du- 
mont,  with  his  secretary,  with  his  clerks, 
with  their  affidavits,  and  with  D'Aubigne 
and  bis  note-maker  b  typographical  error, 
and  I  have  done  with  Banck. 

Yen  say  that  Drehncourl,  who,  as  Bayle 
tells  you,  was  a  Protestant  mLoister,  "  proves 
everything,"  in  answer  to  my  allegation 
that  he  "  proved  nothing,"  If  yon  t^e  his 
wotd  for  proof,  which  I  am  not  disposed  to 
do  upon  such  a  question.,  and  unaer  such 
circumstances,  he  proves  that  there  was  an 
sdilioD  of  Paris  in  IS20,  which  contained 
the  wicked  clauses,  because  he  said  that  be 
had  it.  Dumont  said  that  he  had  an  edi- 
tion of  Rome  in  1514;  he  did  not  prove  it. 
But  Drelincourt  told  the  Bishop  of  Bailey 
that  he  had  itj  and  yon  ask,  "  does  (he 
Bishop  deny  this?"  1  must  avow  that  1  do 
not  know,  for  I  have  not  seen  the  Bishop' 
answer,  nor  do  I  know  whether  he  made 
iny  answer,  but  I  do  know  that  you  will  find 
in  Bayle'a  note  on  Banck,  the  testimony  of 
Gisbert  Voet,  a  Protestant  minister,  that  the 
Catholics  denied  its  existence,  "  Jddo 
*  lArvm  a  Ponfi/irii*  pataim,  jiegari  ufti,  ita 
wu  venit  at  notlTx  ailegando  Ulam  taxam  mni- 
darii  et  aUumna  >*upecli  luni."  He  had  been 
writir^  of  die  Tax-book  which  he  calif 
Pt^adiarvt,  not  of  the  Roman  "  Chan- 
cery," and  he  says  that  veiy  few  copies 
remain  of  the  Pans  edition  in  4io  of  ISSO. 
It  is  easy,  he  adds,  to  conjecture  who  de- 
sboyed  them,  luid  he  begs  that  they  who 
have  copies  may  be  very  carefiil  to  keep 

"  I  add,  that  the  thing  and  the  book  are 
everywhere  denied  by  the  Papists,  whence 
it  has  became  usual  thai  our  people  are 
suspected  of  lying  aiid  calumny  m  alleging 
that  tax."  I  could  add  other  witnesses. 
Thus,  iir  the  existence  of  the  book  was 
i  by  some  few,  It  was  "  everywhere 


the  book  is  said  to  have  been  printed  sevei 
ty-five  years  before  bis  birfli,  and  he 
called  upon  to  prove  when  and  where  it 
waa  printed}  because,  upon  the  strongest 
eround  of  his  case,  and  beUeving  all  that 
oe  sayB  to  be  tme,  be  had  a  book  which 


porportad  to  have  been  then  and  there 
printed.  You  may  call  this  proof:  I  do  not 
Voel,  who  was  at  least  six  years  nja  senior. 
tells  lis  thai  the  Papists  everywhere  deniea 
that  there  was  such  an  edition ;  and  I  be- 
have it  is  in  human  nature,  that  when  « 
large  body  are  fully  aware  that  a  notorious 
fabricBlioa  is  adduced,  to  charge  against 
them  gross  misconduct  of  which  they  are 
not  guilty,  a  general  denial,  everywhere 
made,  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  that 
every  repetition  of  the  calumny  is  not  met 
by  a  formal  and  writlen  and  recorded  denial. 

You  adduce  Drelincourt  and  D'Aubigne, 

your  witnesses  for  the  Paris  edition  of 
.  >!0.  I  have  done  with  the  latter.  I  now 
repeat  the  former  proves  nothing;  forthough 
he  might  have  had  a  book,  purporting  to 
have  been  printed  in  Paris  m  that  year, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  then 
and  there  printed.  It  might  have  been 
printed  after  1^4.  and  dated  1520,  and  still 
tie  thirty  years  old  when  Drelincourt  was 
bom.  Thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  impeach 
sredit  to  destroy  his  testimony.    The 

j  remarks  may  be  applied  to  nis  book 

of  1S4S,  I  am  done  with  Drelincourt  and 
his  testimony. 

You  ask  me,  "  and  of  what  avail  is  it  to 
say  that  the  edition  of  1520  was  not  of 
Rome?"  I  suspect,  sir,  had  you  delected 
such  a  sajing  on  my  part,  you  would  maka 
it  avail  for  more  than  I  nave  done.  "  YoQ 
know  that  an  edition  of  Paris  in  1520  conid 
not  be  the  work  of  Proteetants."  PeAaps 
not.  But  you  know  that  an  edition  a»  of 
Paris  and  a»  of  1520  could. 

I  regret  that  neither  my  matter  nor  my 
occupation  will  permit  me  to  conclude  as 
speedily  as  we  would  both  desire. 

I  have  the  honour,  reverend  sir,  to  be 
Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

t  JouK,  Bidtop  of  Charlalon. 

Charleslon.  S.  C,  August  31,  1839.  * 


(From  lbs  Coiuisr  of  8eplBmb«r  3,  IS39.I 
To  the  Rev.  Richard  Fuller,  Beaufon. 

RiTEHEND  Sia; — Your  next  topic  beforo 
me  is  Pinet.  You  endeavour  to  sustain  him 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  clearly  it  was  im- 
portant that  vou  should.  You  first  lecture 
me  roundly  for  imputing  to  him  the  "  hein- 
ous and  infamous  crime  of  forgery."  That 
he  was  the  original  fabricator,  was  my  opi- 
nion, and  I  stilTentertain  it,  your  lecture  not- 
withstanding. You  ask,  "  Does  any  single 
biographer  or  writer  bring  this  eharge  against 
him?"  Suppose  no  one  did,  and  that  my  lea* 
son*  would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  wonld 
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the  silenoe  of  others  deetroy  their  value' 
I  &m  content  to  test  upon  ihem  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  opinion.  But  I  shall  give  you 
one  writer,  wluch  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
yonr  question  with  b  "  yes."  Dr.  IJngard 
(p.  1 14  Tracts)  writes : — 

"  It  is  indeed  true,  that  for  the  tranea 
tion  of  business  in  the  Papal  Chancenr,  i 
well  as  in  the  eodeaiastical  courts  in  Em 
land,  fees  have  been  required  by  the  ofl 
cers ;  but  these  are  not  paid  as  the  price  of 
sin,  but  for  expedition  of  business.     This 
citcumstance,  however,  fiunished  a  useful 
bint  to  some  of  the  btheis  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, who  had  no  objection  to  a  pious  fraud, 
when  it  might  promote  thegodly  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  TaxEB  Can- 
ceUarin  Bomaan  were  ingeniously  coi 
ed,  intarpolated,  and  enlarged ;  the  improved 
copy  was  circulated  by  the  Reformers,  as  a 
proof  that   Rome   was  the  great   custom- 
aotue  of  sin,  and  the  cheat  was  greedily 
devoured  by  the  prejudices   of  their  dis- 
ciples.   He  says  in  his  note:  "The  prin- 
cipal editions  of  the  Liber  Taxn  Cancel- 
laris,  are  those  given  by  Pinet  and  Banck, 
and  both  were  centuied  as  spurious  at 
Rome  and  Madrid." 

The  insertion  upon  the  index  dmravala  is 


mony;  I  answer  that  I  give  that  sort  of  testi- 
mony which  is  generailjr  found  sufficient, 
and  generally  the  only  kind  which  can  he 
adduced  in  such  a  case.  1,  That  he  edited 
and  published  a  book  containing  the  fabri- 
cated matter.     2.  That  as  soon  as  could  be 


That  there  is  no  endence  of  its  having  I 

Srevioustj  published  or  known.  4.  That 
le  Catholics  everywhere  protested  against 
the  fabricatiou,  and  charged  with  lying  and 
wdumny  those  who  iniputed  to  taem  the 
crimes  charged  in  the  fabrication.  S,  Thai 
Pinet  does  not  exhibit  his  original,  nor  refer 
to  it,  nor  describe  it,  so  thai  it  could  be 
identified.  6.  That  he  was. a  virulent  ene- 
my of  those  whom  the  publication  viMesj 
and  7.  That  he  published  several  other  fic- 
tions as  true  bistoiy.  I  should  tremble  for 
myself  if  I  were  arrai^ed  before  your 
reverend  friends  in  this  city,  upon  a  charge 
of  forgery  against  a  Protestant  church  of 
any  denomination,  and  thai  you  were  to 
conduct  the  prosecution,  and  bad  such  a 
case  to  make  out  againat  me.  Somethiag 
perhaps  remains  to  be  said  on  the  third  of 
these  neads. 

You  say  Bsyle  asserts  the  extslenoe  of 
former  editions.  I  never  denied  ihat  he 
made  Ibe  aueition :  but  I  think  I  showed 


that  it  was  ODBOStained  by  evidence,  and  I 
shall  show  that  it  is  not  upheld  by  yoot 
new  witnesses.    Lingard  says  (IVacts,  note 

pp.  114,  116): 

"  Bayle  (and  I  believe  it  is  to  Bajde  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  the  most  of  our 
adversanes  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
which  they  display  on  this  important  sub- 
ject) observes  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  great  differences  between  these  two 
editions,  (Pinet'sand  Ranch's,)  to  nndeteland 
the  real  value  of  the  moneys  they  roentioa. 
He  adds  that  there  are  also  seveml  editions 
given  at  Paris  and  Cologne:  bnt  he,  it  ap- 

fears,  was  never  able  to  meet  any  of  them; 
have  been  equally  unfortunate.' 
Bayle,  then,  has  no  testimony  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject ;  he  reasons,  if  you  will, 
upon  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses:  we 
have  thai  testimooy;  our  business  is  wilh 
that,  not  with  him. 

You  say  (hat  upon  a  bibliographical  point, 
to  which  jpwioi  pleading  has  degraded  this 
discussion,  he  is  acknowledged  authority 
all  over  Europe,  Sir,  I  never  was  aware  of 
any  other  discussion  than  that  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Roman  Chancery  had  passed 
the  statute  to  which  yon  alluded.  Yon  un- 
dertook to  prove  it  by  producing  (he  book, 
and  the  aiscusgion  nalnrally  became  a 
question  of  bibliography,  viz.:  were  there 
such  books  as  you  alleged?  Were  they 
authentic  1  Do  uey  give  evidence  that  the 
Roman  Chancery  enacted  the  statute!  You 
may  wish  to  rove  more  at  large ;  but  I  can- 
not consent  to  go  out  of  the  evidence.  I 
have  nolhiitg  to  do  with  Bayle  until  he  gives 
some  testimony  which  would  affect  the  case. 
He  has  given  none — he  is  a 
witness.  Sir,  it  is  a  commo 
gentlemen  in  your  poeition,  that  infidels  are 
impartial  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
I  am  far  from  admitting  the  truth  of  this. 
It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  imi- 
formly  they  aid  the  latter  against  the  former, 
and  for  a  very  natural  reason.  Their  object 
is  to  destroy  Christianity;  shoidd  they  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Christian  body  into  contempt,  the  viotoiT 
over  the  smaUer  wonld  be  gready  facilitated. 
It  would  require  but  a  farmer  application  of 
the  principle  by  which  the  inndel  would 
the  Catholic  to  demolish  the  Pro- 
Hence  the  efibrtsof  Gibbon,  Hume, 
Vohaiie,  Rousseau,  and  all  that  school  are 
carefully  directed  a^nst  Catholics.  Be- 
sides, Bayle  had  ^cial  haired  to  Catbolice, 
because  of  the  exile  which  he  suffered 
under  the  laws  of  Franca  for  reluming  to 
the  profession  of  Protestantism.  These  af« 
my  objections  to  placing  myself  under  his 
anthonty. 
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Nov,  aa,  yoa  tell  me  there  is  full  proof 
of  an  sditioD  long  before  Finet'a.  This  is 
re»lly  the  propei  queelion.  Your  firet  wit- 
ness is  Abbe  Kicnard.  You  say  that  "  he 
admits  (he  tarid' of  sin  in  1320.''  I  know 
nothing  of  him,  but  what  Bayle  relates  in 
his  notes  on  Banck.  You  probably  know 
•omelbing  more,  for  yoa  infonn  me  that 
Juriea  poached  in  Paris,  as  1  appiehend 
four  eipreBaioDHj  I  was  nol  before  aware 
of  this.  However,  as  I  like  to  have  youi 
own  words  under  my  eye,  I  copy  ttem 
here. 

"Ahbe  Richard,  in  Bayle's  time,  and  in 
Paris,  where  certainly  the  matter  could  have 
been  settled,  when  Jurieu  preached  aeainst 
the  abominations  of  the  Tax-book,  and  pro- 
duced an  ancient  copy,  did  not  for  a  moment 
attempt  to  say  it  waH  a  forgery :  but  admits 
the  guilt  of  the  Chancery,  and  informs  us 
when  Ihat  Court  commenced  to  issue  the 
tarills  for  sin.  viz.^  1330,  and  rests  his  whole 
defence  on  aenying  that  the  Church  oould 
be  held  re^>onsibTe  f<»  ihe  acts  of  the  ' 
Chancery."  | 

Now,  suppose  I  grant  the  whole  of  this  to 
be  true,  Ido  not  know  ihat  it  will  prove 
mote  than  that  Abbe  Kichard,  whoever  he 
was, made  a  mistake.  Jurieu  ilied  in  1T]3, 
at  which  period  a  copy  of  Pinet's  edition 
nrould  have  been  ODe  htmdred  and  forty- 
nine  years  old.  Yon  would  call  a  book 
printed  in  IT  13  an  ancient  copy,  and  vet  it 
would  nol  be  more  than  one  hundiea  and 
tRenty-six  years  old.  It  was  long  previous 
10  this  upon  the  Index  at  Rome,  at  Madrid 
and  in  Paris,  as  a  forgery,  d^avala.  One 
Imudred  years  previous  to  this,  we  have 
evidence  thai  the  Catholics  everywhere  de- 
nied the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  that  it  was 
usual  to  suspect  as  tiara  and  calumniators 
those  who  aUeged  that  there  was  such  a 
lax.  And  yet  the  goodAbbe  had  nothing  lo 
say  lo  Jurieu,  only  that  it  was  as  old  as 
1320,  but  the  church  was  not  accountable 
for  it!!!  Should  1  make  you  a  present  of 
ihe  Abbe  you  would  gain  nothing  by  it. 

But  from  the  extract  which  Bayle  fur- 
nishes, it  would  seem  that  the  Question  be< 
tween  them  was  whether  the  wnole  church 
was  not  criminal,  because  the  Tax-book  of 
ihe  ChanceiT  contained  iniquitous  items, 
and  that  Richard  ausweted  no :  the  church 
is  only  accountable  for  its  laws  and  its 
canons,  but  the  book  of  Chancery  taxes  not 
being  a  law  or  a  canon  of  Ihe  church,  she 
is  not  accountable  therefor.  He  next  states 
that  the  taxes  of  the  Chancery  did  not  begin 
until  1320,  and  the  taxes  of  tne  penilentiaiT 
did  not  ^ipear  until  133G,  and  that  both 
w^  immediately  suppressed.  Now  this 
m  untme,  for  the  regular  taxes  always  sub- 


sisted, and  are  still  payatde  for  doctimente 

procured  from  either  oiEce.  Thus,  if  it 
were  asserted  by  Richard,  he  slated  what 
was  not  the  fact :  but  if,  by  either  design  or 
accident,  by  typo^phical  error  or  otherwise, 
a  few  words  oi  what  Richard  did  write  hap- 

Sened  to  fall  out,  and  these  words  described 
lat  there  were  interpolated  editions  at  a 
later  period,  and  that  they  were  suppressed 
and  put  amongst  the  prohibited  works,  he 
would  have  stated  what  was  a  notonoua 
fact.  The  following  is  the  extract  of  Bayle, 
andlknownolhing  taitherof  Abbe  Richard, 
who,  notwiihstanduig  my  ignorance,  might 
have  been  a  very  great  man. 

"The  abbot  replies,  that  these  were  only 
partieuiaT  facts,  which  had  never  been  ou- 
tkorixal  by  the  hwi  and  canons  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  We  lake  it  well,"  continues  he, 
"  ihat  M.  Jurieu  gives  an  acoount  of  the 
taxes  from  an  old  book  of  Chancery  of 
Rome.  But  is  it  not  exlremelv  ridiculous 
to  make  a  book  of  taxes  pass  for  the  laws 
and  canons  of  the  church?  Would  it  not 
turn  the  civil  law  into  a  mere  fable,  to  io- 
the  fees  of  executioners  into-  the  code. 

SI  ace  them  among  the  lawsl  Would 
is  do  a  great  honour  to  the  gentlemen 
concerned?  Let  M.  Jurieu  leam  then  what 
the  laws  and  canons  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  let  him  know  in  the  mean  time 
that  these  old  taxes  of  the  Chancery  of 
Rome  ate  not  only  of  no  authority  in'  the 
church,  but  Ihat  she  has  always  Ewhorred 
them.  These  taxes  of  the  Chancery  did 
not  begin  till  under  the  pontificale  of  John 
XXII.,  about  the  year  1320 :  and  the  taxes 
of  the  penitentiary  did  not  appear  till  towards 
the  year  1336,  under  Benedict  XII.;  and 
both  of  them  were  immediately  suppressed, 
and  afterwards  ranked  amongst  the  prohi- 
bited books,  according  to  the  observation 
of  the  Sieur  Dumont,  who  published  them 
in  I6fi4:  which  shows  sumcienlly  the  ab- 
horrence which  the  Church  of  ifome  had 
for  those  taxee ;  so  far  was  ^e  from  pro- 
posins  or  holding  them  as  rules  as  M.  Jurieu 
would  make  us  believe.  Let  him  know, 
then,  that  the  actions  of  Ihe  officers  of  the 
Court  of  Home  are  onlv  tbg  action  of  parti- 
cular men  and  nol  of  the  Rurch." 

Thus  we  have  no  proof  that  Jurieu'scopy 
preceded  1664,  and  Richard  proves  no  copy 
at  all,  nor  does  he  tell  us  what  the  taxes 
were  in  1320,  or  at  any  other  period.  ThuA 
Abbe  Richard,  though  he  admits  as  I  do  a 
tariff,  in  1320,  does  not  prove  your  statute, 
nor  your  tariff,  nor  the  tariff  of  sin. 

You  then  lell  us  Ihat  Dumont^  and  two 
clerks,  and  the  Secretary  of  Bois  ie  Due 
establish  that  of  Rome  in  1514,  and  ihat  of 
Cologne  in  t&16.    I  doubt  much  if  otu 
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readers  will  admit  that  of  Rome  as  proved 
by  ihem,  youi  imaginary  affidavits  notwilh- 
standing — and  this  grouping  ■" 
and  facts  appear^  to  have  ue 
your  clear  underatanding,  for  _ 
collect  that  neither  the  secretary  nor  clerks 
said  or  swore  oae  word  respecting  that  of 
Cologne.  The  preface  of  the  bookseller  ' 
all  that  we  have  for  that.  And  as  to  ll 
efibrt  to  clothe  with  the  semblance  of  official 
authority  this 
Roman  edition, 
of  how  much  value  would 
of  the  corporation  of  Beaufort  that  they  had 
compared  word  for  word,  and  found 
feci  agreement  between  the  copy  of 
passed  by  the  FarJiament  of  Pans,  ii 
and  a  copy  of  it  printed  in  Beaufort  this 
year,  unlesa  they  had  unquestionable  proof 
that  the  copy  said  to  have  been  printed  al 
Paris  was  really  an  exact  copy  of  the  act? 
Thus  there  is  no  proof  for  the  alleged  edi- 
tions of  Rome  or  of  Cologne. 

"  Drelincoort  aiid  D'Aubigne  prove  that 
of  Paris  of  1520."  I  must  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  determine  for  themselves.  I  say 
neither  of  them  does.    Not  ia  there  any 

Sroof  for  it.  TTie  Catholics  everywhere 
enied  it.  D'Aubigne  gives  us  by  his  com' 
meniaiOT  1570.  Bayle  tells  us  it  was  a  l^' 
pographical  error,  probably  for  IS20.  This 
edition  is  not  proved. 

"  Banck  proves  that  of  Cologne  in  1535." 
If  Banck's  word  be  proof,  we  may  believe 
that  in  lG51,thatia,  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  after  that  period,  and  eighly-aeven 
years  after  Pinet'n  edition,  he  had  a  book 


printed  then  and 
n  if  I  1 


1  dispose 
word  as  evidence,  and  e 
disposed,  his  testimony  co 


"Drelincourt  proves  that  of  Paris,  1545." 
Just  as  well  as  he  proves  that  of  1S20,  which 
u  not  at  aU. 

We  have  now  a  new  witness  and  of  por- 
tentous aspect:  ''1546  is  the  date  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  the  protest  of  the 
Protestant  princ^  and  in  their  protest  ihey 
insert  a  copy  oHhe  tariff.''  (This  Bayle 
supposes  to  be  the  c^opy  which  Pinet  fol- 
lowed, as  "Ihey  a^ree  precisely.") 

Sir,  in  cases  of  tnis  description,  accuracy 
of  dales  is  very  necessary,  and  however 
liltle  il  may  be  satisfaclory  to  either  of  ua,  I 
must  "consent  to  follow  you  into  these 
sorts  of  criticism,"  for  though  they  do  con- 
sume lime,  they  do  contribute  everything  to 
truth ;  and  though  my  occupations  are  such 
as  to  leave  me  Hitle  time,  and  to  expose  me 
to  peipetual  dielradion  and  successive  in- 


terruptions, I  must  endeavour  to  get  through 
your  statement  as  well  as  I  can. 

In  the  present  instance  I  was  astonished 
at  your  inaccuracy.  Il  is  true  that  1546  is 
the  date  of  opening  the  Council  of  Trent, 
but  it  is  not  the  dale  of  the  protest  ;'nor  do 
the  princes  insert  a  copy  of  the  tariff  iu 
their  protest,  Bayle  himself  tells  you  ihey 
presented  their  gnevances  in  the  Assembly 
of  Naumburg,  where  Pius  IV.  and  Ferdi- 
nand (then  emperor)  exhorted  them  to  be 
present  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  them- 
selves or  their  deputies.  Pius  IV.  oecame 
Pope  in  1559,  that  is,  thirteen  years  afier 
you  say  they  made  the  protest  againsl  ac- 
cepting his  invitation.  Though  Chutes  V. 
abdicated  in  1556,  yel  the  pnnces  of  Ger- 
many not  having  accepted  the  abdication 
imlil  1558,  Ferdinand  was  not  until  then  re- 
ceived by  them  as  emperor.  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  refused  to  recognise  him,  and  Rome 
acknowledged  him  only  after  the  act^ession 
of  Pius  IV.,  in  the  next  j^ear.  In  1560,  the 
Pope  published,  on  the  iii.  kal.  December, 
(29th  ^lovember,)  the  bull  for  reassembling 
the  council  at  Trent.  Agreat  number  of  the 
leailing  Protestants  of  Germanjr,  seeing  a 
copy  of  the  document,  and  having  met  at 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Lunenbu^, 
resolved  to  hold  a  diet  at  Naumbnig  m 
Saxony  on  ihe  2Itlh  of  Januan,  15€l. 

The  Pope  had  sent  two  legates,  Com- 
mendon.  Bishop  of  Zanle,  and  Delfino,  Bi- 
shop of  Pharo  in  Dalraatia,  into  Germany 
to  extend  the  inviiaiion.  After  having  seen 
the  emperor,  at  his  request,  they  went,  ac- 
companied by  Otho,  Count  of  Eberslein, 
Felix  Bogislas,  Baron  Aseenstein,  and  Wil- 
liam Meela,  keeper  of  the  seals  of  the 
kingilom  of  Bohemia,  as  ambassadors  from 
the  emperor,  to  request  ihe  princes  who 
were  to  assemble  at  Naumburg,  to  attend 
the  council.  Leaving  Vienna  on  the  4th  of 
Januan',  they  did  not  arrive  at  Naumburg 
until  the  38th.  They  found  the  Protestant 
~ — s,  with  the  exceptions  of  John  Fre- 
,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  asseqibled. 
After  some  delay  the  iegales  were  coldly 
litled  to  address  the  Diet  on  the  4lh  of 
February.     The   ambas.Badors   of   Frederic 


thanked  the  emperor  for  his  ir 
the  princeH  would  not  refuse  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  a  council  in  which  the  word  of 
God  should  be  the  judge,  in  which  the  bi- 
shops should  be  released  from  their  ojth  of 
fidelity  to  the  Pope,  and  in  which  Protestant 
divines  should  be  entitled  to  vote :  but  that 
as  Ihe  Pope  admitted  into  his  council  only 
bishops  who  had  taken  this  oath,  agaiyHt 
which  the  princes  had  always  protested. 
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Ihej  believed  if  would  be  ver;  difficult  to 
accede  to  the  emperor's  request.  They 
bagged  that  this  might  be  respectfully  com- 
iniinicaled  lo  the  emperor,  out  that  they 
vould  defer  a  final  answer  until  they 
vadd  have  comiDunicated  with  their  ab- 
gent  friends.  The  legates  bad  left  Iheii 
briefs  with  the  Diet,  and  they  bad  not  ar- 
rived at  their  lodgings  more  than  a.  anarlei 
of  an  houi,  when  messengers  from  tne  as- 
nmbly  oune  to  return  the  documents  with 
the  seals  onbrolien,  stating  that  during  the 
presence  of  the  legates,  the  envelope  had 
not  been  removed ;  but  when  it  was,  the 
princes  found  that  the  Pope  addressed  them 
as  "his  dear  eons^"  which  relation  thev 
disclaimed,  as  also  his  right  to  callacouncil. 
Fleiuy  and  Fra  Paolo  are  here  a  little  at 
variance  :  the  first  says,  "  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;"  the  latter  savs,  "next  day."  Cou- 
Bjer  corrects  Fra  Paolo  in  the  next  state- 
ment; that  the  Diet  invited  die  legates  to 
return  for  their  answer,  and  agrees  with 
Fleut^,  who  infoAns  us  that  on  the  Tlh 
theprmceseentadeputation  to  inform  Ihem, 
dut  tbey  recognised  in  the  Pope  no  juris- 
diction, and  had  no  need  of  giving  hira  anv 
etplaoatioDS  for  not  attending  his  council. 
Fleury  details  the  discourses  between  the 
legatee  and  the  commiesionera,  in  which 
meution  is  made  of  much  superatition  and 
corruption,  but  not  one  word  of  the  Tax- 
book,  at  tius  period,  fifteen  years  after  the 
dale  which  you  assign,  and  three  years  be- 
fore Pinet's  edition  appeared. 

Now  had  you  proved  that  at  this  period 
the  German  Protestant  princes  published  an 
edition  of  the  Tax-book,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  1  You  would  have  provi 
me  that  my  opinion  of  Pinet  was  mcoi 
because  you  would  have  removed  the 
putation  from  him  and  fixed  it  upon  the 
princes,  who  would  then  be  chargeable 
with  the  fraud,  unless  we  bad  evidence  not 
yet  fiimished  that  they  copied  it  from 
■nihentic  document. 


But.e 


1  must  be  aware  of  anolhe 


Ton  would  have  to  show  the  world  that 
this  assembly  at  Naumburg  of  Luihi 
princes,  with  their  councillorB  and  divines, 
should  DC  relied  upon  as  good  witnesses  of 
what  was  an  authenlic  document  of  the 
Roman  Chancery  in,  we  will  say,  1514, 
when  they  were  incompetent  lo  satisfy 
ihemselves  which  of  four  copies  of  the  con- 
fession of  their  own  faith,  differing  frora 
each  other,  was  the  authentic  original,  pre- 
sented at  Augsburgh,  lo  Charies  V.  in  1530. 
I  qnote  Fra  Paolo  in  preference  to  ihe 
other  authors,  except  where  I  especially 
mention  others;  and  you  or  any  of  my 

TOI-  lU. 


readers  can  refer  to  his  history  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  lo  examine  the  truth  of  my 
statements,  as  the  haste  in  which  I  write, 
and  the  other  duties  which  press  upon  me, 
as  well  as  the  desire  of  brevity,  prevent  my 
making  special  and  precise  extracts.  Upon 
the  crowning  of  Maximilian  at  Frankfort, 
the  30th  November,  1562,  the  Protes- 
tant princes  presented  in  a  bodythe  reasons 
'      they  called  for  what  they  styled  a  free 

ril,  and  the  conditions  which  they  re- 
quired, and  upon  which  ihey  would  consent 
lo  attend.  They  were,  Ist.  That  it  should 
be  held  in  Germany.  2d.  That  it  should 
■   be  called  by  the   Pope.     3d.  That  he 

Id  not  preside,  but  hare  his  place  like 
other  memoers,  and  be  subjerl  to  its  de- 
1th.  TTial  the  bishops  and  other  pre- 
lates should  be  free  from  their  oaths.  5l)i. 
That  the  Holy  Scripture,  without  any  human 
authority,  should  be  the  judge  of  this  as- 
sembly. 6lh.  That  the  theologians  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburgh  should  not  only 
have  tlie  right  of  debate,  but  of  deliberation 
and  vole ;  and  ihal  they  should  have  safe- 
guard for  their  person  and  the  exercise  of 
^-'r  «eligion.     Tlh.  That  the  dei-isions  of 

council  should  not  be  made  as  in  lay- 
assemblies  by  ihe  majorhv  of  voles,  but  by 
the  better  opinions,  ihougfi  of  the  minority; 
that  is,  Ihe  most  conformable  to  the  word  of 
God.  8th.  Thai  all  which  had  been  hither- 
to done  at  Trent  should  be  regarded  as  null 
and  void;  this  assembly  having  been  pal^ 
lial,  celebrated  only  by  one  of  the  parties, 
and  not  conducted  as  had  been  promised. 
9th.  That  if  the  council  could  not  terminate 
the  reli^ous  differences,  there  should  be  an 
inviolable  adherence  to  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  at  Passau,  and  the  religious  peace  es- 
tablished at  Augsburgh  in  1555,  and  that 
all  should  be  obliged  lo  its  observance  1 
and  10th.  That  for  all  the  above  condilions 
a  full  and  complete  guaranty  should  be 
given. 

Fleury  (Year  1562.  Liv.  clxii.  N.  54),  gives 
from   Sponde  the  reasons  upon  which  this 

Srolest  was  founded.  The  sixth  charges 
ome  with  vices  and  crimes,-  andj  there- 
fore, she  ought  not  to  be  allowed  a  judicial 
place.  The  seventh  charges  Rome  with 
simony  and  the  sale  of  everything  sacred. 
Thus,  though  the  charges  which  had  been 
repealed  from  the  beginning  were  again 
brought  forward,  we  have  no  mention  of « 
Tax-book  in  this  act  of  theire. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  urge 
upon  ihe  council  a  variety  of  topics  lo  meet 
his  wishes  for  their  conciliation ;  ihe  dis- 
courses and  memoirs  are  found  in  the  acta 
of  the  council  by  Labbe,  and  in  a  colleclion 
of  the  authentic  documenls  of  the  council,   , 
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in  7  vols.  4to,  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  library  of  the  SeminaTy  by  the  Hon.  H. 
.  S.  Legare, — and  in  no  one  of  theae  ie  there 
ftay  lulusion  to  their  having  raeationed  the 
book,  Ihough  they  exhibit  theii  dsclBraiioQB 
aad  protests  agauiBl  the  venality  and  simony 
of  Rome. 

Bayle  intonns  ds,  that  at  Frankfort  they  ap- 
pouiled  divines  and  potilical  counsellorH  to 
draw  up  a  book  to  justify  their  acts,  their 
protest,  and  iheir  refusal  to  attend.  Fleuiy 
itiforme  us,  that  this  book  was  subsequently 
printed  at  Frankfort.  The  committee  was 
not  appointed  until  the  end  of  1562,  or  the 
be|i;ijining  of  1563;  and  at  this  period,  we 


videnoe   of  tl 


edition  of  the  '"Tax-book,"  nor  of  the 
"  Statute  of  the  Chaucery."  Now,  even  if 
this  book,  drawn  up  by  the  committee, 
should  contain  either  the  copy  of  an  edition 
a(  the  TaX'book,  oi  items  of  the  tax,  it 
would  be  no  evidence  that  the  protest  of  the 
princes  contained  either,  because  the  book 
was  not  the  protest,  but  was,  oe  Bayle  calls 
it,  "shook  m  which  these  grievanceswerr 
tnlargtd,  explained,  and  defended."  Bayli 
informs  us  that  Tuppius  iransiatecT  inli 
Latin  a  German  book,  which  the  princes  o 
the  Augabur^h  Confe^ion  had  composed, 
ID  order  to  justify  tliemselves  for  not  sub- 
mitting to  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  epistle 
dedicatory  of  this  Latin  vt>rsion  is  dated  ' 
Strasbourg,  Maich  31,  1S65, — that  is  moic 
than  a  year  after  Piuet's  edition  hau  been 
published  at  Lyons;  and  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  German  had  been 
as  yet  printed,  for  he  is  stated  to  have  trajis- 
lated,  not  a  book  "published,''  but  a  book 

And  though  reference  is  bad  lo  the  au- 
thorities upon  which  its  statements  rest,  as 
will  be  seen  in  Tuppius's  adverlinenienl, 
"  Scripture,  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the 
Commentaries  of  school  Divines,  Canonists 
and  other  writers," — not  one  word  h  Jjaid  of 
acopy  oflhe  '' Chancery  Tax-bookj"  though 
it  would  have  been  the  raost  important 
document  of  all.  The  foUowine  is  the  trans- 
lation of  the  advertisement,  afterwards  the 
title. 

''  These  grievances  in  defence  of  the  pure 
and  orthodox  religion,  were  first  proposed  in 
the  assembly  of  me  princes  at  Naumburg, 
then  repeated  and  offered  to  the  emperor  in 
the  public  Diet  of  the  Empire,  held  at  Fraiik- 
fcHt,  for  the  election  and  coronation  of  the 
King  of  the  Romans;  and  at  last;  at  the 
command  of  some  of  the  states  of  the  em- 
pire, are  illustrated  by  several  diviiies  and 
poliUcai  cauntellors  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  a  fuller  explication  of  each  head, 
.1  _  ._  .■_. .   .-^  ^£  Scripture,  the  wri- 


tings of  the  fathers,  the  commentaries  of 
school  divines,  canonists,  and  other  writers, 
collected  long  ago  to  that  end  with  sineulai 
diligence,  and  contained  in  this  book,  v^cfa 
may  be  continued  down  to  posterity  as  a 
monument  of  the  zeal  of  these  states  ibr  re- 
ligion and  the  republic." 


which  grievances  are  represented  the  neces- 
sary and  weighty  reasons  why  the  electors, 
princes,  and  stales  of  the  empire,  who  em- 
bracethe  Augsbuj^fa  Confession,  would  nei- 
ther own,  nor  be  present  at  that  council." 

Bayle  himself  complains  of  one  chaj;^ 
aeainst  Leo  X.,  for  which  no  authority  is 
cited,  and  remarks:  "It  is  a  little  strange 
thai  no  authority  should  be  cited  for  it;  and 
that  in  a  hook  of  this  nature,  facts  phould 
be  advanced  which  are  known  only  from 

He  tells  us  that  "The  observations  on  the 
lax  of  the  apostolical  chamber  have  not 
been  spared,  and  are  concluded  with  a  long 
detail  of  the  articles  of  thai  tax."  Bayle 
does  not,  however,  refer  for  them  to  the 
edition  of  IS65, — if  an  edition  appeared 
even  so  early,  which  I  much  doubt, — but 
to  pages  79  and  89  of  the  edition  of  1597 ; 
that  is,  thirty-three  years  after  Piuet's  work 
was  published, 

Bayle  does  not  say  that  it  quotes  any  edi- 
tion, or  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  any  editioD 
of  the  Taii-book ;  but  he  says,  "  This  detail 
might  pais  fir  an  ahtion  of  the  Toaw  Sacra 
Pauiaitiarut ;  and  it  is  upon  this  foot  Hun- 
nius  gives  it,  by  inserting  it  in  the  preface 
to  his  book  De  indulgenliU,  printed  at  Frank- 
fort in  15U9,  in8vo.^' 

After  this,  you  will  not  expect  me  lo  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  your  statement:  "  1546  is 
the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  of  the 
protest  of  the  princes,  and  in  it  they  insert- 
ed a  ropy  of  the  tariff."  Now,  as  the  first 
proved  notice  of  the  articles  we  have  wb4 
publishet)  in  1597,  it  is  much  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  publishers  copied  the 
edition  of  Pinet,  published  thirty-three  years 
previously,  than  that  the  said  Lord  of  Nor- 
roy  copied  what  was  published  thiny-ihree 
years  after  he  wrote ! 

Bayle  himself  admits  that  it  was  not  "  a 
_  jpy  of  the  tariff,''  as  you  call  it,  when  he 
writes  this  detail  might pau  foracopyof  the 
Ihxa  Sacra  PtnUentvaitt. 

Bayle  i^f^,  "  1  had  conjectured  that  Da 
Pinet  had  followed  the  edition  inserted  in 
the  book  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
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many.  This  conjecture  is  well  founded, 
I  have  rerified  since."  We  shall  see  i 
grounds  of  thai  conjecture. 

In  his  article  on  Banck,  afternuoting 
extract  from  Pinet,  he  observes:  ''1  imain 
dial  Du  Pinet  fallowed  the  edition  which 
the  Frotestant  princes  caused  to  be  incited 
in  their  causes  for  rejecting  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  vrhich  is  enlilied  Taxe  Sacrffi 
Penilenliariffi."  We  have  before  seen  that, 
instead  of  calling  it  "  an  edition,"  he  tells 
ns  Ihat  il  was  a  detail  which  "  niig-M  p(u» 
fi>r  an  tdilion;"  and  he  ne.'a  refers  us  to 
Heiddegat,  who  was  not  bom  tintll  1633, 
Mhoniiig  that  he  gave  sotne  extracts  from  the 
Frankfort  detail,  which  are  exactly  like  the 
Bort  of  Pinel,  as  if  it  were  difficult  to  find  a 
mmilarity  between  what  wasframedin  1S64j 
and  [that  which]  could  ha»6  been  copied 
from  it  and  published  in  1597,  or  in  1565,  if 
you  prefer  it.  And  next  he  tetk  us  that  some 
persons  observe  that  "  the  epitome  of  the  tax 
of  the  Chancery  is  to  be  found  in  p.  603," 
of  another  work  explaining  ihe  reafons  of 
.  the  Protestant  princes.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it,  but  what  does  it  prove*  Or  if  he  brought 
fifty  others,  such  epitomes  are  no  proorof 
Ml  edition  previous  to  Pinet's ;  Bayle  gives 
ua  no  other  reason  for  his  assertion  that 
Pinet  copied  the  edition  alleged  to  haye 
been  given  by  the  princes,  and  in  these 
ttalements  we  find  only  an  a|!reement — 
but  no  evidence  of  this  addition  to  the  pro- 
tea  of  the  Protestant  princes  having  existed 
until  after  1664.  But  suppoae  that,  against 
all  that  1  have  adduced,  iney  did  boUi  ap- 
pear in  1664.  Frankfort  and  Lyons  were 
not  BO  distant,  nor  Pinet  and  the  committee 
Rich  Btiatigers,  as  not  to  have  been  capable 
of  acting  in  concert,  and  then  they  must 
thare  the  disgrace  between  them;  or  even 
if  you  had  proved  that  their.publication  pre- 
raded  hiH,  you  would  only  have  transferred 
the  whole  burden  from  his  shoulders  to 
iheirv — and  I  should  have  called  thera,  not 
him,  the  fabricators.  Theirs  is  said  to  be 
the  (ax  of  the  Penitentiary,  his  of  the  Chan- 
cery; his  was  published  early  in  1664.  We 
have  no  evidence  of  the  tariff  upon  the 
book  of  their  committee  previous  to  1597, 
which  is  fifty-Gix  years  later  than  the  date 

fan  gave.  Now,  sir,  I  have  done  with  the 
rolestant  princes.  You  have  no  proof  from 
Aem  to  savB  the  Lord  of  Norroy. 

As  to  Banck's  pmving  an  edition  of  Wi 
temberg,  in   IS56,  I  apprehend  ^ou  have 
been  misled  by  my  mistake,  which  I  cor- 
rected in  my  last  letter.    He  nas  proved  no 
■och  edition. 

I  come  now  to  youi  last  witness. 

"  About  less,  Claud e.D'Enpence flourish- 
ed, and  he  admits  the  Tax-book  as  existing 


far  some  mmiderable  time."  Yojt  previoustj 
describe  him  as  a  "  most  distinguished  Bo> 
Catholic,  whose  piety  and  masnani- 
mity,  must  command  the  admiration  of  aU." 
His  testimony  consists  of  two  portions,  one 
of  which  bears  directly  upon  this  case,  vi7. : 
"There  is  a  printed  book,  which  has  been 
publicly  sold  for  a  considerable  time,  Bn- 
tided  '  the  Taxes  of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,' 
from  which  a  man  may  leam  mora  enor^ 
d  crimes,  than  from  all  the  books 
of,  &c.  &c.  And  of  these  crimes,  there  are 
which  persons  may  have  the  liberty 
omit  for  money,  while  absolution  from 
all  of  them  may  be  bought.  I  refrain  from 
repeating  the  words,  which  are  enough  to 
strike  one  with  horror."  The  only  portion 
ceding  this, describes  a  number  of  shame- 
dispensations  for  money.  My  present 
business  is  with  the  passage  re^rding  the 
book:  and  the  first  question  is  whether  it 
I  written  previous  to  Pinet's  publication 
564,  D'Espencewent  to  Romein  icon, 
and  remained  there  for  some  time,  much 
respected,  and  declined  the  offer  of  a  cac 
dinalship,  which  would  not  have  been  made 
had  he  then  been  the  author  of  a  book 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  censnre,  and 
fit  as  such,  to  be  placed  on  the  Index.  The 
offer  was  made  by  Paul  IV.  before  the  year 
1S59.  He  appeared  to  advantage  in  IS6n, 
in  the  meeting  of  the  States  at  Orieant.  In 
the  next  year  he  was  at  the  conference  of 
Poissy  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  to 
manage  the  conference  with  the  Pretesianta, 
and  went  as  hr  as  he  could  for  their  accom- 
modatioD,  though  he  did  not  trench  npoa 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  for  ten  years  subse- 
quently he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
employed.  I  believe  tfiat  you  will  find  the 
work  from  which  yon  make  the  quotation, 
was  written  not  long  previous  lo  his  deUh, 
and  upwards  of  six  years  after  Pinet's  book 
was  printed  and  publicly  sold,  for  a  consi- 
rable  time — and  it  was  placed  on  the  Index, 
not  the  original  list  made  by  onler  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  and  completed  in  1564,  and  upon 
which  it  would  have  been  placed  had  it 
then  been  published,  but  upon  the  appendix 
under  Sixlua  V..  between  1SS5  and  1S90, 
and  which  may  oe  seen  at  the  library  of  the 
Seminary  of  this  city  in  the  fallowing  words : 
Claadii  Espenai  Commmlariu,  de  confin«n- 
tia  et  in  Epistolam  ad  JStum,  n-ilh  this  molli- 
fying addition,  nim  eotrigantwr.  My  autho- 
rities are  Bossuet,  Feller,  Aiken,  and  th9 

The  only  result  that  vould  follow  from 
your  establishing  that  this  work  was  pub* 
[ished  in  tS55,  wquld  be  to  save  Pinet  and 
to  throw  the  disgrace  of  the  bbricatinn  on 
another — but  it  would  not  have  proved  your 
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a  sustained  the  allega- 


tioD  of  the  iDemorisl. 

Am  I  have  no  more  of  the  quotation  than 
what  you  are  pleaaed  to  iurnisfa,  I  may  ba 
mllowed  to  remark  that  your  two  be.  &c., 
come  in  a  Teiy  awkward  part  of  the  quota- 
tioD.  I  found  that  ona  &c.,  even  in  your 
own  hands,  made  for  myaetf  not  exactly 
whatleaid,  and  a  pair  of  them  in  the  middle 
of  Huch  a  quotation,  carry  some  suspiciouH 
appearance.  I  have  some  indistinct  recol' 
lection  of  this  passage,  but  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  make  any  observations  founded  on 
anch  an  imperfect  ground,  because  my  roc' 
moiT  is  not  HO  faithful  as  to  enable  me  to 


coUege 


got  a  sight  from  the  lecturer  of  b> 


ff  gone  through  the  array  which 

C  produced  to  save  the  histonan  of  the 
ce  of  Trie,  perhaps  at  the  e^ipense  of 
other  princes,  and  must  leave  it  to  our 
leaders  to  decide  for  theroselves  upOBwhat 
we  have  both  laid  before  them. 

1  have  several  other  and  indispensable 
duties  to  which  I  must  attend.    I  must. 
therefore,  request  a  dav's  indulgence,  and 
for  wbich,  of  course,  I  sliould  dread  to  offer 
yon  even  the  fee  of  the  Tax-book, 
wtnild  not  desire  to  shock  or  insult  you,    I 
■hall  endeavour,  after  that  which  1  expect 
from  your  kindness,  to  make  my  disposi- 
tion of  what  remains  of  your  letter. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Reverend  Sir, 
Yonr  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
t  John,  Bithop  of  Charleston. 
ChiflsMon,  8.  C,  Sept.  2,  1639. 


(From  (be  Coariar  of  Sept.  9,  1839.) 
Totha  RsTsrond  Richud  Fultsr,  Bsaalbrt. 

Bkvebxnd  Sm : — In  searching  for  aulho' 
ritiee  to  sustain,  by  more  than  my  own  as- 
sertion, the  distinction  between  the  Chan- 
cery and  the  Datary  and  the  Penitentiary,  I 
have  met  with  the  passage  of  D'Espei 
which  I  thought  I  had  seen  more  than  o 
before,  and  am  able  to  hit  up  the  &o.,  &c.  I 
there  and  that  theworda  for  which  they  were 
■abstituled  do  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
quotation, — nor  do  they  weaken  my  argu- 
ment,  as  Itrust  I  shall  show,  when  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  exhibit  that  there  were  great  abuses 
and  corruptions  in  the  ^iroclaiming  of  indul- 
gences, and  in  the  granting  of  dispensations, 
and  absolving  from  penalties,  fnot  from 
sins,)  and  that  the  great  efforts  of  the  church 
luid  been  directed,  previous  to  what  you 
0*11  the  Reformation,  to  the  remedy  of  these 
of^isg  evils.    I  have  also  searched  tot  and 


found  the  original  decrees  of. Pope  Joha 
XXII.,  establishing  the  rule  for  taxation  in 
1320,  and  the  true  title  of  the  Roman  edi- 
tionofSilbfr'sTax-bookinlSl*.  All  which 
are  at  the  service  of  any  person  who  wishes 
to  coma  and  read  or  copy  them. 

I  now  proceed  to  your  effort  to  show  that 
the  Chancery  was  the  proper  conrt  for  en- 

muxder,  and  prostitution,  and  every  crime 
subjects  of  license  and  taxation,  and  regula- 
ting the  price  at  which  each  might  be  com- 
mitted." I  pass  over  vour  general  remarks. 
You  say  that  you  stiow  by  mv  own  ad- 
mission, "  that  the  Chancery  is  toe  tribunsl 
from  which  alone  the  taxes  could  have 
issued." 

I  slated,  you  say,  that  one  of  its  present 
duties  was  "  absolution  irom  ecclesiastical 
censures,  viz.  :excommunicBl  ion,  Buspenuon, 
&c.,"  but  "  not  from  sins."  1  did;  and  for 
our  present  purpose  it  is  unneces^iary  to 
enter  into  proof  tnai  in  this  respect  its  duly 
is  ministerial,  not  judicial.  My  words  were 
that  it  "had  cognizance  of  the  causes" — 
but  the  phrase  as  applied  to  the  Roman 
court,  has  not  the  same  meaning  as  it  has 
in  our  courts,  where  having  cognizance  of 
a  cause  means  having  jurisdictiao  and 
judicial  authority.  In  Rome,  it  means  re- 
ceiving the  petition  or  appeal,  examining 
its  merits^  preparing  a  bnef  of  its  nature, 
reporting  it_,  together  with  its  merits  to  the 
Pope,  receiving  his  decision,  recording  it, 
and  giving  a  certificate,  or  outer  document 
thereof  in  the  proper  form  to  the  parly ;  and 
the  different  nature  of  the  courts,  creates 
necessarily  this  distinction.  It  would  be  an 
idle  exhibition  of  Roman  jurists  and  canon- 
ists for  me  to  spread  out  references  to  prove 
Ihis-  I  shali,  however,  place  the  books  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  who  questions  the 
truth  of  my  statement.  You  next  proceed 
to  say  what  I  admit,  that  an  "  indidgtnce  it 
not  a  tictnte  to  commit  tin,  nalhtr  Uit  a  mode 
of  regviating  the  j>rtu  at  vihiA  rin  mi^ht  bt 
commuted,  nor  ia  U  absolutum  from  a  sin  al- 
leadjr  committed."  Hence,  you  conclude, 
that  indulgenceH  come  not  within  the  Juris- 
diction ofthe  PenileuiiaiT,  but  of  the  Chan- 
cery. Sir,  they  come  witnm  the  iuiiediction 
of  neither  one  nor  the  other,  ana  your  con- 
clusion is  bad.  because  your  enumerauoa 
is  imperfect :  there  are  other  tribunals  be- 
sides those  of  the  Penitentiary  and  the  Chan- 
cery, and  they  belong  to  one  of  those  others. 
You  cannot  forgellhat  I  told  yon  of  a-dozen  or 
tvm  dodging  placet ;  I  acknowledge  that  I  am 
shut  out  oF  the  Penitentiary,  but  you  have 
not  got  me  into  the  Chancery,  because  I 
have  got  theother  dodging pltaet  open  to  me. 

Now  the  rsiaauidei  ofyour  argument  has 
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DO  hold  on  m«.  for  it  proceeds  upon  the  ae- 
Bumption  of  what  I  have  never  admitted, 
bat  which  1  shall  now  HXamine.  Your  effort 
is  to  identify  an  indul^nce  with  an  abso- 
Intion  from  excommimication :  'and  that  as 
absolution  from  excommanicalion  was  an 
attribute  of  the  Chancery,  of  course  an  in- 
dulgence was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
tribunal.  You  must  recollect,  sir,  that  I 
always  denied  that  an  indulgence  was  "  a 
statute,  making  assassination,  and  murder, 
and  pioBtitntion,  and  every  crime,  subjects 
of  license  and  taxation,  and  regulating  the 
price  at  which  each  might  be  committed." 
So  that  if  you  should  even  prove  that  in- 
dolgences  come  vithin  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Chancery,  you  would  not  have  proved 

Yon  quote  Mosheim  to  show  that  in- 
dulgences,  in  their  origin,  were  nothing 
more  than  a  remission  "  of  the  temporal 
conseqnencBs  of  un."  To  a  certain  extent 
1  not  only  admit  that  they  were  so  in  their 
origin,  but  that  tho^  never  were  or  could  be 
more.  Such,  sir,  is  now,  and  always  has 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  You  attempt  to  restrict  these  tem- 
poral consequences  of  sin  to  "  suspension 
and  «)[contmunication  from  the  church." 
Here  is  the  point  of  oui  difference.  You 
quote  Faber  to  sustain  you:  "Faher  cor- 
recdy  eays  that  they  weta  only  at  first  '  a 
shortening  of  the  period  of  eicommnoica- 
tion.'  "  Ills  1  do  not  admit'  aod  Faber  is 
not  authority  for  me.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  question. 
Ail  that  is  necessary  to  overturn  your  as- 
sumption, is  to  show  that  In  Rome  an  in- 
dal0«nce  was  considered  to  be  a  very 
difieient  mailer  from  an  absolution  from 
excommunication,  and  therefore  that  the 
granting  of  the  latter  was  not  bestowing  the 
foraier.  This  is  shown  by  the  not"-- -- 
foci,  that  is,  notorious  to  any  person 
acquainted  with  our  doctrine  and  practice, 
viz.,  "  Hiat  a  person  under  eicoramu 
lionia  incapable  of  receiving  an  indulge! 
You  will  mid  this  in  eveiy  Catholic  treatise 
on  either  indulgence  or  censures,  St.  Tho- 
mas of  Aquin,  bom  in  1!2T,  one  of  our  beat 
doctors,  writes,  (4ta.  dint.  SO,  quEest,  1,  art. 
5,  qursstiunc  2,)  "nee  pcenas,  quffi  in  foro 
extemo  el  contentioso  sive  Ecclesiastico, 
sive  Beculari  infliguntur,  jndulgentia  tollere 
possit."  "Nor  can  an  indulgence  remove 
the  penalties  which  are  inflicted  in  the  ex- 
ternal and  contentious  court,  whether  ec- 
clesiaftical  or  secular."  Now  excommu- 
nication, suspensions,  and  the  like,  are 
penalties  inflicted  in  the  external  ecclesi- 
astic^ court — and  they  cannot  be  removed 
by  the  grant  of  an  indulgence :  evidently, 


therefore,  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  (diniah 

""  which  St,  IliomaB  belonged  six  hundred 

years  ago,  as  it  is  to-day,  that  an  indulgence 

not  an  absolutioa  fror'    ■'" 


And  CardinalBellarmine,  who 
was  bom  in  1542,  and  died  in  1621,  gives 
additional  reason,  (De  Indulg.  Ho.  1, 
Cap.  vii.  Prop.  3,)  where  he  tells  us  that  all 
— 'srs  agree  on  this,  "because  the  penal- 
of  the  external  court  are  inflicted  for 
the  good  of  the  common  weal,  that  the 
wicked  may  be  deterred  from  their  sioH, 
and  that  good  men  may  enjoy  sectuily. 
Moreover,  indulgences  are  granted  only  to 
■enitents  and  persons  reconciled  to  God ; 
lut  these  penalties  of  the  external  court  are 
inflicted  chiefly  on  the  obstinate  and  rebels. 
Finally,  indulgences,  as  has  been  said,  take 
the  place  of  penitential  saliafaclion ;  where- 
fore they  do  not  remove  any  other  penalty 
than  that  which  we  owe  in  the  secret  ana 
penitential  tribunal."  "  Siquidem  pffinm  fori 
exiemi  propter  benefioium  ReipubUcK  in- 
fliguntur, &c." 

Thus,  sir^  it  is  not  true  that  "both  the 
history  of  mdulgences  and  my  admissitm 
show  tlie  Chancery  to  have  been  the  proper 
bureau  for  a  tariff  regulating  the  pnces  of 
indulgences."  And  though  you  should  have 
proved  even  that,  it  would  not  have  sanc- 
tioned the  original  assertion,  for  it  would 
still  remain  to  be  shown  that  this  tribonal 
"passed  a  statute  making  assassinations, 
and  murder,  and  proatitution,  and  every 
crime,  subjects  for  licence  and  taxation, 
regulating  the  price  at  which  each  might 
be  commitled,"  And  afaiUj  1  must  remark 
that  you  would  have  failed  in  showing  it  to 
be  a  license,  for  excommunication  or  any 
other  censure  cannot  be  incurred  until  after 
the  crime  for  which  it  is  a  penalty  shall 
have  been  committed,  and  absolution  is 
given  to  remove  a  penalty  which  has  been 
incurred;  and  it  would  be  rather  strange  to 
find  a  man  applying  to-day  for  a  license  to 
commit  a  crime  last  week.  I  have  seen  a 
foreigner,  who  could  not  be  blamed  for  not 
knowing  out  language,  laughed  at,  for  aek- 
ing  a  companion — "Will  you  ride  out  with 
me  yesterday?" — and  quite  unconscious  erf 
their  mirth,  ne  continued,  "to-morrow  was 
a  very  pleasant  day."  Sir,  you  make  a  mis- 
lake  in  imagining  mat  the  popes  and  bishops 
taught  that  indulgences  remuted  sins,  thou^ 
you  are  quite  right  in  stating  thai  indulgences 
were  abused.  The  phrase  which  you  and 
others  thus  misunderstand  is  a  technical  M)e 
in  the  Roman  court,  and,  I  acknowledge,  is 
very  liable  to  misinterpretation;  and  I  al- 
ways considered  it,  as  I  still  do,  lo  be  on 
that  ground  very  objectionable.  To  the  ordi- 
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nai7  reader  it  seems  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  lemitting  Bin :  in  technical  padance  it 
metme  only  <i>  remit  those  lempotal  conee- 
queuces  ot  eiii,  which  we  believe  lo  be  le- 
movable  by  an  indulgence. 

I  meaD  nothing  olfeneive  to  you  ia  illue- 
tratiog  the  expreesion  by  another,  whieb 
you  veiy  distinctly  undeidland.  I  recollect, 
at  an  eaily  period  of  mv  life,  in  lbs  year 
179B,  the  p^  of  Ireland  in  which  I  then 
lived  was  subject  to  military  rule.  All 
criminal  cases,  be  the  oSenoeH  what  they 
may^  were  tried  by  the  ofGcere  of  a  court- 
martial;  but  in  all  cases,  except  offences 
agaiitst  military  taw,  and  acte  oi  rebellion, 
they  were  directed  in  their  senteuces  to  con- 
form lo  the  criminal  code.  Some  unfortunate 
robbers  were  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  Moved  by  the  fear  of  death, 
they  desired  the  assistance  of  a  clergyman  j 
but  when  he  went  lo  the  prison  he  was  re- 
filled admittance,  and  upon  demanding  the 
cause,  he  was  told  that  such  were  the  ei- 
prees  orders  of  the  court.  The  bishop,  at 
the  request  of  the  priest,  waited  upon  the 
president  of  ihe  court,  a  brave,  generous, 
and  noble-hearted  colonel  of  the  line,  who 
received  him  courteouply,  and  upon  learn- 
ing the  cause  of  his  visit,  shed  tears,  and 
said  that  he  was  gteMly  afBicled  himself  at 
what  be  oould  not  hut  consider  uaneceseary 
cruelty ;  but  that  he  had  no  choice,  and  he 
was  very  sorry  for  it,  the  statute  positively 
and  too  plainly  declared,  in  so  many  words, 
that  they  mu^t  suiTcr  death  without  the  ben^ 
^cttrfjf,  lie  had  loolted  through  the  book 
in  vain,  with  tlie  aid  of  other  otticers,  to  try 
whether  their  case  might  not  be  brought 
within  that  class  in  which  benefit  of  clergy 
could  be  allowed;  but  alas!  their  searcn 
wasfruitless:  the  more  closely  they  searched, 
the  more  were  lliey  convinced  that  a  priest 
could  not  be  admitted.  He  was,  however, 
ijuite  reheved,  when  assured  b^  a  respect- 
able lawyer  that  it  was  a  technical  phrase, 
whose  meaning  really  was  not  wt^t  it  at 
first  seemed  to  be, — I  assure  you,  nir,  in 


the  jthrase  which  seems  to  imply 
(^  (uu  in  our  documents  respecting  indul- 
gences, in  a  technical  one,  like  that  of  Iht 
bm^  qf  dergy;  and  with  us  it  has  not  the 
meaning  that  you  were  led  to  believe — of 
tliat,  however,  more  hereafter. 

1  should  hope,  sir,  that  you  have  now 
some  doubts  tnat  your  demonstration  was 
mathamalical.  Now,  sir,  that  you  should 
not  suppose  this  to  be  a  mere  assertion  of 
mine,  and  1  have  before  assured  you  that 
tvith  us  an  indulgence  is  not  a  remission 
of  sin,  1  refer  you  to  Bellarmine,  (Cap. 


iii.  Do  ludulg.  lib.  ii.  Cap.  iii,]  where  he  is 
answering  a  passage  Irom  No.  39,  ch.  9,  of 
Calvin's  lusiitules, — "  Porro  indulgenliienoD 
remittunt  culpara,  neque  lethalem  neqne 
venialem,  sea  solam  pienam  eamque  lem- 
porariam."  "  Moreover,  indulgences  do 
not  remit  guilt,  either  deadly  or  venial,  but 
onlythe  penalty,  and  thattemporar}'."  This, 
however,  is  straying  from  the  true  questitm, 
which  is  the  enactment  of  the  statute  by 
the  Komati  Chancery, 

To  keep  me  still  in  Chancery,  however, 
you  object  lo  the  account  I  gave  of  the 
case  of  Parrhaaius.  You  confound  a  dis- 
pensation with  an  indulgence.  My  ac- 
quaintance is  extensive  with  Froteslanis, 
both  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  ana 
on  this.  Many  of  them  are  to  me  dear  and 
kind  friends,  mim  whom  I  have  received 
valuable  bvours.  I  have  frequently  held 
friendly  conversations  with  them  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  1  have  read,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  rather  extensively,  the 
writings  of  Protestants  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. I  assure  you,  sir,  that  1  scarcely 
recollect,  at  this  moment,  three  who  I  be- 
lieved knew  what  was  with  us  an  indul- 
gence, and  the  difference  between  it  and  a 
dispensation.  1  trust  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  it — but  this  is  not 
itsplace. 

The  case  of  Parrhasius  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  an  indulgence  :  it  was  alto- 
gether a  case  of  dispensation,  and  as  we 
call  it  in  .^tro  extamo  or  the  external  court — 
that  is  i[i  ecclesiastical  matters  dieciplinaiy 
regulation — you  translate  the  French  word 
dvpenst.  which  is  also  technical,  "indul- 
gence,"— tlie  proper  technical  French  word 
for  which  is  indutgeTiu.  Bayle's  translators 
give  the  accurate  and  proper  word  "dispen- 
sation.'' Upon  this  ambiguity  you  try  to 
carry  the  case  to  Chancery,  as  a  case  of  in- 
dulgence which  you  also  have  incorrectly 
imagined  to  be  a  Chancery  business.  In 
his  own  Latin.  Parrhasius  uses  the  proper 
technical  word  for  "  a  rehabilitation,'* 

You  told  me  "  it  was  not  so"  when  I 
slated  that  it  was  a  case  of  "  rehab  iiitati  on 
for  two  clandestine  marriages."  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  you  are  right,  for  although  there 
were  two  clandestine  marriages,  Parrhasins 
only  asked  for  tlie  rehabilitation  of  one,  and 
you  call  that  one  "  a  lecret  marriage."  You 
say  "  it  was  not  so ;  it  was  a  case  of  incest 
committed  by  a  niece  of  Parrhasius,  of 
which  the  guilty  couple  endeavoured  to 
escape  the  punishment  by  a  secret  mar- 
riage. That,  however,  couid  not  shelter 
them  without  the  Pope's  indulgence."  You 
give  the  French  wordijtipeiwe;  Bayle's  trans- 
blots  give  us,  "  this  was  not  sufiioient  to 
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&ee  tham  from  danger  uolaea  tha  Pope 
would  gianl  them  a  dupauatioa."  I  can 
■carcely  think  that  you  nave  read  Bayle'e 
■talemeat,  and  that  of  Parrhssius  himself, 
when  I  look  at  four  mode  of  treating  it,  or 
I  must  believe  mat  vou  are  altooethar  unac' 

Soainled  with  the  diacipline  of  the  Roman 
alholic  Church,  and  the  laivs  of  Europe 
The  case  was  originally  one  of  ince 
A  niece  of  Parrhasius  l^a  been  married 
a  lawyei-  aha  died.  The  widower  had 
criminal  communication  with  a  aurvi 
WBler ;  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  ' 
fiable  to  death,  for  the  crime  was  a  capital 
offence.  Her  pregnancy  would  lead  to  de- 
tecdoo.  In  this  stale  of  things,  the  guilty 
fail  attempted  what  you  call  a  "  ucrel  mar- 
riage," what  the  translator  of  Bayle  calle  a 
"i£nide^m«  maniage."  What  is  the  dilTer- 
enca!  Were  ihey  validly  married,  they 
could  plead  the  marriage  in  answer  to  the 
capital  charge.  If  there  was  no  marriage, 
there  waa  no  defence,  and  tiiey  were  liable 
to  death-  The  clandestine  marriage  was  no 
marriage,  because  they  were  incapacitated 
by  law  from  making  a  vahd  contract,  by 
leasoa  of  their  affinity. 

The  Pope  had  the  power  of  dispensing 
from  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  thus 


]ablin^  the  [rarties  to  make  ^ 

that  is,  in  technical  language,  to  rehabilitate 
the  clandestine  marriage— and  this  being 
done,  they  could  plead  the  marriage  to  bar 
the  prosecntion . 

Now,  the  request  of  Parrhasius  was  to 
get  this  dispensationj  and  in  bis  petition,  be 
requested  that  a  penal  fine  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  delinquanta,  and  that  a  dis- 
pensation shoald  be  granted.  The  Datary 
was  the  proper  tribunal  for  examining  the 
w>plication  for  dispensing,  in  caaea  of  mar- 
riage impediments,  and  returning  the  an- 
swers :  whenever  a  Ene  was  imposed,  it  was 
there  determined  what  should  be  the  amovint. 
The  busineiiB  of  the  Chancery  was  to  exa- 
mine the  grant,  to  rectify,  to  register,  and  to 
engrose  the  papers;  and  the  fees  therein 
received  were  a  fixed  compensation  for  the 
trouble,  the  time,  and  the  labour,  propor- 
tioned to  the  qnanlity  of  writing,  and  not  to 
the  natore  of  the  business. 

Parrhasins.afier  giving  the  history  of  their 
crime  and  their  danger,  goes  on — "Nisi 
Dens  aliquia  eos  aspexerit :  id  est  a  snmmo 
Pontifice  veniam  inceslQs  in  scriplis  impe- 
traverint:  ut  furtivum  dedecus  professo  mat- 
rimonio  diluatur.  Adhancremveiim  omnes 
ingeaii  tui  nerros  intendas,  utarisque  gratia 
ac  anctoritate  Lsscarie,  Phndri,  Cilrariique 
et  onanium  denique  amicomm :  ut  exlegea 
has  naptiaa,  ad  evitandura  paratffi  csdis  pe- . 
ricnlnin,  Ponlifex  privilegio,  juslas  ratasque  ' 


ftkcial,  indicta  pro  cepiarum  facultate  male-  ~ 

ta."  "  Unless  some  God  will  look  with  pity 
on  them:  thai  is,  that  they  shall  obtain  in 
writing  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  pardon 
for  the  incest,  (had  he  stopped  here,  you 
would  have  been  correct,  but  what  followa 
shows  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  ef- 
fected,) ihatlhiscIandeBline  disgrace  may  be 
washed  out  by  an  open  marriage.  For  this 
object  I  desire  that  vou  would  exert  yonr 
best  powers  of  mina,  and  that  you  would 
use  the  favour  and  power  of  Lascar,  of  Phe- 
drus  and  of  Cilharus,  and  finally  of  all 
friends:  that  in  order  to  escape  the  danger 
of  the  enacted  death,  the  Pontiff  would,  by 
a  privilege,  (that  is  a  dispensation  or  dero- 
gation from  the  general  law,  make  for  the 
parlies  aprimaalex,  or  special  law  or  privi- 
lege) maie  thu  marriagt  good  and  vahd,  tn- 
Jhttmg  a  jint  aaording  to  the  mearu."  He 
then  complains  of  his  diHiculties  and  urges 
that  the  fine  shonld  be  as  low  as  possible. 

Thus,  sir,  I  apprehend,  it  was  a  case  of 
matrimonia!  dispensation,  removing  the  im- 
pediment of  aftinily,  so  that  a  clandestine 
marriage  should  be  rehabilitated,  and  there- 
by incidentally  the  parties  might  be  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  incest,  not  by 
granting  them  license  to  commit  it.  nor  by 

S anting  them  pardon  of  the  ein,  but  saving 
em  from  criminal  conviction  in  court  of 
law  and  from  the  penalty  of  death.  The 
tribunal  of  the  Datary,  which  had  chaige  of 
those  diapensationN,  regulated  the  amount 
of  the  fine.  The  officers  of  the  Chancery 
prepared  the  papers,  registered  them,  gave 
the  proper  documents,,  and  demandea  the 
fees  they  were  entided  to,  for  iheit  labour, 
according  to  their  fee-bill  orTai-book.  Par- 
rhasius obtained  the  dispensation,  and  was 
told  to  faring  the  amount  of  the  fine  with 
him.  when  he  came  to  Rome.  All  this 
mignt  have  been  a  wicked  truisaction.  ] 
neither  defend  nor  condemn  it,  but  1  did 
assert  that  the  case  was  one  lor  the  rehabi- 
litation of  a  clandestine  marriage — (I  wrote 
tieo  by  mistake,  as  two  were  mentioned, 
though  only  one  dispensation  was  nought, 
the  other  marriage  not  having  been  invalid, 
though  unfortunate! — and  1  wrote  that  it 
was  not  a  case  for  the  Chancery,  but  for  the 
Datary,  and  in  so  staling,  every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  tribunals  will  say 
that  I  was  correct.  If  I  do  not  mistake, 
the  fine  was  remitted. 
Lt  even  if  the  ease  were  different,  and 
that  the  petition  was  to  grant  a  remission  of 
the  penalty  of  death,  enacted  by  the  sove- 
reign as  the  punishment  of  incest,  it  would 
have  been  a  case  for  the  Datary;  as  this 
was  the  proper  tribanal  for  the  management 
of  SDch  cases.    It  would  be  similar  to  an 
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application  lo  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
commuie  a  sentence  from  that  of  death  to 
fine;  and  this  was  not  to  be  done  by  (he 
Pope  as  head  of  the  church,  but  aa  sove- 
reign of  the  terriloiy.  But  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  such  a  commutation  could  take 


J  sovereignly  elsewhere,  and  _.  .__  . 

case  occurred  without  the  papal  territory, 
it  waa  not  an  application  for  pardon  of  the 
penalty,  but  for  that  lehabilitalion  which 
would  raise  the  bar  to  the  prosecution.  You 
are  then,  sir,  under  the  most  manifest  mis- 
take when  you  assert,  "Hence,  then,  we 
find  the  Datary  concerned,  not  willi  '  reha- 
bilitation,' but  with  an  indiikence  for  incest, 
which  you  say  belongs  to  the  Penitentiary. 
^I  said  no  sucn  thing.     It  would  Bare  much 


aking  for  me 
assertions  which  I  nerei  made.)  Here  the 
Datary  grants  ihe  indulgence,  fno,  air,  it 
was  not  an  indulgence,]  and  trie  Dataiy 
and  Chanceij-  were,  you  will  not  deny,  tlie 
same  court.  I  am  obliged  to  deny  it,  for 
truth  will  not  permit  me  to  assert  it.  You 
quote  Fursliere  to  sustain  you,  by  referring 
to  the  article  "  Datarie,"  m  nis  Univers^ 
Dictiouary.  I  have  not  consulted 
I  know  whai  he  saya,  because  I  have  higher 
and  better  authority  in  ihe  Jurists,  whose 
works  you  may  consult.  I  point  out  no  one, 
as  they  will  all  sustain  my  assertion.  1  also 
know  it  from  ihe  officers  of  the  court  from 
whom  I  received  information,  when  I  hud 
occasion  to  learn  from  themselves  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  tribunals.  The  French  Aca- 
demy, you  must  be  aware,  also  expelled 
your  author  from  their  Society,  in  1685,  on 
account  of  his  dictionary;  and  you  also 
know,  I  suppose,  that  Bosnage  had  made 
some  additions  for  the  Amsterdam  edition 
of  1725,  in  4  vols,  folio.  I  now  leave  to 
our  readers  whether  "  this  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  aiguraent  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  court  is  against  me." 

You  add  that  the  Abbe  Richard  settles 
this  point  conclusively;  and  in  adducing 
him  you  say,  "he  admits  that  the  taxes  ex- 
isted in  Rome,  and  that  they  began  under 


specified  in  the  Tax-book  incurred 
himself,  and  was  fined  heavily.'' 
Richard  says  the  taxes  began  in  1320.  ! 
say  they  existed  previously — for  John  XXH. 
in  his  aecree  respectin"  inem  recites,  that, 
to  prevent  complaints,  be  sees  proper  to  re- 
gulate the  fees  or  taxes.  It  is  found  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  Extrav.  Joann.  XXIL 
Tit.  xiii. — Cum  ad  Sacrosanctm.    This,  then, 


John  XXII.,  (the  very  Pope  who  I  say  regu- 
lated the  courts,)  in  isao."  Sir,  I  never 
denied  that  there  existed  taxes  or  fees  lobe 

fi^d  to  the  officers  of  the  Chancery  for  their 
abourj  their  time,  and  iheir  proper  com- 
pensation for  inspeclmg,  correcting,  copy- 
ing, registering,  and  delivering  documents. 
1  not  only  admitted  this,  but  I  said  that  in 
many  instances  "it  has  frequently  happened 
that  their  exactions  were  oppressive  and 
extravagant,  and  a  tax-book  of  fees  was 
therefore  regulated  by  authority:  and  any 
officer  demanding  or  receiving  a  larger  fee 


shall  be  happy  to  show  the  book  to  any 
who  may  celII  to  see  it. 

"  Ne  murmurandi  inde  prwbeatnr  occano 
unde  gratitudine  necessttas  adeiat  collao- 
dandi:nevescripturaTedderetonustum  quod 
Itberalitaa  fecerat  gratiosum.  Qua  de  re 
circa  literarum  nostrarum  Bcri]miras,  registri 
quoque  nostri,  necnon  abbreviatonim  Iiom. 
curiffi  nostra,  illam  in  taxalido '  volumus 
moderationem  opponi,  qua  persons  qiiibns 
gratis  hujusceinodi  conceduntnr,  se  gratiaa 
ipsa  apostolica  sede  liberalitec  eentisnt  con- 
sec  u  las  ac  literarum  ipsarum  scriptoribus 
registri  etiam  nostri  notaruraque  abbrevia- 
toribus  ant  edictis,  qui  interdum  in  eia  etiam 
multo  labore  desndant,  de  buo  labors  satis- 
I  fiat.  Ad  tollendum  i^tur  excessus,  diffi- 
cultates,  circiritUB  et  anfractus  qui  passeni 
ex  variis  literarum  Apostolicarum  taxationi- 
hus  prevenire,  sancimus."  "  Lest  occasion 
for  murmuricg  should  be  given  where  the 
necessity  of  approbation  and  jiraise  arose 
from  gratitude ;  and  lest  wntins  should 
render  burdensome  whet  liberuity  had 
rendered  gracious: — Wherefore  we  desire 
that  there  should  be  such  moderation  in 
taxing,  in  respect  to  the  writing  of  onr  let- 
ters, as  also  of  our  register,  and  of  the  ab- 
breviations of  our  Roman  Court,  as  to  catiae 
that  the  persons  to  whom  such  favours  are 
granted,  should  feel  that  they  have  liberally 
received  favours  from  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  also  that  sufficient  recompense  is  given 
to  the  writers  of  those  letters,  also  to  the 
writers  of  our  rwister,  and  to  the  aforesaid 
abbrevialora  of  tne  notes,  who  eometitnes 
are  exhausted  with  great  labour  therein. 
To  remove,  therefore,  the  excesses,  diffi- 
culties, circumventicHiB,  and  teasings  wbicti 
may  arise  from  the  various  taxings  of  the 
apostolic  letters.     We  do  enact." 

After  this  it  proceeds  to  regulate  certain 
fees  for  documents  therein  described,  and 
then  lays  down  the  principle  upon  which 
the  fee  may  or  may  not  be  increased,  vi«. : 
It  is  not  to  be  increased  by  reason  of  the 
greater  concession  of  favour,  the  larger  in- 
come of  the  person  who  obtains  the  writing, 
but  only  in  consideration  of  the  ^eater 
quantity  of  writing,  and  that  the  additions 
must  be  moderate,  fractiona  of  lines  are  not 
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to  be  charged,  (he  pricG  of  each  additional 
line  is  specified,  each  line  niiist  contain  120 
lettera,  or  twenty-five  vonts.  It  regulales 
that  for  poor peiBons  the  feea  shall  be  reduced 
considerably ;  giving  as  a  cause  that  verse  of 
the  Psalmiet :  "  Blewed  is  he  who  under- 
slandeth  concerning  the  needy  and  ihe 
poor."  It  proTides  for  the  dinerence  of 
coins  between  Italy  and  the  nations  beyond 
the  Alps.  It  provides  for  the  cases  of  negli- 
gences  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
oflieeie,  that  there  shall  be  no  new  or  addi- 
tional charge  for  making  a  eood  and  perfect 
copT  where  a  bad  or  imperfect  one  has  been 
maae,  and  it  enacts  penalties  for  any  exac- 
tion. Tliis  is  the  Tax-book  of  which  Abbe 
Richard  writes.  Yon  may  examine  it,  sir. 
It  is  open  to  you,  to  your  friends  ana  the 
pabiie.  Yon  may  lake  copies  and  publish 
them.  Neither  younor  any  other  gentleman 
of  common  sense  will,  after  having  read  it, 
conclude  that  the  Abbe  Richard,  by  this, 
proves  that  the  argument  from  the  nature  of 
ihe  court  is  conclusiTely  against  rae.  Yon 
would  sir,  yourself,  retract  the  Bsseilioii,  had 
you  lead  this  genuine  Tax-book.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  some  Catholics  have  com- 
plained of  this  tariff.  npoQtfae  principle  that 
It  was  wrong  to  make  any  charge  for  what 
was  connected  with  religion.  I  give  no 
opinion  on  the  subject,  bat  merely  remark 
that  some  mode  shoula  be  devisea  for  snp- 
portine  clerks  and  other  officers.  They 
must  have  food  and  raiment. 

As  to  your  next  topic,  I  am  content  to 
leave  what  1  wrote  concerning  Lnlher  and 
Calvin,  and  their  associates  and  followers, 
and  what  you  have  written  against  that  ar- 
gument, before  our  readers — with  only  one 
or  two  remarks.  I  had  observations  to 
make  upon  your  negative  pregpant,  but  J 
feel  that  they  are  unnecessary  and  that  I 
have  been  driven  into  great  length.  As  to 
tbe  book  being  known  to  them  because  it 
was  known  to  the  princes:  you  must  feel 
now  at  least,  that  until  your  premises  shall 
have  been  established,  your  conclusion  can- 
not be  drawn ;  and  though  Caivin  lived 
nntil  1564,  Lnlher  died  in  IS46,  the  year  in 
which  jaa  slated  the  protest  of  the  princes 
to  have  been  drawn,  but  which  I  am  certain 
you  wonld  not  now  give  as  its  date.  Thus 
Luther  was  dead  sixteen  years  before  the 
pmlest  was  drawn  up,  and  Calvin  died  the 
year  before  the  book  of  Tuppius  was  prinled, 
and  thiriy-three  years  before  the  publication 
of  that  edition  m  which  Bayle  mfornia  us 
the  passages  which  mighi  paia  for  an  edition 
of  the  Tax-book  were  found. 

I  shall  show^ou  that  long  previous  to  the 
Reformation  "  mdicnation  and  siuprise  were 
felt  at  the  trafBc,"  against  whica  you  so 


iufldy  inveigh,  and  that  they  who  azpresMd 
both  were  neither  obscure  nor  inactive. 
The  document  from  which  I  have  eivea  an 
extract,  was  in  force  neariy  two  hundred 

?iaTa  previous  to  the  first  efforts  of  Luther. 
ou  overlook  dales  again  when  you  write: 
"Tlie  tariff  would  have  appeared  no  evil  in 
those  days.  It  was  merciful  in  comparison 
with  the  gross  and  unbridled  profligacy  of 
avarice  which  Luther  and  Calvin  saw 
everywhere  around  them,  and  which  caused 
them  to  leave  a  church  which  practised 
such  things."  You  have  told  us  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  tariff  in  Sitber's  Roman  edi< 
tion  of  1S14,  and  in  the  Cologne  edition  of 
1515,  and  the  date  of  Luther's  complaints  it 
1517,  and  that  of  Calvin's  birth  was  1509, 
BO  that  this  acl  of  mercy  had  been  done,  at 
leasl,  before  he  was  five  years  of  age. 

One  word  as  to  the  a^ument  founded  by 
Bayle  and  which  you  seem  to  adopt,  npoa 


the  mode  of  entry  upon  the  Index :  Cam 
iit  dtpT%vata  ah  Hareticii.  What  were  the 
facts;  Ihere  had  Ions  existed  a  genuine 
fee  bill,  or  Tax-book,  Dy  which  the  com- 
pensation  of  the  clerks,  the  registers,  the 
sbbreviatocB  was  settled,  so  that  they  should 
be  remunerated  for  their  labour  ana  the  de- 
votion of  their  time.  Like  the  ofRoeis  c^ 
our  oouTts  or  offices,  this  was  their  occupa- 
tion, and  for  this  ihey  deserved  a  support  to 
be  derived  from  some  source.  li  was 
thought  reasonable  as  our  l^slature  lhink< 
of  our  ordinaries,  our  sheriff,  our  te^psteiB 
of  mesne  conveyance,  and  their  clerks,  that 
they  should  be  supported  by  those  for  whom 
they  did  service,  and  to  prevent  extortions, 
a  fee  bill  or  Tax-book  was  enacted,  not  by 
the  Chancery;  but  by  the  legislature.  This 
book  was  printed  and  was  not  censured, 
though  many  Catholics  complained  that  it 
had  a  bad  appearance  ana  that  no  feea 
should  be  chained,  but  that  some  other 
mode  of  compensating  the  officeis  should 
ba  devised,  and  that  £e  individual  getting 
papers  should  not  be  charged.  An  nnfortn* 
nale  religions  division  takes  place^  and  some 
of  that  portion  opposed  to  Rome  interpolate 
this  book,  and  introduce  fabricated  and  di^ 
graceful  clauses.  This  is  discovered,  and 
surely  it  was  not  the  original  Tax-book,  that 
was  to  be  condemned  and  denounced,  but 
those  copies  which  had  been  interpolated, 
and  into  which  the  forgeries  had  been  in* 
trodaced.  Hence  the  proper  and  only  cor- 
rect  phrase  was  used,  for  whilst  it  denoimcea 
the  depraved  copies,  it  leaves  nutonched 
those  which  are  authentic. 

I  did  hope,  I  should  have  been  able  to 
conclude  my  reply  to  your  letter  this  day. 
Something,  nowever,  still  remains,  thon^ 
not  leqainng  a  great  deal  of  observatiotL   I 
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ohall  give  my  remarks  is  as  few  wt»(U  as  I 
can,  and  exhibit  to  you  what  I  acknow- 
ledge to  have  been  abuses. 
I  liave  ihe  honour  lo  remain, 
Reverend  air. 
Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

t  John,  Bidiop  of  CharletUm. 
Charlaalon,  S.  C,  Sept.  i,  1839. 


(From  ibe  Courior  of  Sept.  6, 1839.) 
To  the  Rev.  Richard  Fuller,  Beaufort. 

Rbtekcrd  Sin: — In  order  to  explain  one 
of  the  contradictions  which  I  charged  on 
Bayle,  yon  tell  me  that  where  t  mentioned 
"  rich  '  and  "  poor,"  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
said  in  the  original ;  it  only  mentions  "  they 
who  have  no  money,"  —  I  really  thought 
that  ibey  were  poor;  and  I  thought  that 
they  who  were  able  to  pay  the  Datary  ware, 
when  compared  to  them,  rioh.  Now,  I  did 
not  write  that  "  the  poor  were  not  lo  receive 
the  indulgenea,"  as  you  give  it,  bat  "  not  lo 
receivBihecorafort  of  these  dispensations  j" 
and  the  passage  which  you  gave  from  Sau- 
rin  was,  "  take  notice  particularly,  that  such 
sraces  and  dapentalioru  are  not  granted  lo 
tue  poor:  for  not  having  wherewithal  to 
pay,  they  cannot  be  comforted,"  (lett,  of 
Aug.  13 ;)  and  these  are  the  exact  words  in 
Bajle,  with  this  addition,  that  after  the  word 
partieuiarly,  which  he  gives  in  italics,  he 
says  in  a  parenthesis,  ^"  and  indeed  the  thing 
deserves  it.")  This  is  my  error,  notwith- 
standing I  kept  closer  to  the  text  than  you 
did;  for,  in  ecolesiaslical  language,  a  dii- 
peiualion  is  not  an  indulgence. 

To  get  lid  of  the  other  charge  which  I 
made,  you  refer  lo  the  original,  to  correct 
my  quotations.  You  stated  that  D'Aubigne 
says  there  were  "  Catholics  who  wished  not 
to  'suppress,'  but  to  'extirpate'  (extirpet) 
allogettier  this  damnink  book."  I  before 
told you,tliat  1  used  the  book  iu  the  Charles- 
ton Library,  and  yon  must  blame  that,  not 
me, fortheword  "suppress."  Icopiedfrom 
that  Protestant  iransfation.  I  am  alno  con- 
tent that  your  observations  on  my  remark, 
concerning  the  variance  of  titles  and  of 
coins,  should  have  iheir  full  weighL 

You  tell  me  that  I  "rest  my  whole  case  on 
proving  Pinet's  work  to  have  been  a  delibe- 
rate forgery ;"  not  so,  sir.  I  have  all  through 
stated  that  it  was  my  opmion  that  he  was  the 


Opinion.  Should  I  even  have  eired  in  charg- 
ug  it  upon  him,  rather  than  upon  the  Pro- 
testant j>rinces,  or  some  other  ingenious  and 
induatnouB  friends,  the  ground  upon  which 


the  case  rests  will  be  untouched,  viz.:  the 
teslirnony  of  tke  tribunal,  publicly  and 
openly  made  in  the  &ce  of  me  world,  as 
soon  as  the  interpolations  appeared,  that 
they  were  dtpravata;  the  absienoo  of  all 
evidence,  that  such  items  were  in  any 
authentic  copy,  the  denial  of  the  Catholics 
every  where;  and  1  can,  should  it  be  lequired, 
add  to  this,  that  whilst  in  councils,  and  from 
kingdoms  and  states  in  the  Catholic  com- 
munion, complaints  were  made  of  all  sorts 
of  abuses  anil  enormities,  no  mendon  or 
alluaion  is  (Dade  in  any  one  of  them,  to  such 
items  being  upon  this  book,  thoiwh  they 
complain  of  extravagant  fees,  and  of  di»- 
pensations  which  in  their  result  w«re  con- 
sidered to  be  equivalent  to  a  license  to  con- 
tinae  iu  crime,  and  called  for  their  reforma- 
tion. I  could  add  the  manifest  impossibility 
of  continuing  the  civilization  of  Europe,  if 
such  a  practice  had  been  permitted,  and 
the  folly  of  imagining  that  the  common 
sense  of  Christendom  would  have  allowed 
its  existence  for  pne  month.  Dr.  Lingard 
observes  upon  it  as  foUows:  (page  113, 
Tracts.) 

"Mr.  Mesurier  has  a  third  and  still  more 
powerful  argument  in  reserve.  He  hopea 
to  silence  his  adversary,  by  the  testimony 
of  a  book  which  has  long  been  the  pride  of 
the  bigot  and  the  polemic:  has  often  red- 
dened with  shame  the  cheek  of  the  mosl 
obdurate  Papist,  and,  what  is  still  of  more 
utihl^  to  mankind,  has  furnished  the  learn- 
ed, pious,  and  visionary  Mr.  Granville  Sharp, 
with  a  key  to  unlock  to  astonished  mortals, 
the  secrets  contained  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lations. This  book,  BO  pregnant  with  im- 
Sortani  consequences,  is  the  Liber  TaxB 
ancellariffi  Romanffi,  or  a  tariff  of  the 
prices  at  which  sitis  mav  be  redeemed  ia 
the  Roman  ChancerV)  the  great  custom- 
house of  human  guilt.  If  the  reader  will 
be  at  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  different 
articles  of  this  valuable  code,  he  will  at 
least  acknowledge  that  the  Pope  is  ex- 
tremely moderate  in  his  demands,  and 
wonder  that  his  liolinesB  has  not  employed 
a  British  finimcier  to  improve  the  receipta 
of  his  treasury.  In  England,  you  cannot 
obtain  a  license  to  keep  a  setting-dog,  with- 
out paying  a  lax  of  ten  shillings;  at  Rome. 
it  seems,  a  man  may  murder  his  father,  and 
enjoy  the  estate,  lor  the  payment  ot  the 
same  duty.  Here,  one-and-lwenty  shilliogs 
are  demanded,  for  permission  to  powder 
your  hair  once  io  twelve  months;  there, 
you  may  keep  a  mia- 


friend  stray  as  bt  as  Rome,  1  would  not 
hare  them  rely  with  too  miich  coa&Jenca 
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on  ihe  Liber  Tame  CanceUvUB;  (bey  miglit 
finil  ihemselres  in  the  eama  uapleasant 
utualion  as  the  Roman  aoblenuui,  men- 
tioned by  O'Leaty,  who,  when  he  was  ac- 
ciued  of  having  three  wives  living  at  the 
same  time,  attempted  to  iuBtify  his  conduct 
bj  observing,  that  he  haa  not  been  able  to 
meet  with  one  widi  whom  he  could  be 
happj.  'Since  it  is  bo  diiiiciilt.'  replied  the 
Pontiff,  Siitus  QuiDtua,  'to  please  you  in 
this  world,  jou  ehiill  go  and  try  your  foi- 
lune  in  the  other;  there,  women  aie  more 
nnmeioiu,  and  you  may  find  one  to  your 
likiot;.'  The  Taite  Romann  Cancellariee 
could  not  save  him :  he  was  tried  for  poly- 
gamy, and  execaled." 

You  meat  my  si^tement  respecting  the 
decadence  of  its  lame  in  Europe,  by  men- 
dooing  that  Robertson  is  a  book  of  educa- 
tioa,  and  that  il  is  still  found  upon  his  pages. 
So  it  will,  and  ought  to  be  found,  as  long  as 
hii  book  shall  be  printed.  You  say  Schlegel 
quotes  D'Eepenc^  in  a  note  appended  to  a 
new  edition  of  Mosheim.  I  have  already 
•hown  cause,  as  I  think,  why  D'Espenco  s 
leferance  could  as  well  have  been  made  to 
Pioei's  edition,  as  to  the  tmcorrupted  TaX' 
boi,  which  some  writers  conjecture  <o  have 
been  the  object  of  his  most  harsh  and  rni' 
deserved  remarks :  to  these  you  add  Bishop 
Watson,  in  whose  theological  treatise  its 
geouiaeneBa  is  sustained,  and  the  Frotes' 
tants  reprinted  it  in  Paris  in  1820.  Now, 
all  this,  notwithstanding,  I  must  say  thai,  in 
my  younger  days,  extracts  bom  it  were  in  one 
Dt  two  ofuie  common  books  of  every  school 
where  I  received  my  education,  from  the 
moment  I  learned 'my  letters,  until  I  went 
to  college ;  and  these  schools  were  not  ex- 
ceptions to  the  great  bulk  of  those  in  the 
couoti^.  Itetrulhwasearly  impressed  upon 
Dlymind,aod  it  was  only  by  long  investi- 
eatioQ  that  the  impression  was  removed. 
In  England  I  hsve  bean  told  that  the  case 
was  Ute  same.  .Nearly  forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  was  a  learner  in  thooe 
Mhools,  ftnd  twenty  have  passed  away 
since  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serriog  them ;  but.  in  1819,  I  could  scarcelv 
point  out  a  school  or  a  school-book  whicn 
conlaiaed  the  catalo^e.  Doctor  LJngatd 
lestifies  for  a  later  period.  Writing  of  it,  he 
has  the  following  in  page  115  of  one  of  his 

"Hiat  during  a  period  of  religious  fer- 
ment, it  should  nave  obtained  credit  in  Eng- 
land, cannot  excite  surprise :  but  I  had 
Ihooghi  that  in  the  present  enlightened  a^e, 
it  bad  been  consigned  to  the  contempt  which 
iideservee.  Even  from  Guthrie's  Geography, 
in  which  il  retained  an  kononrable  place 
dating  M>  many  editions,  il  has  recently 


been  expunged  by  ibe  liberality  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  I  am  happy  to  observe,  that  its 
present  existence  entirely  depends  on  the 
credit  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Le  Mesurier, 
Granville  Sharp,  &  Co." 

I  recollect  the  time  when  the  book  used  to 
be  quoted  in  the  Irish  and  British  parlia- 
ments as  authority.  Subsequently  it  was 
flouted  from  these  places  by  the  research 
and  eloijuenGe  of  Grattan,  of  Burke,  ofFlood, 
of  Sheridan,  of  Pitt,  of  Fox,  and  of  a  host  of 
auch  men.  This  may,  perhaps,  excuse  the 
boldness  of  my  assertion. 

I  am  far  from  expecting  that  you  should 
at  once  give  up  your  present  impresHons. 
It  cannot  be  looked  for.  Yet,  sir,  from  a 
mind  like  yours,  I  should  expect,  not  im- 
mediately, but  after  reflection,  even  a  con- 
cession thai  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive 
that  a  "  statute"  was  "  formerly  passed  by 
the  Roman  Chancery,  making  assassination 
and  murder,  and  proatitullon,  and  every 
crime  subjecla  of  license  and  taxation,  re- 
gulating the  price  at  which  each  mi^t  he 
committed." 

As  regards  the  statement  of  the  forgeries 
and  fictions  of  Maria  Monk  and  the  cTe^y- 
men,  1  quoted  them  not  to  insult  (he  Protes* 
lanl  world,  nor  was  such  mv  object  in  pro- 
ducing the  extracts  from  Wniltaier.  It  was 
to  show  that  in  assailing  us,  our  tenets  and 
our  practices  are  perpetually  represented  to 
be  what  wa  say  they  are  not,  whilst  in- 
arguing  with  Protestants  we  uniformly  ab- 
stain from  charging  them  with  any  doctrine 
or  practices  which  they  disavow.  We  take 
their  own  testimony  for  their  own  beUef: 
but  we  are  not  Ireaied  so.  We  never  force 
upon  them  books  which  they  disclaim,  nor 
do  we  pretend  to  know  their  doctrines  better 
than  they  know  them  themselves.  Neither 
do  we  charge  them  with  concealing  and 
disavowing  what  they  do  believe.  But  un- 
fortunately, we  are  not  met  in  the  Uke  spirit, 
not  treatea  in  the  like  manner ;  and  when 
documents  are  forged  and  works  are  inter- 
polated, and  practices  are  falsely  ascribed 
to  us ;  justice,  truth,  religion  and  honour  re- 
quire toal  we  should  not  succumb,  but  that 
we  should  call  those  things  by  their  proper 
names.  Sir,  I  oha^e  tl>'»  upon  a  number 
of  Protestant  writers  at  various  times.  God 
forbid  I  should  charge  it  upon  the  Protestant 
communit;^.  A  vast  number  of  my  friends 
aod  acquamtances  amon^I  them  are  men 
of  the  most  sterling  integrity,  of  the  highest 
honour,  and  for  whom  I  have  great  respect 
and  warm  affection.  They  abliDr  forgery, 
and  fraud,  and  fiction,  and  would  not  coun- 
tenance either  of  them.    I  have  not  the 
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yoa  to  be  as  incapable  of  either  of  thow 
vices  as  I  trust  1  myself  am.  Let  it  not  then 
be  imputed  to  me  that  I  "denounce  the 
whole  Pioteetant  woiid."  Sir,  if  you  took 
to  Whittaker's  words,  he  makes  no  saoh 
denunciation;  he  says  that  "forgery  was  a 
disease  of  Protestantism :"  this  does  not  de- 
nounce "the  whole  Protestant  world;" — 
he  says  "  it  was  peculiar  to  Protestantism." 
TTiis  does  not  sostain  your  commentary. 
Sir,  I  have  no  disposition  to  enter  in  this 
place  opon  a  vindication  of  the  Jesuits 
asainst  the  witticisms  and  denunciations  of 
Paschal,  "  who,"  yon  tell  me,  "  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  my  chnrch." 
Again,  sir,  I  must  correct  your  mistake.  I 
am  a  Romaa  Catholic ;  unfortunately,  this 
prodigy  of  genius  was  not:  he  waa  a  Jan- 
senist,  and  as  perfectly  outside  the  church 
to  which  I  belong,  as  you  are.     Again,  sir, 

£iu  are  qaite  nuaer  a  mistake  in  attributing 
e  compilation  of  the  Index  to  the  Jesuits. 
It  neither  was  nor  is  in  their  cha^e :  its 
superintendence  was  lodged  in  other  lands, 
though  occasionally  a  Jesuit  may  be  a 
member  of  the  tribunal. 
B  -         .      - 
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makes  not  only  falsehood,  but  peiiury,  a 
virtue,  in  behalf  of  the  church.''  1  must 
avow  my  ignorance  of  the  fact,  and  believe 
that  you  labour  under  some  delusion  upon 
this  score.  When  yon  give  me  the  proof, 
it  will  be  to  me  a  most  unexpected  novelty ; 
nntil  dien,  yon  must  give  me  leave  to  think 
that  there  must  be  some  serious  mistake. 

We  think  diflerently  aa  to  who  gave  oc- 
casion to  this  controversy;  and  if  I  have 
done  the  Church  of  Home  no  good  by  it,  t 
am  under  a  great  delusion,  if  thereby,  I 
have  done  it  as  much  injury  as  I  would,  nad 
I  silently  acquiesced  in  tne  charge  that  "  the 
Roman  Chancery  formerly  passed  a  statute, 
making  aseaseination,  and  murder,  and  pros- 
titution, and  every  crime,  subjeota  of  license 
and  taxation,  r^ulating  the  price  at  which 
each  might  be  committed." 

Now,  sit,  I  feel  it  due  to  you,  to  our 
readers,  and  to  mvaelf,  that  I  should  give, 
as  briefly  as  possiDle,  an  exhibition  of  the 
true  nature  of  an  indulgence,  of  a  dispeusa- 
.tion,  and  of  absolntioit  from  censures  and 
sins.  I  neither  intend,  nor  seek  for  conlro- 
Ten^,  in  giving  this  explanation,  and  I  shall 
stndiously  endeavour  to  give  no  room  nor 
L   therefor,    as  I  do   not  intend  to 


.._   ._  _  )  which  I 

belong,  but  by  this  explanation  eimnty  to 
show  why  I  have  so  often  asserted  that 
yoD  made  mistakes,  and  why  I  refused 
admitting  that  the  granting  of  indnlgeDces 


was  proof  of  the  existence,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  of  those  rates  of  taxation 
which  I  abhor  as  much  an  you  do.  The 
nature  of  the  abuses  which  existed,  to  a  de- 
plorable extent,  will  thence  be  better  under- 
stood, and  it  will  be  seen  that  as  strong,  if 
stronger  language  than  that  quoted  by 
yon,  is  fairly  applicable  to  them,  and  was 
used  by  some  of  the  best  men  who  sustained 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  reverend  nr, 

t  John,  BiAt^  of  Cha 
CharleslOD,  S.  C,  Sept.  4 


(From  the  Courier  of  September  9,  1839.)  I 

To  ihe  Reverend  Richud  Fuller,  ofBeaafort.  ! 

REVERUm  SiK : — I  now.proceed  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  that  view  of  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  RomanCatholic  Church, 
which  wili  clearly  exhibit  the  true  nature  ta 
the  abuses  and  corruption  which  is  fairiy  ! 
chargeable  on  several  of  its  members  and  I 
some  of  its  tribunals. 

In  ev^  religious  society,  an  individnal 
has  two  relations,  one  to  God,  the  other  to 
Ihe  body  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The 
laws  of  God  cannot  be  modified  by  man ; 
the  society  is  to  make  its  own  reeulatione 
where  God  has  left  it  freedom  of  action. 
The  violation  of  God's  law  is  called  sin ; 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  society  are 
offences  against  the  body :  they  may  or 
may  not  be  sinful,  but  at  present  we  sh^ 
view  them  only  as  they  are  violations  of 
order.  God  punishes  sin  chiefly  in  a  fiiture 
state  of  existence ;  the  society  punishes  vio- 
lations  of  its  order  in  this  world:  it  cannot 
interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Al- 
mighty, nor  prescribe  to  nim  terms  for  the 
exercise  of  his  high  attributes  of  justice  and 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  are 
two  courts  to  which  the  individual  is  ame- 
nable, and  they  correspond  with  the  abore 
relations:  the  one,  that  of  conscience — which 
is  called  the  fontm  iniemMm,  or  "  interior 
court" — in  which  the  relation  towards  God 
is  discussed  and  decided, — the  other  is 
called  the  forum  atemam,  or  "eitemal 
couti,"  in  which  the  relations  of  (he  iadivi- 
dual  with  the  society  are  discussed  and  dis- 
posed of.  In  the  fimati  mtemvm,  the  con- 
scienae  of  the  individual  is  the  accuser,  no 
witnesses  are  called ;  the  law  of  God,  in  re- 
spect to  the  sinner  is  the  rule  and  the  only 
rule  of  action.  In  the  farwn  exttnaaa,  or 
"  outward  court,"  men  may  accuse,  prose- 
cute, and  prooure  conviction   the  lawn  of 
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th«  Hiciety  aie  the  nile  of  aclion.  We  may 
^ow  observe  that  tbe  law  of  God  alone  ' 
to  be  regarded  ia  llie  court  of  coDScieoce  i 
the  forum  tnierwm,  and  the  ecdeHiastical 
laws  oi  (Lose  of  the  church,  which  ia  the 
Bociely,  in  the  "  outward  court,"  oi  iafaro 
atemo.  In  this  latter  court,  a  prosecutpr 
contends  for  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  whilst 
the  accused  party  contends  for  his  inno- 
cence, and  hence  it  is  called  "  the  conten- 
tious covjX,"— forum  amtentiotum. 

It  fiequenUy  happens  that  for  one  act  the 
individual  is  amenable  to  both  courts,  but 
in  di&rent  ways.  Thus,  a  person  is  guilty 
of  intoxication  \  he  has  violated  the  laws  of 
God,  his  conscience  accuses  and  convicts 
him,  and  he  must  look  to  God  for  paidon 
upon  the  terms  which  he  prescribeB,  or  he 
muM  endure  the  penalty  of  sin :  the  wages 
of  ein  is  death,  Dot  merely  of  the  body  but 
of  the  soul,  sepaiBlion  from  God.  Pardon 
can  be  obtained  only  in  that  way  which 
Christ  established,  viz. :  by  true  repentance 
on  the  part  of  the  einner,  and  by  obtaining 
the  application  of  the  merits  of  the  Saviour 
m  that  way  which  he  appointed.  This  is  a 
transaction  of  the  internal  court :  but  the  io' 
dividoal  is  amenable  to  the  Jbruin  externum 
or  the  tribunal  of  the  church  for  this  sarae 
eel,  because  of  the  scandal  ffiven  to  the 
community  and  the  disgrace  brought  upon 
the  body,  and  here  he  is  prosecuted,  and  if 
convictea,  he  is  to  endure  the  penalty  affix- 
ed to  the  crime.  Now^  it  may  happen  that 
an  individual  is  convicted  in  one  of  these 
courts  and  is  acquitted  in  the  other  for  the 
very  saine  act.  His  own  conscience  may 
convict  him  before  God,,  and  yet  the  eccle- 
siastical tribunal  may  erroneously  acquit 
him;  and,  although  his  conscience  should 
acquit  him,  yet  the  Judges  of  the  oourt  may 
erroneously  convict  aim. 

Hie  internal  court  takes  cosnizance  not 
oolj'  of  actions  but  of  words,  moughts  and 
deaues:  the  eitemal  oc  contenlioua  court 
lakes  cognizance  only  of  overt  acts.  The 
molality  of  the  membeis  of  ihe  church  and 
their  wnole  religious  deportment  in  their  re- 
lation to  God  may  then  be  considered  the 
business  chiefly  of  this  internal  court :  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  the  preservation  of 
order  and  the  relations  of  members  to  the 


Cce  in  the  internal  court:  all  that  regards 
teconoiliation  with  the  church  is  matter 
for  the  external  ooiuL 


lite  great  question  which  first  presents 
itself  to  us  is:  "How  is  this  reconciliation 
with  God  to  be  efiectedl  Is  it  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money  1"  The  doctrine  of  the  Ro- 
mau  Catholic  Church  is  and  always  haa 
been,  that  by  the  law  of  God,  the  uimer 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  him,  except  by  tius 
repentance  and  through  the  nierils  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  only  Redeemer.  I  shall  here  give 
the  doctrinal  chapters  ofthe  Council  of  Trent 
on  this  subject,  as  they  were  adopted  and 
approved  by  that  assembly  in  the  sixth 
session,  celeDrated  on  the  13th  of  January] 
1547.     [;S©e  vol.  ii.  pp.  207-212,] 

All  this  regards  the  interior  court,  and  ia 
not,  by  any  means,  matter  with  which  the 
exieiior  court  haa  any  concern;  and  here 
the  Council  of  Trent  lays  down  the  tm- 
changeable  law  of  God^  tne  unvarying  doo- 
trine  of  the  church,  which  neither  pope  nor 
council,  nor  any  tribunal  can  alter,  ana  with 
one  particle  of  which  no  human  tribunal 
can  dispense. 

Neither  Chancery,  nor  Penitentiary,  nor 
Datary  has  ever  interfered  with  this  tribunal. 
Each  oishop,  in  his  diocess,  ordains  priests, 
and  whilst  ae  believes  them  qualined,  he 
gives  them  jurisdictioa  to  hear  the  penitent 
sinner,  to  leach  him  hie  obligation  accord- 
ing to  this  law,  and  to  cany  il  into  execution. 
Neither  the  bishop  nor  the  pope,  nor  [any] 
tribunal,  can  require  any  information  of  what 
the  pe^tent  has  told,  and  was  it  required  by 
either  of  them,  tile  priest  is  bound  radier  to 
die  than  to  communicate  it.  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  the  law  of  God,  and 
not  the  act  of  external  tribunals,  is  to  be  his 
Kuide.  It  is  here,  and  only  here,  that  abso- 
lution for  sin  is  given,  and  no  priest  could 
be  guilty  of  worse  simony  than  to  accept  of 
money,  if  the  penitent  should  be  so  silly  as 
to  ofier  it,  for  this  absolution :  because,  the 
members  of  the  church  are  all  taught  that 
all  the  forms  are  useless,  unless  they  have 
the  disposition  gi  tme  repentance,  and  that 
God  wul  not  ratify  an  atwolotion  given  to 
one  who  does  not  truly  repent.  Thus  no 
division  of  Christians  requires  a  more  per- 
fect repentance  and  abandonment  of  sin 
than  we  do;  and  we  require  more,  for  we 
require  oonression  and  satisfaction. 

Now  all  this  was  done  in  the  sixth  sesi 
sion  of  the  council,  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1547  that  is,  fourteen  years  and  eleven 
months  before  the  protest  of  tbe  Protestant 
princes  was  delivered  at  Fiankfoit  —  of 
course  they  knew  that  this  was  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine. 

It  is  then  our  doctrine  that  the  guilt  of  sin 
is  remitted  only  by  the  power  of  God, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  upon  the 
conditioBB  which  he  requires;  amongstwhidi 
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are  trae  repentance  and  the  minisUy  of  the 

Erieal.  Ae  soon  as  the  guilt  is  remitted^  the 
ability  to  eternal  punishment  c«asea;  but 
it  is  a  doctrine  of  ouni,  that  God  frequently, 
for  hia  own  ■wise  purposes,  subjecls  the  re- 
pentant and  pardoned  sinner  to  a  temporary 
punishment.  1  shall  illustrate  it  by  refer- 
ence to  a  Hcriptuial  fact. 

When  Nathan  announced  to  Darid  upon 
bis  repentance,  that  God  bad  taken  away 
his  «in,  the  guilt  was  removed  and  the  pen- 
alty of  elemal  death  was  remitted,  but  the 
temporal  punishment  of  the  death  of  his 
child  was  announced.  I  could  multiply  in- 
stances, but  this  will  auflice.  We  bebeve, 
also,  that  by  what  the  explanation,  above 
given.  callB  "saiisfaclion,''  God  will  fre- 
queatly  be  moved  to  extend  still  farther  his 
mercy,  and  to  dimiciiah,  or  altogether  to  re- 
move (hie  temporal  punishment.  Thus  we 
read,  that  David  kept  a  fast  and  lay  upon 
the  ground  during  the  sioknesB  of  the  chdd ; 
but  when  its  death  was  announced  to  him 
he  arose  and  ate,  and  in  explanation,  he 
said,  "  while  the  child  was  living  I  fasted 
and  wept  for  him  :  for  I  said  who  knoweth 
whether  the  Lord  may  not  yet  give  him  to 
me."  Had  the  child  "been  given,  it  would 
have  been  what  we  call  an  "  indulgence," 
and  thus  it  is  not  a  remis.sion  of  sin,  nor 
leave  to  commit  sin,  nor  ihe  remission  of 
the  elemal  punishment  due  to  sin,  nor  the 
absolution  irom  an  excommunicaVon,  nor 
is  it  a  dispensation  from  the  observance  of 
a  law :  but  an  indulgence  is  "the  remission 
of  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  temporal 
pnnishraenl  which  sometimes  remains  due 
lo  the  penitent  and  pardoned  sinner,  alter 
his  guifi  and  the  eternal  punishment  have 
been  removed."  And  thus  no  person  can 
profit  of  an  indulgence  except  after  he  shall 
have  repented  and  been  pardoned  by  the 
Almighty  God  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Whether  God  gave  power  to  the 
Apostles  to  grant  indulgences  upon  ceilain 
conditions,  whether  that  power  still  exists 
in  the  church,  and  where  it  is  lodged  if  it 
does,  are  questions  which  would  open  a  new 
field  of  controversy,  and  from  which  I  pro- 
mised to  abstain. 

Our  readers  will  now  perceive  why,  in 
examining  tho  truth  of  your  assertion,  that 
the  Roman  Chancery  passed  a  statute 
licensing  the  commission  of  crimes  for  cer- 
tain sums  of  money,  I  staled  thai  the  use  or 
abuse  of  indulgences  had  no  bearing  on  the 
question. 

I  shall,  in  my  next,  endeavour  to  wind  up 
my  explanation,  by  showing  the  nature  of 
diBpeniatians,  and  their  abuse,  as  aleo  the 
nature  of  censures,  and  the  ubusea  in  grant- 
ing absolution  from  them,  and  the  mannei 


in  which  the  grant  of  indulgences  was  long 

and  extensively  abused.  , 

I  have  the  honour  lo  be,  reverend  sir. 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

t  John,  Bi^iop  <^  Ckarialon. 
CharUilon,  S.  C,  Sept.  7th,  IB39, 


[From  lb«  Courier  of  September  11, 1839.) 
To  iba  Rivsrend  Ricbird  Fuller,  Beaafoil. 

Reverend  Sir: — I  now  proceed  to  give 
OUT  readers  b  view  of  Ifae  tiansactiona  of  iha 
external  or  contentions  court,  and  of  soma 
of  its  proceedings.  This  may  be  called  the 
tribunal  of  discipline,  acconfing  lo  ecclesi- 
astical canons  or  laws,  as  ihe  other  may  be 
considered  the  tribunal  of  religious  inter- 
course with  heaven ,  founded  upon  the  teach- 
ingand  institution  of  the  Saviour. 

The  general  disciplinary  laws  of  the 
church  chiefly  regard  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  clergy,  the  mode  of  placing  them  in 
oflice,  and  of  depriving  them  thereof,  the 
effects  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  the  mode 
of  inflicting  them  or  of  removing  them,  the 
impediments  of  marriage,  and  such  like. 
I  need  not  inform  you  that  laws  for  this 
puipose  must  he  passed  in  general  terms, 
ana  bind  all  the  individuals  comprised  in 
these  terms.  And  it  frequently  happened 
that  special  cases  were  found,  in  which  the 
hardship  or  inconvenience  was  so  great,  or 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  excepting  this 
case  from  the  operation  of  the  law  was  eo 
manifest,  that  the  legislator  would  have  ex- 
cepted it  had  it  come  before  him;  but  as  the 
words  of  the  law  embraced  the  case,  there 
would  have  been  no  remedy.  To  meet  this 
inconvenience,  the  Pope  nas  a  power  of 
dispensing  with  the  individual  case,  so  that 
the  law  shall  still  be  of  force,  but  shall  not 
apply  in  this  particular  instance.  Whether 
the  Pope  has  this  power  by  virtue  of  his 
oflice,  independently  of  the  church,  and 
from  the  Saviour  himself,  or  whether  the 
le^slative  tribunal  of  the  church  vested  it 
in  nim,  so  ss  lo  meet  such  cases,  is  matter 
of  no  moment :  this  power  is  acknowledged 
to  be  in  him,  that  Tor  suflicient  cause,  of 
which  he  is  to  judge,  he  may  exempt  an 
individual,  in  a  particular  case,  from  the 
operation  of  the  general  laws  of  the  church. 
No  Catholic  believes,  what  is  faJBeiy  iin- 

Cuted  to  us,  that  he  can  dispense  with  the 
LW  of  Goo.  A  dispensation,  then,  is  the 
exempting  of  n  particular  cnse  from  me  ope- 
ration of  s  general  law  of  the  church-  T^ua, 
the  generaflaw  says  that  perKons  relateil  to 
each  otlier  in  a  certain  decree  of  ronrwi- 
guinity,  shall  be  incapable  of  coniiBCIing 
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jB  with  each  other.  Catholics  do  not 
e  (hiB  to  be  a  divine  law,  for  the  law 
in  Leviticus  was  only  for  the  Jewish  peoiile, 
and  is  no  part  of  the  Christian  code:  they 
regard  it  as  an  eccleaiaRtical  law,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  tribunal  which  could  bind  by 
the  enactment,  could  loose  bv  the  exception. 
It  has  frequently  happened  that  disputed 
•DccessionBhave  threatened  dreadful  caJami' 
des  of  war  and  all  its  consenusnceH,  and 
thatlhewhole  train  of  evils  could  be  averted 
by  a  marriage  of  the  disputants,  but  they 
were  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  Here 
was  an  evident  caae  which  the  legislature 
never  intended  to  include,  though  it  was 
forced  (a  aee  general  terms,  and  ii  was  one 
of  the  cases  woich  whs  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Pope.  Some  canona  go  even  so  far 
is  to  say  (hat  loroe  of  those  dispensations 
■hould  tie  given  only  to  great  princes,  and 
for  a  public  cause.  To  grant  a.  dispensation 
which  exempts  the  individual,  for  suiRcipnt 
reasons,  from  the  operation  of  a  general 
lawj  is  not  then  an  indulgence;  but  it  ia  a 
grace  or  favour,  and  frequently  agreat  public 
benefit.  Would  it  not  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,  similar  to  obtaining  a  decree  from  the 
chancellor  upon  the  merits  of  a  particular 
case  in  equity,  where  the  law  would,  by  its 
letter,  work  an  injustice  in  the  common 
pleas?  Nor  is  the  dispensation  greuling  a 
license  to  commit  sin.  No  dispensation 
could  be  granted  to  offend  God.  The  Al- 
mighty himself  could  not  grant  such  a  di»- 
Eisation :  it  would  be  incompatible  with 
attributes. 


an  eccleHaslical  penally  inflicted  upon  an 
offender.  One  is  suspension,  by  which  a 
clergyman  is,  without  losing  his  ofiice,  pro- 
hibited from  performing  its  dutiet>,  either  for 
■  definite  time,  as  a  month,  or  a  year,  or 
for  an  indefinite  time,  viz.,  until  he  shall  be 
absolved  from  the  censure.  Another  is  ex- 
communication, by  which  any  member  of 
the  church  is  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
ncraments  and  a  variety  of  other  ailvan- 
tj^es,  until  absolved  from  the  censute. 
There  are  others,  but  this  exhibition  will 
suffice.  Now  absolving  a  clergyman  from 
suspension  is  an  act  of  iuriediolion  of  the 
e-Xternal  court;  il  is  not  absolving  him  from 
sin,  which  is  an  act  of  the  interior  court; 
and,  clearly^,  though  it  is  a  ^ce  or  favour, 
il  is  not  an  uidulgence,  nor  is  it  a  license  to 
commit  sin.  To  absolve  a  clergyman  or  a 
layman  from  excommunication,  was  only 
to  open  the  way  to  such  a  peraon  to  have 
~  ')  the  sacraments,  that  receiving 


be  obtainetl  from  God,  in  the  court  of  e 
science,  but  it  was  aol  panloniag  the  s 


nor  giving  license  to  commit  a  sin;  and 
though  it  was  a,  grace  and  favour,  it  was  not 
an  indulgence.  This,  too,  was  an  act  of  the 
exterior  court,  and  was  a  portion  of  disci- 
pline. Thus,  it  is  clear  that  neither  an  in- 
dulgence, nor  a  dispenHation,  nor  absolutioa 
from  a  censure  could  be  "  a  statute  formerly 
passed  by  the  Roman  Chancery,  making 
assassination,  and  murder,  and  prostilalion. 
and  every  crime,  subjects  of  license  and 
taxation,  regulating  the  price  at  which  each 
might  be  committed." 

f  now  come  to  remark  upon  the  abuses. 

In  order  to  know  the  nature  of  any  trans- 
Europe  had  been  scourged  during  cenlmies 
by  the  incursions  of  the  barbanoji  hordes 
(hat  overthrew  the  remnant  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  church  had,  in  a  measure, 
ctvili/.ed  them,  and  brougnt  them  to  bow 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel.  A 
collection  of  predatory  bands  were  assuming 
the  form  of  a  multitude  of  independent  prin- 
cipalities. Charlemagne,  to  a  certain  ex- 
text,  had  succeeded  in  blending  them  into 
a  feudal  confederation.  They  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  they  acknowledged  the 
Pope  as  its  head,  but  they  generally  tyran- 
nized over  the  bisQope.  The  ancient  canons 
of  discipline  were  severe,  and  when  any 
crime  had  been  publicly  committed,  though 
the  individual  had  confessed  in  private,  he 
was  required  to  do  the  penance  or  satisfac- 
tion in  public,  and  the  process  was  in  many 
instances  long  and  severe.  The  courtiers 
and  the  favountes  of  the  chieftains,  impatient 
of  the  restraints  of  these  canons,  and  equally 
unwilling  to  observe,  even  in  private,  the 
fasts  and  other  penitential  works  enjomed 
by  their  confessors,  and  yet  equally  unwilling 
to  abandon  the  principles  of  tneir  faith, 
sought  by  all  means  to  procure  relaxations: 
they  offered  lo  compensate  by  alma  and 
works  of  mercy  to  the  poor,  for  the  relaxa- 
tion of  that  rigorous  discipline  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  observe.  Amongil  the 
relaxations  whii:h  were  made,  we  find  some 
specified  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Triburia,  once  a  royal  villa,  formerly  called 
Tribur  of  Trewr,  hetween  Mayence  and 
Openheim,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
in  (he  present  territory  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 
The  5tth  canon  gives  two  reasons  for  the 
mitigation,  which  has  relation  only  to  a 
special  case,  but  the  reasons  are  of  general 
application.  The  Council  of  Ancyra,  in 
(^lafia,  a  province  of  Aria  Minor,  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  year  314,  reflated, 
amongst  other  matters,  in  canon  ixii.,  that 
persons  guilty  of  voluntary  homicide,  ahould 
not  be  admitted  to  reconciliation  until  Ihcy 
should  have  done  specified  acts  of  pflnixnco 
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duriog  yean,  and  not  receive  the  holy  Eu- 
cbariHl  until  there  waa  ft  hkelihood  of  death. 
The  Council  of  Triburia,  in  895,  after  re- 
oiticg  the  BubBtauce  of  the  canon  of  Aacyra, 
goes  on  to  say,  "  but  it  appears  good  ana 
useful  to  us,  who  are  pastors  or  Christ's 
eheepj  because  of  the  circumBtancee,  quaL- 
(a(i,  of  modern  timea,  and  the  frailty  of  men, 
that  by  aynodal  authority  and  general  judg- 
ment we  should  moderate  this  chastisement, 
aitd  fix  a  certain  and  definite  lime  for  the 
penance,  lesl  a  very  long  period  of  penance 
should  occasion  weariness  and  disenGt  in 
the  oegli^enl,  and  that  the  work  of  siuvalion 
may  be  increacied  for  those  more  speedily 
carried  ihroushthe  exercises."  It  fixed  the 
duration  of  the  penance  at  seven  years, 
diminiBhing  ia  rigour  as  the  time  proceeded, 
and  in  some  of  the  periods,  and  for  some  of 
the  exerciscB,  allowing  a  relaxation  from 
part  of  the  rigour  of  one  day,  upon  condition 
of  supporting  three  poor  persons  sut^ciendy 
on  that  day,  or  giving  an  equivalent  amount 
in  money  or  value  to  some  work  of  charity. 
It  also  recognised  in  the  bishops  the  power 
of  using  their  discretion,  upon  reasonable 
and  sumcient  grounds,  of  granting  indul- 
gences, that  is,  by  a  judicial  exercise  of 
power,  remitting  still  farlher  through  the 
superabundant  merits  of  Christ,  and  in  con- 
eiaeration  of  the  communion  of  saints,  forty 
days,  or  one  year  or  more  of  these  works  of 
satistaotion,  which  were  ofiered  to  God,  in 
lieu  of  the  temporal  punishment  which 
sometimes  remained  due  to  sin,  after  the 
guilt  and  the  eternal  punishment  were  re- 
mitted to  the  penitent  sinner,  and  these 
remisMons  were  called  indulgences  of  forty 
days,  of  a  year,  Jus.j  and  Catholics  believe 
that  when  this  power  is  properly  used,  the 
Almighty  mercifully  remits  the  temporal 
punishment  corresponding  to  the  amount 
which  would  be  remitted  by  the  penance  of 
those  days.  This  power,  however,  may  be 
abused;  and  they  do  not  believe  that  God 
is  boimd  bv  the  mol-ad ministration  in  tliis 
case,  and  that  they  who  would  place  confi' 
dence  in  such  mal-ad ministration  only  de- 
ceive themselves.  The  canons  of  Triburia 
were  foimded  upon  just  and  suflicient 
grounds,  and  the  canons  of  Ancyra  recog- 
nise the  same  power  of  granting  indulgences 
in  the  bishops.  " Modus  autem,&c."  "Let 
the  measure  of  this  penance  be  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  bishops,  that  according 
10  the  conduct  of  the  penitents,  they  may 
be  able  to  extend  for  the  slothful,  and  to 
shorten  it  for  iboee  who  carefully  hasten." 
(Cn.rf.) 

The  Council  of  Triburia  was  not  an  ex- 
cepliifn,  but  an  illustration  of  the  process  by 
which  a  general  relaxation  was  forced  upon 


the  church  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.    The 

bishops  soon  felt  the  tyranny  of  the  littla 
and. sometimes  af  the  great  sovereigns,  who, 
by  all  efibrts,  sought  to  break  down  the  re- 
straints of  the  ancient  rigour  in  forcing  them 
to  grant  unreasonable  indulgences  for  insuf- 
ficient causes,  until  the  rapid  decay  of  their 
power  exhibited  a  large  body,  especially  of 
the  German  prelates,  as  mete  powerless 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  those  petty 
despots. 

This,  sir,  is  the  tme  cause  why  they  wil- 
lingly sought  to  be  delivered  from  the  evils 
of  their  position,  by  surrendering  to  the 
Holy  See  exclusively  a  large  portion  of  that 
power  in  eranfing  mdulgences  which  had 
been  exercised  by  their  predecessors.  But 
the  surrender  of  the  power  was  made  only 
after  the  introduction  of  many  abuses,  whica 
could  not  be  immediately  redressed.  The 
same  spirit,  which  is  found  in  the  present 
despot  of  Prussia,  had  dominion  over  many 
a  tyrant  who  professed  the  Catholic  fkiih — 
and  he  had  his  Magdeburgs,  and  Mindens, 
his  myrmidons  and  minions;  and  all  his 
prelates  had  not  the  firmness  of  the  arch- 
oishop  of  Cologne.  This  b  the  first  epoch 
in  the  introduction  of  abuses. 

The  next  question  is,  "  What  was  the 
benefit  of  the  transfer?"  Ilome  was  an  in- 
dependent state;  the  Pope  was  a  sovereign, 
and  he  was  therefore  less  liable  to  be  awed 


Soon  after  this  period,  an  additional  ca- 
lamity came  upon  Christendom.  The  Sara- 
cens, not  content  with  the  extinction  of 
Christianity  in  the  East  and  in  the  South, 
were  bent  upon  sweeping  it  out  of  Europe 
by  the  execution  of  their  scim stars.  In 
order  to  meet  them  upon  their  own  ground, 
to  force  them  to  look  nearer  to  home,  as 
well  as  to  get  possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 
the  crusades  were  undertaken.  You  and  1 
may  difler  in  our  views  of  their  policy ;  but 
it  was  considered  a  great  protection  to 
Christendom,  that  a  poweriul  army  should 
penetrate  into  the  heart  uf  Palestine  ajid 
keep  possession  of  Jerusalem.  Ever)'  en- 
couragement was  ofiered  to  him  who  would 
valiantly  fight  ag^ist  those  who  had  sworn 
the  ruin  ol'  religion;  and  indulgences  were 
extended  with  no  sparing  hand  to  those  sol- 
diers of  Iho  Cross  who  exposed  their  lives 
for  its  protection  against  the  Crescent.  The 
Holy  See  was  lavish  in  her  favours  to  thf^e 
who  gave  up  the  enjoyments  of  home  and 
the  safety  of  their  casdes  for  the  toils  of 
painful  journeys,  the  privations  of  the  camp, 
and  the  turmoil  and  perils  of  the  battle. 
Funds  became  necessary — and  by  analt^y, 
it  was  said  that  they  who  contributed  from 
their  means  to  support  those  who  fought 
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BbroaJ,  wera  equally  engased  in  ihe  con~ 
Aid;  and  ihey  who  contriBuled  the  funds 
clHimed  to  participate  in  the  indulgence. 
Incontestable  monuments  of  history  could, 
were  I  (Ulowed  il,  be  produced  to  prove 
thai  euch  waB  the  process.  Thus,  disci- 
pline wEu>  enervated,  and  indulgences  were 
mnlliplied,  and  in  many  instances  they 
were  abused. 

At  an  eariy  period  there  were  collectorB 
ofBlntB,who,  authorized  by  the  bishops,  by 
the  raonuteries,  by  hospilala,  and  not  un- 
frequently  by  the  popes,  travelled  to  col- 
lect the  alms  of  the  faithful.  They  were 
like  the  Irarellin^  agents  of  our  bible  so- 
cieties, of  our  missionary  societies,  of  our 
church  building,  and  other  societies,  lliey 
were  called  questors;  they  exhorted  the 
bilhfal  in  all  places  to  contribute  to  the 
tpeuial  objects  of  their  mission,  and  natu- 
rally sou^t  to  show  the  benefit  which  the 
contributor  ironld  derive  from  aiding  spe- 
cialty their  particular  institution.  They 
verelavish  in  the  promias  of  indulgences, 
and  in  magnifying  their  advantages.  Yet 
in  no  instance  that  I  can  discover,  do  I  find 
that  any  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  6x  a 
tenain  sum,  or  rale,  or  tax  for  an  indul- 
gence. But  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that  not  only  were  indulgences  too  lavishly 
bestowed,  and  without  sufficient  cause,  and 
tbeir  advantages  exaggerated,  but  that  this 
Was  done  in  many  instances  for  vile  gain 
by  unworthy  men,  and  thai  much  of  the 
money  thus  collected  was  profligately 
applied.  But  was  this  in  accordance  with 
iSe  doctrines  of  the  church?  Was  it  en- 
couraged and  practised  by  its  authorized 
representatives  1  Was  there  any  step  taken 
to  reform  the  abuse' 


^oce  in  giving  . 

The  fourth  Council  of  Laleran  was  held 
in  Rome,  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  of  La- 
leran, in  the  year  1215.  Pope  Innocent  HI., 
in  openin"  the  Council,  states  the  first  ob- 
ject lo  be  the  reformation  of  the  church ; 
the  abominations  existing  therein  he  col. 
plains,  and  calls  upon  the  bishops  to  aid 
in  removing  them.  Hie  expressions  are 
stronger  than  most  that  you  have  quoted,  but 
he  restricts  them  to  real,  he  does  not  extend 
them  to  imaginary  abuses:  and  exhorts  the 
pielales  etrenuously  to  nee  amrice,  un- 
cleannesSj  and  ambition,  lo  practise  prayer 
and  mortification,  and  to  cultivate  the  vii- 

I  should  wish  much  lo  have  the  opportu- 
nity? of  giving  here,  in  full,  the  canons  to 
*bich  I  refer:  but  I  must  now  be  content 
»ith  giving  their  substance.  The  sixty- 
second  condemns  and  forbids  the  sal«  of 
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relics,  and  warns  the  bishops  against  allow- 
ng  lyin«  stories  or  false  oocuraents  to  be 
ixhibiied.  to  make  a  gain  by  procuring 
ifTerings  from  pious  persons  who  are  de- 
It  then  proceeds  to  warn  them  against 
the  easy  admission  of  questorsj  some  of 
whom  had  been  found,  eveu  in  their  sum- 
see,  sustaining  abueea  by  the  assertion  of 
falsehoods ;  and  gives  the  form  of  the  let- 
lera  which  the  Holy  See  gave  to  those 
whom  it  sent  out,  which  is  but  a  general 
exhortation  lo  alme-giving  in  favour  of  some 
special  chari lab) e  or  religious  institution  thai 
is  in  distress,  with  an  aasutance  that  God 
wilt  bestow  an  abundant  reward.  It  de- 
sires that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
publish  more  than  their  comiQiesion  ex- 
presses; and  desires  that  bishops  ehall  not 
give  any  other  sort  of  commission.  It 
proceeds : 

"  Let  those  who  ate  sent  to  eeek  alms  be 
modest  and  discreel,  let  them  not  lodge  in 
taverns  or  unbecoming  places;  let  them  not 
incur  useless  or  hign  expenses,  and  let 
them  be  cautious  that  they  do  not  wear  the 
diess  of  an  order  to  which  they  do  not 
belong." 

"And  because  the  prelates  of  some 
churches  do  not  fear  so  lo  act  as  that,  by 
their  grants  of  indiscreet  and  superiluous 
indulgences,  both  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  is  brought  into  contempt,  and  peni- 
tential satisfaction  is  enervated, — the  de- 
cree," &c. 

Great  rdstriclions  are  specified,  and  & 
great  moderation  enjoined  upon  the  exam- 
ple given  by  the  Pope. 

The  next  canon  notices  "extortions  and 
filthy  and  base  exactions,"  for  the  perform- 
ance of  several  clerical  duties;  and  nolicee 
their  being  taxed  at  certain  rates  (not  in  the 
Roman  Chancery,  nor  in  Rome,  not  for 
sins,  but  elsewhere}]  it  condemn  a  and  re- 
probates it  as  a  simoniacal  corruption,  order- 
ing il  to  be  abolished. 

The  sixty-fifth  recites  the  allegation 
against  some  bishops  who  refused  to  insti- 
lute  pastors  until  they  got  money,  and 
made  other  extortions.  They  are  con- 
demned, the  exaction*  prohibited,  and  the 
criminal  is  bound  to  pay  double  the  amount 
of  the   exaction   to   ihe   injured   place   or 

The  next  canon  would  be  rather  incon- 
venient to  some  Protestant  churches  in  this 
city;  and  one  was  passed  in  stronger  lan- 
guage at  Triburia,  condemning  extortions 
for  services,  &c.,  al  the  burial  oi  the  dead, 
and  on  other  occasions.  The  German 
Council,  in  can.  xvi.,  calls  il  "a  cnstotn 
to  be  motiorTed  and  sToided  by  all  Chris- 
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tiami,  that  of  eeUia^  for  s  price  the  sepnl- 

ture  due  to  ihe  dead."  What  wonid  thej- 
eay  to  S50  for  leave  lo  t>ury  a  corpeel 

This,  however,  is  a  digresBioo,  aod  one 
which  I  cannot  now  afford  to  fallow  up. 
My  object  was  to  show  that,  although  the 
abuses  in  granting  indulsences  increased  to 
an  alarming  extent  at  this  period,  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  church  neither  counte- 
nanced nor  defended  the  abuse,  nor  was  it 
negligent  in  the  reprehension;  but  it  had 
not  power  to  prevent  what  it  condemned. 
At  this  council  there  sal  the  patriarcbH  of 
Constantinople  and  of  JeniealeiQ,  seventy 
Greek  and  Latin  archbishops,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  twelve  bishops,  besides  a  tai^e 
number  of  abbots  and  other  dignitaries. 

I  shall  now  give  from  the  Corpiu  Jurit 
Carumid  (Clem.  Lib.  v. Tit.  ix.  C.  2)  the  de- 
cree of  Pope  Clement  V.  upon  the  subject, 
according  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  where  upwards 
of  three  hundred  bishops  were  assembled 
in  1311.  The  tide  of  the  decree  is  .^u- 
tionibui. 

"  Desiring  (as  far  as  lies  in  my  power) 
to  present  the  abuses  which  some  queetors 
of  alms  put  forward  in  their  preachingSj 
that  thev  may  deceive  the  simple,  and  ex- 
tort (^la  from  them  b)[  subtle,  or  rather  by 
deceitful  ingenuity;  since  it  tends  lo  the 
danger  of  souls,  and  the  scandal  of  very 
many; — we  have  thought  fit,  according  to- 
the  statute  of  the  general  council,  stricUy  to 

Erobibit  (unless  Uiey  should  produce  the 
liters  of  die  Holy  See,  or  of  their  diocesan 
bishop)  that  the}[  should  be  in  any  way  ad- 
mitted or  permitted  to  preach  (for  their 
duty  is  solely  to  state  to  the  people  the  in- 
dulgences granted  to  them,  and  supplianlly 
to  request  froin  them  their  charitable  aid), 
and  lo  prohibit  their  being  allowed  to  ex- 
plain to  the  people  anvlhing  more  than 
what  may  be  contained  in  the  aforesaid 
letters.  And  let  the  diocesan  bishops  dili- 
senUy  examiJie  the  apostolic  letters,  lest 
tnete  should  be  any  fraud  in  them,  before 
they  admit  the  questors  themselves." 

Moreover,  some  of  these  questors, 
have  been  brought  to  our  knowledge, 
without  great  impudence  of  temerity  and 
multiplied  deceit  of  souls,  actually  grant  of 
their  own  motions  indulgences  lo  tlie  peo- 
ple, dispense  in  vows,  absolve  those  who 
confess  lo  them  from  peijuries,  homic: 
and  other  sina:  remit  doubtful  claims  and 
resiiluliort  for  thefts  (upon  a  certain  sum  ol 
money  being  given  to  themselves),  remit  a 
third  or  a  louilh  part  of  ihe  penances  en- 
joined ;  take  out  from  pu^tory  (as  they 
falsely  and  lyingly  asseil)  three  or  more 
■ouls  of  the  relations  or  friwids  of  those  who 


give  them  alms,  and  carry  them  lo  the  joys 

of  paradise,  give  (hem  a  full  indulgence 

lemiseion  of  their  sins  to  the  benebc- 

of  those  places  for  which  they  request, 

and  some  of  uiem  (to  use  their  own  words] 
absolve  from  guilt  and  punishment." 

"Now.  we  desiring  in,  every  way  to 
abolish  aousea  of  this  description,  by  means 
whereof  ecclesiastical  censures  are  made 
vile  and  the  authority  of  the  keys  of  ihe 
church  is  brought  into  contempt,  strictly 
forbid  those  things  to  be  done  or  atlempie^ 
in  future  by  any  questors,  altogether  revok- 
ing by  apostolic  authority,  all  and  singular 
pnvileges,  if  any  there  were  given  in  the 
premises  or  any  of  them  to  any  places  or  to 
any  persons  or  orders  of  questors,  or  to  any 
of  them  in  any  manner,  (lest  in  pretence  or 
pretext  thereof  there  may  seem  ground  for 
their  farther  presumption. 

The  latter  clauses  of  the  decree  state  thai 
the  number  of  questors  and  the  abuses 
have  increased,  and  call  upon  the  bishops  to 
punish  (he  delinquents  and  check  the  abuses. 

I(  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  very  evil 
complained  of,  the  very  abuses  condemned, 
and  the  deceit  denounced,  are,  by  the  early 
Protestant  writers,  attributed  to  the  very 
tribunal  which  denounced  and  condemned 
and  sought  to  remove  them !  These  efforts 
were  made  before  that  period  al  which  you 
allege  the  formation  of  the  (axes  under 
John  XXI[.,  the  immediate  successor  of  this 
very  Clement!  I  wish,  sir,  I  had  room  lo 
^ve  in  this  place  the  exhibition  of  the  sen- 
timents of  some  of  our  best  and  most 
active  and  enlightened  writers,  high  not 
only  in  public  estimation  for  piety  and 
literature  and  every  quality  which  could 
adorn  (he  human  ctiaracter.  but  also  high 
in  ecclesiastical  rank,  who  bewail  and  con- 
demn those  abuses  whilst  they  vindicate 
ihe  fair  fame  of  ihe  church  and  sustain  het 
doctrines;  but  it  is  too  soon,  and  for  me  the 
opportunity  exists  not  of  giving  their  teMi- 
mony  to  a  well-disposed  people,  long  habi- 
tuated to  attribute  every  enormity  to  the 
See  of  Home, — long  taught  lo  seek  for  the 
origin  of  every  religious  evil  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  am  also 
forced  thus  to  passoverthe  intermediate  pe- 
riod, during  which  I  could  show  the  acis  of 
many  other  councils,  and  comedown  to  that 
which  you  call  the  day  of  reformation-  The 
questors  still  existed,  and  some  of  our  best 
writers  say  that  even  the  Holy  See  became 
too  careless  in  correcting  the  abuses  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  I  have  at  all  events  ^own 
that  they  existed  and  were  widely  spread 
abroad.  And  now  we  come  to  the  days  of 
Tetzel,  as  the  commissioner  of  Rome.  That 
hia  questors  wer«  guilty  of  many  of  the 
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faults  iiilo  which  the  others  fell,  I  am  pre- 
pated  to  admit  as  more  than  probanle. 
ThalMveralof  the  allegatians  made  againel 
Ibem  by  the  eariieet  Proleatant  writers  were 
Tiolorionsly  untras,  I  think  I  am  prepared, 
if  neceuary,  to  prove.  But,  sir,  in  this  I 
twlierB  we  nhoiud  differ.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  their  crimes  were  not  as  great  as  were 
the  calumnies  of  their  opponents.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  defend  the  one;  yoa  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  other.  I  have  "before  my  eye 
asserticms  of  the  fathers  of  the  religious 
diminion :  assertioQB  that  the  canon  laws 
contained  enactments  whiah  the  Catholic 
writers  of  that  day  denied  to  have  ever 
been  foand  upon  the  books,  and  which 
ceitainly  do  not  appear  upon  the  copies 
ancient  or  modem  m  either  of  the  Protest- 
ant or  Catholic  collections  of  this  day :  and 
thus,  sir,  though  not  one  of  them  refers  to 
the  Tax-book  of  the  Roman  Chancery  for 
such  a  statute  as  you  have  described,  they 
have  similar  ingenioia  devices. 

The  Council  of  Trent  had  the  case  n( 
sarily  under  its  consideration.  Several  of 
the  Catholic  nations  temojiEtrated  against 
the  crimes  of  the  questors,  who  even  still 
erisled,  and  in  the  fifth  session,  held  on  the 
17ih  June,  1546,  the  last  clause  agreed 
the  2d  chapter  on  reformation,  was — 

"  Let  not  the  (juestots  of  alms,  commonly 
called  qwatvarii,  of  whatever  condition  Ihey 
may  be,  presume,  in  any  way,  to  preach, 
either  bv  themselves  or  by  another,  and  let 
the  bishops  and  ordinaries  of  the  places 
banish,  by  all  proper  means  and  remedies, 
ibose  who  contravene  this  decree,  notwith- 
standing atij  privileges." 

And  again,  in  the  twenty-first  session, 
held  Jnly  16,  1562 ;  Chap.  IX.  on  Beforma- 

"  Since  many  remedies  heretofore  had 
recounte  to,  by  diflereal  councils,  ns  well 
of  Laleran   as  of  Lyons,  and'  of  Vierma, 

rinst  the  wicked  abuses  of   questors  of 
s,  have  been  latterly  found  useless;  atid 
since  their  malice  seems  daily  rather  to  ' 
crease,  together  with  the  great  scandal  s 
complaint  of  the  faithful ;  so  that  there 
longer   appears   to   be   any  hope   of  their 
amendment,  it  (the   councilj  decrees  that 
henceforth,  in  all   places  of  the  Christian 
religion,  their  name   and   their  use  be  per- 
fectTy  and  fully  abolished,  and  that  no  oi 
shall  henceforth  be  admitted  in  any  way 
exercise   this    ofEce,   notwithstanding  any 
privileges,  chnrchee,  monasteries,  hospitals, 
pious   places,  or  any  grants  thereto, 

any  persons  of  what  degree  soever  or 

or  dignity  granted,  and  notwithstanding 
caMome  even  immemorial,  and  it  decrees 
that  iodnlgeuces  and  otfaor  spiritual  gnces, 


of  which  it  is  not  fit  that  the  faithful  of 
Christ  should  be  deprived,  shall  henceforth 
ublished  by  the  ordinary  of  ihB  place, 
le  people,  at  the  proper  time,  assbcia- 
ting  with  him  two  members  of  the  chapter, 
to  whom  also  power  is  given  for,  faithfully 
collecting  the  alms  and  the  charitable  aids 
offered  to  them,  they  receiving  no  reward 
in  any  manner.  So  that  at  leiigih  all  may 
know  that  these  treasures  of  the  church  are 
used  for  piety  and  not  for  gain." 

The  abuses  have  since  disappeared,  and 
there  never  was  a  period  when  thera  was  a 
mote  general  and  pious  use  made  of  indul- 
gences, than  at  the  present  time,  and  yet 
abuses  are  scarcely  found  and  seldom  com- 
plained of. 

The   dispensations  were  also  frequently 

given  without  sufiicient  ex:amination,  and  it 

chained  by  some  of  our  best  and  most 

IB  men,  that  the  facility  was  so  great, 

I   the   avarice  of  the   officers,  thai  no 

person  who  sent  the  fees  for  the  papers, 

and  a  sut&i'ient  compensation  for  the  Datary, 

could  have  any  reasonable  duubt  but  that 

the   ingenuity  of  the   officers  would  work 

the  application  to  a  favourable  issue,  sooner 

than  they  should  lose  the  fees  which  would 

:crue  &om  the  passing  of  the  grant. 

In  like  manner  it  was  complained  that  it 
needed  only  the  ejpression  of  sorrow,  which 
was  too  often  feigned,  and  the  payment  of 
the  fees  for  drawing  the  papers,  to  procure 
an  absolution  from  censures,  and  that  what 
was  originally  intended  as  a  check  upon 
misconduct,  became,  by  the  &ciUty  by 
which  it  could  be  removed,  rather  a  fixed 
rate  at  which  a  person  might  have  the 
grounds  famished  for  a  calculation  of  the 
yearly  cost  of  getting  relieved  from  cen- 
sures and  continuing  to  incur  them.  But  it 
must  be  recoUecIed  that  all  this  was  in  the 
exterior  courts:  and  had  no  concern  with 
suis,  but  with  censures.  The  tribunal  was 
established  not  for  the  license  of  transgres- 
sors, but  for  their  punishment  and  their 
release  from  a  state  of  disgrace  and  re- 
straint, after  their  amendment.  The  facility 
of  the  tribunal  may  he  proof  of  tho  infi- 
delity of  its  officers  to  Iheir  duty,  but  was 
no  proof  that  sin  was  sanctioned  by  the 
church :  and  this  tribunal  had  no  concern 
with  the  remission  of  sin,  hut  ttie  removal 
of  censure,  and  if  fines  were  sometimes 
paid,  they  were  inflictions  for  the  past,  not 
purchase  money  for  the  future.  That  the 
money  thus  procured  might  have  been  oc- 
casionally misapplied,  1  will  not  venture  to 
donbl;  but  the  hislory  of  the  past  and  the 
results  which  I  have  witnessed,  have  proved 
to  me  that  it  was  destined  to  the  highest 
objects  of  jeligion,  of  litenUnre,  of  civilize 
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tion  and  of  charity,  in  the  erection  of  vi 
chnrcheB,  the  endowing  of  colleges,  the  hi 
support  of  missions,  the  alleviation  of  aick- 
iiBBii,  tbe  support  of  orphans,  and  the  relief 
of  tbe  poor.  NolwithBlanding  the  specula- 
tions wnich  occBMonally  eotistcd,  sir,  I  ven- 
ture to  assart  that  no  one  of  Vi 

has  had  its  fluids  more  faithiu 

These  doys  and  these  practices,  sir,  have 
passed  away;  and  the  improvement  which 
took  place  in  the  Catholic  Church  was  a  re- 
formation of  the   practices   of   individuals 
and  of  some  tribunals.     Its  necessity  was 
|>ointed  out  by  proper  officers  of  the  church 
Itself,  and  by  the  voice  of  Catholic  Euro[ 
It  was  effected  without   a   changi 
doctrine  or  a  separation  in  her  com 
though  large  boaies  did  separate  and  make 
doctrmal changes :  and dunngalong period, 
unfortunately,  there  were  sufficient  abuses 
to  call  for  reprehension,  without  the 
sity  of  interpolation  dr  forgery,  at  the  very 
moment  that  remedy  had  been  efficiently 
applied. 

In  addition  to  the  other  observations,  al- 
low me  to  add  this  one  before  I  conclude. 
Yon  will  find  upoa  the  Index,  ^a  censured, 
the  books  which  proclaii 
of  those  indulgences  and  diepensations 
which  are  the  theme  upon  which  every  tyro 
in  Protestant  theology  founds  his  chafes, 
to  exhibit  the  corruptions  of  our  chorcfa. 
What,  sir,  wotJd  you  think  of  my  honesty, 
did  I  pick  up  every  book  which  you  flung 
away  as  a  libel,  and  impute  its  espiessionB 
to  voutself  1 

I  would  that  yon  read  a  Uttle  more  of 
Calholio  authors  than  ^ou  appear  to  have 
done,  and  after  viewing  bolii  sides  you 
may,  perhaps,  think  diUerently  from  what 
you  do. 


In  what  estimation  do  we  hold  those  lia- 
Telletswha,  in  order  to  amtise  Europe  and 
fill  their  own  pursoB,  compile  volumes  turn- 
ing oiu  peculiarities  into  ridicule  whilst  they 
suppress  the  exhibition  of  those  things  in 
which  we  excel?  What  do  you  think  of 
those  "friends  of  humanity,"  who  collect  a 
few  anecdotes  of  the  tnisconduct  of  some 
unfeeling  masleis  and  embellish  the  narra- 
tive from  the  stores  of  fancy,  thus  to  portray 
the  southern  planter!  Of  what  value  would 
be  a  history  of  the  United  States  whose 
conleolB  should  be  even  a  faithful  transcript 
of  the  records  of  our  criminal  courts ! 

And,  sir,  if  a  forei^er  were  to  form  his 
Mtimale  of  our  pubhc  men  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  a&ira  from  the  vitnpe- 
ntion  and  the  falsehoods  of  our  party  press, 
and  refer  to  public  American  wnters  as  the 
anthoiitiei  by  which  be  wsa  gnided,  would 


call  him  a  w^-infonned  man?    Yon 
I  read  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
ui  inis  wayj  or  I  am  in  error. 

I  am  fatigued,  sir,  and  probably  so  aie 
you  and  my  readers.  I  shall  onlv  say,  thai 
when  you  Dad  Bayle  yon  had  all  that  the 
libraries  of  Europe  could  have  furnished  to 
sustain  you.  I  know  not  whether  any  re- 
ply that  you  may  make  shaU  render  it  ne- 
cespary  for  me  to  appear  upon  this  subject 
again.  Whether  it  should  or  not,  I  wish  to 
preserve  for  you  the  feelings  which  1  havs 
more  than  once  expressed,  and  b^  leare 
to  remain,  reverend  sir. 

Your  obedient  ana  humble  servant, 

t  JoHB,  BtiAop  tf  Charlabm. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  9,  1839. 


(From  ihs  Cnorier  of  S«pteDib«r  14,  1839.) 
To  ihs  Right  Reverend  Bishop  England: 


Reverend  Sjk — I  have  read  your  last  five 
letters  with  all  the  attention  in  my  power. 
I,  with  deference,  conceive  that  the  proofs 
and  arguments  in  my  commimications  re- 
main not  only  unscathed,  but  quite  un  toucheJ 
al  to  any  material  point,  and  that  I  could 
easily  wow  this.  The  controversy  hat, 
however,  been  already  protracted  to  wch  a 
weary  length,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable, 
if  not  impossible,  to  iteBpass  farther  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers.  I  am  sure  the 
greatest  favour  I  can  confer  upon  the  public, 
'-  to  terminate  the  discussion,  and  I  submit 
e  case,  therefore,  cheerfully  to  tlie  verdict 
of  all  who  seek  only  truth — making  but  die 
following  observations,  which  they  will  see 
'"dispensable; 

1.  You  must  feel  that  expurgated  copies 

of  Tax-books  and  other  documents  in  your 

jssion,  are  worth  less  than  nothing  b 

When  Abbe  Richard  admits  the  Tax- 
book,  it  is  the  work  "Jurieu  produced,'' 
;  the  tariff  of  sin  which  he  says  "lif 
Church"*  suppressed,  and  of  which  the 
"guilt  belongs  only  to  tbe  Cotui  of  Rome.'' 
Your  attempt  to  identify  this  with  the  cut 


1  yoi 


confound  a  Tax-book  lor  papal  i 

with  a  fee-bill  of  ofGcers,  is  too  bad.     The 

picmre  you  give,  however,  of  John  XXll., 

■  If  I  repeal  often,  and  in  tislics,  Ifaese  woitli. 

Eau  will  Targiie  me.  J  am  an  unworthy  mem- 
er  of  *  poor  and  humUe  body  of  Diraenier). 
snd  I  ctnnot  qniie  foresl  tbsi  witiv,  but  wicked, 
■trcumofSouth's:  "The  Pepiiti  oaves  church. 
but  no  religion  {  the  Disaenlers  a  religion,  bat  to 
church."  YoD  will,  air,  lynipathiie  with  me, 
no  doabt,  and  panieipaia  in  my  indigoatioo. 
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"cUing  ScrmtareJbrkitparjiote,"iBa4nanhle. 
How  the  blood-SQcker  muM  have  chuckled, 
as  he  concocted  hia  infernal  Scheme  for  re- 
plenishing hiH  neaiy  cofTen,  and  "gave  as 
a  csuse  (^our  own  words)  that  veiee  of  the 
I^almist — 'Blessed  is  he  who  understand eth 
concemiog  the  need 
Well  done  Pope  John 

3.  Your  "Indita  pTtdiibibman."  and  "Niti 
torrigantun,"  clearly  prove  nothing,  but  that 
the  preM  was,  and  is  abused  Bhamefully  in 
order  to  conceal  truth,  and  keep  the  people 
in  ignorance  and  superstition.  As  you  are 
BO  anTions  for  an  exhibition,  I  beg  you  will 
oolj'  go  as  &r  back  as  1826,  and  let  the 
coniinunity  eee  the  Index  then  published, 
and  the  books  it  forbids,  and  the  condition^ 
on  which  alone  even  the  Bible  is  to  be  aJ- 

4.  In  respect  to  the  Chancery,  you  nay 
yon  "  have  other  dodging  places,"  and  1 
"haTe  not  got  yon  there.'"  I  think  I  have; 
and  I  am  saticfied  of  it  even  by  your  last 
letters.  The  preparing  a  Tax-book  would 
be  only  a  "  niuiiateiial  act"  and  not  "judi- 
cial.'' The  Popes  themselreB  were  the  au- 
thorities which  issued  indulgences.  Tliey 
palmed  them  upon  the  people  as  absolutions 
and  diqiensadons  from  cenBures  and  sins; 
and  the  "  ministerial"  basinees  of  preparing 
the  tariff  would  belong  to  the  Chancery. 
As  to  the  refinements  of  the  church  and 
Bellarmine,  I  care  nothing.  The  distinction 
may  be  very  clear  in  your  articles  of  &ith 
between  absolutions,  and  dispensations,  and 
indulgences:  butlheword  of  God  condemns 
them  all  without  any  distinction;  and  what 
woold  Popes  like  John,  and  Sixtua,  and  Leo, 
nre  about  the  subtleties  and  maxims  of 
Doctor  Tom  Aquinas  ?  They  had  but  one 
orthodox  maxim: 

VinuB  pODi  nummoi." 
Get  money*,  moneys,  fleece  oar  (loch  of  these ; 
And  Iken — old  Tom  of  Aquin,  if  yoii  plesse. 

Aa,  however,  you  might  go  on  dodging 
for  ever  in  those  courts,  let  a  single,  pkin, 
but  decisive  questian  suffice.  Is  it  even 
possible  that^iou  can  be  correct,  and  all  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  the  multiplied  Euro- 
pean authorities  cited — Reformed  and  Ro- 
roanietl — be  in  error?  Sir,  lingard  has 
betr&yed  yon  into  adopting,  for  argument, 
what  oven  he  only  meant  as  a  spiteful  re- 
tort apon  Mesurier,  P'aber,  and  the  other 
archers,  who  galled  and  shot  him  without 

5.  Yon  acknowledge  one  error  as  to  Par- 
rhaMtu,  and  commit  others.  That  "  Pro- 
testant Iranslation"  of  Bayie,  which  you  use, 
must  labour  sadly  under  the  "peei^r  du- 


Pope  did  sel!  a  dispensation:  "I'argent  a 
qttoi  la  di^enae  etait  taxis."  That  it  was  not 
an  indulgence,  but  a  dispensation  from  sin, 
makes  my  argument  stronger;  since  the 
Datsry  had  to  ao  with  a  dispensation  from 
incest;  and  I  maintain  that,  though  sepa- 
rate DOW,  Che  Datary  and  Chancery  wera 
then  the  same  court.  In  a  note  to  Mosheim 
(v.  3,  p.  93,)  the  learned  Scbiegel  gives  an 
account  of  the  courts,  and  says  'fthe  Chan- 
cery u  talkd  Dataria."  This  was  as  late  as 
ITTO.  Parrhasiua  died  two  centuries  before, 
in  1 533.  Even  now^  you  admit,  that  while 
the  Datary  inquires  mlo  cases  of  incest,  the 
Chancery  "prepares  the  ^peis  and  gives 
the  documents,''  viz.,  the  Datary  iajudtdat; 
the  Chancery  mini^erial:  and  preparing  the 
Tas-book  would  be  ministerial.  But,  sir, 
without  farther  jugglery,  why  not  put  ihe 
thing  in  its  true  light  at  once  f  Indulgences,'' 
absolutians,  &c.,  were  granted  by  no  tribU' 
nals  at  all,  but  by  the  Pope  hiroiteli'.  As  to 
Ihe^e,  the  courts  of  Rome  deserve  not  the 
name  of  tribunals.  They  were  and  are 
mere  creatures  of  the  Pontiff;  and  to  what- 
ever department  he  might  choose  to  refei  ' 
certain  matters  for  investigation  or  report, 
the  Chancery  (an  office  derived  from  the 
Cssars,  see  Black.  Comm.)  was,  and  would 
be,  the  ministerial  bureau  to  issue  his  tariff 
of  taxes.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  rest 
this  on  the  simple,  plain  question  put  above. 
6.  You  BTe''aBtaniBhed  at  myinaccuracv 
as  to  the  dale  of  the  protest  of  the  princes." 
I  am  astonished  at  youis.  The  Council  of 
Trent  WBfl  called  as  early  as  1&12.  Even 
before  1546,  the  princes  presented  their  me- 
morial. In  January,  1SJ6,  Robertson  says, 
(page  14T,)  "  they  published  a  long  mani- 
festo, containing  a  renewal  of  their  protest, 
against  its  [the  Council  of  Trent's)  meeting 
together,  with  the  reasorxt  which  induced 
them  to  decline  its  jurisdiction,"  The  meet- 
ing in  1562,  was  only  a  reassembling  of  the 
same  council,  and  the  address  of  the  princes 
a  representation  of  their  pretest.  Even  this, 
however,  was  two  years  before  Pinet's  work. 
Your  confession  thai,  "as  to  Pinet's  being 
the  original  fabricator,  you  are  not  m  poet- 
tive,"  mdeed?  and  your  suggestion  that 
perhaps  the  whole  body  of  princes  were  the 
forgers  in  a  document  pubhciy  presented  to 
a  Catholic  council ! ! !  tneee  are  a  specimen 
of  the  parts  of  your  letters  I  had  noted,  aa 
they  came  out,  for  comment:  but,  as  to 
which,  in  sparing  the  public,  I  spare  you. 
Would  it  not  be  safer  and  better  to  aamit 
the  Tax-book,  among  the  "mormoua  and 
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criminal  abnoes  you  grant  did  ejdet,"  than 
lo  hazard  ihis  charge  1  But  bo  it  ia  in  thesa 
thin^ ;  one  step  ever  leads  to  worse ;  "  Ce 
n'tsl  que  U  vreaaer  pas  gut  coute.''* 

7.  1  Baia  that  "  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff 
woald  have  been  a  shelter  in  the  daya  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,"  Here  again,  too,  how- 
exact  the  Prince  William's  itlustralion  1 
The  license  laws  esbt  now ;  bat  do  they 
remedy  the  evil !  Are  they,  or  will  they 
ever  be,  enforced,  while  they  recognise  the 
principle,  that  the  manufacture  of  drunkards 
la  an  honest  business,  and,  sir,  a  pibper  sub- 
ject for  taxation  1 

8.  Ab  lo  the  Lateran  Council,  I  will  give 
the  words.  The  editors  of  the  Courier 
threaten  to  put  us  on  the  advertising  co- 
lumns. 1  am  not  surprised  at  it.  I  return 
them  my  sincere  auknowledgments  for  their 
courtesy,  extended  thus  fat  to  one  who  is  a 
etranser,  and  whose  name  is  not  even  on 
the  list  of  their  subscribers,  (an  omission 
which  I  beg  they  will  supply.)  But,  sir, 
this  threat  must  sound  ominously  in  ^r 
cars;  and,  as  I  would  fain  save  you  from 
insolvency — for  printing  is  rather  harder  and 
dearer  work  than  pardoning  sins,  and  the 
tax-bill  of  the  Courier  might  not  be  quite  so 
"  e.xtremely  moderate"  as  thai  of  the  Pope 
appeared  to  honest  Lingard — I  will  stale  to 
our  readers,  that  I  give  the  canon  as  quoted 
by  Faber.  His  book,  however,  will  satisfy 
any  who  consult  it,  that  he  drank  not  tram 
troubled  streams,  but  ascended  to  fountain 
heads;  and  G.  S.  Faber's  reputation  defies 
any  assault;  "  Non  enim  dkenda  tutit  pira- 
tnenta,  sid potius perjarii.  quaomtra  at'ihtatem 
ecelesiatlieam  et  sanctorum  patnim  venunt  in- 
tlibila;  Cancil.  Laleran.  tert.  Can.  XVI.  Labb. 
Coneil.  Sacrosand.  voi.  X.  p.  1517."  "For 
they  (oaths)  are  not  to  be  esteemed  oaths 
but  rather  perjury,  which  are  against  eccle- 
mastical  utility  and  the  decisions  of  the  holy 
fathers."  See  Faber's  Diff.,  p.  48.  I  find 
that  Mr,  Maclain,  in  his  Mosheim,  is  at  a 
loss,  how  this  can  be  called  the  third  Late- 
ran Council,  when  there  had  been  eig^t  pre- 
viously. Ho  confounds  Provincud  with 
General  councils.  This  was  only  the  third 
General  Lateran  Cbuncil,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged  as  the  eleventh  of  those  called  (Ecu- 
menical or  universal. 

9.  The  prohibition  of  the  tariff  in  1S70, 
and  pretence  of  corruption,  amonnts,  as 
Bayle  well  observes,  only  to  this,  "  that  die 
Pope  wished  10  conceal  a  document  with 
which  at  that  time  the  Reformers  were  be- 
^nnine  to  soad  the  church."  The  Jesuits 
were  then  the  very  soul  of  Inquisitions  and 
Romanisn).    Pascal  was,  indeed,  "  not  of 

*  See  Appendix  A. 


your  ohuich,"  if  by  "  V' 


It  diutch."  you 
of  the  JesuitB." 
But  he  was  a 'professor  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion ;  and,  after  my  mention  of 
his  inimitame  letters,  I  should  have  supposed 
vou  would  hardly,  however  pressed,  have 
DrouMit  forward  ihe  Jesuit  Bellarmine.  How 
largely,  too,  do  you  calculate  on  the  igao- 
raince  of  the  community,  when  you  quote  a 
furious  controversial  tract  of  Lingaid — that 
virulent  Roman  Catholic  priest  whose  preju- 
dices makeeveuhisHistory  of  England  un- 
worthy of  credit,  full  of  "  dexterity  of  inttr- 
poialitm,"  "  ieondajid  lalent  far  qucting  as 
much  as  suits  his  purpose,  and  omitting  v:hai- 
ever  maka  agaijist  ktm,"  "hardihood  ofatstr- 
lion,"  "  borrovring  from  his  fancy  what  is  ne- 
cexsary  to  the  support  of  his  tusltm,"  &c.,  &c., 
CEdinb.  Rev.  No,  83,  7.)  It  seems  to  be 
ooly  against  pretended  Protestant  forgeries, 
that  your  zeal,  like  veracious  Whitiaker's, 
is  ungovernable.  Lingard  is,  I  believe,  now 
living,  and  you  might  as  well  have  given  a 
passage  out  of  one  of  youi  former  letters. 
As  you  cite  these  worksjhowevei,  (although 
the  extra<ds  are  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose.) 
permit  me  to  select  one  or  two  authorities, 
out  of  others  before  me,  which  beardireclly 
on  tiie  "precise  question," — and  which  even 
you  will  not  venture  to  combat — their  wordi 
of  themselves,  ought  to  settle  this  dispute. 

10. 1  adduced  before  the  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
(Caen,  1786),  whose  editors,  though  violent 
Catholics,  mention  Pinet's  notes  and  the 
tarilf,  without  the  least  pretence  of  forgery. 
These  same  editors  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  De  Thou,  (also  a  Roman  Catholic,) 
and whaldoes  he  testify?  "  Leo  X.  gathered 
huge  sums  of  money  by  sending  his  Breves 
abroad,  everywhere,  promising  expiation  of 
all  sins,  and  ttfe  eneruuling  vpon  a  certain 
pria,  which  any  should  give  according  to 
the  heinousness  of  his  offence,"  (Thuan. 
Hist,  Sui,  Temp,  ad  ann.  1515,)  ,  Planck, 
than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority  in 
Europe,  and  whose  work  the  Conversations 
lexicon  pronounces  distinguished  "  by  pro- 
found research,  and  bj'  thorough  and  fre* 
examination,"  ihus  writes :  "  In  Rome  itself, 
the  trade  in  indulgences  was  prosecuted  even 
in  small  and  individual  things,  and  carried 
on  with  a  regularity  which  would  have  dona 
honour  to  the  most  reputable  business  in  the 
world.  Hurt  was  draten  vp  a  formal  slahale 
Tegvlating  the  prices  of^  all  lands  of  sins,  even 
ofthose,  the  very  existence  and  names  of 
which  had,  perhaps,  been  conceived  of  only 
In  the  imagination  of  some  idle  casuist ;  in 
which  statute,  the  price  of  each  pardon  was 
fi.ted  on  the  most  singular  principles  of  es- 
timation. This  almost  incredible  monu- 
ment of  the  most  audacious  opprasaion,  and 
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blinden  euperotitioQ,  is  atill  extant."  See 
Taxa  Sacrs  Penitenti&Tice  by  Hordeder  oit 
the  CanBBB  of  the  Gennvi  War,  B.  I.  C.  47, 
p.  664  (Planck  Prot.  ITieol.) 

I  remarked  in  my  last  letter  on  your  many 
random  asseitions.  There  is  one  I  over- 
looked. It  is  this — "neither  JUmAeim  nor 
any  other  rupeetahle  histmian  af  tht  perwd  al- 
haet  to  fucb  a  docuBtait.''  Now  here  (aa  in 
your  affirmatioDB  about  Luther,  "stncken 
out  of  Protestant  books,"  "  No  gentleman, 
kc.  lu:.,")  a  plain  man  would  take  it  for 
gianled,  that  you  could  hardly  be  speaking 
al  a  venture;  and,  at  lirat,  I  really  did  not 
think  to  examine.  Having  crown  a  liUle 
wiser,  however,  I  have  turned  to  Mosheim, 
and  lo!  his  words  at  p.  430,  v.  2.  "The 
Popes  not  only  sold  indulgences  to  the 
people  note  ftennenllj'  than  formerly,  to 
the  great  indigtiation  at  kings  and  princes, 
but  they  required  enonnous  prices  to  be 
paid  for  their  letters  or  bulls  of  eveiv  kind. 
In  this  thing  John  XXII,  showed  nimself 
peculiarly  adroit  and  shrewd,  fin;  (haa^ 
he  did  notfiril  macnt  the  '  Beguiatumtandfiei 
if  tin  Apostolic  Chafurry,'  yet  the  Romish 
writers  admit  that  he  enlarged  and  reduced 
ihem  to  a  more  convenient  form." 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  note  of  his 
celebrated  oommentalor  Schlege),  icAo  mat  a 


A  Genna^  Milan,  Venice,  and  Augsburg, 
who  purchased  the  indulgences  for  a  parti- 
cular province,  and  paid  to  the  Fapal  Chan- 
eery  handsome  sums  for  them."  v,  3,  p.  IS. 
These  wholesale  importations,  he  says,  they 
retailed  at  grest  profit. 

As  1  am  unwilling  to  multiply  qoolatione 
Qoneceesanlv,  I  give  but  one  more.  The 
Bio^a^at  Vnivendk,  (the  best  bio^phical 
dictionary  in  the  world)  says,  tpeokmg  oftiu 
tariff  na  {Art.  Pinet).  "  LaTaxe  Chancel- 
lene  lut  imprimde  pour  la  premiere  fois  a 
Rome  en  1474,  par  Tordre  da  Pape  Si.ttus 
IV."  John  XXll.  then  enlarged  and  digested 
the  tariff  of  iniquity  in  1320 ;  and  Sixtus  IV. 
first  ordered  it  printed  in  1474.  This  is  just 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  his  Holi- 
ness &xlus  IV.,  who  established  broihejs  in 
Rome,  in  order  to  put  a  tax  upon  them. '  His 
other  acts,  and  his  consummate  infamy,  are 
they  not  written  in  the  book  of  Agrippa  -'(b 
Vamt  Sdent,"  and  in  every  authentic  his- 
tory? 

Now,  sir,  with  these  remarks,  I  acquiesce 
cheerfully  in  the  decision  of  the  public. 
Others  crowd  upon  me,  but  I  sacrifice  them, 
though  relnctanUy ;  and,  while  "  I  do  not 
aak  a  eonoession  of  victory"' — about  that 
I  cace  nothing— I  do 


truth.    Let  any  man  examine  the  proofs 

advanced,  which  are  the  best  possible,  from 
of  the  case.  Let  him  then  look 
at  the  confesaions  of  eminent  Catholics.  If 
farther  corroboration  be  deeded,  let  him  in- 
quire into  the  character  of  the  Popes  who 
are  accused,  and  consider  the  notorious 
traffic  in  indulgences,  which  involves  necea- 
sarily  a  fixed  rale  of  prices;  and  if,  after 
this,  he  doubts  the  existence  of  the  Tax- 
book  of  sin,  I  humbly  submit  that  his  scep- 
ticism must  be  ascribed  not  to  any  defect 
of  testimony,  but  to  some  other  cause. 

I  know  nolhing  about  the  "mutual  friend" 
in  Charleston,  who  offered  you  the  use  of  a 
copy  of  Bayle  in  the  original — an  offer 
which  I  wish  you  had  accepted — nor  of 
any  other  "  friend  who  had  access  lo  it;" 
but  I  cannot  conclude,  without  expressing 
thanks  to  a  gendeman  and  dis- 
linguiahed  scholar,  whose  name  you  have 
mentioned,  and  whose  acquaintance  I  en- 
joyed in  former  days,  and  amid  scenes  and 
puTsnils,  oh !  how  different  from  those  ia 
which  my  sonl  rejoices  now — I  allude  to  the 
Hon.  H.  S.  Legare,  who,  while  in  Europ«, 
lumhased  for  the  Beaufort  CoUege,  not  only 
tayle,  but  by  far  the  most  choice  coUeC' 
ion  of  modern  and  ancient  classics  I  hare 

r  that 

this  controversy  is  over,  lo  repeat  to  you, 
and  the  members  of  your  community,  my 
regret  that  I  have  been  forced  into  ii,  and 
that,  in  order  to  defend  the  Prince  William's 
committee,  and  show  the  striking  accuracy 
of  their  oomparison,  I  have  been  compel- 
led to  disinter  and  expose  the  enormities, 
which  I  had  hitherto  been  willing  lo  leave 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  for  doing  which,  I 
cantHiiy  say — as  I  remarked  in  my  first  note, 
deprecating  this  discussion — that  "upon 
youraelf  mustrest  the  blame." 

I  despatch 'the  above,  before  your  pro- 
mised explanations  and  confessions  have 
reached  me.  After  the  premonitoiy  of  the 
Courier,  I  am  unwilling  to  expose  yon  to 
leraptalion,  by  entering  on  a  subiecl  which, 
by  the  bye,  you  carefully  evaded  while  the 
press  was  open,  and  the  public  patience 
not  exhausted.  Reverend  sit,  I  anticipate 
fully  yout  course  of  aigumeni  as  to  aoso- 
lutionx,  indulgencesj  &c.  But  all  ingenuity 
here  is  expended  m  vain.  The  word  ot 
God  levels  against  the  whole  system  its 
distinct  and  unequivocal  denunciation,  and 


for  yonr  theories  than  I  do,  when  they 
wanted  money.  Thai  there  were  men  who 
lifted  an  nnavaUing  cry  against  the  existing 
abuses,  I  well  know— <ilthough  poor  Jerome 
and  UusB  teach  us  what  waa  their  reward.. 
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But.  if  your  coofessions  sliall  merit  tho  title — ' 

if  tJiey  prove  not  a  mere  confirmation  of 
Massilon's  remark,  that  "the  canfessians 
of  most  jiersonE  axe  only  aBtudious  aitanse- 
ment  of  words,  to  soften  and  embeUiah," 
Sic.,  "  Varrangemtnt  tludU  da  eiprationt  qui 
aiimicUatnt  I'horreur,"  &c, — if,  in  short,  you 
ucknowladge  one  thousandlu  pait  of  what 
all  histpry  attests — then,  you  must  admit 
abominations  so  inel&biy  and  infioitesi. 
mally  enormous^  that  our  judges  will  be 
amazed  at  your  mdignation  about  the  Tax- 
book  ;  and,  while  the^  look  in  horror  at  the 
oharacler  of  your  clients — priests,  abbots, 
bishops,  cardmals,  popes,  councils,  and  the 
whole  church,  century  after  century — they 
'will  unanimously  turn  to  me,  and  exclaim, 
in  the  laneuage  of  an  old  acquaintance  of 
youTB  at  school, 


Hoping,  then,  we  may  now  "part  in 
mutual  respect  and  amily," 
I  have  the  honour  to  m,  reverend  sir. 
Your  most  obedient,  numble  servant, 

RlCHAHD  FlTLLEB. 

Beanfbrt,  Sept.  10,  1839. 

Note, — The  editors  of  the  Courier  gave 
notice,  that  as  the  coirespondenco  was 
voluminous,  and  might  be  very  long,  the^ 
^ould  charge  for  it  as  an  advertisement,  if 
continued. 


Broad  Street,  Sept.  14,  1639. 

To  the  Editor*  of  ihe  CbarleslOD  Courier. 

Gkhtlf.ueh  ; — I  send  a  letter  in  reply  to 

the  Rev.  R.  Fuller,  which,  though  it  is  only 

the  vindication  of  a  council  from  the  worst 

accusation   he    could   bring   forward,   and 

which  appeared  in  your  paper,  I  shall  pay 

for  as  an  advertisemenlj  upon  the  prescmta- 

tion  of  your  bill.   You  wdl  add  to  the  bvours 

conferred,  by  giving  it  a  conspicuous  place. 

Yours,  TOiipectfalty, 

t  John,  Bithop  ef  Cbariatm. 


(From  Ihe  ConrieT  of  Sept.  16,  1839.) 
To  tha  Roy.  Richard  Fuller,  Besufan. 
Betebbhd  Sia: — I  am  satisfied 


the  discussion  relating  to  Che  "Statute  for- 
merly passed  by  the  Roman  Chancery, 
making  aseaeeinalion,  and  murder,  ana 
proalitution.  and  every  crime,  subjects  of 
license  and  ta.x alien,  and  regulating  the 
price  Bl  which  each  may  be  committed," 
with  but  three  lemarks. 


1.  Tloagh  De  Thou  pnifeeesd  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  he  was  generally  considered 
to  be  more  friendly  to  its  opponents;  and 
his  history  has  been  censured  at  Rome, 
by  a  decree  of  November  9,  1609,  and 
subsequently  'by  one  of  May  10,  1757.  A 
modem  wnter  describes  him  as  "  Audai 
nimium :  hostis  Jesuitarum  implacabilis :  ca:> 
lumniator  Guisiorum :  proteitantium  txterif- 
tor,  landalot,  rei  CathoCcffi  parum  aquus:" 
"  Too  bold :  an  implacable  enem^  of  the 
Jesuits:  the  calumniator  of  the  Guises,  the 
transcriber,  the  panegyrist,  the  friend  of  the 
ProtettanU:  unjust  to  the  Hoi v  See,  to  the 
Couitcil  of  Trent,  and  to  tne  whole  of 
what  regards  Catholicism,"  The  docu- 
mentti  which  he  used  were  furnished  by 
the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  leading  writeni  of  the 
party  naturally  extolled  &e  historian  who 
became  iitUe  more,  upon  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, than  their  amanuensis, 

2.  I  wrote  that  Mosheim  does  not  allude 
to  such  a  document  as  "  the  Tax-book,"  or 
"  ihe  Slalule  formerly  passed  by  the  Roman 
Chancery,  making  assassination,  and  mor- 
der,  and  prostituiion,  and  every  crime,  sub- 
jects of  license  and  taxation,  and  regulating 
the  prices  at  which  each  might  be  com- 
milled."  The  quotation  that  you  make  is 
no  allusion  to  eiiher.  I  always  admitted 
that  there  was  a  Tax-book  or  fee-bill  of  the 
Chancery,  but  I  denied  that  it  contained 
the  items  of  your  tariff;  and  it  is  still  my 
untouched  assertion,  that  Mosheim  does 
not  allude  to  them,  nor  to  any  of  them. 
You  say  that  Vlanck  does,  and  I  ^ve  yon 
the  full  benefit  of  his  assertion. 

3.  "Si\tus  IV.  esiablished  brolhels  in 
Rome,  in  order  to  put  a  lax  on  them."  I 
am  sorry  that  you  should  have  so  far  for- 
i^otten  yourself  as  lo  repeal  ihis  scandalous 


e  to  Agripf 

:   "Nullis  \ 


cit,  nescit,  flet,  ridet, 
,  carpit  omnia.  Ipse  philosophu*, 
dtemon,  heros,  deus  et  omnia."  — "  H« 
spares  no  one :  he  despises,  knows,  knows 
not,  weeps,  laughs,  is  an^,  attacks,  finds 
fault  with  everything.  Himself  a  philoso- 
pher, a  devil,  a  hero,  b  god,  and  every- 
thing." By  how  many  was  he  caressed, 
and  then  turned  ofil  In  how  many  coua- 
iries  has  he  been  a  beggart    How  many 

Ealrons  has  he  assailed!  How  many  prisons 
as  he  graced  with  bis  preaencet  \ou  are 
an^  wiih  the  Fopes,  but  it  would  be  well 
lo  have  discretion  even  in  anger'. 

I,  however,  must  give  you  and  our  read- 
ers  a  little  more  of  the  canon  of  the  Coancil 
of  Laieran  than  you  vouchsafed  lo  give 
them  upon  the  authority  of  Faber.    Your 
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chuge  was,  that  tba  oouncU  made  peijuiy 
in  behalf  »t  the  church  a  virtue,  and  yi 
added  that  the  council  made  falsehood 
behalf  of  the  church  a  virtue.    Youi  woids 
were: 

"  Bat  without  uijiug  a  ward  about  the 
■         Third    jJatetan  Council,   which 


makes  not  c 


but  r 


lot  only  PAL 
Tirtue  ui  behalf  of  the  church, — omittuis 
that,  you  will  permit  me,  lespeotfulty,  te  ask 
one  gueBlion.'' 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  any  of  the 
blood  of  my  native  country  flows  in  your 
veins:  but  if  not,  you  art  quite  worthy  of 
being  admitted  into  our  honourable  frater- 
aily,  for  you  have  made  an  admirable  bull 
in  saying  what  you  did  not  say  a  word 
abou^  and  ornilling  what  you  stated  ! 

AmongHt   Catholics,    sir,   perjury   is  the 
violation  of  a  lawful  oath,  or  the  taking  of 
an  unlawful  oath.     Thus,  if  we   swear  " 
declare  the  truth  and  do  not  declare  it, 
would  be   perjury;   and  should  a  man  i 
tempt  to  bind  me  by  the  form  of  an  oath 
declare   a  falsehood,  I  would  be  guilty  of 
penary  in  going  through  the  form  which  I 

Enrianed ;  but  not  only  am  I  not  compelled 
y  this  form  to  tell  a  lie,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  go  sKaiuet  the  words  by  which  I  appeared 
to  be  bound,  because  it  is  no  oath,  but  a 
peijnry.  An  oath  cannot  be  a  bond  of  ini- 
qmty-  A  conspimtot  who  has  swom  with 
hie  fellows  to  commit  robbery  or  murder  is 
not  bound  bv  the  oath.  In  bet  it  is  no  oath; 
to  be  an  oath,  it  mu£t  have  three  qnaUties, 


There  are  some  acts  bad  in  themselves — 
such  as  injustice,  murder,  &c.  We  believe 
that  it  is  alnays  peiju^  for  a  penwn  to 
swear  that  he  will  commit  eilhec  of  them, 
and  that  there  is  in  such  caaea  no  oath,  but 
a  deceptive  form  which  is  no  bond,  and 
that  the  moral  obligation  is  against  its  ob- 
servance. 

Other  ads  may  be  legalized  by  sooiety. 
or  by  its  representative,  tne  le^slature ;  ana 
we  may  be  bound  by  an  oath  to  their  per- 
foniuuice.  Thus,  a  sheriff  is  bound  by  his 
oath  to  execute  the  sentences  of  the  conrt 
of  justice.  In  this  case  he  may  B^released 
,  from  the  obligation  by  the  same  tribunal  by 
which  it  waa  created.  A  custom  has  been 
long  observed,  and  has  been  legally  sanc- 
tioned; by  virtue  thereof  certain  duties  are 
to  ba  performed  by  particular  ofKcere :  ibey 
are  sworn  to  the  performance;  the  legislature 
finds  that  the  custom  has  been  perverted. 
and  enacts  a  law  for  iia  reformatiou,  ana 
docUres  that  they  who  have  been  sworn 
to  perpetuate  the  abuse  are  not  prohibited 
by  theii  oaths  tjom  obserTing  the  law,  but 


semblance  of  an  oath  which  prevents  the 
reformation  of  abuses  is  no  oath,  because 
it  wants  the  qualities  of  "iodsment  and  of 
justice."  Would  you  call  mis  perjutyl 
Were  the  fathers  of  the  revolution  who  bad 
sworn  all^iaoce  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  pei]uret8,  because  they  issued  the 
Declaration  of  Independence! 

Now.  sir,  the  canon  xvi.  of  the  third 
Cotmcil  of  Lateran,  was  an  act  of  the  legis* 
lature  of  the  church,  remedying  a  glaring 
abuse,  and  declaring  that  even  persons 
who  might  have  awom  to  its  perpetuation 
were  not  bound  to  continue  the  abuse,  by  ■ 
reason  of  having  so  swom ;  for  an  oath 
against  the  public  good  was  not  an  oalh. 


"  Cum  in  cuDctis  ecclesiis,  qurfd  plurilro* 
et  senioribus  fratribus  visum  fueril,  incunc* 
tanter  debeat  observari :  grave  nimis  et  re- 
prehensione  est  dignum,  quod  quarumdam 
ecclexiarum  panel  quandoque  non  tarn  ds 
ratione  quam  do  propria  volunlate  ordina- 
lionem  multoties  impediunt,  et  ordinalionem 
ecclesiaelieam  procedeie  non  permitlunt. 
Quocirca  present!  decreto  statuimus,  ul  nisi 
a  pauoioribus  et  inferionfaus  aliquid  rationa- 
bile  fuerit  ostensum:  appellatione  remolL 
semper  prsvaleat  et  suum  consequatur  ef- 
fectum  i^uod  a  majori  et  senior!  parte  oapi- 
tuli  fuerit  conslitulum.  Nee  nostram  con- 
stitutionem  impediat,  si  forte  aliquis  ad 
oonservandam  ecclesiffi  sum  consuetudinem 
juramento  se  dicat  adstiicmm.  Non  enim 
dicenda  sunt  jnramenta  sed  potius  peijuria 
qum  contra  utililatem  ecclestanticam  etsanc- 
tomm  patmm  veniunt  institula.  Si  autem 
hujoB  modi  coneuetudiues,  quo  ratione  ju- 
vantur  et  sacris  congruant  mstitutis,  irritare, 
pneaumpserit:  donee  congruam  egeril  pieni- 
teuiiam,  a  Dominici  corporis  perceptione  fiat 
alien  us." 

"  Whereas,  in  all  churohee,  that  which  is 
approved  of  bv  the  more  numerous  and 
the  older  brethren  ought  to  be  observed 
without  hesitation;  it  is  grievous  and  repre- 
hensible that  in  some  churches,  a  few  per- 
sons frequently  hinder  an  ordinance,  not  so 
much  upon  reasonable  cause  as  by  their 
self-will ;  and  do  not  permit  the  ecclesias- 
tical ordinance  to  proceed.  Wherefore,  we 
enact  by  this  present  decree,  that  unless 
some  reasonable  cause  be  shown  by  the 
muiority  and  the  younger,  that  which  shall 
have  been  regulated  by  the  majority  and  the 
elder  portion  of  the  chapter  shall^  all  appeal 
being  taken  away,  always  prevail  and  have 
i:s  effect.  Nor  let  it  be  a  hindrance  to  our 
regulation,  that  perchanoe  any  one  should 
say  that  he  is  bound  by  an  oatn  to  preserve 
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the  ouBtoms  of  his  church.  For  they  ue 
not  to  be  called  oaths,  but  rather  perjuries, 
which  are  in  opposition  to  the  welfare  of  the 
church  and  the  enactnienta  of  the  holy  fa- 
there.  And  if  anj  person  shall  preBume  to 
make  void  customs  of  this  description, 
which  are  Euslained  by  reason,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  sacred  regulations,  let  him  be  de- 
nied the  partaking  of  the  body  of  the  Lord 
until  he  shall  have  done  bejiuing  penance." 
Thus,  sir,  I  have  copied  and  translated 
the  canon  from  the  volume  and  page  of  the 
work  yon  pointed  out,  and  I  leave  to  my 
readers  to  decide  whether  by  onoting  from 
the  law  the  miserable  scrap  which  1  have 
extracted  above,  Mr.  Faber  nas  enabled  you 
to  convict  three  hundred  Cathohc'  bishops, 
representing  their  whole  church,  in  the  year 
1179,  of  having  taught,  let.  Thai  faUAaod 
was  a  vitt&e  when  committed  on  behalf 
the  church ;  2d,  That  penury  was  a  virti 
when  committed  on  benaJf  of  the  church. 

Now,  sir,  I  apprehend  the  Protestant 
princes  who  maae  it  a  condition  for  tbeii 
acknowledgment  of  the  councU  which  they 
affected  to  seek,  that  the  prelates  should  be 
declared  not  bound  by  meir  oaths,  would 
feel  liille  obliged  to  you  or  to  Mr.  Faber, 
did  you  charge  ihem  with  l^alizing  pet- 
juiy. 

I  shall  also,  sir,  refer  you,  instead  of 
quoting  Catholic  authorities,  for  which  vou 
nave  such  becoming  contempt,  lo  Faley, 
chap,  xxi..  Oaths  lo  obetnit  load  ttatntti, 
where  he  describeH  the  observance  to  be  in 
some  cases  unJotr/ui,  and  says:  "  Unlawful 
directions  are  countermanded  by  the  autho- 
rity which  made  them  unlawfuL"  This, 
sir,  is  the  very  case.  The  highesi  legisla- 
tive authority  m  the  society,  made  the  bad 
custom,  which  was  an  unreasonable  devia- 
tion from  the  original  correct  usage,  unlaw- 
ful,—and  after  this  the  oath  became  unlaw- 
ful. 

A«  you  seem  kindly  to  feel  for  my  po- 
verty, 1  rausl  own  thai  even,  with  that  po- 
verty I  have  same  pride.  I  therefore  wish 
to  make  the  best  figure  that  I  can,  by  pay- 


(Frain  the  Coarisr  of  September  IT,  1839.) 

To  the  Reverend  Richud  Fuller,  BsRufort. 

Srn: — I  had  hoped  that  my  letter  in  the 
Courier  of  this  morning  would  have  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  any- 
thing in  reply  to  your  last.  But  by  some 
~"~hance  m  the  office,  the  passage  in  the 
n  and  its  translation  whicti  I  marked  in 
I,  were  not  so  printed;  and  in  place  of 
referring  to  the  words  printed  as  I  marked, 
the  reference  was  changed  to  "the  misera- 
ble sctap  which  /  Anne  crtrorferfaftooe,"  when 
I  made  no  extract.  And  thus  the  force  of 
my  arsument  was  so  far  lessened  as  to  be 
scarcely  intelligible.  As  I  feel  it  necessaiy 
to  remedy  this  error  or  mistake,  I  have  de- 
termined now  to  make  the  argnment  as  plain 

He  case  stands  thus.  On  the  23d  of 
August,  yon  wrote  the  following  passage : 

"But without  sayingaword  aboutthe no- 
torious third  I^teran  Council,  which  makes 


t  this  ( 


which  I  make  as  brief  as  possible,  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  the  insolvency  iiom  which 
you  would  fain  save  me.    I  need  not  re- 
mind you,  sir,  that  picking  lines  out  of  law 
books  is  a  dangerous  occupation. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
t  John,  BiAop  cf  CharUiton. 


In  this  you  make  two  distinct  charges 
against  that  coimcil.  firit — That  it  made 
faUAood  a  virtue  in  behalf  of  the  church. 
Seamd — That  it  made  perjury  a  virtue  in  be- 
half of  the  church. 

I  was  BO  totally  unprepared  for  such 
charges,  that  1  requested  you  to  enlighten 
me  upon  the  subject.  And  on  the  lOlh  of 
September,  you  give  me,  as  your  authority 
for  the  two  charges,  "the  canon  as  (juotea 
by  Faber,"  and  you  assure  me  that  "  his 
book  however  will  satisfy  any  one  who 
consults  it,  that  he  drank  not  from  troubled 
streams,  but  ascended  to  the  fountain  bead : 
and  O.  S.  Faber's  reputation  defies  any  as- 
sault." After  this  glorious  flourish,  you  give 
quotation  which  the  editors  of  uie  Cou- 
thus  print  in  iiaiia,  and  within  inverted 
imas,  as  I  suppose  you  so  marked  them 
for  exhibition :  "Noa  erdmdiamlatuiitjura- 
menta  sett  potiat  perjuria  qua  contra  tdililaUni 
tcdaiastieam,  et  tartdonon  paltvm  umtunt  in- 
^iiula.  ConcU.  Lateran.  t^.  Cam,  xvi.  I^M. 
Condi.  Saaoioncl.  vol.  x.  p.  1S17."  Andlo 
this  you^d  the  translation:  "For  they 
(oaths)  are  not  to  be  esteemed  oaths,  bnt  . 
rather  peijury,  which  are  against  ecclesias- 
tical utihty  and  the  decisions  of  the  holy 
bthers."    See  Faber's  DiiF.  p.  48. 

Now,  sir,  1  shall  not  charee  the  garUing 
of  the  canon  upon  you.  I  shall  give  its  dis- 
credit to  G.  S.  Faber,  whose  "  reputation  de- 
fies  any  assault."  Perhaps  I  am  in  error 
when  I  believe  you  to  have  been  innocent, 
as  not  having  read  any  more  of  the  canon 
than  was  fumiahed  lo  yon  byG.  S.  Faber.— 
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but  for  jmu  own  eike,  I  hopa,  as  I  believe, 
.  that  I  am  right 

Front  this  estiacl  of  the  canon,  foi  it  is 
DO  more,  I  now  ask  ynu  Id  show  boir  you 
prove  that  the  council  laughl  "  ihatfalnehood 
was  a  virtue  in  behalf  of  the  church/' 

You  cannot  show  it,  and  thus,  sii,  you 
vtand  before  the  public  making  an  accusa- 
tion of  the  most  g^evoui  nature  against  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
without  even  the  shadow  of  one  particle  of 
evidence  to  sustain  your  charge.  Yon  have 
not  produced  even  a  forged  or  an  iiilerpo- 
lated,  or  a  garbled  document  to  give  it  the 
semblance  of  a  support :  for  even  in  this 
garbled  morsel,  which  Faber  gave  you,  Ih^re 
is  nolhineon  which  you  can  found  the  alle- 
gation. The  whole  statement  respecting 
falsehood  then  emanates,  to  speak  in  the 
mildest  terms,  from  your  imagination.  Ypu 
have  in  many  places  of  your  letters  given 
ample  provocation  for  my  treating  you  here 
in  a  way  to  which  I  will  not  have  recourse. 

Now  aa  to  the  charge  that  the  council 
"made  perjury  a  Tirtue  on  behalf  of  the 
church." 

Suppose  the  garbled  scrap  which  Faber 

gives  from  the  Eixleenth  canon  to  be  a  fair 

representation  of  the  meaning  of  that  law, 

*  vrhat  does  it  say  1    That  oaths  taken  against 

the  utility  of  a  public  body,  then  known  as 


the  Church  eslablish^d  by  Christ  to  lead 
man  to  salvation,  are  not  oatha — but  per- 
juries. Would  an  oath  taken  by  a  cituen 
of  onr  state  against  its  public  welfare  be 
considered  obUsaiory!  Would  the  court, 
whioh  should  decide  that  the  citizen  who 
took  it  and  continued  to  adhere  to  it  was 
not  bound  by  that  oath,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  an  oath,  but  peijury,  be  juady 
accuaed  of  leaching  that  perjury  was  law- 
ful? I  need  not  inform  you  that  the  first 
obligation  of  everyciti/enistlielaw  of  God: 
the  second  is  (he  constitution  of  his  state, 
and  as  no  form  of  oath  could  bind  him  to 
the  violation  of  the  divine  law,  so,  except 
the  constitution  of  bis  state  should  conflict 
vriiii  the  divine  law,  no  form  of  oath  could 
bind  him  to  violate  that  constitution:  and 
should  there  be  such  a  conflict,  he  is  bound 
to  the  state  in  every  other  point  save  that  in 
which  the  conflict  exists:  and  bis  exemp- 
tion in  this  instance  arises  from  that  sound 
maxim  of  legal  interpretation  that  where 
two  taws  are  in  irreconcilable  conflict,  that 
of  the  first  or  higher  authority  must  prevail. 
These  are  the  principles  which  I  have  been 
tan^t  from  Roman  Catholic  authors,  by 
Roman  Cathc^c  professors:  ther  are  the 
priociplea  which  E  find  leoognisea  in  all  en- 


actments and  interpretation  B  of  councils  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  &om  the  Coun- 
cil of  Jernsalem  held  by  the  Apostles  down 
to  the  present  day. 

Faber  does  not  translate  "  tanaonnn  pa- 
Inan  inititvia."  You  give  as  the  translation, 
"  the  deeuioiu  of  the  holy  fiihert."  I  trans- 
lated it  in  my  letter  of  Saturday,  '  tnadmenU 
of  the  holy  fathers.'  To  you,  a  learned 
-jurist,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  the  palpable  distinction  between  an 
ntddmmt  which  is  a  legislative  act,  and  a 
decition  which  is  the  judicial  interpretation 
of  that  enactment.  I  looked  into  a  couple 
of  Latin  diclionaries  in  order  to  be  assured 
that  my  recollection  was  correct,  and  ihey 
gave  mo  "  statute,  order,  decree."  1  looked 
mto  Johnson,  for  the  word  '-  institute" — and 
ha  referred  me  to  the  Latin  "  institutum," 
giving  as  the  meaning  "estabUshed  law: 
settled  order."  I  was  quite  aware  that 
throughout  the  canon  law,  the  word  "  insti- 
tutum" was  used  for  "  enactment,"  and 
"  interpreiatio"  for  "  decision."  Thus,  evea 
the  garbled  quotation  of  Faber^  would  con- 
vey this  meaning,  "the  council  taught  that 
oaths,  taken  asainst  the  enactments  of  the 
holy  fathers,"  mat  is,  against  the  public  and 
well-known  laws  of  the  society,  "were  not 
oaths  but  perjuries."  And  would  no!  every 
court  of  OUT  state  also  declare  that  oaths 
taken  against  the  publio  enactments  of  the 
Legislature  were  not  oaths,  but  perjuries'! 

Now,  sir,  I  suspect  that  not  one  reflecting 

Esrson  who  reads  this  will  believe  that  you 
ad  one  particle  of  evidence,  even  in  that 
garbled  extract,  upon  which  to  sustain  your 
veiT  cruel  and  outrageous  charge. 

Again,  I  must  remedy  the  occurrence  in 
the  printing  office,  and  to  render  my  argu- 
ment intelligible,  here  insert  the  canon. 


is  ecclesiis,  quod  pluribus  et 


fratribus  visum  foe 
ter  debeat  observari :  grave  niiiuB  et  repre* 
herutione  est  dignum,  quod  quorum  dam 
eccletiiarum  pauci  quandoque  non  tarn  do 
ratione  qoam  de  propria  voluntate  ordina- 
tionem  muhoties  impediunt,  et  ordinationem 
ecclesiasticam  procedere  non  permittunt. 
Quocirca  prosenli  decreto  statuimus,  ut  niid 
a  paucionous  et  inferioribus  aliqnid  ralion- 
abile  fuerit  ostensum:  apellatione  remota, 
semper  prevaleat  et  anum  consequatur  efiec- 
tum  quod  a  majori  et  seniori  parte  capituli 
fuerit  constituium.  Nee  nostraro  constitu- 
tionem  impediat,  ai  forte  aliquis  ad  conser- 
vandam  ecclesiee  sura  consDetudinem  jura- 
mento  se  dicat  adetrictum.  Non  tnimdiceitda 
runt  jarammla  ted  potiui  perjuria,  tpm  eontm 
tdihtaiaa  teetttiatticam  et  tanelorvm  patmm 
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veniaat  wiitiita.    6!  autemhajus  modi  con- 

euetudines,  quo  rations  juvanlur  et  sacriB 
congniaDt  inelitutifl,  iriitare,  pisiiumpHeiit : 
douec  corgruaiQ  egerit  peniteniiani,  a  Do- 
minici  coiporiB  perceptione  fiat  ajienus." 

"  Whereas,  in  all  churches,  that  which  is 
approved  of  by  ihe  more  numeioua  and  the 
older  brethren  ou^ht  to  be  observed  with- 
out heeitatioti ;  it  IB  grievoaa  and  reprehen- 
eible  that  in  aome  churchea,  a  few  persona 
&equeutly  hinder  an  ordinanoe,  not  k>  much 
upon  reasonable  cause  as  by  theii  self-will : 
and  do  ool  perniit  the  eccleEiastical  ordi- 
nance lo  proceed.  Wherefore  we  enact  by 
this  present  decree,  that  unless  Borne  rea- 
sonable cause  be  shown  by  the  minoiily 
and  the  younger^  that  which  shall  have  been 
legulalea  by  the  majority  and  the  elder  por- 
tion of  the  chapter  shall,  all  appeal  being 
taken  away,  alwavs  prevail  and  have  itii 
effect.  Nor  let  it  oe  a  hindrance  to  our  le- 
culalion,  thai  perchance  anyone  should  say 
uiat  he  la  bound  by  an  oath  to  preserve  the 
custom  of  his  church.  For  tkeg  art  not  fo 
be  called  oaths,  but  rather  perjuriu,  vhieh  are 
in  opposition  to  the  a^fare  of  the  i^iircA,  and 
the  enattaients  of  the  holt/  fatluri.  And  il  any 
person  shall  presume  lo  make  roid  customs 
of  this  description,  which  are  sustained  by 
reason,  and  according  to  the  sacred  regnia- 
tions,  let  hira  be  denied  the  partaking  of 
the  body  of  the  Lord,  until  he  shall  have 
done  befitting  penance." 

I  now  ask,  whether  the  picking  that  mor- 
sel printed  in  ilalici  onl  of  the  above  canon, 
Bepaiating  it  from  the  contest,  and  giving  it 
as  a  proof  that  the  third  Laleran  Council 
made  not  only  falsehood,  but  perjury  a  vir- 
tue, in  behalf  of  the  church,  is  not  diahonest 
garbling?  I  leave  il  to  any  honest  man  to 
say  whether  there  in  any  efsentiol  moral 
dinerence  between  dishonest  garbling  and 
criminal  interpolation ;  between  criminal  in- 
terpolation and  forsery;  between  (he  noto- 
rious guilt  of  whicTi  G.  S.  Fnber,  "  whoee 
reputation  defies  any  assault,"  stands  con- 
victed, and  that  which  1  have  shown  lo  be 
the  crime  of  the  Lord  of  Norrov,  and  the 
other  interpolaters  of  the  Tax-book.  1  have 
hod  some  little  acquaintance  with  criminal 
courts:  a^d  I  have  more  than  once  seen  an 
accomplice  produced  as  a  witnesa  (o  esta- 
blish the  innocence  of  his  associate,  by  im- 
peaching an  innocent  individual.  But  in 
those  cases  it  was  considered  to  be  a  des- 
perate and  recklesaefibrt  injudiciously  in  ode, 
lending  as  it  did  to  establish  more  luily  the 
chance  in  the  indictment 

I  nave  the  honour  lo  remain,  reverend  sir, 
Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
t  John,  Bi^iop  ^  Charltston. 

Chsrlnimi,  &.  C,  Sept.  16th,  1839. 


[Fran  the  Conriet  of  September  SO.) 

To  tbfl  Raverend  Riehard  Fuller.  Beiurorl. 

Reverend  Sta: — You  appeared  to  be  «> 
indignant  at  &e  insinuation  that  it  wan  part 
and  parcel  of  the  system  of  the  adversaries 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  clergy 
to  forge,  to  garble,  and  lo  mali^,  as  well 
as  to  vituperate,  that  I  thought  it  may,  as 
you  love  truth,  be  useful,  if  not  gratifying  lo 
you,  that  I  should  furnish  a  few  facts  in 
support  of  the  assertion  that  such  a  system 
existed  even  at  present  I  was  debating 
with  myself  whether  I  should  not  make 
selections  for  this  purpose  from  a  number 
of  European  and  American  journals,  ^vhich 
from  lime  to  time  T  had  laid  aside  lo  serve 
thia  purpose  oa  occasion  may  require,  and 
I  have  abundance :  when  this  day's  mall 
brought  a  new  bundle  of  European  papers. 
The  first  which  1  opened  contained  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  I  for  the  present  sub- 
mit to  your  perusal.  Indeed,  sit,  were  I  lo 
publish  one-tenth  of  what  1  meet  with  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  fitted  to  saitain  my  alle^- 
lions,  you  may  well  calculate  upon  my  m- 
solvency.  However,  I  can  afforu  to  pay  for 
this;  and  as  my  fellow-citizens  of  olher 
reli^ous  denominations  would  know  little 
uf  It,  were  il  confined  lo  the  columns  of  a  ^ 
Catholic  periodical,  1  am  desirous  also  of 
showing  them  that  I  generally  do  not  hazard 
groundless  assertions;  ani  that,  though  1 
would  libel  the  great  bulk  of  Protestant 
Christians^  were  I  lo  chai^  them  with  par- 
ticipating in  this  vile  ptaclice,  yet  I  am  ready 
to  give  abundant  proof  that  it  has  been  and 
continues  to  lie  the  system  of  the  violent 
opnonenls  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  ' 
to  have  recourse  lo  forgery,  and  fiction,  and 
garbling,  lo  defame  thai  church  and  het 
clergj'. 

Tne  Cork  Southern  Reporfer,  from  whof« 
columns  of  the  Isl  of  last  August,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  taken,  is  one  of  the  moel 
respectable  journals  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  article  was  published  whilst  the  court 
in  which  the  transaction  occurred  waa  yet 
.  in  session  in  the  city,  and  subsequent  to  ihe 
adoption  of  your  memorial  at  Hoopsa  church, 
on  the  22d  July. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  reverend  sir, 
Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

t  JoHK,  Biehop  ^Charletton. 

ChirlnloD,  S.  C,  Sept.  30,  1839. 


E  LIUERICE  LIBEL  CASE. 


We  slated  some  reasons  in  our  last  num- 
ber for  the  opinion  we  e.tpreased — thai  how- 
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Mr.  Baleigh,  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  of 
St.  Nicbolaa'  Chapal,  Limerick,  mtj  have 
been  eatisfied  with^the  apologies  made  to 
him  on  the  previous  day  in  open  court,  by 
ihe  Rev.  Dawson  Mauy,  the  Protestant 
curate  of  the  same  parish,  and  a  Mr.  Dart- 
nell,  proprielaiy  of  tAe  Limerick  Standard. 
the  ani  tor  havinf^  furaisbed  the  nateiiai 
for,  and  the  iatter  tor  havins  published  an 
atrociouB  libel  on  his  (Mr.  Saleigh.'E')  cha- 
lacter,  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  that  case,  which  convinced  tiB  that  the 
ends  of  juBlice  bad  not  been  arrived  at  by 
iha  result  which  had  taken  place,  and  we 
intimated  our  iniention  of  giving  a  history 
of  the  case  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
libel  to  what  we  cannot  but  consider  its 
abortive  adjustment.  We  stated  that  the 
dander  was  of  a  most  atrocious  nature;  that 
it  was  persevered  in  until  it  was  seen  that 
the  reverend  plaintitT  was  deteimined  to 
bring  it  bofoie  a  jury  of  the  country ;  that  it 
was  circulated  through  every  part  of  ihe 
empire  by  the  malignant  industry  of  the  lory 
journals ;  that  it  was  a  part  and  panel  cf  a 
tytUm  yfaliAood  and  mitrtpreMntation  tHreded 
agairut  the  Caiholie  <i^n ;  that  if  the  action 
had  been  proceeded  with,  we  had  reason  to 
believe  that  a  piece  of  more  villanously 
conceived  defamation  was  never  revealed 
to  Ihe  public  than  would  have  been  dis- 
closed; but  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
settlement  which  had  taken  place,  nothing 
more  woold  appear  to  the  world  than  that 
an  action  was  brought  for  an  ordinary  libel : 
that  apoli^es  were  made  by  the  author  anil 
publiimer,  and  that  these  apologies  were  ac- 
cepted; but  that,  as  to-  the  libel  itself,  no 
reference  had  been  made  to  it,  and  that  not 
one  of  the  bad  tngans  of  the  par^  which 
were  too  happy  to  circulate  it,  would  recall 
tha  calnnmy.  We  deemed  that  all  these 
circnmstancee  wore  quite  enough  to  take 
thia  case  out  of  the  ordinary  rule  of  not 
noticing  aclions  in  which  the  patties  have 
settled  their  difference  between  themselves, 
and  promised  that  if  in  laying  it  before  the 
public  we  should  have  to  mi.\  up  or  add  to 
It  other  matter,  it  should  be  so  far  relative 
as  to  be  illustrative  of  as  heartleii,  proftigale, 
andtatprmafUdat^eaiaf^nderandtalamny 
as  was  ever  conceived  m  the  bad  minds  of 
the  worst  conspirators  against  private  cha- 
ncier. Ws  repeat  tha  words  which  we 
used,'  and  proceed  to  riiow  their  just  and 
appropriate  application  to  the  disreputable 
ana  dishononrable  practice  which  ' 

nonnce. 

Some  time  ago— we  think  it  was  in  the 
month  of  March — the  Cork  Corutitufion  in- 
formed its  )t«den  that  an  order  had  been 


furnishing  the  newspape 
murders,  burnings,  and  the  numerous  other 
outrages  which,  according  lo  the  "state  of 
''  country"  journals,  were  of  such  frequent 
nrrence.  We  slated  at  the  time  that  we 
iw  nothing  of  such  an  order,  except  upon 
the  dubious  authority  of  the  ConM-itatimt ; 
but  that,  if  such  a  direction  had  been  issued, 
we  thotight  it  would  be  attended  with  good 
effect,  as  it  would  probably  curtail,  m  a 
great  measure,  the  gross  fabrications  and 
exaggerated  representation s  of  the  most 
trifling  occurrences,  which  were  sent  before 
thepublic,lo  the  great  injurj- of  the  country. 
From  thai  time  forth,  it  was  observable— 
indeed  it  was  palpable  to  the  most  ordinary 
observer — that  there  was  an  almost  total 
cassation  in  the  "stale  of  the  country"  jour- 
nals of  the  usual  accounts  of  outrages ;  and 
space  in  them  which  used  to  be  devoted 
details  of  "horrid  barbarities,"  which 
.  I'er  took  place,  was  necessarily  filled  with 
other  matter.  As  the  source  Irom  which 
they  were  acCaslomed  to  derive  tha  ready 
made  lies  which  answered  their  purpose 
was  closed  against  them,  they  were  thrown 
npon  their  own  inventions,  and  upon  alto- 

Siher  different  contributors-  and  whereas, 
erefore,  iha  suWecta  were  "Murder,  rape, 
robbery,  arson,"  &c.,  the  new  headings  De< 

"Ruffianly  Conduct  in  Roman  Catholic 
Chapels." 
"Surpliced  Ruffians." 
"  RnlBans  in  Sacerdotal  Robes." 
"  Confession." 
"Base  Uses  of  the    Confessional,  &c 

&C." 

In  the  Conftdutton  of  the  eih  April,  ap- 
peared the  following  article,  quoted  as  if 
copied  from  the  Ltnimck  ChronieU: 

CONneCT  IN  ROUUI  CITHOUC 


"  We  have  on  many  o 
strated  with  our  imlhinkmg  fellow-Protes- 
tanlB,  on  the  idle  and  blamable  curiosity 
which  prompts  them  to  enter  Roman  Cath- 
olic chapels,  and  view  the  difigusting  mum- 
meries and  idolatry  which  are  there  perpe- 
trated; but  what  remonstrance  failed  to 
effect,  Ihe  following  details  of  some  occur- 
rences which  took  place  in  this  city  aa 
what  the  R(»nan  Catholics  call  Holy  Thurs- 
dar  evening,  may  ultimately  accomplish. 

"On  that  evening  one  of  ths  annual 
shows  which  dazzle  the  ignorant,  but 
which  should  disgust  every  well-educated 
person,  takes  place  in  the  Roman  Cadiolio 
chapels, — ana  the  members  of  that  persua- 
sion, and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  some  Pro- 
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lesUuits,  fram  idle  curiosity,  viut  the  ohapela 

to  see  the  decoratione.  Some  FiotestanI 
Ictdiea  ihuB  happened  to  enter  one  of  the 
chapels  in  this  ciiy,  and  whilst  there,  a  por- 
tion of  the  mummerieB  of  the  Romish 
Churoh  required  the  prostration  of  the  as- 
sembly- This  the  ladies  could  not  do  con- 
aistentiy,  nor  could  they  effect  a  retreat.  At 
this  moment  the  officiating  priest  called  to 
ihem  from  the  allar  lo  kneel,  but  ihejr  did 
not  comply  with  the  request:  on  which  he 
paused  in  the  service,  rushed  irom  the  altar, 
seized  on  the  ladies,  and,  rudely  dragging 
them  to  the  door,  poshed  them  out. 

''  In  the  Franciscan  chapel,  however,  a 
circumsiance  of  a  far  more  nillianly  nature 
took  place:  a  highly  respectable  lady  en- 
tered— the   same   mummeries  were  being 


t  kneel  Tike  those  ~aroand  her.  The 
she  waa  perceived  not  to  have 
I,  a  cowardly  ruffian  in  tacerdotal 
Tobes  rushed  from  the  altar  to  where  she 
stood,  and  grasping  her  by  the  arm,  desired 
her  to  kneel.  The  lady  said  she  was  a 
PtOlesiant,  and  would  not  do  so  for  any 
one ;  on  which  the  ruffian  rudely  pushed 
her,  and  she  fell  to  the  gronnd,  ne  at  the 
moment  exclaiming,  'Nowwill  youkneelV 
In  dreadful  alarm  the  lady  arose  and  ex- 
claimed, 'Never;'  on  which  the  coward 
again  pushed  her  to  the  gronnd,  with  all 
the  fury  of  a  demon  depicted  in  his  coun- 

"It  is  with  gialitication  we  state,  that 
further  violence  was  now  slopped  by  the 

general  outburst  of  indignation  against  a 
rute  who  could  thus  outrage  an  unprotect- 
ed female ;  and  seeing  a  rush  being  made 
from  all  quarteia  to  protect  bet,  the  coward- 
ly reptile  returned  abashed  to  the  altar,  and 
the  lady  was  assisted  ^m  the  chapel  almost 
fainting. 

"  The  last  case  is  one  of  so  dangerous  a 
nalnre,  that  we  sincerely  hope  the  lady's 
friends  will  advise  her  to  prosecute  the  ruf- 
fian.   Justice  demands  that  she  should  do 


other  creeds  which  is  an  essential  of  the 
Protestant  foitb,  does  not  exist  even  in  the 
Church  of  Rome." — Lunerick  Chronide. 

Not  having,  at  the  time  we  read  this  arti- 
cle la  the  Corulittiium,  any  recollection  ol 
having  seen  it  in  the  LimerUk  Chwnitlt,  we 
looked  hack  to  the  past  numbers  of  that  pa- 

Er,  and,  siranse  to  say,  it  was  never  pub- 
hed  in  iL  What  the  object  of  the  Coruti- 
tatiott  was,  in  attributing  the  article  to  the 
Ckronitk,  we  cannot  imagine.    But  the  arti- 


cle liad  appeared  in  the  Laneridc  SUmdard. 
It  was  written  on  the  authority  of  the  Ber. 
Dawson  Massy,  the  Protestant  cuiate  of  St. 
Michael's  church.  Limerick ;  and  it  is  the 
libel  for  which  the  Bev.  Mr.  Raleigh  brought 
the  action. 

And  if  the  statements  made  in  it  be  not 
true :  if,  from  beginning  to  end,  there  was 
not  die  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  them,  or 
any  one  of  ihem:  if  they  were  all  a  mim- 
ttrovt  lU,  conceived,  in  thejirtt  itutanu,  in  lAt 
most  pTofiigaie  ditrtgard  of  truth  andfad,  and 
sou^M  aflerwardt  lo  be  tiulained  by  the  tnJtst 
perjmy.  we  ask  of  any  man  whose  heart  is 
not  as  Diack,  and  whose  hands  ate  not  as 
deeply  imbued  in  guilt  as  those  of  any  of 
the  parties  to  the  in^nrunu  Jabruationj  can 
anything  more  depraved  be  imagined  than 
the  concocti<Hi  of  a  story  like  this,  having 
no  other  earthly  object  than  to  damage  Iht 
duirader  of  a  Cathwie  clergyman,  no  matter 
whether  that  clergyman  was  the  curate  of 
the  Franciscan  or  of  St.  Michael's  chapel, 
the  gnat  object  being  to  injure  the  character  ef 
tkebody? 

But  let  UB  proceed : 

It  appears  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malone,  the 
Catholic  desman  of  the  Franciscan  chapel, 
having  read  the  publication  in  the  Standard, 
wrote  a  letter  faJsitying  the  statement  alto- 


copy, 

nor  ever  saw  one.    It  produced,  however, 
the  following  from  the  Rev.  Ml.  Daws(Hi 

'•  Upper  Mallow  Si»Mt,  April  8,  1839. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  ibe  Limerick  Standard : 

"Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  seen  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Malone's  letter  of  this  day,  denying 
that  any  insult  was  offered  at  the  Francis- 
can chapel  to  the  Protestant  ladiea  who 
attended   it   on   Thursday   evening   before 

"  As  I  was  the  person  who  gave  you  the 
information  to  which  Mr.  M.'s  lehet  alludes. 
I  feel  bound  to  subslantiate  its  truth :  and 
consequently  called  this  evening  on  the 
young  lady  in  question,  to  know  the  full 
particulars  of  the  whole  transaction. 

"  She  solemnly  afiirms  that  she  was  treat- 
ed with  the  utmost  rudeness  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  on  the  evening  you  have 
mentioned,  but  in  the  Roman  CaihoUe 
chapel  of  SL  Michael's  (not  in  the  Franci» 
can),  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Baleigh,  not  by  lh« 
Rev.  Mr.  Malone,  and  tliat  your  statement 
is  substantially  correct. 

"  The  jonng  lady  naturally  drinks  from 
giving  her  name  to  the  pubhc:  boi,  as  lier 
paiisE  minister,   1  haye  no  I  *~ 
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stating  mv  coaviction.  that  har  tettiminir  ii 
worthy  of  credit;  and  1  b«g  to  add,  that  I 
— self  would  nevet  mention  the  oinsum- 


stance  to  you,  but  from  mj  heaitfell  decdie 
that  your  noticing  it  in  yoor  widely  oirou- 
Isied  jouiubI  might  deter  Piotestante  from 


n  impiouB  idolatiy,  from  the 
low  mouve  oi  idle  curiority.  The  appie- 
hension  of  meeline  nideneoa  or  insoit  iu 
such  places,  may  keep  away  from  them 
those  whom  a  better  pnaoiple  does  not  con- 
IroL 

« truly, 


The  cha^e  being  thus  tmnsfeired  from 
(me  clei^man  to  anothet,  and  the  scene 
beinc  laid  in  a  different  chapel,  the  Rev. 
Mr-  Raleigh  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Lunerkk  Standard,  in  leply  to  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Ma»«y ;  but  the  StaniiTd  would 
not  publish  it,  and  he  at  len^h  got  it  in- 
certed  in  the  Limtride  ChrotucU,  with  the 
accompanying  introd  action ; 

"To  the  Elditarorths  Limerick  Chronicle: 

"Six: — Having  addressed  Iho  foUowins 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Lmerick  Standard, 
in  reply  to  one  of  the  Kev.  Dawson  Massy, 
whicn  appeared  in  that  paper  of  the  8ih 
inst.,  and  as  he  has  not  inserted  it,  notwith- 
standing a  promise  made  at  a,  perBonal  in- 
terviewj  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  ^y  your 
giving  It  a  place  in  your  columns  on  to- 
morrow, as  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  a 
moment  should  not  elapse,  without  remo- 
ving whatever  imputation  this  reverend 
personage's  letter  may  have  cast  Upon  : 
II I ;_   .:-  _.;.u  — ^f  respect. 


"  You 


"  To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Limerick  SlBodsTd-. 

"Sib: — As  you  have  declared  yourself, 
in  the  last  number  of  your  paper,  'A  lover 
of  fair  play,'  I  am  iniluced  to  hope  you  will 
not  refuse  to  insert  the  few  following  lines : 

''  A  leading  article  in  your  publication  of 
the  5(h  insL  is  headed — '  Rumanly  conduct 
in  two  Roman  Catholic  ch^>als,'^in  which 
yoa  aseert  that  on  last  Holy  Thursda]^  even- 
ing, in  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in  this 
city,  a  priest,  or  as  you  mildly  call  him,  a 
'  ruffian  in  sacerdotal  robes,'  rushed  from 
the  altar,  grasped  the  arm  of  a  young  lady, 
a  Protettant  and  an  EngiiAwoman,  and  with 
the  fury  of  a  demon  depicted  in  his  counte- 
nance, twice  poshed  her  to  the  ground,  ex- 
claiming, '  now  will  you  kneel.'    It  appe*n 


from  the  R^bv.  Mr.  Malone's  letter,  that  no 
such  occurrence  as  that  stated  took  place  in 
the  Franciscan,  and  at  once  in  your  last 
number  the  scenes  are  shifted,  and  St.  Mi- 
chael's chapel  and  your  humble  servant  are 
made  the  place  and  the  parly  which  must 
answer  this  imputed  violence.  You  pro- 
nounce me  the  '  real  delinquent,'  and  seem 
to  rejoice  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Rev.  Dawson  Meaiiy,  '  you  have  now  put 
the  saddle  on  ihe  righi  horse.' 

"I  waited  on  this  reverend  personage 
veslerday,  at  his  house,  in  company  with  a 
highly  respectable  Proiestant  citizen,  to 
know  from  him  the  name  of  his  informant,  in 
order  that  -I  may  disprove  this  odious  impu- 
tation; and,  cOQtraiy  to  every  principle  of 
maniinesB  or  justice,  he  refused  my  simple 
and  reason ahle  request. 

"  It  now,  sir,  only  remains  for  mo,  in 
fairness  to  myself,  to  dedare  moit  toiemnty 
that  the  whole  transaction  is  a  groiiJaUrhood 
and  B,  maiidout  fabrication;  and,  moreover, 
I  pledge  rnvself  to  iha  public  to  prove  it  to 
be  auch,  tne  momeni  he  declares  his.  ^- 
teged  informant. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Massy  ought  to  know  the 
commandment,  'Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness,'  and  I  would  nsk^  is  it  consistent 
with  justice,  or  with  religious  or  moral 
principle,  to  publish  '  his  conviction  of  the 
truth'  of  a  most  painful  and  insulting  state- 
ment i^ainfll  a  Catholic  cle^^yman,  and 
then  refuse  the  name  of  the  person,  from 
whom  he  assarts  to  have  received  it  f      ' 

"  In  conclusion,  sir,  I  beg  to  state,  that 
unless  the  name  of  hia  informant  be  given, 
1  shall  lake  no  farther  notice  of  this  affair, 
but  will  give  him  the  opportunity  of  proving, 
before  another  tribunal,  the  truth  of  thu 
odious  chaige,  for  which  he  has  avowed 
himself  personally  responsible. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  Jiiras  RiuaoH,  V.  P.  St.  Michael's." 
•■  April  13." 

Mr.  Dawson  Massy  comes  into  the  field 
again — not  to  reply  to  or  nodee  the  above 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raleigh,  but  to  confirm 
the  statement  made  by  himself  in  his  pub- 
lished letter  of  the  81h ;  and  to  confirm  it- 
how^  By  the  affidavit  of  the  vonng  lady — 
"  a  Protestant  and  an  Enclisuwoman"  ac- 
corduig  to  the  origmal  libel,  "  a  young  un- 
protected Protestant,  and  his  parishioner," 
according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson  Masev, 
But  let  that  pass.  In  the  Limeriek  ChrOTiide, 
of  the  17th  April,  were  the  following  letter 
and  ontraseouB  document — purporlins  to 
be  the  affidavit  of  some  nameless  affidavit 
lady. 
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"April  16, 1899. 
"To  ihe  Elditor  ofiha  Limerick  Chranicle. 

"Dear  Sir; — In  confirmation  of  the  stale- 
menl  made  by  me  in  my  publish eii  letter 
of  the  8th  inai.,  I  beg  to  furnish  you  with 
the  following  copy  ol  the  affidavit  of  the 
injured  person,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
my  possession.  As  an  humble  follower  of 
Him,  who,  when  He  was  resiled,  reviled 
not  again,  I  abstain  from  angry  rewimina- 

"The  public  will  draw  their  own  conclu- 
siona  from  the  accompanying  document, 
and  easily  understand  both  the  motive  which 
inHuonced  me  in  bringing  the  transaction 
before  them,  and  the  reason — the  sole  rea- 
BOD,  of  my  having  preserved  from  exposure 
the  name  tff  a  highly  respectable  lady — a 
yoong,  unprotecied  Firolestant,  and  my  pa- 
rishioner. 


"  Curale  of  St,  Micliael's. 
"  Upper  Mallow  Sirast,  Limsrick." 

(copy.) 
"County  of  the  cilf  of  [      A.  B.  of  C.  D.,  in 

Limerick,  to  wit.  |  the  cooniy  of  the 
city  of  Limerick,  Bpinsior,  came  before  me, 
and  made  oath  on  the  holy  Evangelists, 
that  on  the  evenbg  of  Thunday,  the  28th 
of  March  last,  she,  this  deponent,  accom- 
panied by  several  other  females,  proceeded 
to  St.  Michael's  chapel,  situate  iu  Denmark 
Street,  in  said  city,  for  the  purpose  of  wit- 
nessing Ihe  ceremonies  of  Holy  Thursday. 

"  ^th,  that  on  entering  the  chapel,  Aic 
perceiTcd  two  cle^men  engaged  at  the 
tdlai,  and  shortly  alter,  one  of  them,  the 
TOunger  of  the  two,  whom  deponent  be- 
lieves to  be  the  Rev.  James  Raleigh,  Ro- 
man Catholic  curate  of  that  parish,  handed 
10  the  other  officialinE  priest  asUver  vessel, 
which  siie  has  since  heard  conimined  what 
is  called  iho  Host. 

"  Saith.  that  the  elder  priest  proceeded 
onward  from  the  altar,  and  was  preceded 
by  the  younger,  who,  on  coming  up  to 
where  deponent  was  standing,  called  out  to 
her,  in'  a  lOud  and  angry  voice,  to  kneel 
down,  or  immediately  leave  the  chapel. 

"  Saith,  that  she,  this  deponent,  answered 
him  that  she  could  not  do  so,  and  imine- 
diately  heard  the  words  'bloody  heretic,' 
and  said  Raleigh  then  pushed  this  deponent 
down  on  her  knees, 

"  Saith,  that  as  soon  as  she  gat  up,  she 
stated  that '  if  to  be  a  Protestant  waa  to  be 
a  bloody  heretic,  she  was  one,'  and  aailh, 
that  on  recovering  from  the  a^tation  in- 
duced by  the  hamt  treatment  she  experi- 


enced, Bh«  esw  (he  said  Ralei^  rudely 
pushing  from  the  cbapet  another  femah*. 
whom  she  knew  to  be  a  Protestant,  ana 
whom  he  put  outside  the  door,  and  shut  the 
same  in  her  face. 

"  Saith,  that  on  gelling  out  of  the  chapel, 
such  was  the  treatment  she  received  there, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the 
outward  wall  before  she  could  recover  anf- 
ficient  strength  to  proceed  home.  And 
saith  that  she  has  not  since  recovered  the 
efiects  of  the  Ireatmeot  she  received-  De- 
ponent posilively  saith  she  does  not  make 
this  amdavit  from  any  vindictive  feeling, 
but  with  a.  view  to  substantiate  the  state- 
ment already  made  by  her  to  the  Rev. 
Dawson  Massy,  and  as   an  act  of  justice 

''Sworn  before  me,  this  15ih  day  of  April, 
1839.  G.  H.  FiTzoeaAUi, 

Mayor  of  Limerick." 

That  this  affidavit  should  not  go  before 
the  wodd  recommended  only  by  its  own 
intrinsic  merits;  and  that  the  reverend  pro- 
moter and  procurer  of  it  should  appear  under 
all  the  impress  which  a  character  for  fervent 
zeal,  and  devotion,  and  sanctity  never  fails 
to  produce,  the  Limeruk  Chrointit  accom- 

iiamed  his  epistle  and  btr  affidavit  with  the 
allowing  praises : 

"The  reader  will  find  in  out  columns 
this  day,  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dawson 
Massy,  relative  to  an  outrage  upon  a  Pro- 
testant lady  in  a  Soman  Catholic  chapel, 
during  Passion  week.  Annexed  to  this 
■Iciier  IB  die  affidavit  of  that  lady,  one  of  Wa 
parishioners,  describing  the  unmanly  out- 
rage which  she  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
communicated  to  her  pastor,  and  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  proclaim  from  the  nana- 
tiva  of  his  parishioner.  The  exposure  did 
create  a  feeling  nf  amazement  and  indigna- 
linn  in  the  public  mind,  which  was  not 
abated  by  the  mistake  a  Protestant  ^uld 
naturally  incur  by  naming  one  chapel  for 
another,  not  being,  of  course,  aufiiil  to  their 
various  denominations,  and  probably  never 
having  been  within  their  precincts  before. 
The  uict,  however,  of  the  assault,  was  too 
impressive,  and  that  now  rests  upon  the  re- 
lative credit  of  a  lady,  who  has  been  obliged 
10  corroborate  her  statement  by  an  oath,  in 
reply  to  the  denial  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raleigh, 
curale  of  St.  Michael's  chapel,  whose  letter 
appeared  in  our  last.  The  Rev.  D.  Massy 
asserts  the  high  respectability  of  this  young 
lady,  and  we  ask,  is  there  a  Proteelanl, 
Roman  Catholic,  or  Dissenter,  in  the  city  of 
Limerick,  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
that  clergyman,  lo  believe,  for  an  instant, 
that  Iu  would  adopt  a  groimdlasB  charge  of 
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'  eriminatiaii  against  any  bomao  being  ?    His 
holy  nriniKry.  his  well-known  innato  pioty, 


s  bountUese  love  of  goepel  tralli,  af- 
ni^ant  lefulatioR  of  ifae  rile  ab- 


A  fervent  «eaJ  and  devotkm  which 
never  tires,  a  apirit  of  charity  pure  and  di»- 
intensted  u  ever  warmed  ioe  breast  of  a 
Christian  paMor,  ate  the  chaiaoteristica  of 
the  Rev.  I^wson  Maasy,  while  on  hii>  Mas' 
teHa  mission  for  tha  last  five  years  in  St. 
Michael's  oadsh,  where  his  labours,  too, 
thanks  to  me  Divine  blessing,  hava  been 
'Attended  with  abaniUnt  fniiu.  Did  sach  a 
dergyman  merit  the  coarse  and  reproachful 
lajiguage  applied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raleiffh, 
beeaoae  he  bad  vindicated  the  cause  of  me 
oppressed  and  defetic^esal  Abosa  is  not 
proof  against  ailment — 'Non  laii  auxilio, 
nee  d^tuortixu  wti«,  trmput  igd.'  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Raleigh  must  take  new  ground,  if  he 
can  expect  'to  rail  the  seat  off  the  bond' 
which  in  now  in  legitimate  form  before  the 

Eablic.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Massy,  coneciouB  of 
aving  done  his  duty,  may  rely  with  confi- 
dence upon  the  good  opinion  and  support 
of  all  worthy  men." 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Raleigh,  on  the  day  subse- 
qnent  to  the  appearance  of  the  preceding 
documents,  addresaed  a  short  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Chronide,  upon  whom  a  new 
light  appears  to  be  breaking.  In  introducing 
it  be  says — 

"  The  friends  of  truth  will  be  happy  to 
sea  this  ejttraordinary  a&ir,  takitk  hot  noa 
anumtd  a  new  edoaring,  satisfttctorily  and 
clearly  elucidated  before  a  proper  tribunal, 
where  all  p«tieB  most  have  a  dear  hear- 
ing." 

"  To  lbs  Editor  at  lb*  Limerick  Chronicls. 

Sir: — You  and  every  unprejudiced  per- 
son, must  easily  perceive,  that  the  mtdc 
t^nitfcofthe  Rev.  Mwson  Mapsy,  the  nami- 
Ut*  affidavit,  so  far  short  of  the  former 
BtBtement,  and  so  contradictory  to  ilwif,  and 
the  ^etli-tempertd  and  gaillematdike  article  of 
the  Standard,  leave  the  oliarge  against  me 
a«  vmtufporUd  and  as  lUtCwui  as  e*er. 

"  I  am  EQsiained  bjr  eye-witnesses,  and 
famished  with  mOlttnlte  documents,  whibh 
will  prove  before  the  proper  tribunal,  the 
whole  transaction  to  be  what  1  have  already 
designated  it,  'a  groes&dMhood,  and  a  ma- 
licious fdirication.' 

"  I  remain,  «ir,  with  great  respetM,'  yotir 
obliged,  and  obedient  servant. 

"JiMEaR&uaoK,  V.  ¥.,m.  Hidual's. 

"  Sexton  Sircet,  April  17." 

This  is  the  last  poblinstion  conneotad 
with  this  "  extraordinary  afiair,"  which  we 
bare  been  able        -  ■    " 


ir,  '  wuiuu  WD 

111  we  believe 


diere  waa  no  other— onlil  we  find  it  befon 
the  "proper  tribunal,"  where,  as  the  Idrnft- 
rick  Chronicle  said,  "  al!  parties  must  have 
a  bearing."  But  no— there  was  no  hearing, 
and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Dawson  Massy  waa  pre- 
vented, by  a  compromise,  which  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  should  ever  have  taken 
place,  no  matter  by  whom  recommended 
or  sanctioned,  &om  extablishing  the  case 
got  up  against  the  Catholio  clergv  by  "  his 
well-i^nown  innate  piety — his  boundteae 
love  of  gospel  tmth-— his  fervent  zeal  imd 
devotion  which  never  tire — and  his  spirit  of 
charily,  pure  and  disinterested  as  evet 
warmed  the  heart  of  a  Christian  pastor !" 
Groat  attributes  are  these,  and  we  i^an  only 
condole  with  those  who  invested  him  with 
them,  that  instead  of  exhibiting  them  to  the 
admifttion  of  the  ezpecled  auditory  who 
assembled  from  all  places  to  listen  to  his 
T»>ises — to  behold  that  "  yonng  unprotected 
Protestant,  his  parishioner,"  and  to  hear  bet 
narrate  the  anecting  story  detailed  to  her 
affidavit,  he  appealed  as  a  repentant  d» 
famer  ot  the  priest's  character,  averting  hj 
hie  written  act  of  contrition,  the  conse- 
quences which  must  have  followed  if  tb« 
case  had  been  ^ne  into.  "  Deep  nmret  he 
expresses  certainly'  at  having,"  now  tnat  ha 
has  more  fuUy  inveatigaieil  the  matter^ 
countenanced  any  publication  which  threw 
any  imputation  on  the  character  or  conduct 
of  the  reverend  gentleman  whom  ha  had 
so  gmssly  liliellad;  to  which  he  adds  an 
apology,  and  a  consent  that  a  verdict  shall  ' 
be  entered  against  him  for  coals.  Here  is 
the  letter  of  apology  and  the  consent  ra»d 

.  open  court : 

"  Saleigh  T.  Moity. 

"  &■ :— -In  reference  to  the  subject  matter 
of  this  action  brought  by  you  againet  moi 
having  now  more  fially  iovesiigaled  the  sub- 
ject, I  beg  laavo  to  express  my  deep  i«gret 
at  baring  interfered  in  oountenancing  any 
publication  which  threw  any  impniatien  oo 
your  character  or  conduct,  and  to  expreas 
my  further  regret,  tliat  the  impalalioa  on 
'Our  chiu«cter  should  have  been  occasioned 
jy  any  proceeding  on  my  part — and  under- 
standing that  you  do  not  attribute  my  con- 
duct to  any  malicious  or  miworthy  motive, 
I  offer  you  this  apology,  and  consent  that  ■ 
verdict  shall  be  entered  for  yoa  with  0OMS> 
to  be  taxed  between  party  and  party. 
"  For  the  Rev.  Dawson  Massy, 

"  JuiES  M'Mahoh,  kit  JUomtif. 

"CoH[,JuljS9ih,  1839." 

And  annexed  is  the  apok>^  of  tha  pr^ 
prietor  of  the  Standard,  in  whiuh  Mr.  Dawr 
•on  Masay  published  tus  matter,  and  wbick 
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Raleigh  v.  Dartndl. 

"Sir; — With  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  action,  brought  against  me.  I 
beg  leave  to  express  my  regret  at  the  publi- 
cation of  the  charges  and  imputations  which 
appeared  in  my  paper  relative  to  your  con- 
daot  and  character.  I  have  no  hesitation,  in 
leliscting  all  odensive  exprBssions  towards 
yoQ.  which  were  inserted  in  my  newspaper, 
and  I  offer  you  this  apology,  and  consent 
that  a  rerdict  be  entered  for  you,  with  costs, 
to  be  taxed  between  party  and  party. 

' '  EnwAxn  Taylor  Dirtxzll. 

"  To  Rev.  James  Raleigb." 

Here  is  the  case  which  has  beeif  with- 
drawn from  pubhc  inquiry  by  an  injudicious 
eetdement.  it  ia  compiled  firom  evety  docu- 
ment to  which  we  could  get  aooess.and  we 
challenge  any  complaint  impeacni]^  its 
fidelitv  and  accuracy.  When  ws  loond 
that  me  case  was  setiled,  and  recollected 
that  the  original  libel,  and  all  the  letters 
persisting  in  it  up  to  the  last  moment,  were 
published  in  the  English  and  Iriih  Tory 
papeis,  and  came  back  to  us  conmiented 
upon  in  a  spirit  kindred  Id  that  which  gave 
birth  to  the  outrageous  fabric^on,  we 
deemed  it  ortr  dut^  to  try  back  and  to  lay 
the  circumslanees  m  a  connected  shape  be- 
fore the  public,  satisfied  that  the  plain  tale 
alone  is  sufficient  to  expose,  in  all  its  hide- 
ous deibrmity,fAfil«yi(<in — oftetiiehthxteiutii 
onlu  ont  ramijuaiioa—ai  malignant  slander 
and  calumny  directed  against  the  Catholic 
clergy.  Wt^t  ingredient  that  is  necessary 
to  rnake  np  the  greatest  amount  of  baseness 
that  could  be  congregated  in  any  one  bad 
act  is  there  not  to  be  found  in  this  proceed- 
ing, from  the  fraud  and  falsehood  in  which 
it  originated  down  to  the  swearing  with 
which  it  was  sought  to  be  propped  up  by  the 
"young  unprotected  Protestant,"  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Mask's  parishioner  T  And  yd  thu  U 
but  oai  cf  manHei*  fabricalums,  of  a  nmSar 
itahtrt,  and  having  the  same  object  in  view, 
which  the  tory  journals  are  every  day  out- 
pouring — not  tangible,  as  this  tiss  been 
mode  Dy  cireum stances,  but  as  palpably 
false  on  the  face  of  them,  though  tne  cow- 
ardly slanderers  who  invent  or  issue  them 
will  afford  no  chie  by  which  (hey  can  be 
exposed.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
adverted  to,  and  published,  several  of  these 
infamous  falsehoods,  aethey  appeared  imder 
the  headings  given  above,  in  the  journals 
-which  at  once  degraded  themselves  and 
ontrage  troth  and  decency  by  publishing 
them,  and  we  prc^oaed   to    show,  from 


varirfua  combining  drcumstaacee,  thatibey 
^  were  got  up  in  concert^  and  were  a  part  of 
'  an  arraaged  system  which  had  for  iCs  object 
— so  far  as  such  unmanly  instruments  could 
effect  it — to  blight  and  blast  the  character 
of  the  Calfaolie  clergy  as  a  body,  fiut  we 
must  defer  doing  so  until  our  next  number, 
and  we  rfiell  flien  have  to  draw  largely 
upm  the  Cotutiltttum  files  for  as  gross  and 
infamous  falsehoods  as  even  those  of  its 
Limerick  colleagues  and  asaooiales  supply. 
When  we  have  disposed  of  them,  we  will 
again  ask  the  question — should  not  means 
be  reeorted  to,  to  protect  the  Cathidic  deigy 
bom  these  malignant  attacks  1 


BMufoTt,  S.  C  ITih  Sept.  1839. 

To  ihc  Edilon  aflfae  Conrier. 

Gentlemen  ; — Please  give  the  underwrit- 
ten reply  to  Bishop  England  a  place  in  your 
paper.  I  am  glad,  that  you  have  adopted 
the  rule  which  you  published.  I  IhinK  it 
very  raasonablo ;  and  however  expensive, 
it  relieves  me  from  the  pain  I  before  felt  in 
trespaBsing  upon  your  courtesy. 

Your  most  obedient. servant, 

RicuiRD  Fuller. 


(he  Courier  of  September  S3,  1839.) 
To  the  Righl  Rev.  Bishop  England. 

Revskcnd  Sir:— I  protest  against  the  U9« 
you  make  of  a  mere  pleasantry  of  mine  aa 
to  "saving  youfrom  insolvency;"  and  every 
csjidid  reader  will  unite  witn  me  in  this 
protest.  You  yourself  must  have  felt  that  I 
alluded  not  to  your  poverty,  but  your  pro- 
lixity. Was  it.  then,  generous,  or  fair,  to 
supply  your  lack  of  at^ument  by  this  appeal 


(he  evil  passions  ofyour  readers  1  Judg- 
ing from  your  note  to  the  editors,  offering  to 
"pay  their  bill  on  presentation,''!  conclude 
that  your  exchequer  is  fn  a  much  better 
state  than  my  own;  which,  truth  to  say, 
utteriy  forbids  me  making  any  such  offer, 
and  eamesdy  deprecates  any  such  "presen- 
tation" just  now. 

The  only  part  of  your  letter  requiring  no- 
;e  is  that  which  refers  to  the  citnon  of  the 
Lateran  Cooncil;  and  I  assure  von,  air,  that 
I  have  examined  your  remarEs,  and  read 
over  and  over  the  passage  you  adduce,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  satisfactory  expla- 
The  sublet  is  one  of  most  grave 
mn  importance  to  the  community, 
inasmuch  as  yon  assured  me  in  your  very 
first  note  dial  "  your  reti^on  you  hold  now 


-.V^nOO^IC 


ROHAN  CHAHCERT. 


•9  to  doctrine,  as  it  was  held  at  all  tunes ;"  ' 
and,  indeed,  the  catechiam,  now  iraaed  by 
jtm  in  Chaiieeton,  coatairu  the  following 
questions  nnd  anewere  for  the  Catechumen : 

Q.  "  From  whom  are  we  to  leum  the 
doctrines  of  Christ?" 

A-  "Fiom  the  bishopfi  who  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  Apostles,  bs  the  fint  Chrisliaas 
learned  them  from  the  Apostles." 

Q.  "  Cannot  ihese  bishops  teach  as  eiTO> 
neouB  doctrines  instead  of  truth  V 

A.  "No:  we  will  infallibly  receire  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  from  the  great  body  of 
bishops,  with  the  Pope  at  Iheit  head." 

As  yon  claim,  therefore,  infallibility,  and 
u&na  (hat  the  doctrines  of  your  cburen  are 
now  what  ihey  always  were,  (and,  of  course, 
wookl  be  enforced  if  you  possessed  the 
power,)  it  is  the  imperious  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  infoirn  himBsIf  what  these  doc- 
trines were.  At  present  I  lestrict  my  in- 
quiry to  the  Lateran  decision. 

As  to  this  yon  charge  Faber  with  "  dis- 
honest gajbLing;"  but  to  my  mind  his 


ment  appeals  conclusive,  snd  yc 
tion  eniirBly  unfounded.  I  reall] 
the  community  will  read  FabeHi 


lyhi 


X  Ft 


For 


my  superior  in  England;  and  your  lellers, 
nowliefore  me,  furnish  one  stronK  confir- 
mation of  my  remark  that  "  liia  character 
defies  any  assault."* 

What  IS  the  charge  of  Faber  1  It  is  this. 
The  Latetan  Council  lays  down  the  broad 
principla  that  an  oath,  however  Bolemnly 
t^en,  must  be  violated  when  such  violation 
is  required  by  the  interests  of  the  church,  or 
the  enactments  of  the  fathers.  How  does  he 
show  this?  By  giving  the  words  of  tha 
Couiteil,  "for  o^kt  ari  not  to  bt  tHetnud 
txdkt,  bid  raiker  pajury,  when  they  onpote  tt.- 
de^adieaivliiibi,  and  the  enadmait*  i^tki  kofy 
foAere.'"  Now  let  it  be  remembered;  1. 
That  as  to  this  "  ecclesiastical  utility,"  the 
church  itself  is  the  sole  judge.  2.  That  if 
there  be  no  enactments  ot  the  holy  fathers, 
(he  church  can  at  once  pass  them.  3.  That 
oaths  against  ecctesiastioal  utiHiy  and  such 
enactmeats,  are  pronounced,  net  onh/  not 
bintimg,  but  "pnjury,"  and,  iherefote,  their 


vifilatuHi  is  a  auiv  to  God.  Let  these  things 
be  bome  in  mind,  and  I  ask,  is  not  Faber's 
asaeiiion  fully  substantiated!  And  is  not 
my  afBnnation incontestable, that  "the  third 
Laleian  Council,  makes  r>ot  oidv  falsehood, 
but  perjnry,  a  virtue  in  behalf  of  tne  church  1 
Nor  do  I  perceive  anything  in  youi  remarks 


to  lebal  these  oonclusioDs. 


syout 


[•  It  is  prohshly  well  known  to  moat  of  oai 
Teaderi.  that  ■  nephew  of  G.  8.  Faber,  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Faber,  ia  now  •  Catholic  prieil  ia  Eng- 


irgnmentsl  1  will  state  their  substances  as 
1  understand  them — requesting  our  readers 
to  refer  to  your  letters,  and  correct  me,  if  I 
'  >  not  place  ihem  in  die  strongest  light. 

First,  you  draw  an  idle  distinction,  and 
deny  that  the  council  authorizes  falsenood. 
even  if  it  does  perjury.  But  are  you  serious-F 
Perjury  ia  ial^hood  in  its  most  aggravated 
form;  and  if  the  Lateran  decree  iusiifiee 
this,  and  makes  this  a  duty,  mucn  more 
does  it  Tustify  falsehood  in  its  simplest  and 
lowest  a£^ree.  This  is  exactly  what  1  said, 
"  not  only  falsehood  (i.  e.  simple  untruth), 
but  perjury,"  &:. 
But  you  deny  that  the  council  makes  per- 
—  '  I'y;  and "    

of  the  public. 

1.  Yon  ask  me  thin  general  question — 
Would  an  oalh  taken  oy  a  citizen  of  our 
ale  ogainst  the  public  welfare  be  consi- 
dered obligatory  ^  Would  die  court  which 
should  decide  that  the  citizen  who  took  'it, 
and  continued  to  adhere  to  it,  wasnot  bound 
by  that  oath,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  an  oath,  but  perjury,  be  jusllv  accused 
of  teaching  that  peijary  was  lawful?"  Here 

a  general  question  put,  and  I  have  .read 
again  and  again,  and  submitted  it  to  two 

gsnllemen  of  the  bar,  as  1  could  scarcetv 
elieve  my  own  eyes.  What !  if  South 
Carolina  and  Geor^a  were  ensaged  in  a 
suit  before  the  United  States  Court,  and  I 
to  speak  the  wholo 
truth,  and  my  lesiimony  would  decide  the 
cauM  against  the  state,  do  you  ask  whether 
I  would  be  bound  to  reveal  the  truth?  Sir, 
you  tell  me  what  is  "perjury  among  Catho- 
lics ;"  but  I  tell  you  that  if  in  such  a  case,  a 
witness  should  wilfulljr  suppress  anything, 
Protestants  would  punish  and  brand  nim  as 
,d  a  Protestant  judge  and  jury 
would  rcgaid  his  knavery  as  only  surpassed 
by  his  foUy,  were  he  to  plead  "  tnat  an  oalh 
taken  by  a  citizen  of  our  slate  against  its 
public  welfare  is  not  obligatory." 

2.  You  refer  me  to  the  21st  chapter  of 
Paley.  which  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  puN 
pose.  You  jnt  the  case  of  the  American 
Revolution,  viz.:  a  nation  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression,  which  is  nothmg  at  all 
to  the  purpose.  You  cite  the  instance  of  the 
Protestant  princes,  who  required  the  Catho- 
lics at  the  Council  of  Trent  to  be  governed 
"only  by  the  holy  Scriptures,"  and  not  by 
oOthe  which  were  directly  against  thora 
Scriptures,  which  is  nothing  at  all  to  the 
purpose.  Sir,  have  compassion  for  my 
purse,  if  you'have  none  for  your  own. 

3.  You  allege,  and  with  an  aifof  apparent 
confidence  which  is  swprising,  that  tin 
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eontezt  provea  Faber  to  be  gaUty  of  "  di»- 
tuwMM  gublbg."  As  well  might  I  bring 
ttdfl  accuMtioD  a^uiut  joti,  for  giving  stiQ 
011I7  an  extraotofmo  decree.  Fober  quoted 
all  that  was  neaesaaiy,  nz. ;  thtgentrat  rvU 
MDDrniHd  by  ike  whoU  dmrdt.  Toe  context 
cited  bj  you,  abowa  th&t  the  Lateran  Coun- 
cil did  Dot  mad  this  rale,  but  that  it  was  on 
tdabHihed  prmciple,  tehkb  thet)  addutt  to  rtgu- 
but  a  jarlkular  t>ite.  The  particular  oaae 
wu  this,  A  majority  of  the  churah  ia  Mp- 
posed  to  poaB  an  ordinance,  {aa  this  very 
I^eran  Council  imposed  upon  Catholics  the 
obligation  of  destroying,  as  heretics,  alt  who 
would  not  join  the  church,  1  will  take  (his 
H  an  example.)  The  minority  is  Bupposed 
to  rwiot  this  ordinance,  on  the  ground  that 
their  oatha  prevMit  theii  obedienoe,  (pur- 
Bning  my  hypothesis,  I  make  them  urge 
against  burning  heretics,  not  only  the  law 
M  God  forbidding  mnrder,  but  their  oalhe.) 
How  does  the  oooDcil  settle  this  particular 
oatel  Does  it  simply  say,  that  in  church 
(Uooipline  the  majority  roust  ^OTemT  By 
DO  means.  It  requires  the  minority  to  co- 
Ofcatt  in  all  cases,  "  because"  {hirt  ii  the 
general  prineiplt,)  "  oaths  are  not  to  be  es- 
teemed oaths,  btit  rather  peijnry,  when  they 
conflict  with  the  utility  of  the  chnich,  or 
Ae  enactments  of  the  fathers" — that  ia  to 
say,  SDch  oaths  are  not  merely  of  no  force, 
but  "f*i7w*i"  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  virtue 
lo  liolate  uem.  Now,  at  that  time  Tour 
cbuoh  b^an  to  depoee  monarchs ;  and  the 
noel  common  oatlui  which  stood  in  its  way, 
wet«  thoae.of  allegiaoce.  It  was,  too,  a 
vast  body  whose  decisions  were  not  merely 
socletiastical  regnlatioiiB  for  discipline,  but 
laws  for  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  I  ask, 
can  anything  be  plainer  than  that  this  canon 
leqnires  the  violatiim  of  every  oath,  when- 
OYor  "the  interest  of  the  church"  should 
domanditl 

4.  Nor,  sir,  do  you  reprobate  this  shock- 
ing principle,  if  I  understand  you,  but  defend 
it  Von  say,  vonr  church  ''  was  then  the 
a^ef^te  of  the  civilized  world,  and  be- 
lieved by  the  bulk  of  Christendom  to  be 
the  church  eatabUdied  by  Christ  to  lead  man 
to  aalvatioa,"  and  you  maintain  that  "oaths'' 
(aU  oaAi  lio  miUitr  hoie  avrjiit)  "  against  the 
utility  of  this  body  were  not  oaths,  but  per- 
jories."  I  Biqkeal  to  yoar  lost  letter,  where 
<lii«  tnoostrous  proposition — the  very  one 
ohaiged  upon  the  coo ncil  in  llT9by  Faber, 
ia  by  you  vindicated  in  1839  !  And  that  I 
■ra  not  mistaken  is  plain,  sine*  you  argue 
dm  point,  and  give  your  reasons.  With  all 
ita  ambiguity,  your  atgument,  if  I  era  not. 
(lands  thus: — lat  £Tery  citizen  is  bouno 
by  the  cOQStitntion.  2d.  But  his  obligation 
to  this  conatitntion,  and  to  bit  oaths  under 


Church  is  in  the  place  of  God,  it  is  "  the 
Church  established  by  Chrirt,  to  lead  man 
to  salvation,"  and  its  ''udlily  and  enaci- 
monlB,"  are  of  the  same  forae  as  the  divios 
law.  41h.  Therefore  any  oath  taken  by  a 
citizeD  under  the  constitution  of  his  slate  is 
not  only  not  binding,  but  ia  peijury,  and  to  be 
unscmpnionair  viewed,  ifthe  interests  and 
enactments  01  the  Chumh  require  sock  vio- 

Severend  sir,  I  look  atthia  aignmentwiih 
undissembled  grief  and  alarm.  I  am  un- 
willing to  believe  that  you  will  continue  to 
nphoid  it,  whatever  the  Laletsn  Council 
taught  I  regret  that,  at  the  commenoement 
of  uiis  letter,  a  single  word  escaped  me, 
which  bieatbed  not  the  deepest  solemnity. 
My  duty  lo  God  and  my  country  bids  me 
be  serious  now,  if  ever  I  was  senona  in  mr 
life.  If  "  these  are  the  principles  whicn 
you  have  been  taught  by  Roman  Catholic 
aulhOTS  and  by  Roman  Catholic  profeseois," 
— if  "  these  are  the  priuciples  which  yon 
find  recognised  in  all  the  enactmenta  sod 
interpretations  of  Soman  Catholic  councils," 
what  must  a  Protestant,  commnni^  say! 
How  inadequate  has  been  our  gratitude  lo 
Almighty  God  for  a  reformation,  which  has 
put  once  more  into  our  hands  the  Bible, 
the  lamp  ordained  "  by  Christ,  lo  lead  man 
to  salvation,"  and  emancipiated  oor  con- 
science from  a  tyranny — whose  «ilf  role  ia 
its  own  arbitrary  enactments,  and  which,  to 
"  utility"  sacrifices  not  only  the  constilution 
of  states,  but  the  awful  sanctions  of  the 
most  sacred  appeals  to  heaven. 

8ir,  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I 
say  these  things  in  sotrow.  God  is  my 
wiMese  that  my  tean  are  on  the  paper 
while  1  write.  Forgive  me,  sir,  yon  must 
foigiveme;  btitwhen  I  think  of  the  aonto 
whose  everlasting  destinies  depend  on  yon, 
1  am  unable  lo  repress  my  feehngit.  Death 
has  been  busy  in  your  fair  city.  Afflided 
Charleston!  one  hundred  years  ago  Whit- 
held  said  that  her  motto  was  "chastened, 
Jet  not  corrected."  Already  two  watohnaen 
ave  been  called  to  the  irreversible  retribu- 
tions of  etemiiy ;  and  to^nonow,  peihape, 
you  and  1  may  stand  al  the  foot  ot  ihe  aa- 
gust  iribunal.  In  view  of  that  judEnienl 
seal,  and  as  you  would  face  the  Juag«  in 
peace,  i  implore  you,  reverend  sir,  cease 
htjm  doctrines  which  the  woni  of  God  con- 
demns: abandon  a  claim  m  infallibility, 
which  vrill  involve  you  for  ever  in  attempts 
lo  defend  error,  and  which  Jehovah  frowns 
upon  aa  an  impious  usurpation ;  leave  the 
cotmcils,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  aathois, 
which  hare  been,  you  say,  your  teadieES, 
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and  lake  fin  vonnelf,  and  giv«  i 

w — which  alone  can  guid 
whicl 


,  „         >  your' 

flock,  that  bode — ^which  alone  can  guide 
man  with  nnenitig  wudom— and  which, 
while  it  denmuiceB  as  blasphemr  all  hamaa 
pieteasionB  to  fbtgtre  Bins,  leaae  us  to  the 
foantaiii  open  for  oin,  and  lifts  on  high  that 
croM  be&te  whow  majesty  punuins  justice 
■tops  in  reverence  cowering,  and  nnder 
whose  shelter  the  gniltieotthing  finds  pardon 
and  peace  here,  and  immoRal  glory  beyond 
the  tomb. 

I  hare  finished  this  juit  in  time  for  the 
mail.  Should  1  keep  it  a  day,  I  might,  per- 
h^M,  enmnge  these  closing  lemarks.  But 
I  send  tbem.  Slighted  by  yon,  they  wiU 
be,  bat,  at  teaat,  yon  cannot  misinterpret 
nor  be  displeased  with  my  motives,  bow- 
ever  yon  may  esteem  them  a  weakness — 
and  1  know  that  in  a  dying  hour,  I  shall 
feel  DO  tesret  for  having  penned  these  tinss. 

Some  onservations  I  nad  designed  on  the 
stogolar  way  jou  have,  when  ladduce  the 
moot  distinguished  historians — even  Catho- 
lics like  De  Thou — of  replying  that  some- 
body (not  inbrming  me  who)  abused  them 
for  telling  the  truth.  But  1  have  neither 
time  not  a  heart  to  descend  to  snch  sabjects 
now.  TheTaK-boak,c1^rly«sIfaaveproved 
it,  apprars  to  me  a  trifl«,  when  compared 
with  this  Lateran  decree,  which  you  openly 
justify. 

And  now,  nr,  as  this  is,  I  hope,  my  last 
commnnication,  let  me  beg  that  we  may 
pBit  at  least  not  in  anger.  If,  in  any  of  my 
papers,  I  have  uttered  a  single  expression 
wounding  to  your  feelings,  forgive  it.  We 
are  strangers ;  and  will  probably  continue 
BO  until  that  day  when  the  great  whhe 
throne  ^all  be  piled  for  jndgment,  and  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  be  revealed.  For  that 
^y,  may  we  both  be  prepared,  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  its  tremendous  details,  may  we 
botn  walk  humbly  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
live  in  peace  with  each  other,  and  with  all 
the  world! 

I  hav«  the  honour  to  remain, 
Reverend  sir, 
Yonr  moM  obedient  and  hnmble  servant, 

RlCHUtS  FlILLEH. 


(From  the  Coorier  of  September  23, 1839] 
To  (be  Rsvarend  Ricbaid  Fuller,  Bsaofbrt  i 

BxTKKEiro  Sia: — I  b(^  leave,  in  reply  to 
yonr  letter  in  the  Courier  of  tms  morning, 
to  say: 

1st  I  had  not  as  clear  a  pereeption  as 
yoa  assume  that  I  had,  res[>ecting  youi 
allusion  to  "saving  me  from  insolvency." 
Yoar  statament  reading  yonr  meaning  i; 


10  me,  in  this  case,  evidence,  and  I  mafck 
you  every  concession  you  desire. 

2d.  You  inust  that  the  third  Conncil  of 
Lateran  taught  that  felsehood  and  perjniy 
were  virtues,  when  committed  for  the  good 
of  the  chnrcli. 

To  fasten  upon  me  andu^n  allCalholici 
the  doctrine  of  that  Council,  you  have  re- 
course to  the  Catechism  of  this  diocess  and 
to  our  tenet  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church. 
I  grant  you  upon  this  subject  all  that  I  can, 
TiK. :  I  am  bound  by  everything  that  coun- 
cil taught  regarding  faith  and  morals.  1  b*- 
lieve  that  what  it  taught  regarding  oaths  is 
the  doctrine  of  God. 

Your  effort  is  to  save  from  the  charge  of 
dishonest  garbling,  G.  S.  Faber,  who  took 
ont  of  the  body  of  a  canon  one  of  many 
propositions  which  it  contains,  so  siript  ot 
Its  context,  to  establish  bis  charge.  I  leave 
to  those  who  read  the  canon  to  say  whether 
you  have  succeeded, 

I  was  taught  that  trantilu*  a  iicto  Mcumhan 
quid  ad  didum  timpiidler.  was  a  sophism. 
That  is,  that  the  reasoning  was  not  good 
which  drew  a  universal  oonclunon  from 
particular  premises.  The  council  was  legi^ 
lating  for  a  particular  case ;  the  maxim  re- 
ferred to  that  class  which  contuned  this 
case,  viz. :  what  Paley  designates  under  the 
head  of  oaths  to  observe  local  statutes;  and 
Mr.  Faber's  logic  and  yours  is  to  draw  from 
these  particular  premises  a  universal  con- 
clusiM),  embracing  all  olassee  of  oaths.    ' 


and  appreciate  as  it  ought  this  eflbrt 

The  chaplete  were  ecclesiastic^  bodies; 
their  local  and  particular  regulations  were 
not  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  nlility  of  the 
church,  nor  in  opposition  to  the  enactments 
of  the  fathers,  that  is,  of  the  genend  legis- 
lative body,  but  were  to  be  snbservient  to 
the  first,  ana  in  accordance  with  the  second. 
"Hie  original  princiole  was  that  their  capita* 
lar  acts  ^ould  be  tnose  of  (he  more  nume- 
rous and  the  elder  portion  of  the  body.  This 
was  in  keening  with  the  "utility  of  the 
chureh  and  Uio  enactments  of  the  fathers." 
Abuses  are  introduced,  by  which  the  aete 
oflheee  bodies  are  in  some  places  obstructed 
by  ^e  factious,  and  self-wuled,  and  unrea- 
sonable opposition  of  the  minority  and  the 
juniors,  lliev  allege  that  this  is  a  custom 
which  they  nave  sworn  to  observe:  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  l^slalure  enacts 
that  the  abuse  should  be  abolished,  and 
declares  that  the  oath  of  ecclesiastics  to  ob- 
serve a  pernicious  abuse,  to  the  injury  of 
that  church,  to  sustain  which  that  chapter 
was  created,  was  not  an  oath,  but  a  perjury, 
becaose  it  was  against  the  object  of  theit 
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iufltitulion,  and  against  tha  enactments  of 
the  Bupreme  le^lative  body  of  the  society. 
Now  uiiB  principle  applies  here  to  the  par- 
ticular case,  and  ii  does  not  assert  that  an 
oalh  taken  b}'  a  citizen  to  fulfil  his  duties 
as  a  sheriff,  as  a  judge,  as  a  soldier,  is  to  be 
rsgnlated  by  the  enactments  of  the  fathers, 
but  by  the  parity  of  reasoning  that  such 
oa^B  ace  to  he  regulated  by  the  le^alatures 
which  create  and  control  these  officers  te- 
BpBctively. 

Again  yon  extend  ihe  principle  to  oatha 
regarding  leBiimouv.  This  is  a  different 
class  of  oaths,  and  the  BophiBt:y  is  if  possible 
worse,  because  the  maxim  in  no  way  has 
relation  to  such  oaths.  In  this  case  it  is 
what  the  old  school  men  call  "transitvi  a 
genert  ad  ^enug,"  or  shifting  the  question 
and  changing  the  terms. 

In  noticing  the  distinction  between  false- 
hood and  perjury,  I  only  followed  you. 
Faber  said  nothing  of  fauehoodj  he  was 
content  with  perjury,  but  you  added  false- 

My  general  question,  as  you  call  it, : 
garded  not  oalhs  in  testimony,  as  was  e 
dent  from  the  whole  context,  Dul  oalhs 
observe  local  statutes  or  custom?.    The  ce 
which  you  put  is  a  case  of  testimony,  and 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  case  on 
which  I  put  the  question.     How  did  you 
overlook  what  I  wrote  regarding  oalhs  "" 
testimony  when  I  was  on  that  subiecl? 

"If  wo  swear  to  declare  ihe  Initn,  and  do 
not  declare  it,  it  would  be  peijujy;  and 
should  a  man  atteimt  to  bind  me  by  the 
form  of  an  oath  lo  declare  a  falsehood,  I 
would  be  guilty  of  perjuiy  in  going  through 
the  form  which  I  profaned;  but  not  only  am 
I  not  compelled  hy  this  form  to  tell  a  lie, 
bat  I  am  obliged  to  go  against  the  words 
by  which  I  appeared  to  be  bound,  because 
il  is  no  oath,  but  a  perjury." 

Thus,  sir,  in  vour  case  between  Geo^i 
and  South  Carolina,  the  witness  who,  being 
sworn,  would  not  testify  -'truth — Ihe  whole 
truth — and  nothing  but  the  Iruth" — would 
testify  an  untruth,  and  would  conceal  the 
truth,  or  would  equivocate  or  raisrepresent- 
Tould  be  guilty 

what  it  would  be  conducive  lo  justi< 
make  known,  or  falsely  suggested  what 
calculated  to  produce  injustice,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  perjury,  for  his  oath  would  not  be 
m  justice;  and  he  could  not  be  eicused  by 


even  if  injustice  and  perjury  tended  lo  hi 
utilily-evil  is  not  to  be  done  that  good  may 
arise  therefrom;  and  thetecaabenogreatei 
evil  than  unjoat  falsehood,  under  cover  o: 


the  semblance  of  ao  oath.  Neither  the 
utility  of  the  church  not  the  utility  of  the 
'  ite  will  justify  or  palliate  il. 

You  have  read  the.  ISlh  chapter  of  our 

catechism.    I  suppose  you  had  the  cnrionty 

read  the  19th  also.    If  «o,  how  did  you 

avoid  noticing  the  following  questions  ind 


lequ 

ty  ol  penury,  because  he  would 
in  (rtiA;  and  if  he  concealed 


Q.  What  else  is  commanded  by  the  se- 
:ond  commandment) 
A.  To  keep  our  lawful  oaths  and  tows. 
Q.  What  IS  forbidden  by  (his  command- 

A.  All  faUe,  rash,  la^vjtj  and  unnecessary 
oalhs;  also  cursing,  sweanng,  blaspheming, 
ind  pro&ne  words.  (Matt  T.  34;  81.  Jamea 
:  12.) 

Q,  Is  it  ever  lawful  to  swear) 

A.  his:  when  God's  honour,  (n]rown,or 
lur  neighbour's  good,  or  necessary  defence 
equires  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  Wan  nnjustfiolht 

A.  An.  oath  injurious  to  God,  to  ourselves, 
>r  to  our  neighbour. 

Q.  Is  a  person  obliged  lo  keep  an  unjust 
)ath) 

A.  No:  he  sinned  in  taking  it,  and  would 
an  also  in  keeping  il. 

Q.  Is  a  person  obliged  to  keep  a  lawful 

A.  Yes;    and  it  would  be  perjury  to 

Q.  What  is  perjury* 

A.  The  breaking  of  a  lawM  oalh,  or  the 
taking  of  an  unlawful  one. 

Q.  Is  peijury  a  great  crimel 

A.  It  IS  a  most  grievous  one. 

Now  I  shall  suppose  you  read  the  20th 
chapter.  How  did  you  overlook  the  fol- 
io wmgl 

Q,  What  is  forbidden  by  the  eighth  com- 
mandmenti 

A.  AUfoUettttimmy,  rash  judgments,  and 
liii. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  tell  an  innocent  or  jocose 
lie,  oi  to  ttS  a  Ut  far  a  gwidpurpon? 

A,  No  lu  can  be  la'igu]  or  innoceut,  and 
no  motivi,  however  good,  can  ezcuM  a  lie,  be- 
cavM  a  lie  il  aheaya  ainful  and  bad  in  itself. 
(John  viii.  44.) 

Q.  What  else  is  forbidden  by  the  eighth 
commandment  t 

A.  Backbiting,  calumny,  and  detraction, 
and  all  wards  and  speeches  hunful  to  oui 
neighbour's  honour  or  reputation. 

Q.  What  is  commanded  by  the  eighth 
commandment  1 

A.  To  speak  of  others  with  justice  and 
charity,  as  we  would  be  ^ad  they  would 
speak  of  us.  and  (a  wilneu  the  tnOk  m  aU 
things. 

Now,  after  having  read  the  above,  I  ant 
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cmifident  joa  viU  legud  the  (bllowing 
qneation  and  anener,  which  coHcliide  the 
chapter,  as  fully  exhtbiting  the  spirit  of  thkt 
Bible  whou  m»xlmH  jou  bo  earaeetly  com- 
mend  to  my  attention. 

Q.  What  muat  they  do.  uAo  haee  gioea 
Jbitt  tvidmee  n^iiinrf  a  nngMowr,  or  vAo  hav* 
ipdai  ill  (/  htm,  or  tn^'und  kU  tharadtr  in 


A.  'nwT  miut  lepair  the  injnry  done 
«  f«r  as  mey  aje  able,  and  aiake  him  i 


bctioa  by  restoring  hie  good  name 

as  pOBBiue,  otherwiEa  the  eiu  Trill  never  be 

fonpven  them. 

Id  the  2Lst  are  the  iiidlDwiiig  ijoestioiiB 
and  anBwera,  which  are  in  keeping  with 
ihoae  oDDled  above : 

Q.  How  (un  I  to  love  my  neigbboHT  as 
myBelf? 

A.  Jt  you  wouU,  mja  Christ,  that  mm 
Aotdd  do  unto  you,  do  wm  alto  onto  them  in 
Oewamer.  (Luke  vi.  81.) 

Q.  What  paiticular  duties  are  reqniied  of 
me  bj  that  rule ! 

A.  Never  to  iuiate  your  neighbour  by 
word  or  deed  in  nis  person,  property,  or 
Aarmitr:  to  wish  well  to  him,  as  for  as  you 
aie  able,  in  his  spiritual  and  corporal  necoB' 

Q.  Am  I  obliged  to  love  my  enemies  1 

A-  Most  certaiidy.  Zovt  your  enemiUj 
■ays  Christ,  do  good  to  them  that  hnte  you, 
blett  than  that  earteuoa,  aud  pray  for  them 
thai  pCTMOils  and  caluainiate you.  (Luke  vi.: 
Hatt  T,} 

I  ehsll  conclude  this  catechetical  instrnc- 
tion,  which  exbibita  our  relstiTe  duties,  with 
two  questions  and  answers,  which  coadude 
the  nih  chapter. 

Q.  Who  is  my  neighboar? 

A.  Every  hnmau  beii^. 

Q.  Am  I  to  coHBider  those  persona  who 
are  cmmsed  to  the  true  religion  as  ray  nei^' 
bouial 

A.  Yes,  undoubtedly ;  to  punirii  for  volun' 
tary  error  is  the  prerogative  of  God;  to  show 
mercy  and  kindness  to  his  fellow-monals  is 
the  duty  of  man.  (Luke  x.  37.) 

Now,  sir,  I  leave  to  yourself  and  the  "  two 
gentlemen  of  the  bar'  lo  decide  in  which 
category  you  will  place  the  attempt  to  con- 
fouml  the  two  clasBes  of  oaths  which  every 
jurist  distinguishes,  and  lo  apply  a  maxim 
which  reguds  an  oath  to  observe  local 
Biatuies,  to  an  oath  to  give  true  testimony. 
I  BhaU  not  call  it  "  knavery,"  or  "fc^y,"  or 
fraud.  I  shall  leave  to  our  readera  to  form 
iheir  own  opinion. 

Your  opinion  of  the  applicability  of  Pa- 
ley'e  reasoning  is  not  mme.  It  is  for  our 
leaders  to  judge  which  is  coirect.  The  cate 
of  the  patriots  of  llie  Bevolutioa  I  coitaider 


maW  in  point.  The  Protestant  princes,  I 
■ball  suppose,  considered  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  Calholio  Church  to  be  abuses 


of  a  minority  of  some  of  the 
chapters  to  be  abuses  substituted  for  the 
original  BOtmd  institulionB  by  which  they 
were  established.  The  bishops  were  sworn 
to  observe  the  principles  of  the  church ;  the 
members  of  the  chapters  were  sworn  to 
observe  the  caetoms  of  their  ohun^heB.  Tlie 
Proieatant  princes  said  that  an  oath  to  sus- 
tain an  abuse  against  the  6ure,  original  in- 
Btitution  should  not  be  obligatory  on  the 
bishops.  The  council  said  that  an  oath  to 
sustam  an  abuse  agaioet  the  original,  sound 
instimtion  was  pei}ury,  and  no  oalh.  I  ap- 
prehend there  never  was  a  more  perfect 


Your  patagtaph  marked  3,  is,  in  my 
lew,  one  of  uie  moat  unfortunate  diat  has 
escaped  from  youi  pen. 

Faber  quotes  a  couple  of  lines  out  of  a 
canon  which  contuns  about  twenty;  by 
s^iamting  the  proposition  which  his  ex- 
tract contains  from  the  context  which  lur- 
loiuids  it,  he  takes  a  disboneBl  occasion  of 
extending  its  application  beyond  its  mean- 
ing in  the  canon,  without  giving  the  de- 
ceiTcd  reader  an  opportunity  of  delecting 
his  imposture.  I  quote  every  word  of  the 
canon,  and  vou  tell  me  that  I  am  equally 
suiltT  of  distoneai  garbling  as  he  was.  I 
Uank  you,  sir,  for  your  courtesy;  and  I 
appeal  to  our  readers  fnim  yonr  injustice ! 
*  You  say  that  what  he  quoted  was  the 
general  tvU  rtcogniied  at  hue  by  th«  trioJs 
ehuTch.  It  was.  ar,  but  only  for  that  class 
of  cases  to  which  iX  is  af^icable.  That 
class,  sir,  was  the  particular  one,  of  oaths 
to  observe  local  statutes,  or  customs  of  par- 
ticular chnrches.  It  extended  generally  to 
each  individual  case  of  this  clasSj  but  not 
beyond  that  olass  itself^  and  the  dishonesly 
consisled  in  representing  it  to  extend  to 
other  classes,  for  instance,  to  oaths  of  wit- 
neases.  1  shall,  in  another  place,  notics 
mora  fully  your  e.templification  of  "de- 
stroying hereticB."  For  the  present  I  tell 
you  tbat  this  council  made  no  "  ordinance 
obliging  Calh<dica  to  destroy  as  heretics  all 
who  would  not  join  the  church."  The  argu* 
ment  you  found  on  this  supposition,  is, 
therefore,  baseleiis ;  for,  first,  tne  fact  ia  not 
as  you  rtote  or  suppose — tmd  nest,  if  the 
fact  were  as  you  suppoae,  the  maxim  would 
not  apply  to  such  a  case. 

Your  next  eiibrt  in  this  same  paiagiaph 
is  to  extend  the  ai^ioaliou  of  the  maxima 
to  oaths  of  allegiance.  They  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  altogether.    Tbey  aie  baned 
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Fsber.  It  is  writtea,  at,  by  (be  lumd  of 
detoluioa  in  cbaracten  of  plunder,  of  blood, 
of  coiifiacUioD,  of  tynany  and  roin,  lo 
nhich  paganiam  aSbnls  no  psiBJlel ;  and  in 
the  inidHt  of  the  appaUing  eihibitiaa,  Pn>- 
leMuitiam  proclaims  to  me  nniverse  that 
the  Htrongeet  bond  npoa  a  Catholic  is  iba 
reepeet  in  which  he  holds  the  eanctitj  of  an 
oath! 

When  the  Kenina  (rf  Pratenant  aocend- 
enov  eon^i  ttte  ruin  of  CotboUo*  in  Eng- 
laoo,  in  Itriand,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ike 
British  colonies,  its  moM  fonnidable  wet- 
pan  was  an  oath !  Thay  who  took  it  neie 
to  receive  the  dignities  (rf  the  state,  the 
wealth  of  the  land,  the  hoDoan  of  the 
world.  Thef  who  refused  il^  saw  thetn- 
Mlvee  doomed  lo  the  loss  of  their  goods, 
the  confiBcation  of  their  estates,  the  degra- 
dation of  iniaroy,  the  exclusion  frou  power 
and  from  place,  to  prison,  to  baniahment, 
and  to  death.  What  you  woold  call  the 
utility  of  their  churoh,  would  be  promoted 
by  their  peijuryj  at  intervals  their  pitting 
frwnda  propioaed  ■mbisnons  roodificalURi 
to  be  Bub^ituled  for  the  wMds  lo  which 
they  otriected.  Their  church  ptodaimed 
the  nocWiKBd  truth;  it  is  criminal  lo  pal- 
ter with  anibiguity.  You  must  swear  ac- 
cording to  the  asoeitained  and  pnblidted 
intaniion  of  him  who  piOpOMS  th«  oath. 
Ttiey  lespeot  the  o^,  and  they  and  iheir 
doaceoduita  in  aaecMsiva  milliooa  dmni^ 
sooceeding  generations,  hare  been  the  vm»- 
tims  to  their  Teneration  for  an  oath !  The 
Protestant  rulers  know  their  princtplea,  and 
they  profiled  b;^  the  knowlec%e ;  they  were 
ennched  by  their  property,  they  wera  ataio- 
ed  by  their  blood,  and  in  the  worst  spirit  of 
criminality,  they  added  calnnuiy  to  crurily, 
and  proclairoed  to  the  astonished  world, 
that  their  vioiims,who  had  sacrificed  eTery- 
thing  to  their  i«speci  for  an  oath,  coold  be 
bound  by  no  oath,  when  there  was  queatioa 
of  the  ntilitv  of  theii  church ! !  Mr.  Fabu 
has  garbled  dishonesdy  a  canon  to  ■naain 
the  oalomny,  and  Mr.  Fuller  distMts  my 
Btateraeats  to  protect  him  1 

As  you  kindly  shoot  a  couple  of  sitows 
at  me  upon  your  departure,  I  cannot  bat 
make  my  aoknowledgmanls. 

Yon  talk  of  destroying  heretics,  and  of 
deposing  monaichs.  Tl^y  are  ihread-baie 
themes  m  Europe;  but  every  day  convinces 
me  that  we  ahatl  still  unfortunately  hare  to 

Korer  the  ground  for  years  in  America. 

Neatly  fourteen  yeara  have  elapoed  since 
I  had  tne  honour  of  addreseine  oar  Con- 
grees  upon  these,  as  well  as  other  topics. 
At  the  request  of  some  of  the  members,  I 
wrote  and  published  the  substaoce  of  what 


King  of  England,  by  his  misgi 
the  old  Uiineen  colonies,  violated  his  duty; 
and  thereby  his  subjects  in  these  colonies 
were  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  their 
oalhs.  Other  pases  have  arisen,  in  which, 
apon  just  principleB,  sobjeetE  were  also  thas 
absolved.  I  $iMl,  in  its  proper  place,  show 
that,  in  your  allunion  to  this,  you  are  by  no 
means  snsiaining  your  eonclasion. 

In  your  paragraph  marked  4,  you  exhibit 
me  unbiily.  You  charge  me  with  sustain- 
ing the  "  shocking  principle,"  that  the 
maxim  of  law  whicn  refers  to  oaths  to  ob- 
setve  local  statutes,  extends  to  every  oath. 
£r,  1  suBtun  no  such  principle.  You  ex- 
hibit me  as  making  the  Roman  Cathcdic 
Church,  in  1 179,  claim  a  power  to  destroy 
the  first  principles  of  morality ;  and  for  this 
paipose  you  pnt  into  my  mouth  a  sem- 
Maeoe  «i  reasoning  which  I  never  used. 

My  »jgumeot|  sir,  would  have  been  more 
fiuilT  put  in  this  way.  Man's  fiiat  duty  is 
to  oDserve  the  divine  law;  but  the  divine 
law  reauires  that  an  oath  shall  bind  when 
it  is  taken  hi  truth,  in  iudgmeot,  and  in 
jnMiee, — and  that  it  shall  not  bind  when 
either  of  these  conditions  is  wanted.  Tbe 
divine  law  is  paramoonl  to  every  other 
law,  constitution,  tribunal  or  authority, 
llierefore  no  law,  cwistilution,  tribunal  or 
authority,  can  allow  a  man  to  swear  falsely, 
w  swear  in  support  of  injustice,  or  to  swear 
luhly,  or  iniiulicioualy,  or  profanely.  Ho 
tribunal,  civil  or  eedeBiastieal.  can  do  what 
God  himself  could  not  do !  he  cannot  do 
what  is  incompatible  with  his  divine  attri- 
botes ;  the  sanctioning  of  penury  would  be 
incompatible  therewith,  anil  therefore  no 
tribunal  could  sanction  it.  This  was  my 
reasoning,  and  I  cannot  feel  you  treat  me 
jnetly  in  your  effort  to  distort  it.  Badly 
and  anbignouBly  as  I  write,  1  do  not  wish 
Ibianeh  a  commentator  as  you  are.  I  leave 
your  efibrt  and  myexplanaticm  in  the  hands 
of  ouf  readers.  1  never  said  that  the  enact- 
nente  of  the  cbnroh  were  of  the  same  force 
M  the  divine  law.  I  never  said  that  the 
Mtility  of  the  chutch  was  of  the  same  force 
as  the  divine  law;  and  therefore  you  have 
untruly  attributed  to  me  the  contents  of  your 
Sd  specification,  which  yon  call  my  argu- 
ment The  value  of  the  coucluHion  which 
yon  draw  under  the  4ih  specification  de- 
pends upon  the  truth  of  the  contents  of  the 
Sd.    Its  contents  are  untrue. 

Sir,  Europe  and  America,  I  may  add 
Asia  and  Africa,  indeed  I  may  sar,  heaven 
and  eaitb,  hare,  during  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  witnessed  the  practical  refutation 
of  tbe  cniel  libel  which  you  oopy  from  Mr. 
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I  Mid  on  IhU  oceaiBion.  I  shall  beg  I«at« ' 
again  to  use  jaj  own  words.  I  ^ppFehend 
thkt  yoa  attribated  to  the  third  Council  of 
Lateran  held  in  1179,  the  canon  of  the 
fiKinh,  hdd  in  1215.  Speaking  of  it,  I 
nid: 

"We  now  come  to  aiamine  what  an 
called  the'  pemecutiiig  tawi  of  onr  chnrch. 
In  tbeyeai  1215,  at  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
ceitaiu  bereaiea  wete  eoaderaaed  bf  the 
fint  canon ;  and  amongst  other  things,  thi« 
canon  recites  aa  Calhotie  ^ih,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  etTOTB  of  those  whom  it  con- 
damned  :  thai  there  was  but  one  God,  the 
erentor  of  all  things,  of  spirits  as  well  as 
bodiea;  the  author  of  the  <M  Tettaraent 
and  of  the  Hosaie  dispensation,  equally  as 
of  the  New  Testammt  and  of  the  Christian 
dispenBalion ;  that  he  created  not  only  the 
good  angels^  bat  also  the  devil  and  the  bad 
angels,  origuially  coming  good  from  his 
hand,  and  Decoming  wicked  bj  their  own 
malice,  kc.  la  its  ihinl  canon  it  szconi' 
mimicaiee  those  heretics,  and  declares  them 
to  b«  separated  from  the  body  of  the  chnrch- 
ThflD  foUowa  a  directim,  tint  the  heretics 
K>  condemned  are  to  be  ^ven  iip  to  the 
HoealaLr  powers,  or  to  their  bailiin,  to  be 
dnly  piuished.  This  direction  continues  to 
tBqnira  of  all  Inshopo,  aod  others  having 
anmoiitr,  to  make  wie  search  within  their 
several  distrtets  for  those  berotica;  and  if 
tfaey  wilt  not  be  indnoed  to  retraet  their 
em»s,  detires  that  theyahonld  be  delireied 
over  to  be  punished.  There  is  an  injuuo- 
tiiHi,  then,  to  all  temporal  lords  to  cleanse 
their  dominion^  bj  eztarminating  those 
heretica;  and  if  they  will  not,  within  a  year 
from  hftving  been  so  admonished  by  the 
church,  cleanse  their  lands  of  ihi*  lurtlital 
JUIhj  they  shall  be  deprived  if  they  have  sn- 
penoilordaj  and  if  they  be  superior  lords 
and  be  neghgent  it  shau  be  the  duty  of  the 
metropalilan  and  hie  provincial  biuLops  to 
excommnnicate  them ;  and  if  any  one  of 
thoae  lords  paramount  so  exoommnnicated 
for  this  i>e^i8ence,  shall  continue  dniing 
twelve  monifia  mid«  the  excommnnica- 
tton,  the  metrrooliian  shall  certify  the  same 
to  ue  P(^,  who,  finding  admonition  uee- 
leea,  ahall  depoee  this  prince,  and  abs<dv» 
hia  Bobjects  from  their  oaths  of  fealty,  and 
deliver  the  lenitgry  over  to  Cathdics,  who, 
having  exterminated  the  heretiee,  shall  le- 
msin  in  peaceable  possession. 

"  This  is  the  most  formidable  evidence 
adduced  against  the  position  which  I  have 
laid  down,  that  it  is  not  a  doctrine  of  onr 
chnrch,  thai  we  are  bound  to  neisecnte 
those  who  difTcr  imm  ns  in  beliei.  I  tnist 
thai  I  diall  not  occupy  very  much  of  your 
time  in  showing  thai  this  enactment  does 


not  in  any  way  weaken  that  assertion.  I 
shall  do  so,  by  satisfjring  you  that  this  is  a 
specif  law  for  a  particular  case;  and  also 
1^  convincing  3^)u  that  it  is  not  a  canon  of 
the  chnrch  respecting  any  of  those  points 
in  which  we  admit  her  infallibility :  nor  ia 
this  order  a  canon  of  the  chnrch. 

"The  doctrines  condemned  in  the  first 
canon  originated  in  Syria,  touched  liehtly  at 
the  islands  of  the  Arcnipelago,  settled  down 
in  Bulgaria,  and  spread  into  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  weio  principally  received  in 
the  vicinity  of  Albi,  in  France.  The  per- 
son condemned  held  ihe  Maniehean  prin- 
ciple of  there  being  two  creators  of  the 
univeiae;  one  a  good  being,  the  author  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  creator  of  good 
angels,  and  generally  of  spiritual  eseence ; 
the  other  eviT  being,  the  creator  of  bodies, 
the  author  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  ana 
generally  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
stated  that  marriage  was  unlawful,  and  oo> 
opeiotioa  with  the  principle  of  evil  was 
criminal.  The  oonseqneDoes  to  society 
were  of  the  very  worst  description,  im- 
moral, dismal,  and  desolating.  The  church 
exammed  the  doctrine,  condemned  it  as 
heretical,  and  cot  off  those  who  held  or  abet- 
tedit,fromhercommnnion.  Here, according 
to  the  prinoiplee  which  I  have  maintained 
before  ypn,  her  power  ended.  Beyond  thia 
we  olaim  no  aathori^;  the  church,  by 
divine  right,  we  say,  inlaltibly  lestifiei  what 
doctrine  Christ  has  repealed,  and  by  the 
same  right,  in  the  same  manner  decides 
that  what  contradicts  this  revelation  is  erro- 
neotia ;  but  rite  has  no  divine  authority  to 
make  a  law  which  shell  strip  of  their  pro- 
perty, or  consign  to  the  executJoner  tnotie 
whom  ebe  convicts  of  error.  The  doctrine 
of  onr  ofiligation  to  snbmit  does  not  extend 
to  force  OS  to  submit  to  an  aHurpation ;  and 
if  the  chnrch  made  a  law  upon  a  subject 
beyond  her  oommisaion  for  legislation,  it 
woold  be  invalid ;  there  would  be  no  proper 
olaim  for  onr  obedience:  nsnrpation  does' 
not  create  a  right.  The  conncil  cosldiby 
ri^t  make  the  doctrinal  decision,  bat  rt 
hod  no  right  to  make  tbe  temporal  enact- 
ment; and  where  there  exists  no  right  to 
lea;islate  on  one  aide,  there  is  no  obligation 
01  obedience  on  the  otiier.  If  this  was 
th«n  a  canon  of  (he  church,  it  was  not  oo» 
in  making  irtiieh  she  was  acting  within  her 
constitDlional  jurisdiction,  it  was  an  usoipa- 
tion  of  tanuMrol  government,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  infallibility  does  not  bear  upon  it. 

"  Every  document  respecting  this  council, 
the  entire  of  the  evidence  r^arding  it,  as 
well  as  the  very  mode  of  framing  the  enact- 
ments, proves  (hat  it  was  a  special  law  re- 
garding a  particular  caee.    The  only  per- 
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SODS  whose  eiTois  were  coDdemned  at  thai' 

council,  were  tliose  whom  I  have  described. 
The  general  principle  oi  legal  exposition, 
leBlraining  the  applicatioii  of  penal  enact- 
ments, must  here  have  full  weight,  and  will 
restrain  the  application  of  the  pensJty  in 
(he  only  criminals  brought  within  its  view. 
But  the  evidence  is  still  more  confimied  by 
the  fipecisl  wonk  of  definite  meaning^  thii, 
andfith,  which  were  specially  descnptive 
of  only  thoM  persons;  uie  first  by  its  ver^ 
nature,  the  second  by  the  nature  of  their 
crime  j  and  the  continued  exposition  of  the 
enactment  restrained  its  application  to  the 
special  case,  though  frequently  attempts 
have  been  made  b^  indivuluais  to  extend 
ilB  application,  not  in  virtue  of  the  statute, 
but  m  virtue  of  analogy.  It  wottld  then  be 
improperiy  forcing  its  conslruclion,  lo  eay 
thai  its  operation  was  to  be  general,  as  it 
evidently  was  made  only  for  a  partioulai 

"  In  viewing  the  preamble  to  this  council, 
SB  well  as  from  oui  knowledge  of  history, 
we  discover  that  this  was  not  merely  a 
council  of  the  church,  but  it  WEis  also  a  con- 
gress of  the  civilized  world.  The  state  of 
via  tinkBB  rendered  such  assemblaces  not 
only  usual,  but  necessary,  and  eacb  legis- 
lative body  did  its  own  business  by  its  c 
authority;  and  very  generally  the  subje 
which  were  decided  upon  by  one  body, 
one  point  of  view,  came  under  the  conside- 
ratinn  of  the  other  assembly  in  a  diiferant 
point  of  view,  and  their  separate  decisions 
were  often  engrossed  upon  a  joint  record. 
Sometimes  they  were  preserved  distinct 
and  sepai^e,  but  copyists,  for  iheir  own 
convenience,  brought  togetoer  all  the  arti- 
cles regarding  the  same  subject,  bo&i  what 
source  soever  they  were  ootained.  Such 
was  precisely  the  case  in  the  instance  be- 
fore us.  There  were  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  themselves  or  by  their  le^tea,  the 
King  of  Sicily,  Emperor-elect  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Emperor  of  the  East,  the  King 
of  France,  the  King  of  England,  the  King  of 
Arragon,  the  ^ing  of  Jerusalem,  the  King 
of  Cyprus,  several  other  kings  and  loii£ 
paramount,  sovereiffn  stales,  and  princes. 
Several  of  the  bisnops  were  princes  or 
barons.  In  the  eccleaiestical  council,  the 
third  canon  terminated  exactly 
tence,  which  was  that  of  the  e 
cation  or  separation  from  ihe  church,  of 
those  whom  the  first  canon  had  condemned, 
whatever  name  or  names  they  might  as- 
sume; because  they  had  in  several  places 
several  appeltalions,  and  were  continually 
dividing  on  and  changing  names  as  they 
separated.  The  duty  and  the  juriediction  of 
the  council  came  to  this:  and  the  ancient 


tecardjt  give  no  more  as  the  poitioii  of  ils 
eaactments.  But  the  congress  of  tho  tem- 
poral powers  then  made  the  subsequent 
part  oitheir  enactmenl :  and  thus  this  penal 
and  civil  regulation  was  not  an  act  of  (he 
council,  but  an  act  of  the  congress ;  and  it 
concerning  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  nor  indeed  is  it  by  any  meias 
a  canon,  tnough  the  copyists  have  added 
it  to  the  canon,  as  regarding  the  very  same 
subject;  and  as  confessedly  the  etoommur 
nication  in  the  third  canon  leKarded  only 
the  special  case  of  those  particular  heretics, 
the  Eiddition  of  the  penal  enaotment  to  this 
particular  canon,  is  confirmatory  evideooe 
thql  those  who  added  lo  it  knew  that  the 
penally,  in  the  one  case,  was  only  e«- 
eztensive  with  the  excoinmunicalioa  in  the 

"HaTiog  thus  seen  that  this  canon  of  ihe 
Council  oiLateran  was  not  a  doctrinal  de- 
cision of  our  church,  establishing  the  doo- 
trine  of  pereecntion,  and  comma 
kte,  but  that  it  was  a  civil  ei 


by  the  temporal  power  against  persons 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  criminaJa,  it  is 
more  the  province  of  the  polilician  or  of  the 
jurist,  than  of  the  divine,  to  decide  up<M 
Its  propriety.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  existence  of 
civilized  society  required  its  enactment, 
though  no  good  man  can  approve  of  seve- 
ral abuses  which  were  committed  imder 
the  pretext  of  its  execution,  nor  can  any 
rational  man  pretend,  that  because  of  tlw 
existence  of  a  specioi  law  for  a  particular 
purpose,  every  case  which  may  be  thou^t 
an^ogous  to  that  for  which  provision  was 
made,  is  to  be  iUagaUy  subjected  to  those 
provisions. 

"  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  place  where 
we  may  easily  find  the  origin  and  the  ex- 
tent of  ihe  papal  power  of  deposing  sove- 
reigns, and  of  absdving  subiects  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance.  To  juoge  properly  of 
facts,  we  must  know  their  special  circum- 
stances, not  their  mere  outline.  The  cir- 
cumstancesofChiislendomwere  then  widely 
different  from  those  in  which  we  now  are 
placed.  Europe  was  then  under  the  feudal 
system.  I  have  setdom  found  a  writer,  not 
a  Catholic,  who,  in  treating  of  that  age  and 
that  system,  has  been  accurate,  and  who 
has  not  done  us  very  serious  injustice.  But 
a  friend*  of  mine,  who  is  a  respectable 
member  of  your  honourable  body,  has  led 
me  to  read  Hallam's  account  of  it,  and  I 
must  Bsv  that  I  have  seldom  in  such  a  book 
met  wiin  so  much  candour,  and,  what  I  call, 
so  much  truth.    From  reaaing  his  statement 

*  Col.  WilliimDrarton. 
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of  that  B^Btem  it  will  be  plainly  seeD  thai 
there  existed  araongst  the  Chriatian  poleo' 
latea  a  eon  of  federation  in  which  the; 
bcmui  themielTeB  by  certain  regolatitma, 
and  to  the  observance  of  those  they  ' 
held  not  merely  by  their  oaths,  but  by 
OU9  penalties.  Boiaetimes  they  consented  the 
penalty  should  be  the  loss  of  iheii  station. 
it  vas  of  course  neceseaiy  to  asceitain  that 
the  fact  eiisted  before  its  consequeocet 
shoald  be  declared  to  follow;  it  was  also 
establish  some  tribunal  to 
3  and  to  decide  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  fact  itself,  and  to  proclaim  that  ej 
tiace.  Amongst  independent  sovereigns 
theie  was  no  superioi,  and  it  was  natural  to 
fear  that  mutual  jealousy  would  create  great 
difficulty  in  selecting  a  chief:  and  that  what 
originated  in  concession  might  afterwards 
be  claimed  as  a  tight.  They  were,  how- 
ever, all  members  of  one  church,  of  which 
the  Pope  was  the  head,  and,  in  this  respect, 
their  coromoa  father ;  and  bv  imiversal  con- 
sent it  was  regulated  that  he  should  exa- 
mine, ascertain  the  fact,'  prDclaim  it,  and 
declare  its  consequences.  Thus  he  aid  in 
reality  poseess  the  power  of  deposing  mo- 
narchs,  and  of  absolving  iheii  subjects  liom 
oBtba  of  fealty,  but  only  those  monarchs 
who  were  members  of  l&at  federation,  and 
in  the  case  legally  provided  for,  and  by  thi 
concession,  not  by  divine  right,  and  during 
the  term  of  that  federation,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  his  commission.  He  governed  the 
church  by  divine  right,  he  deposed  kings 
and  absolved  subjects  from  theu-  allegiance 
bj  human  concession.  I  preach  the  doc- 
tnnea  of  my  church  by  divine  right,  but  I 
preach  from  this  spot  not  by  that  lig^l,  but 
by  the  permission  of  others. 

"  It  is  not  then  a  doctrine  of  our  chun^, 
that  the  Pope  has  been  divinely  commia- 
sioned  either  to  depose  kings  or  to  interfere 
with  republics,  or  to  absolve  the  subjects 
of  the  former  from  their  aUegiance,  or  in- 
terfere with  the  civil  concerns  of  the  latter. 
Whea  the  persecuted  English  Catholics, 
under  Elizabeth,  found  the  Pope  making  an 
unfounded  claim  to  this  right,  and  upon  the 
shadow  of  that  unfounded  right  making  in- 
roads upon  their  national  independence,  by 
declaring  who  should  or  who  should  not  he 
their  temporal  ruler,  thev  well  showed  how 
little  they  regarded  hiH  absolving  them  from 
their  allegiance,  for  they  volunteered  their 
services  to  protect  their  liDeniee,  which  Iheir 
Catholic  ancestors  had  laboured  to  establish. 
And  she  well  found  that  a  CatfaDlic  might 
aafely  be  entrusted  with  the  admiralty  of 
her  fleet,  and  that  her  person  was  secure 
amongst  her  disgraced  Catholic  nobility 
and  gentry  and  their  persecuted  adherents; 


altfaou^  the  Court  of  ilome  had  issued  it* 
buU  of  absolution,  and  some  divines  were 
found  who  endeavoured  to  prove  that  what 


Blitution.  If  then,  Elizabeth,  of  -whose 
character  t  would  not  wish  in  this  place  to 
express  my  opinion,  was  safe  amidst  those 
whom  she  persecuted  for  their  failh,  even 
when  the  head  of  the  church  absolved  them 
from  allegiance,  and  if  at  euch  a  moment 
they  flacked  round  her  standard  to  repel 
Catholic  invaders  who  came  with  conse- 
crated banners,  and  thai  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  in  so  doing  they  violate  no 
principle  of  doctrine,  or  of  dtscipline  of 
their  church,  as  we  all  avow :  surety  Ame- 
rica need  not  fear  for  the  fidelity  of  her 
Catholic  citizens,  whom  she  cherishes,  aod 
whom  she  receives  to  her  bosom  with  affec- 
tion and  shelters  from  the  persecution  of 
others.  Neither  will  any  person  attempt  to 
establish  an  analogy  between  our  federation 
and  that  of  feudalism,  to  aigue  that  the  Pope 
can  do  amongst  us  what  ne  did  amongst 
European  potentates  under  circuiustanefa 
widely  different." 

I  now,  sir,  have  noticed  as  briefly  aa  I 
could  your  chaise,  and  I  receive  vour  ex- 
hortation as  I  should  all  such  aodreases, 
with  the  disposition  to  reap  from  it  as  much 
useful  instruction  as  it  can  impart,  without 
regarding  what  was  the  motive  with  which 
it  was  given;  and  still  farther  feeling  the 
oblieation  of  supposing  that  motive  good, 
aniil  I  shall  have  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Beciprocating  yooi  expresuons  of  chanty 
and  kind  feeling, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  reverend  Bir, 
Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

t  John,  Buhop  of  CharU^on. 
CharlesioD,  S.  C,  September  23, 1839. 


[From  iha  Coarisr  of  Oclobsr  4,  1639.) 
To  lbs  Rigbt  Reverend  Biahop  England. 

REVKREtn)  Sik: — I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  long  oom- 
municatiouB  from  yea.  since  my  last — one 
containing  much  Billingsgate  abuse  of  Pro- 
testants iy  the  editor  of  a  furious  RomaD 
Catholic  newspaper  in  Cork — and  the  other 
kindly  fumishmg  me  with  copious  extracts 
from  an  oration  by  yourself.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter, it  would  ba  a  cmelty  quite  revolting  to 
my  feehngs,  I  assure  you,  to  disturb  the 
complacent  satisfaction  with  which  you  re- 
gard your  production.  I  once  heard,  in  this 
town,  your  eflbrta  to  modify  and  luitigate 
the  practices  of  Komanifim;  aad  I  then 
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43faaritablj  hoped  fliera  mi^t  be  BomethinR 
in  Aem.  I  luiTe  flince,  nowever,  visited 
Rome ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  with  what 
emotions  I  shoold  now  listen  to  these  in- 
genions  and  Bmbidextfoas  eae^ya.  The 
pkSBftge  of  your  address,  with  'which  you 
iftTOor  tne,  must  have  provoked  ■  emite 
from  those  of  yonr  audience  who  were  ac- 
qnftinted  with  facts.  And  you  did  well  to 
anticipate  the  verdict  of  history  and  to  cover 
and  proleet  your  assertions,  by  shrewdly 
observing  that  jron  "had  seldom  found  a 
writer,  nol  a  Cathoiic,  (you  ou^ht  to  have 
said,  too,  an  txpurgattd  CeXholic)  who,  in 
treating  of  that  age  and  that  system,  has 
been  aecurate" — iheX  is,  they  all  contradict 
jour  statements. 

In  reference  to  the  Cork  Bepotter,  and  its 
wotence— of  which  you  are  so  enamoured 
that  you  have  italicised  all  the  profusion  of 
aoornlons  epilhets,  I  beg  leave  to  remark, 
that  1  wish  to  see  the  other  side  before  I 
form  any  opinion.  I,  sir.  am  neither  an 
Irishman  nor  a  Soman  Catholic,  but  were 
I  both,  as  you  are,  I  oould  never  think  of 
Irelana  without  anguish  of  soul.  Only  read, 
I  piay  you.  Ae  apjralling  testimony  recorded 
in  several  late  numbers  of  Blackwood,  and 
oar  hearts  beat  very  differently,  if  yon  do 
not  weep  for  the  Deaolifol,  but  blighted 
island  which  gave  you  birth,  and  blu^  for 
the  profeseofB  of  your  religion  there.  I  do 
entreat  onr  readers  to  procure  from  Mr.  Ber- 
reti's  at  least  mt  number  of  Blackwood — 
that  for  Februarv,  1839 — and  stndythe  arti- 
cle "  Irdand  vnaer  the  Tripk  AUiant*;"  and 
then)  to  look  at  yonr  homily  upon  the  mar- 
lyts  to  integrity  and  truth!  tne  heroes — 
whose  glory  is  blazoned  "by  the  hand  of 
desolation  in  charactersof}duTuJer,  of  blood, 
of  eonfiscation,  of  tyranny,  of  min,  to  which 
paganism  affords  no  parallel,"  (were  you 
thinking  of  the  Si.  Banholomew's  massacre, 
or  of  the  Inquisition  when  you  wrote  this! 
it  might  pass  for  a  tolerable  description  of 
either,)  and  on  whom  "  Protestnntism  pro- 
claims to  the  universe,  that  the  slrongHst 
bond  is  the  sanctity  of  an  oath" — that  is, 
an  oath  which  the  polioy  of  Bome,  and  the 
Jniestctaft  of  the  Vatican  approves. 

'Yonr  last  letter  reiteiatea  the  nnfonnded 
charge  against  Faber,  and  is  garnished  here 
and  there,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  with  some 
expressions,  which  ^ow  that  in  recovering 
your  prolinty,  you  have  lost  your  temper 
This  should  not  have  been :  St  Panl  wys 
"  A  bi^op  muel  not  be  soon  angry."  TTh 
public  must  jndge  of  the  Lalemn  decree  and 

rmr  commentary  npon  it.  Mi.  Faber  may, 
think,  confidently  submit  to  the  decision 
of  all  who  will  examine  the  canon,  and  look 
to  its  ptaotical  exposition  in  the  conduct  of 


your-  chnrch — fat  example,  the  perfidious 
treachery  by  which  lohn  Huh  was  decoyed 
to  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  cruelly 
murdered.  For  myself,  I  perceive  clearly 
that  your  council  and  doctrines  are  even 

3  accommodating  in  "  dodging  places," 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  to  pursue 
you  farther,  will  be  only  a  waste  of  time, 
tor  which  I  have  other  and  more  congenial 
employment.  Whatt  that  "heretics  were 
to  ne  extirpated,"  only  a  "special  law" 

' !    Tbit,  sir,  is  venturing  toe  fitr^  even 


you  of  garbling,  as  it  was  in 
you  to  impute  this  £shonesty  to  Faber,  I 
never  deemed  it  ponrible  for  you  to  wrest 
my  words  into  anything  like  discourtesy. 
And  it  appears,  sir,  to  me  that  a  little  more 
t  part,  would  have  enp- 
"  injustice"  and  "  distort," 
which  you  use;  and,  even,  if  I  miscon- 
ceived your  aignment  have  found  apolosy 
"1  your  own,  I  will  not  call  it  studied  ot 
;uiity.  I  always  thought  it  a  hard  case, 
lat  Daniel  should  have  been  req^uired,  not 
nly  to  intenirel  the  dream  of  Kuig  Nebn- 
badnezzar,  but  to  discover  what  the  dream 
'asl     Let  this,  however,  pass.     I  rejoice 


which  f  before  declared  mjrself  "unwilling 
to  believe  you  would  ooniinne  to  uphold, 
whatever  the  Lateran  Council  may  have 
taught"  And  I  leave  our  readers  to  com- 
pare yonr  first  argument,  with  this  last  and 
expureated  vermon  of  it 

I liave  the  honour  to  remun. 
Reverend  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Richard  Fdu-em. 
Besnfort,  S.  C,  Sept.  28,  ]839. 


{Fmmtha  ConriBrofOoiobsr  9,1839.) 
To  ihs  Raverend  Richsid  Fuller,  BeMtfori : 
RcvtaaitD  Sir: — ^When  yonr  last  letter 
appeared  upon  the  Courier,  I  was  searcdy 
ante  to  read,  and  totally  unable  to  write.  I 
take  adVantaKO  of  the  first  moment  that  a 
return  of  health  permits  the  use  of  my  pen 
to  pay  my  respects  to  yonr  productXMi. 
Some  of  my  fnenda  have  sought  to  dis- 
suade mo  from  answering  that  letter,  but  1 
differ  from  their  opinion,  nol  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  you  to  change  your  view,  but  to 
afford  to  those  who  may  think  proper  to 
read  what  I  publish,  the  means  of  judging 
more  cortecdy  of  the  value  of  your  as^r- 

In  your  afiiscting  to  take  leave  of  me,  yon 
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lure  hitherto  contriTed  lo  fiing  wme  new 
weapon,  and  thus  aSorded  oocuioa  to  con' 
tinue  what  you  profess  a  deure  of  termiDa- 
tiae.  You  have  thus  brought  John  Hubs, 
and  the  Council  of  ConMance  to  Bupport 
Mr.  Faber.  You  have  giren  to  nue  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  In- 
quiaition,  as  subjects  of  meditation ;  and 
joa  have  advised  tne  to  weep  for  the  beau- 
tiful, but  bliffbled  island  that  gave  me  birth, 
and  to  blush  for  the  professors  of  my  re- 
ligion there.  Ml  this,  sir,  is  new  matter; 
and  I  shall  not,  whalsver  may  be  the  labour, 
the  inconvenience,  or  the  expAtse,  leave  it 
without  those  observations  which  I  consider 
are  demanded  by  the  position  whioh  1  oc> 
cnpj,  and  the  just  eipectalioDS  of  some  of 
my  fellow-citizens. 

1  be^in  with  John  Huss  and  the  Council 
of  Constance.  You  say,  that  you  look  for 
iha  practical  exposition  of  the  I^eian  de- 
cree, in  the  conduct  of  my  church,  "  for 
example,  the  perfidious  treachery  by  which 
John  Hubs  was  decoved  to  the  Council  of 
CaoMance,  and  cruelly  murdered." 

The  BtBtement  given  by  several  Protest- 
ant writers,  is,  thai  John  Hubs  was  invited 
to  the  city  of  CooBlance,  under  the  assurance 
by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  by  the 
council,  that  he  should  have  full  praiectioD 
in  going  thither,  in  remaining  there,  and 
pleading  his  cause,  and  in  returning  nome 
unroolested,  whether  he  should  be  found 
guilty  or  innocent  of  the  charges  alleged 
against  him.  That  he  had  the  safe-coudnct, 
not  only  of  the  Emperor  but  of  the  Pope 
and  council  to  this  effect,  and  came  to 
Constance,  relying  upon  their  plighted  faith, 
and  that  be  would  not  have  come  except 
upon  this  guaranty,  and  having  been  thus 
deeoyid,  he  was  in  a  trtaehtrout  way  per- 
/idimulu  and  cnielly  murderaf,  bavins  been 
boniea  M  executum  of  a  imterue  pauti  bu  tiie 
eottndi.  I  know  not  how  many  of  tnese 
allegatioas  you  axe  disposed  to  sustain,  but 
1  give  your  own  words  above. 

I  shall  now  examine  this  chaise, 
brisfiy  as  I  can,  and  though  I  could  avail 
myself  of  a  hoBt  of  witnes«ee,  chiefly  Cath- 
olic, I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  testimony 
of  a  Protestant  writer,  L'Eiifant,  who  com- 
plied a  histoiy  of  this  council,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Frederic  William,  King  of 
Prnsaia,  in  1713. 

The  asaanion  that  the  Pope  and  council 
gave  a  safe-conduct,  rests  upon  the  unsup- 
ported surmise  of,  I  believe,  Dr.  Cave: 
others  have  repeated  it.  But  L'Enfanl  in- 
ibnns  n8,(l)  that  John  Huss  arrived  in  Con- 
■laoce,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1414,  the 
very  day  oa  which  the  oouticil  was  lo  have 
be^  opened,  and  when  it  was  not  yet 


organized,  and  had  done  no  act  whatever,  of 
course  had  give  no  guarantor.  He  tells  iib(2) 
that  on  the  day  after  the  ariivalof  HuBB,two 
Bohemian  lords  who  had  escorted  him 
waited  on  'he  Pope,  and  informed  him  that 
John  Huss  had  arrived,  and  had  the  safe- 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  Sigiamuod,  and 
requested  the  Po|>e's  protection.  That  thsy 
were  kindlv  receivea,  and  assured  by  the 
Pope  that  he  wonld  protect  Huss  against 
any  injustice  so  long  as  he  wotild  remain  iq 
Constance.  Jbat  it  is  clear  that  he  was  nM 
dew^  to  that  city  by  any  protection  from 
the  Pope  or  the  council.  X'EDfant  adds, 
that  Huss  wrote  to  his  friends  that  he  nol 
only  had  full  liberty,  but  that  the  Pop« 
absolved  him  from  an  excommunication 
which  he  had  previouBly  incurred,  upon 
condition  that  he  woold  not  attempt  ta 
ofiioiale  or  to  preach  in  Conrtance.  The 
council  was  not  opened  until  the  (iih  of  No- 
vember.(3)  TIkm  he  had  arrived  in  Coo- 
ihout  any  guaisnty  from  the  Pope, 
and  without  any  nom  the  couiipil,  and  two 
days  previous  lo  the  orgaaization  of  that 
aseembly;  aud  the  extent  of  the  Pqw'e 
promise  after  his  arrival  was  that  he  would 
protect  him  against  injustice.  If  then  h» 
was  decoyed  to  Constance  it  was  not  by  the 
Pope  or  by  the  council.  Neither  L'En&tnt, 
nor  any  ot  the  authors  whom  he  consolied, 
and  they  were  chiefly  Hussites,  alleges  that 
he  had  any  other  guaranty  save  that  given 
by  the  Emperor ;  and  when  the  fiohemian 
lords  demanded  that  he  shoald  be  heard 
publicly  before  the  cotmoil  in  his  defence, 
they  do  not  allege  that  he  had  any  protec- 
tion from  that  assembly,  but  they  pleaded 
that  the  Emperor  gave  him  a  safe-conduol 
with  an  assurance  that  he  should  be  heard 
before  the  fatherB,(4)  and,  in  the  previous 
paragraph, (5}  an  ekborate  atgnment  is 
used  to  show  that  only  one  sais-condnot, 
viz.,  that  of  the  Emperor,  was  ever  given. 
And  (6)  John  Huss  himself,  alleges  his 
having  come  to  the  council  of  his  own  so- 
cord,  and  with  the  safe-oondoct  of  the 
Emperor,  and  never  alhides  lo  any  other. 
Thus  the  OHMrtion  that  he  was  decoded  by 
the  promise  of  proteclioD  and  with  the 
guaranty  and  safe-oonduoi  <A  the  Pope  and 
council  is  a  pure  invention  ;  and  not  only 
void  of  fonnoation  in  fact,  but  as  ridiculoua 
as  unfounded,  because  the  giving  of  such  a 
passport  and  protection  would  be  not  an  at- 
tribute of  the  Pope  and  council,  but  of  the 
tempoial  government 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  whether  he 
waB  decoyad  to  Constance  by  the  docu- 
ment whioh  he  received  from  Sigismnnd. 

L'Eofant  informs  tiB(7)  that  in  oonae- 
quence  of  his  having  been  chaiged  wi^ 
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divers  errors  and  hflreaies,  he  had  appeaJed 
to  flie  council;  he  was  ciled  to  appear 
there,  he  was  ansious  lo  have  the  opportD- 
nily  of  defending  himself,  for  he  vraa  oon- 
ecious  of  hU  innocence,  and  that  had  he 
not  gene,  it  would  eeem  as  if  he  hod 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  caiira,  s 
relied  upon  the  suppoil  of  the  great  mer 
Bohemia  to  sustain  nim  in  opposition  to  his 
aupeiiora.  To  the  aext  paragraph, (8)  he 
informs  us  that  when  the  period  lor  the 
meeting  of  the  council  approached,  he  took 
the  ptoper  measures  for  nis  defence,  and 
that  in  the  month  of  Au^st,  1414,  he 
quested  and  obtained  certificates  of 
orthodoxy  from  Conjnd,  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  and  from  the  Bishop  of  Nazareth, 
inquisitor  of  the  faith  in  Bohemia.  In  this 
same  month,  a  provincial  council  was  held 
W  Prague,  lo  which  he  demanded  admit- 
tance^,  for  the  purpose  of  eiplaining  his 
doctnne,  and  to  notify  the  memhers  that  he 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Constance  for  the 
name  purpose.  Admittance  was  refused, 
and  he  procured  a  notary  to  certify  this 
refusal,  and  had  it  subscribed  by  many 
witnesses,  and  copies  of  it  posted  up  in  the 
most  public   places   in  the   city.     In  that 

Sosted  at  the  palace  gates,  he  slates  his 
eiermination  to  go  to  Constance,  and  pre- 
sent himself  for  e.vaminalion  to  the  council, 
and  if  he  should  there  be  convicted  of 
heresy,  he  would  not  refuse  lo  submit  to  all 
the  pains  and  penaldea  enacted  againn 
heretics. 

He  leflPragne  on  or  about  the  11th  of 
Ootober,C9)  and  the  date  of  ihe  safp-con- 
dnct  or  passport,  which  he  got  from  Sigis- 
mnnd,  was  a  week  later,  October  IS,  as 
appears  from  the  copy  given  by  this  histo- 
rian.(lO)  John  Hnse  did  not  receive  it  until 
he  arrived  at  Nuremberg,  on  the  22d,  so 
that  he  was  not  decoyed  hf  this  document. 
to  set  out  apon  a  journey,  in  which  he  had 
been  already  engaged  ten  or  eleven  days, 
tuld  for  which  he  had  been  preparing  more 
than  three  months,  and  of  which  he  had 
already  accomplished  one-half,  and  was 
now  at  a  considerable  distance  ueyond  the 
Bohemian  frontier. 

The  next  question  regards  the  nature  of 
the  safe-conduct.  Was  it  a  document  to 
insure  panlon  and  impunity  to  a  man, 
charged  with  a  crime,  should  he  be  found 
guilty,  or  merely  to  protect  him  from  illegal 
violence  t  If  it  were  of  the  first  description, 
the  procew  of  his  trial  would  be  a  farce. 
His  own  declarations,  in  the  notices  which 
he  gave  at  Prague  and  elsewhere,  showed 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  laws  by  which 
heretics  were  punished  in  that  territory,  and 
that  UDder  which  he  sufTered  had  been  en- 


aoled,  nearijr  two  centuries  before,  by  Fre- 
deric II.  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  law 
itself.     I  feel  equal  disgust  al  the  burning  of 

Hues  aa  I  do  at  the  burning  of  Sercetue. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  law  was 
just,  or  wise,  or  humane,  but  whether  the 
punishment  of  Huss  was  a  treathermu  vaAi- 
turn  of  the  public  faith,  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  or  only  an  execution  of  a  latr, 
then  in  force,  hy  the  proper  ofiiceTs. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  well-known  maxim  of 
le^l  interpretation,  that  a  document,  con- 
taining only  general  expressions  of  protec- 
tion, such  as  are  used  on  onlinary  occasion?, 
cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  pardon,  or  a  protec- 
tion against  a  legal  process.  Now  the  safe- 
conduct,  as  given  by  L'Enfant,  is  no  more 
than  a  common  passport  to  John  Huss, 
going  from  Bohemia  to  ibe  Council  of  Con- 
stance, to  go,  to  remain,  and  to  return,  n-ith 
this  speciaT  aJdition,  that  neither  he  nor  hb 
companions  were  to  be  charged  snythins 
on  toeir  ioumey,  for  does  or  customs,  ana 
were  to  be  furnished,  honourably  and  auffi- 
cienlly,  with  every  necessary,  free  of  ei- 
pense.  And  as  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
nad  written  to  Wenceelaus,  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, to  send  Huss  to  the  council,  to  which 
he  had  appealed,  and  to  appear  before 
which  he  had  been  cited,  there  was  no  dt- 
eaifingj  but  an  open  order,  and  the  pasapott 
was  given  to  protect  him  on  his  way  thitner, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  going, 
so  that  he  might  prosecute  his  appeid,  and 
abide  the  judgment  of  that  tribunal.  The 
passport  aoes  not  contain  a  single  ex- 
pression which  would  even  insinuate  thit 
the  bearer  was  to  he  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  law.  If  it  were  a  protec- 
tion and  a  pardon,  it  would  be  a  ridiculous 
fiirce,  and  wanton  wacle  of  timej  to  hold  a 
trial,  yet  he  went  to  take  that  trial.  L'En- 
fanl  labours  hard  to  draw  a  different  conclu- 
sion, and  to  convict  Sigismund  of  a  breach 
of  faith,  but  he  cannot  changq  the  nature  of 
the  facta  which  he  is  obliged  to  admit.  Ha 
gives  us  abundant  evidence,  that  Husk  him- 
self, though  trusting  to  an  acquittal,  feared 
for  the  result  at  Constance,  and  he  tells  at, 
that  though  Huss  had  many  enemies  in 
Germany,  from  whom  he  had  much  to  fear, 
on  the  way,  e.xcept  he  had  the  Emperor's 
protection ;  yet,  they  were-so  certain  of  his 
conviolion,  tnat  they  were  not  likely  to  mo- 
lest him  on  his  way  to  trial.  He  also  tells 
us,  that  in  a  sort  of  will,  which  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  friends,  previous  to  hia  leavin" 
Prague,  he  wrote  on  the  envelope,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  opened  until  certain  news  of 
his  death  should  be  received.  He  also  tells  us 
of  another  letter,  written  to  another  friend, 

which  he  states  that  he  ia  awara  of  the 
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nniaber  of  enemies  he  must 
CoDsUnca.  and  heg»  that  the  friends  of 
tniih  would  pray  for  hint,  that  he  mi^i 
perserere  in  Ids  letointion  of  Buffering  the 
last  puni^ment,  sooner  ^n  beljay  the 
Coapel   by   his   weakness.     Agsi      '  ~    ~~ 


quests  that  they  flhonld  aid  hun  by  their 
praTera,  that  if  condemned,  he  msv  glorify 
God  by  a  Chiistiaa  death,  ot  if  it  enoutd  be 
giTen  to  him  to  retnm  to  Pra^e,  ha  may 
letnm  innocent,  to  labour  with  renewed 
teal  is  extirpating  the  doctrine  of  Anti- 
christ Thus  he  went  to  Constance  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  his  precise  position,  and 
wae  not  dxaiged  thither. 

We  have  his  own  testimony  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  the  Pope  absolved  him  from  an 
Bxcommimication  preriouriy  incurred,  but 
on  certain  conditions.  L'Eiifant(  13)  does 
not  acknowledge  that  Hubs  violated  the 
conditionSj  jet  he  establishes  the  fact  in  an 
effort  to  mitigate  Ae  offence.  Ha  says  tiiat. 
relying  iiDOn  the  emperor's  protection,  ana 
the  word  of  the  Pope,  "  il  y  parloil  avec 
BBsez  de  libertfl,  soatensnt  ta  doctrine,  soit 
dans  aes  conversations,  soit  dans  lea  ecrits 
qu'il  compoBoit,"  He  ipoke  vritk  atnmibtat 
Hberty,  Kulaimnfi  hit  doetrine,  as  vtU  b»  hit 
connaiafwnM  at  by  vrittai  atmpetitiorxt.  fhis 
^  was  a  glaring  violation  of  the  condition  that 
he  should  not  dogmatize,  but  quietly 
to  joslify  himself  to  the  council.  It  is 
acKDOwtedged  that  he  violated  another 
dition,  by  celebrating  Mass  pobliely  every 
day.  One  thing  is  evident;  that  nr  '"'' 
been  escommunioeted  previouslv,  ai 
have  only  his  own  asMrtion  that  ne  n 
lieved  from  this  censure;  and  we  have  the 
atlegations  of  contemporary  historians  who 
to^  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
that  he  was  not  relieved  from  that  censure : 
L'Enfant,  does  not  believe  their  assertion. 
Neither  does  he  believe  their  statement 
that  Husa  made  en  efibrt  to  escape  from 
Constance,  and  was  brought  back  a  priso- 
ner. He  was,  afier  an  examination,  placed 
in  cmstody,  his  friends  say,  without  aaj 
■nfiicient  ground,  and  in  violation  of  the 
safeHiondacl.  Their  opponents  state  abun- 
dant reasons  for  this  proceeding.  After  a  va- 
riety of  examinations,  some  of  his  fHends 
foreseeing  what  the  result  mnel  be,  sought  to 
catch  at  the  only  pretext  which  they  could 
turn  to  any  account,  and  pleaded  tnat  the 
Emperor  Mil  promised  to  protect  him.  It 
in  fair  to  allow  the  emperor  to  rpeak  for 
himaelf-  On  the  iBt  of  January,  141S,  in 
a  public  assembly,  be  answered  a  request 
of  the  comnuBsariesoFihe  cause  of  religion, 
anumgst  other  things(13),  "That  the  coun- 
cil was  free  in  all  that  regarded  biith,  and 
that  it  ovotd  proceed  according  to  the  iumal 


rules  against  those  who  were  notoriously 
attaint^  for  heresy,  and  judge  them  acoord' 
ing  to  their  deserts,  after  naving  given  them 
a  public  hearing,  and  as  regarding  the  threats 
which  had  been  made  in  certain  places  and 
in  certain  writings  in  favour  of  John  Husa, 
his  majesty  had  forbidden  their  being  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  would  still  prevent  it  if 
necessary." 

One  thing  was  plain,  that  no  law  or  act 
of  any  temporal  power  could  prevent  the 
council  from  eiercisitig  its  inalienable  right 
of  deciding  whether  a  person  taught  the 
doctrine  delivered  by  Christ  to  the  church, 
or  what  contradicted  it :  but  the  tempoiBl 
punishment  of  the  person  condemned  for 
heresy,  was  not  wiuiin  the  competence  of 
the  council,  and  was  altoMther  a  matter  for 
the  civil  government.  The  emperor  could 
not  rightfully  interfere  in  the  doctrinal  exa- 
mination and  decision,  but  it  lay  with  him 
whether  he  would  inflict  bodily  punishment 
upon  the  person  condemned  by  the  council. 
Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  Sinismnnd  ever 
promised  to  save  Huss  from  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  Frederic. 

plain  that  Hnss  must  be 
condemned  unless  he  retracted,  and  no 
effort  was  spared  to  indncehim  to  make  the 
necessary  retractation ;  his  answer  generally 
was,  that  when  he  should  be  convinced  that 
his  doctrines  were  erroneous,  he  would  re- 
tract, but  not  otherwise.  He  was,  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  brought  before  the  councQ, 
and  the  hiMorian  L'&ifant  informs  us  that 
the  session  broke  up  after  much  tumult. 
His  second  public  audience  was  on  Friday, 
the  Tth  of  June,  1415;  the  emperor  was  pre- 
sent, and  the  audience  was  verj-  long.  At  its 
termination|(14)  the  emperor  saya,  respect- 
ing the  safe-conduct,  "  under  the  protection ' 
of  which  wo  have  placed  you,  to  the  ei  ' 
that ^    -'*'  -■■'-' 


iiuu^  nhonld  be  done  to  you,  (qu'il 
fut  fait  aucnn  tort,)  and  thai  you 
may  speak  freely  and  give  account  of  your 
faith  {rendre  raison  de  voire  foi;  iu  full 
council."  Thus  we  have  from  Sigisnmnd 
himself,  in  his  address  publicly  made  to 
Hubs,  the  testimony  of  the  nature  of  the 
document.  And  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
cardinals  and  bishops  had  answered  so  well 
to  his  intentions  that  he  knows  not  how  to 
thank  Uiem.  He  then  exhorts  Huss  to  sub- 
mit to  the  council  upon  those  articles  which 
have  been  so  well  and  so  solidly  proved 
against  him,  and  that  he  wilt  himselfdo  his 
utmost  to  have  him  return  with  honour  and 
in  safety.  He  warns  him^  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  he  did  not  submit,  the  council  must 
do  its  duty  in  condemning  him,  and  that  the 
emperor,  so  far  from  sustaining  him  jn  his 
eiTors  and  obslinacy  would  sooner,  with  his 
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owD  honda,  li^  the  fire  for  his  ponidunenl, 
tb«i]  tolerate  aim  longer.  Hum  began  by 
thanking  the  emperor  for  his  Bafe-oonduct, 
bat  one  of  his  chief  supporters,  John  de 
Cblum,  stopped  biin,  ana  urged  him  to  div 
prove  the  charga  of  obstiaacy,  which  he 
undertook  by  repeating  that  he  had  wil- 
lingly come  to  retract  errois  if  the  council 
could  convince  him  that  he  had  taught  any. 

On  the  next  day  he  had  a  third  public 
audieuce,  which  occupied  (he  entire  day, 
but  with  no  better  resuW  Before  iha  sepa- 
ration of  (he  council,  after  Huss  had  retired, 
the  Emperor  addnned  the  fathers,  staling 
that  (he  guilt  of  the  accused  appeared  to 
him  so  manifest  by  iha  teatinioay  of  the 
witnesses  and  his  own  avowals,  and  (he 
charges  wore  so  grievous,  that  even  if  he 
were  now  to  retract,  his  return  to  Bohemia 
would  be  the  ruin  of  that  kin^^dom;  and 
(hat  the  principles  were  so  pernicious  that 
they  should  be  nowhere  tolerated.  Thsy 
were  congenial  to  those  of  the  LoUards  in 
England,  of  whom  I  need  give  no  descrip- 
titm  to  (hose  who  have  read  an  account  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

With  such  evidence  before  any  dispas- 
sionate reader,  I  should  think  he  would 
consider  it  very  unreasonable  to  charge 
upon  the  Pope  and  Council  and  Emperor, 
that  they  had  daxH/td  John  Hubs  to  Coe- 
stance,  or  that  they  acted  with  pirfidiout 
trtatkery^  in  trying  the  appeal  which  he 
made  himself  by  a  process  of  law  with 
which  he  was  fully  acquainted ;  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  him  from  its  effecis  by 
uung  all  means  to  induce  him  to  retract  the 
principles,  the  maintenance  of  which  ex- 
posed bim  to  death.  Nor  do  1  believe  that 
any  impartial  inquirer  will  charge  Si^e- 
mund  with  a  breach  of  failh,  in  not  savihg 
from  legal  punishment  a  convict  (o  whom 
he  gave  a.  passport  protecting  him  from 
wrong  or  injury  on  his  jcumevto  the  place 
where  he  was  to  take  his  trial. 

On  the  day  after  his  third  audience,  an 
exceedingly  modified  form  of  retractation  and 
submission  was  presented  to  Huss,  C 1 S)  upon 
the  signiqg  of  which  the  impending  danger 
wonlcT  be  averted,  but  he  refused  to  sign. 
On  the  Ist  of  July  a  deputation  of  two  car- 
dinals, and  a  number  of  prelates  presented 
to  Huss,  whose  Ufe  they  were  ansious  to 
save,  another  form  of  submission,  which  he 
refused.(16)  On  the  fifth  of  the  month,  the 
Emperor  sent  four  bishops  with  two  of  Huss's 
particular  friends  to  make  a  last  efibrt,  but 
in  vain.  The  conclusion  which  several 
Protestant  historians  endeavour    to  draw 


peror  had  his  conscience  troubled  because 
of  his  having  violated  (he  safe-conduct    On 


the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  th« 
these  efforts  were  the  evidence  of  the  reloo- 
tanoe  which  existed  on  the  part  of  those,  is 
whose  hands  the  unfortunate  victim  wt« 

Silaced,  to  exeojte  a  severe  law  which  the; 
sit  it  was  their  duly  to  carry  into  effect. 

The  case  of  Huas  is  one  on  which  00011 
declamation  has  been  expended  without  s 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  facts;  snd 
I  have  therefore  preferred  being  prolix  tbsi 
I  may  furnish  our  readers  wiUi  sufficient 
data  to  form  a  correct  judsment,  and  to  see 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  assert,  1st.  Thst 
this  unfortunate  man  was  not  dteoi/td  to  Coo- 
stance.  2d.  That  neitherihe  Pope  nor  council  ' 
gave  him  anysafe-conduct  or  guaranty.  3d, 
That  the  passport  of  Sigismund  was  ooly  a 
protection  for  his  journey  and  against  in}i» 
lice,  and  notapardoD,  or  a  protection  agauiH 
due  process  ot  law.  4th.  llat  his  trial  wis 
according  to  the  well-known  forms,  upon  hif 
own  seeking,  and  that  he  was  fully  aware  of 
(he  penalty  which  the  laws  of  (  rederic  st- 
tached  to  his  conviction.  &th.  That  so  fu 
from  an  effoA  having  been  made  by  pe^fdioiu 
treaehtiyio  procure  his  nutrdrr,  manydelsyi 
were  interposed  and  a  variety  of  efforts  were 
made  lo  avoid  the  neceviity  of  having  him 
subjected  to  the  leaal  penalty  of  death. 

Oq  the  6(h  of  July,  Huss  having  been 
brought  before  the  council  and  the  usual 
process  gone  through,  two  sentences  were 
promulgated :  the  tiist  against  his  books, 
which  were  condemned  and  ordered  to  be 
burned;  the  second  against  himself, — that 
he,  being  convicted  as  an  obstinate  and  in- 
corrigible heretic,  should  be  degraded  from 
his  orders,  and  deprived  of  his  clerical  pri- 
vileges. The  form  for  executing  this  sen- 
tence was  gone  through  in  (he  church  where 
they  were  assembled.  The  authority  of  the 
council  ended  hare,  they  had  no  power  over 
his  body.  The  Emperor  ordered  the  Elector 
Palatine  to  carry  into  execution  the  law  of 
tlie  empire  as  was  his  duly,  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city  of  Constance  had  it  executed 
not  however,  until,  even  at  the  tuxl  stake, 
repeated  efforts  were  made  by  the  Elector 
Palatine, and  Count  Oppenheim,  the  matehal 
of  the  empire,  to  induce  him  to  save  his  lib 
by  a  retractation,  which  he  would  not  make. 
Sir,  my  soul  is  not  one  of  those  which  re- 
joice in  scenes  of  fire  and  of  blood.  I  con- 
demn the  errors  of  John  Huss.  I  lament  his 
&ie,  but  deny  that  he  was  decoyed  to  Con- 
stance, or  that  he  was  treated  with  perfidy. 
To  me  it  is  matter  of  sinpilar  consolation 
that  those  bloody  laws,  which  Catholics  and 
Protestants  both  made  for  the  purpose  of 


.  have  been  nearly  obliterated; 
but  I  deeply  lament  that  in  our  republics, 
where  poQiical  liberty  haa  eatablishad  her 
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ihrone,  eo  much  of  the  bitter  spirit  which 
^ve  to  those  Uwb  existence  and  virulence 
uould  ctiU  remain  ]  and  it  is  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena which,  though  apparently  sliange, 
IB  still  easily  accounted  for,  why  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  which  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
reli^iouB  liberty  within  our  borders,  is  that 
which  hag  at  all  times  erperionced  more  or 
less  peraeculiona,  and  is  to-day,  in  our  re- 
publics, the  object  of  so  much  misrepresen- 
tation and  obloquy- 

I  hare  the  honourto remain,  reverend Bir, 
Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

t  JoRH,  Biiicp  of  CharUaton. 

CbarlcMon,  S.  C,  October  B,  1S39. 

CI)  L'Enranl.  Hist.  Council  Constini:  Liv.  i.  i 
21.  (8)1.  i,  4  38.  (3)1.  i,  tSO.  14)1,  i,  «60. 
(SI  L.  i.  i  S9.  (6)  I.  iLi,  i  47.  0)  1.  i.  4  25.  (81 
l.i.*26.  (9ll.i,4g7.  (10)l-i,441-  (11)1. 
i,  5  27.  (12)1.1,37.  (13)1.  i,  4  57,  (U)  i.  lii, 
t  G.    OH  1.  lii.  13.    (16)  i.  ill,  S  36. 


(From  the  Courier,  o(  Oelober  10,  1839.) 
To  the  Reveiend  Richard  Fuller,  Basufon: 

Retbrknd  Sib  : — I  regnitted  to  find  that 
you  had  been  bo  far  carried  away  bv  the 
□tiarepresentations  of  the  writers  in  Black- 
wood, as  to  use  against  an  oppressed  people 
(be  phiase  of  contemptuous  iroDV.  in  which 
the  aomineering  lories  of  Great  Britain  and 
(heir  TClaineiB  insult  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
"martyrs  lo  integrity  and  truth,"  "heroes 
whose  glory  is  blazoned  by  the  nand  of  de~ 
solaiioa  in  characters  of  plunder,  of  blood, 
of  confiscation,  of  tyranayand  ruin,  to  which 
paganism  afibrds  no  parallel."  Sir,  1  shall 
not  impute  it  to  a  disposition  to  insult,  I 
attribute  it  to  your  having  been  niisinformed : 
as  yoa  certainly  must  have  been,  when  you 
rely  upon  the  statements  of  Blackwood's 
Magazme  respecting  Ireland. 

Sir,  when  I  wrote  the  passage  which  you 
dore-tailed  as  above,  to  follow  the  utKle- 
served  taunt  that  you  gave  at  its  introduc- 
tionj  I  was  notlbinkingof  St  Bartholomew's 
mansacre,  which  was  but  the  horrible 
butchery  of  a  few  hours,  and  for  which  the 
Cathobc  church  is  not  answerable :  but  I 
was  viewing  the  cool,  deliberate,  legalized, 
systematic  persecution  of  a^ee.  I  was  in- 
deed thinking  of  an  inquisition,  which  in  a 
companiively  bhort  period  ^ed  more  blood 
wi(hin  the  compass  of  one  island,  than  was 
shed  of  Ptotoslant  blood  by  all  the  auto-da- fi^s 
of  the  Inanisilion  in  Catholic  countries  from 
(ha  period  of  its  ciealion  to  that  of  its  aboli- 
tion. I  intended  to  describe  the  losaea  and 
(he  sufferings  of  the  Irish  Calholics,  and 
wnongBt  them  thoae  of  my  own  uiceston, 
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because  they  would  ttot  swear  to  what  they 
did  not  believe.  Sir,  I  am  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, and  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  1  cannot  re- 
flect without  ai^guieh  of  soul  upon  what 
I  myself  have  seen  in  "that  beamiful  bnt 
blighted  island,  which  gave  me  birth ;"  but 
BO  far  frombluehing  for  the  professors  of  my 
roliffion  there,  I  am  proud  of  their  history, 
and  I  gloiy  in  their  conduct  to-day.  When 
the  Cathoucs  of  Ireland  held  power  in  their 
hands,  ihey  never  relumed  evil  for  evil  to 
their  pereeculon>.  During  the  reign  of  Mary, 
when  she  retaliated  upon  those  who  perse- 
cuted and  Bought  to  deprive  her  of  her 
crown,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  not  only  did 
not  persecute  the  comparatively  few  Pro- 
testants that  were  in  the  country,  but  they 
received  with  open  arms,  and  they  protected 
and  housed  and  fed  great  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants  who  sought  an  asylum 
amongstlhem.  When  Ehzabeth  succeeded, 
they  were  scourged  with  scorpions.  Beau 
the  'description  given  by  even  their  own 
enemies  of  their  sufiering  under  the  Stuarts 
and  the  Protector.  Again,  when  James  U. 
fled  from  England,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
had  the  government  of  their  island  in  their 
hands,  and  blotting  from  their  memories  the 
atrocities  which  covered  their  home  with 
those  evils  which  I  attempted  briefly  to  de- 
scribe, not  one  I'roteatant  suffered  either  in 
person  or  in  property  for  hia  religion  or  the 
misdeeds  of  his  party !  Sir,  I  am  proud  of 
knowing  that^  in  the  body  which  thus  made 
BO  ChriMian-like  a  use  of  their  power,  was 
a  progenitor  of  mine,  and  [  tmsl  that  jroa 
will  not  have  the  croeitj-  to  disturb  the  com- 
placent satisfaction  with  which  I  regard  this 
nonoui!  Blackwood  has  not  informed  you, 
that  previous  to  subEcribing  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  by  which  the  possession  of  their 
property,  the  freedom  of  their  reli^rion,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  their  political  rights,  were 
guaranteed  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  the 
men  who  Blood  ready  on  the  part  of  those 
Calholics  to  subscribe,  were  told  not  to  uiHx 
their  signaWres,  for  that  a  fleet  was  at  the 
month  of  the  river  with  such  a  force  to  aid 
them,  as  would  enable  them  to  sweep  their 
enemies  from  the  land  ;  but  that  their  an- 
swer was,  "Though  we  have  not  written 
our  names  on  th^  parchment,  we  have  pro- 
nuBed  to  do  »o ;  our  faith  and  our  honour 
are  pledged  to  the  contract.  We  cannot  re- 
cede." They  signed:  so  did  their  enemies. 
They  disbanded  "their  troops :  ihey  pent  back 
the  snccours,  they  were  scattered  through 
the  country,  Thev  found  thai  no  faith  was 
keptwiih  ihem;  the  description  that  I  gave 
was  but  ihe  faint  exhibition  of  their  chil- 
dren's endurance !  Is  it  on  my  cheek  that 
the  blush  should  mantle ! 


ogle 


INFLUENCE,  POLITICAL  AND  MORAL,  OP  THE  ROMAN  SEE. 


More  thui  ibrty-five  yean  hftTe  pameA 
away  Bince  a  mao,  then  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  led  me  inlo  a  prisan,  and  showed 
me  me  room  in  wbich  he  had  been  con- 
fined, duiing  upwards  of  four  years,  in 
conset^tience  of  the  injuBttoe  to  which  the 
Cathohcs  of  Ireland  were  eubjected  in  tliose 
days  of  peiMcutioQ.  On  the  day  that  ha 
was  immured,  his  wife  was  seixed  upon  by 
fever,  the  rosah  of  terror :  whilst  sho  lay  on 
hei  bed  of  sickness,  she  and  her  family 
wers  dispossesBcd  of  the  last  remnanl  of 
their  land  and  furniture:  she  was  removed 
ID  the  house  of  a  neighbour,  to  breathe  her 
last  under  a  stranger's  roof.  Her  eldei<t  child 
bad  completed  his  ITth  year  afewdays  before 
he  closed  her  grava.  Two  youiuer  brothers 
and  two  younger  sisters  looked  to  him  as 
their  only  rapport.  He  endeavoured  to  tum 
his  education  to  account.  It  was  discovered 
that  he  was  a  Pc^t,  as  die  law  contume- 
liously  deaiKoated  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  thai 
he  was  Euilly  of  leaching  aome  propositions 
of  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid  to  a  few  scho- 
lars, that  he  might  be  able  lo  aid  his  father, 
and  to  support  hia  family.  Infonnations 
were  lodged  against  him  lor  this  violation 
of  the  law,  which  rendered  him  liable  to 
transportation.  Compaaaionwastakenupon 
his  youth  and  his  tniBforlunes,  and  instead 
of  proceeding  ininiediately  to  the  prosecu- 
ticm,  an  opportunity  was  given  nim  of 
swearing  b«lbre  the  Protestant  bishop,  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  tran- 
subslantiation,  of  penance,  and  of  the  in- 
vocation of  saints ;  and  the  cenificate  of  the 
prelate  would  raise  a  bar  lo  his  proeeoittion. 
This  youth  knew  no  principle  of  his  church 
which  could  excuse  his  perjury.  He  es- 
caped, and  fled  into  the  mountainsj  where 
be  remalDed  during  more  than  a  year,  sub- 
sisting upon  the  charity  of  those  to  whose 
children  he  still  communicated  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  but  in  the  most  painful 
anxiety  as  lo  the  state  of  his  father,  brolher, 
and  sistets ! 

The  declaration  of  American  independ- 
ence, and  the  successful  resintance  of  the 
colonies,  produced  some  miiigation  of  the 
penecutions  which  the  Irish  Catholics  en- 
dured. This  fugitive  returned  by  stealth  to 
the  city,  and  was  enabled  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  a  land  surveyor,  to  have  his  parent 
liberated,  his  family  settled,  and  he  became 
pron>erous.  It  is  his  eldest  son  who  has 
the  honour  to  inform  you  that  he  has  good 
reason  to  feel  angui^  of  soul  at  bis  own 
recollection  of  the  oppression  of  Ireland. 
Few  have,  during  upwards  of  twelve  yeais 
of  the  adramistration  of  the  Tory  faction  of 
England,  had  better  opportiuitiea  of  know- 
ing thoroughly  the  source  of  her  evils  than  { 


he  had.  It  is  a  revolting  history.  It  is  (he 
history  of  the  efforts  of  a  bad  and  a  hypo- 
critical foction  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  a 
miserable  minority  to  live  in  idlenes^  and 
affluence,  and  insolence,  upon  the  labours 
and  the  degradation  of  the  mass  of  the 
population. 

Sir,  1  know  the  writers  for  Blackwood, 
some  of  them  from  their  childhood.  It  is 
not  long  since,  from  some  of  their  own  cmn- 
peers,  f  learned  in  London  the  history  and 
the  lenne  of  their  engagements.  1  was  my- 
self engaged  for  no  inconsiderable  period 
amongst  the  conductors  of  the  public  press 
in  Ireland,  and  I  well  know  me  mode  of 
manufacturing  information  for  the  Tory  press 
of  the  Btitiu  metropolis.  And  unfortu- 
nately, the  information  respecting  Ireland, 
and  eapeciaily  respecting  Itiah  Catholics, 
which  our  American  editors  generally  select 
for  diffusion  through  these  republics,  is  from 
that  portion  of  the  English  writers.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  disrelish  for  it 
here.  Hence  the  Irish  Catholics  arrf  gene- 
rally subject  to  the  consequences  of  mis- 
representations and  mistake  in  a  greater 
degree  in  the  United  Slates  than  they  are 
even  in  the  British  islands.  I  am  not  then 
surprised  at  the  incorrect  vievrs  which  yoy 
have  taken,  nor  disposed  lo  attribute  to  any 
innate  hatred  to  Ireland  the  sneers  with 
which  you  are  pleased  to  treat  those  "  mar- 
tyrs to  inl^ritv  and  truA," — the  Catholic 
body  of  Irelana. 

As  my  views  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bar^ 
tholomew'a  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  as 
those  expressed  by  ihe  late  Ri^t  Reverend 
Doctor  Milner,  I  snail  lay  before  our  readers 
what  he  Bays  upon  the  subject.* 


With  respect  la  the  horrid  deed  iiself  of 
blcHx)  and  pertidr.  I  will  not  aliempt  lo  justi^ 

I  Ihe  king,  the  queen -dowager,  Bna  tbeu 

rers  did.  »i  the  time  when  il  happened,  by 

pretending  ibst  ihe  HugueDola  were  on  the  poiaL 
-' — -sculinic  a  plat  to  deal  toy  ihem.and  lo  over- 

the  goiernmenl.t  bccauee  ii  ii  now  cleir 
from  hiaiory  ihai  no  auch  plot  exisied  ei  tb>l 


wbyexpalialm^i 


ihia  very  king  and  bii 


I  Tlwee  of  Amba 

.»>rsd  B  heineu 

I  foriln  it 


ItHr  '<"*  op  irBi  If  itnM  bin,  Jn  ISSO,  ttmalenet  bia 
with  Uh  imleil  iBili(niI]n,  ntinely.  lo  wbin  him  aad 


al  hit  eU>r  rMeDM 


■.i^.OO^IC 


aOH&N  CHANCERT. 


(Tba  remundetof  (ha  lellsTB,  bsing  occnpiid 
wilh  sobjeclB  of  lemporary  JDisTesl,  irreleraDl 
K>  tlw  main  qoeilkin,  are  o  mi  I  led.] 

CONCLITSION. 

HerCj  air,  I  conclude.  I  leave  before  our 
leaders  what  1  have  by  a  wase  of  duty  beeD 
compelled  to  write.  The^  who  have  had 
the  patience  to  follow  us  will  each  for  him- 
eetf  determine — 

1st.  Whether  the  Roman  Chancery  ever 
passed  ■  statute  making  assasMnation.  and 
murder,  and  proEtituliDn,  and  every  crime, 
subjects  of  license  and  taxation,  and  regu- 


they  hadfoagbc  against  (he  armies  oflheiriove- 
reign,  or  on  their  treachery  in  delivering  up 
Havre  de  Grace,  (he  key  of  the  kingdom,  inlo 
ihe  band*  of  a  foreign  poientale,  Queen  Eliia- 

ihey  iheiuselvea  bad  previouBlr  jnundaied  all 
France.*  So  far  from  ihia.  1  am  reodf  lo  ei- 
claira  wich  Thaanua,  or  wirh  yourielf.  in  con- 
Templaiinc  Ihe  borronofSl.  BBnholomew'adBf. 
KiddalUla  diet  a9i,  hk  jtoMttrm  rredant  Maeula.f 
Bui,  sir.  let  the  blame  fall  where  it  is  due,  on 
■ha  black  vengeaocB  of  ihe  aaTeleniing  Cbarlei 
IX..  and  on  (be  remoraeleaa  ambiiion  of  the  un- 
who  nltemBielj 
luBuenola,  aiaeemed 

„ The  very  calumny 

loBi  I  maDtioned  before,  which  Ihe  king  and 
qneen  inrenied  lo  eicaae  (heir  barbariif,  is  i 
auflieienl  proof  tba(  ibey  did  noi  conceive  it  Ibw- 
fnl  tocosKnitiuch  Crimea  (0  serve  their  religion,  t 
Ibr  which,  indeed,  neither  of  ibern  fell  much 
zeal:  Bud  as  ihi^  savags  villsnir  was  contrived 
without  the  pBriicipBiion  of  a  single  individual 
of  the  French  clergy,  so  ihal  body  was  most  for- 
ward St  (he  time  to  oppose  its  complelioD,^  and 


^incted  afalut  Collinl,  and  Ihai  It  wi 


at  oTUm  Diiwt  Frottnasu. 


lin<>».BBt ,-, -. . 

Which  ibef  eanled  on  Btsinil  ikeit  •oieraiinB 

whith  Mrs  haen  alreai^  notksd.  Davlla  lelatet.  that 
BpoB  tba  daatkamraaclf  II,,  wbaa  liberty  of  coaaclsno* 
wai  iraelad  Ibam.  beaMea  bsrelasilewn  shaRbei  and 
■DDnaMHles,  iliej  oianaerad  pesplB  In  tba  very  atreata 
sfPaiia.  BaylaonlBlsa.lbstia  ibaUnadfa  proKnnd 

peace,  ibaiuaa  aeopia.  taklncDlf^acssl  llM '-~ 

arcartiui  ChrlttI,  prrf<)nned  in  ibe  cilr  of  Pi 


i  Thia  ttanber 


:..;r." 


ira  froBi   the   pnxla 


toden  die 
ililqutal  in 

sac  la  maamtmn  euo  anenn  waDoaie  geaiura  caaa,  an 
riiifteaii  tiit.  aed  ul  Mlkrie  CDllnii  ct  HKlunim  eon. 
Jarailoni  obvlam  Iret,"    Tbusn  1. 11)1. 

}  It  la  pankalarly  leeordDd  o/Hesuyet.  s  DomlBleaa 
Ihar  aodBMiDp  of  Uatms.  Ibsl  be  oppnsed  to  the  ui. 
BHiM  nf  tila  poiret  tile  execulloa  nf  tba  klaf^  order  riir 
tbe  morfar  of  tba  PrnUitantsln  Mt  dleceaa,  aaawarinf 
■lHIoveraorortbepn)viaca.wlMn  bi  aoasinnlcstad  ii 
ID  Um:  ft  tiUfdWifrttirHdia^affdnfaadnn 
Ui  Wk /*r  Ui  Mi^.  iWIi  M  til*  b  t/aarUnW  t^n 
Ut  /ad.    nmi  an  «f  it«f .  Umagli  ti$f  Un  fnt 

tin.    Malmb.  '  * 

1  Be*  HalBb.  Coatla.  Fleair,  *e. 


]Biing  the  price  at  which  each  mi^  be 
committed  f 

2d.  Whether  the  Protestant  editions  of  the 
Roman  Tax-book  are  true  copies  of  that 
work  or  have  beeu  elaringly  interpolated^ 

3d.  Whotiier  yon  nave  adducetl  any  evi- 
dence to  sustain  the  cha^e  against  Sixtus 
IV.,  that  he  established  brothels  is  Rome  in 
order  to  pnt  a  tax  ijpon  them  f 

4th,  Whether  the  third  Cotmcii  of  Laletan 


6lh.  Whether  G,  S.  Faber  was  guilty  of 
dishonestly  garbling  the  16th  canon  of  the 


third  Council  of  Lateraol 


are  to  be  persecuted  and  destroyed? 

7th.  Wtisther  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  that  the  Pope  has  the 
right  and  power  by  divine  institution,  in 
virtue  of  his  ofhce,  to  depose  princes  and 
to  absolve  subjects  or  citizens  from  the  obli- 
gation of  their  allegiance  ? 

8lh.  Whether  the  Pope  and  Council  of 
Constance  Tiolsied  their  public  faith  givoD 
to  John  Huss! 

9th.  Whether  the  Emperor  Sigismtuid 
violUed  the  pnblie  fiUth,  pledgetf  by  the 

Cispoit  which  he  gave  to  John  Huss,  on 
JDomer  from  Prague  lo  Constance? 

10th,  Whether  the  wretched  state  of  Ire- 
land is  to  be  attributed  to  the  turbulence  of 
its  Roman  Catholic  population  rather  than 
the  tyrann  V  of  their  persecutors  t    And, 

nth.  Whether  Ihe  conduct  of  the  prirfiaa- 
■ors  of  ray  religion  in  Ireland  is  such  as  to 
oall  for  blushes  on  my  cheek  % 

Such  are  the  qoestiona  which  have  arisen 
and  been  discussed.  I  am  compiled  to 
close,  whether  I  will  or  not.  And  even 
should  you  rejoin  upon  any  of  those  topioa 
or  introduce  a  new  one,  it  is  probable  that  I 
BhxU  not  be  in  this  city  when  your  remarks 
diall  appear.  My  duties  call  me  away  from 
it  immediately,  if  by  aoy  elToit  I  can  make 
arrangements  to  permit  my  absence.  And 
even  should  I  remain,  or  upon  my  return, 
other  indispensable  avocations  will  allow 
me  no  leisure,  for  some  lime,  to  write. 
This  is,  therefore,  probably  the  last  time 
that  I  shall  address  you.  I  desire  that  OQT 
separation  may  be  in  charity  and  peace. 
To  ont  readers  I  leave  to  judca  of  the  value 
of  our  prodnctions:  to  that  God  who  is  to 
judge  us,  I  commit  the  co^izance  of  our 
acts  and  their  motives }  whilst,  for  the  last 

I  have  the  honour,  reverend  sir, 
To  subscribe  myself. 
Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
t  John,  Kship  <f  dWn-Iafim, 
Charbaloii,  S.  C,  October  lb;  1»9. 


■;  \^-,00' 


sic 


APPENDIX 
TO   LETTERS    BY   DR.    ENGLAND  AND   MR.    FULLER, 


[It  is  melBncboly  to  consider  the  errore, 
&Im  reatonings,  and  subterfu^s,  into 
which  public  canlroverBj'  somelimea  be- 
traye  men,  especially  those  who  are.  unfor- 
tunataly,  on  the  side  opposed  to  tniih.       ' 

Mr.  Fullec  hkd  said,  ''  1546  is  the  date  of 
die  Council  of  Treat,  and  the  protest  of  the 
Protestant  princes ;  and  in  their  protest  they 
insert  a  copy  of  the  tariff.    This  Bayla  anp- 

SDses  to  be  the  copy  which  Finet  followed." 
ishop  England  denied  that  the  protest  of 
the  princes,  luppoitd.  to  contain  uie  tariff, 
was  dated  in  1546 ;  and  expressed  surprise 
at  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  FuQei.  We  can 
easily  conceive  tnat  this  inaccuracy  of  Mr. 
F,  arose,  in  the  6ral  instance,  from  a  Terr 
pardonable  inadvertency,  and  the  confound' 
ing  of  dates  and  kcte;  and  the  best  course 
would  have  been  lo  acknowledge  the  eiror 
with  simplicity  and  candour.  But,  no;  he 
reasserts  it  in  away,  which, considpring the 
talents  and  learning  of  the  reverend  genile- 
raan,  charity  itself  can  scarcely  construe 
into  mere  mental  error.  He  says,  "you 
are  astonished  at  my  inaccuracy  as  to  the 
date  of  the  protest  of  the  princes:  I  am 
astonished  at  yours.  The  Council  of  Trent 
was  called  as  early  as  1542.  Even  before 
1546,  the  princes  presented  theii  memorial. 
■In  January,  1546,'  Robertson  saySj  'they 
published  a  long  manifesto  against  lis  (the 
Council  of  Trent's)  meeting,  icilh  tht  reaxnt 
which  induced  them  to  decline  its  jurisdic- 
tion.' The  meeting  in  1562,  was  only  a 
reaesemblinR  of  the  same  council,  and  'the 
address  of  the  princes  a  re-presentation  of 
their  protest."  Here  the  remaning  of  Mr. 
F.  (if  so  it  may  be  called]  is  as  follows: 
"The  Prolesiantptincasprotestedag^stthe 
council  btpre  1546,  ii)  1546,  and  (^er  1546 ; 
therefore,  1546  u  tbe  date  of  the  protest  of 
the  Froleslant  princes."  Here  we  nave  the 
axiom  "  medio  tutissimus  ibis,"  admirably 
applied  to  chronology.  Thus  he  gains  one 
point,  by  fusing  all  the  dates  of  all  the  pro- 
tests into  the  one  of  1546,  to  be  called  tht 
protest  of  the  Protestant  princes.  He  has 
still  lo  prove  that  the  matter,  form,  &c.,  of 
the  protests  are  identical;  and,  coneeouently, 
that  th«  protest  of  1546  contained  tne  very 


same  matter  which  die  protest  of  I5G2  is 
supposed  by  Bayle  to  have  contained.    This 

he  might  nave  inferred  as  an  evident  con- 
sequence of  the  foregoing  argument  For, 
since  all  the  protests  must  surrender  their 
respective  dales  to  the  year  1546,  why 
should  they  not  give  up  their  matter  and 
form  to  the  same  lavonred  year?  especially, 
as  in  the  grave  formalities  of  princely  pro- 
tests, the  date,  matter,  kx.,  should  go  to- 
gether, and  form  one  inslruiaent.  He  par- 
sues,  however,  a  different  coutse,  and  seems 
to  falter  a  little  in  asserting  the  matter  and 
reasons  of  the  protest  in  156!  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  1546:  "The  meeting,"  be 
"■      I5S2  was  only  the  '""" 

e  council,  andjhe 


ing,  of  course,  the  protest  of  the  prii_ 

1546.  I  just  said  Mr.  F.  seemed  to  falter 
a  UtUe.  An  attentive  reader  will  naturally 
seem  to  see  him  stop  his  pen  for  a  moment 
to  think:  but  soon  again  he  goes  on,  and 
the  whole  is  set  down  with  an  easy  and  al- 
most sneering  assurance;  and  with  such 
confusion  of  truth  and  error,  and  a  change- 
of  words  BO  adroit,  that  the  superficial  are 
satisfied  of  the  writer's  veracity,  and  the  in- 
formed are  somewhat  puzzled  to  disengage 
and  expose  his  errors. 

Dr.  England  was  not  ignorant  that,  from 
the  year  1529,  when  y rototin^  commenced!, 
and  gave,  by  a  special  providence,  to  the 
many  sects  springing  out  of  the  false  teach- 
bgs  of  Luiher,  Calvin,  andtrthers,  a  generic 
name  of  mere  negation,  destined  to  adhere 
to  them  for  ever,  even  against  their  will,— 
and  to  lead  the  mind  back  to  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  tweuty-nine, 
after  the  Christian  era,  as  the  date  of  theil 
origin; — various  protests  against  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  against  a  general  Council  to  be  called 
and  presided  over  by  the  Bifthop  of  Rome, 
had  been  made  and  published.  But,  not 
understanding  the  inlellectnal  chemistry,  by 
which  all  the  protests,  with  their  dates  ana 
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mattei,  mi^t  be  ciystalfized  into  one,  irith 
the  inscriptioii,  Tht  Pme$t  "  of  1546,"  glit- 
tetiiif;  on  its  face,  fae  thought  it  iraa  ques- 
tion of  some  particular  protest,  having  its 
own  date,  form,  and  matter.  He  was  re- 
ferred to  Bajle.'  He  turned  to  the  article 
on  Banck.  B»le  there  says,  "\eon}idu,Ti 
that  Du  Finet  toUowed  the  edition  inserted 
by  the  Froleatant  princes  among  the  caneeB 
of  their  rejecting  the  Council  of  Trent." 
The  question  naturally  presented  itself  to 
the  mind,  to  what  manifesto,  protest,  or 
book  put  forth  bv  the  Protestant  princes 
does  Bajle  here  allude?  To  this  question 
be  fouad  the  answer  giren  by  Bayle  him- 
Beif^  in  bis  article  on  Tuppius.  to  which  mar- 
pnal  reference  is  made  in  the  article  on 
Banck.  He  there  learned  that  Bayle,  in 
the  given  passage  of  his  article  on  Banck, 
alluded  to  a  book  prepared  by  order  of  the 
Protestant  princbs  in  the  close  of  the  year 
1562;  which  book,  afterwarda  published  in 
Gennaiij  and  said  to  have  been  ttanslalad 
into  Latm  by  Tuppius,  contained  the  pro- 
test  of  theprinCBs,  and  the  reasons  of  said 
TOotesL  That  there  mi^ht  be  no  doubt  on 
this  matter,  Bayle  saya,  in  article  Tnppius, 
"I  kad  conjectured,  that  Du  Pinet,"  &o., 
and  refers  the  reader  back  to  his  article  on 
Banck.  The  only  protest  or  manifesto, 
therefore,  referred  to  by  the  authorities  of 
Mr.  F ,  and  eor^tetared  to  contain  tlie  tariff, 
is  the  one  m  np  in  the  end  of  1562,  and 
published  anerwanls;  and  yet  Mr.  F.  aa- 
serts  and  reai<»erts,  in  the  manner  before 
given,  that  if  is  question  of  the  protest  or 
manifesto  of  1546. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Fuller  did  not  throw 
the  date  of  the  protest  of  the  ProtsBlant 
princes  farther  back,  and  make  the  protest 
of  1546  identical  with  that  of  I53Tj  as  his 
favourite  Robertson  says,  (Book  8,  anno 
I538,J  that,  in  February,  1537,  they  pub- 
lished "  a  large  manifesto,"  enumetacing 
their  ob|ection8  against  the  Council,  and 
vindicatmg  their  conduct  in  refnsiog  to  at- 
tend it-  ft  is  true,  ii  was  then  questiiHi  of 
holding  the  oonncil  at  Mantua.  But  ii  is 
evident,  from  Robertson  himself,  that  the 
place  of  the  fiitura  council  was  by  do 
means  among  their  principal  objections. 

We  have  made  this  note  too  long  al- 
ready ;  and  we  will  merely  add,  that  the 
aKenftM  and  tineere  udctr  after  tmth  will 
find,  that  Dr.  England  has  fully  maintained 
every  position  which  he  took  in  this  contro- 
veiST'  with  Mr.  Fuller.  He  may  seem  pro- 
lix; bnt  it  is  the  province  and  nature  of 
here^  to  entan^e  the  thread  of  history,  so 
that  much  time,  labour,  and  patience  are 
lequiied  to  uiuaTel  it. 

I.  A.  R.] 


So  lai  as  the  Bishop  is  concerned,  ap- 
pears to  be  closed;  there  have  been  three 
other  letters  published  by  him  besides  those 
which  appear  upon  our  paper.  He  ex- 
pressed hia  determination  not  to  go  farther, 
whether  Rev.  Mr,  Fuller  rejoins  or.  not. 

A  number  of  the  Protestant  papers  are 

Kblishing  extracts  from   the  interpolated 
x-book,  to  prove  that  it  ia  genuine,  be- 

"  Others  say  that  the  Bishop  denies  that 
there  was  ever  a  genuine  Tax-oook,  All  of 
them  call  the  items  'prices  for  the  absolu- 
tion of  sin.'  The  most  prominent  of  the 
latter  is  the  Reverend  Doctor  Brownlee  of 
New  York,  the  sreat  patron  of  Miss  Maria 
Monk,  who  puohshes  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fuller,  not  having  the  means  of  proving  his 
case,  he,  Browniee,  will  snpply  his  defi- 
ciency— and  gives  us  a  specimeD.  After 
having  read  bolh,  we  openly  proclaim  that 
Mr.  Fuller  is,  as  an  advocate,  infinitely  su- 
perior to  BrovmleO;  who  has  thus  insulted 

As  a  sequel  to  the  above,  we  beg  leave 
toinsert  the  followingcorreBDonilence,  which 
we  have  had  in  our  hands  since  the  8lh 
inst..  and  by  some  oversight  omitted  last 


VESTRY  OF  9T.  lUBV'S  CHCICK. 

The  following  letter  was  transmitted  to 
the  Bishop,  in  consequence  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  it  describes : 

"To  Itis  Kighi  R«v«rBnd  Doeior  En|[ltn<l, 
Bishop  of  ChsrlMion, 

"Rianr  Reverkhd  Sir: — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Veatry  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  held  on  Sunday  the  a2d 
inst,  the  Bev.  William  Burke,  asMStaitt 
clergyman,  presiding — the  foUoving  reso- 
lutions, submitted  by  Mr,  Savina,  and  se- 
conded by  Mr.  John  E.  Clay,  were  unani- 
mously aaopted,  viz. : 

"Saobitd.  That  ihe  thanks  of  this  vestty 
be  tendered  to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  En^- 
land^  for  his  able  d^ence  of  the  Catholic 
religion  ajrunst  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by 
the  Bev.  Richard  Fuller. 

"  hexAved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Bishop  by  the 
secretary, 

''  I  beg  leave,  Bight  Reverend  Sir,  in 
compliance  with  the  order  thns  given,  to 
make  to  yon  Ihe  present  conmiDnication ; 
assuring    you   that   no  oao  more  highly 
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values  yourpowarful  advocacy  of  onr  cause 
more  than  I  do. 
"  I  have  the  honour  lo  remain, 
"Right  Reverend  Sir,  lespeclfullj, 
"  Youi  obedient,  humble  iiervant, 
"Chai.  Kanxpavi, 
"  Secretary  to  the  Veatiy. 
"  Sept.  SSlb.  1839." 

To  which  the  Bishop  mtAo  th«  following 

reply: 

To  Chulei  Kinapaui,  Esq..  Secretarr  of  the 
Veilry  of  Si.  Mary^*  Church. 

Deib  Sib: — ninesa  and  its  cousequaut 
debility  prevented  me  from  makinff  an  ear- 
lier reply  lo  your  communication  of  the  25th 
of  last  month. 

I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  Vestry  of 
St  Maiy'n  Church  for  the  kind  manner  in 
whit^h  they  appreciate  the  perfonnance  of 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  mialed  by  a  host  of 
writers  who  copied  one  of  the  earliest  false- 
hoods that  was  invented  to  vilify  our  church, 
and  to  justify  the  secession  of  those  who 
called  ihemselves  "  Reformers,''  1  am  con- 


that  the  Protestant  imitations 
book  of  the  Roman  tribunals,  were  eiact 
and  authentic  copies  of  those  bookn.  At 
the  outset  of  the  correspondence,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  convinced  that  his  authorities 
were  good,  and  his  case  easily  established; 
and  I  om  certain  that  he  anticipated  an 
easy  and  a  glorious  triumph.  Sir.  Fuller 
has  not  studied  those  quotations  with  sulTi- 
rient  care,  and  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
difRculties  that  subsequently  arose.  The 
forgeries  and  the  interpolations  are  not  his. 
And  it  was  neither  the  dispositign  nor  the 
interest  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  high 
authority  to  admit,  that  they  were  what  the 
Catholic  world  always  proclaimed  them  to 
be,  spurious  suppoaitious.  Nor  is  Mr.  Fuller 
the  only  one  of  our  fellow-citizena  who  look- 
ed upon  the  position  which  he  undertook  to 
defend,  as  impregnable.  The  delusion  is 
spread  widely  abroad,  not  only  amongst 
thosewho  are  poorly  informed,  but  amongst 
thoM  who  are  otherwise  learned  and  wor- 
thy of  esteem  for  Iheii  genius  and  acquire- 
menla.  Nor  is  it  to  be  destroyed  in  a  day, 
nor  in  a  month,  noi  in  a  year.  But  I  am 
ti^py  to  perceive  that  the  mind  of  America 
is  awakened  to  the  subject;  and  the  result 
of  investigation  will  he  the  discoven-  of 
truth.  In  the  process  of  the  inquiry,  I  lelt  it 
to  be  my  dut}'  lo  treat  this  genUeman  as 
one  who  combated  for  what  he  considered 
to  be  truth ;  though  I  regret  much  that  he 
has  introduced  other  topics,  and  treated 


them  in  a  spirit  which  I  ( 


For  yourself,  sir,  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  manner  in  which  you  weie  so  kind  as 
to  make  the  communication;  and  believe 
me  lo  be,  with  regard  and  esteem. 

Yours,  very  UDcerelj  and  afieclionately 
in  Christ, 

t  John,  Bi^op  qf  CJvtrlalon. 

CbsrUstoo,  Dot.  Tib,  1839. 

C. 

Fromihe  U.  S.  Caih.  Min:.  of  Jan,  11,  lew. 

LICENSE  TO  UN. 

We  have  lately  observed  upon  some  of 
the  European  papers,  religious  and  others, 
that  notice  was  taken  of  the  controversy 
carried  on  in  this  place  some  months  since, 
between  the  Bishop  and  (he  Rev.  Richard 
Fuller.  We  were  curious  to  discover  how 
it  was  estimated  elsewhere,  as  it  excited 
considerable  interest  in  this  state :  and  as 
we  suppose  several  of  our  readers  have 
similar  deures,  we  thought  they  would  be 
gratified  at  our  copying  some  of  these  no- 
tices into  our  columns. 

The  following  is  from  vol.  ciii.  otthe  Jm 
de  la  Sdigion,  No.  3208,  p.  410,  published 
in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  November.  We  were 
about  lo  give  only  the  trandation,  until  a 
friend  reminded  us  ihal  Mr.  Fuller  charged 
the  English  Protestant  translalora  of  Bayle 
with  inconectness,  and  advised  us  to  give 
the  original  also,  that  an  opportunity  may 
be  atforded  of  correcting  na,  if  we  ahould 
be  unfaithful. 

"  Le  Docteur  England,  fiveque  de  Charles- 
ton aux  Etais-Unis,  a  soutenu  derniete- 
inent  une  vive  discussion  avitc  un  minism 
Protestant,  M.  Fuller,  qui  avoit  avance  dans 
un  discours  public  qu'U  y  avoit  un  etatut  da 
laehancelleneRomaine,  en  vertu duquel  oo 
pouvoit  pour  une  somme  d'aigent  etre  a* 
'  lorise  a  commettre  des  assaesinata,  des 
meurtres,  el  d'autres  crimes.  M.  England 
releva  ceite  assertion  avec  force,  M.  Fuliet 
essaya  de  la  soulenir.  Une  correspond aoce 
s'etaolit  entre  eux  dans  les  journaui  de 
Charleston.  L'ereque  demanua  a  M.  Ful- 
ler ses  preuves.  Le  ministre  luicila  Saniio, 
Robeitstyi,  L' Emychpidit  det  Connoit»antet 
Bdigiaila,  le  DuttormaiTt  Jliiohgiqiu  de 
Buck,  le  Catalogue  de  Brunei,  d'Aubigne. 
Drelincourt,  et  Banck.  Le  Docteur  England 
discute  ces  diversen  autorites.  II  montm 
que  ces  (crivains  n'ont  point  vu  le  livre  de 
la  tare  de  la  chancellene  Romaioe.  lis  se 
soQt  copite  les  uns  les  aulres.    M.  Eu^mod 
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croit  que  I'&nteui  de  I'impoMDre  Mt  Pinet, 
qui  publia  une  compilation  iLyon  en  15S4. 
Banck  repraduisit  la  lable  a  Francksie.  en 
1652.  L«  prelu  soutient  qn'il  d'y  eat  point 
(I'editioQ  (tu  tarif  aranl  Pinet.  11  font  voir 
las  contiadictioTiB  de  oeox  qui  ont  parle  de 
ce  tarif.  M.  Fuller  pietendoit  tit«r  un  grand 
aTantage  de  l'autorit6  de  Bavle,  qui,  disoit 
il,  n'ttoit  pas  Protestant  M.l'ev^nsreleve 
cetta  incrorable  mepriee. 

"  Cette  ietlre  de  M.  Endand,  en  dale  du 
17  Aout,  eel  longae  et  solide.  Le  pr^at  v 
&it  preuve  d'nne  erudition  treB-van£e.  11 
expose  les  usages  de  la  cour  de  Rome,  et  il 
donne  de  noaveUes  raisona  poor  monlrer 
I'absurdiie  du  tarif.  C'eat-la  une  de  ces  fa- 
'bles  qa'  on  t^wte  aTer,  con£aiice  chez  tes 
Protestans,  sana  remonter  aux  sources  et 
par  aaite  des  privenlioaa  ai  communes 
parnai  eux,  qui  lea  portent  k  acoueillir  les 
DmitB  les  plus  inTraisemblables  contre  les 
Catholiques.  M.  I'^veque  eo  cite  tjaelaues 
exemples  recens.  Sa  lettre  est  £cnte  d  ail- 
leuiB  avec  autant  de  moderatian  que  de 
force,  et  est  tiigne  en  tout  point  du  talent  et 
du  zele  d'un  prelat  si  distingue. 

"  Le  pralat  a  encore  publie  depnia  cinq 
ou  six  letties  aur  le  meme  sujet.  11  a  bauu 
complelement  son  adversaire,  et  lui  a  re- 
procDe  ceue  habitude  tiop  commune  chez 
Proleetans  de  foi^r  dea  histoiieB  ridicules 
•UT  !«■  Catholiques  et  de  leur  imputer  des 


ir  dea  exemples  tout  r6cens  qui  a'eloient 
passes  en  Iriande  et  en  Augleterre,  el  qui 
sont  rappoiles  dans  les  joumaux  du  pa^a. 
M.  Fuller,  liduil  au  silence  aur  I'histoire 
de  la  taxe  de  la  chancellerie  Romaine,  s'est 
jete  sur  un  autre  terrain,  et  a  appele  a  ton 
eecoors  un  canon  du  troisidme  concile  de 
Lalran.  Le  Docteur  England  a  eucore  dia- 
cule  ce  point  avec  son  habilele  accou- 
tnmM.  La  contmverse  en  eloil  lA  datks  les 
demiers  joomaux  d'Amfriqne." 


Doctor  England,  Bishop  of  Charieslon,  in 
the  United  Stales,  has  latelv  been  ensaged 
in  a  lively  discuaeioD  witn  Mr.  Fuller,  « 
Protestant  mtniiter,  who  in  a  public  eaaay 
had  aseerted  that  there  was  a  statute  of  the 
Romao  Chancery,  by  which  a  penon  could 
be  anthorizad  for  a  sum  of  money  to  cotn- 
mit  assassinations,  murder,  and  otbercrimes. 
Kehop  En^and  sirondy  took  up  this  asser- 
tion ;  Mr.  Tuller  undertook  to  sustain  its 
truth.  A  cOTTespoudence  was  opened  be- 
tween them  in  the  Charleston  papers.  The 
Bi^op  called  upon  Mr.  Fuller  fur  his  proofa. 
The  minister  quoted  for  hitn  Sauriu,  Robert- 
•oo,  the  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Know- 


Catalc^e  of  Brunei,  Bayle,  D'Aubign«. 
Drelincourt,  and  Banck.  Doctor  Engkna 
discusses  those  aerernl  authorities.  He 
shows  that  those  writera  had  never  aem 
the  Tax-book  of  the  Roman  Chancery; 
ther  have  onlv  copied  from  each  other. 
Bishop  Englsna  is  of  opinion  that  the  au- 
thor  of  the  imposture  is  Pinot,  who  pub- 
lished a  compilation  at  Lyons  in  1564; 
Banck  reproduced  the  fable  at  Fnuicker  in 
1652.  The  prelate  maintains  that  there  was 
no  edition  of  this  tariff  before  Pinel,  One 
should  see  the  contradictions  of  those  who 
have  t^ken  of  this  tariff.  Mr.  Fuller  sought 
to  derive  great  advantage  from  the  autho- 
rity of  Bsyle,  who,  he  said,  was  not  a  Pro- 
testant. The  Bishop  takes  up  this  incredi- 
ble mistake. 

This  letter  of  Bishop  England,  dated  Au> 
sust  ITth,  ia  long  and  solid.  In  it  the  pre- 
late exhibits  vaned  erudition.  He  explains 
the  usages  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  ad- 


ore repeated  with  confidence  amongst  Pro- 
teatants,  without  examining  their  source, 
because  of  those  prejudices  so  common 
amongetthem,  which  lead  them  to  welcome 
the  moat  unlikely  reports  against  Csibolics. 
The  Bi^op  cites  many  recent  examples. 
His  letter  is,  besides,  wrillen  with  equal 
moderation  and  strength,  and  is  every  way 
worthy  of  the  talent  and  zeal  of  so  diatin- 
guiehed  a  prelate. 

The  prelate  has  aubsequently  published 
five  or  six  letters  on  the  same  snbject  Ha 
has  completely  beaten  his  adversary ;  and 
reproached  him  with  this  custom^  too  com- 
mon amongst  ProteslanlB,  of  foigmg  ridicu- 
lous stories  respecting  Catholics,  and  of  im- 
puting to  them  imaginary  faults.  Mr.  Fuller 


Bishop  exhibits  1 


ICT 


from  the  statements 


Fuller,  silenced  on  the  subject  of  the  Tax- 
book  of  the  Roman  Chancery,  throws  him- 
self upon  new  ground,  and  has  called  to 
his  aid  a  canon  of  the  third  Council  of 
Laleran:  Doctor  England  has  a^n  dis- 
cussed this  point  with  his  usual  ability. 
The  last  American  papers  give  us  so  far  of 
the  controversy. 


THE  HO  MAN  CHAHCEHT. 

The  letters  between  the  Reverend  Richard 
Fuller  and  Bishop  England  having  reached 
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Some,  the  officera  of  the  Roman  Cl^iuicer; 
requested  a  competent  peraon  belon^ng  to 
the  United  Stales  to  compile  an  Italian  sy- 
nopsis of  the  controversy  for  iheii  inspeotion. 
It  was  matter  of  aetonishmenl  in  that  city 
that  at  the  present  day  any  respectable 
scholar  should  believe  the  forgeries  of  Pinel 
and  Banck  to  be  chargeable  on  the  Roman 
Chancery.  The  answers  of  Bishop  En^and, 
eo  &r  as  they  were  undeiatood,  were  es- 
teemed to  be  good. 

E. 

Froni  the  United  6Iiiin  Catholic  Miacellaay  of 

Jananrj  33d.  1841. 

THE  TAI-BOOE  OF  THE  HOMAIi  CHAKCEBT. 

Under  this  title,  a  coDlributor  to  the 
Charleston  Observer  of  last  Saturday,  com- 
municates a  pa?8a^  of  Claude  D'tspence 
quoted  by  Bishop  bull  in  his  answer  to  Bos- 
snet.  Now  neilherthename  of  BishopBuU, 
nor  any  oiher,  will  moke  the  passage  worth 
more  than  its  own  intrinsic  value.  And 
that  may  be  found  in  the  following  parts  of 
the  correspondence  between  Binhop  Eng- 
land and  the  Rev.  Richard  Fuller,  now  for 
sale  at  75  cents,  at  most  of  the  book  stores 

Mr.  Fuller  quoted  it  in  his  letter  of  August 
23d,  1839,  aa  found  on  p.  35,  of  this  book. 

Bishop  England  remarks  on  its  value  in 
his  letter  of  September  Sd,  pp.  5),  52,  and 
in  his  letter  of  Senlember  4,  p^  52. 

To  these  we  refer  those  who  are  desirous 
of  knowing  the  value  of  the  passage. 

We  now  translate  from  the  Ann  lU  la  Se- 
ligion,  of  December  8th,  the  account  of  a 
modern  case  in  Chancery,  which  boa  been 
reported  of^  d  la  Banek  a  Pinel,  but  the  mis- 
representation of  which  haa  been  corrected 
effectually,  aa  will  be  seen,  yet  we  suspect 
this  correction  will  not  suffice  for  those  who 
will  have  Rome  the  bad  and  uzly  thing 
which  their  grand-dame  taught  £em  and 
their  education  and  prejudices  have  con- 
firmed. 

"Calumnious  reports,  but  circulated  with 
great  trick  and  cunning  respectin^r  the  mar- 
riage of  M.  Anatolius  de  DemidoS'with  the 
Princess  Amelia  Matilda,  dau^ter  of  the 
Prince  of  Monlfort,  (Jerome  Bonaparle,) 
and  her  Royal  Highness  Catherine  of  Wur- 
temborfi,  have  determined  his  holiness  to 
direct  Cardinal  Lambmechuii,  Secretary  ot 
Stale,  to  communicate  to  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  body  residing  at  Rome  the 
•cts  emanating  from  the  Holy  See  for  the 
purpose  ofgrunting  the  dispensation  solicited 
for  this  mixed  marriage.  The  oWect  of  this 
communication  was  to  protect  the  dignity 
of  the  Apostolic  See  againel  this  calnmny. 

"  It  was  nunuured  that  the  dispensatio 


was  granted  without  the  conditions  usnallv 


tholio  religion,  that  the  un-Cathotic  party 
ehoutd  not  foriiid  to  the  Catholic  party  the 
free  exercise  of  that  religion,  and  that  thb 
latter  party  should  be  reminded  of  the  obli- 
gation to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  the 
un-Catholio  spouse.  It  was  also  said  that  a 
brief  was  issued  for  this  dispensatitm,  and 
that  a  good  round  sum  of  a  tax  was  paid  to 
procure  it. 


two  spouses;  the  copy  of  the  re 


for  the  tax  of  the  Chancery  sixteen  paub 
and  a  half  (about  less  than  nine  francs,) 
(exactly  Si  65— one  iwllar  ahd  sixtt-fivb 
CEKT8.  —  ihe  paul  is  exactly  ten  cents.) 
finally,  the  aseumnce  given  by  the  Cantinal, 
Secretary  of  Stale,  that  beyond  this  rescript 
there  was  no  room  for  uiy  other  act  ihi  the 

Earl  of  the  Holy  See,  suffice  to  demonstrate 
ow  false  and  calumnious  are  the  reports 
that  have  been  citoulated. 

"  To  these  documents  we  shall  add  Ist, 
An  aiteslation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence, proving  that  M.  Demidoff  had  taken 
the  oath  with  the  formalities  usual  and  pre- 
scribed ill  euch  casebythe  Catholic  Church, 
and  with  the  explicit  conditions  required  by 
the  decrees  of  the  holy  ofSce. — 2<l.  The 
declaration  of  Dom.  Luiai  Vescovali,  agent 
of  Ihe  spouse,  establishing  that  he  nad 
merely  paid,  and  nothing  more,  the  usual 
tax  of'^si.Ueen  and  a  half  pauls  to  the  Chan- 
cery of  this  tribunal." 

BUFPUCATIOK. 


of  the  Princess  Catherine,  daugbter  of  the 
lale  King  of  Wurteraburc:,  denirous  of  being 


to  have  the  goodness  to  grant  | 
her  the  apostolic  dispensation  for  this  dif-  i 
ference  or  worship,  so  that  she  may  be  en- 
abled to  contract  marriage  aceordinK  to  the 
laws  prescribed  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  same  is  solicited  on  behalf  of  the 
spouse.    She  will  pray,  &c.  j 

RESCMPT. 

"  Ferii  H,    Die  1!  Ociebris,  IMO.  ' 

"  Sanctissimus  D.  N.     Gregoriue   divini 
ptorideoiiA  P.  F.  XVI.  extraordioarii  audi-       I 
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APPENDIX  TO  ROMAN  CHANCERT. 


eallA  rerereDdusiroo,  P.  continiseario  S. 
Olticii  impeUaEi^  audit&  relatione  eupn- 
gcriptj  suppUcis  Ubelli,  Ettlentia  {teculianbus 
el  BinaDrdmaiiiB  circumatantiiB  in  prtesenti 
CMU  concunenlibus,  ab  R.  P.  D,  arcbia- 
piscopo  Eloreatioo,  in  niA  atteBtatioiie  ei- 
pmiits,  benigne  remisit  precee  prudeati  st< 
biuia  et  conEcienliffi  BJu^dem  R.  P.  D.  archie- 
pi«K>pi  Floreiiliui  cum  facilitate  etiam 
nibdelegandi,  si  opus  sit,  ut  diBjieaeare 
Taleat  Matildam.  principiMam  de  Montfort, 
oraliicem  Catholicam,  ul  licitd  et  legilim^ 
mattiraoaium  contiahere  pcuit  cum  comile 
Analolio  de  Deraidoff,  Ecclesim  Gtsco- 
Ktusmaticfe  addicto,  emissA  lam  en  per 
euniiieni  juratft  obligatione  coram  eodem  R, 
P.  D.  aichiepiscopo  Florentine,  permittendi 
educaiionein  prolis  utriuaqiie  sexus  in  reli- 
gione  Catholic  &  nee  impediendi  uxoii  filiis- 
quelibenun  Catholictereligionieexercitium. 
MUriiDoni  um  vero  celeb  ra  tar  coiam  Parocho 
el  duobm  saltern  testibue  justa  prsscripta  a 
■acn)  coDcilio  lYidenlino,  extra  tameci  ec-, 
cleaiam,  et  absque  Parochi  benedictione. 
Ipsemet  denique  atchiepiacopus  efficaciter 
iusiiiuel  oratrici  Catholicffi  obligalioDBm 
qum  habet,  curondi  totis  viribos  acatholici 
coDJuns  conTeisionem.  Conlrariis  Don  ob- 
■taiiliBus  quibuscumque,  Sic. 

"  Anoklui  Aeoenti,  S.  Rom. 
et  Unir.  iuqu.  Notar. 

"Becepti  fuere  a  CancellariA  S.  Officii, 
Jnliisexdecim  cumdimidio  prOHuisJaiibiu. 
td.  Aboehti. 

[L.M  S.] 

"  Die  Mxla  NoTembiis,  1840. 
"  Concordat  cum  onginoft,  Siltetter  Belli, 
Amoot  S.  OJJiiii." 

TBANBLATIOH. 

"  Mondar,  I2ih  October,  1840. 
'■Oar  holy  Fatlter  Gregory,  by  Divme  Pro- 
Tidence  Pope,  XVI. 
"At  an  extraoidiDaiT  audience  granted 
to  the  most  reverend  father,  the  commis- 
tary  of  the  Holy  Office,  having  heard  his 
rsport  on  the  above  suppUcation,  taking 
imottccounttheexlraordinaiy  circumstances 
concurring  in  the  present  case,  as  exhibited 
in  bis  attestation  by  the  most  reverend  pre- 
1«B  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Florence,  ^b 
holiness  gracionsly  referred  the  petition  to 
the  prudent  discretion  and  conscience  of  the 
•ame  most  reveiend  prelate,  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  with  even  the  faculty  of 
rabdelegstion,  if  need  should  be,  bo  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  dispenM  for  the  Catholic 
peutioner,  Matilda,  Prineegs  de  Montfort, 
that  she  could  lawfully  and  rightly  contract 
maniage  with  the  Count  Aoattdius  de  Demi- 


doff,  attached  to  the  Greek  scluBmatic  church, 
he  having  however  first  Bwom  an  obligation 
in  presence  of  the  most  reverend  prelate  the 
Lord  Archbinhop  of  Florence,  that  he  would 
permit  the  education  of  the  culdren  of  both 
Bexes  in  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  he 
would  not  give  any  impacnment  to  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  by  his  wife 
and  children.  Let  the  marriage  be  cele- 
brated in  pteeence  of  the  paiiui  priest  and 
at  lejflt  two  witneBses,  according  to  the  pre- 
scription of  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  but 
not  within  a  church,  and  without  the  bless- 
ing of  the  perish  prieet.  And  finally,  let 
the  Archbishop  himself  efTecIually  inform  the 
Catholic  petitioner  of  the  obligation  under 
which  she. lies,  of  using  her  best  eSbrls  to 

Erocure  the  conveision  of  her  un-Catholic 
usband.  This  to  be  in  force  notwithstand- 
ing any  laws,  cuBtoms,  or  usages,  &c.,  to  the 
contrary. 

"  Amgslo  Aboenti, 
"  Notary  of  the  holy  Roman  and  ' 
Universal  Inquisition. 
"  RecNved  by  the  Chancetr  of  the  holy 
ofSce  sixteen  and  a  half  Julii  for  its  taxes. 
"  The  tame  Aboevti. 
[Seal  M] 

"This  6th  of  Norember,  1840. 
"  This  agrta  wilh  tht  original.  ' 

"  Stlveoteb  Belu, 
"Aaettor  of  tht  Hoiy  (pw." 

CEBTmCATB  op  TBB  ABCHBIflHOP. 

"  ThU  day,  Ociober  I9lh,  1840. 

"  This  morning,  his  excellency,  the  Coimt 
of  DemidofT,  in  confomiity  witn  the  ponti- 
fical authority  granted  in  favour  of  the  Prin* 
cesB  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Prince  Jerome 
Bcmaparte  of  Montfort,  to  contract  marriage 
with  nim,  notwithstanding  hia  belonging  to 
the  Greek  schismatical  church,  did  take, 
upon  my  administration,  his  oaui  upon  the 
holy  Gospelfl,  to  allow  that  the  children  of 
both  Bexes  which  the  Almighty  God  may 
give  to  him,  shonld  be  educated  in  the  Ca- 
uolic  religion  of  their  mother,  and  to  nve 
every  facility  to  her  as  well  as  to  her  chil- 
dren, to  ptaotiBe  fieely  all  the  duties  of  the 
Catholic  worship,  removing  every  obstacle 
which  they  may  meet  with.  In  testimony 
whereof,  I  have  deposited  this  certificate  in 
my  Chancery. 

"  t  FEBDiKiiro,  Archbishop  of  Florence." 

DBCUBATIOR  or  Tm  AfiEITT. 

"I,  the  undersigned,  declare  that  upon 
occasion  of  the  dispensation  obtained  from 
his  holinesB  through  the  channel  of  the  con- 
gregation of  die  ttoly  Office  in  favour  of  the 
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Princew  Matilda  de  Montfort,  to  enable  her 
tocontract  »  mixed  marriage  with  the  Conot 
de  Deniidoff,  I  have  paid  to  the  Chanoeiy 
of  the  aforeraid  tribunal  the  usual  tax  oi 


dispeneatioD :  and  thinking  I  would  act 
more  in  keeping,  wiih  the  state  of  the  peti- 
tioner in  offering  to  the  Chancery  two  sequina 
of  gold,  they  were  refused :  and  nothing 
was  receired  but  the  simple  tax  above  men- 
tioaed :  in  addition  to  which,  I  formally  de- 
clare that  no  one  in  the  employment  oT  the 
Holy  See  has,  upon  this  ground,  received 
anything  else.  In  testimony  whereof,  &c. 
"  Rome,  November  Tib,  1S40." 

The  And  then  *ays — 

"  The  publicit}[  given  to  these  docnments, 
reprinted  in  the  joumalB  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
i^tnany,  and  whose  authenticity  we  are  en- 
abled to  guarantee,  is  the  only  answer  which 
should  be  given  to  schismaticB  and  Protes- 
tants who  have  ^tenod  upon  this  fact  of 
the  mixed  marriage  of  Count  de  Demidoff 
to  spread  abroad  fables  as  absurd  as  they 
«re  odious,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Holy  See, 
by  repteaentuig  it  as  venal  and  fluctuating 
in  its  conduct." 

The  Roman  crown  and  our  dollar  are  of 
the  same  value.  The  paul  is  so  called  from 
having  a  bust  of  Pope  Paul  on  its  obverse, 
as  the  Julius  is  so  called  from  having  the 
bust  of  a  Pope  of  that  name ;  they  are  coins 
of  the  same  value,   each  one-tenth  of  a 


own,  so  th^t  a  panl  or  jolias  is  'exactly 

n  cents,  and  the  tax  of  the  Roman  Chan* 

;rv  was  exactly  Si  66. 

The  sequin  of  gold  is  worth  about  two 
dollars  and  thirty  cents ;  thus  the  tax  offered 
AS  worthy  of  a  princess,  was  four  dt^ata 
sixty  cents,  of  which  two  dollan  ninety-fire 

ints  was  returned. 

We  shall  add  to  the  above,  merely  as  a 
running  comment,  the  foLlowtng  paragrai^ 
&om  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller's  letter  of  September 
U,  IB39,  p.  68,  to  Bishop  England. 

a.  "  When  Abbe  Richard  admits  the  Tax- 
book,  it  is  the  work  '  Jniieu  produced,'  viz. : 
the  tariff  of  sin  which  he  says  '  tke  dmrdO 
suppressed,  and  of  which  '  the  guilt  belongs 
only  to^the  court  of  Home.'  Your  attempt  to 
identity  this  with  the  cut  and  dry  copy  in 
your  possession,  and  to  confound  Tax-book 
for  Papal  revenue  with  a  fee-bill  of  officers 
is  too  bad.  The  picture  you  give,  how- 
ever, of  John  XXII.,  '  dting  Smfiunjor  hi 
purpose,'  is  admirable.  How  the  blood- 
BUclcer  mast  have  chuckled,  as  he  concocted 
his  infernal  scheme  for  replenidiing  his 
jittdy  coffere,  and  gave  as  a  cause  that 
vetee  of  the  Psalmist — '  Blessed  is  lie  who 
understandeth  concerning  the  needy  and 
the  poor.'     Well  done  Pope  John  XXII." 

From  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller's  letter  of  August 
13th,  p.  19. 

"  Take  notice  particularly,  that  such 
graces  and  dispensations  aje  not  granted  to 
me  poor;  for  not  having  wherewith  to  pay, 
they  cannot  be  comforted."  (Saur.  Ser.  by 
Robins,  vol.  l8t,p.  219.) 


LETTERS  TO  THE  HON.  JOHN  FORSYTH, 

ON    THE    SUBJECT   OF    DOMESTIC    SLAVERY: 


[The  aariss  of  historical  pteeas  on  the  ssneral  subject  of  the  poiitical  and  moral  poeilion  and 

telslionsof  ttas  Roman  See.  properiy  eoncTndei  wilh  tbe  well-known  "  Letters  lo  Fo '-  "  '*" 

last  worll  of  Dr.  EnKtead,  and  one  in  which  he  wai  interrupted  b^  deslh.    It  ii  plac 
acwuDi  of  the  nataral  connexioa  which  it  bu  with  the  foregoing  pieces.] 


I^Tha 


INTHODUCTOBY  NOTICE. 

The  btemperate  course  which  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  has  chosen  to  pursue  in  relation  to  a 
Uufce  portion  of  the  American  people,  and 
his  late  moat  nnwarraotable  attempt  to  im- 
part tbe  lemblsnce  of  religious  uuhority.to 


his  incendiary  appeals  concerning  slavery, 
to  his  former  fellow-subjects,  now  citizens 
of  these  United  States,  have  rendered  it  e^- 
pedientj  in  the  judgment  of  many  persons, 
to  repnat,  together  with  the  recent  apos- 
tolicai  letter  of  the  Sovereisn  Pontiff  on  the 
slave  trade,  the  celebrated  letters  of  Bishop 
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LETTERS  ON  DOMESTIC  SLATEaT. 


Englsnd  to  the  Honourable  John  Fora^,  c 
domeBtiB  alaveiy,  in  a,  form  acceasible  I 
a  great  majorily  of  Tenilen. 
Itis:    -      ■'  ...     .1 

a 
doing  to  a  still  holier  causa  than  that  of  in- 
JDieJ  Ireland,  vhen,  ia  the  ardour  of  hia 
TJtupeiatioa  against  America,  he  ventured 
to  mieooQstiue  the  Pope's  deaunciation  of 
ihe  A&ican  slave  trade  (denounced  no  less 
by  our  own  ftnd  almost  every  civilized  ao- 
vernraent)  into  a  denial  of  the  compatibility 
of  domestic  slavery,  as  eiiatine  in  this 
country,  with  tiie  practice  unto  ealvation  of 
Ihs  Catnolio  reli^on.  Still  there  are  many, 
Thorn  juBt  admiration  of  his  taleots,  and 
coafijence  in  his  many  viitues,  might  be- 
tray into  an  inconaideiate  adaption  of  his 
iheolo^cal  errors;  whilst  those  unprincipled 
polemics,  who  conduct  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Ametioan  ptess,  would  eagerly  avail 
tfaenuelvps  of  his  misstatements  to  justify 
new  calumniea  against  the  church. 

To  our  fellow-citizens  of  Irish  origin, 
therefore,  and  the  candid  and  intelligent  of 
BTsn  persuasion,  these  letters  on  slavery, 
by  Ine  great  apostle  of  this  western  world, 
incomplete  as  they  fell  from  his  hurried  pen, 
and  s^ed  by  death  midway  hie  argument, 
vill  jet  prove  of  inesiimalue  value,  as  ex- 
hibiUng  the  true  doctrine  of  Christianity  on 
Ihe  fuQdomental  principle  of  involuntary 
KTvitude,  and  her  ameliorating  influences 
on  a  state  ordained  of  God,  yet  liable,  like 
most  other  social  institutions,  to  maiufold 
and  great  abuses. 

And  to  Um  who,  forgetful  of  much  that 
tnight  and  ought  to  have  moved  him  to 
foitearance,  could  turn  aiiide,  unprovoked, 
from  baying  the  British  lion,  to  "scatter  ar- 
rows, tire  brands,  and  death"  amons  his  most 
•incere  and  disinterested  well- wisn era,  this 
linle  volume  should  seem  a  sad  "memmlo" 
|rom  the  grave  of  his  noblest  friend,  whose 
iuieniion  it  was,  m  himself  assured  tne, 
(when  last  mygneBt,in  the  fall  of  1841,) 
itutif  God  Dermitted  him  to  conclude  his 
essay,  it  shonld  be  dedicated  to  Daniel 
O'ConneUl 

Wh.  Geo.  Heas, 

Biliimore,  Dec.  19tb,  1643. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

DOXEVTIC  SLAVERY  *HD  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  sdmirabte  tsmpsr  ind  good  sense  wbicb 
oiincieriie  ihs  fbllowins  pussgci  from  iho 
"Uniied  Sides  Catholic  HucetUnr."  of  De- 
nmberEttfa,  1843,  full]' jnelifylheir  republication, 
IB  conneiion  with  ihs  letters  which  constitute 
UM  bodj  al  ihis  work. 


We  understand  that  considerable  attenlkxt 
has  been  excited  by  a  document  going  lh9 
rounds  of  the  papers,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Bull 
of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  against  Slavery," 
and  several  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  document,  and  the  truth  ttf 
the  charge  that  the  Catholics  have  concealed 
or  auppressed  it  in  the  United  Stales  foe  the 
last  four  years. 

On  recurring  to  onr  own  files,  we  find 
that  the  document  itself,  not  a  hiS,  but  an 
APOSTOLIC  LETTEB,  was  published  in  the  UiS' 
ctOimy  of  March  14tb,  1840,  and  that  our 
late  lamented  bishop,  in  his  two  first  letters 
to  the  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  pnblisheil  likewise  in  the  Miscellanj, 
Oct.  3d  and  lOlh,  1840,  fully  explained  its 
true  meaning.  We  cannot  now  say  whether 
it  was  pabli^ed  in  the  other  Cathoiic  paper* 
of  the  day,  as  we  have  not  regular  files; 
but  we  are  under  the  impression  that  such 
was  the  case.  In  the  acts  of  the  councils 
of  Baltimore,  there  is  a  record  of  its  having 
been  formally  read  and  accepted  by  the 
prelates  in  the  council  of  1840.  So  much 
for  Catholics  concealing  or  snppressing  it. 
It  was  likewise  given  to  thepublio  through 
other  channels.  It  is  found,  for  exam[&, 
in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Forayth's  address  to 
the  people  of  Geonpa,  on  the  nomination  of 
General  Harrison  ^r  the  presidency.  And 
yet  in  just  ihiee  years  it  is  again  trumpeted 
through  the  land  as  soroeuung  new  and 
hitherto  unknown !  Truly,  we  con  some- 
times be  hoaxed. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  apostolic  tetter, 
we  can  see  no  room  for  doubt  His  holiness 
speaks  of  reducing  Indians,  negroes,  and 
such  others,  into  davery;  of  assisting  those 
'ho  engage  in  that  inhuman  trafiic,  and 
through  desire  of  gain,  and  to  foster  their 
trade,  go  so  far  as  to  excite  (juarrels  and 
wars  among  them  in  their  native  country. 
He  opposes  the  condnuance  of  the  evil 
which  several  of  his  predecesBors,  whom 
I,  endeavoured  with  imperfect  sue- 
spress.  They  speak  explicitly  of 
reducing  neemen,  Indians  in  South  Ame- 
-— ,  and  negroes  in  Guinea,  to  slavery.    In 

word,  he  condemns  what  our  own  lawi 

condemn  as  felony — the  slave  trade.  Do- 
jnestic  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  CbtiBtiaa 
world,  he  does  not  condemn.  This  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  tenor  of  the  ^ostolio  letter 
itself,  from  the  declarations  made  ooncaming 
it  in  Rome,  and  from  the  fact  that,  at  the 
fourth  provmciat  council  of  Baltimore,  in 
which  the  majority  of  bishops  were  frota 
the  slaveholdinff  slates,  it  was  accepted, 
without  any  one's  thinking  it  interfered  at 
all  with  our  domestic  pouly.    We  appre- 
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head  thers  is  a  raat  difference  between  the 
alave-traide  and  domestic  eitiveiy.  At  IsEist 
our  own  laws  make  the  distinction,  punish- 
ing the  one  and  Ranclioning  the  other.  It 
is  absurd,  then,  to  conclude  that,  because 
the  apostolical  letter  condemns  the  piratical 
slave-trade,  it  is  also  aimed  agiunst  domealic 
servitude. 

There  is  no  danger — no  poHibility,  on. 
ouiptinciples — that  Catholic  theology  shoidd 
ever  be  tinctured  with  the  fanaticism  of 
abolition.  Catholics  may  and  do  difier  in 
regard  to  slavery,  and  other  points  of  human 
pclicv,  when  considered  as  elhicai  or  po- 
litical  questions.  But  our  theology  is  fixed, 
and  is,  and  must  be  the  same  now  as  it  was 
for  the  first  eight  or  nine  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity. Duiinff  that  period,  as  Bishop  Eng- 
land nas  ably  shown  in  hie  series  of  Leittri 
to  the  Hoa.  John  Fortt/lk,  the  church,  (lett. 
xvi.)  by  the  admonitions  of  her  earliest  and 
holiest  padtOTs;  by  the  decrees  of  her  coun- 
cils, made  on  avariety  of  occasions;  by  her 
iynodical  condemnation  of  those  who,  under 

Sretext  of  religion,  would  teach  the  sit 
espise  his  master;  by  her  sanction  and 
sapport  of  those  laws  by  which  the  civil 
power  Houzht  to  preserve  the  lighls  of  the 
owner;  by  her  own  acquiring  such  propeily, 
by  deeds  of  gift  or  of  sale,  for  the  caltivation 
of  her  lands,  the  mainlenance  of  her  clergy, 
the  benefit  of  her  monasteries,  of  her  hos- 
pitals, of  her  orphans,  and  of  her  other  woAs 
of  charity,  repeatedly  and  evidently  testified 
that  she  regarded  the  possession  of  slave 
properly  as  fully  compatible  with  the  doc- 
Irines  of  the  Gospel:  and  this  whilst  she  de- 
nounced the  pirate  w^o  made  incursions  tc 
reduce  into  bondage'those  who  were  free 
and  unoffending,  and  regarded  with  just 
execration  the  men  who  fitted  out  ships  and 
hired  others  to  engage  in  the  inhuman  trafiic. 
In  Catholic  theology  the  question  is  a  setded 
one ;  and  no  one  would  be  recognised  as  a 
Catholic  who  would  utter  the  expressions 
we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  American 
abolitionists,  wlio  call  themselves  Protest- 
ants; "If  the  Bible  allows  slavery^  it  should 
be  amended."  "The  Christiamly  of  the 
nineteenth  centnry  should  as  far  excel  the 
Christianity  of  the  early  church,  as  that  did 
the  old  Jewish  law,"  &c. 

The  line  of  condnot  prescribed,  especially 
to  the  Catholic  cle^y,  is  laid  down  by  the 
Tsnerable  and  leam<Kl  Bishop  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  hie  standard  work,  Th^ilogia  ifyrafU, 
TtA.  1^  tract,  v.,  cap.  vi.,  and  tract  viii.,  cap. 
iv.  From  the  first  cited  chapter  we  trans- 
Ul«  the  foUowing  paragraph. 

"  Bat  whsi  la  to  bs  ihoaghc  of  (he  domeitie 
■ervirude  which  «iials  in  moii  of  the  Somhern 
•odWeiiemSialM,  whero  ibaposiirityof  ihoM 


•me  brought  irain  Afriett  Kill  remiin  in 
alaverjt    ll  is  iadeed  iq  b«  regretied  liut  in  iba 

preaenl  fulness  of  liberty,  in  which  til  glory, 
ihere  should  be  ao  many  ilavea,  and  that  to  guard 
agsinal  iheir  movemenia,  il  has  been  neceiuary 
'~  ~~aa  lawa  prohibiting  iheir  educsiion.  and  in 
pUcee  greally  Teatricling  iheir  eierciae  of 
religion.  NeverlbelsBB,  Bincfl  aucb  ia  the  siala 
of  inings,  nothing  should  bs  altempled  aaainat 
ie  liwB,  nor  anything  be  done  or  said  that 
'ould  make  ibem  bear  their  yoke  unwillingly. 
Bui  the  prndenire  and  the  charity  of  the  aacred 
miniaiera  shoald  appear  in  their  etiecling  thai  the 
■Ibtbb,  imbued  wilh  Christian  morale,  render 
■ervica  to  theii  maatera,  venerating  God,  (h« 
lupreme  Mailer  of  all ;  and  ifaat  ibe  toaalers  be 
juBt  and  kind,  and  by  their  humanity  and  care 
Tor  their  aaWalion,  endeavour  to  miligale  the 
eondiiion  of  their  alaves.  The  Aposires  hsTa 
lett  us  theae  rales;  which  if  any  one  should  nr- 
glecl,  and,  through  a  feeling  of  humanity,  en- 
deavour to  overturn  the  entire  ealablished  order, 
be  would  in  moat  cases  but  aggravsle  (be  con- 
dition of  ibe  slaves.  The  Pope,  in  the  beitira- 
memioned  constitution,  omitted  not  to  lay  this 
before  us.  'For  the  A  post  lea,  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghoal,  tsaght  alaves  to  obey  ihetr  lemparal 
Tnasien,  aa  they  would  Christ  himaelf,  and  to  do 
tbe  will  of  God  cheerfully:  and  they  also  gave  a 
precept  lo  the  uiaateri  to  act  kindly  toward* 
their  alavea,  lo  give  them  what  is  juet  and  rei- 
Bonabte,  and  to  refrain  from  threatening  them, 
knowing  that  the  Lord  of  both  is  in  heaven,  and 
that  wiib  Him  there  is  no  acceptation  of  pet- 


How  strictly  this  ins(n]t:tion  is  complied 
with,  and  how  beneficial  are  its  eflecla,  is 
known  to  every  one  who  has  any  knowleilge 
of  the  character  of  Catholic  slaves.  They 
are  everywhere  distinguished  aa  a  body  for 
orderly  habits  and  fidelity  to  iheir  masters; 
so  much  so,  thai  in  Maryland,  where  ihey 
are  numerous,  their  value  is  20  or  25  per 
cent  above  that  of  others. 

We  have  said  this  much,  not  to  vindicate 
the  southern  clergy  of  our  church  from  the 
charge  of  abolilionism,  for  we  believe  it  has 
never  been  preferrea  against  them,  but 
simply  to  satisfy  the  intjuities  of  some  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  whose  attention  has  been 
drawn  by  recent  events  to  this  subject. 
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GREG0RIU8,   PP.  XVI. 

Adfiititram  rei  memoriam. 

In  suptemo  Apostolatns  fastigio  codeI)- 

tuti,  et  Dullis  licet  aufiragantibus  meritis 

gerentes  vicem  Jesu  ChriMi  Dei  Fitii,  qui 
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pmpter  nimiam  carilatem  roam  Homo 
nwtoe  mori  etiun  pro  Mundi  redemptioae 
digaUUB  e«t,  ad  Noettam  paslondem  solllci- 
tuSioera  peninere  aniniadverltmus,  ut  Fi- 
deles  ab  inhumaao  Nigntaram  eeu  aliorum 
quommciunque  hominum  meicatu  svertera 
peuiiiu  BtudeornDS.  Sane  cam  primum 
uidundi  coepit  Evuigelii  lux,  seDserunt 
alleiiui  pliinmum  apud  ChiiBtiatios  condi' 
tionem  sitam  misen  illi,  qui  tanto  tunc 
numera  bellonun  praeaenira  occasione  in 
WTvituteni  dacieeiroani  duTeniebant.  Inspi- 
nli  enim  a  diviao  Spiritu  ApOBtoli  servoB 
quidem  ipsos  docebant  obediie  dominia  car- 
ntdibuB  Bicut  ChriBto^  et  facers  voluntatem 
Dei  ezanimo;  dommia  veco  prscipiebani 
nt  bene  erga  Berroa  agerent,  et  quod  justum 
est  et  ffiquum  eis  praatarent,  ac  temit- 
terenl  minas,  acienles  quia  illoram  et  ipso- 
rnm  Domiuue  est  in  ctflia,  et  peraoQarum. 
acceptio  non  est  apud  Eum.*  Univeraim 
veto  cum  sinceta  erga  omnes  caritaa  Evan- 
gelii  Lege  aummopeie  oonunendaretui,  et 
CbtistUB  DomiDUB  aedaraseet  habitunim  se 
tamqnaiQ  factum  au!  denegatnm  sibi  ipai 
quidquid  benignitatis  et  misericordis  mmi- 
mis  et  indj^entibos  pnestitatn  aut  negalum 
fuisset,t  mcila  inde  contigit  nedum  ut 
Chjialiaut  servoa  suob  pissertim  Chiiati- 
uiM  Tsluti  tyatrom  loco  habecent,}  aed 
etiam  nt  proniores  essenl  ad  illoe  qui  mere- 
tentDT  libeilate  donandoa;  good  quidem  oc- 
casioue  imprimia  Paachalium  Solemnium 
fieri  coDBuevisse  indicat  Gregorins  Nyv 
■enuB.^  Nee  defuerunt  gui  ardeiitioTe  cari- 
taie  excitati  ae  ipsos  in  Tincula  conjecerunt, 
ut  alioa  redimerent :  quorum  multos  ee  no- 
tisse  tesiatur  ApostoUcua  Vii  ideinque  aano- 
tieeiinB  recordationia  Prscesaor  Noeter 
Clemens  I. II  Igitsi  progreEsa  temporis 
Eibnicanim  Buperatitiouum  caligine  pleniua 
diseipaia,  et  nidiorum  quoque  populorum 
IDoriDue  Fidei  per  Caiitalem  operantis  bene> 
ficio  mitigaliB,  tea  eo  tandem  deveuit  ut 
jam  a  plunbus  asculia  nulli  apud  pinrimu 
ClixiBtianorDcn  gentea  e«rvi  habeantui.  Ve- 
nim,  dolentes  admodum  dicimus,  fuerunt 
inibinde  ex  ipsa  Fidelium  numero  qui  sotdi- 
dioris  lucri  cupidine  tuipiter  obctecali  in 
diwitia  remotiaque  Tenia  Indoa.  Nigritaa, 
miserosve  alioa  in  Servitutem  redigsre,  eeu 
t  instiluto  amplialoque 


*  Ad  Ephenoa 
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t  LBCtantiua  Divio.  InititDliml.  Lib.  r.  c,  IG 
Tom.  i>.  Biblioib.  Vetarnro  FBinim  Veitaiiii  i 
Gillandio  ediin  p.  3 IS. 

i  De  Rawirrect.  Domini  Cm.  iii.  Tom.  iii.  p 
430.    Operom  edit.  PansiaDBti  Anni  163S. 

R  Ad  C<mntb.  F.p.  i.  cap.  M.  Tom  ■.,  BibI 
Gdaadii  p.  3S. 


captivi  fiicti  ab  aliis  fuerant ,  indignum  h(»uiD 
facinua  iuvare  non  dubilarent.  Haud  sane 
praelermieerunt  plurea  glor.  mem.  Romani 
Fonliflces  PrffiCBBBOies  Nostii  [apiebenderfl 
gravitei  pro  f>uo  munere  illorum  nuionem, 
utpote  apintuali  ipsonim  aaluti  noiiam,  et 
Chrisliano  noroini  probtoBam ;  ex  qua  eiiam 
illud  conaequi  pervidebant,  ut  infidelinm 
geotes  ad  reram  nostram  Religionem  odio 
Eabeadam  magis  masque  obfirmoientur. 
Quo  epectani  Aposiolicie  Littane  Paul!  III. 
die  39  Maii.  hdixxvii..  sub  Piscatoria 
AdquIo  data*  ad  Cardinalem  Aichiepisco- 
puin  Toletanum :  et  alie  deinceps  eiadem 
ampliotea  ab  Urbano  VIII.,  datcn  die  23 
Aprilis,  MocxxKU.,  ad  CoUectorem  Jurium 
Camera  Apostolic le  in  Ponugatlia;  quibua 
■'-  Litteria  ii  nominatim  gravissinie  coeroen- 
r,  qui  Occidentalea  ant  Meridionales  In- 
«  in  servitmem  redigere,  veudeie,  emere, 
nunutare,  vel  donare,  ab  uxotibuB  el  filiie 
euiB  aeparare,  rebus  et  bonis  suis  epoliare, 
ad  alia  loca  deducere  et  tiansminere,  ant 
qifpquo  modo  libertate  piivare,  in  aeivituie 
letineie,  nee  non  prsdicta  agentibus  con- 
silium, auxilium,  favorem,  et  operam  quo- 
cumque  prretentu,  et  qumsiio  colore  pra- 
Btare^  aut  id  liciium  ptKdicare,  aeu  docem| 
ac  alias  quomodotibet  prsmisaia  cooperan 
auderent  aeu  prasumerent.*  Has  memo- 
ratorum  Ponlincum  Sanctionea  confinoavit 
postmodum  et  renovavit  Benedictua  XIV., 
no  vie  Apostolicis  Litteria  ad  Antistites 
Brasilia  el  alianim  quarumdam  Regionum 
dahe  die  20  Decembris,  hdccili.,  qui- 
bus  eumdem  in  finem  ipaorum  Pnesulum 
soliicitudinem  excitavit.f  Anlea  quoque 
alius  his  antiquior  Prscessot  Noaiei  Piua 
ll.j  qnum  ana  Btalp  Lusitanorum  imperi- 
um  m  Guineam  Nigiitanun  regiouem  pro- 
fecretur,  Litteras  aed  it  die  7  Octobiis, 
MccccLin.,  ad  Episcopum  BubiceoBem 
eo  profeclumm ;  in  quibua  nedum  Antistid 
ipaiopportunas  ad  sacrum  Ministehum  inibi 
cum  majori  frnctn  ezercendum  facultatea 
impertiius  fuit,  aed  eadam  occasione  gia- 
vitei  in  CbiiaUauoe  illos  animadTertit,  qui 
Neopbjrtos  in  aervituiem  abatrahebantt  Et 
noslris  etiam  temporibus  Pius  VII.,  eodem, 
quo  Bui  Deceseoresj  religionis  et  coritatis 
spiritu  inductus,  ofncia  sua  apud  potentee 
Viros  seduto  ioterposuit,  ut  Nlgritarum  com- 
merciam  tandem  inter  Christianos  omnino 
cesGaret.  Hffi  quidem  Prfficessorum  Noa- 
trorum  Sanctionea  et  oura  profuemitt,  Deo 

*  In  Bailer.  Rom.  edit.  ifpiB  Hainardi  Tom, 
ii.  pan  3  i  Const.  fi(H.  p.  183. 
t  In  Balluio  Bsnedicti  XIV.  Tom.  i.  Contt.  i. 
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bene  juvante,  noa  pomm    Indis  aliieque 

fraidictia  a,  rrudtilitale  iaTodeDtiiun,  Beu  a 
lercalomm  Chrislianomni  cupidittitetutan- 
dis;  Don  ita  lamen  ul  Sancta  htec  Sedee  da 
pleno  suorum  in  id  studiorum  exitu  Isfari 
poeaet;  quum  immo  comntercium  Nigrila- 
rum,  etai  noDuuiia  ex  parte  innninuninj; 
adhuc  lamen  a  ChristianiB  plaiibus  exeicea' 
tur.  Quare  nos  tantum  hajusmodi  piobrum 
a  cunctis  ChristiBnomni  finibuB  aveitere 
Aupientes,  ac  re  universa  nonnullis  etiam 
VenerabilibuH  FratribuH  Noetris  S.  R.  E. 
Cardinalibuii  in  conailium  adhibilis,  iDatme 
peipeoea,  PrsdecesHonim  NoBtrorum  in- 
siBtentea  vestigiis,  Auctoritate  Apostolica 
oinnes  cujUBcumqne  conditionis  Chriali- 
fidelea  admonemue  et  obtestamur  in  Do- 
mino Tehementer,  ne  quia  audeal  in  poB- 
terum  Indoe,  Nigritae,  wu  alios  hujusmodi 
hominei  injuBla  Teiare,  aut  Bpoliaro  suie 
boois^  aut  in  Berrhutem  redi^re,  vel  atiiB 
taiia  in  eoe  patraiitibiA  auxilium  aat  favo- 
lem  pTfBBtare ;  Beu  exercete  inhumanum 
illud  comiDercium,  quo  NigritK,  tamquaini 
ei  non  hominee  Bed  pure  putaque  animanlia 
foient.  in  servitulem  ulcumque  redacti,  sine 
tillo  diBcrimine,  contra  iuBtilin  et  humani- 
tatis  jura,  emantur,  vendnntur,  ac  duri&siiniB 
interdum  laboribus  eiantlandiB  devoventur, 
et  insapei  locri  spe  primia  Nigritarum  occa- 

SatoribuB  per  coramercium  idem  propoeita, 
iBsidia  etiam  et  perpetna  quodammodo  in 
illornni  n^onibus  prnlia  foventur.  Enini- 
▼ero  Noa  pradicta  omnia,  lamqnam  Christi- 
Buo  noimne  proteue  indigna,  Auctoritate 
ApOBtolica  rflprobamus;  eademque  Aucto- 
ritate districte  ptohibemus  alqns  interdict- 
muB,  ne  quia  EkNsleaiaBticus  aut  Laicus 
ipsnm  Olud  Nigritamra  commereium  veluti 
licitum  sub  quof  is  obtentu  aut  quteaito  co- 
lore tueri,  aut  alttei  contra  ea,  qus  noetris 
luBce  ApoBtolicis  Litleris  monuimus,  pisdi- 
care  seu  quomodolibet  publico  Tel,pnvatim 
docete  prsgnmat, 

Ut  aatem  eradem  h<e  Nostra  Litters 
omnibue  bcilins  ionolescant,  neo  quisquam 
illarum  ignorantiam  allegare  possit,  decemi- 
mua  et  tnandomtu  lUas  ad  valvas  BaaiUcie 
Prindpis  Apeotolorum,  et  Cancellaiis,  Apo»- 
tolicse  nee  non  Curim  Gflneralis  in  Monte' 
Citatorio,  ac  in  Acie  Campi  Flors  de  Urbe 
per  aliquem  ex  Cursoribus  NoHtri^  ut  moris 
BBL  publican^  illanimque  exempla  ibidem 
affix  a  relinqui. 

Datum  Romffl  apud  S.  Mariam  Majorem 
Bub  Annulo  Fiscatoris  die  III.    Decembris 
UDCOCX^iiix.  PoDtificaluaNostriAunoNODO. 
ALomuB  Cakd.  Lambhuschini. 


N.  B.— The  tranBlsloi  bas  nirned  il  a  TCrbllill 
ralher  thin  gracefnl  tranalition. 
APOSTOLIC    LETTER 


CDMCEHNIMO  THJ«  NOT  CARBTINO  ON  TSDt  TaiOT 
IN  NEGROES. 

At  Rome :— Bv  ihe  Types  of  the  Urban 
Collage.— 1840. 

GREGORY  XVI.,  POPE. 

For  (A«  future  memory  q/'  the  matter. 

Placed  atthe  Bupieme  height  of  ibeApce- 
tolale,  and,  although  no  merits  of  our  own 
assisting,  viceffsirenta  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.  who,  by  reason  of  his  exceed- 
ing great  cnaritf,  having  been  made  man, 
hath  also  Touchsafed  to  die  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world,  we  counider  that  it  pet- 
tainelb  to  our  pastoral  soticilude  that  we 
should  thoroughly  endeavour  to  turn  awa; 
the  faithful  from  the  inhuman  tiaffic  in  ne- 
groes, or  any  other  class  of  men. 

When,  indeed,  the  light  of  the  Gospol  first 
began  to  be  diffuaed,  those  wretched  per- 
sons, who,  at  that  time,  in  such  great  num- 
ber, weut  down  into  the  most  rigorous  elave- 
ry,  principally  by  occasion  of  wan,  felt  theii 
condition  rerv  much  alleviated  among  the 
Christians.  For  the  ApoUles,  inspired  by 
the  divine  Spirit,  taught,  in  tact,  the  slaves 
themselves  to  obey  ineir  carnal  masters  as 
Christ,  and  to  do  the  will  of  God  from  the 
heart;  but  they  commanded  the  maatera  to 
act  welt  towards  their  slaves,  and  to  do  to 
them  what  is  just  and  equal,  and  to  fbrbev 
threaleningB;  Icnowing  tnat  there  is  a  Mas- 
ter, both  of  mose  and  of  themselves  in  the 
heavenB,  and  that  with  Him  there  is  no  re- 
spect of  persons.* 

Universally,  however,  since  riDCers  cfaa- 
rily  to  all  would  most  strenuously  be  recom- 
mended by  the  law  of  the  Goepel,  and 
Christ,  our  Lord,  could  declare  that  he  would 
BBteem  as  done  or  denied  to  himself  what- 
ever of  kindness  or  mercy  might  be  done 
or  denied  to  the  least  and  to  the  poor,t  it  j 
easily  ensued  therefrom^not  only  that  Chris- 
''~ns  should  regard  their  slaves,  and  espe- 

illy  ChrislianB,  aa  brethren,}  but  also  that 
they  should  be  more  prone  to  present  with 


!plit,  ID  Ephei.  vi.  i  teqq.,  Epist.  lo  Cti' 
toaiana  iii.  39  leqq.  ir.  1. 
''  Mslth,  XXV.  39,  ssqq. 
LseiBniinaDiv.  Inaiit.  Lib.  v.  ch.  t6,*ol.<v. 
IsEiion  of  ibe  ancient  Farhera,  edited  at  Te- 
I,  bf  GillandiuB,  page  316. 
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libeitf  thoae  who  might  deaerre  it;  which, 
indeed,  G/egoiy,  of  NysBa,  indicates  to  hare 
been  Snt  habitually  dona  on  the  occaaioa  of 
the  paschal  HoIemniiiBs.*  Not  were  want- 
ing Mims  who,  excited  by' more  ardent  chtt- 
tit^,  CBtl  ihemBolvea  into  cI^^h  that  they 
mi^bt  redeem  otheiBjf  of  whom  that  apoB- 
talic  tnaji,  our  pradeceaeor,  Clement  L,  the 
urns  of  most  holy  memoiy,  testifies  that  he 
had  known  many.t  Therefore,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  darknesa  of  pagan  supeistitions 
being  more  folly  dissipated,  and  me  laoralB 
ilao  of  the  nidei  nations  being  softened  by 
meauB  of  faith  working  by  charity,  the  mat- 
ter progressed  so  far  that  sow,  for  many 
sees,  no  slaTes  can  bo  held  among  many 
Chriatian  nations.  But,  grieving  much  we 
By  it,  there  were  subaeauontly.  from  tho 
Tery  number  of  the  foiinful,  tnoee  who, 
basely  blinded  by  the  lust  of  sordid  gain,  in 
lemole  and  distant  lands,  reduced  to  slavery 
lodiaas,  negroes,  or  other  miserebte  per- 
Mns;  01,  by  traffic  begun  and  extended  in 
those  who  nad  been  made  captive  bv  others, 
did  not  heHtate  to  aid  the  ahameful  crime 
of  the  latter.  By  no  means^  indeed,  did 
niMy  Roman  Pontifls  of  glonouB  memory, 
ODr  predecesaars,  omit  severely  to  rebuke, 
according  to  theii  duty,  the  conduct  of  those 
penons  as  dangerous  to  their  own  spuitual 
safety,  and  die^racefiU  to  the  Chrinian 
name;  from  which,  also,  they  perceived 
this  to  follow,  that  the  nations  ot  infidels 
voold  be  more  and  mo[«  hardened  to  hate 
onr  tme  religion.  To  which  refer  the  apos- 
tolic letter  of  Paul  III,,  of  the  29ih  day  of 
May,  1537,  given  under  the  Fisherman's 
Sing  to  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  another,  subsequently,  more  ample  than 


*  Third  SenuoD  en  the  Resurrection  of  tha 
I<ord,val.3,psge  420,  works,  Paris  edition,  163S. 

t  Neil  ty  Hi  TVoiuIiKar.— This  TeferErhce  to 
Ibe  Trinilsrinns  hu  baen  invidiouslj;  italidttd 
bf  ■  ceriiiD  pro fligils 'transcriber,  with  ihs  ap- 


i  commendatioi 


^ who 

([•naiici  ihemselvea  or  hirelinga  of  fanalies)  are 
tngsged  in  facilitaiing  the  escape  of  runaway 
sliTesfrom  the  Souihem  Stales,  and  who  sume. 

the  vi      . 

leider,  ttoweier,  sboald  be  informed  ihnt  there 
(lilted,  in  "  iba  agea  of  Faith,"  numerous  fra- 
temiiiea  of  dsvoied  men,  who,  foriilied  by  pre- 
vious discipline  io  encounter  the  temptations  of 
Ibai  state,  went  into  volnntar)'  servitude  in  ei- 
ciiazigB  brslavBs.  whose  Ireedom  tbey  pnrohaaed 
with  ibeir  own,  thus,  lit  era  I  ly  "  being  madecap- 
tivei  by  the  love  of  Christ."  When  aholilionists 
do  this,  or  snyibing  like  it,  we  msy  believe  they 
are  led  by  ins  "spirit  ibal  is  first  purs,  then 
peaceable,"  but  noi  till  then. 

t  To  Coiiolb.  E(ris(.  1,  cbap.  K,  vol.  1,  Gal- 
laodias  oollection,  p.  35. 


the  former,  by  Urban  VIII.,  given  on  tha 
22d  day  of^  April,  1639,  to  the  Collector  of 
the  RigntB  of  ine  Apostolic  Chamber  in  Por- 

' ',,  m  which   letter   they  are   by  name 

:  severely  censured  who  should  dare  or 
presume  to  reduce  to  slavery  the  westem  or 
southern  Indians,  to  sell,  to  buy,  to  exchange, 
or  pve  them  away,  to  sepatate  ihem  from 
their  wives  and  children,  or  spoil  them  of 
their  property  and  goods,  to  conduct  oi  send 
them  to  other  places,  or  in  any  manner  to 
deprive  them  of  liberty,  or  retain  ihem  in 
slavey,  and  also  to  anbrd  to  diose  who  do 
lEoresaid  things,  counsel,  ud,  favour  or 
tance,  npon  any  pretext  or  studied  ex- 
cuse, or  to  preach  or  teach  that  it  is  lawtiil, 
ot  in  any  other  mode  to  oo-oparaie  in  the 
premises.*  These  ordinances  of  the  said 
poniitb,  Benedict  XIV.  afterwards  confirmed 
and  renewed  by  a  new  aposlotic  letter  to  the 
Bishops  of  Brazil,  and  of  certain  other  re- 
gions, given  on  the  iOth  day  of  December, 
1741,  by  which  he  excited  the  solicitude  of 
those  prelates  to  the  same  end.t  Still  ear- 
lier, moreover,  another  predecessor  of  ours, 
more  ancient  than  these,  Pins  11^  when,  in 
hi«  time,  the  dominion  of  the  Portngueso 
was  extended  into  Guinea,  a  region  of  the 
negroes,  gave  a  letter  on  the  7th  day  of  Oc- 
lober,  1462,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rubi  (1)  who 
was  about  to  proceed  thither,  in  which  ha 
not  only  conferred  oa  that  prelate  ptopei 
&cnlties  foe  exercising  his  sacred  ministry 
in  that  region  with  greater  fmit,  but,  on 
the  same  occasion,  animadverted  severely 
against  those  Christians  who  dragged  the 
neophytes  into  slavery.t  And,  in  our  times, 
also,  Pius  VII.,  led  by  the  same  spirit  of  re* 
ligion  and  charity  as  nis  predecessors,  sedu- 
lously interposed  his  offices  with  influential 
Eersons,  thai  the  traffic  in  negroes  should  at 
inglh  cease  entirely  among  Christians. 
These  ordinances  and  cares  of  our  prede- 
cessors, indeed,  by  the  aid  of  God,  profited 
not  a  little  in  protecting  the  Indians  and  other 

Srsons  aforesaid  from  the  craelty  of  inra- 
is  or  the  cupidity  of  Christian  merchants; 
not  so  much,  however,  that  this  holy  see 
could  rejoice,  in  the  full  success  of  its  effiirts 
in  that  oehalf;  since,  on  the  contrary,  the 
trafiio  in  negroes,  altnough  in  some  degree 
dimiaished,  is  yet,  hitherto,  carried  on  by 
many  Christians.  Wherefore  we.  desiriiig 
to  turn  away  so  great  a  reproacn  as  this 
from  all  the  boundaries  of  Christians,  and 
the  whole  matter  being  maturely  weighed, 

*  InBullarinm  Romanam,prinladb]'Mainard, 
vol.  vi.  part  3,  conal.  604,  p.  183. 
t  Id  (he  Bnllarium  of  Benedict  XIT.  vol.  1, 
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into  council,  treading  in  the  footetepe  of 
piedeceasore,  with  ap6«tolic  authority,  do 
vehemently  admoniBa  and.  adjure  in  the 
Lord  all  believers  in  Christ,  of  whatsoever 
c<Hidition,  that  no  one  hereafter  may  dare 
unjusliy  to  molest  Indians,  negroes,  or  other 
men  of  this  sort ;  or  to  spoil  them  of  their 
goods:  ot  to  reduce  them  to  slavery;  or  lo 
exlend  help  or  favour  to  others  who  perpe- 
trate such  things  against  them  j  or  to  exer- 
cise that  inhuman  tmde  by  which  aegroes, 
as  if  they  were  not  men,  but  mere  ajiimals, 
howsoever  reduced  into  slavery,  are,  whh' 
out  any  distinction,  contrary  to  the  Uws  of 
justice  and  humanity,  bought,  sold,  ^d 
doomed  sometimes  to  the  most  severe  and 
exhausting  labours'  and,  moreover,  the  hope 
of  gain  being  by  that  trade  proposed  to  the 
first  captors  of  the  negroes,  diHsenBiana,  also, 
Bw],  as  it  were,  perpetual  wars  are  fomented 
in  their  countnes.  We,  indeed,  with  apos- 
tolic authority,  do  reprobate  all  the  afore- 
said actions  as  utterly  unworthy  of  Ihe 
Chiistiau  name ;  and,  by  the  same  apostolic 
authority,  do  strictly  prohibit  and  interdict 
that  any  ecclesiastic  or  lay  person  shall  pre- 
sume to  defend  that  very  trade  in  negToes 
as  lawful  under  any  pretext  or  studied  ex- 
cuse, or  otherwise  to  preach,  or  in  any  man- 
ner, pubhcly  or  privately,  to  teach  contrary 
to  those  thmgs  which  we  hare  chared  in 
this,  our  Apostolic  Letter.  But  that  this,  oiu 
same  letter,  may  be  more  easiiy  notorious 
lo  all,  nor  any  one  may  be  able  to  allege 
ignorance  of  it,  we  decree  and  order  it  to 
be  published,  as  is  customary,  by  one  of 
our  cuTsilors,  at  the  doors  of  the  ctiutcb.  of 
^e  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  Apoatolic 
Chancery,  and  of  the  General  Court  upon 
Mount  Citorio,  and  at  (the  line?)  of  the 
Campo  di  Fiora  de  urbe,  and  the  copies  to 
be  fixed  there. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St  Mary  Major's,  un- 
der the  Fishennaa's  Ring,  on  the  3d  day  of 
December,  1639,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Oi 
pontificate. 

ALomus  Cabdinai.  LAHBamcHun. 


The  letters  on  this  sobiect,  issued  by  the 
holy  &ther  will  be  found  on  our  columns. 
The  srosa  misconduct  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, (luring  ages,  in  carrying  on  this  traffic 
IS  palpably  cruel  and  demoralizing.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  paswd  away 


mnce  our  Union  has  lifted  her  votce  and 
armed  her  fleets  for  its  suppression.  Sla- 
very it  is  true,  continues  amongst  us,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  opinions  and  desires 
of  the  South  upon  the  suDJect,  il  is  imposM- 
ble  that  it  shguld  be  abofished  for  a  con«- 
derable  lime  to  come,  without  the  most  in- 
jurious results,  not  merely  to  property  but  to 
society.  The  physical  situation  of  our  daves 
is,  to  say  the  least,  equally  good  as  that  of 
any  labouring  jpopulaiion  in  Christendom. 
Ofthe  moral  euects  of  a  stale  which  admits 
of  no  immediate  change  it  is  niielesa  to 
treat.  We  will  only  remark  from  our  own 
experience  that  no  truth  is  to  us  more  evi- 
dent than  that  intermeddling  of  northern 
abolitionists  has  tended  fo  retard  the  gene- 
rousand  humane  efibctB  which  the  Southern 
proprietors  were  spontaneously  making  for 
the  increase  of  Ihe  comforts  and  the  ame- 
Uoralion  ofthe  moral  condition  of  the  slave. 
They  are  in  a  different  position  from  those 
who  have  been  the  former  traders  in  the 
African  market,  who  have  thence  bron^it 
away  the  negro  and  taken  the  money  of  ma 
South  for  him  whom  they  sold  into  slavery, 
and  now,  having  no  sacrifice  of  Iheir  own 
to  make,  call  upon  the  South  in  the  name 
of  humanity  to  emancipate  those  whoM 
price  has  enriched  themselves. 

The  papal  document  leaches  two  great 
principles  to  which  we  firmly  adhere,  viz.: 
That  It  is  hi^y  unbecoming  in  those  who 
profess  the  Chnstian  name,  to  reduce  into 
slavery  those  who  have  their  natural  free- 
dom, and  to  inflict  upon  them  ail  the  conse- 
quent evils  of  bondage,  and,  that  it  is  un; 
becoming  in  a  Christian  to  treat  one  who  is 
in  servitude  with  cruelty  or  with  undeserved 
harshness,  oppression  or  injury, — and  that 
not  only  their  physical  but  moral  necessities, 
should  be  liberally  provided  for  by  those  to 
whom  they  belong. 

But  in  preferring  that  there  should  be  that 
absence  of  servitude  which  once  generally 
prevailed  throughout  Christendom ;  the  do- 
cument is  far  from  censuring  those,  who 
without  their  own  choice,  have  been  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  managing  their  pro- 
perty with  a  delicacy,  a  responsibility  and 
perplexity,  to  which  they  who  vihfy  us  ars 
strangers.  Whatever  our  own  vrishoa  re- 
specting slavery  may  be,  we  are  firmly  of 
the  opinion,  that  in  all  ihe  South  there  is 
less  cruelty  and  injustice  committed  against 
the  slave  by  his  owner,  than  there  is  com- 
mitted by  (he  American  abolitionists  against 
the  American  slaveholders. 
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Chuleilon,  Sepiembn  39ih,  1840. 
Su: — Your  address  to  the  people  of 
Georgia,  dated  at  Prederickeburg,  Va.,  Aa- 
^29,  u  now  before  me.  Appended  to  it 
II  the  state  of  the  vote  at  the  Harrieburg 
Convention,  by  which  General  Harrison  was 
choaen  as  tte  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
npoa  vhoin  the  opponents  of  the  preeent 
Mminisbatioa  bad  determined  to  rally. 
Yonr  object,  aa  you  declare  in  the  address, 
it  to  chow  that  "be  was  forced  upon  the 
southern  portion  of  [the  opposition]  by  the 
combination  of  anti-masonry  and  abobiuM- 
ivB,"  Hia  exhibition  of  the  docunient  waa 
iuiendsd  foi  this  puipoee. 

hi  another  part  of  your  address  yon  ad- 
Teit  to  the  coodnct  of  Great  Britain  respect- 
ing slaves,  and  make  special  reference  to 
two  resolutions  unaniraoaGly  adopted  by 
"the  World's  Conysniion,"  which  met  in 
London  in  the  month  of  June  last,  and 
which  you  tins  descdbe : 

"Thoae  rsBolulioD*  denoance  lbs  remoTsI  of 
•liTn  from  ibe  old  lo  the  new  (lalaa  ai  an  un- 
righlcaiu  irsSc.  of  which  60,000  are  annuall)i 

ahbomncc  are  acknowledged,  ihal  it  abaald  be 
prolecied  and  cheriabed  bf  ihia  government. 
Thu  il  involves  bardnaaa  of  beart  in  lbs  trodera, 
■nd  cmsItT  lo  the  Degroea,  ia  aaseried  ;  and  tbat 
afleetail  mean*  ahauld  ba  immedialely  taken  lo 
remove  ibis  ttain  from  the  character  ^  lAii  no- 
lin.  Waa  thcTB  ever  aucb  ■  compound  of  igna- 
nnca.  foljy,  and  inaolencel  The  bruial  O'Con. 

and  hli  iruulta  ifl  Ihe  repre sen i stive  of  a  foreign 
gOTernmeni  near  hia  own.  hia  viiuperaiion  of 
two  of  oar  gmiaeni  public  men.  were  quite  in 
lunnonj  wjib  ihe  occnaion.  Tba  Iraniporlslioti 
ofBur  property  from  Vircinia  lo  Louisiana — the 
iiiEemalalave  trade,  mark  yon— is  '  unrightei 
and  efiecinal  maana  ougtil  to  ba  taken  in 


ibe  iranaporlaiioa  of  Slav 
from  one  aiaie  I 
the  aale  of  slave 


the 

We 

„  ;aa  of 

r  land  or  by  aes. 

iicii,  a  prohibhion  of 

.  _  -hall  be  ripe  for  eiiher 

»(  the  late  Mr.  Rufus  King's  or  General  Hani- 
*on'a  plan  of  grsdusi  enisncipstion ;  the  govern- 
nenl  pnrchaae  of  ibe  blacke  by  ihe  proceeda  of 
Ibe  pnblic  lands,  or  bv  ifae  use  of  the  aurplua 
revenue, — taxes  and  duties  being  properly  in- 
cresied  to  make  ihsl  surplus  luge  enougb  lo 
eSeeluBte  tbe  objecl." 


dress  also,  the  following  passage  r^pecting 
the  British  govenunent:  "The  tame  go- 
vernment has  been  lately  employing  itself 
as  the  volimteet  or  selected  agent  of  the 


Pope  in  presenting  an  apostolic  letter  on 
slavery  to  some  of  the  Spanish  American 
states, — a  letiei  which  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable was  prepared  under  influence  pro- 
ceeding from  tlie  British  isles."    And  yon 


la  from  the  British  isles."    And  yo' 
place  Uiis  letter  upon  your  appendix.    Do 


venture  a  rash  opinion,  when  I  say  that 
your  objecl  was,  lo  show  a  union  of  senti' 
ment,  if  not  a  co-operation  hostile  to  south- 
ern interests,  between  the  abolitionist  sup* 
porters  of  General  Harrison,  the  British  go- 
vernment, the  World's  Convention,  including 
the  brutal  O'Connell  and  his  holiness  the 
Pope?  And  tbat,  therefore,  all  these  should 
be  held  in  fear  and  detestatioa  by  the 
South? 

Though  I  have  had  the  honoui  of  an  in- 
terview with  you  only  once,  and  that  seve- 
ral yflBTB  since  at  MiIIedgeviQe,  when  you 
were  govemorof  Georgia,  I  presume  we  are 
sufficiently  acquainted,  each  with  the  cha- 
racter of  me  other,  to  warrant  my  address- 
ing TOQ  not  as  a  stmnger.  For  you  per- 
sonally I  have  high  regard;  for  yotii  puolio 
conduct  in  manyplacesof  trust  and  honour, 
I  have  great  respect;  the  admin iMiation  in 
which  you  hold  so  prominent  a  place,  has 
my  full  confidence;  and  did  I  take  an  active 
part  in  politics,  it  should  have  my  feeble 

I  have  been  opposed,  elsewhere,  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  my  spiritual 
office,  by  the  leading  abolitionists  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  ground  of  my  being 
abishop  in  the  southern  uavehoiding  states, 
and  for  having  reproved  Mr.  O'Connell's 
assaulla  upon  our  planters  more  than  eleven 
years  ago;  and  my  jodgment  and  feeling 
are  now  what  they  were  then.  Yet  I  do 
not  consider  Mr.  O'Connell  a  brate,  though 
1  have  often  told  him  that  his  chaiges  were 
unwarranted  and  harsh;  nor  do  I  think  it 
would  be  proper  to  "stop  his  wind, "though 
I  greatly  disapprove  of  his  vituperation  of 
our  country ;  and  as  regatdf  the  anti-slavery  - 
folks  in  Great  Britain,  you  may  judge  of  my 
attachment  to  them,  and  my  respect  for 
their  lova  of  liberty,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
for  years,  whilst  1  resided  in  Ireland  under 
the  operation  of  the  persecuting  code  of 
Britain,  I  witnessed  the  yearly  display  by 
the  anti-slavery  society  of  ihe  preparatioB 
and  presentation  to  parliament  of  two  peti- 
tions; one  for  abolishing  the  slavery  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  the  other  for 
rivetinK  the  chains  of  the  while  slaves  in 
Irelana,  by  continuing  lo  enforce  the  penal 
laws  agamet  the  Roman  Catholics.  Mr. 
O'Connell,  at  that  period,  had,  as  one  of  his 
humble  associates  in  the  effort  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  those  laws,  the  individual  who 
hu  the  honour  to  address  you  at  preoenl ; 
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with  delight  to  the  exciting  eloquence  in 
which  Mr.  O'Conuell  portrayed  the  sanc- 
timcoiioue  hypiwrisy  of  a  heaxdesB  hand, 
that,  with  words  of  pity  on  the  lipe,  with 
wailing  in  iha  Inne,  with  wo  upon  the 
Tiaage,  and  bigotry  where  llie  heart  should 
have  been,  persisted,  year  succeeding  year, 
in  this  coiiree,  until  the  Catholic  extortea 
his  partial  freedom  as&inst  their  will !  Mr. 
O'Connell  has  not,  T  hope,  more  charity 
than  I  to  forgive  those  whom  Ood  has  com- 
manded me  to  foigive,  if  1  expect  pardon 
for  my  own  sins ;  but  I  shall  not  be  found 
widi  Mr.  O'ConDell,  banded  with  men 
whom  I  believe  to  be  unchanged  in  their 
principles,  though  not  placed  m  the  name 
circomatances  which  formerly  gare  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  showing  them  such  as 
they  are. 

1  have  now.  sir,  reduced  our  ground  of 
examination  to  a  more  nattow  space.  That 
^>ace  is  the  letter  of  the  Pope  and  its  cir- 


I  assume  yon  to  have  insintiated  that  the 
letterwaswriltenanderinfluencea  proceed- 
ing from  the  British  iaies.  IJpon  what  do 
yon  build  this  insinnation!  It  becomes  a 
man  in  your  position,  in  such  a  case,  to 
speak  out  and  to  have  no  reserve.  Your 
poution  affords  ample  opportunities  (rfleam- 
ing  the  influence  at  foreign  courts.  Do  you 
know  of  any  influence  which  the  anti-alo- 
rery  folks  of  the  British  iaIes  hod  in  this 
case!  If  you  do,  you  owe  it  to  us  of  the 
South  in  particular  to  exhibit  it,  and  to  let 
na  know  its  eitent,  aa  well  aa  its  object 

Now,  sir,  I  am  of  opinion  that  British  in- 
fluence has  had  as  httJe  connexion  with 
this  letter  as  Georgian  influence  had;  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  this  is  by  no  means 
a  novelprooedure  on  the  port  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  Pope  tells  us,  that  he  did  it  from 
a  sense  of  duty  "  We  deem  that  it  be- 
comes our  pastoral  solicitude."  And  though 
statesmen,  in  general,  pay  very  little  regant 
to  the  dedarahon  of  moiivea  in  state-papers, 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  lliat  I  have  had 
repealed  opportunitieB  of  satisfying  my  own 
mmd  as  to  the  personal  characlei  of  the 

5 resent  .supreme  Pontiff;  and  with  me,  his 
eolaration  of  a  motive  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence, and  settles  my  opinirai. 

17i«  T«ry  tenor  of  the  doonment  shows 
that  he  acted  not  in  a  novel  or  unusual 
CMuae,  but  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
principle  which  influenced  the  body  over 
which  he  presides,  from  its  very  origin,  du- 
ring successive  centuries.  Why  then  seek, 
in  British  influence,  a  cause  for  his  conduct 
on  the  present  occasion  1 
He  mentions  similar  acts  of  wreral  of  his 


predecessors;  Pius  IT.,  in  1462,  when  Ed- 
ward IV.  was  King  of  En^and,  and  the 
rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  ga,ve  to 
the  British  people  othet  occupation  than 
that  of  interfering  with  the  Poitusuese  and 
(he  aegioes  in  Africa;  Pope  Paul  III.,  who 
wrote  m  1537,  succeeded  Clement  VII.,  in 
whose  pontificate  the  kinedom  of  En^and 
was  separated  from  the  Holy  See:  and  it 
W>U  scarcely  be  asserted  that  the  apostolic 
letter  issued  by  this  Pope,  on  the  29th  of 
May  of  that  year,  was  the  result  of  Biiiisb 
influence.  You  will  not  saythat  the  British, 
who,  in  1639,  were  regaraed  as  the  most 
virulent  opponents  of  the  Holy  See,  had  in- 
fluence, and  used  it  to  procure  that  Pope 
Uibau  VHl.  Aould  issue  a  similar  apoetoGc 
letter  on  the  22d  of  April,  exacdy  the  day 
after  Charies  1.  had  cast  the  lords  Brook 
and  Say  into  prison,  and  was  so  perplexed 
by  the  Scotch  Covenanters.  Not  wHl  yon 
venture  to  assert  that  it  was  British  influ- 
ence procured  that  a  similar  apostolic  letier 
should  be  issued  by  Benedict  AlV.  iu  1741, 
when,  tmder  Geoi^  II,,  the  execution  of 
the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  was  in  full 
vigour.  And  though  the  aiili-slaTBry  so- 
cieties existed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VII.,  in  the 
fir«  portion  of  the  present  century,  yet  were 
the  penal  laws,  l6  a  consideraole  extent, 
also  in  fijll  vigour;  ojid  you  will  scarcely 
expect  us  to  brieve  that  tnis  society,  whicQ 
presented  its  annual  petition  for  the  perse- 
cution of  Catholics  and  the  abolition  of  ne- 
gro slavery,  had  great  influence  with  his 
holiness.    Thus,  sir^  I  give  you  some  of  the 


1  against  me  Pope  is  wholly  without 


reasons  for  my  opinion  that  your  insinua- 

foundation. 

I  now  proceed,  sir,  to  establish  another 
distinction,  which  I  am  astonished  yon 
could  have  overlooked.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  "  slave-trade,"  as  prohibited  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  engagement  in 
which  would  be  a  hidi  crime,  IbehoTe  a 
felony,  in  any  one  of  meir  citizens,  and  the 
continuance  of  "domestic  slavery'  in  any 
of  the  states  by  the  authority  of  that  state, 
and  with  the  existence  or  regulation  of  which 
the  government  of  the  United  Stales  has  no 
concern  whatsoever. 

The  British  Anti-elavery  Society,  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  the  American  abolitionists, 
are  equally  opposed  to  both,  in  all  places, 
and  at  all  times ;  and  they  specially  wage 
war  upon  us  at  the  South  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  "  domestic  servitude."  Ths 
Pope  neither  mentions  nor  alludes  to  this 
latter  in  his  apostolic  letter,  which  is  direct- 
ed, as  were  those  of  his  predeceseois,  solely 
and  esdnsirely  agaiiut  the  lonner.    Vet, 
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■ir,  pn  confound  his  letter  with  the  deeds 
of  ihe  Bocieties ;  and  70U  use  the  ragne  ex- 
preetion,  "an  apostolic  letter  on  slavery, " 
uislead  of  the  precise  one,  "  against  being 
engaffed  in  tAe  slare-trade,"  which  we 
■houia  expect  from  so  able  and  experi- 
enced a  diplomatiBt,  holdiiw  fnir  ^ears  the 
high  office  of  secretary  of  state  of  these 
coofederaled  republics. 

I  Bhoald  suppose,  sir,  that,  to  a  deeply 
read  and  experienced  statesman,  who  has 
been  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  I  believe  other 
partB  of  Europe,  not  merely  for  idle  tour- 
making,  but  engaged  with  courts  on  public 
btuuiGM,  the  precise  and  fixed  meaning  of 
ths  eijiresaioD,  "traffic  in  negroes,"  would 
be  as  familiar  as  "  household  words :"  and 
that  Mr.  Forsrth  would  not  stand  in  need  of 
being  reminaed  by  me,  that^  in  the  lan- 
guage of  continental  Europe,  it  is  precisely 
and  exclusively  what  the  United  Slates 
knows  as  criminal  trading  in  slaves ;  that  it 
is  not  at  all  applicable  to  what  is  known 
amongst  us  as  "  domestic  slavery."  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  u  that  of 
those  nations  to  which  I  more  paiticulaily 
alinde,  has  always  observed  tnia  distinc- 
tioQ ;  and  it  is  one  aa  obvioiu  ea  that  which 
eiieta  between  the  words  "foreign"  and 
"  domestic." 

The  Pope's  letter  apecially  describes  the 
traffic,  in  three  places.  In  one  it  saya, 
"reduced  (in  remote  lands)  Indians,  ne- 
noes  and  other  unfortunate  beings^  into 
MaTBty."  Tbia  is  the  first  ingredient  m  the 
Clime,  viz. :  redanag  thoit  who  wertfrtt  into 
tlaiiery,  and  this  in  remote  lands,  which  be- 
longed to  those  so  reduced  into  Blvrery,  and 
by  foreign  iBTaders.  The  citizens  of  Geor- 
m  have  not  reduced  any  such  persoas  into 
uaveiy.  The  letter  then  designates  another 
class  aa  criminal  by  becoming  accessories, 
"01  the  traflic  tn  Ihou  tcho  had  beta  made 
ujthe,  bg  aOten  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
courage  or  profit  by  such  unworthy  ... 
lions  ,^' — now  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
Slates  since  the  year  180S,  it  would  be 
criminal  in  one  of  out  citizens  to  go  to 
Africa  and  there  reduce  a  negro  into  slavery, 
&om  freedoni,  or  to  purchase  and  ship  for 
a  foreign  port  a  negro  bo  enslaved  by 
another,  or  to  introduce  him  into  Georgia 
or  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 
Hiis  IS  what  IS  commonly  known  u  the 
"slave-trade"  or  "traffic  in  negroes,"  and 
this  is  precisely  what  these  several  Popes 
reprehended  and  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  described  by  an 
eitiaotfrom  the  letters  of  Pope  Urban  Vlll., 
to  precisely  similBr  teems,  who  Ttdws  into 
ibwrv,  «vidently  contemplating  petsons  pie- 
nouuy  free,  and  then  respecting  &t  lamt 


pertoni;  that  is,  those  who  had  been  rtdaud 
vtto  slavery ;  5uv,  uU,  txdiange,  or  giM  than 
away;  t^aratt  memjivm  their  wties  and  chU- 
dren;  the  next  expressions  could  not  be,  by 
Qv  efibrt   of  ingenuity,  used  respecting 

domestio  slaves,"  sudi  as  are  in  oni 
states,  despoii  them  (ff  their  good*,  or  JKMO- 
'  mi,  because  in  the  canon  law  as  well  aa 

the  civil  law,  ihe  numcipium  or  "domestic 
slave,"  had  no  proper^  or  possession,  ex- 
cept what  was  permitted  to  him  as  a;wcuJtuTR 
or  allowance.  Carry  or  tend  ihem  to  other 
regioiu,  which  is  incompatible  with  "do- 
mestic slavery,"  but  precisely  the  character 
of  the  "  slave-trade,"  or  tn  any  matmer  de- 
prive  them  (^  their  liberty,  which  the  domestic 
slave  never  had,  and  of  which  he  could  not 
be  deprived;  retain  them,  that  is,  those  de- 
prived of  iheir  liberty,  in  terviludi,  &c. 

1  now  proceed  to  show  from  the  enacting 
words,  if^I  may  use  the  expression,  of  the 
apostdical  letter  of  his  holiness  Pope  Gre- 
gory XVI.  ibat  cmly  the  "slave-trade"  ia 
condemned. 

It  odnumiAei  and  Gonrura  earrustly  in  the 
Lord — 1.  Not  to  molest  umuitly.  2.  Not  to 
despoil  of  their  good*.  3.  Not  to  redact  istD 
davery,  negroes  or  any  other  race  of  men. 
4.  Not  to  render  countenance  01  assistance 
to  those  guilty  of  such  practices.  6.  Not  to 
be  engaged  in  the  sale  or  purchase,  in  the 
inhuman  commerce  by  which  negroes  are 
sometimes  devoted  10  intolerable  labour. 
That  this  commerce  is  what  our  laws  con- 
demn as  the  "  slavo'trade,"  and  not  that 
sale  and  purchase  which  must  frequently 
occur  in  domestic  slavery,  is  manifest  from 
the  consequence  which  is  described,  fol- 
lowing as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  tmt- 
fie,  "  through  the  love  of  g^n  held  out  to 
the  fir«t  possessore  of  the  ne^ee,"  that  is. 
the  African  chieftains;  "dissensions  and 
perpetual  wars  are  fomented  throughout 
the  regiouH  which  they  inhabit," — and  upon 
all  these  considerations  he  prohibits  the 
teaching  that  "  this  traffic  in  negroes,"  that 
is,  the  "slave-trade"  is  lawful. 

Thus,  sir,  it  is  manifest  that  yon  would 
be  equally  justified  in  placing  our  federal 

fovemment,  undertheaaininiBtrationofMr. 
an  Buten,  and  yourself,  in  company  with 
British  and  American  abolitionists,  as  yon 
were  in  placing  his  holiness  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  there.  Is  it  not  a  little  strange,  m, 
that  whilst  you  exhibit  him,  and  by  impli- 
cation me  and  my  flock,  as  allied  with  the 
abolitionists, — the  abohtionists  themselves, 
by  a  select  division  to  whom  it  was  entmsted 
in  New  York,  drew  upa  petition  which  they 
forwarded  loHaytifoiBi^atnies,  andwhick 
was  presented  to  President  Bc^r,  by  the 
genera  of  divinon  at  Fort  an  Pnnce,  le- 
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questiiig  that  no  (M^mmanication  r^oold  be 
held  wim  me  as  envoy  ftom  thu  Bame  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  npoa  tae  ground  that  he  wae 
not  averse  to  southern  elavery,  and  that  I 
was  an  enemy  lo  Daniel  O'Coanell,  and  an 
enemy  to  neffroes!  Ybb,  sirj  in  a  conver- 
sation which  1  held  with  President  Boyer, 
ha  acknowledged  lo  me  the  receipt  of  the 
petition,  when,  to  spare  him  the  trouble  of 
an  examination  lo  discorer  my  Mntiments, 
I  informed  him  that  I  was  aware  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  document,  and  had 
requested  the  interview  for  the  purpose  of 

K'ring  him  the  necesAary  explanation.  He 
>s  mote  common  sense  than  most  of  the 
abolitionisiB,  and  makes  more  just  allowance 
for  the  position  of  the  southern  planters  than 
do  their  fellow-citizens '  and  be  had  the 
candour  and  honour  to  aeclare  that  though 
he  must  deprecate  slavery  in  evert  shape, 

i'et  ftom  what  I  told  him,  he  was  happy  to 
eel  that  there  were  great  humanity  and 
very  creditable  feelings  of  kindness  to  their 
slaves  in  the  great  bmk  of  the  sonthern  pro- 

Srietors,  and  ne  added,  that  hewould  be 
evoid  of  every  principle  of  honour  were 
he  to  deny  the  kindness  and  aRection  of 
many  of  the  Spanish  prcprietors  to  their 
slaves  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hayti,  previous 
to  the  revolution. 

This,  sir,  is  the  fate  of  the  Catholics  of 
the  United  States;  they  are  the  shuttlecock 
for  the  patties  of  me  republics, — ihrealened 
by  the  myrmidons  oi  General  Harrison's 
parni  to-day,  and  placed  in  a.  false  position 
Dy  Mr.  Van  Buren's  secretary  of  state  the 
next  momenl.  There  is,  however,  sir,  one 
at  least  of  that  body  who  will  not  submit  to 
the  inHiction  from  either  one  party  or  the 
other,  from  friend  or  frem  foe,  without  en- 
deavouring, however  humble  his  place  in 
the  republic,  and  however  poweness  his 
pen,  at  least  to  demand  mora  just  conduct 
tpwaids  the  body  to  which  he  has  the 
honour  lo  belong,  even  though  he  may  not 
BUGceed  in  obtaining  what  he  seeks. 

Id  my  next,  sir,  I  ^all  eive  additional 
reasons  to  show  that  out  holy  father,  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  is  not  the  associate  of  the 
aboRtionists.  and  that  the  Catholics  of  the 
South  should  not  be  rendered  objects  of  sus- 
picion lo  their  fellow-citizens. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Respectfully, 
t  JOHM,  Bidop  of  Charialon. 

LETTER  n. 
To  the  Hon.  Jobn  Fonrih,  Secretarr  of  State, 

United  States. 

Sn : — I  proceed  to  give  additional  reasons 

to  show  that  the  letter  of  our  holy  &ther, 


Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  regarded  only  the 
"slave-trade."  At  the  latecouncil  in  Balti- 
more, that  document  was  formally  read  and 
accepted  bythe  prelates  of  the  United  States. 
Did  il  contain  anything  contrary  lo  their 
judgment,  respecting  faith  or  morals,  it 
would  have  been  iheir  duty  to  have  re- 
spectfully sent  their  Etatement  of  such  dif- 
ference to  the  Holy  See,  together  with  theii 
reasons  for  such  disseuL  Did  they  believe 
it  contained  the  correct  exposition  of  Chris- 
tian mor^ity,  and  were  aware  that  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  the  United  Slates, 
under  their  chaige,  there  existed  practices 
in  opposition  to  tnat  exposition,  it  would 
have  been  their  duty  to  use  their  beat  efTorls 
to  have  such  practices  discontinned,  and  la 
refuse  sacramenls  to  those  who  would  pe^ 
severe  in  the  immoral  conduct  which  it  de- 


Thus,  if  this  document  condemned  out 
domestic  slavery  as  an  unlawful  and  conae- 
quently  immoral  practice,  the  bishops  could 
not  have  accepted  it  without  being  bound 
to  refuse  the  sacraments  to  all  who  were 
slaveholders  unless  they  manumitted  their 
slaves ;  yet,  if  you  look  to  the  prelates  who 
accepted  the  document,  for  the  acceptation 
was  immediate  and  unanimous:  you  will 
find,  1st,  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  who 
is  also  the  administiator  of  Richmond, 
having  charge  of  the  elaveholding  territory 
of  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Vir«nia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  2d,  the  Bishop  of 
Bardelown,  having  charge  of  the  riavehold- 
ing  state  of  Kentucky;  3d,  the  Bishop  of 
Charleston,  having  charge  of  the  slave- 
holding  states  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia;  4th,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Louis,  having  cha^  of  the  slarehold- 
ing  stales  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  5th, 
the  Bishop  of  Mobile,  hariuK  charge  of  the 
slaveholding  stale  of  Alabama  and  the 
Territory  of  Florida;  eth,  the  Bishop  of 
New  Orleans,  having  charge  of  the  slave- 
holding  stales  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi; 
and,  Tth,  the  Bishop  of  Nashville,  having 
charge  of  the  slaveholding  slate  of  Tennes- 
see. They  formed  a  majority  of  the  council, 
and  were  in  charge  of  all  the  slaveholding 
portion  of  the  Union.  Amongst  the  most 
pious  and  religious  of  their  flocks,  are  large 
slaveholders,  who  ate  most  exact  in  per- 
forming all  their  Christian  duties,  and  who 
frequently  receive  the  sacramenla.  The 
prelates,  under  whose  chai^  they  are,  have 
er,  Buice  the  day  on  which  they  accepted 
letter,  indicated  to  them  the  necessity 
o^  in  any  manner,  adopting  any  new  rale 
of  conduct  respecting  their  slaves.  Nor  did 
ither  six  prelates,  under  whose  chaiige 
neither  slaves  nor  slaveholdeiB  are  fountJ, 
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Bxprew  to  their  brethren  any  new  riewa 

upon  the  subject,  because  they  kU  regaided 
the  letter  aa  treating  of  the  ''alave-lmde," 
and  not  u  touchiog  "  domeedc  slavery." 

I  believe,  sii,  we  may  coasidec  this  to  be 
pretty  condasive  evidence  u  to  the  light  in 
which  that  document  is  viewed  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church. 

Since  the  iwuin^  of  this  document,  the 
Holy  See  has  been  m  treaty  with  Portugal, 
which  ba«,  firat  and  Uat,  been  most  deeply 
engaged  in  this  cruel  traiiic,  and  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  sti- 
pulations without  which  the  Holy  See  will 
not  conclude  the  tcealy  is,  that  ute  Portu- 
guese government  will  act  as  ours  did  up- 
wards of  thirty  }[ears  since,  and  prohibit 
ihia  desolating,  criminal,  and  inhuman  sys- 
tem of  murder,  ruin,  ana  desolation.  Wnat 
■oulhern  planter  would  deliberately  sanction 
B  system  of  which  the  following  passage  of 
a  letiar.  from  a  highly  creditaole  person, 
is  but  tlie  description  of  a  triAing  appen- 
dage? 

••Sitrm  Lttint,  Junt  IS.  1S40.— Tb«  itavg- 
mde  i«  bj  DO  nMsni  sitinguiahed  upon  I  hi* 
coisr ;  u  is,  however,  more  coveriljr  conduciad. 
Prom  lbs  moat  accurste  soufce*  of  infarmiilioa, 

ihipt  ii  csaghi  bj  \be  Briiish  cruisers.  There 
n  more  secrecy,  but  the  irittc  is  neailf  is  frs- 
qvenl  as  before,  bat  more  profitable,  ind  for 
Ibti  raiKiri  more  ■lluriag.  A  few  diyi  ago  I 
Tiaiied  a' captured  sliver.  In  a  space  wfaich  a 
modBraie  sized  French  bedeiesd  would  occupv, 
1  bsiBMcn  fony-five  nnhspp/  —rslcbes  packed, 
wiihoai  regard  lo  ige  or  conatiiiition,  like  her- 
ringt  in  a  barrel,  t  saw  ibem  fed  afier  ihey  had 
been  eipiured.  On  a  ehell  about  the  site  of  i 
bilferowa  piece,  waa  depoaiied  a  pinch  of  salt, 
fiir  which  a  father  and  fuur  children  coniended, 
each  endeavoaring  to  scramble  a  portion  [o  eat 
viih  hia  rice.  I  Gave  aeen  four  children  packed 
in  a  cask  I  thought  it   impoasible  10  contain 


lluaniost 
'ottngalandf 


Spain*  have  had  so  enormous 


*  Sfaiv. — W«  are  desired  by  Bishop  England 
>>late  thai  in  mentioning  Spain  and  Portugal 
erned  in  the  "slave-lrade,"  he  did 


B  [ban  the  continued  imrodi 

trf^DcgtoBs  ftvm  Africa  inio  the  porta  of  hercolo- 
niei  bf  the  connivance  of  her  omcers,  for  whom 
the  prohibition  and  the  ititroduction  produce 
Urge  income  a. 

Not  only  is  Spain  thus  made  a  participator, 
bnl  we  have  bad  given  to  us  the  names  of  lealoua 
and  noiay  aboliiionisu  at  the  I4orih,  who  ws  are 
told  make  largely  at  the  pregent  day  by  the  traf- 
fic. We  have  ourselvea  seen  in  porta  in  the 
United  Siatea,  within  ten  years,  several  veaseU 
filled  out  evidently  for  this  trade,  and  notorioMaly 
smploysd  in  it,  and  owned  by  oui  Noriharn 


a  share,  that  the  Pope'a  letter  is  directed,  and 
not  agamst  domestic  BlaveTjr,  [of]  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  is  conscious,  but  lespeot- 
ing  which  he  uses  no  action,  uid  which 
rests  upon  a  totally  different  basis,  as  it  ii 
perfectly  unconnected  with  cruelty  each  as 
IS  above  described. 

If  yon  will  permit  myself,  sir,  to  be  k 
witness  in  this  case,  I  can  inform  you,  that 
in  difierent  audiences  which  I  had  of  tts 
holiness  upon  the  subject  of  religion  in 
Hayti.  1  urged,  amongst  other  topics,  to  in- 
'  '    make  a  seleiAion  of  a  different 


r»Bon  as  his  envoy,  my  peculiar  position ; 
slated  that  my  being  a  bishop  of^the  dio- 
cess,  within  the  limits  of  which  was  oon- 
tainedthe  moM  numerous  negro  slave  popu- 
lation that  is  lo  be  found  in  any  diocess  in 
the  world,  would  render  me  uoacoeptable  lo 
the  Hayiian  government,  and  that  being  en- 
gaged to  transact  ihe  eoclesiaatical  organi- 
zation of  that  island,  would  probably  ren< 
der  me  unacceptable  in  my  own  diocess. 
Uie  holiness  met  me  by  stating  the  very 
distinction  to  which  I  have  been  drawiog 
your  attention.  "  Though  the  Southern 
States  of  your  Union  have  had  domestic 
slavery  as  an  hei>loom,  whether  thejr 
would  OT  not,  they  are  not  engaged  in  the 
nc^o  traffic,"  that  is,  the  "slave-trade," 

Thus,  sir,  I  trust  1  have  succeeded  in 
showing  that  this  letter  of  his  holiness 
which  yon  described  to  be  "an  apoetolio 
letter  on  slavery" — does,  in  foot,  regard 
only  that  "  slave-trade"  which  the  United 
Stales  condemo,  and  not  that  domeaiio 
slavery  which  exists  in  our  Southern  States. 

But,  air,  I  regard  this  subject  as  one  of 
great  moment  at  the  present  time,  and 
Bkely  to  become  much  mora  troublesome 
before  many  years  shall  elapse;  I  shall, 
therefore,  enter  more  deeply  upon  its  eluci- 

Respecting  domestic  slavery,  we  distin- 
guish It  ^m  the  compulsory  skvery  of  an 
mvaded  people  in  its  several  degrees.    1 

shall  touch  upon  the  varieties  separately. 
The  first  is  "  voluntary;"  that  whioh  exists 
amongst  as  is  not  of  that  description,  though 
I  know  very  many  instances  where  I  have 
found  it  to  be  so ;  but  I  regard  not  the  cases 
of  individuals,  I  look  to  the  class.  In  ex^ 
mining  the  lawfulness  of  voluntary  slavery, 
we  shall  testa  principle  against  which  abo- 
litionists contend.  I^ey  assert,  generally, 
that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  natural  law. 


merchants,  but  sgsinst  which  legsl  proof  could 
not  be  exhibited. 

If  our  information  be  correct,  and  we  have 
resBon  to  think  it  is.  aeveral  of  the  prominent 
abolilioni«ii  participate  in  worse  oroelly  thso  is 
known  to  the  planter. — Misc.,  voL  zz.,  p.  119. 
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The  Boundneaa  of  their  position  will  be  tried 
by  inquiring  into  the  lawfulness  of  hoidicg 
in  slarery  s  perBOn,  who  has  roluntarily 
sold  himself.  Our  theological  anthore  laj 
down  a  principle,  that  man  in  his  natural 
state  is  master  of  his  own  liberty,  and  may 
dispoee  of  it  as  he  sees  proper'  as  in  the 
case  of  a  Hebrew,  (Exodus  ui.  S,)  who 

Sfeired  remaining  with  his  wife  and  chil. 
n  as  a  dave,  to  going  into  that  freedom  to 
which  he  had  a.  right;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Hebrew,  (LeviL  zxv.  47,)  who,  by  rea- 
son of  his  porerty,  would  sell  hintself  to  a 
sojourner  or  to  a  stranger.  Life  and  its  pr»- 
eervation  ate  more  valuable  than  liberty, 
and  hence  when  Esther  addresses  Assuerus, 
(vii,  4,)  she  lays  down  the  principle  very 
plainly  and  naturally.  "  For  we  are  sold,  1 
and  my  people,  to  he  destroyed  and  slain, 
and  to  perish.  But  if  we  had  been  sold  for 
bondsmen  and  bondswomen,  I  had  held  my 
tongue."  The  natural  law  then  does  not 
prohibit  a  man  from  bartering  his  Ubertv  and 
his  Herrices  to  save  his  life,  to  provide  for 
his  sustenance,  to  secure  other  enjoyments 
which  he  prefers  to  that  freedom  and  to 
that  right  to  his  own  labour,  which  he  gires 
in  exchange  for  life  and  protection.  Nor 
does  the  natural  law  prohibit  another  man 
from  procuring  and  bestowing  upon  him 
those  advantages,  in  return  for  which  he 
has  agreed  to  bind  himself  to  that  other 
man's  service,  provided  he  takes  no  unjust 
advantage  in  the  bargain.  Thus  a  state  of 
volpntBjy  slavery  is  not  prohibited  bv  the 
law  of  natore ;  mat  is,  a  state  in  whicn  one 
man  has  the  dominion  over  the  labour  and 
die  ingenuity  of  another  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  consequently  in  which  that  labour 
ana  ingenuity  are  the  property  of  him  who 
has  the  domuioD,  and  are  jnstly  applicable 
to  the  bend6t  of  the  roaster  and  not  of  the 
slave.  All  our  theologians  have  &om  the 
earliest  epoch  sustained,  that  though  in  a 
state  of  pure  nature  all  men  are  equal,  yet 
the  natural  law  does  not  prohibit  one  man 
from  having  dominion  over  the  useful  ac- 
tion of  ano£er  as  hie  slave;  provided  this 
dominion  be  obtained  bv  a  pst  title.  liiat 
one  man  may  voluntarily  give  this  titie  to 
another,  is  plain  from  the  principle  exhibited, 
and  from  the  divine  sanction  to  which  I  have 
oUaded. 

In  one  pcnnt  of  view,  indeed,  we  may 
say  that  the  natural  law  does  not  establish 
slavery,  but  it  does  not  forbid  it — and  I 
doubt  cow  fat  any  of  the  advocates  of  abo- 
lition would  consent  to  take  up  for  refuta- 
tion, the  following  passage  of  St,  Thomas  of 
Aquin, — ],  2,  q.  91,  a.  G,  ad.  2.  j 

*'  The  eotninon  posseninn  of  >ll  thitift  a  said 
10  b«  of  lbs  oat  oral  Isw,  becinie  the  disiinctioDof 


-jt  bf  ibe  reuaa  of  man,  for  tfae  benefit 

of  buman  life  :  and  thus  the  law  of  nalure  U 
not  chanfted  by  their  iuirodaclion,  but  an  addi- 
tion ia  made  theralo." 

As  well  may  the  wealthy  merchant  then 
asseil,  that  it  is  a^nst  the  law  of  nature 
that  one  man  should  possess  a  larger  share 
of  the  common  fund  belonging  to  the  hu- 
man family  for  his  exclusive  benefit,  as 
thai  it  is  against  the  law  of  nature  for  one 
roan  to  be  the  slave  of  another.  The  exist- 
ence of  slavery  is  considered  by  our  theo- 
logians to  he  as  Utile  incompatible  with  the 
natural  law  as  is  the  existence  of  property. 
The  sole  question  will  be  in  each  case, 
whether  the  title  on  which  the  dominion  is 
claimed  be  Valid. 

I  know  many  slaves  who  would  not  ac- 
cept their  freedom;  I  know  some  who  hate 
refused  it;  and  though  out  domestic  alaveij 
must  upon  the  whole  be  regarded  as  invo- 
luntary, still  the  exceptions  ate  not  so  few 
as  are  imagined  by  strangers. 

It  mar  be  asked  why  any  one  should 
prefer  slavery  to  freedom.     I  know  many 
instBoces  where  the  advantages  to  the  indi- 
vidual are  very  great;  and  so,  sir,  lam  confi- 
dent do  you,  yet  1  am  not  in  love  with  the 
existence  of^  slavery.    I  would  never  aid  in    ■ 
establishing  it  where  it  did  not  exist.    St 
Homos  gives  very  briefly  one  of  the  prin' 
ciples  upon  which  the  answer  may  rest,  and 
Aristotle  sustains  him  (in  I  PoUl.  e.  3  rim 
fia.  T.  5,)  in  his  view.    St.  Thomas  is  prov- 
ing that  the  law  of  nations  is  distinct  from 
the  natural  law,  and  answering  an  assertion 
that  slavery  ist)f  the  natural  law,  because 
naturally  fitted  for  slavery. 
a  ■lute,  abaolulely  speaking^  ra- 
ther a  Mn,  Qol  by  any  natural  cauae,  but  by  rea- 
of  the  benebiB  which  are  prodoced,  for  it  if 
'e  beneficial  lo  I  hie  ana  (a  begovernFd  by  one 
1  has  more  wisdom,  and  to  ihe  other  to  ba 
belpad  by  ibs  labour  of  ihe  fotmer.    Honee  iha 
elale  of  shivery  beionga  principally  lo  the  law  of 
nsiiona,  and  lo  the  nalaral  law  only  in  ihe  second 
degree,  uol  in  the  Aral.    3.  2.  q.  ST.  «.  3.  ad.  2." 
The  Ntuaiion  of  a  slave,  under  a  humane 
aster,  insures  to  him  food,  raiment,  and 
dwelling,  together  with  a  variety  of  little 
oomforts ;  it  relieves  him  from  the  appre- 
hensions of  neglect  in  sickness,  from  all 
soUcitude  for  (he  support  of  his  family,  and 
in  return,  all  that  is  required  is  fidelity  and 
moderate  labour.  1  do  not  deny  that  slavery 
has  its  evils,  but  the  above  are  no  despica- 
ble benelils.    Henos  I  have  known  many 
freed  men  who  regretted  their  maomnission. 
In  examining  the  case  of  ihe  voluntaiy 
slave,  sir,  we  have  then  discovered  some  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  Catholic  divines, 
however  they  may  deprecate  its  existence, 
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introduced  by  ibe  Uw  of  nUicin» 

II  will  be  useful  to  dnw  youi 
air,  to  another  distinction  made  by  our  di- 
Tines,  and  which  man]'  of  our  Rpeoulative 
philoBopbere  disregard.  The  natural  Rale 
of  man,  in  the  day  of  his  innocence,  was 
very  different  from  that  in  which  ne  is 
placed  since  his  foil ;  and  the  good  gentle- 
men, in  their  abstiactioDB,  appear  to  forget 
Ibe  consequeuces  of  thai  original  ttans^res- 
^on.  Deathj  eickness,  and  a  lorae  tram  of 
what  are  now  called  natural  evfls,  ate  by 
Romaa  Catholics  considered  to  be  the  con- 
seqaences  of  sin.  Slarery  is  an  evil  and 
is  also  a  consequence  of  am.    Thus  St.  Au- 

Clin,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  i.  d.  4SA,  in  his 
k  "  Of  the  City  of  God,"  lib.  xix.  o.  15, 
ittfonuB  us  that  sTavety  is  the  oonseqaence 
of  Hn.  "  The  condition  of  slavery  is  justly 
legatdedasimposedupon thesinner.  Hence 
we  never  read  Aive  in  the  Scriptures  before 
the  jnst  Noe,  by  hia  word,  punished  the  sin 
of  hiB  son.  Sin,  not  nature,  thus  introduced 
the  word." 

St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  i.  d.  390, 
ID  bis  book  "On  Elias  and  Fasting,"  c.  r. 
"There  would  be  no  slavey  to-day,  bad 
tbeie  not  been  dninkennesB."  Aiid  St. 
John  Cbrysostom,  Bishop  of  Constantiiiople. 
A.  o.  400,  Horn.  xsix.  m  Gen. :  "  Behold 
biethrea  bom  of  the  same  mother;  sin 
makes  one  of  them  a  servant,  and  taking 
away  his  liberty,  lays  him  under  subjection.'' 
I  conld  multiply  quotations,  but  it  is  not  re- 
quisite. Catholic  divines  are  agreed  in  the 
principle  that  the  origin  of  slavery,  as  of  all 
onr  infinaiiiee  and  afflictions,  is  to  be  found 
in  sin.  Hence  it  is  overlooking  one  of  the 
enential  ingredients  in  oat  present  condition, 
for  a  person  who  believes  in  the  fait  of  man, 
as  every  Catholic  must,  to  reason  upon  ab- 
stract speculations  without  taking  this  im- 
poiiani  fact  into  consideration.  And  be- 
Hdes  looking  generally  at  this  (act  and  its 
resultSjhe  shoiud  also  consider  the  full  force 
of  the  sentence  (Gen.  iz.  25),  "Cursed  be 
Canaan,  a  servant  of  serrants  shall  he  be 
unto  his  brethren."  Let  him  add  to  this  the 
two  succeeding  veraes,  in  which  Sem  and 
Ja]rheth  are  promised  the  service  of  Canaan. 
It  certainly  was  not  then  against  the  divine 
law  for  Sem  and  Japhelh  to  use  the  service 
of  Canaan. 

Pope  GelaaiuB  I.,  *.  v.  491,  in  hi»  letters  to 
the  bishops  of  the  Picena  teniioty,  the  pre- 
sent march  of  Ancona,  in  Italy,  writing 
against  the  Pelagian  heresy,  states  riavery 
to  have  been  a  consequence  of  sin,  and  to 
have  bees  established  by  human  law. — 
Labbe  iv.  col.  1176— E.    And  in  the  book 


zii.,  "  On  (he  City  of  God,"  chap.  16,  St. 
Augustin  ugues  at  length  to  show  that  tlie 
peace  and  good  order  of  society,  as  well  as 
religious  duly,  demand  that  the  wholesome 
laws  of  the  state  regulating  the  conduct  of 
the  slaves,  should  be  conscientiously  ob- 

Slavery,  then,  eit,  is  regarded  by  that 
church  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  presiding 
officer,  not  to  be  incompatiUe  wilE  tbe  na- 
tural law,  to  be  the  result  of  sin  by  divine 
dispensation,  to  have  been  established  by 
human  legislation,  and  when  the  dominion 
of  the  slave  is  justly  acqubed  by  the  master 
to  be  lawfnl,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the 
human  tribunal,  but  also  ii|  the  eye  of  Hea- 
ven; but  nol  so  the  "  riave-lrade,"  or  the 
reducing  into  slavery  the  African  and  Indian 
in  the  manner  that  Portugal  and  Spain  sanc- 
tioned, which  they  continue  in.  many  in- 
stances  still  to  perpetrate,  and  which  the 
apostolic  letters  nave  justly  censured  as  un- 

The  distinction  wi]l,  I  trust,  be  rendered 
more  obvious  as  I  proceed. 

I  am,  sir,  laspectfully,  &Cy 

t  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Charltaon. 
CbarJeBton,  S.  C,  October  Tib,  1840. 


Sir: — I  now  proceed  to  ( 
titles  which  divmes  and  canonists  have 
considered  to  be  good  and  valid  for  the 
possession  of  a  slave. 

In  their  definitions  and  remarks  they 
always  restrict  that  dominion  to  what  ia 
called  service  of  the  body,  not  of  the  soul, 
which  latter  was  not  held  in  bondage. 

The  slave  was  accountable  to  God  for 
bis  morality,  and  hence  the  master  could 
not  require  him  to  lay  aside  the  ptactice  of 
religion,  or  to  do  an  immoral  act,  but  he 
coiud  command  his  labour,  and  was  bomid 
to  give  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Bergiet  very  properly  remarica,  (Did, 
Theohg.  Art.  Eidave,")  that  in  the  wander- 
ing  state  of  eariy  tribes  and  families,  where 
civil  society  had  yet  been  scarcely,  and  io 
only  few  places  established,  a  servant  could 
not  change  his  master  without  expatriation, 
nor  could  a  master  send  away  his  servants 
without  destroying  bis  family,  and  in  this 
state  of  things  domestic  slavery  became 
inevitable.  Il  was,  however,  he  remarks. 
itly  mitigated  under  the  patriarchal 

ent,  and  he  instances  one  great 

benefit  which  would   accrue,  thou^  cer- 
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lly  TBIT  ( 

2:  "And  Abrajn  said,  Loid  God,  what 
wilt  thou  giTe  me  T  I  shall  go  without  chil- 
dren: ana  the  son  of  the  steward  of  m; 
house  is  this  Damsscua  Eliezer.  3.  And 
Abram  added:  but  to  me  thou  hast  not 

Eiren  seed ;  and  lo  m j  seirant  bom  in  my 
ouee  shall  be  my  heir." 
He  adds,  that  civil  liberty  became  a  be- 
nefit, only  after  the  esiablidiment  <^  civil 
society,  when  man  had  the  protection  of 
law,  and  multiplied  facilities  for  sub- 
sistence: that  previous  to  this,  absolute 
freedom  would  be  an  injury  to  a  person 
bereft  of  flocks,  herds,  lands,  and  servants; 
hence,  that  Abraham  and  the  other  palri' 
archs  neld  great  numbers  of  slaveSj  whom 
they  treated  with  parental  care,  and  go- 
verned by  wholesome  discipline,  and  whose 
serrices   were   absolutely   the   property  of 

Job  possessed  slaves,  and  he  treated  them 
with  kin  dnesa,  xxxi,  13;  "If  I  have  despised 
to  abide  judgment  with  my  man-Bervant, 
or  my  maid-servant,  when  they  had  con- 
Iroveisy  against  me.  14.  For  what  shall 
I  do,  when  God  will  rise  to  jndgel  And 
when  he  shall  examine,  what  shall  I  an- 
swer him?  15.  Did  not  he  that  made  me 
in  the  womb,  make  him  also,  and  did  not 
one  and  the  same  form  us  in  the  wombt" 

How  came  these  patriarchs  lo  have  pro- 
petty  in  those  slaves  1  Manj  of  them  were 
Dom  in  their  houses,  that  is,  of  their  ser- 
vants, and  this  was  acknowledged  to  be. a 
good  title,  not  only  by  the  law  of  nations, 
out  cleariy,  in  the  case  before  ui,  by  the 
law  of  Goa.  But  how  were  their  parents 
slaves?  Perhaps  originally  they  voluntarily 
became  so.  They  might  also  have  been 
bou^t  from  others  who  had  acquired  a  just 
dommion,  by  that  or  by  some  other  good 
title.  I  am  now  only  treatbg  of  the  title 
which  rests  on  birth,  the  validitv  of  which 
the  patriarchs  thus  testified.  In  Genesis  xiv. 
K,  we  find  Abraham  arming  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  of  his  trained  servants  bom 
in  his  house,  lo  accompany  him  to  the 
rescue  of  Lot.  In  chapter  xv.,  wa  find  Eli- 
ezer  Damascus,  his  servant  bom  in  his 
honse.  In  chapter  xvi.,  we  find  Agar,  the 
Egyptian,  a  maid  or  slave  of  Sarai^  whom 
she  mtrodnced  as  a  wife  of  an  inferior  rank 
to  Abraham.  In  chapter  ixi.,  we  find  this 
bondswoman,  or  slave  of  Sarai,  together 
with  her  son  Ishmael,  who  was  the  slave 
equallv  as  he  was  the  son  of  Abraham,  sent 
away  dv  the  direction  of  her  mistress  Sarai, 
as  in  chapter  xvi.,  we  find  that  Abraham 
declared  to  Sarai,  "Behold  thy  handmaid  is 
thy  own  hand,  use  her  as  it  pleaseth  thee." 
Grotitu  says  it  was  a  concession  of  power 


even  lo  put  her  to  death,  and  St.  John  Chry* 
sostoro,  Horn.  37,  describes  it  as  an  nn- 
Umited  power  of  punishment  for  petulancA 
and  insnbotdination ;  which  Calmet,  in  his 
remarks  on  this  place,  says  eveiy  master  | 
had  over  his  slave,  and  every  hnsDand  had  ; 
over  the  slave  of  his  wife.  In  chapter  xvii., 
when  God  is  making  a  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, he  recognises  the  validity  of  this  title 
lo  servituda  by  birth.  12.  "  He  that  is  boni 
in  the  house,  as  well  as  the  bowht  servant, 
shall  be  circumcised."  23.  "  Then  Abra- 
ham took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  that  wew 
bom  in  his  house,  and  all  whom  he  had 
bought,  every  male  among  the  men  of  hi* 
house,  and  he  circnmoisea  the  flesh  of  their 


the  men  of  his  house,  as  well  they  that 
were  born  in  his  house,  as  the  bou^t  .ser- 
vants and  Btruigera,  were  circumcised  widi 

TTios  God  himself  recognised  the  validity 
of  the  title  to  a  slave  founded  upon  pur- 
chases, as  well  as  upon  birth. 

The  thle  by  donation  or  gifl,  is  equally 
plain  as  is  that  by  pnrchaee.  Genesis  xi. 
14:  "And  Abimelech  look  sheep,  and 
oxen  and  servants  and  handmaids,  and  gave 
to  Abraham."  They  accompanied  their  mis- 
tress upon  marriage.  (Genesis  xiir.  61.) 
We  may  observe  the  same  in  Genesis  xii. 
43:  iixi.  31. 

The  titles  ;hus  seen  are,  &ir  putchaw,  or 
gift,  and  birth. 

When  Moses  led  the  people  from  Egypt, 
the  Lord  himself  gave  to  him,  in  the  desert, 
laws  Dot  only  for  morality,  bat  also  for  ths 
ritual  service  of  religion,  and  a  civil  or 
political  code. 

I  shall  dwell  very  briefly  upon  this  latter: 
but  I  shall  previously  remarV,  that  in  the 

Seat  moral  code  known  as  the  Decalogue, 
e  Almighty  recognises  the  legitimate  ex- 
istence oT  slaveiT.  Exodus  ix.  10 :  "  But 
on  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  j  thou  sh^t  do  no  work  on  it, 
ihou  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy 
man  lervartt,  nor  thy  maid  icmanf,  nor  thy 
beast,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates."  17.  "Thou  shall  not  oovet  thy 
neighbour's  house:  neither  shall  thou  de- 
sire his  wife,  nor  his  iirvant,  nor  his  AaBJ- 
maid;  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything 
that  is  his." 

In  the  political  or  civil  legislation,  of 
which  God  himself  is  the  author,  we  find 
provision  made  for — 

1.  He  temporaiy  slavery  of  a  Hebrew. 
Exodns  xii.  2 :  "If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew 
servant,  six  years  shall  he  serve  thee:  and 
in  the  seventh  he  shall  go  free,  for  no- 
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dung."  LeviticM  JXT,  39 :  "If  thy  brother, 

constrHuied  by  poveity,  sell  himself  to  thee, 
ibOQ  shalt  not  oppress  him  vith  the  ser- 
Tke  of  boad  MrranlB.  40.  But  he  etiaii  be 
wiih  thee  as  a  hireling  and  a  sojourner:  be 
■htll  work  with  thee  lulil  the  yeax  of  the 
jubilee,  41.  And  afterwards  he  shall  go 
ODi  with  his  children,  and  shall  return  to 
his  kindred  and  the  poBseseioD  of  his  fa- 
Ibers.  42.  For  thej  are  mj  servants,  and 
I  bronght  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt : 
Ul  them  not  be  sold  &»  bondsmen.  43. 
Affliot  him  not  by  might,  but  fear  thy 
God." 

2.  ProTision  was  made  for  hie  clothing 
ud  his  family,  Exodns  zii.  3 :  "  With  what 
raiment  he  came  in,  with  the  like  let  him 
go  out :  if  hsTing  a  wife,  his  wife  Bhsll  go 
oolwithhim."  Leviiiousxxv. 41 :  "Heehall 
go  out  with  his  children."  Thus  the  Hebrew 
could  sell  oqIt  his  labour  until  the  vear  of 
the  jubileoj  Decanse  God  bestowea  upon 
him  a  speeial  right.  42.  His  wife  and  cnil' 
dren  *ere  free ;  dnd  Calmet,  quoting  Sel- 
den,  (li.  e,  c.  i.  de  jure  nat.  et  gent.,)  states 
that  the  master  was  obliged  to  sopport  the 

3.  Provision  was  made  for  bis  relief,  at 
the  time  of  completing  his  servitude.  Deu- 
teronomy XV.  1 :  "In  Uie  seventh  year  ihou 
■hall  make  s  remiuiou."'  12.  "  When  thy 
brother,  a  Hebrew  man,  or  a  Hebrew  wo- 
man is  sold  to  thee,  and  hath  eerved  thee 
■ii  vears,  in  tlie  seventh  thou  sbatt  let  him 
go  &ee.  13.  And  when  thou  sendest  him 
oat  iree,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  awa^ 
empty.  14.  But  shall  give  him  for  his 
way,  oat  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  bam- 
fioor,  and  thy  wine-press,  wherewith  Ae 
loTd  thy  God  shall  bless  thee.  15.  Re- 
member that  thou  also  wast  a  bond  servant 
ia  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God 
made  thee  free ;  and  therefore  I  now  com- 
mand thee  this."  IS.  "  Turn  not  away  thy 
eyes  from  them,  when  thou  makest  them 
free :  beoame  he  hath  served  thee  six  years, 
according  to  the  wages  of  a  hireling:  that 
the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the 
works  thou  dost." 

4.  Provision  was  made  for  the  case  of  his 
manying  a  slave.  Exodus  xxi.  4:  "But  if 
his  master  give  him  a  wife,  and  she  hath 
bonie  him  sons  and  daughters,  the  woman 
and  her  children  shall  be  her  master's;  hot 
he  himself  shall  go  out  with  his  raiment." 

5.  Provision  was  made  for  the  man's 
continuanre  in  servitude,  should  he  prefer, 
it  to  his  liberty,  in  order  to  remain  with  his 
enslaved  wife  and  children.  Exodus  xxi.  S : 
"And  if  the  servant  shall  say:  I  love  my 
inasiet,  and  ray  wife  and  children.  I  will 
not  go  out  free.  6.   His  master  ahall  bring 


be  set  to  the  door  and  the  posts,  and  hs 
shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl :  and 
be  shall  be  his  servant  for  ever."  Deuter- 
onomy XV.  16 ;  "  But  if  he  say :  1  will  not 
depart:  because  he  loveih  thee  and  thy 
house,  and  findeth  that  he  is  well  wiln. 
thee:  17.  Thou  shalt  take  an  awl,  and 
bore  throueh  liis  ear  in  the  door  of  thy 
house:  ana  he  shall  serve  thee  for  ever: 
thou  analt  do  in  like  maimer  to  thy  woman- 
servant  aisfs," 

6.  Provision  was  made  for  the  case  of  a 
Hebrew  who  sold  himself  in  servitude  to  a 
stranger.  The  desire  of  the  great  legislator 
of  this  people  waa,  to  keep  them  separat* 
from  the  odier  nations,  and  especially  to 
preserve  the  inle^ity  of  their  relifion,  l^ 
preventbe  their  ialling  under  the  a 


was  taken  to  prevent  servitude  to  stranger*, 
and  to  facilitate,  without  injustice,  the  re- 
demption of  those  who  became  its  subjects. 
Thus  it  was  regulated.  Leviticus  xxv.  47 : 
"If  the  haad  of  a  stranger  or  a  sojoomet 

Cw  strong  among  you,  and  thy  brother, 
ng  impovBiished,  sell  himself  to  him  OT 
to  any  of  his  race.  48.  Atler  the  sale, 
he  may  be  redeemed.  He  that  will  of  hie 
brethren  may  redeem  him."  Thefollowins 
verses  show  the  power  the  servant  had  of 
redeeming  himself,  by  paying  at  the  rate  of 
the  hire  of  a  servant,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
time  to  the  jubilee.  And  an  injunction  was 
given  not  to  permit  the  stranger  to  treat  him 
with  cruelty;  at  all  events,  he  was  to  be 
free  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee. 

7.  Provision  was  made  for  fiigitlve  slavea 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  (Deutero- 
nomy xjciii.  15,  16.) 

8.  Hebrewpaientswere  permitted,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  sell  their  cuildreit 
to  their  own  brethren,  Special  provisions 
are  made  for  the  treatment  ofyoung  females 
thus  sold.  Exodus  xxi.  7 :  She  was  to  be 
treated  differently  &om  a  bondwoman.  6. 
The  buyer  could  sell  her,  but  not  to  a 
foreimier.  9.  If  his  son  maniea  her,  she 
^lall  be  Irqaled  as  his  daughter.  10.  If  sho 
be  set  aside  for  another  wife,  she  must  be 
fully  provided  for.  11.  Should  there  bea 
neglect  of  any  of  these  conditions,  she  be* 
came  free. 

9.  The  Hebrews  were  allowed  to  hava 
foreigners  and  their  descendaats  in  per- 

Calslavery.  Leviticus izr. 44 :  "Letyoni 
Inen  and  bondwomeu  be  of  the  na- 
tions that  are  round  about  you.  45.  And 
of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you, 
or  those  that  werA  bom  of  them  in  yoni 
land,  these  yon  shall  har«  for  eervante." 
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49:  "And  bj  ligfat  of  inheritance,  ahaU 
leave  them  to  your  posterity,  aad  Bhall  poe- 
■esa  them  foi  ever.'' 

10.  Where  slavery  did  not  exist,  there 
could  not  be  the  crime  which  is  mode 
capital  ia  Exodus  xxi.  16 :  "  He  that  shaU 
steal  a  man  and  sell  him,  being  convicted 
of  the  guilt,  BfaaJl  be  put  to  deam;"  and  in 
Deut.  xiv.  7 :  "If  any  man  be  found  eolicit- 
imr  his  brother  of  the  children  of  Israel,  end 
seUing  him,  shall  lake  a.  price,  he  shall  be 
put  to  death,  aad  thou  shall  take  sway  the 
eril  from  the  midst  of  thee." 

11.  Tlie  excesses  of  masters  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  slaves  were  provided  against  by 
the  law  in  Exodus  zxi.  20  and  21 :  "He 
that  siriketh  his  bondman  or  bondwoman 
with  a  rod,  and  thev  die  nnder  his  hands, 
shall  be  guUcy  of  the  crime.  Bnt  if  the 
panv  remain  alive  a  day  or  two,  he  shall 
not  DB  subject  to  the  punishment,  because 
it  is  his  money."  And  again  in  v.  20  and 
27:  "If  any  man  alrika  the  eye  of  his  man- 
servant or  maid-servant,  end  leave  diem 
but  one  eye,  he  shall  let  ihem  zo  free  for 
the  eye  which  he  put  out.  ^so,  if  he 
strike  a  toed)  out  of  his  man-servant  or  his 
maid-eervuit,  he  shall  in  like  manner  make 
them  free." 

12.  Compensation  was  provided  for  the 
masters  wnose  Bla,Tes  bad  been  injured. 
(Exodus  xxi.)  Of  a  wicked  ox  thai  was 
known  to  be  dangerous,  52 :  "  If  he  assault 
a  bandsman  or  bondswoman,  the  oaner  of 
the  ox  shall  give  thirty  sides  of  silver  (the 
usual  price  of  an  oidinaiy  alave^  to  their 
master,  and  the  ox  shall  be  stoned." 

13.  In  the  pteceptB  relating  to  the  ob- 
servance of  religious  ceremonies,  as  weU 
BS  respecting  the  sabbath,  the  eternal  Law- 
giver draws  the  distinction  between  the 
n«e  and  the  slave,  Deut.  xii.  11:  "In  the 
place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall 
choose,  that  his  name  may  be  therein. 
Thither  shall  you  bring  all  the  things  that  1 
command  you,  holocausts,  and  victims,  and 
tithes,  and  the  first  fruits  of  your  han^,  and 
whatsoever  is  the  choicest  in  the  gifts  which 
you  shall  vow  to  the  Lord.  12.  There  shall 
you  feast  before  the  Lord  yonr  God,  you, 
and  your  sons  and  daughters,  your  men- 
tervaats  and  yonr  maid-servants,  and  the 
Levite  that  dwelleth  in  yonr  cities."  The 
same  diatinclion  ia  repeated  in  v.  18,  and  in 
Deut.  xjd.  11,  14. 

I  may  now  enumerate  several  tides  of 
dominion  plainly  expressed,  or  mtuufesdy 
adverted  to  in  this  code  emanating  firom 
God  himself. 

1.  A  man  disposes  of  his  own  liberty. 
(Exodns  xxi.  G;  Levit.  xxv.  39;  Deut.  xv. 
15.)    I  am  aware  that  Judge  Bl&ckstone 


and  Montesquieu  appear  to  contend  against 
the  right  of  any  man  to  sacrifice  his  liberty. 
It  is  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  paral- 
lelism which  does  not  exist,  viz.:  that  libet- 
ly  is  an  equal  good  with  life,  and  because 
man  has  not  the  power  of  disposing  of  the 
latter,  he  has,  therefore,  no  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  former. 

The  divine  legislation  of  the  Hehrewa.is, 
however,  quite  deciNve. 

2.  A  peiBon  is bomin  servitude.  (Exodus 
xxi.  *;  Levit  xxv.  45, 46.) 

3.  Children  sold  by  their  parents.  (Exo- 
dus xvi.  7;  Isaiah  1.  1.) 

4.  Thieves  unable  to  make  restilation 
and  pay  the  penal^  legally  inflicted.  (Exo- 


i.  3.) 


e.  We  find  that  a  creditor  could  also  lake 
his  debtor  or  his  children  to  serve  for  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  (1  or  2  Kings, 
chapter  iv.) 

6.  Purchase  is  recognised  throughout  as 
a  good  title  to  the  services  of  one  already 
enslaved. 

7.  Slaves  were  made  in  war.  (Demi.  xx. 
v.  14.) 

Thus,  sir.  all  the  divines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cnurch  acknowledge  that  they 
find,  in  the  divine  legislation  for  the  He- 
brew people,  the  recognition  of  slaveiy, 
and  the  enaclmenl  of  proviaions  for  its  re- 
gulation. 

It  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 

or  else  the  God  of  nature  could  not  have 

permitted  its  sancrion  in  that  code  whidi  he 

gave  to  his  chosen  people.    It  was  not  in- 

ipatible  with  the  practice  of  pure  and 


ibject  of  the  highest  religions  homage. 
was,  in  many  cases,  rather  a  source  of  pro- 
tection than  of  evil  l«  its  unfortunate  sub- 

St.  Augustin.  as  T  before  remarked,  in 
my  last,  stated  that  daveiy  was  a  conse- 
quence of  sin,  O'b.  xii.  De  civitale  Dei. 
cap.  IS.)  Not  that  the  sinful  individual  is 
always  the  slave^  but  that  this  evil  was  in- 
flicted upon  a  sinful  world,  as  were  sick- 
ness,  war,  &mine.  &c.,  whereby  it  often 
happens  that  the  law  sinfol  are  afBicted, 
that  they  may,  by  such  chastisement,  be 
turned  more  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
brought  10  his  enjoyment.  He  refers  to  the 
exarnple  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  in 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  whereby  Israel 
.was  brought  to  repentance.  And  he  shows, 
from  the  etymology  of  the  name  Stmts, 
that,  according  to  the  law  of  naiious  at  the 
time,  the  conqueror  had  at  his  disposal  the 
lives  of  his  captives,  some  of  whom  were 
tervali  or  lervi,  that  is,  kept  &om  destrac- 
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tioti,  Bod  their  lives  spared  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  doing  works  of  laborious  drudgery 
lor  their  mastetB. 

Id  his  chaplei  16,  he  shows  the  distino' 
lioo  in  bodily  employnrent  snd  labour  be- 
tneea  the  son  and  the  serrant;  bat  as  re- 
gards the  soul,  each  was  equally  under  the 
master's  care,  and  deserved  a  like  proiec- 
doa.  Hepce,  die  masters  were  called  Pa- 
hit  FamHiai,  or  "Fathers  of  the  House- 
hold," to  show  thai  they  should  consult  for 
the  sterna]  yrASare  of  iheii  slaves  as 
&iher  for  that  of  his  children.  And  he  ii 
sists  apon  the  right  and  obligation  of  the 
tniuter  to  restrain  his  slaves  irota  vice,  to 
pressrve  due  discipline,  to  govern  with 
linnness  and  yet  with  affeotiDa.  And  not 
only  by  verbal  ooitection,  but  if,  unfortu- 
nately, it  should  be  requidte,  with  mode- 
rate, corporeal  chasdsement ;  not  merely 
lor  the  poniahmeDt  of  delinquency,  but 
itio  for  a  salutary  monition  to  others.  He 
proceeds  still  fsKher  to  show  that  it  is  a 
public  duty,  because  the  peace  of  a  vici- 
uge  depends  npon  the  good  order  of  its 
hmiliee;  and  the  safety  of  a  state  depends 
apiHi  peace  and  discipline  of  all  the  vici- 

X  within  its  precincts. 
IS  he  exhibits  the  principles  that  per- 
vaded the  code  given  by  God  himself  to  the 
Hebrew  people. 

I  ehall  continne,  sir,  to  treat  the  progress 
of  legitimale  slavery  m  its  subsequent  his- 
tory. 

1  have  the  hononr  to  be,  sir, 
Bespectfully,  &c.,  ^ 

fJoHN,  Bi^op  of  CharkOon. 
Cbtrkiloa,  S.  C,  October  13tb,  1810. 


Sir  ; — The  divine  sanction  for  the  eiis- 
lenee  of  slavery,  and  for  the  varions  titles 
by  which  properly  in  slaves  may  be  ao- 
Mued,  being  shown,   it  would  rest  upon 


tnoce  who  deny  its  relieions  legality  to-day,  to 
prove  distinctly  that  tnig  sanction  had  been 
withdrawn.   Nor  would  itanswer  their  pur- 


pose to  plead  that  the  political  and  civil 
code  of  Judea  was  n9t  to  be  obligatory 
QpoQ  Christians,  because  we  do  not  assert 
their  obligation  upon  us;  but  we  declare 
that  they  contained  no  sanction  incompati- 
ble with  the  nataral  law,  or  the  principles 
of  sound  morality;  and  they  did  contain  the 
tsQction  of  slavery,  and  of  the  titles  of  ac- 
<)nisition,  which,  we  say,  cannot  therefore 
be  immoral,  nnleea  they  be  incompatible 


with  laws  snbseqnently  enacted.  Thla 
enactment  is  to  be  proved  by  those  who 
oppose  us,  and  must  be,  at  least,  as  plain 
as  what  we  have  exhibited. 

The  view  which  I  have  taken  was  con- 
fined to  Judea, — because  it  was  only  there 
I  could  procure  distinct  and  direct  evidence 
of  the  divine  sanction.  Nor  was  this  a 
privilege  of  that  people,  because  we  find  it 
m  existence  previous  to  the  formation  of 
the  Hebrew  nation.  Abiinelec,  the  cotem- 
pora^  of  their  great  progenitor,  gave  slaves 
to  Abraham;  and  as  he  could  not  convey 
a  better  tide  than  existed  in  himself,  if  he 
did  not  lawfully  own  the  slaves,  Abraham 
could  not  lawfully  accept  them.  Bathuel 
was  not  a  Hebrew,  and  he  had  slaves, 
some  of  whom  accompanied  his  daughter 
Rebecca.  Laban  was  not  a  Hebrew,  nor 
wBB  Job.  It  was  not  then  a  pririleee  grant- 
ed to  the  Hebrew  people,  nor  to  Abi«ham 
and  his  progeny,  but  it  was  a  eommoa 
right,  and  suttject  to  the  legislative  regula- 
tion of  nations. 

Its  existence  was  very  extensive,  if  not 
universal, — and  the  regulations  concerning 
it  varied  in  the  several  slates  and  nations. 
The  exhibition  of  their  difference  would  be 
an  idle  and  useless  display  of  references  to 
the  various  codes  and  customs  of  the  Gen- 
tile world.  The  number  of  slaves  was  very 
great  In  Attica,  at  one  period,  when  the 
citizens  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand, 
the  slaves  were  four  hundred  thousand ; 
this  disparity  in  nnrabers  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  uir  representation  of  the  world,  nor 
even  of  Greece  itself.  The  generall)^  ac- 
knowledged titles,  by  the  law  of  nadona, 
were  purchase,  birth,  legal  conviction,  or 
capture  in  just  war. 

It  will  be  well  to  observe  in  this  place, 
and  the  principle  will  be  of  essential  im- 
portance in  examining  the  apostolic  letters 
of  the  Holy  See,  that  war  waged  for  that 
mere  pretext  of  making  slaves,— or  under 
other  pretexts,  but  for  that  purpose, — was 
dwaye  considered  to  be  as  notoriously  pi- 
ratical as  would  be  incursitms  made  for  the 
puipoee  of  obtaining  any  other  booty ;  nay, 
m  this  case  it  was  worse  than  any  other 
kind  of  robbery.  The  stealing  of  freemen 
and  selling  them  into  slavery,  or  invading 
a  people  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them 
to  slavery,  were  considered  great  crimes; 
the  individuals  who  were  thus  guUty,were, 
in  almost  every  place,  liable  to  capital  pnn- 
ishment;  and  if  a  nation  committed  the 
orime,  it  was  conudered  to  have  lost  its 
rank  of  civilization.  The  capture  should 
have  been  made  in  war  properly  waged, 
and  carried  on  aocording  to  the  usage  of 
civilized  nations;  and  ia  most  cases  th« 
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oaptire  conld,  if  he  had  propeit^,  redeem 
hiniBelf,  OT  be  ransomed  bytua  Enenda,  and 
thue  saved  from  elaverj. 

Any  person  conversant  with  tbe  bistoiy 
of  the  dentile  natioas  previous  to  the  Chris- 
tian  epoch,  will  immediately  perceive  Eha 
striking  contrast  between  the  compaiatively 
happy  situation  of  the  riavea  of  the  He- 
brews, and  the  oppreaeion  under  which 
those  of  the  most  polished  amongst  the 
other  nations  laboured.  Yet  the  writings 
of  some  of  these  latter  serrajitB  form  no  in- 
oonsiderabLe  share  of  out  daawcal  coUec' 
tiona. 

I  shall  then  pass  oyer  any  view  of  the 
slave  system  of^the  Gentiles  btther  than  to 
lemark,  that  at  the  period  when  the  Sa- 
viour came,  it  was  exceedingly  oppressive; 
and  that,  id  many  instances,  the  master 
oould  put  his  slave  to  death  without  the  in- 


B  infliction  were  by 
means  rare.    I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  i 
the  validity  of  the  claim  to  the  exercise 
this  power,  nor  into  the  moml  ciiminshty 
of  those  who  use  it. 

I  proceed  to  examine  what  the  divine 
legbtator  of  Christianity  has  done  upon  this 
sooiect. 

He  made  no  special  law,  either  to  repeal 
or  to  modify  the  former  and  still  subsisting 
right;  but  ue  enforced  pnnciples  that,  by 
their  necessary  operation  and  gradual  in- 
fluence, produoed  an  extensive  ameliora- 
tion. In  the  words  of  the  ^ostolic  letter  of 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  "Verily,  when  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  first  began  to  difiiise  itself, 
those  unfortunate  men,  'who^  by  occasion  of 
so  many  wars,  hod  fallen  mto  cruet  servi- 
tude, felt  their  condition  among  Christians 
very  much  alleviated.  Inspired,  Indeed,  by 
the  divine  Spirit,  the  Apostles  taught  k 
vants  to  render  obedience  to  their  masters 
die  flesh,  as  unto  Christ,  and  to  do  the  w 
of  God  with  a  cheerful  mind ;  yet  they  ooi 
monded  also  unto  masters  that  they  should 
use  their  servants  kindly,  that  they  should 
render  unto  them  what  is  just  and  right,  and 
that  they  should  not  employ  threats,  remem- 
betinc  that  the  God  of  both  is  in  heaven, 
and  Uat  with  him  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons. " 

Bergier  says,  JUtt.  Tlwol.  jirt.  Eidai>agt. 
III.,  "  When  OUT  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appearea 
npon  earth,  the  rights  of  humonitT  were  not 
better  known  than  they  were  in  tne  lime  of 
Moses.  The  philosopners,  in  place  of  ren- 
dering them  more  dear,  had  made  them 
more  obscure.  The  Greeks  had  decided 
that  amongst  men  some  nations  were  bom 
for  liberty  and  others  for  slavery;  that  e 
thitig  was  lawful  against  barbanans,  ih 


against  every  one  that  was  not  a  Greek.  In 
the  state  of  Athens  oloue,  there  were  fonr 
himdred  thousand (bvei  fortwentythoasand 
In  Rome  the  condition  of  slaves 
better  than  that  of  beasts  of  burden. 
One  shudders  at  reading  the  treatment  of 
brtiinates.  (See  3fennr»  of  the 
Aeadta^  of  laacriftiont,  torn.  63,  in  12mo.|  . 
p.  \Q2.)  Such  was  the  common  law  of  all 
nations  in  the  ages  of  philosophy.  If  Jesoa 
Christ  had  by  his  laws  attacked,  face  to  face, 
this  assumed  right,  he  wosld  have  given 
weight  to  the  opposition  of  the  em^rois 
and  other  soreteigns  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  Go^el;  and  on t  philosophers  ol  the  pre- 
sent day  would  have  accused  him  for  having 
Bssailea  the  public  law  of  ail  nations." 

"  The  divine  legislator  did  better ;  he  dis- 
posed the  minds  of  people,  by  his  maxims 
of  charity,  of  meetuieM,  of  firatemal  love 
between  men,  to  perceive  that  slavery,  in 
its  then  character,  was  gettit^  into  oppo- 
sition to  the  natural  law.    It  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon, 
what  was  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  morally 
this  essential  pomt,  and  how  eloquent 
)  the  languog*  of  humanity  proceeding 
u  the  lips  of  Christian  charily.    The  bap- 
tized slave  became  of  right  the  brother  of 
his  master." 

The  right  which  Bergier  in  this  place 
alludes  to,  as  his  entire  article  shows,  was 
not  a  civil,  but  a  religions  right,  the  right  of 
brotherhood  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  redeemed 
by  him,  and  an  heir  to  the  same  ^orious 
inheritance,  as  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  describes 
it  in  his  episUe  to  the  Galatiana,  chap.  viL 
26 :  "  For  you  are  all  children  of  God,  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  27.  For  as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  in  Christ,  have 

Sit  on  Christ  2S.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
reek:  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free;  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female.  For  you  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  29.  And  if  you  be 
Christ's,  then  yon  are  the  seed  of  Abraham; 
heirs  acoordinglo  the  promise." 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  instances 
of  pious  and  good  men  having  slaves,  and 
in  no  ease  do  wa  find  the  Saviour  imputing 
it  to  them  as  a  crime,  or  requiring  their 
servants'  emancipation.  In  chap,  viii.of  St. 
Matthew,  we  read  of  a  centurion,  who,  ad- 
dressing the  I/)rd  Jesus,  said,  v.  9,  "  For  I 
also  am  a  man  under  authority,  having 
soldiers  under  me ;  and  I  say  to  this  man. 
Go,  and  hegoeth:  wid  to  another.  Come,  ana 
he  Cometh:  and  to  mv servant.  Do  this,  and 
he  doth  it.  10.  And  Jesus  hearing  thi^ 
wondered,  and  said  to  those  that  followeo 
him,  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  1  have  not  fouitd 
so  great  failh  in  Israel."  *  *  13.  "And 
Jesos  said  to  the  centurion,  Go,  and  as  thou 
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hut  beliared,  m  be  it  done  to  thee.    Anir 

ihe  Bervant  was  healed  at  the  tame  hour." 
St  Lake,  in  ch.  vii.,  relates  also  the  tesli- 
niDii;  whict  the  aocientB  of  Israel  gave  of 
Ifaia  stnuget'B  virtue,  and  how  he  loved 
their  notion,  and  buitt  a.  ^nagogue  for  them. 
In  manf  of  hie  panblee.  the  Saviour  de- 
■ciibeB  the  muler  and  his  WTVEmts  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  without  any  condenination 
or  censure  of  slavery.  In  Luke  ivii,  he 
deBcribes  the  Ufiual  mode  of  acting  towards 
ilaves  as  the  very  basis  upon  which  he 
teaches  one  of  the  most  useful  lessons  of 
Christian  virtue.  V.  7,  "  But  which  of  you, 
having  a  servuil  ploaghing  or  feeding  cattle, 
will  say  to  him,  when  he  is  come  from  the 
field,  immediately,  Go  sit  down.  8.  And 
vill  not  rather  say  to  him.  Make  ready  my 
supper,  and  giid  thyself,  and  serve  me 
while  I  eat  and  drink,  and  afterwards  thou 
■halt  eat  and  drink?  9.  Doth  he  thank  that 
wrrant  because  he  did  the  thing!  that  were 
commaiided  him^  ID.  I  think  not.  So  you 
also,  when  you  shall  have  done  all  the 
things  that  are  commaiided  you,  say.  We 
are  unprofitable  servants,  we  have  done  that 
which  we  ought  to  do." 

Alter  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian 
Klkion  by  the  Aportles,  the  slave  was  not 
tola  by  them  that  he  was  is  a  state  of  un- 
chri^an  durance.  1  Cor.  vii.  20:  "Let 
every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  in 
which  he  was  called.  21.  Art  thou  called, 
\j  being  a  bondmant  Care  not  for  it;  but 
if  ihon  mayeet  be  made  free,  use  it  rather. 
32.  For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being 
a  bondman,  is  the  freeman  of  the  Lora. 
Likewise  be  that  is  called,  being  free, 
bondman  of  Christ  23.  You  are  t 
with  a  price,  be  not  made  the  boodela 
men.  24.  Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherein 
he  was  called,  therein  abide  with  God. 
Thns  a  man  bv  becoming  a  Christian  wt 
not  either  made  free  nor  told  that  he  was 
free,  but  he  was  advised,  if  he  could  law- 
r  Ivlly  procure  his  freedom,  to  prefer  it  to 
Blave^.  The  !3d  verse  has  exactly  thai 
meaning,  which  we  find  expressed  ateo  in 
chap.  VI.  20 :  "  For  you  are  bonght  with  a 
great  price;  glorify  and  bear  God  in  youi 
Wy,  which  IS  addressed  to  the  free  as  well 
as  to  the  slave :  all  are  the  servants  of  God, 
and  should  not  be  drawn  from  his  service 
by  the  devices  of  men,  but  should  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  in  which  they 
called,"  Eph.  ir.  I,  and  the  price  bv  wtiich 
their  souls  (not  their  bodies)  were  reaeemed, 
it  also  described  by  St.  Peter.  1,  o.  i.  10: 
"Knowing  that  you  were  not  redeemed  with 
corruptible  gold  or  silver  from  your  vain 


n  of  the  tradition  of  your  fathers. 
19.  "  But  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 


aa  of  a  lamb  unspotted  and  undefiled."^ 
That  it  was  a  smritual  redemption  and  a 
spiritual  service,  Sl  Paul  again  shows,  Heb. 
ix.  14.  "How  much  more  shall  the  t>lood  of 
Christ,  who  through  the  Holy  Ghoet  offered 
himself  without  spot  to  God,  cleanse  our 
conscience  f[t>m  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  GodV  It  is  then  a  spiritual  equality, 
as  was  before  remarked,  in  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  ICof.iii.  13:"Forinoneepiritwe 
baptized  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  whether  J>ond  or  free."  And  in 
the  same  chapter  he  expatiates  to  show  that 
thou^  all  members  of  the  one  mystical 
body,  their  places^  iheii  duties,  their  ^fte 
are  various  and  diiferenL  And  in  his  eputle 
to  the  Galatians,  chap,  iv.,  he  exhibits  the 
great  truth  which  he  desires  to  inculcate  by 
an  illustration  taken  from  the  institutions  of 
slavery,  and  without  a  single  expression  of 

Nor  did  the  Aposdes  consider  the  Christian 
master  obliged  lo  liberate  his  Christian  ser- 
vant. St  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  Philemon, 
acknowledges  the  right  of  the  master  lo  the 
services  of  his  slave,  for  whom,  however, 
he  asks,  as  a  special  &vour,  pardon  f(ff 
having  deserted  his  owner.  10.  "  I  beseech 
thee  tor  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I  have 
b^olten  in  my  chains.  1 1.  Who  was  here- 
tofore unprofitable  to  thee,  but  now'proQt- 
able  both  to  thee  and  to  me.  IS.  Whom  I 
have  sent  back  to  thee.  And  do  thou  re> 
ceive  him  as  my  own  bowels."  Thus,  a 
runaway  slave  sail  belonged  to  his  master, 
and  thoo^  having  become  a  Christian,  so 
far  from  Deing  thereby  liberated  from  ser- 
vice, he  was  bouud  to  return  thereto  and 
submit  himself  to  his  owner.  In  the  same 
manner  'hat  St.  Paul  sent  Onesimns,  did  the 
angel  send  Agar.  Gen.  xvi.  6 :  "  And  wb«(t 
Sarai  afflicted  her,  she  ran  away.  7.  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  having  found  her  bv 
a  fount(un  of  water  in  the  wildemess,  which 
is  in  the  way  to  Hur  in  the  desert.  S.  He 
said  to  her '.  Asar,  handmaid  of  Soru, 
whence  comest  UiouT  and  whither  goest 
thou?  And  she  answered:  I  flee  from  the 
face  of  Sarai,  my  mistress.  9.  And  the 
augel  of  the  Lord  said  to  her:  Return  to 
thy  mistress,  and  humble  thyself  under  her 

StPaul,  indeed,  in  v,  8,  says,  ""Iliough  I 
might  have  much  confidence  in  Christ  JeMia 
to  command  thee  that  which  is  to  the  pur- 
pose." It  was  the  command  of  friendship, 
and  upon  the  plea  of  gratitude,  as  he  exhibita 
in  T.  19 :  ^'  Not  to  say  to  thee  that  thou  oweat 
me  thy  own  self  also,"  because  of  the  con- 
vernon  and  instruction  of  Philemon  by  the 
Apostle. — and  the  friendship  is  exhibited  in 
v.  22 :"  &ut  withal  prepare  me  also  a  lodging: 
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foe  I  hope  through  voai  pmyera  I  shall  be 
giren  unto  jou."  Still  the  ApoBtte  felt  thai 
even  notwithstanding  all  those  grounds,  the 
right  of  Philemon  subsisted  unimpaired. 
13. "  Whom  I  would  hare  detained  with  me, 
that  he  might  have  ministered  to  me  in  the 
bonds  of  the  Goapel.  14.  But  without  thy 
couumI  I  would  do  nothing,  that  thy  good 
deed  might  not  be  as  it  were  of  necessity, 
but  voluntaty." — It  is  true  that  in  T.  16  the 
ApoGtIfl  requests  his  manumission,  but  io 
T.  18  he  exhibits  his  leadiness  to  pay  bis 
lansom,  if  required.  "And  if  he  nath 
wronged  thee  in  anything,  or  is  in  thy  debt, 
put  it  to  my  account."  And  he  makes  him- 
self legally  responsible.  19.  -'I,  Paul,  have 
■written  with  my  own  hand,  I  will  repay  it" 
Philemon  acceded  to  the  roauest  of  St.  Paul, 
forgave  OnesimnSj  and  sent  bim  to  Rome  to 
serve  the  Apostle,  from  whom  he  received 
his  freedom,  and  whs  one  of  the  bearers  of 
the  letter  to  the  ColowianB.    (Col.  iv.  9.) 

Again,  it  is  manifest  from  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  that  the  title  of  the 
master  continued  good  to  hia  aJaTe.  though 
both  should  be  Christiana,  c.  vii. :  "  Whoso- 
ever are  servants  under  tne  yoke,  let  them 
count  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honour, 
lest  the  name  and  doctrine  of  the  Lord  be 
blasphemed.  S.  But  they  who  have  be- 
lieving masters,  let  them  not  despise  them 
beoanso  thev  are  brethren,  but  serve  them 
the  ralher,  DCKUuse  they  are  faidifiil  and 
beloved,  who  are  partakers  of  the  benefit. 
liieee  tnii^  exhort  and  teach."  And  in 
the  subsequent  part  he  declares  the  contrary 
teaching  to  be  against  the  sound  words  of 
Jesus  Cnrist,  ana  to  spring  from  ignorant 
pride. 

Slaves  are  still  fiirther  ur^d  by  the  Apostle 
to  due  obedience,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Kphe- 
eians,  vi.  5;  "Servants,  obey  youi  carnal 
masters  with  fear  and  trembhng,  in  die  sim- 
plicity of  your  heart,  as  Christ.  6.  Not 
serving  to  tne  eye,  aa  it  were  pleasing  men. 
but  as  the  jservants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will 
of  God  from  the  heart.  7.  With  a  good 
will  doing  service  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to 
men.  8.  Knowing  that  whatsoever  good 
every  one  shall  do,  the  same  shall  he  re- 
ceive 6om  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond 
or  &ee."  And  a^ain,  in  his  episde  to  the 
Colossians,  ch.  iii.  S2.  "  Servants,  obey  in 
all  things  your  masters,  according  to  the 
flesh,  not  serving  with  the  eye,  as  pleaMng 
men,  but  in  simplicity  of  heart,  fearing 
God.  £3.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  from  the 
heart,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to 


Knowing  that  you  shall  receive  of  the  Lord 
the  reward  of  inheritance.  Serve  ve  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    35.  For  he  that  ao 


injury,  shall  receive  for  that  which  he  hath 


%one  unjustly,  and  there  is  no  reqiect  of 
persons  with  God." 

The  Apostle  St.  Peter,  quite  aware  of  the 
great  temptation  to  impatience  and  obsti- 
nacy wbicn  the  misconauct  of  the  master, 
not  seldom,  threw  in  the  way  of  the  servant, 
enters  at  considerable  length  and  uiges  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  the  Christian  slave 
to  induce  him  bv  the  example  and  grace  of 
the  Saviour,  to  oe  patient.  1  Peter  ii.  IS : 
"  Servants,  oe  subject  to  your  masters  with 
all  fear,  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle, 
but  also  to  the  froward.  19.  For  Uiis  is 
ihankwoithy,  if  for  conscience  towards  God, 
a  man  endure  sorrows,  suffering  wronKfully. 
20.  For  what  glory  is  it,  if  sinning  and  Deiiig 
buffetted  you  sufier  it?  But  if  doing  w^ 
yoa  suffer  pstientjv,  this  is  thankworthy 
Wore  God,  21.  For  unto  this  you  have 
been  called-  because  Christ  also  suffered 
for  us,  leaving  you  an  example  that  you 
should  follow  his  steps.  22.  Who  did  no 
sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth. 
23.  Who  when  he  was  reviled  did  not  re- 
vile ;  when  he  suffered,  he  thret^ned  not : 
but  delivered  himself  to  liim  that  judged 
him  tmjustly.  24.  Who  himself  bore  our 
sins  in  ms  own  body  upon  the  tree :  that  we, 
being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  to  justice; 
by  wiose  stripes  you  were  healed.  25.  For 
you  were  as  sheep  going  astmy;  but  von 
are  now  converted  to  the  pastor  and  bisnop 
of  your  souls." 

EiBsmns  says  that  Cicero  never  wrote 
with  (^ater  eloquence  than  did  St.. Paul  in 
the  epistle  to  Plmemon : — And  we  may  both 
add,  that  never  was  there  a  mora  touching 
appeal  to  worried  servants  than  this  address 
of  the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  Thus  each 
apostle  oesought  one  class,  recommending 
mercy  and  kindness  to  the  master;  obe- 
dience. fideUly  and  affection  to  the  slave. 

It  wiU  now  fully  establish  what  will  ba 
necessary  to  perfect  the  view  which  1  desire 
to  give,  if  I  can  show  that  masters  who  were 
Christians  were  not  required  to  emancipate 
their  slaves,  but  had  pointed  out  the  dutiaa 
which  they  were  bound  as  masters  to  per- 
form, because  this  will  show  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  the  legal,  moral,  and 
religious  existence  of  slave  and  maaier. 

The  apostle,  as  we  have  previously  seen, 
(I  Tim.  vi.  2,)  wrote  of  slaves  who  had  be- 
lieving or  Chnsiian  masters.  The  inapired 
penman  did  not  address  his  instrnotioDS  and 
exhortations  to  masters  who  were  not  of  the 
household  of  the  ^th.  1  Cor.  v.  12 :  "  For 
what  have  I  lo  do,  to  Judge  them  that  are  with- 
out? 13.  Forthemthatarewithout,Godwill 
judge ;  take  away  the  evil  one  from  amonggt 
yourselves."  Thus  when  he  addresses  mas- 
teiB,  they  are  Christian  msaten.   Ephes.  vi. 
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9:  "And  joa,  inoMen,  do  the  ume  things 
to  them  (eerruits),  {oibeaiiits  threateningBi 
knowing  '  ■    '     •     ^  >^  -^  -'■  -^ J 


^  n  heaven :  and  there  ia  no  reqwct 

of  persona  with  binij" — and  again,  ColoB. 
ir.  I :  "  Marten,  do  to  your  senronts  that 
whioh  is  just  and  oqual ;  knowing  that  you 
aUn  have  a  maslei  m  hearen." 

We  hsTe  then  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  nothing  which  contradicts  the  Uw 
(rf  Moses,  but  we  have  much  which  oof- 
lectslhecnielty  of  the  pagan  practice-  The 
eihibiiion  which  is  presented  to  us  is  one 
of  a  cheering  and  of  an  eievated  cbsjtujter. 
It  is  Iroe  thai  the  state  of  slavery  is  continued 
nnder  the  lecal  sanction,  but  the  sUve  is 
lanriit  from  Vxe  mort  powerful  motivee  to 
be  laithful,  patient,  oheuienl  and  contented, 
and  the  master  is  taught  that  though  des- 
potitm  may  pass  unpunished  on  earth  it 
will  be  examined  into  at  the  bar  of  heaven ; 
ud  though  the  slave  owes  him  bodily  ser- 
vice, yet  that  the  soul  of  this  drudge,  having 
been  pnrohasad  at  the  same  pnce  as  his 
own,  and  eaoctified  by  the  same  laver  of 
n^oeration,  he  who  is  his  slave  accoidiog 
to  the  flesh,  is  his  brother  according  to  the 
sfitit.  His  humanity,  hia  charity,  hu  affec- 
Uon,  aie  enlisted  and  interested,  and  he 
feels  that  his  own  father  is  alao  the  fethai 
of  bis  slave;  hence  though  the  serrant  must 
lesdily  and  cheerMly  pay  him  honuge  and 
perform  his  behest  on  earth,  yet,  they 
may  be  on  an  equality  in  heaven. 

How  Etiihine,  sir,  is  the  concnust  between 
Ae  slave  under  paganism  and  the  riave 
DDder  Chriotianityl  The  one  dreads  only 
bim  who  can  kill  the  body  and  theu  has  no 
more  power :  the  other  fears  him  who  having 
slain  the  body,  can  caet  both  body  and  eom 
into  hell-fiie. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  becomes  the  safe- 
guard of  society,  the  shield  of  the  owner, 
and  (he  support  oi  the  owned.  The  example 
of  the  Saviour  is  the  best  monition  to  him 
who  governs  to  do  so  with  tendemeae,  affec- 
tioDj  and  charity,  blended  with  wholesome 
discipline  and  necessary  restraint ;  whikt  to 
liie  governed  it  is  the  most  impressive  lesson 
of  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  the  moat 
efiectual  ezhoitatioa  to  patient  obedience, 
■nd  the  best  direction  to  the  attainment  of 
Easdng  peace  and  high  happiness. 

The  unfortunate  pagan  saw  no  ptoepect 
beyond  the  grave  of  a  recompense  for  hu- 
milityj  for  submission,  and  for  obedience. 
Nor  did  his  master  understand  the  value  of 
a  soul,  the  uatnre  of  beatitude,  or  the  merit 
of  mercy :  he  saw  a  stem  deepotiBm,  reck- 
less ambition,  and  proud  and  unfeeling  op- 
pression deified,  and  in  the  treatment  of  his 
alaves  he  emolsted  his  gods ;  whilst  his 
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fortunate  servant  cronched  before  a 
whom  he  hated,  and  defured  the  ruin 
from  whom  he  received  litde  kindness. 

To  the  Christian  slave  was  exhibited  the 
of  an  incarnate  God,  the  suffer* 
lofiending  victim,  the  invitation 
of  this  model  of  peiiectiDn  to  that  meek- 
ness, that  humility,  that  peaceful  spirit,  that 
chanty  and  forgiveness  of  tninriee  which 
constitute  the  glorious  beatitudes.  He  was 
shown  the  advantage  of  sulTering,  the  re- 
ward of  patience,  and  the  narrow  road  along 
whose  ru^ed  ascents  he  was  to  bear  the 
cross,  waling  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Saviour. 
The  curtains  which  divide  both  worlds  were 
raised  aa  he  advanced,  and  he  beheld  Laza- 
boBom  of  Abraham,  whilst  the 
vainly  cried  to  have  this  once 
miserable  beggar  allowed  to  dip  the  tip  of 
hia  finget  in  water  and  toncb  it  to  Jiis  tongue, 
for  he  was  tormented  in  that  flame. 

Thus,  sir,  did  the  iegislotor  of  Christianity, 
whilst  no  admitted  £e  legahty  of  slavery, 
t«ider  the  master  merciful,  and  the  slava 
faithfijl,  obedient,  and  religious,  looking  for 
his  freedom  in  that  region,  where  alone  true 
and  lasting  enjoyment  can  be  found. 


Il  procee 


o  select  a  few  of  the 


many  evidences  which  the  intermediate 
ages  furnish  to  show  the  continued  legality 
of  domeetio  davery,  and  to  exhibit  its  per- 
fect compatibility  with  the  sound  principles 
of  die  Christian  moral  code, — adducing  the 
evidence  from  the  records  of  that  church 
which  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  so  happily 
presides,  and  thasconclusiyely  showing thu 
u  his  apostolic  letter  he  does  not  condema 
it  as  immoral  or  ill^al ;  because  the  Pope 
is  the  divinely  constituted  and  authorized 
witness  of  die  doctrine  and  morality  of  the 
unchanging  churoh,  and  not  a  despot  who 
can  alter  that  teaching  at  hia  mere  wiD; 
whilst  the  church  hereelf  claims  no  power 
either  to  add  to  the  deposit  of  bith,  or  to 
change  the  principles  of  that  morah^  for 
whose  promulgation  she  is  divinely  com- 
missioned. 

I  have  the  hmour  to  be,  sir. 
Respectfully,  &c., 

t  JoBK,  Bidu^  r^  Charlatm. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  October  21,  1840. 


Sib: — 1  have  shown  that  the  Saviour  did 
not  repeal  the  permission  to  hold  slaves; 
but  that  he  promulgated  principles  calcn- 
lated  to  improve  theii  condition,  and  pei- 
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y  haps,  in  the  prooese  of  time,  to  extuignish 
slavery.  I  now  proceed  la  show,  from  a 
Tarieiy  of  eccleBiaedcal  d ecu nienta,  that  the 
chutcn  which  he  coiamiBBioned  to  teach  all 
nations,  all  days  to  the  end  of  the  worid,  has 
at  all  timoB  considered  the  existence  of 
■laves  as  compatible  with  religious  profea- 
uon  and  practice.  Indeed,  I  might  at  once 
conclude,  by  the  genetal  exhibition  of  the 
eiislence  of  slavery  in  the  midst  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  recognition  of  the  ri^ht  of 
the  Christian  master  to  hold  this  species  of 
properly;  but,  sir,  this  is  a  topic  of  so  much 
^wing  importance,  that  I  prefer  entering 
into  some  detail  to  establish  the  evidence 
more  petleclly  by  mch  an  exhibition  as  will 
lemove  the  last  shadtis  of  doubt. 

I  am  more  perplexed  at  tite  difficnlty  of 
•electing  &om  the  mass  that  lies  before  me, 
than  I  should  be  in  transcribitiK  at  langdi 
the  immense  accumulation  itself  I  shall 
then  abow  (he  canonical  legislation  of  that 
charch  during  a  series  of  ages,  in  every  re- 
gion, predicated  upon  the  legal  and  correctly 
moral  existence  of  the  temlion  of  master 
and  slave. 

We  have  seen  already  in  my  foarth  letter, 
that  in  the  canonical  epistles  of  St.  Peter 
and  of  St.  Paol,  this  relation  was  recognised 
and  regulated  br  religious  provisions. 

The  AposUes  held  several  coimciLs,  whose 
acts  are  n  ot  fully  recorded  in  the  relation  made 
by  St.  Luke,  generally  known  as  "  Acts  of 
the  Apostles."  And  a  very  ancient  compila- 
tion under  the  title  of  "  Canons  of  the  Apos- 
tles," has  been  known  in  the  church,  and 
if  not  the  authentic  record  of  their  enact- 
ments, is  admitted  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  eadiest  Christian  practice.  Amongst 
these  the  Canon  Ixxxi.  is  the  following ; 

"  Servos  in  elerum  provehi  sine  voluntate 
dominorum,  non  peiroittimus,  ad  eorum  qui 
possident  molestiara,  domorum  enim  ever- 
sionem  talia  officiant.  Siquando  autem, 
etiam  dignus  servus  visus  ait,  qui  ad  gra- 
dum  eligalur,  qualis  nostet  quoque  Onesi- 


liberaverint]  et  osdibui 

"  We  do  not  permit  slaves  to  be  raised  to 
clerical  rank  without  the  will  of  their  mas- 
ters, to  the  injury  of  their  owneta.  For  such 
conduct  produces  the  upturning  of  bouses. 
But  if,  at  any  time,  even  a  dave  may  be 
s^n  worthy  to  be  raised  to  that  degree,  as 
even  our  Onesimus  was,  and  the  masters 
shall  have  granted  and  given  freedom,  and 
have  sent  tnem  forth  from  theii  houses,  let 
it  be  done." 

This  is  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  dmilai  en- 
actments, and  it  should  be  observed  that  it 
lect^nises  the  principle  of  the  perfect  do- 
minion of  the  master,  the  injoiy  to  bia  pro- 


perty, and  reaoires  [that]  the  i 
foimality  by  which  the  slave  wac 
and  fully  emancipated  (tending  him  forth 
from  the  houaej  should  be  obsttved. 

The  slave  oad  the  title,  without  his 
owner's  consent,  to  the  common  ti^ta  of 
religion  and  the  necessary  saciameDts.  In 
using  these  no  injury  was  done  to  the  pro- 

Serty  of  his  owner;  hut  he  had  no  clsini^  to 
Lose  privileges  of  religion  by  acquiring 
which  a  certain  rank  would  be  obtained, 
which  would  dimini^  his  value  to  the 
owner,  or  would  degrade  the  dignity  con- 
ferred, and  which  would  impose  duties  that 
could  not  ba  performed  without  occnppng 
that  time  upon  which  his  owner  bad  a 

There  are  eight  other  books  of  ^jemote 
antiquity,  known  as  "The  Constitutians  as- 
cribed to  the  Apostles,"  said  to  be  compiled 
hy  Pope  Clement  I.,  who  was  a  companion 
of  the  Apostles.  It  is,  however,  generally 
believed  that,  though  Pope  Clement  miriit 
have  commenced  such  a  compilation,  ne 
did  not  leave  it  in  the  form  which  it  hold* 
to-day:  but,  like  the  Canons  of  the  Apoetlea, 
the  exhibition  of  discipline  is  that  of  the 
eariiest  days. 

In  book  iv.  ch.  S,  enumeratina  those 
whose  oSerings  were  to  be  refiisea  by  the 
bishops  as  unworthy,  we  have  amongat 
thieves  and  other  sinners. 

"  (Qui)  lamuloB  suos  dore  aecipinnl  et 
tractant ;  id  est^  verberibns,  ant  hme  affici- 
unt.  aul  crudeh  servitute  premunL" 

''They  who  receive  ana  treat  their  slavos 
harshly:  that  is,  who  whip-oi  femisb  them, 
or  oppress  them  with  heavy  drudgery." 

There  is  no  crime  in  having  the  slave, 
but  cruelty  and  oppression  ore  oiiminal. 

In  the  same  book,  ch.  11,  i 


I,  regards  alavu 


De  famulis  quid  amplius  dicamus,  quam 
quod  servns  haheal  henevolentiam  erga  do- 
minum  cum  timore  Dei,  quamvis  sit  impins, 
quamvis  sit  improbus,  non  tamen  cum  eo 
religions  consentiat  Item  dominns  aervniD 
diligat,  et  quamvis  prestet  el,  judicet  tamen 
esse  lequaiitatem,  vel  (juatenus  homo  eel. 


Christianum, 


habet  domin 
salvo  dominatu,  diligat  er 
uum,  tum  ut  fidei  conooitejn  oi  ui  pnuvm, 
non  sicut  servus  ad  oculum  serviena,  sea 
sicut  dominum  ainans,  ut  qui  scial  merce- 
dem  bmulatilB  sui  a  Deo  sibi  Bolvendam 
esse.  Similiter  dominua,  qui  'Chiistianiun 
famulnm  habet,  salvo  bmulam,  diligat  eum 
tanquam  filinm,  et  tanquam  fraiiem  proplat 

"WhJrt  farther,  then,  oan  we  say  of 
slaves,  than  that  the  servant  should  hare 
benesolence  towards  his  master,  w^  die 
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leu  of  Qod,  though  be  atiould  be  impioQB, 
thoD^  wicked,  though  he  shoold  not  even 
Rgreewithhimiarel^oii.  In  hke  manner, 
let  ihs  muter  lore  his  alave,  and  though  he 
is  ftbore  him,  let  him  judge  him  to  be  hie 
e^tiai  Bi  least  as  a  bumim  being.  But  let 
turn  who  has  a  Christian  master,  having 
regard  to  hia  dominion,  love  him  both  ae  a 
miner,  as  a  companion  in  the  &ith  and  as 
*  fuher,  not  as  an  eye-eerrant,  but  lavins 
his  maatar  as  one  who  knows  that  he  wiO 
receive  the  reward  of  his  aervice  to  be  paid 
bj  God.  So  let  the  inastei  who  has  a 
Chriitian  dave,  sarins  the  serrica,  love  him 
uasoQ  andas  a  brewer,  on  account  t^ihe 
commonion  of  laith/' 

' '  N'e  amaro  animo  jubeas  famolo  tuo  aut  an- 
cillaieidemDeoconfidentibns;  neaUqiiando 
Eemaot  sdveisus  te,  et  irascatur  tibi  Deus. 
EtTDs  serri  dominia  vestris  tanquEun  Deum 
mpresaaiantibuB  subdili  eatote  cum  aeduli- 
late  et  metu,  lanqaam  Domino,  et  non  Umquam 
lummibiit." 

"  Do  not  command  your  man-ierTant  nor 
your  woman-«ervant,  having  confidence  in 
tie  same  God,  in  the  bitteraeas  of  your 
Boul;  lost  the?  at  any  time  lament  BgainBt 
yoa,  and  God  t>e  angry  with  you.  And  yon 
"emnts,  be  subject  to  your  masters,  the  re- 
ptesentalives  of  God,  with  care  and  fear. 
JtloOu!  Lord  and  not  to  men." 

In  the  eighth  book,  ch.  3S,  is  a  constitu- 
tion of  8S.  Peter  and  Panl  respecting  the 
ji»y8  that  slaves  were  to  be  employed  " 
labonr,  and  those  on  which  the^  were 
test  and  to  attend  to  religious  duties. 

Pope  St^hen  1.,  who  waa  the  33d  Su- 
preme Pontiff,  became  bead  of  the  church 
ID  the  year  353,  and  endeavoured,  to  the 
best  of  his  abili^,  to  preserve  discipli 
*nd,  in  tome  letters,  to  set  forth  regulati 
u  weil  as  to  remedy  [various]  evils. 
£p.  ii.,  regnla  iv. 

"AecasatoresTero  el  aocuaatiDneB,  quas 
McnJi  lesM  son  recipiunt,  et  aniecessores 
tuMtri  DTotiibuerant,  et  nos  nnbmovemns." 

"  We  also  reject  those  accuEers  and 
charges  which  the  secular  laws  do  not  re- 
ceive and  which  oui  predeceaaors  have 
ptohibited." 

Soon  after  he  Bpecifiea: 

"Accusator  aatem  vestroram  nullue 
«ervus  ant  liberlus." 

"Lei  not  your  aoouser  be  a  slave  o 
freed  person." 

Thus,  as  well  in  the  aneient  discipline  of 
Ihe  church  during  the  first  two  centuries,  as 
in  the  seenlar  tribunals,  the  testimimy  of 
■laves  was  inadmissible  in  many  cases. 

In  ihejrar  305,  a  provincial  council  was 
held  at  ESvira,  in  tiie  southern  part  of  S[win. 
"nte  fififa  oBBOn  of  which  is  the  following: 

VOL.  in.  9 


a  Dua  dominB  furore  zeli  aocensa  fla- 
renwraverit  ancillam  suam,  ha  nt  i» 
tertium  diemanimam  oum  cnicialu  effundat : 

qnod  inoermm  sit,  voluntate,  an  casu  Occi- 
dent, si  voluntate  post  septem  oimos ;  si 
,  post  quinquennii  tempora;  acta  legi- 
tima  psoitentia,  ad  communionem  placuit 
admitti.  Quod  ai  infra  tempora  conntituta 
tnerit  infirmata,  accipiat  communionem," 

If  any  miatceas,  oairied  away  by  great 
anger,  shall  have  whipped  her  maid-servant 
so  that  she  shall  within  three  days  die  in 
te,  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  may 
happen  by  reason  of  her  will  or  by  accident, 
''  ~~  decreed  that  she  may  be  admitted  to 
jmunion,  having  done  lawfiil  penance, 
after  seven  yean,  if  it  happenea  by  her 
will;  if  by  Elccident,  after  five  years.  But 
shoidd  she  get  sick  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, she  may  get  communion." 

We  can  perceive  by  this  canon  that  the 
Spanish  ladies,  at  that  period,  which  was 
twenty  years  before  the  oelebration  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  had  not  yet  so  far  yielded 
to  the  benign  irmuence  of  the  Gospel,  and 
so  far  restrained  their  violence  of  temper  as 
to  show  due  merey  to  their  female  alavos. 
I  doubt  much  whether  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law  in  our  Sonthera,  States  would  not 
call  forth  against  the  legislators  more  indig- 
nation from  our  ladies  than  they  have  ever 
exhibited  againat  their  waiting  maida. 

The  canon  ixxx.  of  the  same  council,  re- 
garded the  prehibition  of  ordaining  emanci- 
pated slaves  or  freedmen  unless  their  guar- 
dians were  the  oleigv  or  the  church. 

It  mav,  perhaps,  oe  as  well  to  observe. 
in  this  place,  a  beneficial  chuige  which  had 
Vtkvn  place,  not  only  in  public  opinioa,  but 
even  in  the  court,  by  reason  of  the  influence 
of  the  humanizing  spirit  of  Christianity ;  so 
that  even  the  pagan  more  than  once  re- 

E roved,  by  hia  mercy,  the  professor  of  a 
etler  iaith  who  followed  a  worse  practice. 
Theodorei  (1.  9,  de  Grtec.  cur.  aff.)  informs 
ua  that  Plato  established  tho  moral  uid  l^al 


his  quie  sunt  aui  vel  alieni  jur.J  testil 

Ejwet  which — probably  in  imitation  of  the 
reeks — the  Roman  masters  had  over  the 
lives  of  their  slaves.  The  well-known  sen- 
tence of  Pollio  upon  the  unfortunate  slave 
that  broke  a  ctystal  vase  at  supper, — that 
he  should  be  cast  as  food  to  fish, — and  the 
interference  of  Augustus,  who  was  a  guest 
at  that  snpper,  give  a  strong  exemplification 
of  the  tyranny  then  in  many  instances  in- 
dulged. Seneca  relates  the  anecdote  in  bis 
wont  de  Clement. 

Antoninus  Pius,  as  Ulpian  relates,  issued  a 
omiBtittiboii  about  the  year  ISO,  restnising 
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this  power,  and  forbidding  a  tnaaler  to  pat 
his  own  uave  to  death,  excapl  in  those 
cases  where  he  would  be  perniiited  to  alay 
the  ^ave  of  another.  He  lurthei  states  that 
ihe  cruel^  of  the  SpaniordB  to  their  slsvee, 
especially  in  the  province  of  B<Btic&,  in 
which  the  citj  of  Elviia  was,  gave  occasion 
10  the  constitution  :  and  we  have  4  rescript 
of  Antoninus  to  Allius  Martianus,  the  pio- 
consul  of  BcBtica,  in  the  case  of  the  slave  of 
Julius  SabinuB,  a  Spaniard.  In  this  the 
ri^ht  of  the  masters  to  their  slaves  is  recog- 
nised, hut  the  otBcer  is  directed  to  hear 
their  complaiots  of  cruelly,  starvation,  and 
oppressive  labour;  to  protect  them,  and.  if 
the  complaints  be  fbnnded  in  trulh,  not  to 
allow  theii  leium  to  tfie  master ;  and  to  in- 
ust  on  the  observance  of  the  constitution. 

Cains  (in  I.  2.  ad  Cornel,  de  sicar.)  states 
that  the  cause  snould  be  proved  in  presence 
of  judges  before  the  master  could  pronounce 
his  sentence.  Spartianus,  the  biographer, 
informs  us  that  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who 
was  the  immediate  predeoessor  of  Antoni- 
nus, enacted  a  law  forbidding  masters  to 
kill  their  elaVes,  unless  legaliy  convicted. 
And  Ulpian  relates,  near  the  end  of  the 
above  quoted  work,  that  Adrian  placed, 
during  five  years,  in  confinement  (reiegatio) 
Umbiicia,  a  lady  of  noble  rank,  because, 
for  very  sught  causes,  she  treated  her  fismale 
slaves  moat  croeily.  But  Constantino  the 
Great,  about  the  year  320,  enacted  that  no 
master  should,  under  penalty  due  to  homi- 
cide, put  his  slave  to  death,  and  save  the 
jurisdiction  to  the  judges;  but  if  ue  slave 
died  casnsJly,  after  neoesaary  ohaatisemant. 
the  master  was  not  accountable  toanyl^al 
tribunal.  (Const,  in  1.  i.;  C.  Theod.  de 
emend  at,  servorum.) 

Ii  will  thus  be  perceived  that,  as  Chris- 
tianity made  pFtwress,  the  unnatural  seve- 
rity with  which  this  class  of  human  beings 
was  treated  became  relaxed,  and  as  the 
civil  law  ameliorated  iheir  condition,  the 
canon  law,  bv  its  ^iritual  efficacy,  came 
in  with  the  aid  of  reli^on  to  secure  that  the 
followers  of  the  Saviour  should  give  full 
ibrce  to  the  mercifiil  provisions  that  were 
introduced. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  principle 
which  St  Augustine  laid  down  was  that 
observed,  viz.,  The  state  was  to  enact  the 
laws  regulating  thiaspeoiea  of  property;  the 
church  was  to  plead  for  morality  and  to  ex- 
hort to  pracdse  mercy. 

About  the  same  time,  St.  Peter,  Archbi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  drew  up  a 
number  of  penitential  canons,  pointing  out 
the  manner  of  receiving,  troatine  and  recoD' 
ciling  the  "lapsed,"  or  those  who,  through 
fear  of  persecution,  fell  from  the  professiou 


of  the  faith,  lliose  canons  wete  held  in 
high  repute,  and  were  geneially  adopted  by 
the  eastern  bishops.  St.  Peter  succeeded 
Theonas  in  that  see,  in  Ihe  year  300,  and 
was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Maziraus,  in  311.  He  ordained  Arius  dea- 
con, but  subsequently  excommunicated  him 
for  nis  pride  and  hie  obstinacy. 

The  sixth  of  those  canons  exhibits  to  us 
a  curious  device  of  weak  Christians,  who 
desired  to  escape  the  trials  of  martyrdom, 
without  being  guilty  of  actual  apoetacy.  A 
person  of  this  sort  procured,  that  one  of  his 
slaves  should  personate  him,  and  in  his 
name  should  apoetatize.  The  canon  pr^ 
scribes  for  such  a  slave,  who  necessarily 
was  a  Christian  and  a  slave  of  a  Christian, 
but  one-third  of  the  time  required  of  a  free 
person,  in  a  mitigated  penance,  talcing  into 
account  the  influence  of  fear  ol  the  master, 
which,  though  it  did  not  excuse,  yet,  it  di< 
minished  the  guilt  of  the  apostacy- 

The  General  Council  of  Nice,  in  Bithynio, 
was  held  in  the  year  325,  when  Constantine 
was  emperor.  In  the  first  canon  of  this 
council,  according  to  the  usual  Greek  and 
Ladn  copies,  there  is  a  provision  for  admit- 
ting slaves  as  well  as  free  persona  who  hare 
been^injiued  by  others,  to  holy  orders.  In 
^e  Arabic  copy,  the  condition  is  specially 
expressed,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Greek 
or  Latin,  taut  which  had  been  previously 
well '  known  and  universally  established, 
viz.,  that  this  should  not  take  place  unless 
the  slave  had  .been  manumiued  by  bis 


Gnostic  and  Manichean  eiroia  prevailed 
extensively  in  Ana  Minor.  The  fiuuUics 
denied  the  lawfulness  of  marriage ;  diey 
forbid  meat  to  be  eaten ;  they  condemned 
the  use  of  wine ;  they  praised  extravagantly 
the  monastic  institutiona,  and  proclaimed  the 
obiigation  on  ofi  to  enter  into  religioos  aocie- 
ties;  they  decried  the  lawfulness  of  slavery ; 
they  denounced  the  slavebolders  as  violat- 
ing equally  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  reli- 
£'on;  Ihey  offered  to  aid  slaves  to  desert 
eir  owners:  gave  them  exhortations,  in- 
vitations, asylum,  and  protection ;  and  in  all 
things  assumed  to  be  more  holy,  more  per- 
fect, and  more  spiritual  than  other  men. 

Csius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  whom 
Pope  Sylvester  sent  as  his  legate  mto  the 
East,  and  who  presided  in  the  Council  of 
Nice,  was  probably  present,  when,  about 
the  period  of  the  Nicene  Council,  several 
bishops  assembled  in  the  city  of  Gangrs,  in 
P^hfagonia,  to  coneci  those  errors.  Pope 
SymmaohuB  declared  in  a  conncil  held  in 
luime.  abont  the  year  500,  that  Oaiue  ocai- 
firmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Pc^,  the 
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aeiBoffhiscoancil.  The  decreee  hare  been 
admitted  into  &e  bodj  of  canoa  law,  and 
haT«  alwajB  been  regkided  ai  a  rule  of 
conduct  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  thiid 
eKDoo  it  OS  follows : 

"Si  qiuB  docet  semmi,  pietatiH  pnetextn, 
daminnm  conteouieie,  et  a  ministerio,  le- 
cedere,  et  mm  cum  benerolenlia  et  oinni 
honors  domino  boo  ioMrvire.    Anathema 

"Ifuiy  one,  nnder  the  pretence  of  piety, 
teaches  a.  slave  1o  despise  his  master,  and 
to  withdraw  from  hia  seirice,  and  not  to 
•erve  bis  master  with  good  will  and  all  re- 
spect.   Let  him  be  AnufaemaJ' 

This  last  phrase,  Let  him  be  Anathema,  is 
DBver  upended  to  anj-  decree  which  does 
not  contain  the  ezpisssion  of  unchangeable 
doctrine  K^tectins  belief  or  morality,  and 
indicates  thai  the  doctrine  has  been  revealed 
by  God.  It  is  precisely  what  St.  Paol  says 
in  Galat  i.  S.  "  Bai  thongh  we,  at  an  angel 
hoDi  Heayen,  preach  a  goqwl  to  you  beside 
thai  which  we  have  pieaioh«d  to  vou,  lei 
him  be  Anathema.  9.  As  we  saia  before 
to  yon,  BO  I  say  now  again :  If  any  man 
pieacb  to  yon  a  goepel  besidesthat  which 
roa  have  received;  let  him  be  Anathema." 
It  is  therefore  manifeBt,  that  although  this 
Conncil  of  GangrtB  was  a  particular  one,  yet 
the  nnivereal  reception  of  this  third  canon 
vith  its  anathema,  and  its  reoognition'in  the 
Roman  Council  by  Pope  Symmachns,  gives 
it  the  greatest  aulhoniy,  and  in  I^bbe  it  iH 
further  entitled  as  s^pproved  by  Leo  TV., 
aboni  the  year  850,  &t.  SO,  C.  de  lAtU. 


Carthage,  in  Hilavi.  and  in  Hippo.  Aoout 
the  year  422,  whion  was  the  nrs(  of  fope 
Celestine  I.,  one  was  held  under  Aurelias, 
Archbishop  of  Carthage,  and  in  which  St. 
Angustine  eat,  as  ffichop  of  Hippo,  and  legate 
of  Numidia.  A  oompdation  was  made  of 
the  canons  of  ibis  and  the  preceding  ones 
which  Ihave  mentioned, and  this  was  styled 
the  "African  CounoiL"  Ttie  canon  cxvi. 
of  this  coUectioD,  which  has  also  been  taken 
into  the  body  of  the  canon  law,  decrees  that 
■laves  shall  not  be  admitted  as  proseonton, 
Dot  afaaU  certain  treedmen  be  bo  admitted, 
except  to  cotnpltun  for  ihenuelree,  and  for 
this  as  well  as  for  the  inoKpacity  of  sereial 
others  there  described,  the  pobUo  law  is 
cited  as  well  as  the  Tlh  and  8th  Connoils  of 
Carthage. 

The  great  St  BaaU,  Aichlnslion  ef  Ce- 
sarea,  in  Cappadocia,  was  bom  in  39S,  and 
died  in  379.  Amongst  his  woite  are  hia 
letters,  called  "  Canonical,"  as  ihey  contain 
a  great  munber  of  those  whieh  were  the 
rales  of  discipline  not  only  for  Am  Hinor, 


but  for  the  vast  tvgions  in  ils  vicinity.  Men- 
tioning roarrisgeEi,  and  writing  of  several 
cases  in  which  they  are  lawful  or  unlawful, 
valid  or  invalid,  the  foitieth  canon  regards 
the  mairiages  of  female  slaves.  In  this  he 
mentions  a  discipline  which  was  not  gene- 
ral, but  was  peculiar  to  the  northeastern 
provinces  of  the  church,  reqairing  the  con- 
sent of  the  master  to  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  contract  of  a  female  slave;  this 
was  not  required  in  other  places,  as  is  abun- 
dantly testified  by  several  documents. 

The  forty-second  canon  treats  in  like  man- 
ner of  the  marriages  of  children  without 
their  parents'  consent,  and  generally  of  those 
of  all  slaves  without  Ifae  consent  of  the 


I  shall  conclude  for  this  da^.  but  diall  fol- 
low up  the  documentary  evioence  for  the 
legality  of  holding  slaves. 

I  nave  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Respectfully,  ftc. 

t  JoHH,  BiJKip  of  CbirMon. 
Cbarlesion,  3.  C,  Oclober28,  1810. 


Sik: — In  my  last,  1  exammed  the  canoni- 
cal resnlations  respeeiing  slavery  during  the 
four  first  centuries  of  Christianity:  during 
the  latter  of  these,  the  Christians  bad  the 
government  of  the  civilized  world.  At  this 
period  the  barbarous  hordes  began  to  pour 
extensively  their  desolating  masses  over  the 
re^ons  in  which  Arianism  was  contending 
with  Catholicity.  Had  peace  been  granted 
immediately  aJter  the  cessation  of  pagan 
ftersecntion,  and  had  the  ohiuob  been  able 
to  preserve  her  dominion  over  all  or  the 
greater  number  that  professed  the  Chrisdaa 
name,  it  is  probable  that  the  mild  spirit  of 
religion  would  have  not  only  improved  the 
conditioD  of  the  slaves,  but  would  have  dis- 
solved the  chains  by  which  many  of  them 
were  bound. 

The  Arian  succeeded  the  pagan,  end  the 
Goths  of  various  olans  soon  were  found  dis- 
mmibering  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Ro- 
mase.  The  Circnmcellions  of  Africa  had 
scarcely  disappeared  before  the  Visigoths. 
when  the  untamed  AOila,  with  his  wild 
Huns,  sweeping  alon^^  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  earned  desolation  into  Gaul,  and  dis- 
turbed the  followers  of  Phararaona,  and  die 
Godis,  who  had  latefy  established  themselves 
in  raaay  of  the  non^olds  of  the  ancinit 
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Gauls  aad  more  modem  BomaDB.  His 
career  vras  airaslad  on  ihe  banka  of  the 
Rhoae,  as  he  wasrashinglo'WftrdBtheMed.i- 
terra.nBan.  Retimung  to  PanDOnia,  he  re- 
oniiled  his  force,  and  directed  hii  match 
towarda  Italy.  Aquileia  rtill  exhibitu,  after 
fourteen  centuiies,  as  distinct  a  monument 
of  the  barbarity  of  the  Huns,  as  Mount 
Benedict  does,  after  six  years,  of  the  ruth' 
less  and  anmanly  bigotry  of  the  Bostonians. 
History  attests  tne  eztraordinary  manner  in 
which^  flushed  with  victory  and  ambitiouB 
of  spoils,  he,  at  the  monidoa  and  reonest  of 
Pope  St.  Leo  I.,  turned  the  tide  of  his  host, 
and  withdrew  to  his  ^tneeeee  beyond  the 
Danube.  The  captives  made  on  both  sides 
in  these  desolating  inciirsioas,  increased  the 
number  of  slaves,  which  from  other  canoes 
had  been  greatly  reduced. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  St.  Polycarp  and 
St.  I^iatius.  who  were  disciples  of  the 
AposUes,  Ctuistians  had,  from  motives  of 
mercy,  charily,  and  affection,  maniunitted 
many  of  their  slaves  in  the  presence  of  the 
biohops,  and  this  was  more  or  less  exten- 
sively practised  through  the  succeeding 
period.  .In  several  particular  churches,  it 
was  agreed  diat  if  a  slave  became  a  Chns- 
•^  tianr  he  should  be  manumitted  on  receiving 
baptism.  In  Rome, ,  the  stave  was  fre- 
quently manumitted  by  the  form  called 
Ttndida,  with  the  prstof's  rod.  Constan- 
tine,  in  the  year  3tT,  as  Sozomen  relates, 
(lib.  1,  c.  9,)  transferred  this  authority  to  the 
bishops,  who  wer»  empowered  to  use  the 
rod  in  ihe  church,  and  have  the  maQumis- 
■ion  testifiiMl  in  the  presence  of  the  congre- 
gation. A  rescript  of  that  emperor  to  this 
effect  is  fannd  in  the  Theodosian  code,  I.  1, 
c.  dt  Kuquim  Eed.  ituuuanitt.  The  master, 
who  consented  to  manumit  the  slave,  pre- 
sented him  to  the  bishop,  in  presence  ofthe 
congregation,  and  the  bishop  pronounced 
him  free  and  became  the  guardian  of  his 
freedom.  The  rescripl  was  directed  to  Pro- 
togenas,  Biahop  of  Sardica,  and  was  in  ' 
consnlship  of  Sabinus  and  Ru^nus. 

In  book  2,  of  the  same  code,  is  a  rescript 
to  Osius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  in  which  the 
emperor  empowers  the  bishops  to  grant  the 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  to  Euch  freed- 
men  as  they  may  judge  worthy. 

In  the  consuuhip  of  Crispus  and  Con- 
Blantinej  a  grant  was  given  to  the  clergy  ol 
manumitting  their  own  slaves  when  mei^ 
pleased,  by  any  form  they  ^ould  think  nro- 

Kr.  About  a  century  later,  St.  Augustme, 
diop  of  Hippo,  informs  us  (Sertno.  dt  <lt- 
wma,  60)  that  this  form  was  established  in 
Africa.  "The  deacon  of  Hippo,  is  a  poor 
man :  he  has  nothing  to  give  to  any  person ; 
bat,  before  be  wae  a  oleigjnnan,  he,  by  the 


fruit  of  his  labour  and  industry,  bought  some 
little  servants,  and  is  to-day,  by  the  episco- 
pal act,  about  to  manumit  them  in  your 
si^t." 

This  same  holy  bishop  writes,  {Bnarral 
in  PmI.  cxxiv.,)  "Christ  does  not  wish  to 
make  you  proud  whilst  yon  walk  in  this 
journey,  that  is,  whilst  you  are  in  thia  Ufe- 
Has  it  happened  that  you  have  been  made 
a  Christian,  and  you  nave  a  man  as  tout 
master :  you  have  not  been  made  a  Cbiis- 
tian  that  yon  may  scorn  to  serve.  When, 
therefore,  by  the  command  of  Chriet  you 
the  servant  of  a  man,  your  service  is 
o  him,  but  to  Ihe  one  tlikt  gave  yon  the 
command  to  serve.  And  he  says :  Heaf 
your  masters,  according  to  the  fleah,  with 
tear  and  trembling,  and  in  the  simplicitr  of 
yonr  hearts,  not  as  eye-servants,  as  if  pleas- 
mg  men,  but,  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  do- 
ing the  will  of  God,  from  your  hearts,  with 
a  good  will.  Behold,  be  did  not  Liberate 
you  from  being  servants,  but  he  made  those 
who  were  bad  servants  to  be  good  aerrants. 
0,  how  much  do  the  rich  owe  to  Christ  who 
has  thuB  set  order  in  their  houses !  So,  if 
there  be  in  his  family  a  faithless  slave,  and 
Christ  convert  him,  he  does  not  say  to  him, 
' '  Leave  your  master,  because  you  have  now 
known  nim  who  is  the  true  master !  Per- 
haps this  master  of  yours  is  impious  and 
unjust,  and  that  you  are  faithfhl  and  jntt,  it 
is  unbeoomine  that  the  just  and  taithfiil 
should  serve  the  unjust  and  the  infidel ;  this 
is  not  what  he  said ;  but,  let  him  rather 
serve."  This  great  Doctor  of  &b  Church 
continues  then  at  conudembie  length  to 
show  how  Christ,  by  his  own  ezample,  ex* 
horte  the  servants  to  fidelity  and  obedience 
to  their  masters  in  everything,  save  what  is 
contrary  to  God's  service.  Subsequently. 
he  passes  to  the  end  of  time,  and  the  open- 
ing of  eteraity,  an<l  shaws  many  good, 
obedient  and  niBicted  servants  mingledwith 
eood  masters  among  the  elect,  and  bad, 
faithless,  and  stubborn  servants,  with  cruel 
masters,  cast  among  the  reprobates. 

In  his  book  i.,  on  the  serinon  of  Christ 
OD  the  mountain,  he  dwells  upon  the  duty 
of  Christian  masters  to  their  slaves.  They 
are  not  to  regard  them  as  mere  propetij'. 
but  to  treat  them  as  human  beings  h&ving 
inimoi^  souls,  for  which  Chriet  cQed. 

Thus,  we  perceive  that  though  from  the 
encouragement  of  manumission  and  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  the  number  of  staves 
had  been  greatly  redijced  and  their  nma- 
tiOQ  greatly  improved,  still,  the  princi[rie5 
were  teoosnisea,  of  the  moral  ana  religious 
legabty  of  htdding  slave  property,  and  of 
requirmg  that  they  ^ould  peiroim  areason- 
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Wa  hare  next  to  connder  a  canon  en- 
acted by  that  same  Leo  the  Great^  who 
caused  "the  acauTge  of  God,"  Attila,  to 
^»are  Italy.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  the  represo- 
iog  of  an  abuse,  by  enforcing  an  ancient 
canon.  It  is  fonnd  the  fiiEl  of  fire  vrhich 
he  ptomDlgated  to  the  bishops  of  Campania 
and  the  Picene  territory,  in  the  year  445. 
TUe  instances  of  roluntaiy'  Btavety,  such  as 
that  related  of  St.  Paulmus  of  Nola,  in 
Campania,  were  not  very  tare.  It  is  te- 
latea  by  St.  GrKor^,  that  haTuig  bestowed 
all  Aat  he  coula  raute,  to  raosom  prisonera 
taken  by  the  barbarians  who  oveiran  the 
coonliyj  npon  the  appbcatiott  of  a  poor 
widow  whose  son  was  held  in  captiTitr..  he 
sold  himself,  to  ptocore  the  means  of  het 
son's  release.  His  good  conduct  procured 
the  affection  of  his  master,  ana  subse* 
qnently  his  emancipation.  Thas  slavery 
lost  some  of  its  degrading  character.  This, 
together  with  the  confuHioo  arising  from 
the  torbolence  accompanying  the  inva- 
sions, cansed  a  relaxatioTi  of  discipline :  to 
remedy  some  of  the  abuses.  Pope  Leo 
issued  several  letters.  The  foUowtng  ia  an 
extract  from  the  first  of  them :  it  has  been 
taken  into  the  body  of  the  canon  law.    JHrf. 


"Admittuntnr  passim  ad  ordinem  sacrum, 
quibOB  nnlla  nataliom,  nulla  morum  dignitas 
suffiagatur :  et  qui  a  dominis  suis  libertatem 
consequi  minime  potuenint,  ad  fastigium 
sacerdotii,  tanquam  servilts  vilitas  hunc  ho- 
norem  jnie  capiat,  proveiiuntnr :  et  probari 
Deo  se  posse  creditnr,  qui  domino  euo  nec- 
dum  probare  se  potnit.  Duplex  itaque  in 
hae  parte  reatns  est,  qnod  et  sacrum  niysie' 

pollnitur,  et  dominoruin,  quantum  ad  illici- 
ue  Qsurpattonis  temeritatem  pertinet,  jura 
solvndtur.  Ah  his  itaque,  fratres  carisaimi, 
omnes  prorinciie  restrte  abetiiieani  sacei- 
dotes:  et  non  tantum  ab  his,  sed  ab  ilhs 
etiam,  qui  aut  original!,  aut  alicui  conditioni 
obligati  sunt,  volntnns  tempeiari :  nisi  forte 
eomm  petitio  aut  voluntas  acceseerit,  qui 
aliquid  sibi  in  eos  vendicant  potestatia. 
Debet  enim  esse  immunis  ab  aliis,  qui 
divinn  milhiie  faeril  a^regandns^  at  a 
castris  Dominieis,  quibus  nomen  ejus  ad- 
Bcribttur,  noUis  necessitatis  vincnlis  abslra- 
hotur." 

"  Pemns  who  have  not  the  qualifications 
of  birth  or  conduct,  are  everywhere  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders;  and  they  who  could 
not  procure  freedom  fiom  their  masters  are 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  priesthood:  as 
if  the  lowliness  of  slavery  could  rigttnilly 
claim  this  honour ;  and,  as  if  he  who  conld 
not  procore  the  approbation  of  even  his 
master,  could  procnr«  that  of  6od.    There 


is,  therefore,  in  this  a  double  criminalitT; 
for  the  holy  rninistry  is  polluted  by  tne 
meanness  of  this  fellowship,  and  eo  far  as 
regardB  the  rashoeHS  of  ^s  unlawful  usur- 
pation, the  rights  of  the  masters  are  in- 
fringed. Wherefore,  dearest  brethren,  let 
all  the  priests  of  your  province  keep  aloof 
from  these :  and  not  only  from  these,  but 
also,  we  desire  they  should  abstain  from 
those  who  are  under  bond,  by  origin  or  any 
coodition,  except  perchance  upon  the  peu- 
tion  pr  consent  of  the  persons  who  have 
ihem  in  their  power  in  any  way.  For  he 
who  is  to  be  aggregated  to  the  oivine  war-  ' 
fare,  ought  to  be  exempt  fmia  other  obliga-  ' 
tions :  so  that  he  may  not  by  anr  boitd  of 
necessitf  be  drawn  away  from  ^at  camp 
of  the  Lord  for  which  his  name  has  been 
enrolled." 

Prosper,  lib.  2,  de  vit&  contemplat,  c.  3, 
and  many  other  writers  of  this  century, 
treat  of  the  relative  duties  of  the  Christian 
master  and  his  Christian  slave,  llie  zeal 
and  oharily  of  several  holy  men  led  them 
tomakeextraordinarysacrinces  also,  during 
this  period,  to  redeem  the  captives  from 
the  barbarians:  besides  the  remarkable  in- 
stance of  St.  Faulinus.  we  have  the  ardent 
and  persevering  charity  of  St.  Exuperius, 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  who  sold  the  plate  be- 
longing to  the  church,  and  used  glass  for 
the  chalice,  that  he  might  he  able  by  every 
species  of  economy  to  procure  liberty  for 
the  enslaved. 

The  right  of  the  master,  the  duty  of  the 
slave,  the  lawfulness  of  continuing  the  re- 
lation, and  the  benevolence  of  religion,  in 
mitigating  the  sufforings  of  those  in  bond- 
age and  releasing  them  by  lawM  means 
EBcmined  by  the  state,  are  Uie  results  exhi- 
iled  by  our  view  of  the  laws  and  facts 
during  the  first  four  ceotnries  of  Christi- 

1[  is  proper  here  also  to  notice,  that 
amongst  several  of  Ihoss  barbarians,  espe- 
cially after  they  embraced  the  Christiaa 
reUgioD,  slavery  began  to  assunte  a  variety 
of  mitigated  forms,  which  will  be  in  some 
degree  developed  as  we  proceed  with  the 
history  of  canonical  legislation. 

About  the  year  494,  Pope  GelaaiaB,  iann- 
ed  a  constitution,  in  which  he  mentions, 
amongst  other  monitions  given  to  a  bishop 
at  his  ordination:  "Ne  unquam  ordina- 
tiones  DTffiBumat  illicitas;  ne  *•  •  *  •  cui« 
aut  cniiihet  conditioni  obnoxium,  notatum- 
que  ad  sacroa  ordines  permittat  accedere." 
"That  he  should  never  presume  to  hold 
unlawful  ordination;  that  he  should  not 
allow  to  holy  orders,  »  •  »  •  •  any  person 
bound  to  the  aetvice  of  the  court,  or  liable 
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-  jr  506,  which  was  ihe  22d  vear 

of  Alario's  reign,  and  the  8lh  of  Pope  Syin- 
machus,  a  council  was  held  at  Aa^e,  in 
France,  in  the  preeeni  department  of  Herault, 
which  was  then  under  tLe  dominion  of  the 
Visigoths  who  bad  eubjugated  Spain,  the 
8ixty;second  canon  of  which  is  the  follow- 

''  Si  qniB  aervum  praprium  sine  coDsci- 
entift  judicis  Occident,  exconununicatiooe, 
Tel  pffinitentifl  bisonii  leatum  ssngainis 
emendabiL'' 

"  If  iu)j  one  ah^  put  hie  own  servant  to 
death,  withontthe  knowledge  of  the  judge, 
let  him  make  compensalion  for  the  guilt  of 
blood  by  excommunicatiOD  or  two  years' 
penance." 

Another  council  was  held  eleven  years 
later,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Pope  Hoimisdas 
and  the  6ih  of  King  Childibert^  to  whom 
Clovis  had  given  a  part  of  his  lenilory 
after  he  had  slain  Alaric  in  battle.  This 
council  was  held  at  Epao  or  Epanum, 
which  was  near  the  Rhone,  it  is  supposea 
not  hi  from  lake  Leman,  near  Geneva.  At 
this  period  it  was  usual  !o  hold  ecclexiasti- 
cal  BsBemblies  at  a  distance  from  the  dis- 
traction of  the  cities,  and  removed  from 
the  inHuence  of  petty  tyrants,  generally  in 
some  large  counliy  residence.  Many  of 
the  canons  of  this  Synod  of  Epao  aie  little 
more  than  traneciipts  of  those  of  Agd)e. 
TTie  34ih,  is— 

"  Si  quis  servum  proprium  sine  consci- 
entiA  judiois  Occident;  excommunioatione 
biennii  eflfusionem  sanguinis  expiabh." 


"If  a 


f  one  shall  slay  h 


him  expiate  the  shedding  of  blood 
sxcommnnicalion  of  two  years." 

Thus  we  find  that  at  this  period,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  aAer  the  law  of  Con- 
stantine  forbidding  this  exercise  of  power 
by  the  master,  the  practice  existed  under 
the  Gotit,  the  Gauls  and  the  Franks.  Seve- 
ral authors  however  interpret  these  enact- 
ments as  regarding  manslaughter  or  unin- 
tentional slaying,  oecause  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  at  at!  times  the  period  was 
seven  years  for  voluntary  homicide. 

Several  councils  were  held  in  the  city  of 
Orleans,  in  the  department  of  Loiret,  in 
France.  The  third  Council  of  Orleans  was 
held  in  the  year  538,  the  second  of  Pope 
SilveriuB,  and  2Tth  of  Cbildebert,  king  of 
the  Franks. 

The  thirteenth  canon  regulates,  that  if 
Christian  slaves  sbaU  be  possessed  by  Jews, 
and  these  latter  require  them  to  do  anything 
forbidden  by  the  Christian  religion,  or  if 


the  Jaws  dudl  seize  npon  any  of  their  ser- 
vants to  whip  or  punish  them  for  dioee 
thinsB  that  have  been  declared  to  be  ex- 
cusaole  or  forgiven,  and  those  slavee  fly  to 
the  church  for  protection,  they  are  not  lo 
be  given  up,  unless  there  be  given  and  re- 
ceived a  just  and  sufficient  sum  to  wartant 
their  protection. 

The  canon  xxvi.  ^ves  us  a  qteoimen-of 
the  eady  feudalism  neatly  similar  to  the 
subsequent  villain  service. 

"  Ut  nullns  servilibns  colonariisque  con- 
ditionibuB  oblisatus,  juxta  statuta  sedis 
ApQslolicn,  ad  nouores  ecclesiasticos  ad- 
miltatuTj  nisi  prius  aut  teslamento,  sat  per 
tabulaslegitimecoQBliteritabeolutum.  Quod 
si  guis  epiBcoporum,  ejus  qui  ordinatur  con- 
dinonem  aciens,  trawgiodi  per  oidinationein 
inhibilam  fortosse  voluent,  aimi  epatio 
miasas  facere  non  prffsumat." 

"  Let  no  one  held  under  servile  or  colonize 
ing  conditions  be  admitted  lo  church  ho- 
nours, in  violation  of  the  statutes  of  tlie 
Apostolic  See ;  tmless  it  be  evident  that  he 
lias  been  previously  absolved  'therefrom  by 
will  or  br  deed.  And  if  any  bishop  being 
aware  ol  such  condition  of  the  peiBon  so 
ordained,  ^all  wilfully  transgress  by  making 
such  unlawful  ordination,  let  him  not  pre- 
sume to  celebrate  mass  for  the  space  of  a 

The  colonial  condition  wa»  in  its  origin 
different  from  the  mere  servile.  The  num- 
eutium  or  numu  captum  was  the  tervat  or 
slave  made  in  war :  the  tobmu*,  or  husband- 
mao,  though  at  the  period  at  which  we  are 
arrived,  frequently  ha  was  in  as  abject^ 
condition,  yet  was  so  by  a  difierent  process. 
St.  Augustine,  in  cap.  i.  lib.  x.,  De  Civitate 
Dei,  tells  us.  "  Coloni  dicnntur,  qui  condi- 
tionem  debeoant  ^nitali  solo  propter  agri- 
culturam  sub  dominio  posseseorum."  Hey 
are  called  eobmutt  teho  ovrt  ttnr  condttion  (a 
their  naiive  land,  undtr  the  dominwn  qf  iti 
potstuort. 

The  followinz  history  of  various  modes 
by  which  they  oeoame  servants,  is  taken 
from  the  work  De  Gubemat.  Dei.  lib.  S,  by 
the  good  and  erudite  Salvianus,  a  priest, 
who  died  at  Marseilles,  about  the  year 
464. 

"Nonnulli  eorum  de  quibus  loquimor, 
*  *  •  »  cum  domicilia  atque  agelloe  suos 
jMrrasionibuB  perdont,  aut  (atigati  ab  exac- 
toribus  deserant,  quia  tenere  non  poseunt 
fundoB  majorum  expetunt,  et  coloqi  divitum 
fiunl.  Aut  sicut  solent  hi  qui  hostium 
terrore  compulsi,  ad  castella  se  conferunt, 
aut  qui  peidilo  ingenute  incolumitatis  statu 
ad  asylum  aiiquoddeeperatione  confngiunt: 
ila  et  isti  qui  habere  amplius  vel  sedem  vel 
dignitatem  suorum  nataliuro  non  queunt, 
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facnllatia  taiituii),  set  stiam  condidoms  su», 
Uqae  exulantea  non  ■  rebus  Uotum  sou, 
SM  etiKm  B  seipsis,  ac  peidflntM  seconi 
omikia  Boa,  et  renmi  propnetste  caraoat,  et 
juB  libeitatia  smittaQt.  *****  Illud  giw 
riUB  et  ac«ibiDB,  quod  additur  hoic  iimIo 
Bervilins  malum.  Nam  euscipiuntui  ad- 
TBiuB,  finnt  praijudicio  habitatioDiB  indi- 
genn,  et  quos  BQBcipinnt  -ni  eitnaeos  et 
lUenoa,  incipimii  habere  quaai  propiios: 
qnoB  esse  conM&t  ingenaoB,  veitunt  in  ser- 

TOS." 

"Some  of  ifaoM  vrhen  they  tose  their 
dvellingB  and  dieir  little  fields  by  invaeion, . 
—  '  e  ihem,  being  worried  by  exactions, , 
'  can  no  longer  hold  them,  seek  the  . 
._._B  of  the  larger  proprietorB,  and  be- ' 
e  the  colonists  of  the  wealthy.  Or,  as 
ia  usual  with  those  who  are  driven  off  by  . 
the  fear  of  enemies,  take  refuge  in  the  eas' 
ties,  or  who,  haring  lost  their  state  of  safe 
freedom  fly  to  some  aayturu  in  despair :  so 
they  who  can  no  longer  have  the  place  or 
the  dignity  deriTed  from  their  birth,  subject 
themselves  to  the  abject  yoke  of^  die  so- 
jonmet'B  lot;  rcdnced  to  such  necesMty,  that 
(hey  are  stripped  not  onjjr  of  their  property 
bnt  also  of  tneir  rank,  going  into  exile  not 
onl^  from  viiat  belong  to  th»n,  but  from 
Iheirvery  selves,  and  with  themselves  losing 
bU  that  they  had,  they  ar«  bereft  of  any 
property  in  things,  and  lose  the  veiy  ri^ht 
of  libOTty.  *  *  *  A  more  degrading 
injury  is  added  to  this  evil.  For  they  are 
received  as  stranger^  they  become  innabi- 
tants  bereft  of  the  rights  of  inbabilaots,  ihey 
who  receive  them  as  foreignere  and  aliens 
begin  to  treat  them  as  property,  and  change 
ioto  slaves  those  who,  evidently,  were  free." 

Wa  are  not,  sir,  without  a  la^  host  of 
oar  tfatiot  Amtriean  SodAy,  who  enter  very 
fully  into  the  views  of  the  hospitable  pro- 
prietoia  wjiom  Salvian  describes. 

In  this  picture  of  the  colonist,  we  may 
find  the  ontlina  of  the  villain  of  a  later  mb  \ 
and  in  the  several  enactments  and  regula- 
tions  of  sacce«dtng  legidalon  and  eounoilB, 
we  shall  discover  the  obanges  which  the 
features  of  servitude  imdcawent,  proriouB  to 
its  nearly  total  extincliDn  in  Europe. 

Flodoardio,  c.  28  of  History  of  (be  Church 
of  Rheims,  gives  us  the  will  of  St.  Remi,  its 
bishop,  who  baptized  Clovis,  upon  his  con- 
reraion  in  496,  and  who  was  roll  living  in 
the  year  560.  This  doonment  grants  uee- 
dom  to  some  of  the  colonists  belonging  to 
that  church  and  retains  oihen  in  service. 
Critics  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
document  being  a  correct  copy;  but  it 
shows,  at  all  evenU,  that  at  this  period  the 


diurch  did  not  consider  it  criminal  to  hold 
such  property. 

Du  Cange  says  (Art.  Cdmut),  that  though 
in  sevenu  instances  the  condition  of  the 
colonists  was  as  abject  as  thai  of  slaves,  yet 
generally  they  were  in  a  better  position. 
Erant  igitnr  ooloni  media  conditionis  inter 
ingennos  eeu  Uberos  et  servos. 

Very  urgent  duties  will  prevent  my  re- 
suming this  hietorical  exhibition  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  Meantime,  sir,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  respectAilly,  &c. 

t  JoBN,  BtAop  qf  CAoHotott. 

Charleston,  B.  C,  NoTember  14ih,  IS40. 


Sik; — I  have  exhibited  an  oufne  of  ec- 
clesiastical legislation  respecting  slaves  dur- 
ing more  than  five  centuries  of  the  early 
period  of  the  Chrisiian  church.  I  remarked 
that  a  variety  of  circumstances  gave  new 
modifications  to  daveiy,  and  I  exhibited 
one  or  two  instances,  of  that  change  in  the 
class  of  colonists.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
me,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  remark  at 
greater  l«igth  upon  uie  nature  of  that  va- 
riety, in  Older  to  underaland  better  the 
canons  which  in  many  instances  are  found 
in  the  subsequent  enactments. 

When  so  emdite  an  antiquarian  as  Mura- 
tori,  treating  of  the  Roman  slaves  and  fteed- 
men,  aoknowledges  that  he  is  unable  accu- 
rately to  state  the  conditions  on  which  they 
manumitted  their  slaves,  it  would  be  folly 
formeto  undertake  the  teak.  Inhis  treatise 
"  SoFRA  I  Sebvik,  Libbbti  AHncHi,"  be 
hss  a  psasage  which  I  thns  tianslals : 

"  We  know  not  whether  they  manumitted 
upon  condition,  or,  if  so,  upon  what  condi- 
tions they  manumitted  formerly  those  ser- 
vants who  continued  thenceforth  as  freed 
persons,  but  elevated  to  more  honourable 
employments,  to  serve  in  the  houses  of  their 
masters.  We  do,  indeed^  know  in  the  Tit. 
it  Optri*  Xiiertoruin,  and  m  another  dt  bonu 
Libalorvm  of  the  Digests,  that  rery  many 
acquired  their  liberty  with  the  obligation  of 
giving  to  their. masters  presents,  m  doing 
work  if  they  were  artists,  C^cnu  vd  domtm. 
This  was  in  all  likelihood  practised  «ily  by 
merchants  or  other  masters  given  to  making 
profit,  but  not  by  noble  houses.  As  to  these 
the  ancient  inscriptions  exhibit  to  us  (hat 
very  many  who  obtained  their  freedom,  y«( 
continued  to  lire  and  to  do  service  in  those 
same  houses,  no  longer  as  slaves  but  as 
freed  persons,  because  probably  each  party 
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found  itbeaeficial.    The  pationskepl  about 

ihem  petBone  in  whom  they  had  ooafideaoe 
and  who  had  already  been  engrafted  on 
their  familiee;  the  freed  pfereooa  erown  to 
honour  and  makine  profit,  could    create 

.  property  for  theDuelrea  and  for  their  cliil- 
oien.  I  cannot  discover  whether  the  Ro- 
rnana  had  hireling  servaota  as  is  now  the 
oaso.  They  then  had  true  slaves  andsome- 
times  freed  persona.  This  bein^  the  case, 
it  ia  matter  oi  surprise  that  Pignana,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  employraeat  of  the  anbient  slaves, 
^uld  have  been  so  perplexed  as  not  to  be 
able  clearly  to  distiiigaiBn  alaves  from  freed 
persona,  and  should  have  attributed  to  the 
fonner  many  eniploymeniB  which  were 
specially  reserved  for  the  latter:  and  it  is 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  marbles  which 
apeak  of  freed  persons  are  referred  to  by 
him  and  explained  u  treating  of  slaves." 

"  Noi  non  sappiamo  ee  cun  patti,  e  con 
quai  patti  una  vulta  si  manomet-tessero 
qtte'  eerri,  che  poi  continuavano  come  Li- 

"oerti  a  servire  in  Cosa  de'  loro  Padrool,  con 
essere  alzati  a  pin  onorati  impieehi.  Sap- 
piamo bensi  dsl  Tit.  ne  Operis  Ldoertonun, 
e  dall'  altro  de  bonis  Libenorum  ne'  Digesti, 
che  moltiBaimi  acquistavane  la  Liberia  con 
obbli^rsi  di  fare  ai  Padroni  de'  Regaii,  o 
delle  Fatture,  se  erano  Arteficij  OperoM,  vd 
Doman.  Questo  si  praticava  venaimilmente 
dai  Boli  Mercatanti,  ed  altri  SigDori  dati  all' 
interasse,  ma  non  gia  dalle  Nobili  Case. 
Per  conto  di  questo,  le  antiche  lacrizioni  ci 
fanno  vedere,  che  mottissimi  furono  colore, 
che  ancbe  dopo  la  conseguita  Liberta  segiu- 
tavano  a  convivere,  e  aervtre  in  quelle  me- 
desime  Case,  non  piu  come  Servi,  ma  come 
Liberti,  perche  probabilmente  tornava  il  eon- 


9  loro  confidenti,  e  gia  innestate 
nella  propria  Famiglia ;  ei  LJherti  cresciuti 
di  onore,  e  di  gnadagno  poteano  ceumulaia 
roba  per  ee,  e  per  li  Figli.  Non  ho  io  potuto 
acopnre  ee  i  Komani  teneseero  Send  Mer- 
oeimij  come  oggidi.  0  di  veri  Servi,  o  di 
liberti  allora  si  serrivano.  Cio  paste,  mara- 
vidia  e,  che  il  Pignoria  in  trattando  degli 
Ufiiq  de'  Servi  antichi,  imbrogliasee  lanto  le 
carte,  senza  disiio^ere  i  Servi  dai  Liberti,  e 
con  attcibuir  mol  ti  unpieghi^rimi.  che  pore 
etano  riserbati  agli  uliimi.  E  piu  aa  stupite 
e,  citarai  da  lui  Marmi,che  patlano  di  liberti, 
e  pure  sono  presi  da  esso,  come  se  pariae- 
sero  di  Servi." 

TIlus  it  is  clear  that  even  in  the  days  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  to  whose  reign, 
K.  D.  45,  the  marble  of  which  he  treats  re- 
fers, and  probably  long  before  that  period, 
many  of  the  free<Lnen  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  bound  to  do  certwn  services  for  the 
patrons  who  had  been  their  masters,  and 


that  this  obligUiiw  deeoended  to  their  pro- 
geny. Hence  this  would  still  be  a  ^wciea 
of  servitude. 

The  ttarbarians  who  overran  the  empire 
come  chiefly  from  Scythia  and  from  Ger- 
many, as  that  vast  region  was  then  called, 
which  stretches  from  tiie  Alps  to  the  North- 
ern Ocean.  And  when  they  settled  in  the 
conauered  [>rovinces  of  Gaul  and  in  Italy 
itself,  they  introduoed  many  of  their  cus- 
toms and  principles  as  well  of  government 
«8  of  txjlicy.  Most  of  their  slaves  wms 
what  the  wiiters  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  centuries  describe  as  ccHotU  ana  ea»- 
daHombut  oblirati.  As  Tacitus  describes  in 
zxv.  Dt  MarSnit  Germanonim:  of  which  the 
following  ia  Murphy's  translation : — 

"  The  slaves  in  general  are  not  anviged 
at  their  several  employments  in  the  house- 
hold ai&irs,  as  is  the  practice  at  Rome. 
Each  has  his  separate  Kabitation,  and  his 
own  establishment  to  manage.  The  master 
considers  him  as  an  agrarian  dependent, 
who  is  obliged  to  famish  a  certain  quantitr 
of  grain,  of  cattle,  or  of  wearing  apparel. 
The  slave  obeys,  and  flie  state  of  servitude 
extends  no  farther.  All  domestic  afiairs  are 
managed  by  the  master's  wife  and  children. 
To  punish  a  slave  with  stripes,  to  toad  him 
with  chains,  or  condemn  him  to  haid  labour, 
is  unusual.  It  is  trme,  that  slaves  are  some- 
timea  pt^t  to  death,  not  under  cotoor  of  jus- 
tice, or  of  any  authority  vested  in  the  maa> 
ter;  but  in  a  &anapart  of  passion,  in  a  fit  of 
rage^  as  is  often  the  case  iQasoddenaffiay; 
but  It  is  also  true,  that  this  species  of  homi- 
cide passes  with  impunity.  The  freadmen 
are  not  of  much  higner  consideration  than 
the  actual  slaves;  they  obtain  no  rank  in 
their  master's  family,  and,  if  we  except  the 
parts  of  Germany  where  monarchy  is  esta- 
blished, they  never  figure  on  the  stage  of 
public  Duaineas,  In  despotic  governments 
ther  rise  above  the  men  of  ingennooa  birth, 
ana  even  eclipse  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobles.    In  other  states  the  subordination  . 


ofth 


I  freedmen  is  a  proof  of  pubUc  liberty.'' 


In  the  appepdix  to  the  Theodosian  c 
Cona.  5,  we  read,  -'  Inverecondi  arte  defend 
detur,  ai  hi  ad  conditionem  vel  oiigiiiem 
repoBcnntur,  quibus  tempore  funis,  oum  in 
mortem  penuria  cogerentur,  opitiuati  non 
potuit  DominUB  ant  potronus-" 

"It  is  forbidden  as  a  shameless  trick; 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  regain  to 
their  condition  or  original  state,  those  whom 
the  master  or  patron  could  not  aid  when  in 
a  period  of  famine  they  were  pressed  neady 
to  death  by  want" 

This  exhibits  the  obligation  on  the  patron 
of  the  person  urubr  antdition,  and  on  the 
master  of  the  slave  to  suppmt  tham,  and 
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the  desbaetioa  ot  tbeir  title  by  the  ae^eot 
oftlieiidntf. 

Da  Caage  obUb  this  conditum  *'  obaozita- 
Iki,"  whicE  we  may  perhaps  tmulate  Kabi' 
htVj  "bibutam,"  a  tribitU,  "peneilatio.'' 
which  is  general!}'  otwaidered  to  be  "i 

II  will  then  suffice  fot  my  piBaeot  pnipoM 
10  have  ahowD,  that  at  this  period  of  the 
tilth  cenlnty,  there  existed  unconditioiial 
daveiy,  and  a  conditional  servitude,  oi  that 
ofpereonsbomid  either  for  Aeedom  received, 
01  for  other  cause,  to  reader  personal  service 
01  tribnle  in  kind  or  yearly  pension  in  pa7> 
ment  in  coin,  as  also  calonists,  some  ol 
whom  were  absolnte  alavee,  but  attached 


oUiged  to  pay  certain  portionB  of  that  pro- 
duce to  the  proprietor,  but  were  in  ail  other 
re^>ecta  free  to  act  as  they  thoa^ht  proper, 
sad  to  use  the  fruits  of  the  soil  as  ttiey 
thought  proper. 

Moralori  justly  observes,  that  in  process 
of  time,  the  special  agreements  and  parti- 
mlsr  enactments  regiudine  the  tondHioni, 
^ve  such  a  rarietv  as  baffled  b&  atterapts 
U  classification  ana  precision. 

At  a  mnch  earlier  peried,  slaves  bad  be- 
come a  dmg  in  the  Italian  market.  When 
about  the  year  405,  RhadagaaiuB,  the  Ciolh, 
was  leading  npwarde  of  three  hundred  thoo- 
UQd  of  his  barbarians  into  Italy,  the  Em- 
peror Honoriiu  ordered  the  slaves  to  be  arm- 
ed for  the  defence  of  the  conntrv,  by  which 
inning  they  generally  obtainea  their  free- 
dom: Sliliobon,  the  consul,  slew  nearly 
150,000  of  the  invaders  in  the  vicinity  of 
Florence,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  remain- 
der, who  were  sold  as  slaves  at  the  low 
C)  of  ona  piece  of  gold  for  each.  Nnm- 
of  them  died  wiUiin  the  year,  so  that 
Baronins  relatea.  (Annals,  i.  d.  406,}  that 
the  porchasen  nad  to  pay  more  for  their 
burial  than  for  their  bodies;  according  to 
the  remarks  of  Orosius.  In  th^e  state  of  the 
maAet,  it  was  easy  for  the  slave  to  procure 
ihat  he  should  be  held  at  a  tmtdiban,  and 
thenceforth  the  number  under  condition 
greatly  increased,  and  in  proceoe  of  time, 
became  more  numerous  than  thoee  in  abso- 
lute slavery. 

This  hacty  and  imperfect  view  will  eluci- 
date much  of  the  phiaseol<»^  of  our  legis- 
lation. I  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  aotion 
of  the  councils  respecting  slavery.  In  the 
year  541,  some  dales  would  make  it  appear 
546,  the  fourth  Council  of  Orange*  was 


celebrated,  in  the  sixth  y«ar  of  King  ChU- 
deberL    The  following  is  its  ninth  canon : — 

"  Ut  episcopus,  qni  de  facnltate  propria 
ecclesin  nihil  relinquil,  de  ecclesice  facuTtate 
si  quid  aliter  quam  canones  eloquuntur  ob- 
ligaverit,  vendiderit  aut  distraxenl,  ad  eocle- 
siam  revooetur,  (ab  ecolesia,  in  otKer  edi- 
ttofu.)  Sane  si  de  servis  ecctesin  lihertoe 
fecit  numeio  competentij  in  ingenuitate  per- 
maneant,  ita  nt  ab  efficio  eccleein  non  re- 
oedant" 

"  Be  it  anacled.  That  a  bishop  who  has 
ieii  none  of  hia  private  property  to  the 
church,  shall  not  dispose  of^  any  of  the 
church  property,  otherwise  than  as  the 
canons  point  out.  Should  he  bind,  or  seU> 
or  separate  anything  otherwise,  let  it  be  re- 
called for  the  church.  But  ifj  indeed,  he 
has  made  freedmen  of  slaves  of  the  ^hurch, 
to  a  reasonable  number,  let  them  continue 
in  theii  freedom,  but  with  the  obligation  of 
not  deporting  from  the  duty  of  the  church." 

The  Canon  xxiii.  of  the  same  council  is— 

"  Ut  servis  ecolesite,  vel  saoerdotum,  pr»- 
das  et  captivitales  exercere  non  liceat  i  quia 
iniquum  est,  ut  quorum  domini  redemptionis 
prcBBiBie  Boient  sufiiagium,  per  servonim 
excessum,  disoiplina  eccleuastica  macuJe- 

"Thot  it  be  not  lawful  for  the  slaves  of 
the  church,  or  of  the  priests,  to  go  on  pre- 
datory exoursions  or  to  make  captives,  for 
it  is  unjust  that  when  the  masters  are  accus- 
tomed to  aid  in  redeeming,  the  discipline  of 
the  church  should  be  disgraced  by  Ine  mis- 
conduct of  the  slaves." 

The  canon  in  prohibiting  the  abuse,  not 
only  shows  the  existence  of  slavery,  but 
that  it  was  not  considered  criminal  in  the 
church  aa  a  corporation,  or  in  the  clergy- 
a  individual,  to  nold  such  property. 
Many  of  our  modern  infidel  writers,  gene- 
rally styled  liberal,  have  copied  and  en- 
larged upon  and  adduced  also  as  irrefraea- 
ble  witnesses,  ancient  writers  inimical  to  the 
church,  who  nave  described  the  incursions 
of  these  slaves  and  dependants  in  this  and 
eubsequentages;  coimectiiig  their  misdeeds 
with  the  church,  describing  them  as  insti- 
galed  by  prelates  and  by  pnests  to  commit 
robberies  for  the  beuem  of  relifnon,  and 
concealing  studiously  from  view  tne  efibits 
mode  t^  churchmen,  not  only  to  restrain- 
their  wickedness,  bnt  to  protect  their  vic- 
tims,,and  never  alluding  to  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  clergy  to  oompenaate  the  snf- 

Bnt  that  these  were  not  the  only  abuses, 
against  which  the  church  bad  to  contend  in 
those  disastrous  times,  the  next  canon  wiU 
exhibit    In  Judaism,  God  had  established 

limited  sanctuary  for  slaves  and  for  cer- 
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tain  malsfaoton,  not  to  enconrese  ciime, 
but  to  protect  agunet  the  fuij  of  pawioD, 
and  to  give  ooiub  sort  of  Aid  to  the  feeble. 
Paganisni  adopted  the  priuciplOj  and  the 
ClmHtiaii  temple  and  its  preciacls,  becsms 
not  011I7  by  common  consent,  but  by  l%al 
enactment  the  sanctnary  instead  of  the  for- 
mer. Like  every  lueiid 
was  occaaioDally  abuaed. 

The  xxixth  canon  was — 
'  "  Quacumque  moncipia  iub  specie  con- 
ingii  ad  eocteein  septa  confn^nnt,  nt  per 
noc  credant  posse  fieri  conjoginm,  miniroe 
eis  iioentia  tribnatDi,  oeo  laUa  canjunctio  a 
clwiciB  defensetor:  quia  probatum  est,  nt 
une  legitimi  tiaditione  conjuDCti,  pro  reli- 
gionis  oidine,  etatuto  tempore  ab  eccleaia 
communione  BospeDdantur,  no  in  sacris  locis 
tnipi  conoubitu  misceantar.  De  qua  re  de- 
oemimusj  utparentibusaul  ptopriisdominiSj 
prout  ratio  poficit  peraonarum,  accepti  fide 
«xcQeati  sub  eepanUioDis  promissione  red- 
dantur;  poetmodumtamenparentibusatqae 
domiaia  libertate  conceasa,  si  eos  volnerini 
proprift  voluntate  eonjungere." 

"  Let  not  those  slaves  whOj  under  pretext 
of  marriage,  lake  refuge  within  the  pre- 
cinctB  of  the  church,  imagieing  that  by  thia 
they  would  make  a  marriage,  be  allowed  to 
do  so,  nor  let  such  union  be  countenanced 
bytheclejgy:  for  it  has  been  regulated  that 
they  who  form  a  union,  without  lawful  de- 
livery, should  be,  for  the  good  order  of  re- 
ligion, sepaiBied  for  a  fixed  period  from  the 
commmiiou  of  the  church,  bo  that  this  vile 
connexion  may  be  prevented  in  holy  places. 
Wherefore  we  decree,  that  such  personB 
being  declared  free  &om  the  bond  of  any 
plighted  faith,  and  made  to  promise  a  sepa- 
ration, should  be  restored  to  their  parents  or 
owners  as  the  case  may  require;  tobe,how- 
ever,  subsequenily,  if  the  parents  or  owners 
should  grant  leave,  married  with  their  own 
free  consent" 

ITius  it  would  appear,  that  as  we  have 
seen  in  some  parts  01  the  East  at  an  earlier 
period,  now  in  this  portion  of  the  West,  the 
slaves  were  made  incapable  of  entering 
into  the  marriage  contract  without  the  own- 
er's consent.  This  discipline  we  shall  how' 
ever  see,  was  at  a  subsequent  period  very 
properly  aboliehed :  for  marriage  is  one  of 
those  natural  rights  which  is  not  conveyed 
away  by  the  saDJection  of  the  slave. 

In  this  same  council,  oanon  xxx.,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  affording  to  the  Christians, 
who  are  held  asslaveabylh«*/ewB,notonly 
aanctuaty  of  the  church,  but  in  the  house  of 
any  Christian,  until  a  fair  price  shall  be 
etipnlaied  for  and  paid  to  the  Jewish  owner, 
if  the  ChrifltiBa  be  nowilliog  to  letotn  to  hia 


£e.  Iliis  ia  a  olearieoognisaliaa  of  the 
ri^t  of  property  in  alaree. 

Canon  xxxL  of  this  oonncil  providee,  that 
if  any  Jew  shall  bring  a  slave  to  be  a  pnM9> 
lyte  to  hia  teUgion,  or  make  a  Jew  of  a 
Christian  slave,  or  take  as  his  companion  a 
Christian  female  glave,  or  induce  a  (dave 
bom  of  Christian  parents  to  become  a  Jew 
ooder  the  influence  of  a  promise  of  eman- 
cipation, he  shall  lose  the  title  to  ereiy  snch 
slave.  And  further,  that  if  any  Christiaa 
slave  shall  become  a  Jew  for  the  sake  of 
being  manumitted  wiA  condition,  and  idiaU 
continue  to  be  a  Jew,  the  liberty  shall  ba 
lost,  end  the  etmStim  shall  not  avail  him. 

Canon  sxiii.  provides  that  the  descen- 
dants of  a  slave,  wherever  they  may  be, 
even  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  thonrii 
there  should  be  ne^ect,  if  found  upon  me 
land  or  possession  upon  which  theii  parent! 
were  placed,  shall  be  held  to  the  orixioal 
condibous  established  by  the  deoeaseapto- 
prietor  for  the  deceased  parents,  and  the 
priest  of  the  place  shall  aid  in  snEotcing 
the  fulfilment,  and  any  persMM.  who  shall 
throng  avarice  interpose  obstacles,  abaU  be 
placed  under  chuich  censures. 

The  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  cbuicb 
of  the  Franks  was  like  that  of  other  chlI^^he8 
in  Che  several  regions  of  Christendom  at  this 

A  fifth  council  was  held  at  Orieans,  after 
the  death  of  King  Theobert,  in  the  yew  549, 
which  was  the  tenth  of  Pope  Vigdius,  and 
the  thirty-eighth  of  King  ChildebetL  The 
sixth  canon  of  this  ceuucil  relatee  to  the 
improper  ordination  of  slaves,  to  which  I 
have  previously  adverted,  and  also  exhibits 
to  us  more  distinctly  the  freedmen  under 
cofujtfvm,  classing  them  in  this  regard  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  same  calegary  with 

We  also  find  here  reference  to  a  much 
more  anoient  canonical  regulatioa,  which  I 
do  not  recollect  10  have  seen  elaewhere, 
pimiatiing  the  bishop  at  the  will  of  the 
owner,  for  his  improper  interference  with 
that  owner's  property,  in  the  slave  that  he 
ordained. 

Canon  vi. — "  Ul  servum,  qui  libertKtero 
a  dominis  propriis  non  acceperit,  aal  eliam 
jam  libertum,  nnllus  episooponim  absque 
ejus  tantum  voluntate,  cujus  aut  aervna  eat. 
aut  eum  absolviase  dignoBoitiu,  cleiicum 
audeat  ordinare.  Quod  si  qnisqnam  facerit, 
si  qui  ordinatUB  est  a  donuno  revocMur,  et 
ille  qui  est  collator  oidinis,  si  aciens  fecisse 
probatuT,  sex  menalbns  miseaa  tantum  b- 
ceie  non  proBumaL  Si  vero  flncnlaniun 
servus  esse  couvincitur,  ei  qui  ordinalus  est 
benedictione  servata,  honestimi  ordini  do- 
mino Buo  impendat  obsequium.    Qaod  u 
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•ncaUiis  dominiu  amplhu  enm  ToloBiit  in- 
clinate,  at  taoto  oidini  infaire  videatur  in* 
iuriaiD,  dnoB  serros  eicnt  antiqui  CuioDes 
nabeQ^  EpiHCapas  qui  enm  ordioavit  do- 
mioo  Bnculari  lestituat;  et  epieooptu  eum 
qtwm  oidinavit  ad  eccleaiaia  auam  tevo- 
candi  hkbeat  potestatem." 

"  HwI  no  bubop  shall  dare  to  oidain  u  a 
clai^ym&n,  the  alaTe  who  shall  not  hsTe  le- 
ceiTsd  UoonM  from  his  propet  owners ;  or 
a  penon  alraad;  Sieed,  without  the  permiB- 
■ion  of  Mther  the  person  whose  Mrrant  be 
is,  or  of  the  penmi  who  it  known  to  have 
freed  him.  And  if  any  one  shall  do  so,  let 
hitn  'who  it  ordained  be  recalled  by  hia  mat- 
ter, and  let  him  who  confeired  the  order,  if 
it  M  proved  that  he  did  to  IcnowinK  the 
Btate  oTthe  penon,  not  presume  to  celetmte 
mass  for  six  motubt  ooij.*  But  if  it  be 
ntored  that  he  is  the  teirant  of  lay  persons, 
let  the  person  ordained  be  kepi  in  hit  rank 
and  do  serrice  for  hie  owner  in  a  way  be- 
coming his  order;  bnt  if  his  lay  owner  de- 
baoat  him  nnder  that  grade,  so  as  to  do  any 
dishonour  to  his  holy  order,  let  the  bishop 
who  otdained  him  gire,  as  the  ancient 
canons  enact,  two  slaTes  to  his  master,  and 
be  empowered  to  take  him  whom  he  or- 
dained to  his  church.^' 

The  next  canon  regards  manumisaioa,  and 
the  protection  of  thote  properly  liberated 
from  tlarery,  against  the  oTertwariue  and 
injustice  of  pertODt  who  ditregarded  the 
le^  absolution  from  service,  given  even 
with  their  own  content,  by  the  authority  of 
the  eivil  government,  in  the  church  by  tht 
bishop,  ft  more  frequently  happened  tfaa' 
the  litMtation  was  made  by  one  and  tht 
dragging  back  to  slavery  was  the  act  of  the 

Camoh  xn. — "Et  qoia  plurimorum  su^- 
gestione  compeiimns,  eoa  qui  in  eccleeiit 
inxta  patrioticam  consuetn^nam  a.  servitio 
fnerint  abtolati^  pro  libito  quorum  cumque 
iterum  ad  servitinm  levocari,  impium  "-"' 
tiactavimus,  nt  qnod  in  Ecdesia  Dei  a 
detatione  a  vinculo  servitatis  absolvitnr,  iiti- 
Inm  habeatni.  Idea  pietatis  causa  com- 
mnni  contiUo  placuit  obeervandum,  ut  qne- 
ctimque  mancipia,  ab  ingennia  dominis  ser- 
riiate  laxantur,  in  eA  libertate  maneant, 
qnam  tunc  a  dominis  percepeninl.  Hujus- 
modi  quoque  libeitat  ti  a  quocumque  pal- 
sata  fiietil,  enm  juttitia  ab  ecoletiit  deten. 
datur,  prster  eas  culpas,  pro  qnibus  leget 
collatas  servit  revocare  juseerunt  Ubeitates." 

"  And  unce  we  have  discovered  by  in- 
foRoation  &om  several,  that  they  who  ac. 


*  Canon  ixvi.  of  iha  liral  Council  of  Oranse 
nadelliamiapenaion  "ayaar,"  ibia,  "tixmonlfaa 


cording  to  the  custom  of  the  conntiy  were 
absolved  from  slavery  in  the  churches,  were 
again  at  the  will  of  tome  peitonB,  reduced 
to  slavery;  we  have  regarded  it  to  be  anim- 
iiety ;  that  what  iiaa  by  a  judicial  decree* 
>een  absolved  from  serviEuae  in  the  church 
of  God,  thould  be  set  at  nooghc.  Wbert' 
fore,  through  motives  of  piety,  it  is  decreed 
by  common  counsel,  to  oe  neucefbrlh  ob- 
served ;  that  whatever  slavet  are  &eed  from 
servitude  by  tree  masters,  are  to  remain  in 
that  freedom  wliich  ihey  then  received  ftom 
the  masters,  and  should  this  liberty  of  thwe 
be  assailed  by  any  penon,  it  shall  be  de- 
feuded  within  the  limits  of  justice  by  the 
churches,  saving  whore  there  are  crimes  for 
which  the  lawt  nave  enacted  that  the  hberty 
granted  to  servants  shall  be  recalled." 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that 
the  persons  then  called  Sbrrti,  or  needmea, 
or  the  tonditionaU  or  peiaont  under  condi- 
tion, and  probably  in  some  instances,  oWbm 
or  oolonistt,  had  tlaves,  but  were  not  per- 
mitted to  hberate  them,  at  least  without  the 
consent  of  their  own  mastera,  for  the  canon 
speaks  of  only  the  servants  of  the  tnrnm 
or  those  who  enjoyed  perfect  freedom. 
We  see,  also,  what  is  evident  from  many 
other  sources,  that  persons  who  had  ob- 
taoned  their  freedom,  were  for  some  crimes 
reduced  to  servitude,  and  we  shall  see  in 
future  times,  even  freedmen  bo  enslaved  for 
various  ofiencet. 

Again,  in  the  canon  ixii.,  of  this  same 
council,  we  find  provision  which  exhibits 
the  caution  which  was  used  in  r^ulating 
the  right  of  sanctuary  for  slaves.  Thit  qght 
was,  m  Christianity,  a  concession  of  the 
civil  power,  humanely  inteipoung,  in  tiines 
of  imperfect  security  and  violent  pasuon, 
the  protecting  arm  of  the.  church,  to  arrest 
the  violence  of  one  party  so  as  lo  secure 
mercifiil  justice  for  the  otlier,  and  to  make 
the  compotitiont  of  peace  and  equity  be 
aabatitntad  for  the  vengeanoe  or  the  ex- 
actions of  power.  It  was,  so  br  from 
being  an  encouragement  to  crime,  one  of 
die  best  helps  towwds  civilizing  the  barba- 

Camon  xxd. — "  De  servis  vero,  qui  pro 
quaiibet  culpa  ad  ecclesiro  septa  confiige- 
nnt,  id  statuimus  observandum,  ut,  ticut  in 
antiqnis  conctitutionibus  tenetnr  eciipmm, 
pro  conceasA  culpA  datis  a  domino  sacra- 
mentit,  quisquis  ille  fuerit,  egrediatur  de 
veni&  jam  seourus.  {^nimvero  si  immemor 
fidei  dominus  transeendiate  convincitur 
quod  juravit,  ut  is  qui  veniam  acceperst, 
probebu  postmodum  pro  eft  cum  qnalicum- 
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cjoe  mpplicio  «rucuttiu,  dominaB  itle,  qui 
immemoT  fait  dates  fidei,  sit  mb  omnium 
communione  onspenBUB.  Iteram  si  BerrVB 
de  promisBione  vanis  datiB  socnmentiB  a 
domino  jam  secumB  exire  nolueril,  ne  Bub 
tali  caDtumBaia  requirans  lo«iim  iagai,  do- 
mino fnrtaeee  diaperiat,  egredi  nolentem  a 
domino  aum  liceat  occnpBri,  nt  nuUam) 
qua^  pro  retentatione  nervi,  quibuBUbet 
modia  moleatiam  ant  oalunmiaiii  patiatur 
ecclesia :  fidem  tamea  dominus,  quam  pro 
CODceBsA  venii  dodil,  nuHfl  temBiitate  trans- 
oendat.  Qaod  eiant  ^ntiliBdominiufoerit, 
But  alteiioa  sectffl,  qni  a  conventn  ecdenffi 
probatur  ezttansus,^  is  qui  servum  repetil 
peraonas  leqaint  boiiv  ndei  CbnstianaB,  Qt 
ipai  in  personA  domini  servo  pnebaut  sacra- 
manta:  quia  ipai  posaiml  seirue  quod  sa* 
otam  est,  qui  pro  tranHgreeeioae  acdeaiaati- 
cam  metuunt  diBciplinam." 

"  Ws  anact  thia  to  ba  obBerred  respect- 
ing fllsTes,  who  may  for  anj  &n1t  fly  to  the 
precincts  of  the  churchy  that  as  is  found 
written  in  ancient  cooetitutione,  when  the 
maEter  shall  pladge  his  oath  to  giant  paidon 
to  the  culprit,  whosoever  he  may  be,  he 
diall  go  out  secure  of  pardon.  But,  if  the 
maoter,  unmindful  of  his  oath,  shall  be 
convicted  of  having  gone  beyond  what  he 
had  sworn,  to  that  it  shall  be  proved  that 
the  servant  who  had  received  pardon  was 
afterwards  tortured  with  any  paniibment 
for  that  &ult,  let  that  master  wno  was  for- 
getful of  his  oath,  be  separated  from  the 
-"n  of  all.    Again,  should  the    "" 


vant  secured  from  punisluneat  by  the  i 
ter's  oath,  be  nnwifiing  to  go  forth,  ' 


'hall 


be  lawful  for  the  master,  that  ha  should 
lose  the  setrioe  of  a  slave  seeking  sanctu- 
ary by  such  conlumacyj  lo  seize  npon  such 
a  one  unwilling  to  ^o  out,  so  that  the  church 
should  not  snfier  either  trouble  or  caluinnv 
by  any  means  on  aocouat  of  retaining  siicQ 
servant ;  bnt,  lot  not  flie  maater  in  anj  way 
rashly  violate  the  oath  that  he  swore  for 
granting  pardon.  Bnt,  if  the  master  be  a 
santile,  or  of  any  other  sect  proved  without 
me  church,  let  the  person  who  claims  the 
slave  procure  Christian  persona  of  good 
^Acount  who  shall  swear  for  the  servant's 
security  in  the  tnaater's  name :  because  they 
who  dread  ecclesiastical  discipline  for  ti  ~ 
greesion  can  keep  th^  which  is  sacred. 

About  this  period  a  council  was  held  at 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Avemi,  subse- 
qoently  Auvorgne  in  France ;  the  city  was 
in  after  times  called  "  Clarus  Mons" — now 
Clermont,  in  Pm  de  Dome.  The  sixth  canon 
of  this  Cone.  11.,  Avarnens,  is  the 
substance  and  neariy  a  literal  oopf  of  the 
xxii.  of  Orleans.  Aiuel.  V.,  enacting  the 
lik«  penalty  of  six  months'  ■nq>ension  from 


celebrating  Mass,  aeuast  the  bishop  who  in 
'  in  cases  should  ordain  a  slave. 
.  .UH  we  find  the  property  in  slaves  fhily 
recognised  by  the  church  in  the  sixth  cen- 
iry. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Respectfully,  fcc. 
t  John,  Bidiop  of  Charlatan. 
Charleilon,  S.  C,  Dec.  9ih,  IMO. 


LETTER  Vni. 


StE:— I  shall,  for  a  mcmient,  extend  my 
observations  to  the  most  western  part  of 
Europe  known  at  tlie  period  of  Which  I 
treat,  and  to  a  date  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  prior  to  that,  at  which  we  hare 
amved. 

My  object  in  doing  so^  is  to  show,  as 
fully  as  the  evidence  within  my  reach  will 
admit,  that  the  state  of  those  countries, 
whose  ecclesiaEtica]  legislation  1  have  pro- 
duced, di^red  not,  respecting  slavery,  from 
the  other  regions  of  Europe.  The  act,  to 
which  I  am  about  to  refer,  is  one  of  those 
violations  of  all  law  and  order,  of  which  no 
one  can  approve,  but  e.  reference  to  which 
is  atwoluteiy  necessary,  to  understand  the 
history  that  must  be  unfolded  at  s  future 
period  of  our  inouiry. 

The  Irish  had  slaves,  as  all  the  other 
nations  had,  and  about  the  year  408,  Niell 
Naoigiallach,  or  Niel  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 
having  rava^d  the  coast  of  Britain  ana 
Gaul,  was  dain,  in  403,  near  the  Portus 
IcciuE,  sapposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boulogne.  In  this  expedition,  a  large  num- 
ber of  captives  were  made,  of  whom  it  is 
staled,  that  two  hundred  were  young  men 
of  ve^  respectable  families:  one  youth,  of 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  by  the  name  of 
Cothraige,  was  sold  to  Milcho.  sod  was 
employed  by  him  in  tending  sneep,  in  a 
place  called  Dalradia — within  the  present 
county  of  Antrim.  After  three  years  he 
was  delivered,  and  returned  to  Gaul,  where, 
years  subsequently,  he  tk  ' 


ui,  wueic, 

J -,        J,    -       *  reducea 

BgEun  to  captivity,  probably  by  a  band  of 
roving  Franks,  out  was  released  after  a 
conple  of  months.  This  Cothiaiffe  was  Sl 
Patrick,  subsequently  the  Aporae  of  Ire- 

St.  Patrick,  in  his  confession,  slates  that 
many  of  hie  unfortunate  coimtrynMU  were 
earned  off  and  made  captives,  and  di»> 
persed  among  mEtny  nalktna. 

The  Romans  had  poaaesnon  of  Britain- 
and  even  had  not  uavery  existed  there 
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piBTHHUlj,  the7  would  hare  introduced  it; 
but,  anfoiteoBtelf,  the  Britons  needed  not 
ihia  lesson ;  they  liad  been  abondandf  coa- 
TBTSBut  with  it  before ;  and  ne  Bh&Ll  see 
evidence  of  the  long  continnacoe  of  its 
practice. 

About  the  yeax  450,  a  party  of  th«m. 
unonffst  whom  were  several  that  prolassed 
the  Cnrisdan  religion,  made  a  piiaticol  in- 
oanion  upon  the  Iiuh  coast,  under  the 
conunand  of  Corotic,  or  Caraclacus,  which 
is  also  sometimes  called  CoroticuB,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  Britain,  foi  a 
long  period,  ae  tegnlar  a  monarchic 'Euipel- 
IttlioD  as  was  Phuaoh  in  Egrpt  Of  this 
incnraion,  Lanigan  compiles  me  following 
sccoont,  from  several  authors,  to  whom  he 
refers,  and  from  whom  he  quotes  in  bis 

"  This  prinoe,  Coroticiu,  though  appa- 
lently  a  Chiistian,  was  a  tyrant,  a  piiate, 
and  a  persecutor.  He  landed  with  «  party 
of  hi»  aimed  fcdloweia,  many  of  whom 
vere  Christians,  at  a  season  of  soUms 
baptisoi,  and  set  about  plundering  a  district 
(untlouhtediy  maiiiimej  in  which  St.  Pa- 
trick had  jnsl  baptized  and  confirmed  a 
Bieat  number  of  converts,  and  on  the  very 
Oay  after  the  holy  chrism  was  seen  shining 
m  the  foreheads  of  the  white-robed  neo- 
phytea.  Having  murdered  several  peiaons, 
these  marauders  carried  off  a  considerable 
number  of  peo^e,  whom  they  went  about 
selling  or  giving  up  as  slavee  to  the  Scots 
and  the  s^HWtate  Picls-  St  Patrick  wrote  a 
letter,  not  extant,  which  he  sent  by  a  hol^ 
priest  whom  he  had  instnicted  oom  his 
younger  days,  to  those  pirates,  requesting  of 
ihBm  to  restore  the  b«^tized  captives  and 
some  part  of  the  boo^-  The  priest  and 
the  other  etideeiastics,  that  accompanied 
him,  being  received  by  them  with  scorn 
and  mockery,  and  ihe  letter  not  atter^-' 
to,  the  taint  found  himaelf  uikder  the  ni 
ntf  of  ii»ning  a  circular  epistle  or  declara- 
tion against  tSem  And  their  chief  Corolicu^ 
in  which  announoing  hi'" "If  a  bishop  and 
est^diehed  in  Ireland,  he  proclaima  to  all 
those  who  fear  God,  that  said  murderers 
and  robbers  are  ezcommanicated  and 
tranged  from  Christ,  and  that  it  is  not  li 
EdI  to  show  them  ctvUityj  not  to  eat  or  drink 
with  them,  nor  to  receive  their  offerings, 
oDtil  eincerely  lepenting  they  make  atone- 
ment to  God  and  liberate  nis  servants  and  the 
huidmsida  of  Christ.  He  begs  of  the  &ith- 
fol,  into  whose  hands  the  epi^e  may  come, 
to  set  it  read  before  the  people  everywhere, 
and  before  Corolicus  himself,  and  to  com- 
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mnnicate  it  to  bia  soldiers,  in  the  hope  that 
they  and  their  master  may  return  to  God, 
Sk.  Among  other  very  affecting  expoatnla- 
tions,  be  observes,  that  the  Bonum  and 
GfiUio  Christians  are  wont  to  send  prqpet 
whh  great  sums  of  money  to  the 
and  olner  pagans,  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  Christian  captive^  while,  on 
the  cotUnry,  that  monsiar,  Corotioiu,  made 
a  trade  of  selling  the  members  of  Cnrist  to 
oatiiwa  igaoTant  of  God." 

The  Britons  were  IreqneDtly  mvaded  b^ 
the  Soots,  opon  the  abandonment  of  theur 
itry  by  tne  Romans;  and  at  that  period 
here  alluded  to,  it  is  supposed  by  many, 
that  the  captives  taken  from  Ireland  were, 
~  several  instances,  given  by  their  posses- 

rs  to  the  plunderiiig  and  victorious  North- 
men, by  the  Britons,  in  exchange  for  their 
own  captured  relatives  whom  £ey  desired 
to  release. 

Here,  eii,  we  have  an  instanee  which 
will  ^ow  us  the  nature  of  that  traffic  in 
slaves,  which  the  letter  of  his  Holinees 
Pope  Gregory  XVI,  condemns,  and  which 
was  condemned  by  the  legate  of  Pope  Leo 
tbe  Great,  in  Ireland,  nearly  fourteen  cen- 
turies ago,  about  the  very  period  when  Leo 
himself  turned  the  fierce  Hun  Attila,  "the 
■oou^e  of  God,"  from  the  devastation  of 
Italy;  and  it  was  somewhat  about  this  pe- 
riod, that  the  haiaesed  Britons  called, 
throng  Voitigem,  upon  the  Saions  Hengist 
and  Hoiea.  to  protect  them  from  their  fero- 
cieuB  oeighbouie  on  the  Noith.  This,  sir, 
will  Buffice  to  show  us,  that  not  a  spot  in 
the^hen  known  r^ons  of  the  (^obe,  could 
be  pointed  out,  that  was  exempt  from  the 
prevalence  of  slavery. 

I  now  return  lo  examine  the  history  of 
ecoleiiastioal  l^slation  on  this  aul^eot, 
during  the  period  subeeqnent  to  my  last 
notice.  I  shall,  however,  supply  an  omis- 
sion that  I  made  in  the  proceedinga  of  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  as  given  in  my  last, 
viz,,  that  the  sevenm  canon  adopted  the 
principle  and  enacted  the  regnlationB  of  the 
24th  canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Orlean^ 
respecting  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  defend 
the  freedom  of  those  who  were  manumitted. 
I  have  also  to  oorteot  some  mistakes  of 
name  in  that  letter,  where  I  gave  the  ap- 
pellation of  Onmgt  to  Orltafit,  and  did  not 
observe  it  until  too  late  for  correction. 

About  the  year  655,  which  was  the  third 
of  Pope  PelagiuB  L,  and  forty-sixth  of  King 
Childebert,  the  third  Council  of  Paris  was 
celebr^ed.  In  thif  we  find  a  canon  which 
is  styled  Dt  itrvu  degentribia,  which,  in  the 
phraseology  of  that  age,  means  baaUard  ttr- 
-     °      "^   GMge. 

De  dogeoanbiu  swi«,  qui 
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pro  sepolchriH  defimotoma  pro  qnalitete 
ipeiuB  miniBterii  deputantuTj  hoc  placuit  ob- 
tervari,  iit  aub  qui  ab  anotoiibns  fherint 
condicione  dimisei,  sire  beredibos,  sive  ec- 
cleslia  pro  defensione  faerint  depuUUi,  ro- 
luntaa  defimcti  circa  eos  in  omnibns  debeat 
observari.  Quod  si  eccleaia  ooe  de  fieoi 
fnnctionibtA  in  omni  parte  defenderit  ec- 
cleMSB  tam  illi,  qnftm  poMeri  eomm,  de- 
feneione  in  omnibufl  podantar,  et  occarsnm 
impendant." 

■'  It  it  enacted  cxtrMeming  bastard  slaves 
who  are  placed  to  keep  the  sepolchres,  be- 
causa  of  the  rank  of  that  office,  that  whether 
they  be  placed  nndei  the  protactiDn  of  the 
heirs  or  of  the  church  for  their  defence, 
upon  the  condition  upon  which  they  were 
discharged  by  their  owners,  the  will  of  the 
deceased  ^onld  be  observed  in  all  things 
in  their  regard.  <  Bat,  if  the  church  shall 
keep  them  entirely  exempt  from  the  services 
and  payments  of  the  fisc,  let  them  and  their 
descendants  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
church  for  defence  and  pay  to  it  their 
tribute."* 

The  Avetoret  or  aiiihors,  in  the  oiigiiial 
sense,  was  owiteri  or  morfcrt;  and  subse- 
quently, especially  in  Gaul,  it  was  ofien 
taken  to  mean  forentt,  which  probably. 
from  the  context,  is  hera  its  meaning;  ana 
we  find  a  new  title  and  a  new  olase,  where 
the  master  bavins  committed  a  crime  with 
hie  servant,  the  on^ringwae  his  slave;  yet, 
his  natural  affection  caused  the  parent  to 
grant  him  a  conditionBd  freedom,  to  protect 
which  this  canon  specified  the  gaardian  " 
be  either  the  heir  or  the  charch. 

In  or  about  the  year  610,  or  the  second 
year  of  King  Ariaraia,  the  second  Connoil 
of  Alicanl,  in  the  province  of  Valentia,  in 
Spain,  was  celebrated :  it  is  styled  Lncense 
II.  It  received  and  adopted  the  Ct^iiiUa  or 
heads  of  canons  seat  to  a  previous  council, 
Lncense  I.  or  first  of  Alicant,  which  was 
celebrated  in  the  year  SOT,  in  the  reign  of 
Tbeodomit,  father  of  Ariamir.  Theselittle 
chapters  or  heads  wero  transmitted  by  Mar- 
tin, archbishop  or  metropolitan  of  Biaoa, 
who  presided  at  die  third  oonncil  of  mat 
ci^,  m  the  year  573. 

Martin  collected  from  the  oonnoils  of  the 
east  and  the  west,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
canon  law  then  in  force  and  made  a  c 
pendinm  thereof,  which  he  distribnted  luw 
84  heads,  whick  formed  as  many  short 
canons,  and  thenceforth  they  wen  Ine  basis 
of  the  discipline  in  Spain. 

The  forty-sixth  of  these  canons  ii 
IbUowiog: 


"  Si  qnis  obligatns  tribnto  servili,  vel  ali- 
ina  conditione,  vel  patrocinio  cujuslibet 
lomus,  non  est  ordirumdos  clericns,  nisi 
probandcB  vilie  fuerit  et  patroni  concearas 


If  any  one  is  bound  to  servile  tribute,  or 
by  any  condition,  or  by  the  patronage  of 
any  house,  he  is  not  to  be  ordained  a  cler- 
gyman, unless  he  be  of  approved  life  and 
Uie  consent  of  the  patron  be  also  giTen." 

This  canon  is  taken  into  the  body  of  the 

inon  law.    Diit.  53. 

CisoN  47. — "Si  qnis  servnm  alienom 
causa  religionis  doceat  contemnere  domi- 
nnm  sunm  et  recedere  a  servitio  ejns,  duris- 
sim^  ab  omnibus  ar^uatur." 

"If  any  person  will  teach  the  servant  of 
another  under  pretext  of  religion  to  despise 
his  master  and  to  withdraw  from  his  service, 
let  him  be  most  sharply  rebuked  by  all." 

This  too  b  taken  into  the  body  of  the 

mon  law.  (17.  q.  4,  Si  qua.)  I  before 
observed  that  this  was  one  of  the  eatfiast 

laetmeulB  at  Ancyra,  in  ibe  eastern  divi- 

>n  of  the  church,  against  the  fanatics  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  "Dieir  spirit 
seems  to  have  transmigrated  to  oar  conti- 
nent, and  to  have  animated  several  of  oni 
over-seeming  pious  folk  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  year  089  the  third  Couocil  of  Tole- 
do, in  Soaiu,  was  celebrated,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  rope  PelagiuB  II.  All  the  bishops 
of  Spain  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of 
King  Beccarod,  and  the  Goths,  after  upwards 
of  two  centuries  of  adherence  to  the  Arian 
heresy,  were  induced  to  abandon  it  and  to 
submit  to  the  church.  The  articles  of  faith 
form  83  heads  of  various  length:  after 
which  follow  23  Cc^nbiia,  or  little  ch^iten 
or  heads  of  diso^Une. 

The  sixth  of  theee  is  in  the  following 

VI. — "De  libertis  aulem  id  Dei  prtB^pJ- 
unt  sacerdotea,  nt  si  qui  ab  episcopis  mcti 
sunt  secundum  modnm  quo  csnones  antiqai 

dsnt  licantiam,  sint  liberi;  et  tamen  %  pa- 


i[Mi.  quam  «b  eii 

[in^eniti  non  recedant  Ad  aliis  qnoqne 
ibertati  traditi,  et  ecclesiis  conom^idati, 
patrocinio  episcopali  rcgantnr:  a  pnncipe 
hoe  episoopTiB  postnlet." 

"The  pneets  of  God  decree  concairuay 
freedmen,  that  if  any  are  made  by  the  bi- 
shops in  me  way  the  ancient  canons  permit, 
they  shall  be  considered  free;  yet  so  thai 
neither  they  nor  their  descendants  shall  re- 
tire from  the  patronage  of  the  church.  Let 
those  freed  by  others  and  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  church  be  placed  under 
the  bishop's  protection.  Let  the  bishop  ask 
this  of  his  ptmce." 

This   comnuadatia  was  a  gnaidiaoiiup. 
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Tbe  cQMoni  was  gonerallT  to  make  th« 
chnich  the  guudian  of  tnoM  who  were 
emancipated  bom  wrritude,  jet  the  freed- 
DUD  owed  to  his  pUxoa  or  gnaidian  not 
mly  gieat  respect  but  some  little  «emce  or 
gift,  in  letnra  for  the  pioieoiion  he  received. 
The  bishops  about  th^  period,  in  many 
placet,  were  jndgBs,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
those  cases  where  their  oleigy  or  others 
mider  their  ohaige  or  belonguig  to  the 
chnicli  were  ocmcemed ;  but  tus  not  by  di- 
noe  rigfal,  nor  by  eoolesiasticsl  anthoritj, 
but  by  the  coDoesaioa  and  conuuiasion  of 
the  ciril  power.  And  this  canon  or  chapter 
veiy  legnlarij,  when  enaciiDg  that  th^  bi- 
A.oa  as  patron  shonld  gorem  such  clients 
or  need  perBODo,  refers  tothainYipeTBonrce, 


uk  bis  prince" — beeaoMthepower  of  tem- 
poral rale  is  in  the  state  not  ui  the  chnroh, 
W  when  fpanted  to  the  church  by  the  state, 
it  aeoesaarily  was  not  only  valimy  but  le- 
gBJUr  and  piopeilr  osed. 

Tiiis  too  is  taken  into  the  body  of  the 
canon  Iaw^-<12.  q.  2.  Je  libertu.) 

A  custom  had  already  mined  considerable 
ptevaleoee,  which  we  a&U  find  greatly  ex- 
tended in  snbseqnent  agee,  of  granting  to 
the  chtueh  elavea  for'  its  eerrioa  and  sap- 
poiL  llta  adminiMtatorB  of  the  church 
pn^rty  were  called  famHia  Jt$d.  The 
chnrch  proper^  was  in  ecolesiaatical  docu- 
ments generally  styled  tbe  jbc  The  Jttca 
Ttgu,  or  royal  nsc,  was  a  different  fiind  or 
Deaniy.  It  sometinies  happened  that  the 
olein  who  were  the  admiuistratoia  aonghl 
to  onein  from  the  "conditioned  slaTos" 
moie  than  they  wete  bound  to  give,  and 
alwj  Bometiines,  others  sought  to  have  their 
wtnce  taken  &aai  the  chiuch.  The  Capi- 
tulary Vm.  of  this  third  Council  of  Toledo 
was  enacted  to  remedy  this  latter  grievance. 

"Innente  (other  oopiee  Jubante)  atqoe 
eonssntieme  domino  piisBimo  Beooaiedo 
rage,  id  pmeipit  sacerdotaie  cooailMim,  nt 
dericomm  (others,  olerieos)  ex  iamilii  fisoi 
nntloa  andest,  a  pnncipe  donates  expelere; 
■ed  reddito  oapibs  ani  tiibnlo  ecdesiB  Dei, 
It  alligati,  tuque  dum  Tivent,  i«^;iila- 


nbyths 


"  Bjrdie  suggestion  (<_ 
and  inth  the  consent  of  the  most  pioua  . . 
King  Reocared,  the  council  of  priests  directs 
that  no  one  shall  dare  to  reclaim  &om  the 
idministrators  of  the  chnroh  thoae  cla^ 
given  by  tbe  prince,  but  having  paid  their 
tribute  to  the  church  of  God,  to  wnieh  they 
ue  bonnd,  let  them,  as  long  as  they  lire, 
administer  regulady.'' 

In  the  same  council,  the  oancn  xr.  is  die 


"Siqinex  aerria  fiacalibnaeoolaeiasfoite 


coustmxerinteasque  de  sufipaupertatedita- 


them  byiha  oootribntions  from  their  poverty, 
let  the  bishop  obtain  that  it  be  confinned 
by  the  royal  anthority." 

The  tervi  fiitales  were  the  private  or  pa- 
trimonial property  of  tbe  king;  and  Biniua 
and  Garcia  remark  that  in  this  canon  the 
fiieuM  means  tbe  rov^  patrimony,  as  is  plain 
from  the  ediet  of  toe  king  by  which  he  em- 
bodied the  temporal  enactments  found  in 
those  canons  into  the  body  of  the  Spanish 
law,  and  also  enacted  fines  to  his  treasnry, 
or  confiscation  for  the  violation  of  any  of 
the  decrees  of  the  council. 

This  also  exhibits  the  principle  diat  the 
slave  waa  not  permitted  to  contribate,  with- 
out tbe  consent  of  his  owner,  to  religious 
establishments,  and  in  several  instances, 
and  as  a  general  principle,  nothing  coula 
be  more  wise  and  just. 

I  shall  conclude  nxj  observations  tar  the 
present  by  iModuoing  a  canon  &om  that 
collection  which  is  styled  that  of  Quinuex- 
turn,  or  Ae  assembly  neld  in  692,  in  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  will  of  the  palace  called 
Tmlla,  whence  it  is  called  Conaiiam  TVWIo- 
ntan,  or  the  Council  of  Tmllo.  Some  of  the 
acts  of  this  assembly  were  set  aside  by  the 
chuToh  as  escsedin^y  innplar  and  of  no 
force,  but,  other  oanona,  exhibited  as  iheira, 
are  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  dootrine 
and  discipline  of  tbe  Universal  Chnroh  and 
generally  received  as  known  and  admitted 
rules  of  discipline-  The  following  is  one 
not  only  onobjected  to,  but  oonfbrmable  to 
what  was  the  general  usage.  I  have  befwa 
me  the  <^eak  original  and  a  Latin  acctuats 
ttandation.  I  cannot  so  conveniently  have 
the  former  printed  and  shall,  Ihereibra,  give 
the  latter. 

Camor  I.XXXV. — "In  dnobus  rel  triboa 
testibna  confirman*ptnne  verbont  ex  scrip- 
tura  accepimns.  Sdrvoserm  qui  a  dominu 
sois  mannmittimtor,  sub  minu  eo  frni  ho- 
nora  decemimne,  qui  prBsantes  libertati 
vires  «t  firmitatem  aferant  et  ut  iia  qua 
ipsifl  testilHis  &cta  sunt,  fides  habeator  ef- 

"  We  have  learned  from  the  Soripture  thai 
every  word  is  confirmed  in  two  or  three 
witneaaes.  We  therefore  deoree,  that  slaves 
who  are  manumitted  by  their  masters  shall 
be  admitted  to  enjoy  that  honour  tinder  three 
witnesses,  who  may  be  able  fo  afford  aecu- 
riw  by  their  presence  to  the  freedom,  and 
who  may  be  able  to  secure  credit  for  the 
acts  Aoae  in  their  view." 

Thus  we  hare  at  this  period,  the  legid«> 
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tion  lespeotmg  slaverT  in  all  the  ptHdoDS  of 
the  charcb  from  the  Gaa^et  to  the  Atlantic, 
Knd  from  Scj'tliia  to  Ethiopia,  We  find  in 
Ireland  piracy  and  robbeiy,  and  ihe  reduc- 
ing of  '^eemen  by  violent^  in  a  time  of 
peace  by  private  maiaudera,  and  canying 
them  into  bondage  into  remote  eonnniea, 
condemned  by  exconuniinicatioD ;  but  we 
find  domestic  slaverr  of  every  grada  lolei- 
ated,  and  we  find  suves  to beprapecty  of 
ths  church. 

I  shall,  1  hope,  be  able  to  continue  with- 
out interruption,  to  follow  up  my  evidence. 
I  have  the  nOoour  to  be-,  air, 
Rsapectfully,  4c. 

t  JoHR,  BiAop  of  ChariaUm. 

Charlaalon,  S.  C,  December  IT,  1840. 


should  give,  at  length,  the  following  pasaage 
from  the  venerable  Beds,  (Hist.  EpCclMiaat. 
Gent.  An^or.  Lib.  ii.  c.  1.)  It  will  at  leaat 
show  the  readers  of  these  letters  a  little 
morsel  of  that  punning,  which  was  fashion- 
able in  the  decline  ol  the  Roman  power, 
even  Bm(HigBt  the  best  eoholan  and  the  moet 

"Nee  eilentio  proiteiennda  opinio  qua  de 
beato  Gregorio,  traditions  majoram  ad  nos 
usque  jteilata  est:  qua  videhcet  ex 
admomtuB,  tam  eedmam 
trs  gentis  curam  gesaerit. 

nbus  in 

lata,  mnltiqne  ad  emendnm  ccnfluzisaent, 
et  i[wnm  Gregoiinm  inter  alios  adveniasa, 
ao  vidiase  inter  alia  pneros  venalea  poBtbis, 
candidi  corporis  ao  venusti  vultus,  capillo- 
mm  quoque  fomi&  ^re^.  Qaos  com  ao- 
piceret,  interrogsvit,  ut  amnt,  de  qua  legione 
vel  teni  esaent  adlati.  Diclnmqae  est  qnod 
de  Brittania  insnlft,  oujus  incola  talis  essent 
aspectus.  RmmiB  interrogavit_,  atmm  iidem 
inanlani,  Christiani,  an  pagania  adhuc  erro- 
ribus  essenl  implieati.  Dictumque  est,  quod 
assent  psgani.  At  ille  intimo  ex  corde  longa 
ttahena  aaspiria:  'Heu,pToh  dolor!  inqnit, 
quod  tam  lucidi  vuMs  homines,  tenebrarum 
auotor  posoidet,  tantaque  gratia  frontiapicii 
mentem  ab  interna  graii&  vacnam  ge^ !' 
Rursus  ergo  intertogavit,  quod  esset  rooa- 
bulum  gentis  illius.  ResponBum  est  quod 
Aitgli  Tocarentor.  At  ille,  'Bend,  inquit: 
nam  et  an^elicam  habent  &oiein,  et  Ulss 
angelomm  m  ccelis  decet  esse  coheredee. 
Qaod  habet  nomttn  ipsa  provinoia  do  qui 


a  salntem  n 


ieti  sunt  adlatil'  Respoiuum  est  quod 
Deiri  Toc«rentur  iidem  piovinoiales.  At 
ille:  '  BeuC,  inquit,  Deiri,  da  ira  eruti,  et  ad 
misericoidiam  Chiisti  vocati.  Rex  provin- 
oin  illius  quomodo  app^atoi  V  Ik3p<Hi- 
aum  est  quod  AtOa  dioeretnt.  At  ille  adln- 
dens  ad  nomen  ait:  '  JlUhaa,  laudem  Dei 
crealoris  illia  in  paitibuB  opottet  cantaiL' 
AooedansquB  ad  Pontificem  Romana  et 
Apostolicffi  aedis,  nondum  enim  erat  ipse 
Pontifex  factuB,  rogavit,  ut  genti  An^onun 
in  Britanniam  aliqnoa  veibi  minialroa,  per 
quoB  ad  Christum  convene lentur,  mitterel: 
seipsam  paratum  esse  in  hoc  opna  Domino 
co-operante  perficiendam,  ai  tamen  Aposto- 
lico  Papm  hoc  ut  fieret,  placeiet.  Quod 
dum  perfioere  non  poaset ;  quia  etsi  portti- 
fez  concedere  illi  qaod  petierat  voluit,  non 
tamen  cives  Romani,  ut  tam  longe  ab  urbe 
recederet  potuere  peimjttere;  mox  ut  ipse 
Pontificatus  officio  functoa  est,  peificit  opus 
diu  desideratum;  alios,  quidem  Praadica- 
mittena,  sed  ipso  Piwdioaiionem  nt 
fruclificaret  suia  ezhoitationibua  el  pracibns 

that  notice  of  the  blessed  Gre- 
gory which  has  coma  down  to  us  by  the 
tradition  of  out  Bocestora  to  be  aUendr 
passed  over :  for  by  reason  of  the  admonir 
tion  that  he  then  received,  he  bacame  so 
industrious  for  the  salvation  of  our  natim. 
For  they  say,  that  on  a  certain  day  when 
merchants  had  newly  arrived,  many  things 
-rere  brought  into  the  mailiet  and  several 
arsons  had  ooma  to  purebase;  Gregory 
imself  came  amongst  them,  end  saw  ex- 

CBd  for  sale,  yontbs  of  a  faii  body  and 
dsome  countenance,  whose  hair  was 
also  beautifiii.  Looking  at  them,  they  say, 
he  asked  from  what  part  of  the  world  iher 
wei«  brought ;  he  was  told  from  the  ialana 
of  Britain,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  that 
complexion.  Again  he  asked  whethn  these 
islanders  were  Christtans  or  ware  immersed 
in  the  errors  of  paganism.  It  was  said: 
thai  they  were  pagans.  And  he,  stghiog 
deeply,  said,  '  Alul  what  a  pity  diat  the 
author  of  darkness  should  possess  men  of 
bright  a  conntenance,  and  that  ao  giace- 
I  an  aspect  should  have  a  mind  void  of 
ace  within !'  Again  he  inquired  what  was 
3  name  of  their  nation.  He  was  told  that 
ther  weie  called  Angles.  Ha  said,  '  It  is 
well,  for  they  have  angelic  &cas,  and  it  is 
fit  that  such  should  be  the  coheiiv  with 
angels  in  Heaven.'  From  what  province 
were  they  brought,  was  his  next  inquiry. 
To  which  it  was  answered:  The  people  of 


J   called   Deiri,      '  Good 


again,' said  he,  'Deiri,  (de  iraerud)  rescu- 
ed from  anger  and  called  to  the  mercy  of 
Whiu  is  the  name  of  the  king  ^ 
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ifaat  {mmnce?  He  was  tdd  Adla.  Andj 
play  log  upon  thfl  wotd,  he  reflpooded  'Alle- ' 
Idul'  The  praises  of  God  out  Creaior  ought 
to  be  chiLunted  is  those  regiona.  And  go- 
ing to  the  pontiff  of  the  Roman  ApoMolio 
Sm,  for  he  was  not  yet  made  Pope  Einu elf, 
he  Mflonght  bim  to  aend  to  Britain  for  the 
ntlim  of  the  Angles,  some  minietere  of  the 
word  throng  whom  they  may  be  converted 
toChiiM;  and  stated  that  he  was  himself 
■cady,  Ibe  Lord  being  his  aid,  to  undertake 
diis  work,  if  ihe  Pope  should  so  please. 
This  he  was  not  able  to  do,  for  though  the 
pooiiff  deejred  1o  grant  his  petition,  the  citi- 
zeaii  of  Rome  would  not  cfflisent  that  he 
should  go  to  BO  gT«at  distance  therefrom  3 
aa  Mon,  howerer,  as  he  was  pWed  in  the 
office  of  Pope,  he  performed  nis  tong-de- 
■ired  work;  he  sent  other  preachera,  but  he 
sided  by  his  prayers  and  exhortations  that 
be  mi^t  make  their  pieaohing  £nlitltil-" 

This  occurred  about  the  year  5T7,  and 
GregDrybecamePopein690.  In  the  interim, 
ihe  zealous  monk  prayed  and  reflected  on 
the  subject,  and  we  find  that  soon  after  his 
eleTationto  the  Pcntifica]  di^in-,  he  sooght 
to  purchase  some  of  the  Bnti^  yoatha,  in 
order  lo  have  them  trained  up  to  be  mission- 
Bliss  to  their  countrymen. 

The  Holy  See  had  already  a  considerable 
pUrimnnv  in  Ganl,  bestowed  by  the  pie^ 
of  the  faithfiil ;  we  shall  see,  from  the  fol- 
lowing epivtle  of  the  Pope  to  the  priest 
Candidus,  whom  he  sent  as  its  adminis- 
trator, the  use  which  was  made  of  its  in- 
Lib.  T.  Epist  X. — "  GREOORioa  CandJdo 
Ptesbytero  eunti  ad  patrimotilum  GaLliffi. 

"  Petgens  auxiliante  Domino  Deo  noatro 
JesQ  Chiiglo  ad  patTimoniumj  quod  est  in 
Galliis  gubeniandum,  volninus  ut  dilectio 
lua  ex  golidis  quos  acceperit,  Tealimenla 
paupenim,  vel  pueros  Anglos,  qui  sunt  ab 
atinis  decern  et  eeptem,  vel  decern  el  oclo, 
at  ia  monasteriis  aati  Deo  proficiant,  com- 
paret;  quatenus  solid!  Gallianim,  qui  in 
terrt  nostra  expendi  non  possuni,  apud 
locum  proprinm  utiliter  expendantur.  Si 
quid  vero  de  pecuniis  redituum,  quce  dicun- 
lur  ablalE,  recipere  potueris,  ex  his  quoque 
Teslimenta  paupenim  compamre  te  Tolu- 
ntUBj  Tel,  sicui  prefali  snmue,  pueros  qui  in 
ommpoientis  Dei  serviiio  proficiant.  Sed 
quia  pagani  sunt,  qui  Ulic  inToniri  possutit, 
volo,  ni  cum  eis  presbyter  transmittatur,  ne 
quid  ffigritudinis  contingat  in  Tift^  ul  quos 
morituros  conspexerit,  debealbaptizaie.  I(a 
igilur  taa  dilectio  facial,  ul  htec  diligenter 
implere  festinet" 

"  Gkkoobt  to  the  Priest  Candidus  going  to 
the  patrimony  of  OanL 


As  vou  are  going,  with  aid  of  the  Lord 
Jesas  Cnrist,  our  God,  to  govern  the  patri- 
mony which  is  in  Gaol ;  we  desire  that  out 
of  the  shillings  you  may  recmve,  you,  onr 
belored,  should  purobase  dothing  for  the 
poor,  or  English  youths  about  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  that  bemg  placed  in 
monasteries  they  may  be  nsehil  for  the 
serrice  of  God ;  so  that  the  money  of  Gaid, 
which  ought  not  to  be  expended  in  our 
land,  mav  be  laid  out  in  its  own  ^ace 
beneficially.  If  yon  can '  also  get  any  of 
the  money  of  that  income  railed  toUs 
(ablaue).  we  atso  desire  that  you  should 
therewitQ  buy  clothing  for  the  poor,  or  as 
we  have  befora  said,  youths  who  may  be- 
ccHne  proficients  in  the  service  of  God.  But 
as  th^  who  dwrit  in  that  place  are  pagana, 
it  is  our  deeite  that  a  pnest  be  sent  with 
them,  lest  th«y  shoida  gel  siok  on  the 
journey,  and  he  ought  to  baptize  thoes 
whom  be  may  see  in  a  dying  state.    80  let 

Su,  our  beloved  io,  and  be  alert  in  fill- 
ing what  we  have  desired." 

The  commission  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  to  Candidus  was  to  purchase  thoee 
yODths,  and,  as  we  learn  from  other  souices, 
It  was  ezecnted.  But,  ae  Un^ard  oluerves, 
(Ant.  An^o-Ssxon  Chh.  c.  i.J  "their  pro- 
meswaa  riow;  and  his  zeal  impatient." 
The  result  was  that  St.  Augustinci  and  his 
companions  wsre  sent  by  the  Pope,  and 
efieoted  the  conversion  of  the  island. 

In  the  same  chapter,  Lineard  describes 
the  8axonfi  who  had  settled  in  England, 
previous  to  their  conversion,  and  for  that 
portion  which  I  quote,  he  refers  amon^t 
others  to  Will,  of  Malnieebtuy  (de  reg.  1.  i., 
c.  3,)  and  the  testimony  is  well  sustained  by 

"  The  savages  of  Africa  may  traffic  with 
the  Europeans  for  the  negrties  whom  they 
have  seized  by  treachery,  or  captured  in 
open  war-  but  the  most  savage  conquerors 
01  the  Britons  sold  without  scrnple,  to  the 
merchants  of  the  continent,  their  country- 
men, and  even  their  own  children." 

Nor  was  slaveiy  abolidied  b^  the  intro- 
ductiou  of  ChristianiiT;  but  its  ngours  w™ 
greatly  mitigated.     Lmgaid,  i-    '*■-  " 
page  (31)  informaus — 

"  ftiit  thflir  iflmnitv  mri 


the  next 


But  their  ferocity  soon  yielded  lo  the 
exertions  of  the  missionaiies,  and  the 
harder  features  of  their  origin  were  in- 
sennbly  softened  under  the  inild  influence 
of  the  Giospel.  In  the  rage  of  Tictory  they 
learned  to  respect  the  riSits  of  humanity. 
Death  oT  slavery  was  no  lon^r  the  fate  of 
the  conquered  Britons;  by  their  submission, 
thev  were  incoipomted  with  the  viclore: 
ano  their  lives  and  propeity  wera  protected 
by  die  eqni^  oi  their  Christian  eonquerors. 
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*  *  *  *  The  hiunaoe  ida&,  that  by  baptism, 
all  men  become  brethreo,  oontributad  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  slaverj,  and 
scattered  the  eeede  of  that  liberality,  which 
gtaduaily  undenniDed,  and  at  leiigth  abo- 
lished Ml  odious  an  institation.  Sy  the  pro- 
vision of  the  legislature,  the  freedom  of 
ifae  child  was  secured  ficmi  the  ararice  of 
an  nnnalural  pareot ;  and  the  beaviaBt 
pnniahment  waa  denounced  against  the 
man,  who  presumes  to  sell  to  a  foreian 
maatei  one  of  his  countrymen-,  though  he 
were  a  slave  or  a  malefactor." 

Doctor  Lingard  refers  to  Ae  laws  of  Ina 
23,  24,  32, 46,  as  they  are  found  ia  Wilkins. 
I  cannot  have  reference  myself  to  these 
laws.  1  had  some  time  since,  a  copy  in 
my  library,  of  which  some  one  Ihoushl 
proper  lo  deprive  me.  Nor  can  I  fiaa  a 
copy  in  this  city ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  Lingara's  oorrectuesB.  Ina  did  not 
ascend  the  uirone  until  the  year  686,  and  it 
waa  in  the  fifth  year  of  hia  reign  that  he  as- 
sembled the  Witnagemot,  w  parliament, 
in  which  those  laws  were  enacted.  We 
shall,  henceforth,  have  under  our  eye  the 
legistalion  on  the  subject  of  davery  in  Eng- 
land, and  shall  find  that  upwards  of  fine 
hundred  years  more  elapeea  before  ulavery 
approached  the  term,  of  abolition  in  (hat 

We  have  seen  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
purchasing  alavea  in  order  to  nave  them 
educated  and  ordained:  and  unless  I  should 
shew  ^m  his  works  tkat  he  regarded  and 
taught  the  compalibilily  of  elureholdiug 
with  the  practice  of  letigiou,  this  may  be 
urged  as  an  evidence  of  abolitionism  and 
of  the  incompatibility  of  slavery  with  his 
notions  of  justice.  I  nhalltbereCoto  produce 
evidence  to  this  effect. 

In  his  book  "  Paatoralis  Cune,"  Qf  tht, 
Pattorai  Can,  part  3,  c.  i.,  Admonit.  vi.,  is 
the  following : 

AsHOlriTio  VI. — "  Alitor  admonendi  sunt 
servi,  atque  alitor  domini.  Servi  scilicei, 
ut  in  se  aemper  humilitaiem  condiiionis 
aspiciant:  domini  vero,  ut  natune  aum  qua 
equaUter  sunt  cnm  servis  couditi,  memori- 
am  noQ  omittanl.  Servi  admonendi  euni 
ne  dominOB  despiciant,  ne  Deum  offeudaot 
si  ordinatiooi  illius  superbiendo  contradi- 
cunt:  domini  qu(^ue  aamonendt  sunt,  quia 
contia  Deum  de  munere  ejus  superbiunt,  si 
eos  quos  per  condilionem  tenent  subditos, 
squales  sibi  per  natuite  consortium  non 
agnoscunL  Isti  admonendi  sunt  ut  sciant 
se  servos  esse  dominorum:  illi  admonendi 
sunt  ut  cognoecanl  se  coDservos  esse  servo- 
rum.  Istis  namque  dicimr:  Servi,  obedile 
dominiscamalibuB.  Eliursum:  Quicumque 
sunt  sub  jugo  servi,  dominos  sues  omni 


by  reason  of  his  gift,  if  they 
ledge  as  their  equals,  by  tl 


honore  dignos  arbitrentor :  ilUs  aaiem  dici- 
tnr:  et  vos,  dominij  eadem  facile  illia,  re- 
milteates  miuas,  scieutesquod  et  iUorum.  et 
vests:  dominos  est  in  c^elia." 

Admohitioh  ti. — "  Servants  are  to  be  ad- 
monished in  one  way,  masters  in  another 
way.  Servants  indeed  that  thev  shoidd  al- 
ways regard  in  themselves  the  lowlioesa  of 
then  condition :  maateia,  however,  that  they 
lose  not  the  jecollectioa  of  their  nature  b; 
which  they  are  created  upon  a  level  with 
their  slaves.  Slaves  are  to  be  admonished 
not  to  despise  their  mastera,  lest  they  offend 
God,  if  growing  proud  they  contradict  his 
ordinance :  masters  too  are  to  be  admonish- 
ed; because  they  grow  proud  against  God 
"  "  if  they  do  not  acknow- 

_  J,  by  the  fellowship  of 
nature,  those  whom  by  condition  they  hold 
as  BubjeclH.  These  are  lo  be  admonished 
that  they  be  mindful  that  they  are  the  slaves 
of  their  masters:  thoee  that  they  recollect 
that  they  are  the  fellow-servants  of  servaon. 
To  these  it  is  said:  Servants,  obey  your 
maatera  in  the  flesh,  and  again.  Whosoever 
are  servants  under  the  yoke :  let  them  coo- 
sidet  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honour: 
but  to  those  it  is  said.  And  you,  masters,  do 
in  like  manner  lo  them:  laying  aside 
threats:  knowiiuF  that  your  and  their  mas- 
ter is  in  heaTen.'' 

In  his  book  ii.  of  Epiatles,  ^.  ixxix., 
wrilitig  to  Peter,  a  subdeacon  of  Campania, 
he  directs  him  how  to  act  in  the  case  of  a 
female  slave  belonginjr  lo  a  proctor  o 
'  lerly  (d^nuor), 

.lowed  lo  become  • 
sbter  in  a  monastery,  which  was  not  lawful 
without  the  oonsent  of  her  owner.  The 
Pope  neither  orders  the  master  to  manumit 
her  nor  to  permit  her  profession,  for  thou^ 
he  was  employed  by  tlic  church,  the  reli^on 
to  which  he  belonged  did  not  require  of  nim 
to  give  away  his  property,  "or  had  iho  head 
of  Ihat  church  power  to  deprive  him  iheie- 
of;  hence  he  writes: 

"  Prmterea  quia  Felix  defensor  pueUam 
nomine  Catillam  habere  dicitUTj  ques  cum 
magnis  lacrymis,  et  vehementi  desiderio 
habitum  conveisionis  appetil,  sed  eam  pic- 
fatus  dominns  suus  converti  minime  pw- 
mittit:  proinde  volumus,  ut  expcrientia  loa 

Srsefolum  Felicem  adeat;  atque  puellte  ejus- 
em animnm sollicile reqniral;  eteiitaesse 
cognoverit,  pretium  ejusdem  puellee  eam 
domino  prabeal,  et  hue  eam  in  monastorio 
dandam  cum  petwrnia  gravibus.  Domino 
auxilianle,  transmittal.  Ita  vem  hsc  age. 
ut  non  per  lenlam  actionem  tuam  pnEfalir 
puella;  anima  detrimenlum  aliquod  in  desi- 


"  Moreover,  because  the  proctor  Felix  is 
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nid  to  have  a  aarrsnt  oained  Catilla,  who 
with  many  teuB  aad  vehement  deeire  wuhee 
to  obtain  the  habit  of  religion ;  but  her 
■fiwesaid  master  will  not,  hj  any  meaoB, 
fennil  her  making  profession:  it  is  dien 
DDT  dMiie  thatyour  exporisnc«  nonid  call 
■pon  the  said  !^lix,  ana  carefully  examine 
the  dispoBition  of  that  yonng  woman,  and 
if  jtm  should  find  it  such  as  is  Mated,  pay 
to  the  master  her  price  and  send  her  hither 
with  diecreet  penoas  lo  be  placed,  with 
God's  help,  in  a  monastery,  fint  do  this,  so 
that  the  soul  of  the  young  woman  may  not 
suSer  any  inconTenienoe  in  her  desire, 
through  your  tardiness." 

Ths  following  is  a  deed  of  gift  which  the 
■ame  Pops  made,  to  asaure  llis  poosession 
of  B  riave  to  the  Bishop  of  Porto,  one  of  the 
suburban  sees  near  ELome.  It  is  curioos, 
not  merely  as  exhibiting  the  fact'that  the 
Pope  and  the  See  of  Kome  held  and  trans- 
fsired  slaves  at  this  period,  bat  also  as 
drinf  a  q>ecimen  of  a  legal  document  of 
that  dale  and  tenor  '■ 

Ija.  X.,  Ep.  ui. — ''  GaEooaics,  Pelict  £[rs- 
copo  Portnensi. 

"CharitBtis  vestne  gratia  provocati,  ne 
inlnictuosi  Tobis  videamur  existere^  prsci- 
pud  com  et  miouB  vos  habere  servitianove- 
rimns;  ideo  JoEuinem  juris  Ec<;lestaMici  fe- 
us, aDoontm  plus  minus  decern  et  oclo, 
quem  noatr>  Tolunlate  jam  diu  possidetis, 
baiemitati  Testra  jure  directo  donamus 
■tqoB  concedimns;  ita  ut  eum  habeatisj 
poaeideatiB,  atqne  jori  propriotatiijnB  veslia 
Tiitdicetis  atqne  defendatis,  et  quid^uid  de 
to  faceie  volueritis,  qoippe  at  dominus,  ex 
bnjus  dmatioDis  jure  libero  poliainini  arbi- 
tiio.  Contra  qaam  numifioentia  nostiE 
Chaitnlam  nuuqnam  no*  succeseoresque 
uostros  noveiis  esse  venturos.  Hanc  aulem 
donationem  a  Notario  nostra  peracriptam 
lepmns,  atque  snbseripaiinnB,  tribnentes 
etuun  non  expectati  prafesMone  vestra  quo 
Tolueritis  tempore  alligmndi  licentiam  legiti- 
mi  Btipalaliono  et  sponsiooe  interpositi. 
Actum  RomB." 

"  Excited  by  our  regard  for  yam  charitable 

Cion,  that  we  may  Dot  ^pear  to  be  use- 
to  yon,  especiaUy  as  wb  know  tou 
short  of •--  —  ■■- — ' 


I  therefore  give  and 
naoi  HI  you  our  oroiner,  by  our  direct  right, 
John,  a  servant  of  the  church  domain,  by 
binh  a  Sabiae,  of  the  Flavian  properlv,  now 
s^  about  eighteen  yearsj  whom,  ny  our 
will,  yon  have  a  good  while  had  in  youi 
postoision.  So  that  yon  may  have  and 
possess  hmi,  and  preserve  and  maintain 
your  right  to  him  and  defend  him  as  your 
piopeity.  And  that  you  may,  by  the  IxM 
right  of  this  donation,  eujoy  toe  exercise  of 


your  will,  to  do  what  you  may  think  proper 
m  his  regard,  as  his  lord, 

"  Against  which  paper  of  our  munificence, 
you  may  know  that  neither  we  nor  our  suc- 
cessors are  ever  lo  coma.  And  we  have 
read  this  deed  of  gift,  written  out  by  our 
notary,  and  we  have  subscribed  the  same, 
not  even  awaiting  your  profession^  respect- 
ing ths  bme  you  would  desiie  license  to 
legister  il  in  the  public  acts  by  interiioBiag 
the  lawfnl  process  of  signature  and  covenant. 
Done  ar  Rome,"  &o. 

The  MuMa  waa  generally  a  portion  of 
land:  and  the  servants  belonging  speoially 
thereto  are  In  the  documents  of  this  and  a 
later  pwiod  generallv  called  either  Mrai  dt 
(or  ex)  mana,  and  when  they  subsequently 
became  conditionnf.  or  freed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, they  were  called  homine*  de  il/unada, 
or  other  names  equivalent  thereto. 

1  shall  reserve  to  my  itext,  a  form  of 
manumismon  by  which  this  pope  liberated 

I  sh^  ooaelode  for  this  day  by  giving 
the  following  document  respecting  the  re- 
lease of  captives. 

Ijb.  v.  Ep.  XXXIV. — "GaBOoaiDS,  Anthe- 
mio  Snbdiacono: 

"  Quantns  dolor,  quantaqoe  sit  noelTO 
cordi  afflictio  de  his,  quffi  in  partibus  Cam- 
pania contigerunt,  dlcere  non  possumns: 
sed  ex  calaniilatis  magnitudine  potes  ipse 
cognoscere.  EA  de  re,  pro  remedio  capti- 
vorom  qui  tenti  sunt,  solidoa  experienliB' 
luss  per  homm  ponitorem  Stephannm  virum 
magnificum  transmisimus,  aamonentes  ni 
omiiino  debeas  esse  soUicitus,  ac  strenve 
peragas,  et  liberos  hommes,  quos  ad  re- 
demptionem  suam  sofficere  non  posse  cog- 
noscis.  In  eos  festines  ledimere.  Qui  vero 
•ervi  iuerint,  et  dominos  eomm  iti  panperes, 
esse  coropereris,  ut  eos  redimere  non  assai- 
rant,  et  hoB  qaoque  oompamre  non  deeinas. 
Pariter  etiam  et  servos  ecclesira  qui  tua  ne- 
giigentii  perierunt,  cniabis  redimere.  Quo- 
cumqne  autemredemeris,  subtiliternotitiam. 
(fuw  nomiua  eomm  vel  quia  nbi  maneai, 
eive  quid  agat,  seu  undo  nit,  contineat,  fa- 
cere  modis  omnibus  studabis,  quam  teoura 
Essis  afferre  cum  veneris,  lia  antem  in 
c  re  to  studios^  exhtbere  festina,  nt  ii  qui 
redimendi  sunt,  nullum  le  ne^igenle  peri- 
culuro  poBsint  inourrere,  et  tu  apud  nospos- 
tea  vehementer  ineipiaa  esse  culpabilis,  sed 
et  hoc  quam  maxima  age,  nt  si  neri  potest, 
captivoB  ipsos  minori  poseis  pretio  compa- 
rare.  Substantiam  vero  sub  onmi  pnritata 
alque  subtilitate  describe,  et  ipsam  nobis 
deacriptionem  cum  celeriiate  tranemltte." 

Gregoxt,  to  the  Subdeaeon  Anthtmiv*. 

"We  cannot  express  how  great  is  am 
grief  and  the  affliction  of  our  heart,  by  lea- 
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«on  of  what  bi»  oocuned  in  w,  put  of  Csm- 

6ania:  but  yon  may  youiwit  eatiinaie  it 
om  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  Wherefore 
we  send  to  your  experience,  Dy  Btephon,  a 
worthy  nwn,  the  be«rar  hereof,  money  for 
the  aid  of  those  cantiTee,  who  are  detained ; 
admonishing  you  that  yon  ousht  to  be  very 
indaBtrions  and  exert  yourscjf  to  discover 
what  freemen  are  nnable  to  procure  their 
own  rdease,  and  that  yon  shonld  qaickly 
redeem  them.  Bnt  respecting  the  slaTes, 
when  you  shall  discover  that  their  maeterB 
are  so  poor  as  not  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  release  Ihem.  you  will  alec  not  omit  to 
buy  them.  In  like  manner  yon  will  be 
cuefnl  to  redeem  the  serrants  of  the  church 
who  have  been  lost  through  your  neglect. 

"  Yon  will  hJso  be  very  oarefiit  by  all 
means  to  make  a  neat  brie^  which  you  can 
bring  when  you  come,  oonlaiDing  theii' 
names,  as  also  where  any  one  remains, 
how  he  is  employedf  or  whence  he  ia.  Yon 
will  be  diligent  and  so  industrious  in  this 
transBCticHi  as  to  give  no  cauae  of  danger 
by  your  ne^ect  fat  those  who  are  to  be  re- 
leased,nor  run  the  risk  of  being  exceedingly 
culpable  in  ovr  view.  Yon  will  be  most 
particular,  above  all  things,  to  procure 
the  release  of  the  captiTes  at  the  lowest 
possible  rale.  You  will  make  out  the  ac- 
counts oa  accurately  and  as  cleariy  as  pos- 
sible, and  Bend  them  to  us  with  speed." 

The  colamihr  which  he  bewails  was  an 
incui«inn  of  the  Lombards,  who  coming 
ori^nally  from  Scandinavia,  settled  for  a 
while  in  Pomerania,  and  about  thia  period 
ravaged  ftaljr. 

We  perceive  in  this  epiftle  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  freemen,  that  of  slaves  whose 
masters  were  too  poor  to  pay  their  nnsom, 
and  who  were  restored  by  the  Pope  to  thmr 
owners,  utd  we  find  the  alares  belonging  to 
the  church.  Tbu*  we  have  an  much  evi- 
dence as  we  need  desire,  for  the  compati- 
bility of  domestic  slavery  with  tnie  rehgiwi 
at  tms  period. 

I  shall  in  my  next  produce  etiU  fiuthet 
evidence  from  the  writbgs  of  thia  excellent 
witnesi.  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
whose  honour  Ihe  present  Pontiff  chose  the 
name  that  he  so  worthily  bears. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Respectfully,  «c. 
t  John,  BiAop  <f  iharlaloH. 
ChirlMlon,  S.  C,  DacBniber22,  1840. 

LETTEH  X. 


Sir:-— Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  may  be 
Qsefiil,  if  not  necessaiy,  to  advert  (o  tke 


laws  of  the  Bomon  empire  respecting  Jews 
and  Chriatiana,  and  also  nmdelxag  pagans 
and  Christiana,  and  eeveral  oi  tbe  Mrly  sects 
and  CatboIicB,  ao  &r  as  they  regarded  eUye- 
ry.  But  as  the  bans  of  the  law  shonld  be 
luown,  that  we  may  properly  leara  its  ds- 
ture,  it  is  fit  that  we  ahould  oonaider  how 
the  dave  was  treated. 

The  Jew  and  the  Christian  were  onfor- 
tunately  in  opposition  izotn.  the  very  origin 
of  ChtiEtianity.  The  first  persecutois  of  Uie 
Christiaos  were  the  reUnves  of  the  first 
ChristianB;  the  death  of  the  Saviooi  and 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  the  impiiaon- 
ment  of  Peter,  the  miaaiaa  of  Saul  to  Da- 
raaacuB,  and  a  variety  of  other  similar  facta, 
exhibit  to  ns  in  strong  relief  the  tmfortnnate 
spirit  of  hatred  which  caused  not  merely 
separation,  but  enmity.  Tbe  destisction  of 
Jernsaiem,  the  captivity  of  &e  once-loved 
people  wbo  preserved  the  eariy  reooida  of 
revelation,  and  the  inoreaae  of  the  ChristiaD 
reliffion,  even  under  the  sworda  and  the 
gibbets  of  its  peiMcuiots,  only  increaaed 
and  perpetuated  this  feeling. 

The  pride  of  tbe  gentile  ndicnled  what  he 
dsnommatad  superstition :  whilst  he  amole 
the  believer  whom  he  mocked,  he  bowad 
before  the  idol  of  paganism.  The  eariy 
heieeies  of  those  who  profeseed  tbe  Chri*> 
tian  name,  but  Mparated  from  Christian 
uiity,  (^>ning  geoeially  &om  the  efibite  to  . 
destroy  the  myeterious  nature  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Ute  Apostlea,  aitd  to  exf^ain  it  1^ 
the  system  of  some  gentile  philosopher, 
such  as  Manea  or  Plato,  or  to  modiJy  it  1^ 
superinducing  aome  Judaic  rile  or  principle. 
The  Jew,  the  gentile,  and  the  heretic  ecjually 
feh  elevated  by  his  imagined  eupenority 
over  the  &ithfiil  follower  of  the  doctrine  o( 
the  Galilean,  aa  the  Saviour  was  called. 
Thus  the  sword  of  the  persecutor,  the  scoff 
of  ridicule,  and  die  quibblinz  of  a  false 
philoeophy,  were  all  empioyed  against  the 
members  of  the  univetaal  ehnrch;  and 
amongst  those  who  were  by  their  ntiwtion 
the  most  exposed  to  suffering,  were  tbe  un- 
fortunate Christian  slaves  of  the  enemies  of 
the  cross.  Even  they  who  belonged  to  the 
bitbful  had  pecuhar  trials^  because  fie- 
qnently  in  times  of  persecution  masters  de- 
airouB  of  obtaining  protection,  without  ac- 
tnolly  Barrifioing  to  idols,  compelled  their 
servants  to  personate  them  in  perpeitating 
the  crime,  as  is  evident  fiom  many  doeu- 
menta.  I  may  name  one.  Can.  y :  of  Peter 
of  Alexandria — Ta!c  it  MMt- 

They  were  freqnenffy  cironmcisad,  even 
against  their  will,  by  the  Jewish  owners. 
Can,  ii.  of  Nice  I:  (Amb.  84),  "Si  qoem 
aervomm  cirenmoiderunt" 

They  were  frequently  mntilBted  by  .the 
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•equetur." 
"  A.  Jew  shall  not  purchase  a  Chiistiaii 
1  one  by  title  of 


infidel  tnaatet.  (Kd.)  Thay  were  also  as- 
powd  to  the  continued  hArdthips  and  en- 
liceiDentB  of  owners  who  deairaa  to  make 
ihein  proselytee,  as  may  be  seen  in  vahous 

It  was,  therefore,  al  an  early  period  after 
lbs  cooTersoD  of  Convtantine,  enacted  th»t 
no  one  who  was  not  a  ChristiBn  should  hold 
>  CbriaHan  alare,  upcxi  thai  principle  coo- 
laised  in  Lerit  *xr.  47,  48.  We  find.in 
ihe  civil  Code,  lib.  i.  tit  10,  "  Judceua  ser- 
Tum  ChristiaDBin  nee  oomparare  dehebit, 
DSP  laigitatis  aot  alio  qnoenmqae  titnlo  ooa- 

1  not  porch 
•late,  nor  shall  he  obtain 
gift,  nor  by  any  other  title." 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  title  die  pen- 
shy  is  reoited,  "  non  solam  manoipii  damno 
mnletetnr.  Torum  etiam  ci^iitali  seoteotia 
paniatiir.''  "  Not  only  shall  he  h%  mulcted 
by  the  loss  of  the  slave,  bat  he  sh^  be 
pflDisbsd  by  a  oapital  sentence." 

Bya  decree  of  Valantinian  111.  found  after 
the  llieodoaian  code,  and  entitled,  "  De  di- 
fenis  eoclesiaaticis  capitibus,"  bearing  date 
43S,  Aqoileia,  vii.  of  Ihe  ides  of  July,  Jews 
snd  pagans  were  [wohibited  fiDin  nolding 
Chiisiian  slaves. 

Thus  by  the  laws  of  the  «mpite  at  tlus 
period  no  Jew  or  gentile  could  have  an]~ 
property  in  a  ChrMan  slave, 
nowever  see  thai  this  prindpli 
idopied  until  a  mnch  later  period  bv  the 
Franks  and  other  DBtJons,  and  this  will  ao- 
ootmt  for  the  diversity  of  legidation  and  of 
jad^ment  which  the  books  of  the  same 
period  exhibit  in  rarions  regions. 

Another  olaoae  of  the  code  was  more 
eoni[RehenaiTe,  "Grffions,  sen  paganus,  et 
Jndeus,  et  Samaritanue,  ot  alius  hffireticuB, 
id  Mt,  non  exifltena  oithodoxas.  tKin  potest 
Chiistiannm maDoipium habere.''  "AGreek 
or  pagao,  a  Jew,  a  Sainaritan,  and  any  here- 


Anolhet  provisioa  of 'the  civil  code  ref- 
lated prohiD^ionB  of  those  cuaioms  which 
freqnently  were  used  by  the  Jews  to  ridi- 
cule the  Christian  caremooiea,  lib. 
Dt  /udcif  et  Cahcotu.  This  faw  prohibited 
to  Jews  or  pagans  all  rites  in  imilatiun  of 
ChtistiBn  ceiemonies,  or  the  use  of  the 
in  any  ceremonial  of  their  own. 

It  was  not  nnusnal,  at  a  much  later  period, 
for  the  JewB  in  some  parts  of  Gaul  where 
they  were  nuroerons,  and  indeed  in  parts  of 
other  regions,  to  insult  the  Chiislians  in  ''~  ~ 
holy  week  during  the  perforraaoce  of  so 
of  their  ceremonies,  especially  their  pro- 
cessions; whence  arose  very  serious  nota 
snd  tumnhs,  with  all  their  bad  consaqaeaees: 


power,  Ihe^  ei.K..mi  »«»  u.  .cwmui, 
of  which  IS  Canon  xxx.  of  the  third 
Council  of  Oiieans,  938. 

Quia  Deo  propitio  sub  catholioorum  re- 
gum  dominationB  consistimnH,  Jud^  a  die 
onnB  Domini  usque  in  eeoundam  Sabbati 
in  Paactu^  hoc  est  ipso  quattidao,  procedere 
inter  Chiutianoe,  neque  Catholioia  populis 
BO  uUo  loco,  vol  quacumquo  oi ' '" 

Because  ibrough  the  mercy  of  God  we 

are  placed  under  the  government  of  Caiho- 

kings,  let  the  Jews  not  presume  to  go 

among  the  Christiaiis  from  t^undayThURi- 


7^ 


Monday,  that  is,  during  four 


inpa  with  the  Christian  peo[rii 
■rte  "      "        


first  Council  of  Maf  on , 
111  uui,  in  its  Canon  xiv.  quotes  the  law  o^ 
King  Childebert  for  this  prohibition,  and 
-'-■-B  the  reason,  whilst  it  givee  the  prohibi- 
a  greater  extent:  "  Per  plateas  aut  fo- 
rum, quasi  insnltationis  causa  deombulandi 
lioentia  deuesetur."  "Let  ihem^ not  have 
liberty  of  walking  through  the  streials  or  the 
market  for  the  purpose  of  insult." 
CbUdebert  died  in  668. 
I  have  thouf^t  it  necessary  to  advert  to 
these  iact^  and  thus  to  (tale  the  law,  to  show 
the  ground  and  the  object  of  seveml  eaael- 
menls  and  judgineiits  iKat  will  appear  in  my 
subsequent  inquiry,  and  to  show  the  various 
causes  that  1^  to  modify  davery  itself. '  I 
could  have  easily  gone  into  more  references, 
but  this,  I  hope,  will  suffice. 

We  have,  m  a  letter  of  Pope  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  to  libertinus  the  prefect  of  Sicily, 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  the 
Jews  violated  both  the  enactments  of  the 
civil  oode,  vii.,  that  which  forbade  the  in- 
tarferencB  with  the  religions  rites  of  Chris- 
tians and  thai  which  rendered  the  Jew  in- 
oapable  of  holdiiK  Christian  slavee.  Tlia 
case  into  whitdi  he  orders  an  inqoipr  was 
that  of  a  mail'  who,  Ihouf^  of  the  Jewidi 
nation^  appears  rather  to  have  attempted  the 
est^lishment  of  a  new  sect,  or  the  mockery 
of  Chrisdanity,  than  the  proselyting  to  the 
Jewish  observances;  for  tAe  Jewish  ceremo> 
lual  did  not  recognise  such  worship  as  he 
sought  to  introduce. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  at  this  pe- 
riod the  authority  of  Giegoiy  over  SicUy 
was  not,  as  at  present,  merely  smntuaL  He 
bad  a  temporal  supervision,  ii  not  a  fiill 
sovereignty,  over  the  island. 
The  document  is  Ep.  xxxvii.  lib.  ii.  in- 


GaBOOBim  Libertino  Prsfecto  Scilitt. 
I     "  D«  prnsumptioae  Nass  Judm,  qui  al- 
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taie  nomine  B.  Helis  constnucent,  et  de 
mancipiia  Ohrialianis  comparalis. 

"  Ab  ipso  admuiietmtionis  eiordio,  Deus 
vos  in  cauBiE  Bum  voluit  vindicta  procedere, 
ethane  Tobts  mstcedeta  propitins  cum  iauds 
servavit.  Fertui  Biquidatn  quod  Navas  <^ui- 
dam  BC«leratiBSimuB  Judieanim,  sub  namins 
baati  Helie  altars  pvnienda  umehtate  cou- 
stnueril,  mullOBque  illio  Christianotum  ad 
adorandom  eacriJega  sedactiotie  decepit 
Sad  et  ChristianH,  ut  dicituTj  mancipia  com* 
panvit,  et  eais  ea  obftequiis  ao  utilitatibuB 
deputavil.  Dum  igitur  EeveriBaime  in  eum 
pro  tantia  facinoribuH  debuiseet  ulcieci,  glo- 
rioBUB  JuBlinus  medicamenlo  avRritim,  ut 
nobis  Bcnptutn  est,  Dei  dislulit  ininriam  ven- 
dicare.  Gloria  autera  veslm  use  omnia 
dietrictaexaminalionopeiquirat:  etBihuja»- 
modi  manifeatnm  esse  repererit,  i(a  dis- 
trictiEeime  ac  corporaliler  in  enndem  scele- 
taium  festinet  vindicate  Judraiim;  quatenns 
hao  ex  caaea  et  gt^am  sibi  Dei  nomine 
conciliel,  et  his  se  posteris  pro  sua  mercede 
imitatidiun  moimtret  exemplis.  Maticipia 
HUtem  Christiena,  qaaK:umque  eum  com- 
paraBse  patuerit,  ad  libertatem,  juxta  Icgum 
prscepla,  sine  omni  ambiguilate  peiducile, 
no,  quod  absit,  ChriBdanareiigio  JadaiBsnb- 
dila  poUuatur.  Ila  ergo  omnia  districtiBsi- 
me  Bub  omni  feBtinalione  carrigite^  ut  non 
Mlum  pro  hac  vobia  dinciplina  gratiae  refe- 
lamus,  Bed  et  teatimonium  de  bonitaie  vei- 
tra  ubi  necmse  fuerit,  prsbeamiis." 

"Greoorv  to  Libertinus,  Prefect  of  Sicily: 

"Concemiiis  the  presumption  of  Nasas, 

a  Jew,  who  had  erected  an  altat  in  the 

name  of  ibe  blessed  Eliasj  and  concerning 

the  procutiag  of  ChriBlian  alavcB. 

"God  baa  willed  that,  from  the  ve^  be- 
ginning of  yom  adminiatratiim,  you  should 
Eroceea  Jo  the  avenginc  of  hia  cause;  and 
e  has  mercifully  kept  tnrs  reward  for  you 
with  piaise.  It  is  indeed  said  that  one  Na- 
uA,  a  vety  wicked  man  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, has,  with  a  rashness  deserrins  punish- 
ment, eonstmcted  an  attar  under  £e  name 
of  the  blessed  Eliaa,  and  deceitfully  and  sa- 
ciilegioudy  seduced  many  Chriatiann  thither 
for  adoration.     It  is  also  said  that  he  has 

Erocuied  Christian  slaves,  and  put  them  to 
is  service  and  profiL  It  has  also  been 
written  to  us,  that  the  moat  glorious  Justin, 
when  he  ought  to  have  most  severely  pun- 
ished him  for  such  crimes,  has,  through  the 
soothin^of  hia  avarice,  put  off  the  avenging 
of  this  injury  to  God. 

"  Do  you,  glorious  sir,  most  cloBely  exa- 
mine into  all  the  premises ;  and  if  you  shall 
find  the  allegations  evidently  sustained, 
hasten  to  proceed  most  strictlj'  to  have 
bodily  justice  done  npcm  this  wicked  Jew, 


so  as  to  procQi«  for  youiself  the  favour  of 
God  in  this  ease,  and  to  exhibit  for  your  R- 
ward,  to  those  who  will  come  after  ub,  an 
example  for  imitation.  But,  farther,  do  yon 
carry  through,  according  to  the  preBcriptionB 
of  the.  laws,  to  their  libertr,  without  any 
cavilling,  every  and  any  Chrierian  riave* 
that  it  may  be  evident  he  procured,  lest, 
which  God  forbid,  the  Chnstian  religion 
should  be  degraded  by  subjection  to  the 
Jews. 

"Therefore,  do  all  this  correcdon  most 
exactly  and  qoickly,  that  yon  may  not  only 
have  our  thanks  for  preserving  discipline, 
but  that  we  may,  when  opportuniff  offers, 
give  you  proof  of  our  recognition  for  your 
goodness." 

I  have  befbiB,  in  Letter  VII.,  quoted  the 
thirty-iirat  canon  of  the  fourth  Council  ot 
Orleans,  to  show  that  the  penalty  of  forfei- 
ture of  the  slave  was  enacted  by  the  conn- 
cii,  necessaiily  with  the  consent  and  by  the 
authority  of  King  Childebert ;  for  only  the 
civil  power  could  make  such  a  law  when  a 
Jewish  owner  attempted  to  make  a  prose- 
lyte of  that  riave.  This  shows,  that,  at  that 
period,  the  laws  of  the  Franks  allowed  the 
Jewn  to  possess  Christian  slaves. 

The  canon  xxx,  of  the  same  council,  to 
which  I  also  alluded  in  the  ss^ne  letter,  is 
the  following: 

"  Cum  prioribns  canonibua  jam  fuerit  de- 
ftnitum,  ut  de  raancipiis  Chjistianis,  que 
apud  JudasoB  sunt;  si  ad  eocleaiam  coutn- 
gerint,  et  redimi  se  postulaverinl,  etiam  ad 
(juoscumque  Christianos  refugerint,  el  nep- 
vire  Judeeis  ntduerint,  laxalo  et  oblaio  a 
tidelibus  justo  prelio;  ab  eorum  dominio  lib- 
erenlur,  ideo  statuimns,  ut  tarn  justa  eonsti- 
tutio  ab  omnibus  Catholicis  conservelnr." 

"  Whereas,  it  has  been  decreed  by  foi^ 
mei  canons,  respecting  the  ChriitiBn  slaves 
that  are  under  the  Jews,  that  if  they  should 
Hyto  the  church,  oieven  to  any  Christians, 
and  demand  their  ledemptian,  and  be  un- 
willing to  serve  the  Jewa,  tbey  Aould  be 
freed  from  their  owners  upon  a  fair  price 
being  assessed  by  the  faithful  and  tendered 
for  tHem;  we  therefore  enact  that  this,  so 
juBi  a  regnlatioD,  shall  be  observed  by  all 
Catholics," 

ThoB  it  is  evident,  that  at  this  period,  S4I. 
in  this  province  and  kingdom  the  Jew  haa 
a  good  title  to  his  Christian  alave,  and  could 
not  be  deprived  of  him  except  by  law,  or 
for  value  tendered, — and  this  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Council. 

The  reference  to  former  canons  is  princi- 
pally to  the  ihicteenth  of  the  third  Council 
of  Orieans,  to  which  I  allwled  in  my  Let- 
ter VI. 

Ilie  first  Council  of  Ha^oB  was  aoMni- 
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bl«d  at  lbs  reqceet  of  King  GunUam  or 
Gaulna.  dds  of  the  aons  of  Olol&ire  I«  to 
whom  tne  diviuoa  of  Ch'leanB  was  left  apon 
ihedeaihof  tuB&thaiin  561.  Tfaia  UBem- 
tiy  waa  held  in  581.  The  poitioos  of  its 
csjiofiB  which  regarded  teiaporalities  had 
their  Mncdoa  from,  the  civil  authority  of  the 


The  sixteenth  canon  is  the  following: 
"  Et  hcet  quid  de  ChrisliiuiiB,  qai  ant  cap- 
liritatis  incnisu,  aut  qutbucctunqne  frauiu* 
boB,  JudnoruTB  wrviiio  implicaalur,  debeat 
obiervari,  non  solum  canonicie  Btatutis,  «ed 
et  legum  beneticio  pridem  faeril  constitn- 
lam:  uoien  quia  nunc  ita  quorumdam  que- 
rela eiorta  est,  i^uoedam  Judnoe,  per  civi- 
latea  ant  muoicipia  conBietenteB  in  taatam 
iiucJentiaiQ  et  proierviam  pronipisse,  ut  nee 
redamantes  Christianoa  liceat  Tel  pretio  de 
eortni  lemtute  abeotvi.  Idcirco  prasenli 
canciho,  Deo  nuotoie,  eancimuH,  ut  nullua 
Cbristiaiius  Judmo  deinceps  debeat  Mrrire  j 
■ed  datis  pro  quolibet  hoDO  mancipio  xii., 
soUdUjipsum  mancipium  quicumque  Chtia- 
tianuB  sBU  ad  ingenuitatem,  ana  ad  serviti- 
nm,  licendani  babeal  ladimendi:  quia  neiaa 
M,  ul  quod  Chrifilus  dominui  rangninis  ef- 
luuone  redemil  persecutonim  vinculuB  ms- 
neant  iirotiti.  Quod  si  acquieecere  hia 
qae  Btatnimus  quicumque  Juosub  nolueritj 


liistuteiit,  hceat  mancipio  ipsi  cum  Cbria- 
tianiB,  ubicumque  voluerit  nabitare.  Illud 
etiam  imcialiler  lancientes,  quod  ai  qui 
Jodrau  ChriBtianum  mancipium  ad  errorem 
JudaJcum  convictua  fuerit  peraoaBaisBe,  ut 
ipw  mancipio  careat.  et  legandi  damnauone 
plectetm." 

"  And  although  the  mode  of  acting  in  re- 
gard (o  ChriMiana  who  have  been  entangled 
ID  the  Mrrice  of  the  Jews  by  the  invasione 
for  making  captives,  or  by  other  frauds,  has 
been  regidatea  heretofore  not  only  by  ca- 
nonical enacUnentB,  bill  alaobf  favour  of  the 
civil  laws ;  jel  becattce  now  the  complaint 
of  some  persons  has  arisen,  that  some  Jews 
iltrelliiig  in  the  cities  and  towns  have  grown 
M)  insotent  and  bold  that  they  vriil  not  per- 
mit the  ChriMiana  demanding  it  to  be  treed, 
even  npon  the  ranaom  of  their  aervice ; 
wherefore,  by  the  authoritj  of  God,  we 
enact  by  tnia  prewnt  act  of  Council,  that  no 
ChriMian  shall  Itenceforth  lawfully  continue 
enslaved  to  a  Jew ;  but  that  atiy  Christian 
diall  have  the  power  of  redeeming;  that 
slave,  either  to  freedom  or  to  aervitude, 
upon  giving  for  each  good  slave  the  sum  of 
twelve  sbiilingB  (sotidum) :  because  it 
IE  improper  that  tbev  whom  Christ  re- 
deemed by  the  sheading  of  hia  blood, 
should  contiaue  bound  in  the  chains  of 
persecutors.    But  if  any  Jew  shall  be  un- 


willing to  acqgiesce  in  these  enacted  provi- 
sions, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  «lave  him- 
self to  dwell  where  he  will,  with  Christians, 
as  lon^  as  the  Jew  shall  keep  from  taking 
the  stipulated  raoney.  This  also  is  speoially 
enacted,  that  if  any  Jew  thall  be  convicted 
of  having  persuaded  hia  Christian  slave  to 
(he  adoption  of  Jewish  error,  he  ahali  be  de- 
pKved  of  the  slave,  and  amerced  to  make  a 
gift." 

Thne,  it  was  oidy  at  this  period  that  we 
find  any  of  the  lawB  of  the  Franks  intro- 
ducing the  right  of  a  Christian  to  reAiae  aer- 
vice  to  a  Jew.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case  in  all  the  territory :  for  that  over  which 
Gnntram  ruled  was  but  a  fourth  part  of  the 
empire  of  this  people. 


1   to 
document  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  re- 

rting  Etmria.  The  town  of  Luna  was  in 
Ligurian  region,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Macra,  now  La  Magra.  In  or  about 
B56,  it  became  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
continued  a  bishop's  see,  and  its  dioceaa 
was  united  to  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
see  of  Sarzana,  about  five  miles  higher  up 


theri 

The  following  is  Ep.  : 


..  Ub.  i 


"GKEooams,  Vmaiaia  Epueopo  Jjmeiui: 
-'  Quod  Judeci  non  possunt  ChristiBna  ha- 
bere mancipia :  sed  colon!  el  originarii  pen- 
sion es  ilhs  pttebere  debent. 

"Multorum  ad  nos  relatione  pervenit,  a 
Judxis  in  Lunansi  civitate  degeodbuB,  in 
servhio  Christiana  detineii  mancipia;  qute 
res  nobis  lanio  visa  eat  asperior,  quanto  ea 
fralemitati  tUB  patientia  operabatur.  Opor- 
lebat  quippe  (e  respeclu  loci  tui,  alque 
Chrietiann  religionis  intuim,  nullam  relin- 
quere  occasionem,  ut  superstition!  Judaice, 
Bunplicesanlmffi  non  tain  suaaionibus,  quam 
potest Blis  jure  quodanunodo  deaervirent. 
Quamobrem  hortamur  fratemitalem  tuam, 
ut  secundum  piissimaium  legum  tramitem, 
nuih  Judso  liceat  Christianum  mancipium 
in  suo  retineie  dominio.  Bed  ei  qui  penes 
eoB  inveniunlur,  hbertas  eis  tuitionis  auiiUo 
ox.  legnm  aanclione  servetvi.  Hi  vero  qui 
in  poMessionibua  eorum  suutj  licet  et  ipsi 
ex  legum  districtione  aint  liben;  tamen  quia 
colendis  eorum  terris  diutiua  adhseemot, 
utpote  condilionem  loci  debentea,  ad  colen- 
da  quEB  consueverant  rura  permaneant,  pen- 
sioneeque  pi»dicliBviris  prfflbeant:el  cunc- 
>  tu  qucB  de  colon  is  vel  originariis  iura  proci- 
'  piunt,  peraeant,  extra  quod  nihil  eia  oneris 
amplius  indicalur.  Qnodsi  quisquam  de  hia 
vel  ad  ajium  mlgrare  locum,  vel  m  obseqnio 
suo  retineie  viduerit,  ipse  sibi  repntet,  qui 
jus  oolonariiun  temeritate  aut,  jus  veto  juns 
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dominii  ani  Berflritate  dmrniisTit  In  bis 
ergo  onmibus  ita  le  toIuiqdb  aoleiUr  im- 
pbndi,  ul  neo  dirapti  giegis  Pattoi  reus  ex- 
istas,  nee  apud  nos  rainoi  Kmulaiio  fnter- 
nitatetn  (uun  reprehenufailem  reddat" 
"Geeqoxy  to  FeruiTttiiu.  Bishop  of  Lima: 
"That  Jews  should  not  have  Chriirtian 
alaves, — but  that  oolonists,  and  those  bom 
on  their  lands,  should  pay  them  pensions. 

"We  hare  leamsd,  by  the  (eport  of 
many  peieons,  that  Chrutian.  slaves  are 
kept  in  servitude  b^  the  Jews  dwelling 
the  city  of  Luna,  which  is  the  more  f^ — 
to  us,  as  it  has  been  caused  by  the  ibiuibb- 
nesB  of  you  onr  biothei.  For  it  was  be- 
coming  you,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  place 
you  hold,  as  bom  jooi  regard  for  the  Chris- 


1  religion,  not  to  allow  the 
any  occasion  br  which  simple  bouIb  may 
be  Bubjeded  to  the  Jewish  euperstitioa — not 
only  by  the  force  of  persuasion,  but  by  a 
sort  of  light  aiiaing  from  power.  Where- 
fore we  exhort  you,  onr  brother,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  i«gnlation  of  the  most  pious 
laws,  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  any  Jew 
to  Iceap  a  Christian  slare  under  his  domi- 
nion ;  and  that,  if  any  such  be  found  under 
them,  the  liberty  of  such  should  be  secured 
by  the  process  of  law,  and  Ae  aid  of  pro- 

"  And  as  regards  those  who  are  on  their 
lands,  dioug^,  by  strict  conqtiuclion  of  law, 
they  may  m  iree, — yet,  because  they  hare 
remained  a  long  lime  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  as  bound  to  the  condition  of  the 

Slace,  let  thera  remain  to  till  the  lands  as 
ley  have  used  to  do,  and  paytheir  pension 
to  the  aforesaid  men;  and  let  them  do  all 
that  the  laws  require  of  colonists  or  pei 
of  origin.  Let  no  additional  burden,  bow- 
ever,  De  laid  on  them. 

"  But,  should  any  one  of  these  desire  to 
inigTBle  to  another  place,  or  ahonld  he  pre- 
fer remaining  in  hia  obedience,  let  the  con- 
sequences be  attributed  to  him  who  rashly 
violated  the  colonial  righte,  or  who  injured 
himself  bj  the  severity  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards his  subject. 

"  It  is  onr  wish  that  you  be  careful  so  to 
give  your  attention  lo  all  these  malten,  as 
not  to  be  the  guilty  pastor  of  a  plundered 
flock, — nor  that  your  want  of  zeal  should 
compel  ns  to  reprehend  our  brother." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  now,  viewing  thi 
document,  to  bring  more  closely  under  on 
eye  the  law  of  the  empire  which  was  i 
force  through  Italy  and  Sicily. 

1.  Slaves  who  were  Chiistiana  conld  nt 
be  held  b^  those  who  were  not  Christians. 

S.  It  being  nnlawfnl  for  others  than  Chris- 
tuna  to  faohf  them,  these  others  could  have 


no  property  in  them ;  the  persons  so  bald 
wei%entitled  to  their  freedom. 

3.  The  church  was  the  guardian  of  tbeir 
right  to  freedom,  and  the  church  acted 
through  the  bishop. 

4.  Consequently  it  was  the  duty,  as  it  Iraa 
the  right,  of  the  bishop  to  vindicate  that 
freedom  for  those  ko  unjustly  detained. 

5.  Tb«  right  and  duty  of  the  Pt^M  waa  to 
see  that  each  bishop  wae  oareM  in  hia 
charge,  and  this  part  of  his  chaise  came  as 
ma(£  as  any  other  did  under  the  supervi* 

on  of  his  natutal  superior  and  immediate 
i^ector,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  that  snpe- 
or  to  reprehend  him  for  any  ne^eot. 

6.  The  law  of  each  country  was  te  regu- 
late the  duty  of  the  master  and  slave,  and 
if  that  law  made,  as  in  Italy  and  itsenviioiis 

[,  the  church  the  proper  tribunal  for 
looking  to  the  peifonnance  of  those  duliAa, 
any  neglect  of  the  churdi  in  its  dischei]ge 
would  be  criminal. 

7.  Throu^  the  greater  put  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  at  this  peri^,  the  Pope  waa  in  &ct 

IrtuaJly,  if  not  openly  and  fully,  the  sove- 


Gothic  and 
Lombard  chiefs  were  kept  in  any  order,  and 
their  despotism  partially  restrained.  ' 

They  were  times  of  anamhy,  between 
which  and  the  present  no  an^ogy  oxiaU. 
The  Jews  and  sepatatiBtg  from  the  church 
were  very  numerous,  and  on  their  side,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  dieir  opposers,  passion 
frequently  assumed  the  gaib  of  religion,  and 
the  unfortunate  slave  wae  plared  upcn  by 
each.  The  position  of  the  Pope  waa  ex- 
ceedin^y  dimcult,  for  whilst  he  had  m  re- 
strain the  enemies  of  the  church  on  one 
side,  he  had  to  correct  the  excesses  of  its 

F artisans  n[>on  the  other.  In  my  next  letter 
shall  exhibit,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  conduct  of  the  Pope  in  its  proper  point 
of  view,  some  documents  calculated  to  siu- 
laiu  the  assertions  I  have  here  made. 

I  shall  for  the  present  oonclude  by  giving 
the  Hubstantial  distinctions  found  in  the 
civil  law  between  some  classes  of  th<Me 
called  "  conditionati,"  or  "p«r*on«imder  con- 

The  "  coioni,"  or  "  cojonutt,"  were  per- 
sons who  were  bound  to  the  soil  and  coold 
not  leave  it ;  if  the  land  waa  sold,  they  were 
sold  with  it,  and  Iheir  descendants  were  ab<o 
fastened  to  the  soil.  They  had  the  use  of 
the  gronnd  upon  certain  conditions:  gene- 
rally the  payment  of  a  certain  rent  in  money, 
or  the  giving  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
produce,  or  a  stipulated  quantity  without  re- 
paidtopro^rtion.  They  were  distingnidied 
mto  "  ori^arii,"  ptnoiu  of  ori^.  that  is, 
bom  on  tlu  ground,  or  "  adsoriptitii,"  aiofUi 
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camiD^  QfKHi  tha  gtoond  and  fblfilling 
cDDdiooDii  without  any  qMoial  bugain,  waa 

Cteseribed  against  after  thiitj  jem,  to  that 
B  theiebf  was  legally  a  coloniat  withont 
iDj  futher  fonnohtj.  Or  if  he  chose  at 
ODce  to  beeoma  a  colonist,  it  was  done  b7 
a  vritMn  instnunent  in  dopUoate  belwsen 
him  and  the  lotd  of  the  coil,  that  i«,  bj  a 
pair  of  indentauee. 

In  the  case  of  the  colonieta  of  Luna  it 
would  appear  that,  if  the;  vera  not  Uvally 
preBcribed  against,  there  was  what  the  Pope 
coDridersd  to  be  equitable  claim  on  the 
part  of  (he  Jewish  owners  of  the  toil  to  their 
wrrioes^  bnl  that  if  any  one  of  them  chose 
10  ase  his  right  of  ^ing  elsewhere,  it  mnst 
be  Msn  that  the  onsinal  wrong  woe  on  the 
■ide  of  the  landholder,  who  sotight  to  bind 
to  his  serrice  a  peison  whom  the  lawpre- 
TBDted  froiD  being  his  servant,  or  the  Pope 
supposed  that  it  would  not  probably  happen 
ibit  the  colonist  wonld  use  his  right  in  de- 
puting if  he  were  not  badlj  need.  And 
merefora,  relying  on  the  oontinnaiice  of 
bud  feelings,  he  advised  the  bishop  to 
allow  the  colonists  to  conliniie  without  the 
deMraction  of  their  legal  right  of  self-deli- 
renocD ;  whilst  he  raonired  of  the  prelate 
ihfl  performance  of  his  aulyin  procuring  the 
release  of  the  slave  illegally  detain^  in 
bondage. 

I  dwell  loD{^  on  ttus  epoch,  not  only 
because  I  herein  find  more  ample  matter, 
bnt  beoanse  at  this  period  we  discover 
lerioos  alteratiohs  which  greatly  influenced 
the  subseanent  policy  of  Enrope. 

1  haae  me  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Respectlhlly,  See.. 

t  JoHK,  BiAop  «f  OarUttim. 

Chtrieiron,  S.  C,  Jaa.  14,  IMl. 


Si«  ^— I  stated  in  my  last,  that  I  felt  it 
necessary  in  order  to  net  the  character  of 
fopt  St  Gregory  the  Great  in  a  proper  light, 
.to  give  some  docaments  which  would  £ow 
Ibat  he  was  as  ready  to  restrain  the  excesses 
of  the  pBTtisauH  of  the  church,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Jews,  where  they  deserved  protec- 
tion, as  he  was  to  vindicate  forthe  Christian 
■lave  his  legal  rif^t  to  freedom,  against  the 
Jew  that  attempted  to  hold  biin  inegulariy 
in  bondage. 

[  shall  first  exhibit  his  letter  to  an  agent 
of  &•  Holy  See  in  Sicily.  It  is  fbtind  lib. 
vii.  Indie,  ii.  Ep.  lii. 


'flaxanoin  Fantitto  defansori  Ranormitano : 
"  Dt  fynagogii  Jiukonan  trroftoiuiMIittr 


"  Ante  aliquanlum  tempus  Viclori  fratii 
el  coepiflcopo  noairo  scripsimus,  u(  quoniam 
quidam  Judsorum  daiA  nobis  petitione 
questi  fuerunt,  Synagogas  in  civitaie  Panor- 
mitanfl  pofitas  cum  hospitiis  suis  fuisse  ab 
eo  inalionabiliter  occupalas,  qikousque 
causa  utrum  jusid  factum  esset,.potuiBBet 
agnoBci,  ab  eomm  ee  suependeret  congre- 
gatione:  ne  forte  in  eorum  solA  voluniate 
veisari  pnejudicium  videretur.  Et  quidem 
nos  ^reedictum  fratrem  nostrum  incongrAe 
aliquid  egisse,  sacerdotii  ejus  respectus 
facile  credere  Don  permisit.    Sed  quia  Sa- 

'""" '"~"  nostro,  qui  illic  prtesens  poatea 

lenuncianle  comperimus,  mil- 
sam  pro  qu4  potuissant 
ration abiliter  occupan,  atque  eas  esse  in- 
consult^  ac  temeid  consecratas:  idcirco  ex- 
perientim  tuce  piecipimus,  ul  quod  semel 
consecratum  est,  JudEeis  ultra  non  valet  re- 
stitui,  quantuum  filiis  gloriosio  VenautJo 
Patricio  et  Uibicio  Ahbate,  synagogie  ipsee 
cum  his  hospitiia  qus  sub  ipsis  sunt,  vel 
eaxum  parietibus  cohEerent,  alqne  horlis 
ibi  conjunctis  ccslimatffi  fuerint,  studii  tui 
Nt,  nt  prefatuB  frater  et  coepiscopus  nosier 
dare  pietium  debeat;  quatenus  hoc  quod 
occupari  fecit,  in  ^us  ecclesice  ipsius  valeat  ' 
pioveniis,    et    illi    opprimi,    aut   aliquam 

Siti  injuslitiam  nullo  modo  videantur.  Co- 
ces  vero  vel  omamenta  paiiier  ablata 
qUffirantur.  Quffi  si  manifesto  tulta  sunt,  et 
ipsa  Bine  ambiguitale  oliquft  volumua  resti- 
tui:  qnia  sicut  lUis  quidquam  in  synagogia 
suis  bcere,  utet  ipsi  prioa  sciipsimus,  ultra 
i]u&m  le^  decretum  est,  non  debet  esse 
licentia ;  ita  eia  contra  justitiam  et  (equita- 
tem  nee  pre^udicium,  nee  aliquod  debet  in- 
ferri  dispencuum." 

"  GaumaT  to  Fantinns  the  Proctor  at  Pa- 

"  Coiutrnmg  tlu.Synagoput  ijf  Ike  Jew*  tm- 
rta^itaily  taktn  pout$tion  cf. 
"  We  have  some  lima  back  written  to 
Victoi  oar  brother  and  fallow  bishop;  bft- 
oanaa  Huna  Jews  in  their  petition  to  lu  com- 
idained  that  he  had  unreasonably  taken 


Palermo,  that  he  should  suspend  i 
them  for  divine  offioes  CcpngrcgutiDiw)  nnttl 
the  case  should  be  examined  so  as  t^  ascer- 
tain whether  this  was  jusdy  done,  teat  it 
may  aeem  that  the  injury  was  done  to  than 
by  mere  wiUitlneaa.  And  indeed  the  r»- 
speot  in  whi^  we  hold  his  priesthood  did 
not  pannit  as  easily  to  babeva  that  out 
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of  Salerius,  c 
HtibBequently,  t 
able  cause  for 


afoKBaid  brother  had  done  anything  nabe- 
coming. 

"  But  aince  we  have  found  bj  the  report 
ir  Dotary,  who  has  been  there 
,  that  there  existed  no  reafton- 
ir  their  being  taken  awav:  and 
that  thev  were  tndiecreeUy  and  raihly  con- 
secralea:  we  therefore  coniraand  ^ou,  a 
man  of  experience,  because  that  which  hae 
been  once  coneecrated  cannot  any  more  be 
restored  to  the  Jews ;  that  it  be  your  duly  to 
see  what  amount  Bnall  be  aaseseed  by  oui 
gons  Venantiua  Patrick  and  the  Abbot  Ur- 
biciuB,  as  the  value  of  the  synagogues  them- 
xelvoa  together  with  the  dwellinn  that  are 
under  them  or  united  to  their  walls,  and  the 
gardens  be  longiitg  thereto  J  sothat  our  afore- 
said brother  and  fellow-biahop  should  give 
for  them  that  price ;  to  that  what  he  caused 
to  be  taken  should  become  the  property  of 
the  church,  and  that  they  (the  Jews^  should 
by  no  means  appear  to  suffer  any  iniustice  , 
or  be  oppressed.  Let  the  books  and  orna- ' 
menta  that  wore  taken  away  be  sought 
after;  which,  if  they  have  been  evidendy 
taken  away,  we  desire  to  be  restored  with- 
out any  quibbling:  and  as  we  have  before 
written  ihatno  license  should  be  giveu  them 
to  do  in  the  synagogues  anything  beyond 
what  is  regulated  by  law,  so  that  on  the 
other  hand,  there  siiould  not  be  done  Jo 
Ihem  any  damage  or  prejudice  in  violation 
of  eitheriuslice  or  of  equitv.'' 

The  above  document  shows  that  if  the 
bishop  in  Etruria  was  censured  for  not  doing 
hisdutytotheChriatiansillegally  inbondage 
by  Jews,  the  same  Pope  was  equally  ready 
to  censure  another  biehop,  who  in  Sicily, 
treated  the  Jews  imiustlv,  and  to  order  not 
only  compensation  lor  their  loss,  but  resti- 
tution of  such  portion  of  their  goods  as 
could  be  returned,  and  protection  against 
ill^a)  or  unjust  acta. 

Hie  letter  to  which  Pope  8L  Grtgotr  re- 
ferSj  ie  found  in  Lib.  vii.  Ind.  ].  Epiat. 
Mvi,  and  is  the  following: 

"  GftEOOBtcs,  Victori  Episcopo  Panormitano. 
DeJadiru  nonopfrimtnditinjvMi. — "Sicut 
Judieis  non  debet  esse  licentia  quidquam  in 
qmagogia  suia  nltra  guim  permiaeum  eM  a 
lege  prsMumere:  itam  hie  (jtueiis  concesaa 
sunt,  nuUnm  debet  pnejudicium  sustineri. 
" '"  .nobis  inhac  tube  Romanft ha- 


bitantesHebnei  pro  his  qui  Panormi  degunt, 
conquesti  sunt,  data  voa  ab  eia  ^etitio  quE 
in  Bubditie  tenetnr  infonnM.  Si  igitur  quera- 
monia  eoram  Teritala  fulcitur:  oportet  ut 
fratemitaa  Teatc«,  legis  eerie  oiligenter  in- 
^ectA,  its  eia  quidquid  hie  de  deoietum 
eat,  cuatodire  debekt  ao  serraie,  ut  nee  ipaa 
sliqoid  iBJUBtnm  boeia  neo  iUi  pati  pnejn- 


t    akqnid 

quod  ad  lestituendum  ea  qun  sunt  posttuata 
ratiooabiiiter  pouit  obsiatere,  jndioes  i  par- 
tibiiB  eligautur,  qui  ea  quaa  fequilati  conve- 
niunl  viUeaot  definire.  Quod  si  forid  illic 
contentio  ipsa  fiaiti  neqnivertt;  t^uateane 
sine  vestrs  mvidiA,  qtis  arnica  juatUiK  viaa 
fueriot  decernantnt.  Qnousqtie  ergo  causa 
ipea  finem  occipiat,  k  conaecralione loconun 
qiUB  ablata  dicontur,  fiatemitaa  ae  veetia 
Mupendat." 

"  Greoort  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Palermo. 

"  Qf  not  unjusUji  qmreumg  the  Jem. — As 
it  is  not  proper  that  license  snould  be  given 
to  the  Jews  to  presume  to  do  anything  in 

their  synagogues  beyond  what  is  penoitted 
by  law  :  ea  in  those  thbaa  which  are  con- 
ceded to  them  they  should  suffer  no  pieju- 

"  The  accompanying  petition,  which  hae 
been  presented  to  us  by  Hebrews  dwelling 
in  this  city  of  Borne,  on  behalf  of  thoee  who 
Uve  at  Palermo,  will  show  you  of  what  they 
complain.  If,  then_,  their  complaints  be 
fomided  on  truth,  il  is  fit  that  you,  our  bro- 
ther, havins  diligently  looked  into  the  pro- 
visions of  die  law,  should  keep  and  observe, 
iu  tlieii  regard,  all  that  is  therein  decreed, 
so  that  you  should  appear  to  do  nothing  tin- 

I'asl,  and  they  not  to  suffer  any  prejadice. 
f,  then,  there  be  any  reasonable  ground  of 
objection  to  restoring  those  things  which  are 
demanded,  lei  iudges  be  chosen  by  each  of 
the  parliea,  to  determine  what  shall  be  ac- 
cortTmg  to  equity.  But  if,  perchance,  the 
litigation  cannot  be  thus  terminated,  [the 
cause  must  come  up  to  ourself,)*  ao  that 
what  shall  appear  befitting  justice,  may  be 
decreed  without  any  suspicion  being  cast 
upon  you.  Meantime,  until  the  cause  ahall 
be  decided,  do  you,  our  brother,  suspend 
iuiy  process  to  consecrate  what  is  alleged  to 
have  been  taken  away." 

The  next  letter  in  the  eame  book  ia  one 
to  the  same  proctor,  and  shows  the  manner 
in  which  the  Pope's  tribunal  waa  equally 
open  to  the  Jew  as  to  the  Christian. 

Efiw.  LX. 
"Grecorius,  Pantino  defensoti: 
"De  Jamno  Judteo. — Indicavit  nobis  Jam- 


nostrum  cum  aliis  creditoribua  occupaese, 
atque  ea«  pro  creditA  quam  dederant  pecunia 
veiiuradeuitiBe,  et  a  cunctis  debitis  cautioni- 
bus  restitutis  solum  apud  se  pm^fatura  defen- 
sorem  obligationis  chirographum  tenui^ae, 
et  sKpiuB  sa  Bupplicantem   ideo   reddete 
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coDtempsisBe;  qmK,  at  ait,. son  debiti  esl 
sBiufBcti.  EzpsrienUsergotaeBpnecipimiu, 
ul  cum  oQini  subtilitate  curst  addisceie :  el 
i  ha  repeierit,   dietiicti  compnlei 


m^ ;  qUBianue  oi 


B  postpoula,  ( 


lionem  pnedicti  portitoris  leeiitQat.  Ita  eigo 
■ollicitudo  tm  EhideBi,  nt  dendo  ad  tiM  bao 
de  canai  querela  non  redeat" 
"Gkiookt  to  the  Proctot  FantisiiB: 
"Conccrninar  Jaimou  the  Jew. — The  Jew 
Jamnus,  the  Dearer  of  these  preaents,  has 
exhibited  to  us  that  our  ptoctor  Candidus, 
with  other  creditors,  have  seized  npoa  bis 
■hip  and  chattels,  and  have  sold  them  for 
■none;  that  tbey  lent  to  him,  and  that  the 
iforetaid  proctor  kept  back  from  amoDggt 
all  the  other  aecDritieB  that  he  restored  to 
him,  hii  written  bond,  and  that  he  treated 
with  contempt  the  eeveral  BupplioatioDB 
which  this  man  made  for  its  return,  upon 
dw  alle^iou  that  the  principd  of  the  debt 
WW  eatufied.  We  therefore  command  you, 
experienced  sir,  that  yon  take  heed  to  learn 
the  facts  with  all  exact  efaarpness ;  and  if 
JOD  shall  find  them  as  stated,  ptees  with 
Tery  strict  compulaion,  so  that  without  any 
delay  whatever  the  proctor  shall  restore  the 
■ecuriiy  of  the  aforesaid  bearer-  So  let  your 
careful  industry  take  heed  that  no  iMiinplainC 
comes  back  again  to  us  upon  this  case." 

I  shall  now  exhibit  a  document,  showing 
not  only  the  Pope's  own  disposition  to  avoid 
Dung  forcible  means  to  procure  a  seeming 
ctmvenion  to  the  churui,  but  also  proving 
veiv  manifestly  the  care  which  the  Jews 
had  to  prevent  any  improper  efforts  at  pro- 
selylism  to  Chiinianiiy.  and  their  aucceaa 
in  the  applications  which  they  for  this  pur- 
pose made  to  the  Holy  See. 

It  is  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Aries, 
in  the  southeast  part  of  Fiance,  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  MarseuleSj  who  was  one  of  his 
aaffragans.  Both  were  men  remarkable  for 
pieiy  and  zeal.  The  letter  is  found  in  lib.  i. 
mdi.  ix.,  Ep.  xlv. 

"Grboobivs,  Viigilio  Arelatensi  et  Tlieo- 
doro  Episcopo  Mannlin  Galliamm. 

"  Ne  Jadni  vi  baptizarentur,  sed  ad  fidem 
UDplectendam  moneanlur. 

"  Scribendi  ad  firaiemitalem  reatram  red- 
dendique  debitce  salatationis  alloqnium,  licet 
nulla  coDgmi  temporisvel  personaram  eeset 
occaaio:  actum  est  ut  uno  in  tempore  el 

SB  decebant   de    dilectione   proximitatis 
emn  persolverem,  et  quorundam  queri- 
moniam,  qua  ad  noa  perlala  eit,  quomodo 

Plorimi  siqnidem  JndaicEC  religionia  viri  in 
hae  provincia  commorastes,  ac  subinde  in 
MassilifB  partes  pro  diverais  uefjatiis  ambu- 
laoies,  ad  uostram  perduxAre  uoiitiam  mullas 
n  iUia  pwtibus  Judaorum,  vi 


magia  ad  fontem  baptismatiB  quam  pradi* 
catione perductoB.  Namintentionemquidam 
hujuecemodi  et  laude  dignam  censeo,  el  de 
Domini  nosiri  dilectione  deecendere  pro- 
fiteer. Sed  banc  eandem  intentionem,  nisi 
competens  Scripture  sacre  comitetur  efiec- 
tUB  timeo  ne  aut  mercedis  opus  ezinde  non 
proveniat,  aut  juxta  aliquid,  animarum,  quaa 
eripi  volumus,  qnod  absit,  dispendia  subae- 

Juantur.  DuraenimquispiamadbaptiBmatis 
intern  non  prodicationis  suavitate,  aed  ne- 
cessitate pervenetjt,  ad  pristinam  supenti- 
tioucm  remeans,  inde  deterina  moritur,  unde 
renatUB  eera  vidlabatur.  Fmternilas  ergo 
vestra  hujusmodi  homines  frequenti  preJi- 
catione  provocet:  qualenus  mutare  velerem 
vitam  de  doctoris  suavitate  deeiderent.  Sic 
enim  et  intentio  nostra  reote  perficitur,  «( 
conveisi  animus  ad  priorem  denuo  vomitum 
non  mutatur.  Adhibeudus  aal  ergo  illis 
sermo,  et  qui  errorum  in  ipsis  spinas  urere 
debeat^  et  pitedicando  quod  in  his  tene- 
breecit  itluminet;  ut  pro  his  admonitione 
frequeuti  mercedem  fratemilas  vesln  capiat, 
et  eos  quantum  Deue  donaverit,  ad  novs 


dore,  Bishop  of  Marseilles  in  Gaul : 

"That  Jews  should  not  be  bapti/ed  by 
ciKnpulsion,  but  shoidd  be  warned  to  em- 
brace the  failh. 

"Although  there  should  be  no  occasion  of 
fitting  limes  or  personal  afiaica  for  writing 
to  our  brethren,  and  of  returning  tbeir  atf 
dicsB  of  becoming  salutation,  yet  it  so  hap- 
pens that  we  c-an  at  the  same  time  repay 
what  is  due  for  the  love  of  your  fialem^ 
TelationBhip,  and  not  be  silent  regudins  the 
complaint  oi  certain  petsotts  which  has  been 
laid  before  us,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  souls  of  these  who  err  may  be  saved. 

"Indeed,  seveml  men  of  the  Jewish  te- 
ligion,  who  dwell  in  this  province,  and-who 
frequently  ioumey  to  parts  of  Marseillea  upon 
fiusinesa,  liave  brought  to  our  cognizance 
that  many  of  the  Jews  dwelling  there  are 
frequently  led  to  the  baptismal  font,  more 
by  violence  than  by  preaching. 

"I  consider  the  intention  of  those  con- 


Lord;  but  I  fear  that,  unless  a  sufficient 
working  of  the  spiiit  of  the  holy  Scripture 
should  accompany  ^s  intention,  that  either 
a  work  of  merit  will  not  flow  therefrom,  oi 
that  in  some  meaaure,  which  God  forbid,  it 
would  be  foUowed  by  the  loM  of  those  Boula 
that  we  would  desire  to  save.  For  when 
any  peraon  comes  to  the  fountain  of  bap- 
tiara,  not  by  the  sweetness  of  preaching, 
but  by  compulsioo,  retoming  to  tiia  former 
■uperatituni,  he  dies  in  a  wone  way  by 
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m«uiB  of  that  from  whiisli  he  wBOied  to  !»• 
ceWo  regeneration.  Do  you,  our  brethren, 
then  urgs  ihew  men  bj  traqoent  prettching, 
so  that  IhoT  mitj  desire  Id  change  their  old 
life  rather  oj  the  persuaaioii  of  me  teadier. 
So  will  oar  intentton  be  well  made  perfect, 


be  used  to  them,  then,  such  a  form  of  speech 
aa  would  bvin  up  the  thoioB  of  their  erroni, 
and  bj  the  preaching  illuminate  what  is 
dark  in  them;  eo  that  70a,  oar  brethren, 
may  obtain  a  reward  Ibr.j'our  frequently  ad- 
monishing them,  and  that  God  may,  accord- 
ing to  his  bounty,  bring  them  to  the'  regene- 
ration of  a  new  lile." 

Besides  the  above,  sevwal  similar  are 
found  araoDgst  his  epistles.  Such  as  lib.  i., 
ind.  ix.,  Ep.  xxiiv.,  to  Peter,  Bishop  of  Tm- 
racina,  wherein,  upon  the  complaint  of 
Joseph,  a  Jew,  thai  the  bishop  prwvonted 
the  Jews  from  celebrating  their  lestiriliaB  in 
a  particular  place,  but  consented  to  their 
celebration  in  a  different  location,  and  then 
expelled  tbem  £n>m  this  second,  the  Pope 
reproves  him  for  this  unjust  and  unkind  pro- 
ceeding, and  shows  him  how  much  more 
becoming  and  naefut  it  would  be  to  treat 
those  who  are  estranaed  from  Christian  truth 
with  mildneee  and  Section.  To  the  same 
purport  is  his  Ep,  xv.,  lib.  li.,  indie,  t!.,  to 
PaschaaiuB,  Bishop  of  Naples,  desiring  that 
he  would  not  permit  any  molestation  of  the 
Jews  of  that  city,  who  complained  to  the 
Pope  that  ihey  were  preventea  ftom  the  cele- 
bration of  their  festivalB  in  the  manner  that 
they  and  their  fethets  had  been  accustomed 
to  nave  them  solemnly  observed.  Gregory 
tells  them  thai  too  frequently  this  interference 
is  the  effect  of  hmnan  passion,  and  not  the 
offspring  of  zeal.  Nam  qiticumque  aliter 
^unt,  et  BOB  sub  hoc  vedamine  a  consu  ' 
ntui  sui  volunt  cnltura  suspiendere  mia«, 
magis  quBin  Dei  causae  probantnrattende. ,- 

This  spirit  of  affection  and  perBuaaion 
breathes  also  in  hia  letter  to  the  proctor  Fans- 
tinus,  lib.  vii.,  ind.  1,  Ep.  ixiv.,  in  which  he 
gives  directions  how  he  is  to  act  lenrdinc 
a  number  of  Jews  in  the  vicinity  5  Agn- 
gentum,  or  Oiig<enti,  in  Sicily,  conoemmg 
whom  ^^°^  dispositioDs  Domnina,  the  AV 

H  of  St.  Stephen's  monastery  in  that  re- 


.-sting 

human  paasion  aasnminK  the  garb  of  seal, 
is  clearly  sustained  b^  the  contents  of  one 
of  his  letteiB  to  Januanus,  Bishop  of  Cag^iari, 
in  Sardinia,  lib.  vii.,  ind.  2,  Ep.  v,,  wherein 
ha  admaniabes  him  to  af^ly  a  proper  reinedy 
.  to  0x0  miscouduct  of  one  Peter,  who,  being 
nawlj  converted  from  Jndaiim  to  Chris- 
tiani^,  gave  great  Kaadal  on  EaMet  Sun- 


day, the  very  .day  s 
baptiam.  Leading  a  mob  of  iU-condncted 
perKHis,  contniy  to  the  advice  and  lemon- 
of  the  good  and  the  raligiona,  this 
,  or  rogue,  whicfaerer  he  waa,  n^ed 
aynaKoanaiMaeted  in  it  a  cfoea  and 
kge  of  £e  BleMed.Viigin,  and  huiw 
up  there  his  own  baptiamal  gannent,  thongn 
the  bishop  had,  &om  a  suspician  of  his 
character,  forewarned  him  agvnat  iaanlting 
those  whom  he  left. 

The  Jaws  of  Cagliari  sent  a  depntation  to 
ompJain  of  ^ii  to  the  Pope,  and  die  depu- 
ties oanied  with  them  the  cMtificate  of  the 
governor,  of  the  military  commander,  and 
of  other  noble  persons,  ^wing  the  truth  of 
the  faote  charged.  Ine  letter  of  the  Pope 
requires  that  Uie  Jews  shall  receive  their 


Buted,  the  Catbolica  admonished,  the  cross, 
the  image,  and  (he  robe  be  removed,  and 
their  aynagogoe  left  to  the  JewH.  The  bishop 
ia  piaised  far  his  opposition  to  the  miscon- 
dnot,andkindneeBandchantyareineiile«ied. 
la  book  ziL,  indie,  vii.,  ^list  iviii.,  we 
have  a  letter  of  this  Pope  to  two  bishops, 
Bacauda  and  Agnellus,  conmiiaaioainglhem 
to  examine  the  site  of  a  synagogue  at  Terra- 
cina,  for  the  poseeBsion  of  which  the  Jews 
had  petitionBd  that  they  might  have  the 
papal  sanction.  It  waa  represented  to  him 
that  it  was  so  near  the  church,  that  their 
chaunting  was  heard  &om  one  in  the  other. 
He  desires  that  the  aforesaid  bishops,  to- 

rtber  with  the  Bi^op  of  Tenacina,  shall, 
such  be  the  case,  find  another  convenient 
site  within  the  town,  where  the  Jews  could 
observe  their  solemnities,  and  fbrbide  that 
they  should  on  any  account  be  molested  or 
burdened,  but  that  in  all  things  they  ahonld 
have  ample  justice,  according  to  the  Roman 
law,  but  that  they  oe  not  permitted  to  have 
Christian  slaves. 

I  shall  now  exhibit  a  doonmeot  ahowing 
the  manner  in  which,  by  prevaniiuK  the 
extensive  introduction  of  ami  pagan  alavu 
by  the  Jewa^  iha  increase  of  ^vety  was 
restrained.  It  ratve  to  every  Jewidi  or 
pagan  dave  of  a  Jaw,  in  thoaa  plaoea  where 
the  law  was  in  foroe,  the  stronseat  induce- 
meut  to  make  a  professioa  of  toe  Christian 
religion,  whether  in  ainceri^  or  in  hypo- 
crisy.   It  is  found  in  lib.  v.  indio.  xiv.  Eiust. 


"  Okboouiti,  Fottnnato  Episoopo  Hoopo- 

"  tie  mancipia  qius  Cbristianam  fidem 
BUBcipere  volunt,  Judais  vemmdentnr:  sed 
pretium  k  Christiano  emptore  pendpiant." 

"  Fratemitati  vestrffi  ante  hoc  tempos 
scnpntnos,  at  boa  qni  da  JndaioA  anpenii- 
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done  ad  Chriatianam  fidem  D«o  aqjirante 
TeniM  deaidoraat,  Dotninia  eoreni  nnlla 
Msei  licentia  remimdaiidi:  aed  ax  eo  quo 
Tohmlads  ana  dMidsiinm  prodidiseaDt,  de- 
feDdiinlibertatampetouuiiadebuisfeat  Sed 
quia  qnaatmn  cognotimna,  Dec  voluntaleio 
nottnm,  nee  lagiun  etatnta  nibtili  soieBtee 
diecretione  pensaie.inpagBiiis  Kiria  hAo  ae 
nOD  aibitTBuraroonditiooe  oonatrmgi :  fratet- 
oiiatem  reatrain  cpoitet  de  hit  eaae  aolici- 
tam,  et  u  ds  Jndnonun  nrritio  oon  aolnin 
JndscM,  led  tiiam  quiaquam  paganonun 
fieri  Toltierit  ChristianuB,  poBtqaam  voliuttss 
ejut  fheiit  patebota,  nee  nunc  sub  quolibet 
iogenio  vef  aigamento  cnipiam  Juasomm 
Tenimdandi  facnlUB  ait:  lod  is  qni  ad 
Chiudamm  ccoiTeiti  Edem  desidsrat,  de- 
feogione  TWb4  in  libertatam  modia  omni- 
bus vindicatar.  Hi  vero  quOB  hujuemodi 
opoTtet  MTTOB  amnittere,  ne  forntan  udli- 
tales  niaa  inationabiUter  tesdment  iropediri, 
■oUicitA  Toe  htw  oonrenit  oannderadDne 


Mrvaw:  ut  n  paganoe,  quos 
cMn&,  de  BZteinia  finibna  emerint,  intta 
trea  menses  dtun  emptoi  eni  Tendi  debeant, 
Don  invenitar,  fugeie  ad  ecclesiam  forte  con- 
tigfliit,  et  Telle  sa  fieri  diierint  ChriBtianoB, 
Tel  etwm  eztm  eccteeaen  hanc  talem  volun- 
tatem  piodedeiin^  pietiuin  ibi  k  Christiano 
■dlicet  emptwe  perdpiant.  Si  antem  post 
pninitos  tree  maiiea  qniagiuun  hnjoBmodi 
(ervoTnm  vaQesiuim  eduvnt,  et  fieri  Toluaril 
ChriBtianns,  neo  aliqaie  enm  pomnodi 
emera,  nee  dominns  qnUibet  occasio: 
apeoie  andeat  vennndare,  sed  ad  libertatiB 
ptvcnl  dnbio  prsmia  perduoatm :  quia  hunc 
Don  ad  Tsndendiim,  wd  ad  aeirieaduin  aibi 
intelUgitoi  companoae.  Hm  igitut  omnia 
frateiutaa  TaBtra  ita  vigilanter  obeeiret,  qna- 
tsnos  ei  neo  mpplioatio  qnonmidam  raleat, 
nee  penona  aampeie." 

"  GsBsoKT  to  Foitunatua,  Bishop  of  Na- 
^es:" 

"That  alavM  who  wish  to  ombraoe  the 
Christian  ftith  nmat  not  be  sold  to  Jews,  but 
(the  owners)  nui^  Teceire  a  price  ham  a 
Christian  pniehaaer. 

"  We  have  before  now  written  to  yon, 
oui  brother,  that  their  maeten  ahoida  not 
hare  laave  to  sell  those  who,  bj  the  in^- 
nilion  of  God,  denre  to  come  Sam  die 
Jewish  superstition  to  the  Cbristiaa  Aiith , 
but  that  from  the  momant  they  shall  have 
manifoMed  this  determination  thej  should 
be,  by  all  meona,  protected  to  seek  their 
litwrtf .  But,  as  we  naTe  been  led  to  know 
some  petaone,  not  exactly  and  aocumlaly 
^Ting  Deed  to  our  will,  nor  to  the  enact- 
roenta  of  the  laws,  think  that,  as  regaide  pa- 
gan ^vee,  this  law  does  not  apply,  it  is  "' 

matron,  onr  brother,  alionld  be  oaiefol 

tbia  head ;  and  if  amongrt  the  siares  of  the 


shonld  desire  to  become  a  Christianj  io  see 
Jew  ^ould  have  power  tO  aell  him 
under  any  pielext,  or  b^  any  ingeaions  da- 
vice,  after  mis  his  intention  shallhaTe  been 
made  known ;  but  let  him  who  desires  to  be- 
come of  the  Christian  faith  have  the  aid  of 
your  defence,  by  all  means,  for  his  liberty. 

"  And  respecting  those  who  are  to  loao 
anch  servants,  lest  they  should  consider 
themselves  unreasonably  hindered,  it  is  fit 
that  you  should  oaretulty  follow  this  rale : 
that,  if  it  should  Jiappen  tiiat  pagans  whom 
they  l»ought  from  foreign  places  for  the 
pnipose  of  trafilo,  should  within  three 
months,  not  having  been  pnrchaaed,  fly  to 
the  church  and  aay  that  tney  desire  to  be 
Christians,  or  even  make  known  this  inten- 
tion without  tho  church,  let  the  owneis 
capable  of  receiving  their  price  from 
Chnstian  purchaser.  Bat  if,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  months,  any  one  of  diose 
servants  of  this  deacriptian  should  speak 
his  will  and  wish  to  become  a  Christian,  no 
ine  shall  IhereaAei  dare  to  pnrchase  turn, 
lor  shall  his  master  under  any  pretext  sell 
lim;  but  he  shall  unqnestionably  be 
irou^t  to  the  reward  of  libetly^  because  it 
s  auffloiently  intalljgible  that  this  davo  waa 
procured  for  the  purpose  of  service,  and  not 
for  that  of  traffic.  Do  you,  my  brother,  dili- 
gently and  closely  observe  alt  these  things, 
so  that  you  be  not  led  away  by  any  sup^- 
cation,  nor  affected  by  personal  regard.'' 

The  grounds  of  thelaw  above  given  may 
be  partially  gathered  from  the  following, 
which  is  a  letter  to  a  bislfop  of  Catania  m 
cily.  Lib.  v.,  ind.  xiv.,  Epist.  ixxii. 
"  GRBooRitTB,  l^oni  Episcopo  Catanensi; 
"  De    Samaiaas  qui    pagima   mancipia 

Res  ad  noB  detestabilis,  et  omaino  legi- 
inimioa  pervenit.  que  si  vera  est,  te- 
sttam  venemenler  aocueat,  qui 
-  solieitndine    probat  esse 


ulpabil 
"Con 


.bilem. 


didiiue,  [ 


I  qnod 


ide- 


atqne  ea  ei  .   _  . .. 

snmaerint     Atqne  idcirco  neoeeae  est,  nt 

omnimodo  zelimi  in  bAa  oaiuA  eaoerdotsiem 

ezercens,  cum  omni  hoc  vivacitate  ac  aoli- 

citudine 


iciuj  uuuiuifiiD  ipsa  sine  mori  in  libertatem 
modiB  omnibus  vindica,  et  ecclasiastioam 
in  eis  tuitionem  inq>ende,  neo  qiudquam 
Deminoe  eoram  de  pretio  (jaolibet  raodo 
reoipere  patiaris :  ijnl  nan  solam  hoc  damno 
inu]atan<ri,  sed  etiam  aliA  erant  pcnnft  de 
legibus  feriendL" 
"'  OaxoonT  to  Leo,  Bishop  of  Catania: 
"Conoeming  Samaritane  (or  Jewa)  who 
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purchased  pagan  slaves  and  cirotttnciaed 
iheiD. 

"  Acconnts  haTs-been  brought  to  us  of  a 
tranaactioa  very  deleBt&ble  &nd  allogethor 
oppoaed  to  ihe  laws,  and  which,  if  tme, 
SDons  exceedingly  great  neglect  on  the  part 
of  you,  our  brother,  and  proves  you  to  have 
been  very  culpable. 

"  We  have  found  that  some  leva  dwell- 
ing at  CataniOi  have  bought  pagan  slaves, 
and  with  rash  presumption  dated  to  circum- 
cise them.  Wherefore  it  is  iiecexeary  that 
you  should  exert  ail  your  piieaily  zeal  in 
this  case,  and  give  your  mind  to  examine 
closelv  into  it  with  energy  and  care;  and, 
ahoula  you  find  the  allegation  to  be  tnie, 
that  you  should  by  all  means,  and  without 
delay,  secure  the  hberty  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves, and  give  them  the  protection  of  the 
church ;  nor  should  you  suffer  their  masters, 
on  any  account,  to  receive  any  of  the  price 
given  for  ^em,  for  they  tuit  only  should  be 
fined  in  this  amount,  but  they  are  liable 
also  to  suffer  such  other  punislunenl  as  the 
laws  inflict" 

I  shall  in  ray  next  endeavour  to  conclude 
the  docnmentary  evidence  which  I  think 
useful  to  extract  tern  the  maBs  thai  is  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  Si.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  meantime 

I  have  the  hononr  to  be.  sir, 
Beapeclfully.  &c. 
t  JoHM,  BiMtgi  of  Charititim. 

Charleston,  S.  C  Jan.  90ih.  1841. 

LETTER  Xn. 


Sir: — In  mv  third  letter,  I  showed  imder 
the  fifth  head,  that  in  Judea  the  creilitoT 
could  lake  the  children  of  the  debtor,  and 
keep  them  as  his  staves  to  labour  until 
the  debt  was  paid ;  and  amongst  the 
goutilea  this  right  wns  not  only  in  exist- 
ence, tnit  in  most  cases  the  child  could 
be  snbieoted  to  perpetual  slavery,  and  in 
manr  instances  tne  debtor  himself  could 
thus  be  reduced  to  bondage;  and  in  fact, 
sir,  I  believe  wa  could  easily  discover 
herein  the  origin  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

A  serions  improTement  has  been  made 
in  this  respect,  as  will  be  seen  b^-  the  fol- 
lowing document,  found  in  lib.  iii.,  indie. 
xii.,  Epist  xliii. 

"GnBooanrs,  Fantino  Defensori: 

"  Oe  Coanu  Syro  multis  debitis  obligato. 

"  Lotor  pmaenlimi  Cosmas  Syms  in  ne- 
gotio,  <pod  agebat,  debitum  ee  conlraxisse 
perha>uit,  quM  et  mollis  aliis  et  lacrymis 
ejus  BttestantibaB  venun  esse  ciedidimns. 
Et  quia  IM  aolidoa  debebat,  volui  ut  credit 


toT8BiUinscQmeoaliquidpadecerentnr:aQO- 
uiam  et  lex  habet,  nl  homo  Uber  pro  debito 
□uUatenus  tenealur,  si  res  defuerint,  qus  pos- 
Bunt  eidem  debito  addici,  creditoies  eigo  suos, 
ut  asserit,  ad  SO  solidos  consentire  poseibile 
est.  Sed  quia  multum  est  ut  a  nil  habento 
homine  80  solidos  pelani,  61)  solidos  per 
notarium  tuum  libi  tronsmisimus,  ut  cum 
eisdem  creditoribus  eubtiliter  loquaris,  rati- 
onem  reddas,  quia  filmm  ejus  queni  tenere 
dicuntnr,  secundum  le^  tenere  non  poe- 
sunL  Ei  si  potest  fien,  ad  aliquod  mmns 
quam  noa  dedimue,  con  descendant.  Et 
(]uidqnid  de  eisdem  60  solidia  remanserit, 

.  ipsi  trade ;  ut  cum  filio  auo  exinde  vivere 
rialeat.    Si  autem  nil  remonet,  ad  eamdem 

I  summam  debitum  ejus  incidere  etude,  at 

:  possit  sibi  libera  pontmodnm  l^orare.  Hoc 
tamen   solerler  age:   ut  acceptis  solidie  ei 

.  plenariam  munttionem  scripto  bciant" 

"  Greoobv,  to  the  Proctor  Fantinos : 

"Of  Cosmas,  the  Syrian,  deeply  in  debt. 

"The  bearer  hereof,  Coamaa  the  Syrian, 

has  informed  us  that  he  contracted  many 

debts  in  the  business  in  which  he  was  en- 

;  gaged.  We  believe  it  to  betme:  he  has 
testified  it  with  many  tears  and  witnesaas. 

,  And,  as  he  ones  ISO  shillings,  I  widi  his 

'  creditors  would  make  some  composition 
with  him.    And  oa  the  law  regulates  that 

I  no  freeman  shall  be  held  for  a  debt,  if  thefe 
be  no  goods  which  can  be  attacheil  foi  that 
debt,  he  says  that  his  creditors  may  be  in- 
duced to  accept  80  shillings ;  but  it  is  «x- 
tiavagont  on  their  part  to  ask  80  shillingH 
from  a  man  who  has  nothing.  We  have 
sent  you  60  shilling  by  your  notary,  that 

El  majr  have  a  discreet  conference  with 
creditors,  and  explain  matters  to  them, 
becanse  they  cannot  legally  hold  his  son 
whom  they  are  naid  to  keep.  And  if  iboy 
will  come  down  to  onvthing  less,  by  yoni 
effort!!,  than  the  sum  tnat  we  send,  should 
anythmg  remain  of  the  60  ahillinni,  give  it 
to  him  to  help  to  suppoit  himself  and  his 
son ;  should  nothing  oe  left,  exert  yourself 
to  have  his  debt  cancelled  by  that  amount 
sent,  so  that  henceforth  he  may  be  free  to 
exert  himself  for  his  own  benefit.  But  be 
careful,  in  doiiig  this,  to  get  for  him  a  fUl 
receipt  and  discharge  in  writing  for  this 
money  that  they  get." 

The  law  to  which  the  Pope  refers,  and 
by  wiiich  the  persons  of  the  imfortonale 
debtor  and  his  family  were  protected,  is 
fonnd  in  Novell.  134,  c.  7,  and  was  iwimled 
by  Justinian  I.  in  Ml. 

"  Ne  qait  crtditorfiium  dtbitoriipTO  debilo 
Ttlinert  pratuniat. 

■'  Quia  veto  et  hiijnsc^odi  iniquiiatem  in 
divereis  locis  noatis  reipablioB  cognovimns 
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adniitti,  qniK  craditoraa  filios  debitoram 
piaBumQnt  retineie  aut  in  pignus,  aut  in 
servile  ministerinm,  aut  in  condnctioneni : 
hoc  modi«  omnibus  prohibemaH :  etjubemus 
nt  si  quia  hujnsiDoiu  aliquid  deliqueht,  noa 
■alum  debito  cadu,  «ed  lantam  BJi&m  quan- 
titatem  adjiciat  daadam  ei  qui  relentue  est 
ab  eo,  aut  psieutibuB,  ejue,  et  po^  hoc  etiam 
corpotalibns  pcsnis  ipcum  subdi  a  loci 
jodicej  quia  peiBonam  libeiam  pro  debito 
pnesumpeerit  retinere  out  looaie  aut  pig- 
norare.'^ 

"Thai  no  creditor  should  presume  to 
retain  for  debt  the  Bon  of  the  debtor. 

"And  because 4Te  have  known  that  this 
sort  of  injustice  has  been  allowed  in  several 
places  of  OUT  commonwealth,  that  crediiore 
presume  to  keep  the  childrsa  of  their 
debtors,  either  in  pledge  or  in  slavieh  em- 
ployment, or  to  hire  Uiem  out,  we  by  all 
means  forbid  all  this:  and  we  nider  that,  if 
an^  person  shall  be  guilty  of  any  of  these 
tbinss,  not  only  phallhe  lose  the  debt,  bnt 
he  wall  in  addition  give  an  equal  sum,  to 
be  paid  to  the  person  that  was  field  by  him, 
or  to  the  parents  of  such  person:  and,  be- ' 
yond  this^  lie  shall  be  subjectMi  to  corporal 
pnnifjkment  by  the  local  judge,  because  he 
preanmed  to  leattain  or  to  hire  out,  or  keep 
m^edge,  a  fiee  person." 

The  ninth  chapter  of  ibe  same  enactment 

Srohibits  the  impriaonment  of  females  for 
ebt,  or  under  process,  or  in  any  way  under 
male  custody. 

The  following  document  will  exhibit  in 
some  degree  the  origin  of  the  principle  of 
escheats  to  be  found  in  slavery.  The  slave 
being  freed  upon  certain  conditions,  if  they 
were  not  fuliUled  the  master  of  course  re- 
entered upon  his  rights.  The  manumitted 
slave  was  sometimes  allowed  not  only  free- 
dcHB,  but  a  certain  gift,  and  often  with  the 
condition  ihaij  if  he  had  not  lawful 


in  afiertimes,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  the 
monarch,  gave  portions  of  land  to  his  vassals 
upoD  condition  of  service,  and,  upon  failure 
of  servic«  or  of  heirs,  his  land  escheated, 
or  wwit  back  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  It  is 
curious  that,  in  many  of  our  republics,  this 
slavish  principle  baa  extensive  application. 
The  following  document  is  found  in  lib. 
v.,  indio  liv,,  Epist.  xii. 

"Gkbsokius,  Montana  et  Thorns: 

"  Libertatem  dat,  et  eoe  civea  Romaqos 

"  Cum  Rademptor  noater  totius  oonditcir 
cieatuiB  ad  hoc  propitiatne  humauam  vo- 
luerit  caraem  assnmere,  ut  divinilatis  sua 
gialja,  dinipto  quo  tenebamur  captivi  vio- 
cnlo  servitiitis,  priuinB  nos  reelitueret  lib«r- 


tati:  salubriter  agitnr,  si  homines  qoos  ob 
initio  natura  liberos  protulit,  et  }U8  aenlium 
juga  snbstituil  servitulis,  in  ea  nature  in  qua 
nali  fuerant,  manumittentis  beneficio,  lifaei- 
lati  reddantur.  Atque  idea  pielatis  intuitu, 
el  hups  rei  consideratione  permoli,  vos, 
Montanam  atque  Thomam  fanulos  sancis 
Romans  Ecclesis,  cui,  Deo  adjulore,  de- 
ssrvimuB,  liberoe  ei  hac  die,  civesqufi 
Romanos  efiicimuB,  onmeijue  vestcum  v<^i8 
relaxamus  servittnis  peculium.  El  qnia  tu 
Montana  animum  te  ad  conversionem  fateris 
appulisse  Monacbicam :  idcirco  duas  uncias, 
quaa  libi  quondam  GaudioBUs  presbyter  pet 
Bupremn  sun  voluntatis  aibitrium  insiitu- 
tionis  mode  noscitur  reliquisse,  hac  die  tibi 
douaiQUs,  atque  ooncediiDUS  omnia  scilicet 
monosteno  Sancti  Laurentii  cui  Constan- 
tina  Abbatissa  priest,  in  quo  converti  Deo 
mitteranle  fesiinas,  modis  omnibus .  profu- 
tura.  Si  quid  vero  de  rebus  auprascripli 
Gsndiosi  te  aliguomodo  celasae  constituent, 
id  lotum  Dcclesis  nostm  juri  sine  dubio  man- 
cipetur.  Tibi  autem  guptaschpto  Thome 
quern  pro  libertatis  tun  curanlo  etiam  inter 
notahoB  volumus  militare,  qainque  nncias, 
quaa  pnefalus  Gaudiosus  presbyter  per  ulti- 
.  mam  voluntatein  bereditario  tibi  nomine 
dereliquit,  (Simol  et  spons^aj  qua  tnatii 
tute  conscripserat,  siiniliter  hac  die  per 
hujus  manumissionis  paginam  donamna, 
aXqae  concedimus,  ea  sane  le^^  atque  con- 
dilione  subnesa,  nt  si  sine  Siis  legilimls, 
hoc  est,  de  legitime  susceptis  conjugio,  te 
obire  contigenl,  omnia  qiue  tibi  concesai- 
muB,  ad  jus  Sancts  Somanie  EcMdesis  sine 
diminulione  aliijua  terertantur.  Si  autem 
filios  de  conjugio,  sicut  diximus,  cogiiitos 
lege  BUsceperis,  eosque  superstites  relin- 
queris,  eanundem  te  reram  dominum  sine 
quadam  atatuimua  ctHiditione  peiBistere,  et 
testamentum  de  his  faciendi  liberam  tibi 
tribuimus  potestatem.  Hebo  igitur,  qus  per 
hujuB  manumisaioniB  Chajtnlam  statuimus, 
atque  concessiraus^  nos  succeaaoresque  nos- 
tros,  sine  aliqui  scUole  refrsgatione  aervare. 
Nam  justiiiie,  ac  rationia  ordo  suadet,  ut  qui 
sua  a  BucceesoribuB  desideral  mandaia  sei- 
vari,  decesBoris  sui  proculdnbio  voluutatem 
et  Blatuta  cusiodiat.  Hano  autem  manumis- 
sionis paginam  Fateno  notario  ecribendam 
diotavimus,  et  propria  manu  una  cnm  Iribus 
presbyteris  prioribua,  et  tribus  Diaconis  pro 
pienisBima  firmitate  Bubaciipsimtia  vobis- 
qne  tradidimna.  Actum  in  urbe  Roma." 
"  Gbkooky  to  Montana  and  Thomaa. 


"Since  our  Radoemer,  the  maker  of 
every  creature,  merciful^  vouchsafed  to 
lake  human  flesh,  that  breaking  tb»  chain 
by  which  we  were  held  captive,  he  may, 
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by  the  gnce  of  hu  cbTiDitT,  rettore  dh  to 
our  fin!  Ubflitjr,  it  is  then  edutvy  tbat  thay 
whom  hs  at  ant  nuula  free  by  Dfttore,  and 
whom  the  Uw  of  natiocu  lufaiactAil  to  the 
yoke  of  alavery,  should  in  tna  natnra  in 
which  they  were  bom  bo  restored  to  liberty 
by  that  kindnees  of  iheii  emancipatoi ;  and 
therefore,  mored  by  liiis  oonaideratioa,  and 
in  respect  to  piety,  we  make  you,  Montana 
and  Thomas,  alaTee  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church,  in  whose  aetrice  ve  are  by  God's 
help  engaged,  from  this  day  forward  free 
and  Roman  oitizens.  And  we  leleaae  to 
yoQ  all  your  allowance  of  slavery. 

"And  because  you,  Montana,  hare  da* 
clared  thai  it  was  your  wish  to  enter  into 
the  monastic  state,  we  give  and  Rtant  to 
you  this  day  two  ounces,  which  it  w 
well  known  were  foimedy  left  aa  a  legacy 
to  you  for  inberilance  by  the  priest  Gau- 
diosuB,  to  be  by  all  means  available  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Lawrence,  OTer  which 
CoDBtantina  is  superioress,  and  into  which 
you  desire  anxioi^y  by  God's  mercy  to  be 
admitted.  But  should  it  iCppear  that  you 
have  concealed  any  of  the  afiecte  of  the 
said  GaudioBUS,  the  eudre  thereof  doubtless 
is  by  ri^t  for  the  emrice  of  our  church. 

"  But  to  you,  the  said  'Diomna,  whom,  in 
addition  to  the  bestowal  of  freedom,  we 
desire  to  be  enrolled  in  oerrice  amongst 
our  notaries,  we  likewise  this  day  ^ve 
and  grant,  by  this  charter  of  manumiaaion, 
fire  ounces  which  the  eame  Gaudiotius  the 
priest  left  to  you  by  name  in  his  last  will, 
and  the  portion  which  he  auigned  for  your 
mother,  but  upon  this  ground  and  condition 
well  attached,  that,  should  you  die  without 
issue  by  lawful  marriage,  si)  those  goods 
which  we  have  granted  to  you  shall  come 
back,  without  any  diminution,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  holy  Roman  Church ;  but 
should  you  leave  behind  yon  children  law- 
fully recc^nised  from  your  marriage,  we 
give  to  you  fiill  power  to  hold  the  same 
effects  as  their  owner,  and  without  any  con- 
dhion,  and  to  make  oee  diipositiau  of  the 
same  by  will. 

"  Enow  you,  therefore,  that  what  we 
have  thus,  by  this  charter  of  manumiseioii, 
enacted  and  granted  to  you,  bind,  without 
■ny  gainsay,  ourselves  and  out  Buccessors 
for  its  observance.  For  the  order  of  iuetice 
and  of  reason  requires  that  he  who  aeaires 
hie  own  commands  to  be  observed  by  bis 
auccessom,  should  also  doubtless  observe 
the  will  and  the  statutes  of  hia  piedeceBsor. 

"  We  have  dictated  this  writing  of  mann- 
misaion  to  be  copied  by  oar  notary  Pate- 
rius,  and  have  for  its  most  perfect  slability 
Bubscribed  it  with  our  haxkd,  and  with  those 
of  three  of  the    more    dignified   priests 


and  three  deaooos,  and  deUremd  them  to 
"  Done  in  the  city  of  Rome,"  &o. 

One  of  the  sotnecls  iriiich  at  all  times 
caused  slavety  to  be  surrounded  with  great 
difficulties  was  the  result  of  maniage.  Hie 
interest  of  the  owner  &equanlly  interfered 
with  the  afiec^on  of  the  husband  and  wife, 
and  also  was  irreconcilable  to  the  talaljim 
of  parent  and  child.  The  liabiUty  lo  sepa- 
ration of  those  married  was  a  more  galling 
aHUction  in  ihe  Christiaii  law,  where  the 
Saviour  made  marriage  indiasoluble ;  and  it 
often  bappened  that  an  avaricious  or  capri- 
cious owner  cared  as  httle  for  the  maniagB 
bond,  as  he  did  for  the  natural  tie  of  affec- 
tion. Hence,  as  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  state,  or  of  the  great  bodv  of 
the  people,  it  wse  imperatively  demanded, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  some 
restraint  should  ha  placed  upon  that  abao- 
lute  power  which  the  owners  bad,  and 
•omeiimes  abused,  of  wantonly  making 
these  separations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Bsaociation  of  the  sexes  made  marriage  de- 
sirable;  it  was  oidained  by  God  to  d«  the 
general  stats  of  the  bulk  tk  mankind,  and 
even  tlie  self-interest  or  the  avBrice  erf'  the 
master  calculated  upon  its  resulla.  Then, 
again,  the  slave  dreaded  separation,  not 
only  becBUBe  of  the  violence  committed  on 
the  most  eacred  affections, — but  also  be- . 
cause,  though  the  husband  and  wife  should 
be  separatM  by  impassable  banien,  yel 
the  bond  of  their  union  subsisted,  and  could 
be  severed  by  death  alone. 

This  was  a  strong  temptation  to  both 
master  and  slave  to  prefer  concubinage  to 
wedlock.    This  is  one  of  the  worst  moral 


Anotherdifhcully  arose,  especially  in  cases 
of  the  colonist,  by  reason  of  the  claims  of 
the  several  owners  where  colonists  of  dis- 
tinct estates  and  different  owners  intermar- 
ried. In  the  cose  of  perfect  slaves,  the 
child  generally  foUowea  the  mother,  both 
as  regarded  condition  and  proper^.  This 
was  not,  however,  universally  the  ease. 
But  the  owners  of  colonized  lands  aet  up 
different  claims.  At  length  the  dispute  wis 
settled  in  the  Roman  empire  by  a  law  of 
Justinian,  in  639,  Novell,  dxii.  cap.  3,  and 
conhrmed  by  a  decision  in  a  c«ae  brought 
up  by  the  churchwardens  of  Apomea  in 
Pniygia,  in  541,  on  the  kalends  of  March, 
by  dividing  equally  the  progeny  betweeu 
the  estates  to  which  the  parents  belonged, 
giving  the  preference,  in  all  cases  of  nn* 
even  number,  to  that  estate  to  whieh  the 
mother  was  attached.  Nov.  dvii.  tiL  xuix- 
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Hie  fcdlowin^  Uw  ctHicenung  tnaniogM 
and  the  Mparafion  of  laanied  penom  torn 
eacli  oiher,  and  of  children  from  th«i  pa- 
rents, is  of  the  same  date : 

■' Novau..  clvii.     De  Smtiat quiinai 
pradiit  nupfioi  eontrohunt. — Tit.  si. 

"  Imp.  Jnstin.  August.  Lazaro  Comiti 
Orientia. 

"  FsjcF&Tii). — Ex  his,  qu(B  diveno  modo 
ad  noB  relata  snnt,  didicunoB  in  Meeopala- 
mi&  et  OfdroenA  pfovinciis  miidquam  delia- 
qui,  DOetris  plane  temponbuB  indignnm. 
Cooenetudinein  etiaiii  apad  ipsos  esse,  ut 
qui  ex  difersis  oiiginem  trahuit  pnedia, 
Doptias  idtei  se  contmbanL  Inde  sane  co- 
n&ri  dominoB,  de  (ocio  jam  contractas  nup- 
tias  diesolTBre,  aat  prooreatos  filios  a  pa- 
reatiboa  abstraaore,  exindeque  totum  ilium 
locum  miseie  affligi,  dnm  et  ruslicani  viri 
et  muliere*  ex  tuta  parte  distrahantur,  et 
proles  hia  fdimitar,  qni  in  lucein  produxe- 
mnt,  et  wU  Dostrs  opus  esse  providentiA. 

"  Cat.  1, — SajtcimuH  igitur,  ut  pnediomm 
donmii  de  cietero  nuticoe  sdos,  pront  volue- 
lint,  conservent;  neqne  quisquam  eoe  qui 
j&m  conjunoti  suDt,  possit  secundum  con- 
saBtndinem  piius  obtinenteiii  diveUerOj  aut 
compellere  nt  tenam  ad  ipeos  peitiDantem 
colant,  abstiahereve  a  pveotibua  filios  prtc- 
textu  coDditioniB  colonaris.  Sed  et  si  quid 
hujttsmodi  forte  jam  factum  est :  corrigi  hoc 
simul,  et  reatitui  efficies,  sive  filios  abstralti 
conti^ril,  sive  etiam  mtilieies,  nempe  vel 
a  psLTeniibnB,  Tel  contubemii  oonsortibus : 
eo,  qui  reliqaodeiuceps  tempore  hujusroodi 
aliqaid  facere  prssompseril,  etiam  de  ipso 
■  pn^io  in  periculnm  vocando.  Qnare  libera 
ninto  contabemia  inetu,  qui  dudom  ipais 
iinmittitDr,  et  parenteB  haiMnto  ex  hac  jus- 
sione  filios  snos:  Deque  untibus  ^nediornm 
dcnmnis  aubtilibuB  contendere  rotionibue,  et 
tbI  nnptias  coutrahentes,  vel  filios  absira- 
here.  Qni  enim  tale  quid  facere  pnesump- 
«erit:  etiam  de  ipso  prtedio  in  periculnm 
Teniet,  cni  eos  vindicare  rustjcos  attentat, 

"  Efiloodb. — Qnffi  igitnt  nobis  placDeruDt, 
et  per  sactam  himo  pragmaticam  declaran- 
tnr  fonnam,  earn  proTideatiam  babeto  mag- 
nificenda  tna,  tibique  obteroperans  cohors, 
et  qai  pro  tempore  eiudem  magistratum 
geret,  at  ad  effectom  deducantor  conserren- 
torque,  trinm  Ubramm  auii  ptena  imminenti 
ei,  qai  alio  anquam  tempore  fano  trant^di 
attetitsTerit  Dat  Kal.  Maii,  Constantmop. 
D.  N.  Justin.  PP.  Aug.  Biril.  V.  C,  Cons." 


tion  in  Taiiona  wk^s,  that  a  delinqneDO}' 
quite  unworthy  of  our  tiroes  ie  allowed  in 
Ine  proTinceB  of  Mesopotamia  and  of  Os- 
dioene.  They  haTC  a  oustom  of  having 
marriage  contracted  between  those  bom  on 
difiereut  estates;  whence  the  mastets  en> 
dearour  to  dissolve  marriages  actually  con- 
tractedj  or  to  take  away  from  the  parents 
the  oluldreo  who  are  their  issue;  upcm 
which  account  that  entire  place  Js  miMrablT 
afflicted,  whilst  country  people,  huebaoib 
and  wives,  are  drawn  away  from  each 
other,  and  the  children  whom  they  brought 
into  light  are  taken  away  &om  them ;  and 
that  there  needs  for  the  regolatiDn  only  our 
proviaitm. 

"  Ciuynift  I. — Wherefore,  we  mact,  that 
otherwise  the  maateis  of  the  aforesaid  keep 
their  oolonisla  as  they  will;  but,  it  shall  not 
be  allowed  by  virtue  of  any  custom  hereto- 
fore introduced  and  in  existence,  to  pnt 
away  from  each  other  thooe  who  are  mar- 
ried, or  to  force  them  to  eidtivate  the  land 
belongiug  to  themselves,  or  to  take  away 
children  trom  their  parents,  under  the  colour 
of  colonial  condition.  And  you  will  be  care- 
ful that  if  anything  of  thia  sort  has  haply 
been  already  done,  the  same  be  corrected 
and  restitution  made,  whether  it  be  that 
children  were  taken  away  from  their  pa- 
rents, or  women  &ora  their  consorts  of  mar- 
riage. And  for  any  who  shall  in  future 
Sesame  to  act  in  this  way,  it  shall  be  at 
e  hazard  of  losing  the  estate  itself. 

"  Wherefore,  let  marriMes  of  serrants  be* 
exempt  from  that  fear  wSidi  has  hithertet 
hung  over  them:  and  from  the  issue  of  tUe. 
order,  let  the  parents  have  tbeir  childien. 
It  shall  not  be  competent  for  the  Ifode  ol 
the  estates  to  strive  by  anv  subtle  aign*. 
menta  either  to  take  away  those  wb»  con- 
tract marriage,  or  their  children.  For  be 
who  shall  presume  to  do  anv  sdA  Ihing, 
shall  inoiu  the  risk  of  lonng  that  eetate  for 
which  he  attempta  to  claim  thoe*  eotoniata. 

"  EnLoooE.— ^rhat,  therefore,  vhidi  has 
been  good  in  onr  view,  and  is  declared  by 
thia  sacred  pragmatic  form,  Ut  your  mag- 
nificence provide  to  have  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  the  cohort  which  obeys  tou,  bi> 
also  be  who  for  the  time  being  ahall  hold 
the  same  magisterial  office.  To  the  end. 
then,  that  this  edict  may  produce  its  eflect 
continue  in  force,  let  nim  who  may  at 
time  violate  its  enactments  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  three  pounds  of  gold. 

"6iTaaatC<niatantinaplB,onthe  kalends 
of  May,  our  most  pious  Lord  Justinian,  be- 
in^  AanbBtns,  and  tli«  most  renowned  Ba^ 
t)emg  Consul." 

Thia  was  an  impoRaal  ameiknatiaa  of 
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the  wotM  feature  of  slavery ;  but,  Btill  the 
miLSter's  righl  to  the  labour  wb«  left  vn- 
touchei],  wHilst  the  rights  of  nature  and  of 
religion  were  secured  to  the  colonist,  and 
the  traasitioQ  from  absolutQ  slavery  to  the 
colonial  condition  was  imperceptibty  di' 
minishing  the  number  of  ihose  in  the  for- 
mer, and  increasing  those  in  the'lattei  con- 
dition. It  became  a  principle,  where  an 
estate  waa  laige,  and  the  colonists  name' 
roas,  lo  confine  the  choice  of  (he  servants 
witmn  the  boonds  of  the  property :  and  thus 
marriage  had  its  full  saitclity,  ana  fomilies 
remained  without  separation. 
We  have  an  instance  of  the  '       ' 
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this  rigbt,  by  Pope  St.  Gregorf,  in  a  docu- 
ment lonnd  m  Lib.  X.,  Indie,  v.,  Epist.  2S. 
"GaEOoaiBS,  Romano  Defensori: 
"  Dt  fiiu  Petri  d^ntOTU  txtra  matiam  in 
rjuA  nafi  twiX,  nonjungimfu. 

"  Petms  qnem  defensorem  fecimus,  quia 
lie  massA  juris  Ecclssim  nostne^  quie  Vitelas 
dicitur,  onnnduii  sit,  ezperientite  tiue  bene 
est  cognitum.  Et  ideo  quia  circa  Bum  be- 
debemns  existere,  ut  tamen  Ecclesis 
itas  non  Indatur:  bac  libi  prnceptione 
iTuudamuSj  ut  eum  districte  debeat  admo- 
Dere,  ne  filioa  suos  quolibet  ingemo  vel  ei- 
eusatioue  foris  olicubi  it  conjugio  sociare 
pirasnmat,  sed  in  eft  massA,  cni  lege  et  con- 
dilione  ligati  sunt,  aooientor.  In  qui  re 
etiam  et  tuam  omnino  neceaee  est  experi- 
entiam  esse  aollicitam,  atque  eos  tertere,  ut 

Jualibet  oocasione  de  pOBsassione  cui  oriun- 
o  sabjecli  sunt,  exire  non  debeant.  Nam 
si  quis  eorum  exinde,  quod  non  credimus, 
exire  piffiflumpserit :  ceitnm  illi  est  quia 
noster  consODBus  nunquam  illi  aderit,  ut 
^oris  de  masst  in  quA  nati  sunt,  aut  h^i- 
tare  aut  debeant  socian,  sed  et  superscribi 
lerram  eorum.  Attjue  tunc  acialis  vob  non 
leve  pericolum  Eustinere,  ai  vobia  negligen- 
libus  quisquam  ipsorum  qaidquam  de  iis 
■qas  prohibemua,  &cei«  qualifaet  sorte  ten- 
.laront." 

^'GaEGORT  to  iLe  Proctor  SomanuB: 
-'  /y  not  marryiag  the  children  of  Pder  tkt 
Proelor,  viitkout  Ihe  liautt  of  the  atale  upon 
viiich  lity  ioere  bom. 

"  V«n,  experienced  air,  are  wedl  aware 
that  Peter,  whom  we  made  a  piodoi,  is  a 
native  of  the  estate  of  out  church  lerritory 
^ich  is  called  Vitelaa.  And  as  oar  de»ee 
is  to  act  iDwaids  him  with  such  favour  as  is 
compatible  widi  avoiding  any  injury  to  the 
church,  we  command  you  by  this  precept, 
that  yon  ahoulii  strictly  warn  him  nol  to 

E resume  under  any  pretext  or  excuse,  to 
are  his  children  joined  in  wedlock  any- 
iriieEe.buloalhatealale  lo\riiich  they  nwy 


be  bound  by  law  or  by  condition ;  in  which 
matter  it  is  quite  necessary  that  you,  expe- 
rienced sir,  be  veiy  careful,  and  instil  into 
them  a  fear  to  prevent  any  of  them  from 
going  on  any  aooonnt  beyond  the  estate  to 
which  they  are  subject  by  origin ;  for  if  any 
one  of  them  shall  presume,  as  we  believe 
be  will  not.  to  go  thence;  let  him  be  as- 
sured that  he  shall  nevet  have  our  consent 
either  to  dwell  or  to  associate  himself  with- 
out the  estate  on  whicb  he  was  bom,  but 
that  the  land  of  any  such  person  shall  be 
more  heavily  chafed  (_iupatcrilA).  And 
know  you,  that  if  by  your  n^igence,  any 
of  them  ^lall  attempt  to  do  any  of  ihoee 
things  which  we  prohibit,  yon  wQl  inont  no 
small  danger.' ^ 

Hany  oi  the  restrictionB  on  marriase  that 
are  found  in  subsegnent  a^ee^  under  the 
feudal  system,  had  tLeir  origin  ut  this  prin- 
ciple, because  indeed  the  vaseal,  in  feudal 
times,  was  but  a  slave,  under  a  more  looae 
dominion,  in  a  mitigated  form. 

The  following  document  shows,  that,  at 
least  in  the  West,  the  separation  of  married 
persons  was  very  unconunon,  (quam  sit 
uiaudilum  atque  crudele.)  (unneord  ef  and 
ctikI.)  It  is  found  in  lib.  lli.,  Indie,  xii., 
Epist.  12. 

"  Gkeookiub,  Maximiano  Episcopo  Syia- 
cuaano: 

"  Dt  usarre  a^vadam  abiati  ct  ailen  Mnunu 
dati. 

"Tanta  nobis  subinde  mala,  qum  agon- 
tuc  in  ista  provincia  nuncianCur;  ut  peccads 
&cientibuB,  quod  avertat  omnipMens  Dena, 
celeriter  eam  perilnram  credamus.  Preeaen- 
tium  namque  portilorveniens  lacrymabilites 
qusatus  est,  ante  plurimos  annos  ab  homine 
nescio  quo  de  possesaione  MeasoneDas 
Elcclesia;  de  fontiSus  se  susceptum,  et  vio- 
lenter  diversis  suasionibus  puellee  ipsius 
junctum,e.x  qui  juvenculosfilkos  jam  habere 
se  asseruit,  et  quam  nunc  violanter  huic 
disjunctam  absli^isse  dicitur,  atque  cuidam 
alii  venumdedisse.  Quod  ai  verum  est, 
quam  sit  inauditum  atque  crudele  malum, 
tua  bene  dilectio  perapicit.  Ideoque  admo- 
nenuis,  ut  hoc  lantum  ne&s  sub  ea  vivaciie, 
quam  te  in  causia  piis  habeiB  certissime 
scimus,  requiras  atque  discutias.  Et  ai  ita 
ut  BupradictuB  portitor  insinuavit,  esse  cog- 
novens,  non  solum  quod  male  tacium  est, 
ad  Btatum  pristinum  revocare  curabis ;  aed 
et  vindictam.  quEe  Deum  possil  placare, 
exhibere  moais  oimiibus,  featinabis.  Epia- 
copum  vero,  qui  homines  suostalia  agentes 
corrigere  negligit  atque  emendore,  r^e- 
menteraggredere,  proponens,  quia  si  denuo 
talis  ad  nos  de  quoquam  qui  ad  eum  per- 
tinet  querela  pervenerit,  non  in  emn  qui 
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eiCMMrit.  Bed  in  ipaum  oanonice  vindicta 

pre^det." 
''Greoobt  to   Maximinian,    Bishop    of 

Sytaciise: 

la  told  to  arwther. 

"We  or*  told  of  so  manj  bad  things 
done  in  that  province,  that  we  are  led  to 
beliaTej  which  may  Ood  forbid,  the  place 
raost  soon  be  destroyed. 

"Now,  the  hearer  of  these  pteseate  com- 
plained to  ua  in  a  pitiable  manner,  that 
muif  years  ago  some  man  whom  I  know 
not,  belonging  to  the  church  of  Messina, 
■tood  as  his  sponsor  at  baptiBm,  and  pre- 
Tailed  upon  him  by  extreme  urgency  to 
many  his  servant,  by  whom,  he  saye,  he 
has  now  youn^  ctiilaien,  and  whom  now 
this  man  has  violentlvtaken  away  and  sold 
to  another.  If  this  be  true,  von,  our  be- 
loved,  will  see  plaiuljr  tfow  unneaid  of  and 
how  cruel  is  the  evil.  We  therefore  ad' 
monish  yon  to  look  into  and  to  sifi  bo  great 
a  crime,  with  that  earnestness  which  we 
assnredly  know  yon  have  in  matters  of 
piely:  and  shonld  you  come  to  know  that 
the  fact  is,  as  the  aforesud  bearer  has 
stated,  you  will  be  carefiil  not  only  to  bring 
back  10  its  former  slate  that  wnioh  waa 
badly  done,  but  you  will  quickly,  bj  all 
means,  have  that  punishinent  mflicled 
wbieh  may  appease  God. '  Give  a  severe 
lecture  to  the  bishop,  that  neglected  to 
correct  or  to  amend  his  people  who  do  snch 
things;  setting  before  him,  that  if  a  like  com- 

Elaint  comes  to  n^  again  of  any  one  who 
etongs  to  him,  canonical  process  for  pun- 
ishment shall  issue,  not  against  the  one  that 
shall  have  done  wrong,  but  against  him' 
self." 

This  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
docnments,  then  mark  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  as  s  period  when,  after  the  blind- 
ness of  paganism,  the  corruption  which 
reguded  concnbin^a  with  indifierei 
impiety  which  would  deprii-a  matrimony  of 
its  influence  and  dignity,  and  notwithstand- 
ing (he  cruelty  which  in  bad  times  was 
nsed  towards  the  unfortunate  slave  in  this 
terard,  religion  at  length  ^ave  her  benign 
aid  to  procure  that  anthontative  legidatioo 
and  a  more  generous  policy  shonla  soften 
the  ligotua  oi  slavery,  and  begin  to  mitigate 
its  evils  by  giving  to  this  dependant  upon 
his  fellow-men  the  right  to  the  holiest  of 
those  bonds  by  which  parents  and  children 
werebonndby  the  ties  of  religion,  of  nature, 
and  of  affection.  We- mky  therefore  regard 
this  as  the  period  when,  after  sees  of  diffi- 
culty, the  Christian  religion  had  vindicated 


for  the  slave  this 


right  of  secure  |  mus. 


marriage,  to  which  nature  has  given  a  claim 
which  religion  has  always  recognised.  It 
is  true,  that  though  this  n^  is  considered 
inalienable,  it  is  like  every  other  to  be  ro- 
gulated  by  restraints^  which,  without  the 
destruction  or  the  seneus  injury  of  the  right 
itself,  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  community. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Respeotfully,  be. 

t  John,  Bithop  <f  Chartttton. 
CbarUston,  9.  C,  Jan.  26ib,  1841. 


LETTER  Xni. 
To  tbs  Hon.  John  Fonylh,  Secratarr  of  Siare, 
Uniied  Si  ales, 
Sta: — I  shall  now  wind  up  the  examina- 
tion of  this  epoch,  upon  which  1  have  dwelt 
long,  by  adducing  a  few  more  of  the 
nyaocnmeats  that  exhibit  the  belief  of 
the  Church,  in  her  practice  at  the  period  in 
lestion,  respecting  the  right  to  property  in 

I  have  already,  in  my  ninth  letter,  given 
the  deed  which  Pope  St.  Gregory  mad«, 
conveying  a  slave  to  Felix,  Bishop  of  Porto. 
I  shtfl  now  give  one  similar  thereto,  which 
is  found  in  Uh.  II.,  Indie,  xi.,  Epist,  18,  ■ 

"  OBEQoaius,  Theodoro  ConsiHario, 

"  Acosimum  puerum  dat  per  epistolam. 

"  Ecclesiastic  is  utilitatibus  desudantea 
Ecclesiaatic4  dignura  est  remunerationo 
gaudeie,  ut  qui  se  Tolnnlariis  obsequionim 
neceBsitatihuF  spontd  subjioinnt,  dignd  nos- 
tria  provisionibuB  consolentur.  Quia  igitur 
ta  ITieodorom  virum  eloguentisaimum  con- 
uliarum  nostrum,  mancipiomm  cognovimus 
ministerio  destitutum  ideo  puerum  nomine 
Acosimum,  natione  Siculum,  juri  dominio- 
que  tuo  dari  tradique  prscipimns.  Quern 
quoniam  traditum  ex  nosttft  voluntate  jam 
possides,  hujua  te  necesao  fuit  soripti  pro 
fnluri  tamporis  teetimonio  ac  tobore  la^- 
tatis,  auctoritate  fulciri:  quatenus  Domino 
protegente,  secnrd  eum  sen^Mr  et  sine 
ullius  retractionis  suspicione,  quippe  ut 
dominuB,  valeas  possidere.  Neque  enim 
quaraquam  fore  credimus,  qui  tam  parvam 
largitatem  pro  tuft  tibi  devonone  concessam 
deaideret,  vel  tentet  ullo  modo  revocare : 
cum  uno  eodemque  tempore,  et  verecun- 
dum  sit  a  deceasoribus  ben*  gesta  resolvere 
et  verecumdura  &it  docere  ceteros  in  slifL 
quandoqne  resolntoriam  proferre  iaigilate 
senteniiam." 

"  Gbeooet,  to  Theodore  the  Counsellor ; 
He,  by  letter,  gives  him  the  boy  Aoosi- 
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"It  ia  fit  that  thof  who  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  should  enjoy  a  rewani 
from  the  Church,  that  they  who  voluntarily 
and  of  their  owti  accord  have  tmdertakeD 
burdensome  da  dee  should  be  worthily 
auiBted  by  oqt  provision.  Because  there- 
fore, we  have  kuown  that  you,  Theodore, 
out  couDBellar,  a  moat  eloquent  man,  were 
not  well  providcul  with  the  service  of  alavflS ; 
we  have  ordered  that  a  boy,  by  name 
Aoosimos,  of  the  Sicilian  nation,  should  be 

S'ven  up  and  delivered  to  your  ti^t  and 
imioion.  And  ew  you  already  have  him 
'in  your  possession  by  deliveiv,  upon  onr 
will,  it  was  necessary  to  forti^  you  with 
the  authority  of  this  writing  as  a  testimony 
to  the  future  and  for  protection  of  the  gift: 
BO  that  by  God's  protection,  yon  may  Have 
power  to  possess  him  as  his  lord  and  master, 
always  securely  for  ever  and  without  any 
question  being  raised  of  his  being  in  any 
way  taken  back.  Nor  indeed,  do  we  t 
lieve  that  there  is  any  one  who  woi 
desire  or  would  attempt  in  any  way 
revoke  so  smsU  a  boon^  given  to  you  for 
your  devotion.  Since  it  would  be  slikmeful 
to  undo  the  good  deeds  of  oui  predecessors, 
as  it  would  to  teach,  otheie  that  each  could 
from  time  to  time  make  the  revocation  of 

"nie  next  document  is  found  in  lib.  X., 
Indie,  v.,  EpisL  40. 

'-  Gnxooatcs,  Bonilo  Defensor!. 

"  De  mandpo  Forbaaii  Abbatit. 

"  Filius  noeter  Fottunatus  Abbaa  monas- 
letii  sancti  Severini,  quod  in  hie  nrbe  Ro- 
UMit  situm  est  latores  prcsetitium  mona- 
chos  suos  illic  pro  recotligendis  mancipiis 
jutis  sui  monasterti  qute  iilic  latitare  dicuntur 
dirigena,  petiit  ut  experientifc  tuse  ei  debeant 
adesse  solatia.  Ea  propter  prssentitibiauc- 
toritate  prsctpimns,  ut  eis  in  omnibas  sslvi 
rstioneconcurTereacopiiularifesiines:  qua- 
tenus  te  illic  coiftm  posito,  atque  in  nAc 
c«]b4  ferente  solatia,  aalubriter  hsc  citiAs 
-  valeant  qiiie  aibi  injunoia  sunt,  ad  efiectum, 
Deo  anctore,  perdue  ere." 

"GREOoar,  to  the  Proctor  Boniiux, 

"  Conuming  tht  Aivtt  of  tU  Abbot  Fbria- 
aatus. 

"Our  son  Fortuna'.us,  tlie  Abbot  of  the 
monasterv  of  St  Severinue  which  is  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  directing  his  monks  the 
bearers  of  these  presents  to  your  neighbour- 
hood to  ^ther  slaves  belonging  to  the 
rights  of  his  monastery,  who  are  said  to  be 
there  in  conceahnenl,  besged  that  he  should 
have  your  aid  for  that  o^ect.  fVherefore, 
we  command  you,  by  this  present  order, 
that  you  would  be  alert  in  giving  them  all 


reasonable  concunence  and  aid ;  so  that 
you  being  present  there  and  comforting 
them  in  thts'onBineeK,  they  may,  with  God's 
aid,  be  able  in  a  wholesome  manner  the 
sooner  to  perform  the  dnty  which  has  been 
laid  npon  them." 

Thus,  sir,  the  Pope  did  not  conmder  it 
nnbecomuig  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Severi- 
nus  to  hold  slaves,  nor  irreligious  for  the 
Abbot  to  send  monks  to  bring  back  run- 
aways, nor  criminal  for  the  monka  to  go 
looking  for  them,  nor  offensive  to  God,  on 
his  own  part,  to  give  letters  to  hie  officer 
and  overseers  to  aid  by  all  reasonable 
means  to  diaoover,  and  to  capture  them. 

The  following  document  apoesis  perhaps 
to  enter  into  more  minute  details  for  the 
recovery  of  a  slave  than  you  would  calcu- 
late upon  finding  in  this  compilation.  It  is 
found  in  Lib.  VII.,  Ind.  u.,  Epist  107. 
"  Gaioosius,  Sergio  Defensoii. 
"  Dt  Pdro  puem/aga  lapto. 
"  Filius  noster  vir  magnificua  Occilianus, 
tribunusHydnintinfficivitatis,adnosveniens. 
puerum  nnum,  Fetrum  nomine,  aitis  pisto- 
ns, ex  jure  gennani  oostri,  ad  eum  nosciitii 
peiduxiBsa.  Quem  nunc  fngft  lapsnm  ad 
partes  ilUereverticognovimus.  Experientia 
ergo  tua  ante^uam  ad  Hydruntiiiain  civita- 
tem  valeat  la  ipse  condngere  eub  qui 
valueiia  celeritate,  vel  ad  episcopum  Hy- 
dnintinB  civitatis,  vel  ad  prsdiotAm  tribit- 
num  se  vel  alium  ^uem  in  loco  tno  te 
habere  cognoscis,  scnpta  ditigas,  ut  uzorem 
vel  filios  prtedicti  mancipii  sub  onmi  habere 
debeant  cautelA  atque  de  ipso  soUicitudinem 
gerare,  ut  preveniens  valeat  detineri,  et  moz 
onm  rebus  suis  oronibus,  quiB  ad  earn  per- 
tinent, navi  impositis  per  fidelem  peraonam 
bac  modis  omnibus  oeatinaii.  Experientta 
itaque  tua  cum  omni  hoc  studeat  efficacii 
solertiaque  perficere,  ne  de  ne^eotu  vel 
mori  nostros,  quod  non  optamua,  BniinoR 
oifendas." 

Grecoht,  to  the  Proctor  Sergina : 

Gmeeming  Feter,  a  servant  trhofled  away. 

Our  son  Oocilianus.  a  highly  respectable 

I,  a   tribune  of   tne  city  of   Oiranto. 

brought  with,    him  to  our    cousin,   aa  is 

'mown,  when  he  was  coming  to  us,  a  bay 

lamed  Peter,  a  baker,  who  belonged  to 

that  cousin.    We  have  now  learned  that  he 

away  and  returned  to  your  countiy. 

I  it  be  your  care,  experienced  air, 

«  shall  be  able  toget  oack  toOtran- 

lo,  10  Direct  as  quickly  aa  you  can,  a  writing 

to  the  Bishop  of  Oiranto,  or  to  the  forewJd 

ttibune  himself,  or  to  any  one  else  whom 

you  know,  that  you  can  depute,  to  have  a 

good  care  of  the  wife  or  children  of  the 
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may  be  detained,  and  sent  with  eveiriliiiig 
that  pertains  to  him,  by  all  means  hither, 
enibBTking  them  on  boaid  a  ehip  imder  care 
of  some  laithful  peivon. 

"  Yon,  experienced    air,   will   therefore 
tiert  yonraeli  to  do  thifi  with  all  attendoD 
and  eflect,  so  as  not  to  diapleaae  na  by 
delay  or   neglect,  which  we  should  in 

I  ehall   ^ace   afiei    this,  the  following 

takan  ftom  Lib.  VIU.,  Indie,  iii.,  Ep.  i. 

''  GaEOoaius,  Faotino  DefenaDri : 

"  De  matiajma  Bamimi  speclabUit  mri. 

"  Mancipia  jaria  Romani  speotabilis  me- 

moiis  Tin,  qui  in  domo  sua  qus  Neapoii 

lita  eat,  monaaletium  oidinari  constituit, 

habitare  in   Sicilia  perhibenlor.    Et  q^aia 

moDaaterium   ipsam  juita  Toluntatem  ejua, 

Deo  anctore,  noscitur  ordinotum,  experientia 

loa  pnesantium  portitoribua,  qai  ad  rocoL 

ligenda  raancipia  ipsa  iltuo  diiecti  sunt, 

omni  atudio  aolatian  festinet,  et  recollectia 

eia,  poMeaaicHieB  illis  ubi  laborare  debeant, 

te  eolatuuite  coadiu»t.    Et  quidquid  eorum 

labtHe  ftceeaaeiit,  reservato  unde  ipsi  possint 

Mibaistere,  retiquam  ad  ptmdictom  monaa- 

terinm,  eiperientiffi  tiue  cuib,  annia  aingiilia, 

uuiliaate  domino,  trahsmittanlur." 

"  Gbegobt  to  the  proctor  Fantiniis : 

"  Cottcermng  the  daaet  of  th»  honmtrabU 


"The  slaves  of  the  man  of  bonoarable 
memocy,  Romanaa.  who  directed  that  hia 
hoDHe  m  Naples  snould  be  formed  into  a 
monastery,  are  a^d  to  dwell  in  Sicily: 
And  as  it  b  known  that,  with  God's  help, 
the  monastery  baa  been  eatabliahed  accord- 
iog  to  the  regulationa  of  hia  will ;  you,  ez- 
peiieoced  sir,  will  without  delay  use  your 
oest  eSbrta  to  aid  the  bearers  of  tbese 
presents  who  are  sent  thither  to  collect 
ihose  alaTss;  and  when  thev  shall  be  col- 
iecled,  let  diem  hire  lanas  under  your 
countenance,  where  they  may  labour;  keep- 
ing them  out  of  their  produce  of  labour 
wEatever  may  be  necemary  for  their  anp- 
pott;  let  the  remainder,  under  the  care  of 

ni,  experienced  sir,  be  sent,  with  God's 
p,  erety  year  to  the  foresmd  monas- 
lety," 

''Gsxoouira,  Vitali  defeneori  Sardiais: 
"  D*  Barbaraciau  mandpiis  con^randu. 
"  BoDi&cinm  prffiaentium  portitorem,  no- 
tarium  scilicet  nostruia,  ad  noa  experientia 
loa  illnc  transmisaiaae  ct^oacat,  ut  in  utili- 
laiem  paruchiro,  Barbaricina  debeat  man- 
cipia  eomparara.    £t  ideo  experientia  tua 


oimiino  et  sludiose  soQiciteque  cononrrat,  ut 
bono  prelio,  et  talia  debeat  compaiare,  qus 
in  ministerio  parochine  utilia  valeant  in- 
reniri,  atque  emptis  eis  hue  Deo  protegenie 
ipse  celeriuR  possit  remeare.  Ita  ei^o  te 
in  hac  re  exhibere  festina,  ut  te  quasi  ser- 
vientium  amatorem,  quomm  uaibue  emun- 
tur,  oBtendaa,  et  nobis  ipai  te  de  tuA  valeant 
sollicitudine  oommendare." 

"  Gkeoout  to  Vilalis,  proctor  of  Sardinia : 

"  Of  bvyatg  Barbary  ibua. 

"  Know,  eiqierienced  air,  that  Booifeice 
our  notary,  the  bearer  of  these  presents,  has 
been  sent  by  us  to  your  place  to  purcoaso 
some  Barbary  slares  for  the  nee  of  the 
hospital.  And  therefore,  yon  will  be  care- 
fnl  (o  concur  diligently  aud  attentively  with 


servicB  of  the  hospital.  And  that  baring 
bought  them,  he  ma^,  under  the  protection 
of  God,  very  speedily  return  hither.  Do 
you  then  be  prompt  m  show  youraolf  in 
this  business  so  as  to  exhibit  your  affection 
for  those  who  serre  the  hospital  and  for 
whose  use  the  purchase  is  made,  and 
that  they  may  hare  it  in  their  power  to 
commend  yon  to  us  for  yoni  zeu  in  th«ir 
araird." 
The  word  pamdua,  which  is  translated 
hoapital,"  ia  more  properly  ptocAta  in  some 
of  the  ancient  MSS.,  which  is  a  sort  of  Latin- 
ized imitation  of  ircn^la— «  honse  for  feed- 
ing the  poor.  St.  Gregory  had  a  large  esta- 
bbahment  of  this  descriptian  in  Home 
attended  by  pious  monks,  for  whose  service 
these  barbarians  were  piuchosed.  Proco- 
pius  informs  us.  Ub.  ii.,  de  belle  Vandalioo, 
13,  who  tnsse  Baibary  alaves  were, 
n  the  Vandals  had  conquered  the 
Moors  of  Africa,  they  were  annoyed  by 
the  incursions  of  some  of  the  barbarians  of 
the  southern  part  of  Numidia.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  seized  upon  themaelveck 
their  wives  and  children,  and  transported 
them  to  the  island  of  Sardinia:  kept  prison* 
~  ~  and  slaves  for  some  time  here,  they 
Lped  to  the  vicinity  of  Caglian,  and 
forming  a  body  of  3000  men,  they  regained 
sort  of  freedom,  -  Sl  Giscory  made  vari- 
IS  efforts  to  convert  them.  They  who  were 
kept  in  thraldom  were  frequKitly  purchased, 
as  in   this   instance,   by  the   Italians   and 

I  have  now,  sir,  shown  that  in  the  Roman 
Catlidic  Church,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  though  slavery  lost  many 
of  its  harder  and  more  cruel  and  repulsive 
characlerisIicB,  the  possession,  the  purohase, 
the  transfer,  and  the  disciplinary  rule  of 
staves,  was  by  no    means   incompatible 
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with  the  moat  perfectpiety  and  sabliine 
pnctice  of  reli^oa.  This,  sir,  u  domestic 
riaverr,  as  diatmguished  from  the  "dave- 
trade.^  We  have  seen  that  the  vbtont  «nd 
TapacioiiB  incursions  of  pirates,  who  carried 
off  into  captivity  the  aefencelesa  inhabi- 
tants of  an  unsnspecting  country,  were  con- 
'  demned  by  the  pastors  of  that  cliurch ;  and 
when  we  shall  airive  at  the  period  when 
Portugal  opened  the  wav,  ana  gave  origin 
to  the  modem  slave'trade,  we  Bhall  eee  a 
repetition  of  the  distinction  between  domes- 
tic davery  and  the  slave-trade,  marked  in 
the  permission  and  in  the  censures  of  the 
church. 

One  of  the  documents,  which  to  ma  was 
the  roost  interesting,  in  the  twelve  bookn  of 
letters  which  we  have  from  the  pen  of  this 
^oly  Pontiff,  is  in  the  forty-met  of  the 
eleventh  book,  to  the  notary. Pan taleon,  in 
whioh  he  lemmde  that  officer  of  the  solemn 
oath  that  he  took  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  to  discharge 
faithfully  the  ofiice  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  superintending  the  Fap^  patri- 
mony in  Syracuse.  He  then  proceeds  to 
applaud  the  conduct  of  Pontaleon,  who,  as 
VfueriuB,  one  of  the  Pope's  secretaries,  in- 
formed him,  broke  a  measure  which  he 
found  too  large,  and  which  had  been  used 
by  some  of  the  overseers  in  measuring  the 
grain  which  the  colonists  were  required  to 
lumish.  He  then  proceeds  to  state  how  the 
same  Valerius  infonned  him  that  Pantaloon 
had  made  a  calculation  of  the  amount  in 
which  he  supposed  the  overseers  had  de- 
frauded those  servants,  and  thanks  him  for 
it.  He  then  charges  nim  upon  his  i 
not  to  have  the  Holy  See  a  partaker  of  this 
fmud ;  but  to  give  to  the  poor  colonists  of 
each  estate,  cows,  hogs,  or  sheep,  to  the 
amount  of  tne  fraud  committed  by  tne  false 
measure,  and  lo  call  to  his  counsel,  for  this 
purpose,  the  bishop,  the  local  secretary,  and 
the  governor,  if  convenient.  He  wishes 
them  to  determine  whether  it  would  be 
more  Hdvisable  to  make  restitution  to  ihe 
colonists  in  gold  or  in  stock.  He  concludes 
by  elating  that  he  has  enough,  and  does  not 
want  to  De  thus  enriched,  and  solemnly 
warns  him  so  to  act;  as  that  on  the  ereat 
day  of  judgment  neither  of  them  shall  be 
deprived  oT  their  reward  by  reason  of  any 
fiand  upon  those  poor  serrants ;  and  pro- 
mises him  blessings  for  himself  and  for  his 
children,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  should 
he  have  full  justice  done  to  those  wno  have 
been  thus  defrauded. 

This,  sir,  is  the  act  of  a  cood  and  vir- 
tuous slaveholder^  who  fearodGod and  pro- 
moted the  best  mterests  of  relupon,  who 
WB4  anxious  to  do  justice  aoa  to  show 


mercy  lo  his  slaTes.  This,  sir,  was  one  of 
the  latest  Popes  that  occupied  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  a  ^veholder  whom  the  church 
venerates  as  one  of  her  brightest  examples 
of  sanctity ;  a  saint,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
present  venerated  Pontiff  selected  the  name 
which  he  bears,  one  who  was  well  ac- 
(juainted  with  his  history,  having  Mudied  it 
in  the  very  monastery  that  he  founded  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  .and  over  which  the  same 
Grego^  XVI,  presided,  this  latter  was  capa- 
ble of  distinguiahiiig  his  sainted  patron,  a 
holder  of  slaves  in  domestic  servitude,  from 
the  heariless  and  unjust  man-stealer  who 
makes  the  slave-trade  his  pursuiL 

In  the  seventh  "book  of  his  Epistles,  we 
find  that  marked  114,  addressed  to  Brusi- 
cbild.  Queen  of  the  Franks,  and  that  num- 
berea  IIS,  to  Theodoric  and  Theodobert. 
Kings  gf  the  Franks,  in  which,   amongst 


by  the  Jews.  This  wis  perhaps  at  the  time 
required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  place 
and  of  the  period,  but  certainly  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  this  place.  1  know  of  no  own- 
ers who  treat  their  Catholic  slaves  with 
more  kindness  and  aSecticoi,  or  who  give 
them  better  opportunities  for  the  practice  of 
their  religious  duties,  than  do  tne  Jewi^ 
owners.  I  have  (requenUy  found  Catholic 
owners,  who,  in  this  latter  respect,  are  far 
behind  the  Jews,  and  who,  instead  of  giving 
to  their  servants  good  example  and  facilities 
and  encouragement  to  be  good  Christians, 
faithful  to  their  God  and  to  their  consciences, 
and  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  church, 
are  the  worst  obstacles  lo  their  salvation. 

In  the  fifth  book  of  Epistles,  Ep.  36,  lo 
Columbus,  Bishop  of  Numidia,  he  com- 
plains grievously  of  the  crime  of  those  who 
allowed  their  children  or  their  slaves  to  be 
baptized  by  the  Donatist  heretics, — and  de- 
sires that  any  who  should  diereafter  be 
guilty  thereof  should  be  ezcoirmiunicated. 


Gaul,  to  purchase  four  of  the  broinerB  of 
one  Dominic,  who  comfdoined  to  him  that 
they  were  redeemed  from  their  captors  by 
Jews  in  NorboDne,  and  held  by  them  in 
slavery. 

Book  third,  Ep.  38,  is  a  leHet  to  Candidal'. 
ordering  a  yearly  pension  to  Albimis,  a  blind 
son  of  jVlaniu,  one  of  the  colonists. 

The  seventh  book,  Ep.  22,  to  John,  the 
Bishop  of  Syracuse,  is  a  very  curiove  docu- 
ment. It  recites  the  case  of  one  Felix, 
who  was,  it  would  seem,  a  idave  bom  of 
Christian  parents,  and  given  in  his  youth  as 
a  present  to  a  Jew  by  a  Christian  owner: 
he  served  illegally  during  nineteen  years 
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the  Jew,  who  was  diaqu&lifled  from  lioLding 
a  Ctiriatian  elave :  but  Maximiaian.  the  foi- 
mer  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  leaiaing  the  facta, 
had,  as  in  duty  bound,  Felix  dischaiged 
from  this  service  and  made  free.  Five  years 
'  eubsequeDtly,  a  sou  of  the  Jew  became,  oi 
preteoded  to  become,  a  ChristiHn )  and  being 
thus  qualified  to  hold  a  Christian  slave, 
claimM  Felix  as  hf»  piopeily.     Felix  ap- 

gjaled  to  the  Pope,  and  the  letter  to  the 
ishop  of  Syracusa  is  a  decision  in  favour 
of  his  fteedum,  conlajniog  also  an  order  to 
the  Bishop  to  protect  him  and  defend  his 
libei^. 

I  believe  I  may  now  safely  disiniss  Pope 
St,  Gregory,  and  pass  over  a.  mass  of  testi- 
mony on  toe  subject,  at  least  twice  •«  lar^ 
as  that  which  I  have  adduced.  He  died  m 
the  year  604  of  the  Christian  era :  and  thus 
wa  can  perceive  what  was,  durins  these 
six  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  doctrine 
and  disciplkne  regarding  slaveiv. 

I  shall  DOW,  sir,  proceed  with  more  cele- 
titj  through  sevenu  documenU  for  subse- 
quent ages. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Eespectfully,  &c.j 

t  JouK,  Buic^  of  Chaiiedon. 
CIiuIbiiop,  S.  C,  Februvr  3,  18il. 


LETTER  Xrv. 


Sih: — Soon  after  the  death  of  the  holy 
Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  from  whose 
wnlings  I  have  made  such  copious  extracts, 
an  occurrence  look  place,  which,  though  it 
had  DO  immediate  bearing  on  the  condition 
of  slavery,  yet,  in  its  coasequences  through 
successive  centuries,  had  a  powerful  and 
extensive  influence  upon  that  state.  This 
was  the  innovation  of  Mahomet  in  Arabia. 
We  shall,  however,  have  to  review  many 
canons  and  other  docaraents,  before  we 
shall  have  the  Saracen  or  the  Turk  upon 
thedeld. 

At  the  peiiqd  to  which  we  have  urived, 
the  Lombards  had  the  principal  dominion 
ill  Italy;  the  Fronts  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  greater  portion  of  ancient  Gaulj 
the  Goths  had  the  dominion  of  Spain;  Por- 
tugal was  become  an  inheritance  for  the 
Suevi;  Germany  and  the  northern  regions 
were  tilled  by  vajious  hordes,  vrbo,  under 
several  chiefs,  wore  showing  tae  first  symp- 
toms of  civilization.  En^nd,  under  its 
heptarchy,  was  imbibing  from  Augustine, 
the  legate  of  St  Gregory,  the  religion  which 
she  for  so  many  sut»equeiit  ages  preserved ; 


elapse  before  Runnymede  was  to  witness 
thedelivery  of  JIfagna  O^otia.-  in  the  course 
of  theae  times,  her  Alfred  and  her  Edward 
the  Confessor  were  to  appear.  Wales  con- 
tained the  ancient  British,  who  had  given 
way  to  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  Pict  and  the 
Scot  occupied  the  northern  plains  and  the 
snow-capped  mountains;  whilst  Erin,  with 
her  Milesian  progeny,  cuhivaled  literature 
and  reli^on,  as  yet  unassailed  by  the  piratical 
Dane;  Phocas  wielded  the  sceptre  of  the 
East ;  Chosroes  11.,  of  the  Parthian  dynasty, 
reigned  in  Persia,  and  Mahomet  had  as  yet 
scarcely  retired  to  concoct  his  mighty  impos- 
ture in  the  cave  of  Hiia;  the  Tisigoth,  the 
Vandal,  and  the  Moor  spread  themselves 
over  the  northern  shores  of  Africa. 

Look  where  you  may,  sir,  through  this" 
map,  the  stain  of  slavery  was  upon  ever; 
spot,  i^id  yet  Christianity  had  a&eady  had 
SIX  centuries  of  existence,  and  was,  moie 
or  less  powerfully,  in  possession  of  this 
wide  domain.  She  had  proclaimed  mercy 
and  charity,  she  had  pronounced  censures 
against  the  piratical  invader,  she  had  de- 
nounced the  manstealej,  she  bad  inculcated 
obed  ience  as  the  duty  of  the  slave,  kindness 
and  protection  as  the  obligation  of  the 
owner,  and  she  had  legi^led  for  the 
difectioa  of  both.  Could  there  be  a  more 
dear  and  unequivocal  recognition  of  the 
lawfulness  of  holding  property  in  the  domes- 
tic slave?  I  now  proceed  with  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation  on  the  subject. 

In  the  precept  ofKing  Clotaire  II.,  for  en- 
dowing the  Abbey  of  Corbey,  after  the  grant 
of  the  parcels  of  land  therein  recited^  he 
adds,  "  una  cum  tenia  domibus,  mancipiis, 
a»lificiia,  vineis,  silvis,  pratis,  pascuis,  fari- 
nariis,  et  cunctis  appenditiis,''  &c. — ^oee- 
ther  with  the  lands,  nouses,  slaves,  bu3d- 
ings,  vineyards,  woods,  meadows,  pastures, 
granaries,  and  all  appendai^s. 

And  the  abbey  not  only  possessed  the 
slaves  as  [)ropeny,  but  by  the  same  precept 
had  civil  jurisdiction  over  all  its  territory 
and  all  persons  and  thiiws  thereon,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  judges.  Clotaire  II. 
died  in  628. 

The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  633,  m 
its  S9ih  Canon,  by  the  authority  of  Sing 
Sisenand  and  his  nobles,  &c.,  in  Spaiii^  re- 
stored lo  liberty  any  slaves  whom  me  Jews 
nhould  circumcise;  and  in  the  66lh  canon, 
by  the  same  authority,  Jews  were  thence- 
forth rendered  incapable  of  holding  Chris- 
tian slaves.  The  70th  and  the  7lst  canons 
regulated  the  process  regarding  the  freed 
persons  and  colonists  of  the  cborch,  and  tha 
tatter  affixed  a  penalty  of  reduction  to  sla- 
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very  for 

the  oolooiHi.  The  72d  Caaon  places  the 
freed  personB^  whether  wholly  manumitied 
or  Doly  conditioned,  when  settled  under 
palronase  of  the  church,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Uie  cleigy. 

Ilia  T3d  permits  the  ordination  of  peraons 
folly  manumitted  by  laics,  but  not  of  those 
liable  to  any  condition. 

Hie  74th  allowH  the  chuich  to  manumit 
worthy  alavea  belonging  to  herself,  so  that 
they  may  be  ordained  prietta  or  deacoDi, 
but  still  keeps  the  property  they  may  ac- 
quire,  as  belonging  to  the  church  which 
manamitted  them,  and  restricts  them  even 
in  their  capacity  as  witneseeB  in  several  m- 
»tances ;  and  should  they  violate  this  condi- 
tion, declares  them  rospended. 

In  the  ^ear  6S0,  waich  was  the  6th  of 
King  Clovis  IL,  a  council  was  held  at  Cha- 
lons on  the  ^one,  in  France,  in  whose 
ninth  carton  we  perceire  the  dawning  of 
(hat  principle  which  thenceforth  was,  for 
a  time,  gradually  to  increase.  The  canon 
beginB  with  the  announcement  of  the  prin- 


"  Pietatia  est  maximee  et  reli^onis  intui- 
tuB,  ut  captivitatis  vinculum  ommno  a  Chris- 
tianie  tedimatur.  Unde  sancta  sjn^odua  no»- 
citnr  eensuissei  ut  nullus  mancipium  extra 
fines  vel  teminos  ^ui  ad  r^num  domini 
Clodovei  regis  pertment,  penitus,  debeat 
venumdare ;  ne  quod  absit  per  tale  com- 
mercium  aut  captivitatis  vinculo,  velquod 
pejus  est,  JudaJcB  servituEe  mancipia  Chria- 
tiana  teneantui  implicita." 

"  It  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  piety,  and 
the  intent  of  religion,  that  the  bond  of  cap- 
tivity should  be  entirely  redeemed  from 
Christians.  Whence  it  is  known  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  holysynodjthatnooue  ought, 
at  all,  to  sell  a  slave  bej^nd  the  dominions 
of  our  lord  Clevis,  the  kins ;  lest,  which  God 
forbid,  Christian  slaves  ^outd  be  kept  en- 
tangled in  the  chains  of  captivity,  or  what 
is  worse,  under  Jewish  bondage.'' 

Thus,  sir,  after  ages  of  confusion,  inva- 
sion, civil  war,  strife,  and  barbarity,  the  mild 
influence  of  religion  had  enlightened  the 
minds  and  began  to  soften  the  hearts  of  that 

Sirtion  of  the  northern  horde  that  occupied 
e  fertile  banks  of  the  southein  rivers  of 
the  ancient  Gauls. 

In  the  tenth  Council  of  Toledo,  celebrated 
in'656,  in  the  reign  of  Receswind,  king  of 
the  Goths,  the  7th  chapter  is  a  bitter  com- 
plaint of  the  practice  which  still  prevailed 


evil  that  priests  and  deacons,  led 
away  by  avarice,  and  regardless  of  spiritnal 
evils,  were  as  deeply  involved  as  lay  per- 
iminal  abuse.  AAer  a  long 
and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  evils  which 
it  produced,  ana  ample  quotatioa  from  holy 
writ,  it  concludes  by  pronouncing  on  excom- 
munication, to  be  mcurred  by  the  fact, 
against  all  of  any  grade  who  shall  thence- 
forth be  thus  criminal. 

In  the  year  €66,  a  council  vras  held  in 
Merida,  in  Spain.  The  18th  canon  of  which 
~  t,  of  the  slaves  be.' 
ime  may  be  on 
clerks,  who  shall  serve  the  priests  as  their 
masters  with  due  fidelity,  receiving  only 
food  and  raiment. 

The  twentieth  chapter  complains  of  many 
irregularities  in  the  mode  of  making  beed 
men  for  the  service  of  the  church,  regulates 
the  mode  of  making  them,  provides  for  the 
preservation  of  the  evidence  of  their  obli- 
gotion  and  the  security  of  their  service. 

The  twenty-lirBt  regnlotes  the  extent  to 
which  a  bishop  shall  be  allowed  to  grant 
gifts  to  his  friendsj  the  slaves,  the  freed  men, 
or  others. 

He  thirteenth  Council  of  Toledo  was 
held  in  683.  in  the  reim  of  Ervigias,  the 
BuocesBor  of  Womba.  There  was  an  old 
law  of  the  Goths  found  in  lib.  v.  tit.  vii.  and 
repeated  in  other  forms  in  lib.  10  and  11, 
regulating  that  no  Greed  man  diould  do  an 
injury  or  an  nnkindness  to  his  master,  and 
authorizing  the  master  who  had  suffered,  to 
brine  such  offender  back  again  to  his  atat* 
>of  slavery.  And  in  lib.  IT,  the  freed  man 
and  his  prt^ny  for  ever,  were  prohibited 
from  contracting  marriage  with  the  family 
of  their  patron  or  behaving  with  insolence 
to  them.  King  Ervigius  was  reminded  by 
many  of  his  nobles,  that  former  kings,  in 
derogation  of  this  law,  had  given  employ- 
ments about  the  palace  to  slaves  and  to 
freed  men,  and  even  sustiuned  (hem  in  giv- 
ing offence  to  their  masters,  and  even  aome- 
times  ordered  them  so  to  do,  and  protected 
them:  for  this  the  nobles  Bought  redfess. 
The  king  called  upon  the  council  to  unite 
with  him  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  indienity. 
And  in  the  sixth  canon  we  have  the  detail 
of  the  evils  set  forth,  and  also  the  enact- 
ment, in  concurrence  with  the  king,  that 
thenceforward  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  give 
an^  employment  whatever  about  the  palace, 
or  in  the  concerns  of  the  crown,  to  any  freed 
men  or  slaves,  but  to  those  belonging  to  the 
fisc,  and  punishes  the  attempt  of  the  slave 
or  freed  man  who  may  transgress  or  ofiend, 
with  correction,  or  even  reduction  to  slave- 
ry ^f  he  be  not  a  slave. 

Ilie  third  Council  of  Suagosas  wu  ode- 
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bntedintlievear691,  in  the  reign  of  E^ca, 
king  of  the  doths. 

It  win  be  recollected  that  in  previoos 
conncile  in  Spain,  especially  in  some  of  To- 
ledo, it  bad  been  enacted,  that  any  freed 
man  of  the  church,  who  did  not  comply 
with  ceitain  T^uJationBj  shonld  lose  his 
frsedom  and  be  Tednced  to  tdaTeiy,  One  of 
the  oonditiona  waa,  that  any  pereon  protend- 
ing lo  bare  been  manumitted  or  claiming 
u  the  dcBcendant  of  a  freed  man,  Bhonld, 
Dpon  the  death  of  the  bi«hop,  exhibit  his 


I  the 


oft 


within  a  year,  or  open  his  neglect,  should 
be  deciared  a  stave.  The  object  of  this  was 
to  discern  those  who  were  really  poitially 
ftee  from  tbe  perfect  slaTe,  and  to  cause  the 
fonneT  to  pteMrre  tfa«ir  mimiments. 

The  fiuneis  of  Sangossa,  however,  dis- 
covered that,  as  they  express  it,  some  of 
the  bishops,  studying  their  own  gain,  had 
been  too  rigid  in  enforcing  this  Taw,  and 
thereby  reduced  sereiaJ  negligent  or  igno- 
rant peiBooB  to  bondage;  io  order  then  to 
da  jnslice,  they  enacted  in  their  fourth  chap- 
ter, [hat  the  year  within  which  the  docu- 
menU  should  be  exhibited,  should  not  com- 
mence to  ma  nntil  afier  the  new  bishop, 
sabseqnently  to  his  institntiDn,  shonld  have 
mven  sniGcient  notice  lo  those  claiming  to 
be  bat  in  partial  service,  to  produce  their 
pMiers. 

The  miteenth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  Spain, 
nai  held  in  the  year  693.  The  fifOi  chap- 
tet  of  tbe  acts  relates  to  the  repairs  of 
churches,  and  afler  referring  to  the  ancient 
canons  legnJating  that  when  the  bishop  re- 
ceived the  thini  of  the  revenue  of  the 
parish,  he  was  bound  to  repair  the  charch. 
and  determining  when  a  priest  may  hold 
two  churches,  it  has  the  following  pas- 
nge. 

"  Vt  ecclesia,  qtue  usque  ad  decern  ha- 
buerit  mancipia,  super  se  habeat  sacerdo- 
fem,  qnK  vero  minus  decem  mancipia  ha- 
bnerit  oliis  conjniigatnr  ecclenis," 

"That  the  ohoreh  which  shall  have  as 
many  as  tan  slaves,  shall  have  one  priest 
over  it,  but  diat  one  which  shall  have  less 
than  ten  slaves  shall  be  imited  to  other 
dnirches," 

Though  I  can  scarcely  find  an  instance  at 
ihis  penod,  where  the  word  mawmiani  is 
used  for  land,  yet,  as  the  word  has  fre- 
quently been  used  in  that  sense,  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  its  meaning  in  this  place.  The 
whole  tenor,  however,  of  (he  Spanish  canons 
durins  the  dominion  of  the  Visigoths,  exhi' 


wmld  have  been  about  as  ralnable  withoni 


slaveSj  in  Spain,  as  it  would  be  Ihis  day  in 
Georgia. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the 
same  council,  not  only  was  excommunica- 
tion pronounced  against  all  who  should  be 
guilty  of  high  treason  against  Egica,  the 
kii^  of  the  Gothic  nation,  but  the  bishops 
ana  cieigy  united  with  the  nobles  (palatii 
senioribus)  and  the  popular  representatives 
in  condemning  traitors  and  their  prc^eny  to 
perpetual  slavery  (fisci  viribus  sno  petpetnft 
servitute  maneant  religati). 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  to  the  above 
a  couple  of  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  &e 
West  Saxons  or  Wessex,  about  Ue  year 
6^2.  They  were  made  for  the  regulation  of 
religion. 

"  in. — ServuB,  si  quid  opeiis  patrarit  die 
dominico,  ex  prscepto  dommi  sui,  liber  esto, 
dominns  triginta  HOlidos  dej>endito.  Venun 
si  id  operis  injussu  domini  sui  aggreesns 
fnerit,  vetberibus  csditor,  ant  sallem  virca- 
rum  metum  precio  rediinito.  Liber,  si  die 
hoc  operetnr  injussu  domini  sui,  aut  servi- 
tnti  addicitor,  aut  sexaginta  solidos  depen- 
dito.  SacerdoB,  si  in  hanc  partem  delique- 
rit,  pcena  in  duplumauaeator," 

"If  a  slave  shall  do  any  work  on  the 
Lord's  day,  by  order  of  his  master,  let  him 
become  free,  and  let  the  master  pay  thirty 
shillings  (another  copy  adds,  '  ad  Witam,' 
aa  a  fine}.  But,  if  he  went  to  this  work 
wiihoat  his  master's  command,  let  him  bo 
cut  with  whips,  (another  copy  has  '  corium 
perdat,'  let  him  lose  his  skm,)  or  at  least, 
let  him  redeem  the  fear  of  the  scourge  by 
a  price.  A  freeman,  if  on  this  dav  he  shaU 
work  without  the  order  of  his  torn,  let  him 
be  reduced  to  slavery,  or  pay  sixty  shillings. 
Should  a  priest  be  delinquent  in  this  respeot, 
hispenalty  shall  be  increased  to  double." 

llie  sixth  regards  broils  and  quarrels. 
One  of  the  clanses  is,  that  whosoever  shall 
fight  in  the  dwelling  of  a  villain  or  colonist, 
shall  pay  his  year's  rent  or  thirty  shillings  to 
the  villam. 

In  the  eighth,  the  division  of  the  were- 
gTli  for  the  killing  of  a  stranger,  between 
Die  king  and  the  lamily  of  the  deceased  is 
fixed,  as  also  the  share  of  an  abbot  or  of  an 
abbess,  if  either  of  them  had  special  rights. 
We  have  then  the  following  passage : — 

"  W alius  censom  pendens  annum,  130 
solidorum  Kstimatur,  filhw  ejus,  100.  Ser- 
vns.  ahas  60,  alias  50,  solidis  valere  piitatnr. 
Wallus  vir^arum  meturo  IS  solidis  redimilo. 
Wallns  qumqne  terre  hydas  poseidens  600 
solidis  estimandus  est." 

"A  stranger,  paying  a  yearty  rent,  is  to 
be  rated  at  ISO  shiUiogs,  h&  son  at  100.  A 
slave  at  either  60  or  60,  is  a  foir  estimation. 
Let  «  stranger  i«deem  his  fear  of  whipping 
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for  12  ehiltings,  A  stntnger  beinK  in  poe- 
BeBsion  of  five  hydes  of  land  is  to  be  valued 
at  600  BhiUings." 

The  Anglo^axoiui  were  Teiy  much  dis- 
posed to  treat  slrangera  witE  conlempt: 
theii  nmial  phrase  for  "  a  Btrangei  was  Wa- 
Ua,"  or  Latin, "  Wallue."  Silveetei  Giiadus, 
in  nis  Daeriflia  Cambria,  cap.  7. 

When  the  Anglo-Saxons  got  into  poesee- 
jHon  of  the  chief  part  of  Britain,  the  ancient 
British  were  called  "  Walli."  or  Bttangers. 
and  hence  the  place  to  which  theyretiealea 
was  called  Wealas,  or  WalcB,  to  which  the 
NwmanH  BobKequently  gave  the  name  of 
Payt  da  GaUa.  The  Irish  used  to  call  fo- 
reigners Gou/.  Thai,  by  the  laws  of  Ins, 
the  Welshman  was  worth  twice  as  much 
as  a  slave,  for  hia  Weregild,  but  if  he  pos- 
sessed five  hydes  of  laud,  he  was  latea  at 
ten  or  twelve  timeB  the  Wecegild  of  the 
slave.  This  is  in  the  law  uii.  of  Ina,  iu 
the  general  compilation,  but  selecting  from 
the  ecclesiastical  it  is  No.  viii. 

The  sevenieenlh  Council  of  Toledo  v 
celebrated  in  094,  in  the  reign  of  the  tai 
Egica.    A  sentence  appended  to  it  regai 
what  I  should  hope  had  ceased  to  be  a  ci 
torn  long  before  this  period,  but  was,  ai 
have  before  observed,  enacted  at  Agde  aud 
at  Epao,  long  previous  to  this.    There  were 
twenty-three  oi  these  sentences,  the  fifteenth 
of  which  is; 

"  Si  tjuis  servum  proprium  sine  conecien- 
tia  judicis  occideril,  eicommuuicatione  bi- 
emiii  sanguinis  se  mundabit." 

"  If  any  one  shall  put  his  own  slave  to 
death,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  judge, 
be  shall  cleanse  himself  of  the  blood  by  an 
excotnmunicatioa  of  two  years." 

In  the  Council  of  Berghamstead.  near 
Canterbury,  held  in  697,  under  Withred, 
King  of  Kent,  at  which  Gebmund,  Bisliop 
of  Rochester,  waa  present,  and  where  a  sort 
of  Pariiament  also  assembled  and  gave  a 
civil  sanction  to  the  temporal  enactments 
and  penalties  of  the  canons,  several  legula- 
tions  were  made  concerning  slaves.  The 
Saxon  MS.  is  the  adoption  of  the  canons 
into  the  oonunon  law  of  Canterbury,  and  if 
entitled  "  Vit  JudgmenU  of  Wiihred:'^ 

The  ninth  canon  in  this  collection  is  the 
following : 

"  Si  quis  servum  suum  ad  altaie  manu- 
tniseril,  liber  esto,  et  habilis  sit  ad  puden- 
dum heieditate  et  wirigildo,  et  &s  sit  et  ubi 
Tolet  sine  iimite  Tersan." 

"  If  any  person  shall  manumit  his  sei 
at  the  altar,  let  him  be  free,  and  capable  of 
enjoying  inheritance  and  weiesild,  and  let 
it  be  lawful  for  him  to  dweU  wbete  I 
pleases  without  limiL" 

The  lentil  oooon  is : 


in  vespera  pneoedente  diem  solis 
,  ua  sol  occubuil,  au[  in  vespera  pne- 
cedente  diem  lunsa  post  occasum  solia 
serrus  ex  mandate  domini  sui  opus  aliquod 
servile  e^ril,  domiuus  factum  octoginta 
Bolidis  lulto." 

"If  on  the  evening  preceding  Sunday, 
after  the  suo  has  set,  oi  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding Monday,  after  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
a  slave  shall  do  any  servile  work  by  com" 
~:and  of  his  master,  let  the  master  compen- 

ite  the  deed  by  eighty  shillings." 

The  eleventh ; 

"Si  servus  hisce  diebus  iiineisveiit,  do- 

lino  pendat  sex  solidos,  aut  flagello  cte- 

wur," 

"If  a  servant  shall  have  journeyed  on 
these  days,  let  him  pay  six  snillings  to  hia 
master,  or  be  cut  nitn  a  whip." 

:nie  twelfth: 

"  Si  liber  homo  [id  faciat]  tem^re  vetiio, 
__t  reus  collistrigii  mulcts:  etqui  eum  de 
tulerit,  dimidium  habeat  lam  mulctfe  quam 

den  time,  let  him  fie  liable  to .    _.. 

piUory :  and  let  the  informer  have  one-half 
as  well  of  the  fine  as  of  the  weregild." 

The  thirteenth : 

"Si  paganus  uxors  nescia  diabolo  quid 
obtulent,  onmibus  foitunis  suis  pleotator  et 
collistrigio.  Sin  el  ambo  pariter  itidem  fs- 
cerint,  omnium  honorum  suorom  smissione, 
ipsa  eiiam  luat  et  collistrifio." 

"  If  a  villain,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  wife,  shall  have  offered  anything  to  the 
devil,  let  him  be  punished  by  tue  loss  of  all 
hia  fortune  and  by  the  pillory.  And  if  both 
did  so  together,  let  her  also  lose  all  her  goods 
and  be  punished  by  the  pillory." 

1  need  not  inform  you_,  sir,  that  the  Eng- 
lish ri^in  was  the  eoionut  of  the  European 
continent,  and  that  in  the  Speculum  Saxoni- 
cum,  hb.  I,  alt.  3,  you  will  find  the  descrip* 
tion  of  his  imperfect  liberty  as  compared 
with  (he  free  man.  You  will  also  find  it  in 
Du  Caiige. — Paganus  Pagenses,  &c. 

The  fourteenth ; 

"  Si  servus  diabolo  ofierat,  sex  dependai 
solidos,  aut  flagro  vapulet" 

"  If  a  slave  offers  to  the  devil,  let  him  pay 
six  shillings  oi  be  whipped." 

The  fifteenth : 

"  Si  quis  servo  camem  in  jejuoio  dedeiit 
oomedendam,  servus  liber  exeat." 

"  If  any  one  shall  give  his  slave  &eeh- 
meal  to  eat  on  a  fast-day,  let  the  slave  go 
out  free." 

The  aiiteenth ; 

"  Si  servus  ex  sponte  sua  earn  edeiit,  aut 
sex  Holidis  aut  flagello." 

"  If  the  slave  shall  eat  it  of  his  own  mo- 
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tkm,  let  the  penalty  be  either  ux  ahillingB 
or  a  whipping." 

After  rogulEitiiig  the  mode  of  declaratioa 
of  sweaiiog  and  of  compurgatidn,  for  the 
king;  the  bishop,  the  abbot,  the  priert,  the 
deacon,  the  cleric,  the  etnnger,  and  the 
kiag'i  thane,  the  twentj-firat  caoon  enacts : 
Paganus  com  quatuor  compiugatoribue, 
c^ite  Buo  ad  altare  inclinato,  eemet  exi- 

"Let  the  TiUoin  deliTer  himaelf  with  foui 
compuTSatota,  with  hia  head  bow«d  down 
lo  the  utar." 

The  iwentV'thitd : 

"  6i  qaie  Dei  maQcipiom  in  conventn  ano 
accDKaverit,  dominus  ejus  eum  simplici  buo 
JDiamento  purgabit,  si  eucharistiam  suscepe- 
liL  Ad  eucharistiBin  aatem  si  nusquam  ve- 
neiitj  habeat  in  jommenlo  fidejussorem  bo^ 
nam,  vet  golvat,  vel  ae  tradat  flageUandum." 

''If  any  petson  shall  accuse  a  slaTe  of 
God  in  his  convent,  hia  lord  shall  purge  him 
with  a  simple  oath,  if  he  ahidl  hare  teceired 
the  enchanst.  But  if  he  hmi  nerer  com«  to 
the  eaoharist,  let  him  in  his  oath  hare  a 
good  surety  to  answer,  or  let  him  pay,  or 
give  himscilf  up  to  be  whipped." 

The  slare  of  God  was  one  belonging  lo  a 
monaiteiy,  of  whom  there  appear  to  liare 
been  a  good  number  in  England,  at  that 
period,  as  veil  aa  on  the  continent.    The 

KvioQS  canon  had  legislated  for  the  bishop's 
,iendantB  as  distinguidied  from  the  alare 
of  ihe  monastery. 

The  Iwenty-fouith  canon  is : 

''  K  serruB  viri  popularia  serrum  riri  ecclo' 
siaHici  accusareril,  vel  MrruH  ecclesiaatici 
swvum  viri  popula  ■  '  ' 
lari  SDo  juramenio  ^     _ 

''If  the  slave  of  a  lay  person  shall 

ihe  alare  of  a  ciergyman,  or  if  the  slave  of 
a  clemymao-  shall  accuse  the  slave  of  a  lav- 
man,  let  his  master  purge  him  by  faia  single 
oath." 

The  twenty-sixth  canon  regulated  the 
punishment  of  a  freeman  who  was  detected 
carrying  away  what  he  bad  stolen. 

The  twenty-seventh  r^ulated  the  punish- 
ment of  the  person  who  permitted  a  tJueriah 
slare  lo  escape,  and  respecting  the  elare 
himself  concluded  thus: 

"  Si  quis  eom  occiderit)  domino  ejus  di- 
midium  pendito." 

"If  any  one  ahall  alay  him,  IM  him  pay 


:obian; 


e  half." 


1  Germany,  howerer,  as  yet,  in  most 
places,  paganism  pteraded,  and  himian 
sacrifices  were  offered.  Sl  Boniikce  had 
been  sent  by  the  Holy  See,  to  endearour  to 
nclaim  to  religion  and  to  ciriUiation  the 
nationa  or  tribes  that  con^oeed  this  nnde- 
fined  extent  ot  territory.    We  find  in  a  lettM 


of  Pope  Gregory  m.,  written  in  answer  to 
hia  request  for  apeoiai  inatruetiona  about  the 
year  735,  the  following  paragraph : 

"Hoec  quoque  inter  alia  crimina  agi  in 
partibus  illis  dixiali,  quod  quidem  ex  fideli- 
buB  ad  immolandum  pagania  sua  venumdent 
luancipia.  Quod  ut  magnopere  corrigere 
debeas  frater,  commonemuH,  nee  sinas  fieri 
ultra:  scelus  est  enira  et  impietas.  Eie 
erso  (jui  hsc  perpetrarenutt,  similem  homi- 
cide indices  penitentiam." 

"  You  have  said  that  amotigst  other  crimes 
this  was  done  in  those  parts,  that  some  of 
the  faithful  Hold  their  slaves  to  oasans  to  'be 
immolated.    Which  you  ^ouk 


:  for  it  i 


r  allon 


lid  use  all  yon 
it  to  be  aon 


I  wickedness  and  impiety. 
■  ■'-  pecpetrolors  the  same 


penance  as  fornoro 

This  eihibitioo,  air,  brings  us  over  another 
century  of  the  view  which  I  proposed  to 
take.     , 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  air, 
Bespectfally,  &c., 

t  John,  Bukop  of  Charltitim. 
Cbarlesion,  B.  C,  Feb.  11, 1841. 


Sib  : — I  proceed  with  the  history  of  eeole- 
siastical  legislation  concerning  slaves.  My 
last  letter  brought  ua  up  to  ihe  year  73S.  1 
shall,  however,  before  praceedmg  forward^ 
introduce  a  small  portion  of  an  earlier  docu- 

I  omitted  to  introduce  in  its  proper  order 
the  testiroooy  of  Theodore,  Atchbidiop  of 


_._  whose  croitulary  we  find  t 
testimony  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  as  he 
was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  the  city 
of  St.  Paul.  He  dwelt  for  some  yeaie  in 
Rome,  and  .then  goreraed  the  En^ieh 
Church  fot  upwards  of  twenty  yean.  I 
diall  make  a  lew  extracts  from  nts  canoni- 
cal rwilations. 

"VII.  Gnsci  et  Romani  dant  serris  atds 
restimenta,  et  laborant  excepto  Dominioo 
die.  Gracorummonachieeryoanon  habeat, 
Romani  habent." 

"The  Greeks  and  Romans  giro  clothing  to 
their  slaveSj  and  tbey  work,  except  on  the 
Lqrd'a  day.  The  Greek  monks  haye  not 
aUrea,  the  Romans  hare." 

"  XVII.  Ingenutui  com  ingenn&  conjnngi 
debet." 

"A  freeman  should  be  mairied  to  a  free 
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"  LXT.  Qui  p«t  TuwimBm  domini  eai  oo- 
ciderit  homiaem,  aiea  xl.,  jejanet." 

"He  who,  by  the  command  of  hia  tUBSter, 
diall  kill  a  man.  shall  fast  forty  days." 

The  Tlst  prohibits  the  intennairiage  of 
those  alavee  whoee  owoeiB  trill  prerent  thetT 
living  together. 

ITie  74th  reenlatee  that  if  a  free  pregnant 
woman  be  sold  into  Hlavery,  (he  caita  that 
ehe  bears  Aall  be  fiee ;  all  subsequently 
bom  shall  be  slaTes. 

"  LXXIX.  Pater  filiimi  Deoesaitate  coactus 
in  »enrilium  sine  Tolnntate  filii  tradal." 

^'  A  father,  compelled  by  neoesaily,  mar 
deliver  his  son  iato  slarery,  without  the  wiU 
of  fliat  son." 

"LXXXIX.  Episcopueet  abbas  homiDem 
eceleiatum  Bemim  possunt  habon,  si  pre- 
citim  redimendi  non.  habet" 

"A  bishop  or  aa  abbot  can  hold  a  crimi- 
nal in  elaveiy,  if  he  hare  not  the  price  of 
his  redemption." 

"CXVII.  Servo  pectmiam  per  laborero 
comparaism  nulli  licet  Miferre." 

"It  IB  Dotlawfiilfor  any  one  to  take  away 
from  a  alave  the  money  made  by  labour." 

I  shall  pass  over  a  number  of  acts  which 
only  renewed  or  remodelled  the  proTisionB 
that  we  hare  previouely  seen,  and  I  c  ~~ 
to  the  year  752.  In  this  year  Pepin,  s< 
Charles  Martel.  mayor  of  the  palace,  aiiu 
fother  of  Chaiiemagne,  got  poseesBion  of 
the  throne  of  FrancOj  was  crowned  at  Sois- 
Bons  by  St.  Boniface,  Aichbiahop  of  May- 
ence,  and  thus  founded  the  second  dynasty 
of  the  French  monarchy.  Oneof  hiseariiest 
acts  was  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  Fi«nch 
nobles  and  bishops.  They  met  at  Veimeria, 
now  called  Terberie,  in  iho  department  of 
Oise.  The  prelates  held  a  conucil,  at  which 
twenty-one  ctmons  werft  made,  a  few  of 
whtcD  wiU  exhibit  to  us  the  legislation  of 
that  period  regarding  slares. 

P«rhape  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  observe 
that  about  this  period  it  was  usual  to  hold 
stieh  ioint  meetingB,  and  it  frequently  ha^ 
penea  that  the  bt^c^  also  profited  of  their 
occasion   for  holding  their  own  councils; 
hence,  when  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly 
and  those  of  the  council  were  copied,  it 
unfrei^uently  happened  that  the  canons 
ecclesiastical  a&in  were  found  on  the  sa 
record  with  oivil  and  political  statnteB  and 
regulations.    Thus,  it  not  unfrequenlly  hap- 
pened also  that  civil  laws  were  found  on 
the  rolls  of  canonical  proceedings.    And, 
looking  at  the  reoords  of  this  ana  the  five 
or  six  succeeding  oeuturies,  the  careless 
die  uninfonned  reader  may  be  led  to  co 
elude  that  acts  which  were  nerer  treated  of 
ia  eoclesiastical  oonncils,  were  the  legida- 
tion  of  the  cbruch,  sod  also  that  lay  or 


mixed  assemblies  had  enacted  canons  for 
the  regulation  of  religion.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed  tlut  it  also  frequently 
happened  that  the  same  subject  was  treated 
of  m  each  assembly,  bat  under  ditferent  re- 
lations; in  the  one  as  it  regarded  the  doc- 
trine or  discipline  of  the  chivch.  in  the  other 
as  it  regarded  the  concerns  of  tne  slate ;  and 
ihe'two  enactments  were  not  always  sepa- 
rately engrossed.    I  will  not,  however,  deny 


^  attempted  on  both  ud«S, 
and  not  always  without  sucoess. 

In  this  Council  of  Vetberie,  which  waa 
held  in  a  palace  of  Eing  Pepin,  the  sixth 
canon  made  reenlations  in  the  case  of  mar- 
riage between  free  persons  and  slaves.  Tbs 
following  are  its  provisions. 

1.  If  any  free  person  contracted  marriaga 
with  a  slave,  being  at  the  time  ignoiaot  of 
the  state  of  bondage  of  that  party,  the  mar- 
riage was  invalid. 

2.  If  a  person  under  bond  should  have  a 
semblance  offreedom  by  reason  of  conditiaa, 
and  the  free  person  be  ignorant  of  the  bon- 
dage, and  this  bond  person  should  be  brou^ 
into  servitude,  the  marriage  was  declued 
originally  void. 

3.  An  exception  was  made  where  ths 
bond  pereon,  uy  reason  of  want,  should, 
with  the  consent  of  the  free  party,  sell  him- 
self or  herself  into  perfect  slavery,  with  the 
consent  of  the  free  party,  then  the  maniags 
was  to  stand  good,  because  the  free  par^ 
had  consented  to  the  enslavement,  and  pro- 
fited of  its  gains. 

The  seventh  canon  would  seem  to  show 
us  that  a  dave  could  hold  property  in  slaves; 
but  probably  the  servai  there  described  was 
a  condiiioruiiat,  or  person  held  to  certain 
services,  and  not  a  nuaicipium,  or  abaolnta 

"  K  servua  suam  ancillam  concubinam 
hahuerit,  ei  ita  placet,  potest  illft  dimissa 
comparom  susjn  ancillain  domini  sui  acei- 
pere :  sed  melius  est  suam  ancillam  tenere." 

"If  a  man-servant  shall  have  his  own 
female  slave  as  a  concubine,  he  shall  have 
power,  if  he  wishes,  leaving  her,  to  many 
his  equal,  the  female  servant  of  his  master: 
but  it  is  better  that  he  should  keep  hie  own 
servant  in  wedlock." 

The  eighth  canon  provided,  in  the  case 
of  a  freedman  who,  subsequently  to  his 
liberation,  committed  sin  with  the  female 
slave  of  his  former  master,  thai  the  master 
should  have  power,  whether  the  freedman 
v^ould  or  not,  to  compel  him  to  many  that 
female  slave;  and  saould  this  man  leave 
her,  and  attempt  a  maniage  with  aaollMr 
woman,  this  laUer  must  be  separated  from 
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The  tbiitaantb  decltties  that  -wktai  «  free- 
nun,  knowing  that  the  woman  whom  he  is 
■tiont  lo  nianr  in  a  Hlave,  or  not  having 
known  il  until  after  marriage,  volnntarily 
npon  the  diKOTery  consenlH  to  tke  marriage, 
it  is  thenceforth  indissoluble. 

The  nineteenlh  declares  that  the  separa- 
tion  of  mamed  partiaa,  by  the  sale  of  one 
who  ia  a  slave,  does  not  affect  the  marriage. 
Ihey  moit  b«  admoniedied^  if  the;  cannot 
be  lenoited,  to  remain  contin«it. 

The  twentieth  provides  for  (he  case  of  a 
male  slave  fteed  bv letter  {diartdiarm*),  who 
harine  for  his  wife  taken  a  slave  with  the 
lawful  consent  of  her  master,  and,  leaving 
her,  lakes  another  as  hia  wife.  Tne  latter 
cwitract  is  void,  and  the  puties  must  sepa- 

Anotherasaemblj  wash«ld  by  King  Pepin, 
in  Compftigne,  for^-eight  mUee  northeast 
of  Palis,  where  he  bad  a  country  seat.  At 
this  assembly,  also,  the  prelates  held  a 
council  in  767,  and  made  eighteen  canons. 
Hie  fbnith  makes  provision  for  the  cose  of 
•  man's  giving  his  free  step-dan^ter — that 
is,  the  daughter  of  his  wife  by  a  previous 
mAitisge — ui  wedlock  to  a  freeman  or  to  a 
alave.  The  fifth  declares  void  the  marriage 
between  a  free  person  and  a  slave,  where 
the  former  was  ignoratit  of  the  condition  of 
the  tatter.  The  sixth  regards  a  case  of  a 
complicated  description,  where  a  freeman 
sot  a  civil  benefice  from  his  lord,  and  takes 
nis  own  vassal  with  him,  and  dies  upon  the 
benefice,  leaving  after  him  the  vassal.  An- 
other  freeman  Decoroes  invested  with  the 
benefice,  and,  anxious  to  induce  the  vassal 
to  remain,  gives  him  a  female  serf  attached 
to  the  scil  as  his  wife.  Having  lived  with 
her  for  a  time,  the  vassal  leaves  her.lind 
letDms  to  the  lord's  family,  to  which  he 
owed  his  serrices,  and  there  he  contracts  a 
Diarriage  with  one  of  the  same  allegiance. 
His  first  contiaot  was  invalid;  the  second 
was  the  marriage. 

In  the  year  TT2  a  council  was  held  in 
Bavaria,  at  a  place  colled  Dingalmnga, 
(which,  as  for  as  1  can  discover  oy  com- 
parison of  maps  and  sinulaiity  of  name,  is 
the  present  ci^  of  Ittgolstodt),  in  the  reign 
ef  Tassiio.  Puke  of  Bavaria.  The  tenth 
canon  of  tliie  council  decides  that  a  noble 
woman,  who  had  contracted  morria^  with 
a  slave,  not  being  aware  of  his  condition^  is 
•t  Uberty  to  leave  him,  the  contract  bemj 
void,  and  she  is  to  be  considered  free,  onu 
not  to  be  reduced  to  davery.  By  nOM«  we 
aie  here  to  understand  frte,  as  disdngniihed 
fnaa  ignobU,  that  is,  a  slave. 

To  understand  the  iaJi  bearing  of  some 
parli  of  this  canon,  it  is  neoeasar^  to  know 
what  the  laws  of  Bavaria  at  that  time  regn- 


por- 

pose  upon  the  record  of  the  assembly  which 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  civil  legislation, 
at  the  same  period  that  this  council  was 
celebrated.  It  recites,  after  giving  the  foDT* 
of  the  conncil,  that  under  the 
eveilasting  reign  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ, 
but  in  the  22d  year  of  the  most  reOgions 
Tasailo,  Duke  of^the  Boioari,  on  the  11th  of 
the  idee  of  October,  in  the  year  of  the  in- 
carnation of  001  Loid  772.  the  tenth  indic- 
the  aforesaid  prince  neld  an  assemb^ 
'  '  public  town,  where  he 


latedo 


had  gathered  his  chiels.  And  a  monisterj 
of  men,  as  also  one  of  females,  having  been 
there  founded,  and  the  bishops  having  mode 
their  canons,  the  laws  of  the  nalion  were 
revised  bv  the  consent  of  the  skilful  chie& 

]d  of  all  the  Bssembly.    We  have  then 

iteen  amendments  of  the  notional  law. 

The  first  regulates  by  the  authority  of  the 
prince  uid  consent  of  the  whole  assembly, 
thot  thenceforth  no  slave,  whether  fugitive 

other,  should  be  sold  beyond  the  runits 
of  the  territory,  under  penally  of  the  pay- 
ment of  his  weiegild. 

In  the  second,  among  other  thinn.  it  is 
enacted  that  if  a  slave  should  be  killed  in 
the  comm  ission  of  house-breaking,  his  owner 
is  to  receive  no  compensation ;  and  should 
the  felon  who  is  killed  in  man-stealing, 
when  be  could  not  be  taken^  whether  it  be 
a  freeman  or  o  slave  that  he  is  oonying  off, 
no  weregild  shall'be  paid  by  the  slayer,  bnt 
he  shall  oe  bound  to  prove  his  case  befon 

The  seventh  regards  the  trial  by  ndeal  of 
slaves  freed  by  the  duke's  hand. 


KBteriiy,  for  those  freed  in  the  church,  i 
s  when  they  may  be  reduced  to  alaverr 
from  inability  to  pay  for  damages  whien 
they  had  committed. 

The  ninth  contains,  onuKigst  other  enact- 
ments, those  which  explain  the  tenth  OKOoa 
of  the  council.  After  specifying  different 
weie^ds  for  freed  persons,  it  says: 

"  Si  ancilla  libera  dimisso  fuent  per  char- 
tam  aut  in  ecclesii.  et  post  tusc  servo  nnp- 
serit,  ecclesiffi  ancilla  permanebit." 

"  Should  a  female  slave  be  emancipated 


"  Si  antem  libera  Bt^oaiia  servo  Eocledo 
nupserit,  et  servile  i^ms  ancilla  eontzadixedt, 
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"  Bui  if  a  free  Bavarian  female  shall  have 
moniad  a  servant  of  the  church,  and  tha 
maid  will  not  suboul  to  servile  yroA,  she 
may  depart." 

I  suppose  &om  the  subsequent  portioD  of 
the  law,  aa  well  as  from  the  ChnBtian  doc- 
trine of  the  indissolubilitf  of  a  perfect  mar- 
riage, th&I  iQ  this  case  there  was  merely  a 
contract,  not  followed  by  its  conBummatioii; 
for  the  law  proceeds : 

"  Si  autem  ibi  filios  et  filias  geaeraverit, 
ipsi  servi  et  ancillm  penn^eant,  potestalem 
exinde  (exeundi)  non  habeant." 

"  But  if  she  shall  have  there  bom  sons 
and  daufihters,  they  shall  coDtiaue  slaves, 
and  not  have  power  of  going  forth." 

Her  freedom  waa  not.  bowerer,  immedi- 
ately destroyed,  for  the  law  proceeds : 

"  Ilia  autem  mater  eonim,  quando  exire 
votuerit,  ante  annos  iii.,  liberam  habeat  po- 


have  free  power  therefor." 

In  this  case  the  marriage  subsistedj  but 
the  free  woman  could  separate  wttbout, 
however,  the  marriage  bond  being  rent.  If 
sbs  remained  beyond  the  time  of  three 
yeuB,  she  lost  her  fieedonij  and  it  ehows 
us  that,  probably  previou*  to  this  amend- 
ment, any  iiee  woman  who  maciied  a  slave, 
thereby  lost-her  own  freedom  j  and  thai  the 
tenth  canon,  showing  the  marriage  of  which 
.  it  treated  to  be  invahd,  showed  that  the 
woman  should  not  lose  her  liberty.  The 
concluding  provision  of  the  ninth  law  is  as 
follows : 

"Si  autum  iii.  annos  induraverit  opus  an- 
cilltB  et  parautes  ejus  non  exadomavenml 
earn  ut  libera  foisBet,  neo  ante  comilem 
duc«m,  nee  ante  regem  nee  in  publico 
mallo,  ttansactis  Iribus  kalendis  Martis 
(Martu),  post  hmc  ancilla  pennaneat  in 
perpetuam  et  quicumque  ex  ea  nati  fuerinC 
servi  et  ancills  sunt." 

"  But  if  she  shall  have  continued  three 
years  doing  the  work  of  a  slave,  and  hei 
relations  have  not  brought  her  out  bo  that 
she  should  be  free,  either  before  the  count, 
oi  the  duke,  or  the  king,  or  in  the  public 
high  court  (mall),  when  the  kalends  of 
March  aball  have  thrice  passed,  after  this 
she  shall  remain  perpetually  a  siave,  and 
they  who  shall  be  born  of  tier,  male  and 
female,  shall  be  slaves." 

In  768  Charlemagne  succeeded  Pepin  in 
the  rale  of  one  portion  of  his  dominions, 
and  three  years  afterwards,  upon  the  death 
of  bis  brother  Carloman,  he  succeeded  to 
the  remainder.  "Diis  is  not  the  place  to 
give  his  hieiory,  but  I  merely  remark  that 
m  the  collection  of  canon  law  taken  from 


thev 

vered'to  him  by  Pope  Adrian  I.,  in  the  year 
774,  we  find  nearly  all  those  which  I  have 
previoDaly  advertea  to,  or  quoted,  respectiag 
slaves.  I  shall  instance  a  few:  the  3d  of 
Gangne,  condemning  as  ^ilty  of  heresy 
those  who  taught  that  religion  sanctioned 
tlie  slave  in  despising  his  master;  the  30th 
in  the  African  collection,  which  diowed  that 
the  power  of  manumission  in  the  cbnroh 
was  derived  from  the  civil  authority;  the 
102d  of  the  same,  which  declared  slaves 
and  freed  persons  disqualified  to  prosecate, 
except  in  certaincases  and  for  injuries  done 
to  themselves. 

In  a  capitulary  of  Chariemagne,  pub- 
lished in  such  a  synod  and  general  asaem- 
bly  in  779,  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  at  Duren,  on  the 
Roer  (Villa  Duria),  between  Cologne  and 
Aiz-la-Chapella,  there  being  aseembled 
"  episcopie,  abbatibus,  virisque  illustribus 
comitibuB,  unJL  cum  piiasimo  domino  nos- 
tro," — the  bishops,  aobota,  and  the  illus- 
triouB  men  the  counts,  together  with  our 
most  pious  lord,  we  find  the  following  chap- 
ter: 

"XX.  De  mancipiis  qusa  venduntur,  ul 
in  prBiuentift  episcopi  vel  comitis  ut,  aut  in 
prffisentii  arcboiaconi,  aut  centenarii,  aut  in 
prssentiA  vicedomini,  aut  judicie  comitis, 
aut  ante  bene  nola  testimonia.  Et  foras 
marcham,  nemo  manoipinm  vendat.  Qui 
fecerit,  tantis  vicibus  bannos  solvet,  qoanla 
msncipia  veudidiL  Et  si  non  habet  pre- 
cium  vivadio,  pro  servo  semelipsnm  donel 
comiti,  usquedum  ipsos  bannos  solraL" 

"Conceramg  staves  that  are  sold,  let  it 
be  in  (he  presence  of  the  bishop,  or  of  the 
couol,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  archdeacon, 
or  of  the  iudge  of  the  hundred,  or  in  pre- 
sence of  tie  lord'tf  deputy,  or  of  the  judge 
of  the  coiinty,  or  of  well-known  witnesses. 
And  lot  no  one  sell  a  slave  beyond  the 
boundary-.  Whosoever  Bhall  do  so,  shall 
pay  as  many  fines  as  he  sold  elavea.  And 
if  he  hos  not  the  money,  let  him  deliver 
himself  to  the  count  in  pledge  as  a  rjave 
until  he  shall  pay  the  fines." 

The  bishops  and  abbots  were  concorriog 
parties  to  this  chapter,  and  Chariemagne 
was  a  good  practicail  religious  man. 

In  a  capitulary  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  em- 
laining  the  summary  of  the  chief  part  of 
the  canon  law  then  in  force  as  ooUected 
from  the  ancient  councils  and  other  souicas, 
delivered  to  Ingilram,  Bishop  of  Metz,  or. 
as  it  was  then  called,  Divodurum,  or  om>i- 
dum  Mediomatriconim,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, xiii.  kalendas  Oclobris,  indie,  ix., 
789.     Ilie    sixtoeath    chapter,  describing 
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thoae  who   cannot  be  witnesBee    against 
prieEta,  mentions   not   merely   slaTeB,   but 


JB  capitulary,  he  refers  for  this  aud  another 
p&siage,  "  viles  persons" — perxms  cf  vile 
amMvm,  which  is  the  appellation  of  daves, 
to  decteea  of  the  earliest  of  Popes,  tiz., 
AnacletUB,  i.u.  91,and  Cledieut,lua  imme- 
diale  succeeeoi;  Evahstue,  who  woa  the 
aexl,  and  died  a.  d.  109;  Pius,  who  died 
>.  D.  157;  Calistas,  in  232;  Fabian,  250; 
lad  geveial  others.  In  chapter  ui<,  among 
incompetent  witnesses,  are  leciled,  "nullus 
servns,  nullus  libertno ' — no  dm*,  no  frttd- 
man.  The  notes  of  the  tame  author  inform 
na  that  this  portion  of  the  chapter  ia  the 
copy  of  an  extract  firom  the  first  Council  of 
Nice,  and  that  it  is  also  substantialty  found 
in  a  pasBage  from  Pope  Pontianus,  who 
died  in  23S,  as  well  in  several  of  the  early 
African  and  Spanish  councils  which  he 
quotes. 

I  hare  already  noticed  the  collection  of 
canon  law  P'en  by  Pope  Adrian  lo  Char- 
lemaffne.  That  monarch  having  the  best 
possible  underslanding  with  the  Holy  See, 
animated  hy  an  ardeut  zeal  for  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  and  the  establiBhment  of 
morally,  w^e  also  one  of  the  nlost  active 
and  inaefatigable  princes,  a  profound  stales- 
maa,  and  a  sktlM  and  snccessfiil  general. 

He  ansembled  many  councils  of  prelates, 
nobles,  and  other  advisers,  and  having  all 
ths  topics  on  which  he  determined  to  legis- 
late maturely  discussed  by  each  order  of 
persons,  in  its  proper  place,  he  embodied 
into  enactments,  called  Capitularies,  the  le- 
gisiative  results.  We  have  several  of  these; 
a  large  portion  of  them  are  chapters,  or  ea- 
fiia,  making  the  canons  and  the  decisions 
which  he  received  from  the  Pope,  the  law 
of  Ihe  kingdom,  and  subsequently,  when  he 
had  been  crowned  emperor,  the  law  of  the 
empire.  In  moat  of  the  chapters,  refer- 
ence is  made  lo  Ihe  council  which  enacted 
the  provision,  and  to  the  canon  in  which 
the  enactment  is  foimd,  and  frequently  the 
very  words  of  the  canon  axe  used.  It  was 
thus  that  a  large  pattioD  of  the  canon  law 
became  the  public  law  of  the  greater  part 
□f  Europe,  by  civil  legislation,  and  not  by 
papal  eDoroachment;  and  it  exhibits  either 
very  impeifecl  knowledge  or  great  disho- 
nesty in  a  large  number  of  writers  uptm 
law,  eq>eciaUv  of  the  Enclish  and  Ameri- 
can schools,  wnen  at  this  day  they  continue 
to  retail  the  falsehoods  and  calumnies  of 
earlier  bistotians,  who,  to  subserve  the  pur- 
poses of  innovators,  have  falsified  hietory. 
1  am,  indeed,  disposed  lo  make  gt«at 


allowance  for  our  American  writers,  not  one 
in  twenty  of  whom,  perhaps,  ever  laid  his 
eye  upon  one  of  the  documents  of  which  I 
treat,  and  who  takes  for  granted  all  that  an 
English  jurist  or  a  European  infidel  writes 
upon  the  Bnbject. 

One  of  these  assemblies,  in  which  Charie* 
magne  published  a  capitulary,  was  held  at 
Aiz-la-Chapelle  (Aquisgranum)  in  789,  in 
which  eighty-two  cnapierB  were  enacted. 
No  xiiii,  IS  founded  upon  canm  iv.  of  th« 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  npon  an  enact- 
ment of  Leo  the  Great,  the  latter  of  which 
I  have  given  in  Letter  VI.,  on  the  4lh  of 
November.  It  prohibited  all  attempts  to  in- 
duce a  slave  to  embrace  either  the  clerical 
or  monastical  stale,  without  the  will  and 
license  of  the  master.  No  zlv.  prohibits, 
amongst  others,  slaves  from  being  compft- 
tent  witnessoB,  or  freedmen  against  their 
patrons :  founded  upon  the  96tn  canon  of 
African  councils,  quoted  in  Letter  V.,  Octo- 
ber 28th.  No.  Ivii..  referring  lo  the  3d  ca- 
non of  the  Council  of  Gangra,  mentioned 
also  in  Letter  v.,  prohibits  bishops  ordaining 
slaves  without  the  master's  license. 

In  794  a  council  was  held  at  Frankforl- 
on-the-Main,  at  which  the  bishops  of  a 
large  portion  of  Europe  assisted,  the  23d 
canon  of  which  is  the  following : 

"  De  servia  alienais,  ut  a  nemine  recipian- 
tur,  neiiuB  ab  episcopis  sacrentnr  sineucen- 
tift  donunorum.^' 

"Of  servants  belonging  to  others;  they 
shall  be  received  by  no  one,  nor  admitted 
to  orders  by  bishops,  withont  their  masters' 
license." 

In  the  year  697.  at  another  assembly  held 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  capitulary  for  Ihe 
pacification  and  goverament  of  Saxony  was 
enacted  by  Chariemagne.  The  ei^di  chap- 

"  Si  quis  hominem  diabolo  sacrificaverit, 
et  iri  hostiam  mote  paganorum  dtemoiubuii 
obtulerit,  morlB  monatur." 

"  If  any  person  shall  sacrifice  a  man  to  the 
devil,  and  offer  him  as  a  victim  to  devils 
after  the  fashion  of  pagmis,  he  shall  be  put 
to  death." 

I  beg,  for  an  explanatitm  of  this,  to  reCsi 
to  the  concluding  part  of  Letter  XiV.,  Fe- 
bruary llth,  where  Pope  Gregory  III.  aa- 
swecs  St.  Bonilace,  who  informed  him  that 
unfortunate  slaves  were  bought  to  be  thus 
immolated. 

"  XI.  Si  quis  filiam  domioi  am  i^merit, 


"  If  any  one  shall  do  violence  to  his  ma^ 
:'e  daughter,  he  shall  be  put  to  death." 
"  XII.  Si  quia  dominum  suumvel  domiiuun 
am  inlerfecerit,  simili  modo  puniatar." 
"  If  any  one  shall  kill  his  mutw  or  his 


ogie 
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S<R : — I  proceed  with  the  capituluieH  of 
CluiileniBgne.  He  wes  crowned  Emperor 
of  the  Roniane  on  Chrietnias  day,  in  the 
rear  800,  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  at  High  Mass, 
m  die  oouroh  oT  the  Vatican,  ^efore  the 
oonfeMion  of  St.  F«t«r.  or  the  tnmb  where 
one-hBlf  of  the  body  ot  that  blessed  apostle 
is  Uid  up,  together  with  one-half  of  thai  of 
8l  Paul : — and  tfaue  was  the  Western  em- 
pire FS-ettablidied. 

The  Lombards  had  long  disturbed  Italy. 
Charlemagne  Bucceeded  ia  reduciue  them 
to  better  order,  and  m  the  year  801,  ne,  br 
a  capitulary,  amended  then  laws.  J  shall 
exhibit  one  chapter  by  which  the  colonial 
stale  in  Italy  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
Ftwioe  and  of  Gennanj. 

"vi.  Ik  aldiomiMtpidiieu  ad  jui  publicum 
pertmmtUAU. 

"  AldioBM  T^  aldianes  eA  lege  viruit  in 
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mistress,  he  shall  be  punished  in  like  man- 

"  XIV.  De  minoiibue  capilulia  consense- 
runt  omnes,  ad  unamquemque  ecctesiaro 
cuitem  et  dnas  mansas  leme  pagenses  ad 
ecclesiam  recurreiites  condononl:  et  inter 
centum  vigiuti  homines  nabiles  et  iugenuos, 
similiter  et  litos,  servum  et  ancillam  eidem 
occleBiro  tribuaut." 

"AIL  agreed  conceming  the  smaller 
gregallons,   that   the   colonists   frequenting 
eacn  church  should  bestow  upon  it 
dwelling,  with  proper  oal  offices,  and 
manses  of  land ;  and  that  they  should  give 
to  the  same  church  one  male  slave  and  — 
female  slave  between  one  hundred 
twen^  noble  and  free  men,  and  counting 
also  toe  conditioned  servants." 

Thus  in  this  newly  settled  eoclBBiaslical 
province  the  provision  made  for  the  support 
of  reli^on  consisted  of  land  and  slaves ;  and 
the  bU,  or  serranta  under  condition,  were  to 
be  counted  as&eemen  in  taking  the  census. 
lie  monsa  was  generally  as  much  ^oodlond 
as  could  be  tilled  by  a  servile  family  and  a 
pair  of  oien,  and  was  computed  to  be  about 

1  had  hoped  in  this  letter  to  make  pro- 
sress  through  a  large  number  of  years,  Dul 

I  find  the  doouments  before  roe  ti 

reus  to  press  into  the  space  that 

I  shall  reserve  them  for  my  next. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Respectfully,  &c., 

t  John,  Buhqp  ifCharUitt 
CharlMion,  S.  C,  Janoary  88,  1841. 


Itall&i  in  servitute  dominorum  saoram,  qua 
fiscahni,  rel  liddi  vivunt  in  FrancitL" 
"  Ctftlitfi/bSeAUiotu,  MonjMf  lo  IkepMk 
ataU. 
"The  Aldions,  or  Aldians,  shall,  in  Italy, 
exist  upon  the  same  principle  in  the  service 
of  their  master?  that  the  fiscala  and  Uds  do 

Tlie  Aldions  were  bondsmen  or  bonds- 
women, whose  persons  were  not  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  masters,  nor  did  they  pass 
with  the  land  as  colonists  did.  but  tneir 
masters  or  patrais  had  certain  claims  upon 
stated  services  &om  them.  They  were 
generally  either  treei  persons  or  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  had  been  manu- 
mitted upon  the  condition  of  performing 
stipulated  services,  and  if  they  biled  to 

Serform  these  they  were  liable  to  be  re- 
uced  to  slavery.  I^e  fisc  was  originally  a 
basket  or  frail,  into  which  the  common  pro- 
perty was  put;  it  was  then  a  bag  or  sack, 
for  holding  money,  and  lastly  came  to  mean 
the  treasury,  and  by  common  use  to  be 


generally  confined  to  the  State  Treasury  oi 
monarch's  treasuryj  hence  the  fiicalita  at 
fixai  teroants  were,  in  Fiance,  persons  who 
owed  certain  fixed  services  to  the  fitc  or 
tieasury  of  the  monarch,  of  the  stale,  or  of 
somecommunit^,  or  church,  or  public  body. 
The  Lidw  or  lAdAu,  or  htat  of  the  Saxon 
was  so  called  from  being  spared  in  the  con- 
({uest,  and  lefl  on  the  lana  with  the  obliea- 
tion  of  paying  the  master,  who  ownetf  it 
and  himself,  a  certain  portion  of  its  produce, 
and  doing  him  other  fixed  services.  Tbos 
neither  of  them  was  an  absolute  slave  whose 

Serson  andproperty  were  at  the  owners 
isposal.  T£e  slave  vtas  manumitted,  but 
this  latterdescriptionof  servants  were  gene- 
rally released  by  deed  or  charter:  hence, 
whan  so  freed  Uiey  were  called  eAartuJam, 
Aartdiani,  or  "chartered."  The  tnuiKitioa 
from  slavery  to  this  latter  kind  of  servitude 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth 
century  greatly  on  the  increase. 

"  vm.  D*  itrvu fiigadbut. 
Ubique  intra  Italiam,  sive  legios,  aive 
ecclesiastions  vel  cajuslibel  alterius  hominiB 
fuerit  i  domino 


I  fugitivi] 
ne  uilA  a 


annomm  proscriptione 
,  CO  uuuen  tatione,  si  dommue  Francna 
Alemannos,  ant  alterinacnjnslibet  lu- 
tionissit.  SiverdLongobajdusautRomaniM 
fiierit,  eA  lege  servoe  mioi  vel  adqniru  vd 
admittat,  qum  autiquitOs  inter  eoaoonrtitntaw 

"  Coruermig  nmawag  dawt. 
Wheresoever  within  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
either  the  runnwfty  slave  of  the  kii^  or  of 
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the  cfauTch,  or  of  any  othei  man,  shall  be 
found  by  hia  masleTj  he  Bhall  be  restored 
widioQt  any  bai  of  preBcriplion  ftf  years; 
vet  upon  the  proTiaion  that  the  master  be  a 
tVaBK  or  a  German  or  of  any  other  nation 
(foreign).  But  if  he  be  a  Lombard  or  a 
Roman,  he  ahall  acmiira  or  receive  his ' 
elavee  dt  that  law  which  tuis  been  esta- 
blished from  ancient  times  amongRt  ihem." 

Here  again  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
prevalent  usage  of  the  church  holding  pro- 
perty in  slaves;  just  as  commonly  as  did 
the  king  or  any  other  person. 

In  the  year  BOS,  Cbariemagne  published 
a  capitulary  at  lliionville,  in  the  department 
of  Moselle,  Ftanoe,  (Theodonis  vula.)  In 
the  chap.  xi.  we  read : 

"  Dt  KTvit  propriu  vel  atidUit. 

"  De  propriis  seTvie  et  ancillis,  ut  noh 
supri  modnm  in  monasleiia  aumantur,  ne 
deeerentur  viUtc." 
-'  Conetming  their  oan  maU  orfimak  davei. 

"  Let  not  BD  excesHTO  number  of  their 
own  male  or  female  slaves  be  taken  into 
lest  fhebrms  be  deserted." 


St.  PachomiuB,  who  was  bom  in  Upper 
Egypt,  in  292,  and  who  was  the  first  that 
drew  np  a  r^ular  monaatia  m)e,  would 
never  admit  a  slave  into  a  moDaatery. — 
TiOemota^  vii.  p.  180. 

In  the  year  SIS,  a  council  was  bald  at 
ChalonSj  on  the  Saone,  in  France,  the  por- 
tions of  whose  enactments  in  any  way 
affecting  property  or  civil  rights  were  coo- 
firined  by  Cbariemagne  and  made  a  portion 
of  the  taw  of  the  empire. 

Many  of  Ae  churches,  ei^ieoially  in  the 
country,  were  curtailed  in  their  income  and 
reduced  to  difficulties,  because  the  bishops 
and  abbots  had  large  estates  within  their 
parishes,  and  many  servants  occupied  in 
their  cultivation,  and  the  prelates  prevented 
Iheae  servants  paying  tithes  to  uie  parish 
clergy,  claiming  for  memselves  an  eiem^ 
tion  from  the  obligation.  The  canon  lix.  is 
the  following ; — 

"  Qnesti  sunt  pteeterea  quidam  iratres, 
quod  eswnt  quidam  episcopi  et  abbates, 

r'  deciraas  non  sinerent  dari  ecctesiis  nbi 
coloni  missas  audinnt.  Pioinde  deerevit 
escer  ille  conrentus,  ut  episcopi  et  abbates 
de  Bgris  et  vineis,  quie  ad  suum  vel  fratram 
stipeni^mn  habent,  decimae  ad  ecciesias 
deierri  &ciant;  fomiliiBT^ro  ibi  dent  deoi- 
mas  HUBS,  ubi  infimtes  eomm  baptizantur, 
et  ubi  pier  totnm  anni  circolmn  miasas 
aadinDt." 

"  Moreover  some  brethren  have  com- 
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plained,  that  there  were  some  bidiops  and 
abbots  who  would  not  permit  tithes  to  be 
given  to  those  churches  where  colonials 
hear  mass.  Wherefore  that  holy  assembly 
decreed,  that,  for  those  fields  and  vineyard 
which  they  have  for  their  own  support  or 
that  of  their  brethren,  Ihe  bishops  and  abbots 
should  cause  the  tithe  to  be  paid  to  (he 
churches.  And  let  the  servants  pay  their 
tithes  to  the  church  where  their  infants  are 
baptized  and  where  during  the  year,  (hey 
hear  mass." 

In  this  we  have  additional  evidence,  if  it 
were  wanted,  of  the  fact  that  large'  bodies 
of  land  and  numerous  servants  attached  to 
them  were  held  by  bishops  and  abbots,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  lor  their  churches 
and  their  monasteries.  The  canon  xzx.  is 
the  following  r — 

"  Dictum  nobisest  quod  quidam  legitima 
sencmm  matnmonia  potestatlva  quAdam 
prssumptione  dirimant,  non  altendentes 
lUud  evangelicum :  Quod  Dttu  cotgunxit, 
homo  non  separet.  Unde  nobis  visum  est,  ut 
conjngia  servorom  noQ  dirimantur,  etiam  si 
diversos  dominos  habeant :  sed  in  uno  con- 
iugio  permanentes  dominis  suis  serviant. 
Et  hoc  in  illis  observaudnm  est,  ubi  legalis 
conjunctio  fuit,  et  per  voluntalem  domino- 
mm." . 

"  It  has  been  stated  to  ns  (hat  some  per- 
sons,  by  a  sort  <A  magisterial  presumption, 
dissolve  the  lawful  roairisges  of  slaves ;  not 
regarding  that  evangelical  maxim,  Whal 
God  ha&  put  together,  lei  mnn  no(  aeparalt. 
Whence  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  wedlock 
nf  slavfe  mav  not  be  disnolvad  even  thouf^ 
they  have  different  masters ;  but  let  them 
serve  their  masters  remaining  in  one  wed- 
lock. Aud  this  IB  to  be  observed  with  re- 
gard to  those  where  there  has  been  a  lawful 
union,  and  wid>  the  will  of  the  owners." 

Charlemagno  died  in  the  year  814^  and 
w^s  succeeded  m  the  empire  by  Louis  (he 
Weakj  or  the  Pious.  In  the  tMid  year  of 
his  reign,  in  the  year  816,  a  council  was 
held  at  Aix-la-Chapells,  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  canon  law  then  in  force  re- 
garding the  clergy  was  embodied  into  145 
chapters.  After  Uie  session  of  the  council, 
the  emperor  published  a  capitulary  contain- 
ing  thirty  chapters :  (he  sixth  of  wnich  com- 
plain soithe  continu  ed  mdiscretion  of  bishops 
in  ordaining  servants,  contrary  to  the  canons, 
and  forbids  such  ordbations  eicept  upon 
the  master's  giving  Ml  libeily  to  the  slave ; 
declares  also,  that  if  a  servant  shall  impose 
upon  a  bishop  by  false  witnesses  or  docu- 
ments of  freedom,  and  thus  procure  ordina- 
tion, he  shall  be  deposed  and  taken  ba''k 
by  his  owner.  If  the  descendant  of  a  slave 
who  came  from  almmd,  shall  have  been 
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educated  aaA  oidained,  where  there  was 
knowledge   of    his    condition,   ahoutd   his 
owner suDEei^tientlfdiscoverhiin  and  prove 
his  property,  if  this  owner  giants  him  liberty 
he  may  keep  his  clerical  rank;  but  if  the 
master  aaaerts  hi«  right  and  cajrinH  him 
away,  though  the  slave  does  not  lose  his 
character  of  order,  he  loses  his  rank  and 
cannot  ofRciate.    Should  maateie  give 
vants  freedom  that  they  may  be  capable  of 
ordination,  it  shall  be  in  the  masters'  discie- 
lioii  to  give  or  to  withhold  the  property 
cessary  to  enable  the  person  to  ^t  orde: 

The  archbishops  are  to  have  in  each  pro- 
vince the  emperor's  authoiily  in  the  origmal, 
10  authorize  meir  ordaiiung  the  servants  of 
the  church,  and  the  suffiagan  bishops  are 
to  have  copies  of  the  ori^al,  and  when 
such  servant  is  to  be  ordained,  this  autho- 
rity must  be  read  for  the  people  from  the 
pulpit  or  at  the  comer  of  the  altar.  The 
like  form  was  to  be  observed  when  any  of 
the  ]aity  desired  to  have  any  servant  of  the 
church  promoted  to  orders,  or  when  the  like 
promotion  was  petitioned  for  by  the  prior  of 
a  chapter  or  of  a  monastery.  This  empei 
died  m  840,  and  Loiharius,  hiq  son,  had  t.  . 
title  of  empieror.  He  pobllNied  a  capitulary 
in  Rome,  m  843. 

la  the  third  chapter  Qf  the  first  part,  we 
find  the  following  eipression : — 

"  In  electione  autem  Romani  pontiGcis 
nullus  sive  iiber,  sive  servus  pnesumat  ali- 
<{Uod  impedimenlum  faceie." 

"Let  no  one,  whether  Ireeman  or  slave, 
presume  to  create  any  impediment  in  the 
election  of  the  Roman  Pontiff." 

Which  leads  us  to  suspect  that  some 
slaves  possessed  oonsideiable  power  or  in- 
fluence. 

Hie  second  port  consists  of  a  portion 
enacted  at  a  difierent  period,  but  engrossed 
with  that  which  I  have  noticiad. 

In  &e  second  chapter,  fines  are  imposed 
for  creating  riots  in  any  church.  And  the 
cbmter  concludes  in  the  foUowing  wonts : 

'^Et  qui  non  habei  unde  ad  eccle»am 
ptersolvat,  tradat  se  in  servitio  eidem  eccle- 
•ito,  usque  dum  totum  debitnra  persolvat.'' 

"And  let  him  who  has  not  the  means  of 
paving  the  church,  give  himself  in  servi- 
tude to  that  same  cnumh  until  he  pays  the 
whole  debt." 

'By  the  tenth  chapter  he  testreined  the 
power  of  manumission. 

"Quod  per  xxx  annos  servus  liber  fieri 
noD  poseit,  si  Mter  ilKue  servus,  aut  mater 
anciOa  fiut.    Similiter  de  aldiombus  prteci- 

"That  a  alave  whose  father  or  whose 
mother  was  a  slave  cannot  become  free 
before  thirty  yean  of  age.    We  order  that 


the  same  shall  be  the  case  reqieeliag  At 

In  tlie  twelfth,  he  elataa  that  these  ate  bai 
a  continuance  of  the  laws  of  his  grsndlatlwr 
Charies,  and  of  his  fother  Louis.  And  in 
Tit.  I.,  la  of  Ulpian,  reference  is  made  to  a 
varietV  of  enactments  of  the  ancient  Romaa 
law,  tnal  a  slave  manumitted  under  the  age 
of  thirty  oould  not  be  a  Roman  citizen,  ei> 
cent  by  a  special  grvtt  of  a  court 

The  thirteenth  declares  that  free  women 
who  unite  with  their  own  slaves  are  in  the 
royal  power,  and  are  given  up,  together 
with  their  children,  to  slavery  amcMigst  the 
Lombards. 

The  fourteenth  enacts,  that  a  free  woman 
who  shall  unite  herself  to  the  male  dave  of 
another,  and  remain  so  for  a  year  and  a 
day,  shall,  together  wilh  her  children,  be- 
come ene]eve<l  to  her  husband's  owner. 

The  fifteenth  regulates,  that  if  the  free 
husband  of  a  free  woman  shall^  for  crime 
or  debt,  bring  himself  into  servitude  to  an- 
other, and  she  not  consent  to  remain  with 
him,  the  children  are  free ;  bul  if  she  die, 
and  anofiier  five  woman,  knowing  his  con- 
dition, marries  him,  the  children  of  this 
latter  shall  be  slaves. 

A  number  of  chapters  are  also  on  those 
records,  showing  the  insufficiency  of  servile 
testimony.  Others  provide  against  the  op- 
piession  of  poor  freemen,  so  that  they  ahall 
not  be  saaily  compelled  to  sell  themselves 
into  slavetv. 

About  the  year  860,  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
sent  (o  the  newly  converted  ChristianB  of 
Bulgaria  answers  to  several  inquiries  which 
they  made  for  the  regulafion  of  their  con- 
duct. The  97th  regards  slaves  who  accuse 
their  masters  to  the  prince  or  to  the  comt; 
and  the  Pope  refers  them  to  the  obligation 
of  the  master,  as  given  in  chapter  vi.  of  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Epheuans;  not  to 
use  threatenings  towards  their  servants,  and 
then  asks,  how  much  more  strongly  does 
ihe  spirit  of  this  maxim  of  kindness  and 
afiectron  bear  upon  the  servant,  and  teadi 
'dm  to  be  of  an  humble  ^nd  forgiving  die- 
iDsition,  such  as  that  chapter  enjoiru;  re- 
erring  also  to  the  direclioQ  of  om  Sanoin 
Luke  vi.  87),  and  the  injunction  of  the  Apoe- 
le  (1  These.  V.  16),  for  their  diieotion. 

I  may,  perhaps,  }iere  dose  that  pait  of 
my  observations  which  were  inteoaed  to 
show,  that  by  Scripture  and  by  IrodiMoN  we 
discover  that  the  existence  of  domeetio  da- 
very  is  perfectly  compafible  wilh  the  pnw- 
"' " "  jf  true  religion. 

the  Scriptural  evidence,  we  hare  seen 
[he  laws  regarding  it,  made  for  his  dKweo 

le  by  God  himself.    We  have  found 

amongst  the  various  Crimea  deaeoiwed 
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1^  dte  Saviour,  be  oarer  directly  or  indi- 
tectly  either  meniioDB  or  alludes  to  this, — 
^el  he  not  only  was  fullv  aware  of  ita  ex- 
iBlenee,  but  it  was  alludeu  to  and  spoken  of 
by  Blaveholden,  upon  whom  he  conferred 
great  faToura,  and  to  icbose  high  vinaes  he 
bore  ample  leetiinoDj. 

Hia  apostles  distinctly  show  their  respec- 
tire  duties  to  the  slaveholder  and  to  the 
clave,  who  are  both  members  of  the  church 
(rf  Jesus  Chriel;  and  strongly  as  they  re- 
commended kindness  and  mercy  to  ooe, 
they  inculcate  obedience  and  humility  upon 
the  other. 

Tradition  is  the  preservation  of  the  origi- 
nal dociriae.  It  is  evinced  by  a  variety  of 
taotimony,  conHstinK  of  documents,  of  usa- 
ges, of  legislalion,  oTpiactice,  of  preaching, 
and  so  no  I  bare,  for  nearly  the  first  nine 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  thai  is,  for  the 
earlier  half  of  that  period  which  has  elapsed 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, shown  all  this  varieW  of  testimony, 
exhibiting  the  unchanging  doctrine  on  this 
■abject,  preserved  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
alances  m  all  those  regions  that  had  re- 
eeived  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

Tbis,  I  repeat,  is  what  we  call  troAlton. 
And  of  what  does  that  body  of  evidence 
coasisl!  Of  the  admonitions  of  the  earliest 
and  the  holiest  pastors  of  the  church  j  of  the 
decrees  of  her  councils,  repeatedly  made 
upon  a  variety  of  occasions;  of  the  synodi- 
cal  condemnation  of  those  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  religion,  would  teach  me  slave  to 
despise  his  master;  of  the  prohibition  to 
her  prelates  to  interfere  with  the  slave  pro- 
petty  of  any  one,  without  his  full  permis- 
sion, for  the  putpose  of  ordination,  or  of 
mtxiutic  profession ;  of  the  sanction  and 
•apport  of  those  laws  by  which  (he  civil 
power  sought'  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
owner;  of  the  deeds  of  gift  or  of  sale  by 
which  the  church  acquired  such  property 
for  the  cultivation  of  her  lands,  for  the  sup- 

Kl  of  her  temples,  for  the  maintenance  of 
dewy,  for  the  benefit  of  het  monas- 
teries, ofhei  hospitals,  of  her  orphans,  and 
of  her  other  works  of  charity.  All  this  tes- 
tified that  she  continued  to  r^ard  the  pos- 
seasioa  of  such  properly  as  being  fully  com- 
patible with  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  that 
•he  was  commissioDed  to  proclaim.  And 
whilst  she  denounced  the  pirates  who  made 
mcnjsions  to  reduce  to  bondage  (hose  who 
were  free  and  nnofiending,  whilst  she  re- 
garded with  jusi  eiecratiDn  the  persons  who 
fitted  out  shipe  and  hired  men  to  engage  in 
•och  a  traffic  as  is  known  now  by  the  bx- 
"  slave-trade" — she  found  di 


slAveiy  existing  throushout  her  iurisdiclion, 
and  mixed  up  with  umoet  all  her  transac- 


tions during  those  ceutnries  bom  whose  re- 
cords I  have  c|uoted  so  sparingly,  though 
perhaps  so  tediously,  to  form  an  outline  of 
my  argument  of  tradition.  Thus,  by  the 
testimony  of  the  chutch,  and  not  by  our 
own  coujecturea,  we  leara  that  doctrine 
which  was  originally  delivered  by  God, 
and  then  handed  down,  without  alteration, 
through  successive  generations. 

I  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  influ- 
ence that  Mahomelanism  had  upon  sla- 
very. In  the  Kasl.  the  first  Arabian  war- 
nors  who  marched  as  the  propagators  of 
Islamiam,  offered  to  those  whom  they  as- 
sailed the  alternative  of  embracing  their 
religiou,  or  paying  them  tribute,  or  taking 
the  chances  of /war.  Persia  and  Syria  were 
quickly  under  their  yoke.  About  the  year 
645  f^ypt  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the 
conqaeet  of  Cyprus  was  not  long  delayed. 
In  all  those  places,  the  slaves  olJews  and 
of  Christians  were  admitted  to  their  free- 
dom upfin  declaring  themselves  believers 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran;  and  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  in  this  way  great  num- 
bers obtained  their  emancipation.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  those  who  were  made 
captives  in  war  were  reduced  to  slavery, — 
so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  accounts 
may  be,  at  the  least,  balanced. 

There  was,  however,  a  serious  difference 
between  the  position  of  the  tlave  under  the 
caprice  of  a  barbarian  flushed  with  victory, 
and  taught  to  consider  his  servant  aa  an  in- 
fidel dog, — and  of  one  who  professed  the 
same  religion  as  hia  master,  and  that  mas- 
ter taught  that  at  the  tribunal  of  their  com- 
mon God  he  should  account  most  fully  for 
every  injustice  or  unkindness  done  to  his 
slave.  Nor  was  this  the  only  lestiaint  im- 
poeed  upon  him.  We  have  seen  how,  by 
the  canons  of  the  church  and  the  laws  of 
the  land,  there  was  ample  protection  afford- 
ed to  the  weaker  parly.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  heavy  tribute  imposed  upon  the  Cbiis- 
.lian,  and  his  perpetual  liability  to  insult  and 
injustice,  the  slave  of  such  a  slave  musi 
himself  be  in  a  worse  poeilion  than  if  the 
owner  had  been  in  bis  former  freedom. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  the  writers 
on  history,  upon  whom  it  is  &shionable  to 
rely,  give  us  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
noble  qualities  of  the  Saracens,  and  delight 
to  dwell  upon  the  superiority  of  the  polish- 
ed MussnlmBn  over  the  rude  and  supersd- 
tiouB  Gothia  Chrietians  of  this  age.  Mr. 
Gibbtm  is  as  eloquent  aa  he  is  imaginative 
upon  the  theme.  It  suited  his  object,  and 
was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  wri- 
ter, irtiose  aim  was  to  dettroy  Christianity 
by  drawing  it  into  contempt  Bat,  fortn- 
ualety,  wbMoerer  will  calmly  iuTestigato 
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facts,  instead  of  behtg  content  with  pattial, 

discoloured,  aad  deeeptiTe  etalements,  wiiJ 
soon  delect  the  fraud.  !  have  no  difficulty 
in  concluding,  even  afler  a  limited  view, 
thai  the  progress  of  the  Sa.racen  did  much 
to  perpetuate  and  to  extend  slavery,  and  to 
render  the  eitaation  of  its  victims  much 
worse  than  it  was  at  the  period  of  the 
Hegira. 

Scilj  was  the  next  foothold  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  their  first  resting-place  in  En- 
rope,  in  655.  They  threatened  Constanti- 
nople and  Italy,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  the  Vandal,  the  Visigolh, 
and  the  Moor  were  subjected  lo  Iheir  yoke 
along  the  whole  range  of  northern  Africa. 
You,  sir,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  their  de- 
scent upon  Spain,  and  of  their  aucceea  in 


be  permitted  to  me,  sir,  in  thie  place  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  mildness,  the  magnanimity, 
and  the  generoeityof  this  favotuite  people  of 
the  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  I  shall 
merely  give  an  outhne  of  the  clemency 
shown  to  a  country  which  had  Bubmitted 
to  the  conquerors'  yoke.  I  translate  it 
from  Pleury,  liv,  xli.,  par.  25.  who  refers  to 
anthoritieB  of  the  highest  description,  by 
whom  he  ia  amply  auBtained,  Toledo  was 
(loietly  given  up  to  Mousb,  the  governor  of 
Africa,  as  vicar  to  the  cahph,  "'who  put 
the  chief  men  to  death,  and  subjected  all 
Spain  as  far  as  Sarasosaa,  which  oe  found 
open.  He  burned  me  towns,  he  had  the 
most  powerful  cilizens  crucified,  he  cut  the 
thfoate  of  the  children  and  of  the  infants, 
and  spread  terror  on  every  side."  I  should 
suppose  that  the  precepts  of  St.  Paul,  to 
treat  the  Christian  slaves  with  kindness, 
and  to  forbear  threaleninga,  would  produce 
little  effect  upon  the  gentle  Saracen ! 

Sardinia  next  fell  into  their  power,  and 
they  avowed  that  their  object  was  to  seize 
upon  the  Vatican ,  and  to  allow  to  the  head 
Di  the  Cbristiane,  and  to  the  body  over 
which  he  presided,  as  little  power  as  they 
could,  and  for  as  short  a  space  of  time  as 
poBuble. 

.  A  few  of  the  Spaniards  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Asturia,  and  chose  Fe- 
lagius,  son  of  Fasila,  of  the  royal  family  of 
the  Goths,  for  their  prince.  Attacked  in 
their  place  of  retreat,  this  remnant  of  the 
Christians  defended  themselves  with  valour, 
and  kept  their  borders  free.  In  the  East, 
the  Chriatiane  suffered  dreadful  persecu- 
tion,— and  they  who  escaped  death,  and 
would  not  apostatize,  suffered  worse  than 

In  719,  ctoBwng  the  Pyreneea,  the  Maho- 
metansponredthemselres  upon  the  south  of 


F>anee.  After  two  years  of  ravages,  Zama, 
their  chief,  was  compelled,  by  Eude,  Duke 
of  Aquitiune,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Toalouse, 
he  was  slain  and  his  troops  driven  back; 
bnt  their  incursions  were  repeated  and  it  is 
stated  by  the  historians  of  me  time  that  in 
one  action  they  lost  875,000  men.  It  vras 
in  an  action  with  them,  between  Tours  and 
Poictiers,  that  Charles,  the  father  of  Pepin, 
uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Eude,  gave 
ihem  a  signal  defeat,,  and  got  the  surname 
of  Marld,  from  the  hammermg  by  which  he 
spread  such  destruction  through  their  host. 
Though  the  French  church  sufleted  greatly 
from  meir  ravages,  yet  the  warriors  prevent- 
ed their  carrying  off  many  slaves. 

The  Christians  vrere  allowed  to  piBctiBe 
Iheir  religion  in  the  subju^ied  portion  of 
Spain,  with  great  reslricttons,  and  upon 
payment  of  heavy  tribute.  Alphonsns  the 
Catholic  succeeded  Fasila,  (he  son  of  Pela- 
gius.  in  740,  and,  finding,  the  Mussulman 
wealcened  by  his  losaes  in  France,  struck  a 
blow  for  the  liberation  of  Spain,  and  reco- 
vered a  considerable  number  of  tovms,  re- 
leasing tens  of  thousands  of  Christiana  from 
their  bondage. 

About  finy  yeaie  later,  Alphonaus  the 
Chaste  conquered  a  large  portion  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  kept  up  an  intercouree  with 
Charlemagne,  to  whom,  upon  the  conquest 
of  Lisbon,  in  798,  he  sent,  amongst  other 
presents,  seven  Moorish  slaves. 

In  S4S,  the  Moorish  Mussulmen  entered 
the  Rhone,  ravaged  the  south  of  France, 
near  Aries,  and  carried  off  a  large  booty 
and  sereral  persocs  into  slavery.  And  here 
wfe  may  fix  the  origin  of  that  piracy  which 
our  government  and  the  ^vemments  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  Iiava  so  iatetf 
succeeded  in  completely  destroying,  after  a 
duration  of 'about  one  thousand  years. 

Jy  also  was,  by  the  dispute  of  two 
bhieflains  for  the  possession  oi  Benevento. 
laid  open  to  them.  Radelgise  called  to  his 
aid  the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  Siconulph  thoee 
of  Spain,  both  parties  accepted,,the  invita- 
tions, and  each  returned  with  a  large  booty 
and  many  captires.  In  846,  a  Moorish  band 
entered  the  Tiber,  sacked  the  vicinage  of 
Rome,  took  Fondi,  carried  off  booty  and 
prisonere,  scoured  the  country  south  lo 
Gaeta,  and  defeated  a  body  of  French 
troops  sent  to  capture  them.  They  did  not 
re-embaric  until  the  following  April,  when 
they  were  lost  in  a  storm.  A  number  of 
those' who  came  to  Benevento  continned  is 
vicbily,  making  occasional  predatoir 


thence  to  make  an  ii 
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upoD  Rome.  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Na- 1 
pies,  Amalfi,  and  Gaela  to  intercept  them ; , 
this  expedition  ancboted  at  Oetia,  where  the  ' 
Pope  nsited  them,  celebiated  maso,  and 
^ve  them  communtDn,  and  returned  to  < 
Bome.  flext  day  the  Moore  hove  in  eight. 
The  Neapolitans  went  om  to  meet  them, 
and  made  a  well-directed  assault.  The 
fleeta  were,  however,  separated  by  a  storm, 
in  which  the  chief  part  of  the  Mociish  ves- 
sels were  wrecked.  Ofthoao  Saracenswho 
sot  safe  to  the  shore,  several  were  killed  in 
ngbt,  some  were  hanged,  and  a  lai^e  num- 
ber were  bronght  to  Rome,  where  they  were 
kept  enslaved  at  the  public  works,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  wal^s  which  were  nowbeins 
built  to  enclose  the  Vatican  and  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  within  the  city,  as  this  place, 
having  preriouslj  been  witnout  the  walls, 
had  been  plundered  by  the  Moors  in  iheir 
piratical  incursions  in  846. 

I  have  noticed  these  ads  of  the  Saracens, 
as  I  shall. die  eimilar  onea  of  the  Northmen 
or  Danes,  in  order  to  show  why,  though 
great  efibrlawere  made  by  many  l)enevolent 
persons  to  abolish  slavery  or  to  mitigate  its 
evils,  those  efforts  were  ansuccesstul.  1 
also  desired,  in  giving  Ihia  brief  outliue,  to 
exhibit  the  clear  distinction  between  do- 
mestic slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  and  to 
show  that,  whilst  the  church  tolerated  the 
one,  she  alwa;^  condemned  the  other. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Respectfully,  &c., 

t  John,  Subop  (f  Charlaton. 

CbsrleitOD,  S.  C.  March  31,  1B41. 


LETTER  XVIf. 

To  the  Hon.  John  Forsyib,  Secrelsry  of  Stats, 
United  Stsies. 
Sia : — ^The  Christian  religion  had,  in  the 
eighth  century,  spread  through  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  that  tenitoiy  now  known  as 
Germany,  and  had  succeeded  in  mitigating 
the  evils  of  slavery  in  ihe  places  where  it 
had  its  due  influence.  Scandinavia,  whose 
western  boundary  was  the  Atlantic  oi  Ger- 
man Ocean,  lay  an  both  sides  of  that  gulf, 
called,  in  the  phrase  of  the  writers  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  cenluries,  Mare  Balticum 
and  Mare  Batbarum,  both  known  in  previ- 
ous agen  as  the  Sinus  Codanns,  and  now  as 
the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Its  western  boun- 
dary was  that  TBgion,  of  then  undefined 
extent  and  character,  called  Sarmatia. 
Generally,  Scandinavia  may  be  said  to 
comprise  DenmaA,  Norway,  and  Sweden 
of  tlw  present  day.    The  Cimbii  who  occu- 


pied the  present  portion  of  Denmark  known 
as  Jutland,  were,  I  may  say,  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  Scandinavian  race  that  was  be- 
S'  ining  to  be  known  in  the  days  of  Charles 
arteL  Accustomed  to  the  stormy  sea  that 
raged  and  foamed  about  their  coasts,  this 
race  of  barbarians  ventured  to  a  distance  in 
vessels  of  no  miahty,  formidable  size,  and 
in  the  middle  of  Uie  eighth  century,  begin- 
ning to  find  their  cold  and  barren  regions 
fuUy  stocked  with  inhabitants,  ventured 
upon  voyages  of  discoveiy.  Scotland,  a» 
being  the  most  convenient,  was  firat  troubled 
with  their  visits;  and,  about  the  year  790, 
ihey  made  a  descent  upon  Ireland,  in  the 
reign  of  Doonchad  or  Donagh,  the  successor 
ofNiel  Frassach.  Theirincursion  was  made 
upon  the  small  island  of  Rechran  or  Ragulin, 
which  they  laid  waste,  in  797.  According 
to  the  Ulster  Annals,  they  plundered  and 
devastated  Ifuiia  Patritk,  now  called  Holm 
Patrick,  carrying  away  several  captives, 
among  whom  was  a  sister  of  St.  Findan : — 
some  time  afterwards,  he  was  himself  made 
captive  by  another  party  of  marauders,  but 
he  concealed  himself  in  the  cavern  of  a 
rock  on  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  where 
they  stopped;  and.  after  their  depsituie. 
making  bis  way  to  Scotland,  he  was  able  to 
return  home..  He  was  subsequently  one 
of  the  first  monks  of  the  monastery  ol^Bhin- 
gaw,  in  the  Duiihy  of  Nassau,  and  near 
which  he  was  for  many  years  -a  recluse. 
Alter  his  death  and  the  belief  of  his  salva- 
tion, he  was  chosen  patron  of  that  monastery. 
In  793,  or  the  fifth  year  of  Ethelied  or 
Elhelbert,  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  com- 
menced the  plunder  of  the  fme  abbey  of 
yndisfame.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  Lingard's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church : 

"In  the  year793,  the  inhabitants  of  North- 
umbria  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Danirfi  armament  near  the  coast  The 
barbarians  were  permitted  10  land  without 
opposition.  The  plunder  of  the  churches 
exceeded  their  most  sausuine  expectations: 
and  their  route  was  marked  by  the  mangled 
carcases  of  the  nuns,  the  monks,  and  the 

eiests,  whom  they  had  massacred.  But 
sloiians  have  scarcely  condescended  to 
notice  the  misfortunes  of  other  churches: 
their  attention  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
(ateofLindisfame.  Thatvenemblepile,once 
honoured  by  the  residence  of  the  Aposlle  ol 
Nnrlhumbna,  and  sanctified  by  the  remains 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  bev»me  the  prey  of  the  bar- 
barians. Their  impiety  polluteil  the  allare. 
and  ibeir  rapacity  was  rewarded  by  its  gold 
and  silver  omamenle,  the  oblations  of  grati- 
tude and  devotion.  The  monks  endeavoor- 
ed,  by  concealment,  to  elude  iheir  cruelty ; 
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bnl  the  greater  number  vere  dtsoOTered; 
and  were  either  slan^Iered  on  the  island, 
or  drowned  in  the  eea.  If  ifae  lives  of  the 
children  were  spared,  their  fate  was  proba- 
blj  more  severe  than  that  of  their  tetichers; 
they  were  carried  into  captivity." 

We  and,  also,  that  Charlemeene,  in  the 
month  of  March,  800,  visited  the  Gonnan 
ooast,  to  have  proper  precantionB  taken 
asainst  the  incursiona  and  ravages  of  the 
Northmen  ot  Danes,  -who  had  already  plun- 
dered several  places  and  carried  off  csp- 

In  802,  they  made  another  incuTsion  on 
Ireland  and  bumed  the  famous  monastery 
of  Hyj  and  repeated  their  visit  four  years 
after,  m  807.  penetrating  a«  far  as  Roscom- 
mon ;  they  uestroyed  the  town  and  lavaged 
the  country,  carrying  off  several  captives; 
bnt  in  BI2,  the  Irish  made  a  determined  re- 
sistance, and  after  thiee  signal  defeats,  the 
Northmen  escaped  from  the  island. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  short  renpite ; 
for,  in  five  years  afterwards,  the  Norwegian 
TurgesiuB  brought  with  him  an  immense 
force,  with  which  he  overran  a  large  portion 
of  the  island;  his  arrival  was  in  836.  bnl 
during  the  twelve  previous  years,  Cork. 
Lisroore,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Louth,  and 
several  other  cities  and  towns,  together  with 
their  territories,  were  plundered  by  these 
idolaters;  the  greater  portion  of  their  clei^, 
and  monks,  and  nuns  were  massacred j 
many  ofthe  inhabitants  taken  into  captivity, 
and  several  of  the  most  pious  and  learned 
men  migrated  to  the  continent,  where  seve- 
ral of  taem  were  elevated  to  bishoprics, 
others  placed  at  the  head  of  monasteries, 
and  not  a  few  were  employed  in  the  pro- 
feasorshipB  of  universities  then  beginning  to 
be  founded. 

The  horde  that  accompanied  Ti]^s«ns 
was  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  sa- 
vage that  had  yet  appeared ;  and,  Yii^" 
three  years,  it  had  nearly  overrun  Con- 
naught,  Leinater,  and  Ulster.  Two  large 
additional  fleets  brought  an  immense  ac- 
cession of  the  savages  in  837;  one  of  them 
entered  the  river  Boyne  and  the  other  come 
up  the  LiiTey;  the  masses  which  they 
poured  upon  the  country,  spread  in  all  di- 
rections over  ila  surface,  committing  every 
kind  of  excess. 

We  have  a  curious  exhibition  in  848, 
after  Emly  had  been  deetroyed  by  the 
Northmen:  Olchobair  Mackinede,  who  had 
been  abbot  and  bi^op  of  that  see,  was 
made  King  of  Munsler,  and  uniting  his 
troops  with  those  of  Dorcan,  King  of  Lein- 
eler,  was  seen  leading  the  armies  to  victory 
over  the  pagans.  The  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
ms^, Forannao,  who  was  primate  of  all 


Ireland,  was,  however,  in  this  same  year, 
made  captive  by  Turgesius,  who  sent  nim, 
his  clergy,  and  the  church  furniture,  with 
about  seven  hundred  other  captives,  to  Ld- 
merick,  to  be  carried  into  slavery.  Mel- 
seachlin.  King  of  Ireland,  sent  ambassadors 
lo  make  a  treaty  with  Charles  the  Bald,  who 
then  was  the  successor  of  Chariemagne 
upon  the  throne  of  Francef  and  who  was 
also  harassed  by  the  Scaodmavians.  Tur- 
gesius was  defeated  by  the  Irish  monarch, 
made  captive,  and  dtowned :  the  Iriih  roee 
on  every  side  upon  their  oppressors,  and 
nearly  drove  the  barbarians  from  the 
country. 

The  English  heptarchy,  at  this  lime,  suf- 
fered equally  as  did  Ireland,  and  with  less 


In  8IM),  Dublin  was  invaded  by  a  large 
body  of  Northmen,  whom  the  Irish  denomi- 
nated Pm-gil,  or  White  Strangeri.  and  an- 
other body  called  Dubk-gM,  or  Blade  Stran- 
gers, who  succeeded  in  keeping  a  foothold 
m  Leinsler  and  a  part  of  Ulf4er,  end  in 
making  captives. 

In  the  year  835,  a  large  parly  of  them 
entered  the  Loire  in  France,  and  ftxed  their 
head-quarters  in  the  island  of  Hero,  now 
called  Noirmoutier,  whence  they  made 
their  incursions.  The  festival  of  All  Saints 
had,  long  previous  lo  this,  probably  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  been  m  Rome  observed 
on  the  first  of  November,  as  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  by  a  regulalioji  of  Pope  Boni- 
face IV.,  who  died  in  615.  From  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Sisebert,  we  leam  that  the  Emperor 
Louis,  finding  the  bishopfi  of  France  and  of 
Germany  anxious  to  have  its  observance  <m 
the  same  day,  regulated  for  that  purpose 
with  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  and  being  harassed 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates 
and  of  the  Saracens,  in  ordaining  the  office 
the  following  was  directed  to  be  sung  in  the 
hymn  for  matins  r 


"  Taka  fir  awsy  iha  wicked  bands 
Beyond  iha  pals  of  Chriatiin  lands ; 
Thai  Cbrisl  ■  one  paator  ihua  may  keq> 
In  bui  one  fold  bi*  nnaomed  afaeep." 

Hilberd,  the  Abbot  of  Noirmoutier,  ap- 

Elied  to  Pepin,  King  of  Aquit&ine,  for  aid: 
ul.  as  the  island  was  considered  inilefea- 
sibte  against  the  pirates,  it  was  decided  to 
withdraw  from  it  the  relics  of  St.  Filibetl, 
its  patron. 
The  French  writers  describe  the  Danes 
pouring  in  multitudes  upon  their 
1  coasts,  to  carry  away  captives  into 
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davary  and  to  load  their  veHHols  wilt  booty. 
Oa  the  12th  of  May,  841,  thay  entered  the 
Seine,  whilst  the  sons  of  Louis  were  yat 
engaged  in  their  unfoKunate  broits  with 
eacb  other,  and  Charles  the  Bald  had  be- 
comefcing.  Ascendingtheriver, theysacked 
Rouen,  buruing  the  moaasteiy  of  St.  Ouen, 
at  that  time  outride  the  walls  j  leaving 
thJB  place,  they  bamed  the  monasteiy  ot 
Jami^ea;  that  of  FontaneUe  was  spared 
npon  a  ransom,  and  the  monks  of  Si.  Deovs 
paid  them  Iwentj-aix  pounde  of  silver  lor 
the  ransom  of  siity-eignt  captives.  On  the 
last  day  of  May  they  le^mbarked,  after 
having,  within  nineleea  days,  devastated 
~~e  r^on  along  the  banks  of  this 


In  S43,  they  ascended  the  Loire,  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  took  the  city  of  Nantes 
by  escalade.  It  was  at  the  lime  filled  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
who  had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  festiva) 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  June  24th.  These 
retired  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  bishop 
and  his  clergy  were,  and  shut  the  gates: 
those  the  Danes  soon  burst  open,  and  com- 
mitted  dreadful  carnage,  carrying  off  im- 
mense booty  and  some  captives,  whom 
they  Bent  to  their  Bhipa,  whither  they  were 
followed  by  some  ChriatiaiiB,  who  brought 
money  to  ransom  their  frienda. 

In  814,  thev  want  farther  suith,  up  the 
Garonne,  anu  pillaged  Toulouse.  Some, 
who  made  an  inroad  upon  Gallicia,  in  Spain, 
were  driven  off  by  the  Saracens.  In  845, 
Baiter  or  Ba^er  Lodbrog,  one  of  their 
vikings  or  searings,  entered  the  Seine  with 
twanty-six  vessels,  landed  at  Rouen,  in 
March,  and  spieaa  terror  and  devastation 
on  every  aide.  At  Chavelannej  near  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  they  were  informed  that 
the  monarch,  Charles  the  Bald,  was  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  an  army  to  attack  tbam ; 
ihey  crossed  the  river  to  the  side  which  was 
bnt  feebly  defended,  coniinned  their  devas- 
tations, leaving  in  their  rear  several  Chris- 
tians hanging  on  trees,  stakes,  and  even  in 
the  houses.  They  entered  Paris  on  Easter 
Saturday,  March  26th,  and  found  the  city 
and  its  environs  nearly  deserted.  Charles. 
reluctantly,  but  with  the  advice  of  several 
of  his  lonfa,  made  a  treaty  with  them, 
which  they  swore  by  their  gods  and  ali  mat 
they  held  tacred,  not  to  re-enter  his  king- 
dom, except  upon  bis  invitation,  and  he 
paid  [hem  seven  thousand  pounds  of  silver. 

The  pirates,  however,  wter  leaving  the 
Seine,  ravaged  a  portion  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  on  their  homeward  voyage  were  wreck, 
od  on  the  Northumbrian  coast,  where  the 
eurvivors,  among  whom  was  Rogner,  b^an 
to  plimoer;  but   they  were   attacked  by 


JEila,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom.  The  pirate  was  taken  and  put 
to  tfeath.  Ragner  had  ten  sons,  who  vowed 
to  revenge  their  father's  death.  At  the  head 
of  a  formidable  fleet  they  approached  the 
coast  of  East  Angles,  landed,  and  lived 
during  winter  on  uee  quarters,  and  in.  the 
spring  marked  their  advances  to  Northum- 
bria,  in  lines  of  blood  and  ruin.  JEHa  feU 
their  hands,  and  suffered  dreadful  tor- 
Berenicia  shared  the  fate  of  Deira, 
and  during  seven  years  Haltdene  was  en- 
d  in  the  work  of  devastation, 
ley  did  not  lose  sight  of  Ireland,  and  in 
8S0  they  compelled  the  monarch  Melseach- 
lin  to  make  a  treaty  with  them,  by  means 
of  which  ihey  made  several  settlements. 

In  S45,  Ihey  were  defeated  in  their  first 
enterprise  upon  Friesland,  but,  succeeding 
in  two  others,  they  gained  a,  footing  also 
here.  An  immense  body  of  the  Scandina- 
vians sailed  up  the  Elbe  with  six  hundred 
jewels,  large  and  small,  under  King  Roric. 
Sl  Anscarius,  Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  at 
first  thought  to  defend  that  city,  but  soon 
saw  the  folly  of  the  attempt,  and  withdrew 
with  what  he  could  remove.  The  city  was 
burned,  but  several  captives  were  taken 
through  the  country,  iTie  forces  of  Roric 
were  now  poured  upon  Saxony;  but  they 
met  a  signaJ  defeat,  and  their  leader,  learn- 
ing the  disasters  of  Ragner,  sont  messengerK 
to  Fadeibom,  where  Louis,  King  of  Ger- 
many, was  then  holding  an  aseemhly  of  hifl 
states,  and  was  receiving  to  bis  alliance  the 
people  of  Sclavonia  and  Bulgaria,  who  sent 
deputies  to  request  that  they  might  be  also 
instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  The 
Scandinavians  sued  for  peace,  which  they 
received  upon  the  release  of  the  persons 
whom  they  had  taken  to  be  their  slaves, 
and  the  return  of  what  booty  they  had. 
The  zeal  of  the  holy  Archbishop  of  Ham- 


those  barbarians  iii  um  >.^»iiiili<ui  loii^iun, 
but  Gansberl,  whom  he  had  consecrated 
bishop  to  cany  the  light  of  truth  into 
Sweden,  was  with  his  companions  driven 
thence  by  the  people,  after  having  been 
robbed  of  whatever  goode  they  bad. 

The  Normans,  who  succeeded  in  Fries- 
land,  proceeded  by  that  side  into  France. 
Flanders  fell  under  their  aasanlts.  Another 
division,  in  646,  sailing  up  the  Garonne. 
laid  aie^e  to  Bordeaux,  which  was  betrayed 
into  their  hands  by  the  Jews.  After  raving 
Aqaitaine,  they  went  to  the  districtof  Poic- 
tiers,  or  Poictou,  whence  they  carried  great 
booty.  Roric,  with  hisfollowere,  after  leaving 
the  Elbe,  went  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt, 
destroyed  the  monasterie j  as  ^  as  iAent, 
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and  the  Emperor  Lolhaire,  bein^  unnble  to 
subdue  him,  waa  content  to  receive  him  aa 
his  vassal,  and  gave  him  the  large  tract  of 
territory  which  he  had  previously  occupied. 
Godfrey,  another  of  their  chieflaine,  repulsed 
in  an  attack  upon  England,  sailed  up  the 
Seine  in  850 ;  and  after  some  achievements, 
obtained  from  Charlea  a  territory  round 
Beauvais  in  850.  Thue  did  the  Northmen 
I  begin  to  make  permanent  eelllemenla  in  the 
more  southern  regions  of  Europe,  and  an 
opportunity  waa  thua  mven  of  bringing  them 
to  civilization  and  to  Chiistianity.  The  hia- 
tory  of  this  pteriod,  however,  ia  a  calamifous 
aeriea  of  recitals  of  devastations  committed 
by  Bnccesnive  hordes  of  Northmen,  and 
armies  and  squadrons  of  Saracens,  upon 
thoM  churches  which  had  begun  to  be  re- 
duced to  discipline,  after  the  centuries  of 
war  and  plunder  by  the  Huns,  the  Goths, 
and  (he  Vaadals. 

In  856  and  857,  Paris  and  all  the  region 
between  it  and  the  British  Channel  were 

Slundered  with  impunity,  as  also  nearly  all 
le  region  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Fiance 
as  far  in  as  Orleans ;  the  churches,  aa  UBual, 
were  either  sacked  or  redeemed,  and  mul- 
titudes of  captives  carried  away  to  slavery. 
This  necessarily  destroyed  all  notion  of 
justice  and  all  peace,  and  the  capitularies 
of  the  moparchs,  as  well  as  the  canons  of 
the  conncils,  exhibit  the  ruin  of  morality. 
Wo  find,  in  850,  the  greater  number  of  the 
prelates  and  chief  men  of  the  ricinitv  of 
Flanders  slain  or  in  captivity.    We  find  the 

S 'rates  had  circumnavigated  Spain,  entered 
e  gulf  of  Lyons,  committed  depredations 
in  Provence,  and  made  incursions  upon 
Italy;  and  in  861  the  Seine  was  again  in- 
fested, and  Paris  was  terrified  by  seeii^g  the 
Northmen  at  her  galea,  and  two  years  after- 
wards the  kingdom  was  scandalized  by  the 
apostacy  of  Pepin,  the  nephew  of  Charles 
and  son  of  Pepin,  King  of  Aquitaine,  who 
had  become  a  monk,  and,  when  his  father's 
realms  were  ravaged  by  this  horde,  pub- 
licly renounced  the  Chnatian  religion,  em- 
braced their  idolatry,  and  joined  their  forces. 
He  waa  subsequently  taken  by  his  uncle's 
troops,  recanted  his  errors,  did  public  pe- 
nance, and  returned  to  his  raonastety. 

In  883,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  King  of 
Germany,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  troops 
who  kept  the  Normansin  check,  ihev poured 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  as 
highupasCoblentz-  they  overran  Flanders, 
and  made  a  stable  of  the  line  chapel  of 
Chariemagne,  ai  Aix-la-Chapelle — a  fa- 
vourite usage  of  the  French  revolutionary 
soldiers,  a^Ut  foitv  or  fifty  years  ago;  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  finest  churches  in 
France  tad  Italy,  which  thoae  desecrators 


of  the  holy  name  of  liberty  had  thus  pro- 
faned. The  Emperor,  Charles  the  BaM, 
returning  from  Itfuy,  besieged  a  large  body 
of  them  in  a  fortified  camp  near  the  Rhine. 
A  treaty  was  made,  and  Godfrey  with  hie 
band  besought  baptisin;  and  received  the 
duchy  of  Friesland.  Sigefrey,  the  other 
chieftain,  promised  peace,  upon  receiving 
a  lame  contribution. 

Albed,  known,  aad  deservedly  so,  as  the 
Great,  was  the.  youngest  of  five  sons  of 
Gthelwulf,  King  of  Weseex,  and  was  bom 
ia  8-19.  At  the  age  of  five  yeais,  faia  father 
declared  him  king  of  a  portion  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
received  the  sacrament  of/confirmation  and 
Ihe  regal  unction  &om  Pope  Leo  IV.  Two 
years  afterwards-,  Ethelwulf  himself  went 
to  the  Holy  See,  taking  Alfred  with  him. 
In  872,  Alfred  became  king  of  Wessex, 
upon  the  death  of  his  broUier  Eihelred. 
Inis  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  the  his- 
tory of  his  disastera  or  of  his  vtttues.  Yon 
are  aware  of  his  being  obliged  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  morasses  of  Somersetshire, 
and  of  the  almost  miraouloua  manner  in 
which  an  opportunity  was  subsequently 
afforded  him,  of  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  his  fitithful  followers, 
and  how  victory  after  victory  enabled  him 
to  free  his  people  from  the  Danish  yoke. 
Gothrun,  the. Dane,  submitted,  and  was  re- 
ceived upon  conditions,  one  of  which  was 
to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  He  was 
instructed,  and  baptized  by  (he  name  of 
Athelstanj  Alfred  himself  being  his  sponsor : 
and.  U  Lmgard  remarks,  "the  followers  of 
Gutfmin  gradually  adopted  the  habits  of 
civilized  life;  and,  by  acquiring  aa  interest 
in  the  soil,  contributed  to  protect  it  from  tfae 
ravages  of  subsequent  adventurers." 

Alfred  applied  himself  to  revise  the  laws, 
to  protect  and  to  re-establish  religion.  He 
waa  a  most  pious  and  exemplary  monarch. 
He  created  a  navy,  seeing  that  it  must  be 
the  best  natural  bulwark  of  the  island ;  he 
instituted  the  mode  of  trial  by  jnry;  he  was 
also  a  patron  of  hteratuie,.  which  he  sou^ 
to  restore  and  to  extend. 

France  was  during  this  period  so  com- 
pletely overrun  by  the  pagans  in  msiiy 
places,  that  thousands  of  Christians,  to  es- 
cape death  or  bondage,  publicly  ranoimoed 
their  religion  and  embraced  the  pagan  riles. 
We  have,  however,  an  interestuiE  arcoonl 
of  the  reHistance  made  by  Paris,  which  then 
only  occupied  the  island  in  the  Seine,  to 
Ihe  passage  of  their  veaseU.  The  Emperor 
Charles  ihe  Fat,  had  confided  it  to  Gozhn, 
its  bishop;  and  he  not  only  animalMd  the 
people  to  ils  defence,  but  fought  at  their 
head,  with  his  nephew  Dralus,  an  abbot, 
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Odo,  Elide,  Count  of  Paris,  and  Robert  his 
brother.  The  Normans  conlinued  the  siege 
for  many  moalhs,  until  the  laat  da^  of 
January,  886,  when  Ihey  turned  the  siege 
into  a  blaok&de,  w^tch  continued  dniiag  a 
year.  The  Normans  carried  their  Teaeels 
iwo  miles  OTer  land  beyond  the  city,  and 
sailed  up,  rava^g  the  conntry.  The  em- 
peror at  la^  relieved  the  city  by  a  dishonour- 
able peace. 

In  S93,  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
sail  aasembled  in  the  port  of  Bouli^e,  in 
France,  nndei  the  command  of  Hastings, 
one  of  the  most  renonnad  of  the  sea-kings, 
for  the  paipose  of  conquering  for  him  a 
kingdom  in  Britain.  By  force  and  stratagem 
they,  dnrinK  three  years,  contended  against 
Alfred ;  and  in  place  of  being  sustained 
against  them  by  the  Danes,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  settlement  in  his  dominions,  he  dis- 
coTered  that  most  of  them  took  advaatage 
of  his  positioa  to  return  to  the  work  of 
plunder.  Alfred,  by  patience,  by  eietlion, 
and  by  tactics,  subdued  them  au,  reetorea 
their  prisoneiB,  and  obtained  from  Hastings 
a  promise  to  leave  the  island  for  ever.  Re- 
turning to  France,  this  chief  made  incursions 
from  the  bonks  of  the  Seine,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  century^  making  a  treaty  with 
King  Charies  the  Smiple,  he  obtained  the 
city  of  Chortres  and  the  adjoining  territory. 

Having  thus  brought  lo  your  view  the 
situation  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  the 
Low -Coun  tries  under  the  Northmen,  to 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  I  return  to 
Ireland. 

Id  853,  a  sealing,  who  is  indifferently 
styled  Ainlave,  Aulifie,  and  Olave,  accom- 
panied by  his  two  brotners,  Silrio  and  Ivar, 
arrived  in  Ireland  from  Norway,  with  ad- 
ditional forces,  and  was  acknowleoged  chief- 
tain by  all  the  Northmen  in  the  island.  Au- 
lifie took  poaseesion  of  Dublin,  which  he 
enlarged.  Ivar  settled  in  Limerick,  which 
he  greatly  improved,  and  Sitrio  began  the 
building  of  Waterford.  War  raged  between 
ihem  and  the  Irish,  and  between  parties  of 
the  Danes  a^inst  each  other;  and  intestine 
divisions  existed  also  amongst  the  Irish,  so 
that  carnage  and  slavery  for  years  devastated 
the  island.  The  Baceosa  was  various.  In 
S60,  Melseachlin,  the  king,  defeated  Aulifie 
with  gieat  slaughter ;  andnine  years  sobse- 
quenUy  this  latter  plundered  Armagh,  burned 
its  sacred  edifices,  and  took  a  large  number 
of  captives.  In  the  next  year  the  two  bro- 
ther*, Aniifie  and  Ivar.  made  a  descent  upon 
Scotland,  and  bumed  Dnnbarton.  AuMe 
died  soon  after  his  return  in  B7l,  and  was 
BDCce«ded  by  Ivar,  who  died  in  673.  In 
884,  diey  plundered  Eildare,  and  carried 
away  netuly  BOO  c^ttirea  to  their  ships.    In 


895,  Aimagh  was  again  devastated,  and  710 
captives  carried  aVay ;  soon  after  this  the 
Danes  were  defeated  and  driven  from  Dublin 
bythemenof  Bregh,headedbyMaol-Finia,  . 
the  son  of  Flanagan,  and  by  the  Leinstei 
forces,  c(»nmanded  by  Cairol.  In  other 
parts  of  the  island  they  also,  at  this  period, 
suffered  great  defeats. 

Not  the  least  curious  of  the  discoveries 
which  are  made  bam  a  perusal  of  the  an- 
cient documents  which  remain  lo  us,  is  the 
wonderful  disposition  by  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence causes  even  the  crimes  of  men  to 
be  made  subservient  to  the  ends  of  mercy. 
In  examining  the  way  in  which  the  Iridi 
who  had  been  carried  into  slavery  by  the 
Nortliman  were  distributed,  I  see  that,  al< 
though  Iceland  did  not  generally  receive  nor 
long  retain  the  tmths  ofthe  Gospel,  yet  they 
were  published  therein  by  some  of  die  Irisn 
c^itives  that  were  carried  ihilher  by  the 
NorwegiwiB  in  this  century.  They  who 
desire  more  information  on  the  subject,  can 
consult  Lanigan's  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Ireland,  vol.  lii.,  o.  20,  i  4,  and  c.  xxii..  i  2. 

I  cannot,  sir,  better  conclude  this  letter 
than  by  suhmittingto  you  the  following  re- 
marks ofthe  learned  historian,  Dr.Lingard,^ 
taken  from  chap.  jxL.  of  his  "Antiquities  ot 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church." 

"The  numerous  massacres  of  the  war 
had  considerably  thinned  the  population  of 
the  country;  and,  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
Alfred  haa  adopted  an  obvious  but  inade- 
quate expedient,  in  the  namralization  of 
several  thousand  Danes.    In  every  county 


the    Ktranj 


lews 


were   intermixed  with   the 


In  East  Aneiia  and  Northumtma 
their  numbers  greaUy  exceeded  the  de> 
scendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  If  the 
sacred  rite  of  baptism  had  entitled  the  bar- 
barians to  the  appellation  and  privileges  of 
Christians,  their  manners  and  notions  still 
reduced  them  to  a  level  with  their  pagan 
brethren.  The  superstitton  of  Scanduiavia 
was  in  many  places  restored.  The  charms 
and  incantatioiiB  of  magic  amnsed  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people;  the  worship  of  Odin 
was  publicly  cotmtenanced,  or  clandestinely 
preserved ;  and  oaths  and  punishments  were 
often  employed  in  vain  to  extort  from  these 
nominal  converts  an  external  respect  for  the 
institations  of  Christianity.  The  morale  of 
many  amongthe  Anglo-Saxons  were  scarcely 
superior  to  Uioee  of  the  naturalized  Danes 
During  the  long  and  eventful  contest,  the 
administration  of  justice  had  been  frequently 
suspended;  habits  of  predatory  warfare  had 
introduced  a  spirit  of  insubordination;  end 
impunity  had  strengthened  the  impube  of 
the  passions.  To  the  slow  and  tranquil  pro- 
fits of  industry,  were  prefened  thp  yidant 
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but  sadden  acquisitionB  of  rapine:  the  roada 

were  infested  with  robbers,  and  the  numbers 
and  audacity  of  the  banditti  oompelled  the 
more  peaceable  inhabitants  to  oeaociate  for 
the  protection  of  their  lives,  faroilieB,  and 

Stoperty.  The  dictates  of  natural  equity, 
le  UwB  of  the  GoBpelj  and  the  reKolaiions 
of  ecclesiastieal  discipline  were  despised. 
The  indissoluble  knot  of  marriage  was  re- 
peatedly disserered  at  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion of  passion  ordisguBt;  anu  in  defiance 
of  divine  and  human  prohibitions,  the  nuptial 
onion  was  frequently  polluted  and  degraded 
by  the  unnatural  crime  of  incest.  To  reform 
the  degeneracy  of  his  subjects,  Alfred  pub- 
lished a  new  code  of  laws,  extracted  from 
those  of  his  predecessorB  and  of  the  Jewish 
leffislator;  and  the  execution  of  forty-four 
judges  in  one  year  shows  both  the  inflexible 
severity  of  the  king,  and  the  depravity  of 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  the  guaidians 
of  national  morals.  That  his  efforts  were 
attended  with  partial  sucoesa,  is  not  im- 
probable ;  but,  from  the  complaints  and 
improvements  of  later  legislators,  it  is  evi- 
dent thai  ii  reqnired  a  enccession  of  several 
generations  before  ihft  ancient  spirit  of 
ricentiousness  could  be  suppressed  and  ex- 
tinguished." 

This,  sir,  though  written  only  for  the 
of  England,  is,  by  parity  of  circumstai 
fairiy  applicable  to  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Christian  world  at  that  period.     Of  that, 
however,  more  hereafter. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Bespectf ul  iy ,  &c., 

t  John,  Bidu^  t^  Charlaton. 
Charleslon,  8.  C,  April  B,  1840. 


LETTER  XVm. 


Sir  : — In  continuing  to  exhibit  the  outline 
of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Northmen 
and  the  Saracens^  my  object  is  to  show  the 
grounds  upon  which  1  shall  explain,  why  so 
many  ages  passed  away  subsequendy  to  the 

Sromul^lion  of  Christianity,  before  Christen- 
om  was  delivered  from  the  evils  of  pre- 
datory incursionSj  and  the  extensive  preva- 
lence of  domestic  slavery.  In  reviewing 
history,  it  is  folly  to  substitute  speculation 
for  the  recital  of  facts;  and  it  is  upon  this 

rinnd  that  I  prefer  the  tedious  recital  which 
give,  to  getting  through  in  a  couple  of 
dashing  letters,  which  would  give  less  ia- 
Eormation  to  the  nnderslanding,  though  tfaey 
might  be  better  calculated  to  glitter  before 
the  imogioalioo. 


We  have  seen  ihat  nearly  all  the  northern 
coast  of  France  was,  if  not  in  possession, 
vet  at  least  in  the  power  of  the  Danes  or 
Northmen,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
Many  of  them,  yielding  to  the  zeal  of  some 
of  the  clergT,  had  embl^c«d  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  amongst  those  who  were  moM 
devoted  to  their  instruction  was  Hervey, 
Archbishop  of  Bheims,  who  consulted  Pope 
John  X.  upon  the  subject.  Charles  the 
Simple,  finding  himself  unable  to  repress 
their  incundons,  by  the  advice  of  hisnoblee, 
treated  wiih  them ;  Francon,  Archbishop  ol 
Rouen,  was  the  mediator.  Charles  gave  in 
full  fee  to  RoUo,  the  Danish  chief,  all  that 
province  thenceforth  known  as  NaimandT) 
and  hiBdanghtet6isle,as  hisspouse.    Rollo 

Eromised  to  become  a  Christian,  and  to  do 
omage  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Fiance 
for  the  dukedom,  of  what  was  subsequently 
known  as  Britanny.  In  912,  having  been 
instructed  by  Francon,  Rollo  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Robert,  and  married  Giale, 
the  daughter  of  Charies  III.,  or  the  Simple. 
The  greater  number  of  his  leading  offieero, 
following  the  example  of  their  chief,  were 
insiructed,  baptized,  and  made  alliance  with 


look  many  years  lo  bring  other  parts  of  the 
country  into  a  similar  position.  Even  in 
Britanny,  as  lata  as  942,  we  find  the  civil 
war,  conspiracy,  and  treason,  fomented  by 
Pagans,  who  sought  to  subdue  those  that 

eofessed  Christianity,  In  943,  WiUiam 
mgsword,  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  ihoa 
slain  by  Arnold,  Count  of  Flanders.  Hugh, 
Duke  of  France,  was  engaged  in  almost 
continual  war  with  a  large  body  of  Pagans 
who  occupied  Evreux  and  the  suirounding 
regions.  Louis  IV,,  or  the  Foreigner  (D'oulre 
raer),had  severe  contests  with  To urmond, 
a  Norman  apostate,  who  sought  to  bring 
Richard,  son  of  William  Longsword  and  his 
Normans  back  to  idolatry,  and  who  for  this 
purpose,  had  formed  an  alhance  with  one 
of  the  Northern  chiefs,  called  Sethric,  or 
Sithric.  who  probably  was  one  of  those  in 
Ireland.  The  confusion  and  barbarity  of 
the  times  was  not  a  little  aided  by  the 
scandals  of  some  of  the  prelates,  who  hod 
been  either  placed  in  their  seats  or  protected 
upon  them  by  the  warriors  of  the  day,  who 
were  often  enemies  of  religion. 

In  England,  after  the  death  of  Alfred,  in  . 
901,  there  continued  peace  for  some  time, 
but  Ethelwold,  the  nephew  of  this  monarch, 
having  disputed  the  succession  with  Edward, 
the  son  of  Al&ed,  and  finding  himself  the 
weaker,  had  recourse  to  the  Danes  then  set- 
tled in  Northumbria,  but  they  were  defeated 
in  their  .efibils  to  sustain  him,  and  the  nn- 
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fortunate  aspirant  himself  was  sluD.  "After 
the  death  of  Elhelwold."  writes  Lingard, 
"  five  vean  elapsed  without  any  imponanl 
act  of  Hostility :  in  9Ifi,  Edwartf  conductBd 
his  forces  into  NoTtbumbria  and  spent  five 
weeks  in  ravaging  the  country,  and  collect- 
ing slaves  and  plonder.  The  next  year,  the 
Northmen  relumed, the  visit." 

After  many  minor  efforts,  the  great  con- 
test for  (he  poBsesBioii  of  En^l^nd  look  place 
in  937  between  Anlaff,  the  Dane,  and  Atbel- 
Etan,  ibe  grandaon  of  Alfred,  and  after  ter- 
rible carnage,  it  was  decided  in  fevour  of 
iie  latter  at  Brunanburgb,  in  Noitbnmbria; 
by  this  result,  Athelatan  became  in  reatity 
the  fiiBt  King  of  Endand.  Lonis  IV.  of 
Fi»nce.  was  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  by 
his  wife  Edgira,  the  sister  of  Athelstui: 
when  Charles  was  cast  into  prison  by  the 
treacheiy  of  Herbert,  Count  of  Vennandois, 
the  Queen  of  France  tied  to  her  brother  in 
England^  who  became  the  protector  of  her 
son  Louis,  dnting  thirteen  years,  whence 
this  latter  received  the  eumame  of  D'Oulrr . 

"  Athelstan  died  in  940,  having  done  much  ' 
to  perfect  the  institutions  which  Alfred  had 
re-established  or  founded  and  improTed.  He  . 
was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  with  whom 
Auliffe  or  Aulaff,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  settled  in  Dublin^  Ireland,  contended, 
as  he  had  done  with  his  brother  and  prede- 
cessor Athelstan,  for  tjie  dominion  of  Eng- 
land. The  Dane  was  more  successfiil  against 
Edmund  than  he  had  been  against  Athel- 
stan, but  he  died  in  941,  and  Edward  reco- 
vered the  territory  over  which  his  father  had 
held  dominion.  He  was  assassinated  in 
946.  His  widow,  Edgiva,  is  said  to  hare 
been  a  princess  of  exemplary  virtue,  whose 
Bolicituoe  for  the  relief  oT  the  indigent,  and 
charity  in  purchasing  the  liberty  of  slaves, 
unongsl  other  acts'  of  piety,  nave  been 
highly  extolled  by  our  ancient  writers!'* 

We  have  seen  that  in  Ireland,  in  903,  the 
Northmen  who  had  possession  of  Dublin 
and  other  parts  of  I^inster,  were  defeated 
and  expelled  by  the  people  of  that  province 
imder  the  conimand  of  Carrol,  and  by  the 
men  of  Bregh  under  Maol  Finia,  who  siib- 
sequendy  became  a  monk  in  Hoimpatrick, 
and  died  in  the  reputation  of  great  sanctity, 
in  903.  TTiey  however  returned,  about  ten 
years  later,  and  a  party  that  landed  at  Wa- 
lerford,  in  914,  were  put  to  the  sword.  An- 
other division,  however,  succeeded  in  plun- 
dering Cork,  Lismore  and  Aghadoe:  and 
about  the  year  916,  they  were  again  in  pos- 
session of  Dublin,  and  ravaged  a  large  por- 
tion of  Leinster,  killing  Angare  Mac  OhoU, 


*  Lingard's  Bistor;  of  Bng'sod,  efa.  i' 


king  of  that  province.  They  were  attacked 
near  Dublin,  in  B19,  by  Niell  Glnnndubh, 
King  of  Ireland,  but  they  made  a  desperate 
resistance  under  the  command  of  their  chiets 
Ivar  and  Sitrio :  the  Irish  monarch  was  slain 
together  with  several  of  his  choice  nobles 
and  the  flower  of  his  army.  In  the  next 
year,  Donogh  who  succeeded  Niell,  avenged 
the  death  of  his  father,  but  though  the  bar- 
barians were  signally  defeated,  yet  we  find 
them,  in  921,  mamh,  under  the  command  of 
their  King  Godfrey,  from  Dublin  to  Armagh 
and  plunder  the  city;  and  here  is  also  the 
first  mstance  in  which  we  perceive,  in  Ire- 
land, the  churches  and  the  officiating  clergy 
to  have  been  spared;  this  leads  to  the  sup- 
position, that  there  roust  have  been  in  that 
band  several  who  had  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion  either  in  France  or  in  England, 
or  perhaps  in  both  countries. 

In  925,  Aulaff  or  Auliffe,  a  son  of  Silric,.  . 
king  of  Northnmbria,  flying  before  Adiel- 
stan,  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  found  many 
of  his  friends;  we  find  also  another  Auliffe 
there,  who  is  called  son  of  Godfred,  thou^ 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  same,  and  that  his 
lather  took  the  name  of  Godfred  in  place  of 
Sitric.  He  with  a  number  of  others  com- 
mitted several  depredations  in  nearly  all  ■ 
parts  of  the  isiana  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  In  947  and  948,  they  suffered  two 
severe  defeats  from  Coneall  fl.,  in  the  latter 
of  which,  their  King  Sracar  and  the  most 
efficient  of  his  army  were  slain.  It  is  con- 
jectured by  the  historians  of  the  day,  that 
those  defeats  caused  a  large  body  of  them, 
for  the  first  time  in  Ireland^  to  offer  them- 
selves as  converts  to  Christianity.  Be  the 
cause  what  it  may, — the  fact  is  well  estab- 
lished that  in  this  year,  laige  bodies  of  the 
Northmen  in  Ireland  embraced  the  Chtis< 
dan  religion,  though  many  of  them  retained 
dieir  predatory  habits;  ae  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  island  proves. 

But  that  which  most  forcibly  strikes  the 
observer  is  ihe  feet  that  not  only  in  Ireland, 
but  in  France,  in  England  and  Flanders,  the 
new  converts  to  the  faith  appear  to  have 
been  but  little  changed  as  a  body,  so  hr  as 
regarded  their  piratical  habits.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  we  find  that  their  conduct  to 
their  captives  was  not  so  cruel,  and  some- 
times they  spared  the  edifices  of  religion 
and  the  clergy.  Nor  was  i(  only  in  those 
regions  which  they  invaded,  Aat  they  as- 
sumed the  Christian  name.  Zealous  mis- 
siunaries  had  been  alao  labouring  during  the 
entire  of  the  tenth  century  in  their  own 
northern  cradle,  and  though  encountering 
formidable  diflicolties  yet  were  their  efibrtB 
in  the  holy  cause  crowned  with  no  incottei- 
derable  euccew;  and  though  fleets  won 
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fitted  oat,  expeditjons  uadertaken,  and  inva- 
sions made,  still  (here  yraa  some  little  miti- 
gation of  the  attendant  evils.  From  980  to 
Uie  close  of  the  century,  their  incuisionB  and 
coDHicts  deaolated  England,  especially  un- 
der Sweyn  and  Olave,  in  995;  thislatterhad 
already  embraced  the  doclrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  when  he  and  his  associate  had  con' 
venea  for  sixteen  thousand  pounds  to  with- 
draw their  troops;  Clave  accompanied  two 
prelates  to  Anaover,  where  he  received  the 
Bacrament  of  confirmation  from  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  promised  Ethelred,  who 
then  was  the  Engtish  monarch,  never  again 
to  draw  his  swoid  against  his  Chriftian 
brethren.  Ha  kept  the  pledge  and  retum- 
mg  to  Norway,  enga^a  in  efforts  to  con- 
vert his  subjects  until  he  was  alain  by 
Swejm.  In  1001,  a  paity  of  the  Northmen 
from  the  opposite  snores  of  Fiance,  com- 
.  mitted  great  depredations  on  the  south- 
wesiem  parts  of  Ethelred's  dominions.  In 
the  next  yeai,  by  the  intervention  of  Pope 
John  XV.,  through  bis  legate  Leo,  assistant 
Bishop  of  Treves,  the  first  wtitten  treaty  ex- 
tant between  an  English  Idng  and  a  foreign 
Knee,  was  made,  to  ealahlish  lasting  peace 
tween  Ethelred  and  Richard,  Duke  or 
Marquis  of  Normandy;  this  was  sealed  by 
the  marriage  of  Ethelred,  then  a  widower, 
with  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard ;  but  the 
neglect  with  which  Ethelred  treated  his 
young  queen,  and  an  atrocious  massacre 
which  he  planned  and  executed  on  the  ISth 


of  November  of  the  same  year,  destroyed 
sJi  prospect  of  harmony.  On  this  dav,  b 
preconcert,  the  Saxons  rose  upon  the  Dtinf 


t  the  island  and  a  general  mas- 
sacre took  place,  not  only  of  pagans  but  of 
Christians;  not  only  of  tnosa  who  had  set- 
tled by  force  in  the  island,  but  of  those  who 
had  been  legally  naturalized;  amongst  the 
victims  was  Gunhilda,  the  sister  of  Sweyn, 
who  had  embraced  Christianity  and  mar- 
ried Falig,  a  naturalized  Northman.  Sweyn, 
during  the  nejl  four  yeafs,  ravaged  the 
country  in  revenge,  and  did  not  oeaBs  until 
he  got  thirty-six  Uioueand  poonds  of  silver. 
He,  keeping  the  letter  of  his  treatv,  violated 
its  Kp'a'a,  for  though  be  remainea  at  home, 
be  secretly  permitted  Turchill  to  proceed 
with  a  fleet  to  renew  the  depredations. 
Canterbuty  amongst  other  places  was  taken, 
from  whicn,  after  great  massacre,  eight  hun- 
dred captives  were  reserved  for  Dondage  or 
ransom ;  the  primate  Elphege  was  kept  din- 
ing several  weeks  prisoner  in  expectation 
of  a  ransom  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and 
04  he  refused  to  send  to  his  clergy  or  to  his 
friends  for  the  money,  he  was  put  to  dealli 
en  Easter  Saturday,  whilst  preaching  to  his 
captors. 


The  Northman  then,  for  a  sum  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  pounds,  sold  his  services  to 
the  King  of  England,  and  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers accepted  settlements  in  the  ialand, 
whilst  the  crews  of  foriy-fiie  ships  swore 
allegiance  to  the  English  monarch.  It  is 
useless  to  exhibit  the  stmggles  subsequently 
between  Ethelred  and  Swejn,  the  contests 
between  Edmond  Ironsides  and  Canute  the 
Dane.  It  wUl  suffice  to  state,  that  in  10i7 
Canute  became  the  monarch  of  England, 
confirming  his  possession  of  the  tlirone  bv 
his  Duplials  with  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethel- 
red. In  the  laws  whicn  this  monarch  pub- 
lished, is  a  severe  ordinance  against  the 
im  of  sending  Chriatiatit  to  be  sold  into 
riavery  in  foreign  countries,  thereby  expos- 
ing them  to  the  daneer  of  falling  into  pa- 
ganism. Upon  the  death  of  Canute,  Ha- 
rold, one  of  his  illegitimate  sons,  took  pos* 
session  of  the  Enelish  throne.  Alfred,  a 
half-brother  of  Edmund  Ironsides,  came 
from  Normandy  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
compete  with  him,  but  was  seized  upon, 
I  the  night  after  he  had  landed,  togethei 
with  his  Tollowers, — some  wore  liberated, 
some  were  condemned  to  Blavery,  and  the 
others  pot  to  cruel  deaths.  Edward  the 
Confessor  succeeded,  and  thus  was  the 
Saxon  line  reinstated  upon  Harold's  death 
This  pious  monarch  restored  as  far  as  he 
could,  the  dominion  of  law,  mitigated  the 
oppression  of  the  slave  and  of  the  vassal, 
and  strove  to  extend  the  inftuence  of  reli- 
gion; he  also  did  much  to  place  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  upon  a  soUd  basis.  Harold 
filled  up  the  short  interval  which  marks  the 

Eeriod  from  the  death  of  Edward  to  the 
attle  of  Hastings,  in  which  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  a  descendant  of  Rallo,  by  a 
desperate  effort  won  the  throne  of  England, 
and  Harold  perished  in  the  field,  and  thus  a 
new  order  oi  goveinment  commences  under 
the  Buccessfuldescendaut  of  the  Northmen. 
I  shall  here  copy  from  the  Appendix  I., 
of  Dr.  Lingard's  History  of  England,  his 
general  description  of  slavery  in  En^and 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasties. 

"The  several  classes,  whose  manners 
have  been  hitherto  described,  conatitated 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  They  alone  were 
possessed  of  liberty,  or  power,  or  property. 
The)'  formed,  however,  out  a  small  part  of 
the  population,  of  which,  perhaps,  not  leas 
than  two-thirds  existed  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
That  all  the  first  advenluiera  were  free- 
men, there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  in  the 
course  of  their  conquests,  it  is  probable  that 
they  found,  it  is  certain  that  they  made  a 
great  numoer  of  slaves.  The  posterity  of 
uese  men  inherited  the  lot  of  their  fathers : 
and  theii  tmmberwas  coiitiiituUy  increased 
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by  the  free-bom  Savons,  who  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  eame  coodition  by  debt,  or  had 
been  made  e^itivM  in  war.  ot  had  beeo 
deprived  of  liberty  in  punistmieni  of  their 
crimes,  or  had  BpoDtaaeoualy  Bunendered 
it  to  escape  the  horrors  of  want  The  de- 
gradatioD  and  enBlarement  of  a  freeman 
were  performed  before  a  competent  num- 
ber of  witnoBSBs.  The  imhaojiy  man  laid 
a  the  ground  hia  sword  and  nie  lance,  (he 


"  Ail  slaves  were  not,  however,  numbered 
in  the  same  class.  In  the  more  ajicient 
laws,  we  find  the  esne  distingiuBhed  from 
the  theow;  and  read  of  female  slaves  of 
Ihs  first,  the  second,  and  the  tlurd  rank.  In 
later  enactments  we  meet  with  bordare, 


cockBels,  parddinKB,  and  other  barbt 
denominationB,  of  which,  were  it  easy,  .it 
would  be  oBelese  to  investigate  the  mean- 
ing. The  most  nomerous  class  consiBted 
of  thoee,  who  lived  on  the  land  of  their 
lord,  near  to  his  mansion,  called  in  Saxon, 
his  tune,  ia  Latin,  his  villa.  From  the  latter 
word,  they  were  bv  the  Normans  denomi- 
natea  villeins,  while  the  collection  of  cot- 
tages in  which  thev  dwelt,  acquired  the 
name  of  village.  Their  respective  serviceB 
were  oiiginally  allotted  to  them  according 
10  the  pleasure  of  their  proprietor.  Some 
tilled  his  lands,  others  exercised  for  him  the 
tnidBB  to  which  they  had  been  edncaled. 
In  return  they  received  certain  nortions  of 
land  with  other  perquiBiteB,  for  uie  support 
of  themselves  and  theii  families.  But  all 
were  alike  deprived  of  the  privileges  of 
freemen.  They  wer*  forbidden  to  c 
arms.  Heir  persons,  families,  and  g( 
of  every  description,  were  the  ptopeny  of 
their  lord.  He  could  dispose  of  them  as  he 
pleased,  either  by  gifl  or  sale;  he  could 
amiei  them  to  the  soil  or  remove  them 
from  it ;  he  could  transfer  them  with  it  to  a 
new  proprietor,  ot  leave  them  by  will  to  his 
heirs.    Out  of  the  hmidreds  of  instances 

E reserved  by  our  ancient  writers,  one  mar 
e  sufficient.  In  the  charter  Dy  whicn 
Harold  of  Buckenhale  gives  his  manor  of 
Spalding  to  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  he 
enumerates  among  its  appendagea,  Colgrin, 
his  bailiff;  Harding,  his  smith;  Lefstan,  his 
carpenter;  Elstan^  his  fisherman;  Osmund, 
his  miller,  and  nme  others,  who  probably 
were  hnsbandmen;  and  these  with  their 
wives  and  children^  their  ^oods  and  chattels, 
and  the  cottages  m  which  they  live,  he 
tranefera  in  pcipemal  possession  to  the 
abbey. 


"  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  hardships  of  their  condition  were  con> 
siderahly  imtigated  by  the  influence  of  their 
religion.  The  bishop  was  apfxtinted  the 
protector  of  the  slaves  within  nis  dioceaa; 
and  his  authority  was  employed  in  shielding 
them  from  appregsion.  Their  lords  were 
frequently  admonished  that  slave  and  free- 
men were  of  equal  value  in  the  eye  of  the 
Almighty :  that  both  had  been  redeemed  at 
the  same  price ;  and  that  the  master  would 
be  judged  with  the  same  rigour  as  he  had 
exercised  towaida  hie  dependants.  In  ge- 
neral, the  services  of  the  slave  were  fixed 
and  certain ;  if  be  performed  them  faith- 
fully, he  was  allowed  to  retain  hie  Bavings, 
and  many  of  those  who  cultivated  portions 
of  land,  or  had  received  permieedon  to  exer- 
cise their  trades  in  the  burghs,  acquired  a 
cemparatiTe  degree  of  opulence,  which 
enabled  them  to  purchase  their  liberty  from 
(be  kindnesB  or  avarice  of  theii  lords.  Even 
the  laws  suppose  some  kind  of  property  in 
the  alave,  amce  tbey  allow  him  to  commute 
the  legal  puniahmant  of  whipping  for  a  fine 
of  six  ^illingB,  and  fix  the  relief  of  a  villein 
on  a  iaxm  at  the  price  of  his  best  beasL 

"■nie  proapect  of  obtaining  their  freedom 
was  a  powerfiil  stimuluE  to  industry  and 
good  behaviour.  Besides  those  who  were 
able  to  purchase  it  themselves,  ~many  ob- 
tained it  from  tbe  bounty  of  beDe&ctors. 
Some  were  emancipated  by  the  justice  and 
gratitudB  of  their  masters ;  otbera  owed  their 
jreedom  to  moliveB  of  reUgion.  When  the 
celebrated  Wilfrid  had  received  from  Edol- 
walcb.  King  of  Sussex,  the  donation  of  the 
isle  of  SeLsey,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
male  and  Kmale  slaves,  the  bishop  in- 
Btructed  them  in  the  Christian  faith,  bap- 
tized them,  and  immediately  made  them 
free.  Their  manumiwion  was  an  act  of 
charity  fiequently  inculcated  bythe  preach- 
ers: and  in  most  of  the  wills  which  are 
still  extant,  we  meet  with  directionB  for 
granting  linerty  to  a  certain  number  of 
slaves.  But  the  commiseratian  of  the  cha- 
ritable was  mom  excited  by  the  condition 
of  wiU  thtou!  (those  who  had  been  reduced 
to  slavery  by  a  judicial  sentence}  than  of 
sneh  as  naa  been  bom  in  that  state,  and 
had  never  tased  (he  blessings  of  liberty. 
By  the  bishops  in  the  ConnciTof  Calouith, 
it  was  weed  to  bee,  at  their  decease,  every 
stave  of  that  desoripdon;  and  similar  pro- 
visions are  inserted  in  the  wills  of  the  ladv 
Wynfteda,  of  Athelstan,  son  of  Kmg  Ediel- 
red,  and  of  .£lfric,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.  Their  mannmissionj  to  be  l^al,  was 
to  oe  perfomied  in  public,  m  the  markM,  in 
(he  court  of  the  hundred,  or  in  the  church 
at  the  foot  of  the  principal  altu.    The  lord, 
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taking  the  hand  of  the  slave,  ofleied  it  1 
the  bailiff,  Bheriff,  or  clergymao,  gave  him 
a  Hword  and  a  lance,  and  told  him  that  the 
ways  were  open,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  go  wheiesoever  he  pleaeed. 

''  Before  I  conclude  this  subject, 
per  to  add  that  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
daves  publicly  prevailed  during  the  whole 
<rfthe  Anglo-Saxon  period.  TlieBe  uilhappy 
men  were  sold  like  cattle  in  the  markel; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a,  slave 
was  usually  estimaled  at  four  times  the 
price  of  an  ox.  To  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign slaves  no  impediment  had  ever  been 
opposed;  the  export  of  native  daves  was 
foroidden  uuder  severe  penallieB.  But  habit 
and  the  pursuit  of  sain  had  taosht  the  Nor- 
thumbriana  to  bid  defiance  to  ell  the  efforta 
of  the  legislatore.  Like  the  savages  of  Af- 
rica, they  are  said  to  have  carried  off,  not 
only  theur  own  cotintryroen,  but  even  their 
ftienda  and  relatives;  and  to  have  sold  them 
as  slaves  in  the  pons  of  the  ooDiineni.  The 
men  of  Bristol  were  the  last  to  abandon  this 
nefarious  traffic.  Their  agents  travelled 
every  part  of  the  country;  they  were 
Btmcled  to  give  the  highest  price  for  femalea 
in  the  tdate  of  pregnancy;  and  the  slave 
^ips  reeularly  sailed  from  that  port  to  Ire- 
land, where  ihey  were  secure  of  a  ready 
and  profitable  market.  Their  obstinacy 
yielded,  however,  not  to  the  severity  of  the 
magistratas,  but  to  the  zeal  of  Wulatan. 
BisEop  of  Worcester.  That  prelate  visileu 
BristM  several  years  successively,  resided 
for  moniha  tc^ether  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  preached  on  every  Sunday  against  the 
barbarity  and  irreligion  of  the  dealera  in 
slaves.  At  la«  the  merchants  were  con- 
vinced by  his  reasons,  and  in  that  gild  so- 
lemnly bound  themselves  to  renounce  the 
trade.  One  of  the  members  was  soon  afler 
tempted  lo  violate  his  engagement.  His  per- 
fidy was  punished  with  toe  loss  of  his  eyes. 

"  We  nave  still  to  consider  a  class  of 
men,  partly  free,  and  partly  slaves,  the 
habitants  of  the  cities,  buighs  and  pc 
which  were  the  property  sometimes  ot  o  , 
lomelimea  of  several  opulent  individuals. 
The  bargheiB  were  in  general  tradesmen 
and  mechanics,  divided  into  two  olasses : 
tiu  one  of  men  who  held  their  houses  by  a 
fixed  rent,  and  were  at  liberty  to  (}uit  them 
when  they  pleased ;  the  other  of  villeins,  or 
the  descendants  of  villeins,  who  had  been 
permiiied  to  migrate  from  the  country  for 
uie  benefit  of  trade,  and  lived  in  houses 
which  were  conmdered  as  portions  of  the 
manors  to  which  the  original  setders  had 
belonged. — The  buyers  were  still  aimexed 
to  the  soil,  and  transferable  vnth  it;  and 
w«i«  adll  compelled  to  do  eerrioe  in  like 


manner  with  their  brethren  in  the  coontty. 
But  all  possessed  superior  advantages. 
They  were  better  protected  from  the  attack 
of  an  enemy'  they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
a  market  for  the  sale  ot  their  wares. — They 
formed  gilds  or  corporations^  which  guaran- 
teed the  good  conduct  of  their  members,  and 

chief  lord.  But  Uie  privileges  and  burdens, 
the  customs  and  services  of  the  inhabitants 
of  different  buighs,  and  frequently  of  those 
in  the  some  burgh,  were  so  various,  com- 
plex, and  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  arrange  them  under  distinct  beads,  or  to 
describe  them  with  accuracy. — They  ori^- 
nated  in  the  wants,  the  caprice,  the  favour 
of  the  several  proprietors;  and  those  who 
desire  a  more  ample  gratification  of  their 
curiosity  on  this  subject  must  have  recourse 
to  the  authentic  pages  of  Domesday." 

In  Ireland,  after  the  conversion  of  the 
Northmen  had  coiomenced,  as  we  have 
previously  seen,  In  the  year  948,  we  hava 
nearly  a  repetition  of  the  former  scenes  of 
turmoil,  until  the  power  and  spirit  of  this 
fbnnidable  and  reBUesa  race  were  broken  at 
Clontori;  near  Dublin,  on  the  33d  of  April, 
(Good  Friday)  in  the  year  1014,  when  they 
suffered  an  irrecoverable  defeat  from  the 
Irish  forces  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  monarch,  Brian  Boroimhe,  who 
at  the  age  of  B6  years  drew  up  his  troops 
in  good  order  and  led  them  to  victory. 
Though  in  its  results  Ireland  had  to  reioico 
in  the  perfect  overthrow  of  those  ruthless 
invaders,  yet  had  she  to  weep  over  the 
bodies  of  Brian,  of  his  son  Mort^b,  who 
fell  in  the  63d  year  of  his  a^,  and  of  his 

Erandson  Turlogb,  together  with  those  of  « 
oat  of  the  nobility  and  most  valiant  wu- 
riors  who  fell  for  the  liberation  of  thoir 
country. 

-Here,  sir,  J  shall  close  what  I  bad  lo  re> 
mark  of  the  impedimeitta  created  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland  to  the  progress  of  i«- 
ligion  and  the  mitigation  of  slavery  by  the 

iiiratical  Northmen.    1  shall  have  still  to  un- 
bld  more  of  the  difficulties  upon  the  cmi- 
"inente  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 
I  have  the  tionour  to  be,  air, 
Respectftilly,  &c., 

t  JOHM,  Bi^op  tf  OaHatoH. 
CbtileatOD,  S.  C,  April  33d,  1840. 

[The  ibort  note  whirJi  follows  wMsant  b* 
Biahop  England  lo  ibe  Editor  oTtha  "JVunf- 
Idsjr,''  sfter  ttupending  ihs  publication  of  his 
letters] 
To  (he  Editois  of  ibe  U.  S.  Catholic  MisoeUanr. 

Gextlxmen  ;— Hy  more  pressing  dotiea 
will  not  peimit  me  for  some  weeks  to  coo- 
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tioDe  the  letters  on  Ae  oompUilHlity  of  do- 
mestic slaveiy  with  practical  religion.  I 
have  been  asked  by  many,  a  qoeation 
which  I  may  a«  well  a[}Bwer  at  once,  viz.; 
Whether  I  am  friendly  to  the  «xietence 
or  continuatioti  of  slaverer  1  I  am  not — boi 
I  algo  see  the  impossibility  of  now  abtdish- 


ing  it  here.    When  it  can  and  ought  to  be 
abolished,  is  a  question  Ibi  the  legislatoie 

Yoare,  with  esteem, 
t  JoHH,  BiAop  (fCharlaUM. 
ChsriMion.  Fab.  39, 1841. 


CO>rrRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 
OF  AMERICA. 


[Thia  EaMy,  [>ccuiDned  b;  an  irlicls  in  lbs  N.  AmericBD  RoTiew  for  Jaiy,  1884,  in  which  wera 
conLiioMl  totnt  Tisaa  and  general  denuncialiona  of  ibe  corrupiion  of  ibe  Cnlhalic  religion  in  (ha 
Soaib  Amertcan  Stalea,  ia  ohiefly  devoted  lo  an  eipoaure  of  aoine  of  ihe  biaioricsl  fallacies  and 
miarapreMnlaliona  of  law*,  uaagea,  and  doBlrineB,  upon  which  auch  charges  are  uanallf  banded. 
The  greater  pari  ia  occupied  with  an  accurate  oiplanaiion  of  the  Bi^ll  of  the  Cruaadee  and  Ibe 


TUX  H<WTH  AHCmClM   BEVIBW. 

It  is  not  without  feelings  of  deep  regret 
that  we  are  compelled  to  charge  tbe  e^tor 
of  this  work  with  having  done  serioua  injus- 
tice to  our  religion  in  his  nnmbet  for  July 
lut.    We  hope,  we  tmet,  it  was  on  his 

En  unlntenbonal, — yet,  wbaterer  might 
ve  been  his  motive  and  his  impreEaion, 
Ibe  fact  is  that  he  has  libelled  tbe  Roman 
CalhoUc  religion.  Were  the  &cta  which  he 
allies  Xtaa,  we  should  not  dissent  from  his 
concluBions;  for  some  of  those  be  adduces 
the  anthorily  of  writers  whom  he,  we  sup- 
pose, believed  to  be  good  witnesses.  We 
wonld  then  exculpate  him  from  so  much : 
bat  he  states  other  &ctB  as  if  he  had  before 
him  the  documents  upon  which  he  rested 
IB  authority, — and  if  he  had  those  docu- 
ments, and  read  them  with  the  slightest  at- 
tention, upon  reperusing  his  own  article  he 
mnat  perceive  a  total  aberration  in  his  etate- 

The  article  of  which  we  complain  is  Art 
If.  p.  158,  on  South  America.  In  all  that 
lu  writes  concerning  the  pohtical  boudage 
irf  the  Spanish  colonies,  whatever  our  con- 
victions or  feelings  may  be,  we  at  present 
have  no  c()ncera.  In  all  his  hopes  and 
wiohes  for  the  wel&re  and  prosperity  of 
our  neighbouring  republics,  we  most  hear- 
tily concur.  But  in  all  that  he  has  written 
conceniiiig  our  religion,  we  b^  to  inform 
him,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  be  eufli- 
•^tly  acquaiitled  with  the  anbject  of  which 


he  treats,  and  that  he  assumes  as  fitcts 
many  things  which  are  tmtrae. 

In  p.  144  he  informs  us,  that: 

"In  [he  falure  pegea  of  our  journal,  we  hops 

to  exhibit  from  lime  lo  time  ea  full  and  minotc 
a  view  of  the  revolulionary  bialory  of  South 
America  aa  ibe  naiute  of  our  work  will  admit. 


We  have  ecceaa  li 


ject  which  ia 
try  than  ila  ic 


daiiy  sainiDg  atrennb  I 
and  lEe  new  republica 


'iaia,  which  v 


.-  do  reasonable  jaa  .. . 

lUch  leaa  understood  in  this  conn- 

riii  deaerve,  or  than  our  inlereits 

laid  seem  lo  require, — eapecialty 

when  relationa  of  ihe  moal  inlimale  kind  ars 

hbetween  the  United  Slates 

republica al  the  South." 

This  is  a  reason  whv  we  are  the  mom 
anxious  that  he  should  oe  better  infomed 
a«  regards  oui  leiigion;  for  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  misrepresenUd  to  our  fiaUow-citizena, 
and  to  the  reading  world,  by  an  authority 
which  is  deservedly  respected.  We  aie 
aware  that  the  editor  condemns  our  reUgion 
as  corrupted  and  mperstitious;  we  are  aware 
that  he  IS  under  what  we  will  call  aa  eno- 
neoQs  impression,  that  it  is  unhvourable  to 
republicanism.  Upon  these  topics  we  think 
very  differently  fnim  him ;  but  this  ia  not 
the  ground  of'^out  complaint.  We  do  not 
even  object,  that  in  p.  192  he  writes  of  Ro- 
Cotholics:  "The  Kpiritnal  guides  of 
the  people  were  the  wokt  uiehies  to  their 
peace  and  happiness ;  phecbpt  uid  exam- 
vix  conspired  to  scatter  poison  in  the  hearts 
of  the  unsuspecting,  to  corrdpt  the  springs 
of  good  principle,  and  ExnKauiSH  the  light 
of  moral  truth."  We  do  not  complun  of 
this,  and  more  than  this:  we  dioold  blosli 
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to  write  it  of  the  Unitariana ;  aad  when  we 
deNgnate  this  division  of  personn,  it  is  not 
to  cliarge  them  with  being  mora  corrupt 
than  others,  but  to  aak  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
view what  would  be  his  feelings  did  we 
wantonly  tbas  attack  that  body,  to  which  we 
understand  be  belong.  . 

But  WB  do  complain  that  the  whole*bor- 
lion  of  his  article  wliich  describes  the  Stdls 
(ftlu  Cnaada,  is  a  palpable  misetalemenl ; 
and  we  do  complain  thai  his  section  on  the 
Eccleiiaetical  Hierarchy  ia  little  better.    As 
yet,  we  acquit  the  editor  of  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  intentional  misieptesentation ;  bu1 
he  must  permit  qb  to  prove  our  asaeiti< 
and  thougn  oui  feelings  have  been  dee 
wmmded,   we   shall,   we   trust,   avoid   t 
sort  of  disrespectful,  we  may  call  it  c 
lemptUDUB  language,  with  which  it  i» 
even,  by  scholars. and  gentlemen,  deemed 
illiberal  to  assail  us.     As  we  cannot,  in 
present  number,  give  all  the  necessary 
planatioa,  we  shall  only  insert  the  first  por- 
tion whicn  we  mean  to  examine. 

Extract  htna  North  American  Reviewi 
No.  kUv.  for  July,  1824,  pp.  186,  187,  and 
188: 

"  Bai  ibe  mast  eiirooidinaiv  inipoaitiaii  in  the 
'  whole  cBislo^ue,  was  the  iii  wvisd  tfarough  the 
inUriiniBDtBtity  of  the  church, — which  practised 
on  [be  credulity,  comipted  ifae  morals,  tnd  de- 
graded The  character  of  the  people,  at  the  tame 


.J]  *o  pious  a  work.     Ciulom,  which 

eaiBblishei  everiFlhins,  brought  ifaeie  bulla  inio 
general  ate ;  and  lor  many  ages  ihey  have  beeo 
lialmed  on  ibe  people  in  Spain,  ignotanl  and 
wiae.  as  posseeeing  a  vinue  and  a  power  which 
could  only  come  from  heaven.  And,  as  ifio  fii 
the  lui  seal  of  degradalion  on  the  Americana, 
these  precions  devicea  of  aupeialition 


caled  double  the  heneSts  of  ooe.*  2.  The" bull 
for  eating  milk  and  eggt  during  Lent.  This  wa« 
inlended  only  for  eccleBiastice,  and  persons  not 
holdiog  the  firei,  which  enlilled  the  poweawr  lo 
all  the  adtaoiages  of  both,  3.  The  ixU  of  tit 
dead,  Suta  dt  Defiintot ,  which  noa  indiapensabla 
10  rescue  departed  souls  from  purgatory.  It  was 
bougbi  by  Lbe  relations ofa  deceased  perBon.  at 
soon  aa  passible  after  death ;  and  poor  people 
wer*  thrown  into  agonies  of  grief  and  lamenia- 
lion.  if  lbe;  were  no:  able  lo  purchase  Ibis  pass- 
port for  the  spirit  of  a  relative  autTeriag  the 
miseries  of  pureaiorv,  4,  The  bvU  ofcampoii- 
\  tian,  whicli  rereased  persons  who  hod  stolen 
i  goods  from  the  obligaiion  lo  reslore  ihem  to  the 


icbed  t< 


One 


light  c 


ndnioi 


I,  that  ihe  pen 


when  stealing,  had  noi  been  moved  thereto  bjr 
any  rorelhousht  of  the  vitiue  or  a  bull  lo  make 
the  property  faia  own,  and  his  conacientw  while. 


the 


thia  email  condition,  ifae  bull  convened 
all  arolen  goods  into  the  tme  and  lawful  properly 
of  the  ibief  It  had  the  powar.  moreover,  lo 
correct  the  moral  ofiences  of  false  weights  and 
measureg.  tricka  and  fraud  in  trade,  and,  in 
short,  all  iboae  little  obliquities  of  principle  and 
conduct,  lo  which  awindlers  resort  id  rob  honest 
people  of  their  possession  a.  '  It  assures  ihe  put- 
chaaer,'  ssys  Depone,  '  the  absolute  property  id 
whatever  ha  may  obtain,  by  modes  that  OLurht 
10  have  conducted  him  la  lbe  gallowe,'  The 
price  of  Ibees  bulla  depended  on  the  amount  of 
goods  stolen;  but  it  is  just  to  add,  that  only  fifty 
of  ihem  could  be  taken  by  Ifae  same  person  in  ■ 
year. 

"  The  price  of  the  Bula  de  Cnaada  was  filed 
by  the  commissaryi  and  varied  according  to  lbe 
quality  of  the  parchasers.  In  the  mandate  of 
the  commissary  general  for  the  year  ISOl,  he 
aays,  '  the  price  la  a  little  raised,  but  it  ia  on 
account  of  the  new  expenses  of  government,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  eilinguishing  the  royal  cer- 
tificalea.  which  the  acarciiy  of  money  in  a  iime> 

*  The  Laws  of  the  Indies  do  not  profess  u> 
determine  ihe  virlues  of  the  Bala  de  Crumda  ; 
ihey  prescribe  with  great  formality  in  what 
manner  ibey  shall  be  sold,  and  the  revenue  se- 
cured. The  Comiteariode  la  Cruiadii  possesHd 
coneiderabie  authority  independent  of  the  vice* 
Reeop.  de  Ley.  Lib.  I.  Til.  20. 


Solona: 


ed  alter  the  torturing  engine  of  laiBlion  had  done 
ils  beavieat  work, 

"The  bulla  were  issued  every  two  yeare,  sent 
overto  America  from  Spain,  and  sold  out  by  the 
priests  under  the  direciion  of  a  commiaeary,  sp. 
pointed  to  superintend  this  branch  of  the  reve- 
nne.  They  were  of  four  kinda.  l.The6i<Ii/or 
tke  Iieiag,  or  Bula  de  Cnttada,  so  called  because 
it  hss  some  traditionary  connexion  with  the  Bulla 
of  the  Crusades.  It  was  deemed  eesential  for 
every  person  lo  possess  this  bull,  and  ils  virtnea 
were  innumerable.  Whoever  purchased  it  mizht 
be  absolved  from  all  crimea,  eicept  heresy,  liy 
any  prieet ;  and  even  of  heresy  he  could  never 
be  suspected,  with  this  ahield  lo  protect  him. 
On  last  days  be  might  eat  aoyihiiiK  but  meat, 
■ad  on  other  dsya  he  was  siempted  from  many 


formation  concarning  the  BtUa  de  Cr%zada,  and 
aays  Ibe  ressoD  why  it  was  extended  to  two 
years,  instead  of  one  as  in  Spain,  was  the  diS- 
cuhy  of  sending  them  la  the  remote  provinces  iu 
South  America  in  bo  abort  a  time  ;  and  if  no 
more  than  one  year  were  allowed,  their  virtue 
would  be  dealroyed  before  they  could  be  re- 
ceived by  the  people.  Some  of  the  Spanish 
writers  complained  ihal  this  waa  an  undue  in. 
dulgence,  and  that  the  revenue  suffered  by  it. 
Soloriano  thinka  olherwisc,  as  by  shortening 
the  lime,  the  sales  would  be  much  diminished 
in  the  interior,  where  Ihe  bulls  would  arrive  loo 
late.    Besides,  he  ssya  the  plan  of  reiaininp  tb« 
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loUnra,  and   aibei 


■nym 


'■""iTuil'" 


propenj  demanded,   iho  bui!  wm   —   ... 

iDB.— ipd  ibe  purcbuer  bid  ifae  comrormf  rs- 
flKting,  ihil  oe  tiKl  defrauded  bioueir.  and 
ihrowa  away  bia  money.  Such  ■  deception  was 
leldom  known,  ovsn  wbere  ihe  amouni  of  a 
's  properly  hsd  escaped  ihe  acrutiny  of  ihe 


officei 


n  and  produciive  iban  i 

lODa  traffic  in  acrsps  of  brown  paper, 
nmembeied,  ibal  tbeae  bulla  were  BTailabla  for 
l«o  yeaiB  aoly,  and  then  ihe  people  were  a^iin 
TO  be  plundered  by  ihia  infnmoua,  Juggling  artifice 
to  stir  np  their  pasaione  and  iniereaia.  atid  e»en 
to^nicken  i  heir  Crimea,  where  this  could  be  done 
wilb  a  beller  prospecl  of  graapins  iheir  money. 
But  thii  league  of  iba  ponera  of  darkneas  ia  faat 
dinolTing;  reliRiDn  could  not  be  mocked,  nor 
jmijce  ouiraged  any  longer  ;  and  if  ibe  revotu- 
non  had  done  no  other  thing  than  relieve  iho 
minda  ofeiiieen  mitliona  of  people  from  a  thral- 
iloDi  BO  barbarouB  and  debuing,  (be  deed  would 
of  itaeir  be  a  good  reward  for  ibe  aaeri&cea  and 
•n^ringB  ihaa  far  endured  by  (he  Soulh  Aneri- 
ciita  in  gaining  thair  iBdependence." 

The  hutory  of  the  origin  and  oontiiiutnce 
of  thcM  bulls,  might  at  firat  eight  appear  of 
DO  impoTlance  to  their  present  nature;  how- 
ever, anch  an  imprsaaion  would  bo  erro- 
neous, for  without  some  knowledge  of  their 
hiatoty,  it  nonid  be  impossible  to  have  a 
t^orrecl  idea  of  thoir  naturR.  We  flhalj, 
therefore,  ae  briefty  as  possible,  give  such 
a  sketch  as  will  be,  we  trust,  sufficient.  In 
page  1B4  of  the  Review,  the  edilt»  has  the 
toUowing  passage : 

"  TheaI«FtiaI,faoriEinaledin  Old  Spain  during 
Ibe  wan  againat  the  Moora,  and  waa  granted  to 
defray  the  eipenaeaof  thoae  ware.  It  waa  limit- 
ed 10  tbree  yeara,  but  waa  after warda  extended; 
■ltd  againat  all  tbe  nrinciplea  afequitable  govern- 
ment, it  waa  nnlailcd  as  an  elernal  inheritance 
on  the  Spanish  pravincea  in  South  America." 

Now,  our  object  is  not  to  advocate  eidier 
ihia  laz  upon  sales  which  is  here  described, 
nor  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  jus- 
tice or  injuBtii:e  of  extending  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonies, — but  to  show  a  fact,  viz.,  that 
the  tax  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
wars  against  the  Moors  was  extended  to 
iVew  Spain,  as  well  as  to  Old  Spain. 

We  find  another  fact  whicii  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Ihe  reviewer  in  page  196,  viz.: 
That  in  tBe  jrear  1619,  ChaiieB  V.  changed 


the  n 


z  the 


American  territory  an  integral  part 
^laniah  kingdom.  In  point  of  law,  there- 
fore, we  apprehend  it  would  not  be  very 
preposterous  to  assert,  that  Ihe  taxes  to 
which  one  portion  of  the  kingdom  was 
liable,  might  be  extended  to  the  other  por- 
tion. The  Amerioans  might  not  have  been 
vol-  III. 


faidy  dealt  with,  either  by  dieir  own  local 
rulere,  by  Ae  Coimcil  of  the  Indies,  or  by 
the  king, — but  still  this  would  not  destroy' 
the  principle  of  the  liabilityto  taxation.  We 
also  find  the  fact  that  they  were  made  liaUe 
to  tbe  tax  aieavaida,  which  was  imposed  to 
dehay  the  expense  of  the  Moorish  wars. 
Upon  the  same  principle  they  were  made 
liable  to  the  lax  of  the  Bula  dt  Cruzada, 
which  was  one  of  exactly  the  same  de- 
scription as  that  of  akavalda.  Thus  we  find 
it  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  lax, — but  a  civil 
tax  paid  to  the  king  for  tbe  eipeoaes  of  the 

tt  inquiiy  regards  its  origin. 
:se  we  do  not  expect  the  revieww 
to  beluve  the  truth  of  onr  religious  doc- 
trines, neither  are  we  now  entering  upon 
the  discussion  of  their  Irutb,  but  we  aie 
about  to  state,  in  tact,  what  are  some  of 
nir  doctrines. 

We  beheve  that  the  church  has  power  to 
egulate  eccleaiastical  discipline,  and  that 
she  received  tliis  power  from  our  Lord  Jesns 
Christ 

We  believe  that  a  part  of  the  discipline 
coDsists  in  observing  days  of  fast  and  days 
of  abstinence,  and  that  she  has  anthority  to 
Bpeoity  those  days,  and  to  regulate  the  ox- 
-  ntofthatabsiineoce. 

We  believe,  of  course,  that  she  has  ttie 
power  of  repealing  those  laws  which  she 
thus  makee,  and  ofinodifying  them,  and  of 
dispensing  occasionally,  when  she  shall  see 
cauE«,  with  the  observance  of  some  or  all 
of  them. 

We  believe  this  dispenealiori  may  be 

ried  bv  the  Pope,  who  is  the  head  of 
cbnrcb,  to  individuals  or  to  collective 
bpdies. 

Upon  those  principles  we  shall  explain 
tbe  part  regardmg  fasting  and  abstinence. 

Another  point  of  doctrine  in  our  church, 
is  that  in  giving  jniisdiction  to  a  prieet  to 
hear  confessions,  the  bishop  has  it  in  his 
power  to  give  it  either  full)'  or  partially. 
Of  course  if  oidy  partial  jari^iction  has  been 
given,  and  the  olenyman  finds  the  per- 
son who  applies  for  nis  ministry  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  exceptions  ot  reserralkms 
which  affect  bia  jurisdiction,  this  petson 
should  apply  to  a  priest  having  fall  powera, 
or,  as  it  IS  usually  expressed,  power  to  ab- 
solve from  all  crimes  and  censures.  But  of 
course  this  does  not  mean  that  he  has 
power  to  absolve  &om  any  crime,  unless 
the  penitent  has  dispositious  which  will  jus- 
tilyhim  before  God. 

This  will  explain  that  part  regarding  the 
choice  of  a  confessor. 

We  prooeed  to  examine  facts.  Towards 
the  cloee  of  the  eleventh  century,  Peter  the 
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Hennit  filled  llie  oeatn  of  Europe  with  the 
ule  of  snfferiiiKB  of  tlie  Chntbans  in  the 
'  Kast,  and  Pope  Urban  II.  at  th«  Council  of 
Clenncnt,  ia  1095,  published  the  first  Cm- 
sada  to  deliver  tne  Grreek  and  Asiatic 
ChuroheB  from  the  cruel  penecuiioiia,  hu- 
miliationB  and  maseacrea  of  the  Mabomel- 
anB.  On  this  occaaion,  the  mmiamoii  of  all 
canonical  peoancea,  full  or  plenary  absolu- 
tion  from  all  ecc)asiastioal  ceoBmes  which 
had  been  incorred  for  prerions  orimea,  and 
plenary  indulgence,  or  the  renuBoioo  of  all 
the  temporal  puDieliiueDt  due  to  sine  v^ath 
had  feen  remilttd  bt  the  Mbhct  of  i 
thnntgli  the  laa-ili  of  our  Rtdttmtr,  tc^ether 
with  a  dlBpeneation  from  certain  fasts  and 
abBtinenoea.  wa«  by  Ihia  Bull  of  the  Cmsade 
thoa  publiidted,  granted  to  all  those  who 
tnlA  frcftr  ^itmnHont,  undertook  an  emer- 
priaa  which,  uei  Bolsmn  d^beretion,  had 
Deen  pronounced  nut,  neceBaary,  and  meri- 
foriouB,  and  whicn  appeared  to  be  more 
called  for  \>j  the  drcnmBtsncea  of  ihe  timea 
than  the  present  state  of  Greece  demands 
the  Byinpalhf  and  aid  of  modera  Christiana. 
Tike  Bull  of  the  Ciusade  waa  then,  in  this 
tiev,  a  law  exempting  a  class  of  penona 
who  were  looked  upon  as  engaged  in  a 
aerrice  meritoriouB  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man,  useful  to  religion  and  homani^,  ex- 
mptiiw  those  men  from  the  (fieiMkiii  of  a 
eneraTecoleaiaatiral  law,  and  exiendinc  to 
.piritual  benefitaof  which  uer 
were  suppoeea  capable,  for  leaBons  which 
were  deemed  sufficient.  To  eater  upon  the 
history  of  the  Ciasades  is  no  pan  of  oui  ob- 
ject, we  shall  not  therefore  puinue  it.  The 
first  bull  of  this  sort  given  to  Spain,  was  by 
Pope  Gelauus  II.  in  lllB. 

Spain  had  long  gioaned  under  die  iHaat- 
ieh  yoke,  and  her  Bbna  and  her  kin^  be- 
quently  attempted  her  deliveruice.  In  the 
year  1128,  exactly  ten  yean  after  their  first 
eelabliahmeol  at  JMuealera,  six  of  the  nine 
original  fcnighHt  Templan,  who  came  to 
Ftance,  ai^pbed  to  the  Council  of  Bishops, 
then  ailting  U  Troyea,  for  a  coustitutiou  and 
mlee ;  the  council  acceded  to  their  request 
and  tefeired  their  fonnalion  to  Bernard,  the 
faiDOtia  Aibot  of  ClaraTal.  The  rule  was 
UKOM,  and  amongst  other  regulations  was 
one  (M  abstinence  on  Mondays,  WedneHlays. 


gener 
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Pridaya.     They  eot  ,  __ 

^nin  npctt  coiHCtioa  of  defending  them 
against  the  Moora.  About  1160  a  report 
was  cnrrent  that  the  Arabs  were  bringing  a 
^al  army  to  attack  the  town  of  CalUrava, 
in  Castile,  which  was  one  of  their  com- 
nunderies.  Knowing  their  weakneee,  the 
knisjus  resigned  the  town  to  Sancho  UL, 


King  of  Castile ;  anabbotofCiteaiiz,golthe 
place  for  his  order  upon  the  same  condi- 
lioDB  that  the  Templars  had  held  it,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  granted  privileges.  < 
similar  to  those  of  the  Bull  of  the  Cnieade. 
to  such  persons  as  would  aid  the  abbot  and 
Us  monks  to  keep  the  city.  Twenty  thou- 
sand warriors  assembled,  the  place  was  not 
attacked,  the  militacy  membeie  of  the  mo- 
nasteiy  had  many  Bkirmishes  in  which  they 
wets  Buocessful,  and  in  1 163  Pope  Alexan- 
der ID.  confirmed  the  otder  under  the  title 
of  that  of  CalatTava.  This  was  the  second 
grant  of  similar  dispensations  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  bull,  to  any  part  of  Spain. 

A  number  of  other  military  oidera  now 
sprung  up  and  obtained  extensive  gnats 
and  privuegOB  for  preserving  the  country 
fiora  the  Mussulman  ravages. 

In  1210  AlphonsoB  IX.,  Kin^  of  Culile, 
being  sorely  pressed  by  die  infidels,  be- 
sought the  aid  of  the  Chriatiiui  princes  and 
people,  and  especially  of  the  Pope.  Inno- 
cent III.  exhorted  the  bishops  of  Franoe 
and  Provence  particnlady  to  assist  him,  and 
formally  granted  the  diq)ensations  ol  the 
Bull  of  the  Crusade  to  those  who  would 
join  his  army  before  the  Octave  of  Pente- 
cost, ISlt;  and  hadpr^eia  on  hi>  behalf 
offered  up  at  Borne.  He  was  joined  by  a 
vast  number  of  Crusaders,  and,  amongst 
othots,  by  the  Kings  of  Navairo  and  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  on  the  IGth  of  Jidy  he  tibtained 
one  01  the  most  ugnal  victories  on  record. 
To  go  throng  the  subsequent  histoir  of  the 
Spanish  wars  is  not  necessary.  We  shall 
iust  touch  upon  one  or  two  other  &cts  very 

On  Ihe  eve  of  the  feaet  of  SL  Peter,  in 
1236,  Ferdinand,  in  whom  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Castile  were  united,  took  Ihe  city 
of  Cordova,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
strongest  holds  of  the  Moorish  power,  but 
his  revenues  were  greatly  impaued,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  nave  mcmey  as  well  as 
men  to  protect  the  ChriBtians.  The  exemp- 
tions of  the  bull  had  been  hilheito  confined 
to  those  who  ^ve  personal  eervioe  in  the 
army.  The  kmg^wTote  to  Pope  Grammy 
IX.,  requBsting  he'would  obtain  peoumary 
aid  from  the  dergy.  ThePt^wrata  to  Ae 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  to  th«  hidkops 
of  Buigoe  and  of  Osna,  exhorting  tham  to 
make  and  to  proctue  contribntions  from  the 
dergv  and  the  mmasteriea,  and  exhorting 
the  faily  to  oontribiUe,  and  extending  to 
those  who,  in  ptopottioa  to  their  menna, 
would  aid  bv  contributions,  the  aanae  ■pnn- 
legM,  as  if  they  served  in  the  field. 

The  long  Btrug^es  with  the  Motm  oMwad 
the  mme  neceeaity  for  the  continnatioa  of 
this  boll  that  exiatad  far  its  original  puUi- 
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cation.  Aad  when,  in  1483,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  eudaavouring  to  regain  Gra- 
nada, and  thas  to  seonie  the  p^ermanont 
safety  of  the  PeoiuBnla  against  the  iiruptifHiB 
of  &0  aocirat  enemies  of  their  people,  they 
found  thenuwlTe*  giBatlT  in  want  of  meanB 
the  then  Pope  Sixtaa  IV,  had  exerted  him' 
self  to  procure  tbein  from  the  clergy  and 
people.  Innocent  VIII.  succeeded  Siitus 
in  1484,  and  in  the  next  year  he  eoafiimed 
tiie  act  of  hia  predacaBsor,  ao  that  the  king 
prepared  to  atbMsk  Granada  with  a  caneide- 
nble  force.  In  the  next  year, -1486,  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Calatrsva 
having  died,  th«  knighta  [xepared  to  eo 
into  an  deolion :  bat  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
had  procurad  from  Innooeot  VIII.  an  in- 
janction  by  which  the  administration  of  the 
ovd«r  and  the  nomination  of  its  grand  mas- 
ter was  given  to  Ferdinand  daring  his  Hfe, 
and  npon  a  memorial  of  the  kings  to  the 
Pope,  it  was  svident  that  the  orders  had  not 
midared  all  the  Mrvicee  they  ought,  that 
ths  kioga  had  been  at  very  great  expense, 
and  that  the  only  mode  of  recompense  which 
was  l«fi  for  their  service  and  expeuditiUB 
was  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  receipt  of  the  reve- 
nnes  of  tbe  miUtaiy  orders,  which  had  not 
done  their  dnty,  bpt  had  been  too  often  the 
cause  of  diaeension,  and  of  civil  wars. 
However,  it  was  not  notil  ths  year  1500, 
that,  midet  Pope  Aloxauder  VI.,  the  grand- 
msstarship  of  the  onlers  of  Ca^trava,  and 
St.  James  of  Akantara,  waa  flnsUy  united 
to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Ueautime,  however,  Ferdinand  was  mak- 
ing ivogress;  in  1488,  after  tba  aieg*  of 
Beca,  many  of  the  pnnoipal  Moors  with* 
drew  to  Anica.  In  the  next  year  he  ob- 
tained not  only  the  ordinary  contributions, 
bol  the  biahom  of  Avila  ana  of  Leon  were 
commiasiooea  to  make  extraordinary  col- 
lectioDB.  By  means  of  these  he  raised  an 
arniy  of  fiO,000  in&iitry  and  12,000  cavaby, 
with  which  ha  vigorously  pnnnied  the  war. 
In  Haich,  1491,  the  Marqnis  of  Villana 
went  np  to  the  enemy's  ooimt^.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  both  went  with  the  army  to  tba 
ocmqneM  of  this  last  retreat.  At  loigth  a 
capnnlation  took  pUc«,>and  the  final  expul- 
sion  of  Ab  Moors  was  the  conseqneikce, 
thongh  not  immediatdy.  Tbtu,  in  order  to 
repay,  in  some  measure,  the  expenses  of  a 
pnttMcted  war&we  of  npwards  of  six  handled 
years,  the  people  were  exhoited  to  eontri- 
onte  by  a  light  tax,  in  proportion  to-  their 
means,  towards  de&aying  the  expenses; 
and  as  the  omtest  was  principally  ior  the 
proaui  ifation  of  tha  doctnna  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  against  Mahometans,  the  ocnsti- 
tnted  authorities  of  the  Chnrch  of  our  Loid 
Jaans  CttriM  cnooonged  the  &idifal  to  con- 


tribnte  to  the  expenditurea  by  a  1^ 


chnroh  law  to  the  oontributois,  and  by  those 
means  repaying  the  government  which  pro- 
tected religion. 

One  questioD  only  can  be  raised  r  Had 
those  persons  power  to  dispense  with  the 
observance  of  the  law  ?  llieie  is  no  ques- 
tion but  they  had,  for  he  who  makes  a  law 
can  dispense  with  its  observance. 

ITia  reviewer,  we  snppose,  looks  upon 
the  laws  xi^arding  fiut  uid  ^isiinence,  and 
periiaps  our  entire  discipline,  a*  c^trdiag 
a  gloomy  ipedack  to  At  pkilanlkraput  or  tw 
Jnimd  tf  Ituman  inrprontnimt  and  Aapptmw. 
We  shall  not  now  quarrel  with  him  lor  his 
opinion,  but  we  give,  om  own,  viz.,  th^  a 
contribution  of  auas,  or,  if  he  will  call  it  so, 
a  tax,  was  well  bestowed  to  preserve  Chiis- 
tisni^  where  Mabometanism  would  have 
swayed,  and  whence  it  would  have  made 
its  mioada  upon  the  west  of  Europe,  in 
oonionctiDn  widi  the  ravages  that  it  was 
making  in  the  East.  And  we  farther  ore 
of  opinion  that  when  the  qnestion  was. 
shall  we  relax  a  part  of  nonessential  church 
diaciplioe  ca  expose  the  c^nich  to  destruc- 
tion, there  conld  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  de- 
eisian.  'Hie  ^stem  of  loans  was  then  un- 
known. 'But,  m  fact,  oi^ht  not  ihia  tax 
propedy  be  viewed  more  in  the  light  of  >ij 
interest  which  the  posterity  of  &e  warriorf 
and  people  of  that  day  cootinuo  to  pay  for 
tbe  pieservatioa  of  the  blessing  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  &em,  if  Christianity  b 
a  bleasingi  The  church  viewing  things  in 
this  l^t,  eneourages  those  pe<^e  to  pay 
this  tax,  bjr  grunting  oertain  pnvile^es  to  the 
contributors. 

Now  that  we  see  ttia  origin  and  natnia  of 
the  Bula  d»  CtuKoda,  we  ask,  w^  was  it 
extended  to  tha  ^>anish  poasesuoDB  in 
Americal  Ilie  raviewar  gives  us  tbe  plain 
and  obvious  reason  j  p.  20C,  he  trils  that 
the  dd  ^aniaids  formany  years  ccdutituted 
Ae  obiat  part  of  the  elective  population, 
and  wiDin^y  subnilted  to  a  govMument 
instbnled  in  ttia  oonntry  to  which  flieir  as- 
sociations and  attachments  were  confined. 
He  also  gives  us  in  p.  16e,  a  second  reason, 
vis.,  beoausa  in  1519,  which  was  certainly 
b^ore  die  many  years  to  which  he  alludes 
had  passed  away,  the  Ainarican  possessimtg 
beeune  an  intsf^  potti<Mi  of  Spain;  and 
we  (^va  him  a  tMia  reason,  that  the  ex- 
emption consequent  upon  this  tax  paid  for 
B1KU1  a  purpose,  is  in  tha  Soman  Cathtrfic 
Chtneh  otmsidersd  a  veiy  eztraordinaty  t^ 
and  privilege,  whidi  Spai^iards  enjoy 
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a  reward  fnr  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  theii 


Now  we  come  to  examine  the  apecial 
provisions  of  this  bull.  For  the  reasona 
above  montioned  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  at 
pre»ent  in.  any  other  place  but  the  territory 
of  the  Kins  of  Spain.  If  it  has  been  con- 
tinued in  Mexico  or  Colombia,  or  any  of  the 
republics  which  have  cast  off  the  Spanish 
yolce,  we  know  not.  The  rerievrei  owerts 
that  last  year  lbs  bulla  wer«iold  in  Mexico. 
If  so,  it  must  have  been  by  a  special  con- 
tinuation of  power  upon  some  new  ground. 
It  ceitaioly  could  not  be  under  the  ancient 
regulation.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  facts. 
But  WB  know  that  the  case  has  been  regu- 
larly decided:  1.  That  any  place  wiihdiBw- 
ing  allegiance  from  the  crown  of  Spain, 
loses  the  privilege;  and  2.  That  upon  spe- 
oia]  considerationH  the  Pope  may  renew  for 
diem  the  privilege  without  req^uiring,  as  a 
condition,  {heir  return  to  the  subjection  from 
which  tbey  hod  withdrawn. 

The  purchase  of  the  Bula  was  a  perfecttv 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  each  individual. 
By  not  purchasing  be  only  pisced  himself 
in  the  situation  of  any  other  Roman  Catho- 
lic out  of  the  Spanish  dominions :  he  com- 
mitted DO  crime,  he  incurred  no  censure,  be 
deprived  himsell  of  no  sacrament.  Ha  kept 
hie  money  in  his  pocket  and  observed  the 
laws  of  ^e  churcn.  In  this  we  can  per- 
ueive  nothing  either  to  alarm  the  rtUgvitu 
faan  of  the  people,  or  to  vring  from,  than 
the  little  that  remuned  after  me  tortunng 
engine  of  taxation  had  done  its  heaviest 
work.  We  can  also  plainly  perceive  the 
error  of  the  reviewer  when  he  tells  us,  b 
vat  deemed  BMiarrUL  for  even/  pertm  to  pot- 
tea  tlni  buU;  for,  in  truth,  it  was  oienfioJ 
for  no  person,  being  matter  of  perfect  option. 

We  nave  been  somewhat  tedious,  but  the 
charges  made  upon  our  church  were  of  the 
moet  destructive  character,  and  by  a  re- 

rctable  authority.  We  now  say  that  al- 
ugh  the  writer  may  be  of  opinion  that 
our  belief  is  erroneous,  and  he  may  con- 
sider our  whole  discipline  to  be  incorrect, 
yet  he  must  feel  that  his  article  was  con- 
structed upon  unseie  grounds,  so  far  as  we 
have  examined  j  but  what  remains  must  be 
closely  Borutinized,  We  shall  defer  our 
general  remvks  until  sitet  we  shall  have 
gone  through  with  ihe  eiaminatiDn  and  the 
explanation  which  we  feel  ouracWes  called 
upon  to  lay  befbue  our  MaW'Oitizeua. 


SECTION  n. 

Ih  our  former  nundier  we  endeavoured  to 

give  some  correct  views  of  the  nature  of  the 


Hula  dt  Crvsada,  that  we  may  be  better  en- 
abled to  explain  the  mistakes  of  the  Re- 
viewer and  the  misrepreseatatioiiH  of  those 
who  furaiebed  his  materials. 

We  now  examine  his  nr^m  of  these 
terapt  <f  broim  paper.  What  then  is  the 
virtue  of  the  scrap  of  brown  paper?  No- 
thing. This  is  an  unfair  mode  of  treating  a 
□uestion;  neither  does  it  manifest  any  wit 
For  when  a  person  exhibits  to  yon  the  deeds 
which  are  evidence  of  his  right  to  property, 
when  he  exhibits  to  you  bis  commimion  as 
an  officer^  cw  as  a  magistrate,  or  as  an  am- 
bassador, it  la  not  by  the  colour  of  the 
paper  yoo  are  to  try  whether  he  owns  the 
property  or  poBeessea  the  power.  In  ibis 
case,  the  scrap  of  brown  paper  is  the  evi- 
dence of  bavingoblained  a  certain  privilege, 
the  ground  of  which  we  have  before  seen. 
Tbeliolderpresented  himself  to  confeee  toa 
pri  est  who  had  the  co  mmon  approbatioa  of  the 
mshop,  but  who  had  not  otoinanly  reserved 
intisdiction.  The  penitent  conld  be  ab- 
solved, not  because  ae  had  a  wrap  of  bnMen 
paper,  but  becanse^  for  what  was  deemed 
Bumcient  cause,  this  priest  had  in  diis  case 
been  vested  with  all  jurisdiction,  by  the  act 
of  the  Pope  and  the  consent  of  the  bishop. 

A  person  ^oing  to  war  might  bU  into  a 
crime,  the  jurisdiction  to  absolve  from  which 
was  usually  reserved,  and  he  mi^t  not  be 
able  to  meet  a  clergrman  havmg  exlra- 
jurisdictioD.  The  BtiU  of  the  Crusade,  in 
this  case.  Tested,  as  regarded  bim,  every 
approved  priest  with  eitia-jurisdiction,  and 
when  the  same  privilege  was  extended  to 
eontributoTs  in  money,  mey  should  ]m>daca 
to  the  priest  the  evidence  of  their  privilege, 
which  evidence  might  be  upon  coarse  or 
fine  paper.  The  quality  of  the  paper  mode 
no  oilierenOB.  Now  let  us  see  the  nature 
of  this  absolution  from  crime  by  the  psiest: 
"  plenam  omnium  euonun  peccatomm  (n 
deilliscordeoontriii,  et  oreoonfeaai  fuerim) 
aut  non  valentes  confiteri  id  corde  deside- 
raverin!  induigentiam,  et  mmisaiiMiem  :'' 
iiM\s,1vllre<ntsnonandvndalgenceof'aU  their 
tins  (^theif  hove  hear^dt  (ottbition,  and  dta& 
have  made  oral  eot^wsnon,]  or  not  being  able  to 
confeu,  shaU  have  desired  il  in  thrir  hearti. 
To  the  clause  giving  the  power  of  sheeting 
any  approved  confessor,  whether  his  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction  was  limited  or  not,  the  re> 
viewer  has  put  an  exception,  exapl  herttii: 
and  even  (^  heretg  he  could  never  be  tutpr^' 
loith  this  ikieid  to  proUctkim.  We  have  c 
fuUy  perused  seveial  copies  of  the  bob  m 
difierent  languages,  and  not  one  of  them 
that  we  have  seen  contains  even  the  moat 
remote  alluuon  to  any  such  exoeptioD. 
Upon  what  BBlhority  then  was  it  insnied  i 
And  why  wastheexceptitm  really  contained 
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in  quibaa  necessaria  erit.  pet  ipKw,  vel  dalo 
iiapedimsnlo,  per  hfflredes  aat  alios  BattB- 
fectio  fiat.-"  so  that  m  those  casa  in  which  it 
dull  bt  naeuary,  tali^aetion  be  made  ty  them, 
arllieybemginy>ed«d,ovtheirhnT»OT  hyothtn. 
Thufl,  the  personji  who  had  injured  their 
neighboore  in  pToperty  or  character,  could 
not  oMaio  t&e  jirivuegsH  of  tho  bull  vilhout 
making  the  nece«suy  satisfactioTii  Every 
Roman  Catholic  knows  what  that  Balis&o- 
tion  ie,  viz.,  reatilution.  Bat  we  shall  have 
more  of  That  hereafter.  This  clause  also 
specifjes,  lest  it  might  be  in  any  way  over- 
looked, the  absolute  necessity  of  Aeariy  ran- 
Irttoi  for  the  sins  and  uegligeiices.  Shall 
WB  be  told  that  the  doctrine  of  contrition  of 
the  heart  for  sin  being  necessary  for  recon- 
ciliation with  heaven,  Ib  enmara^g  their 
mus.  and  that  they  who  taught  it  pradised 
on  the  tredalily,  convpUd  the  morale  and  de- 
graded the  character  of  the  people,  at  the  tame 
lime  that  Ihey  picked  their  pockets  ?  For  aught 
we  know,  this  rraght  be  a  precioae  device  of 
mpenlitioa  rmd  crime.  But  we  think  it  is  a 
Mlutary  doctrine,  and  the  only  foundation 
of  sound  morality. 

"  On  foal  dayi  he  might  eat  anything  bat 
tteat,  and  on  other  days  he  was  exempted 
from  many  of  the  rigorous  injunctions  of 
the  church."  The  first  part  of  this  which 
we  have  marked  in  italics  is  correct,  and  is 
almost  the  only  exemption  from  ilie  law  af 
discipline,  the  other  part  is  so  vague,  that  it 
niav  be  true,  or  not,  as  the  word  rigorous  is 
understood.  We  shall  now  take  what  he 
colls  the  second  bull. 

The  distinction  here  is  one  which  is 
founded  upon  a  general  principle  of  the 
church,  that  aa  the  clergy  ought  to  give  good 
exnnple  to  the  laity,  the^  ought  to  be  more 
rigorously  observant  of  djacipTine,  and  ought 
foianyneceBoary  relaxation  OT  indulgence  (o 
make  large  r  •  saorifiees.  Thus  the  common 
bull,  was  taken  bylhe  laity,  and  Bulla  parva 
by  the  clergy.  The  prelates  paid  highest 
and  had  least  relazalitm  of  discipline,  and 
this  principle  so  regulated  the  tax  and  the 
relaxation,  until  it  came  to  the  laity,  thai 
the  more  dignified  the  clerg^an,  the  more 
he  paid,  and  the  less  relaxation  he  obtained. 
The  lailv  took  the  common  Bull,  but  vice- 
roys and  the  nobility  paid  more  than  they 
whose  income  was  small  and  who  were 
untitled.  But  for  all  the  laity  the  privileges 
werolheeame.  Monksand  nnnsand  iriara, 
were  not  allowad  any  relaxations.  Now 
the  ionumerabte  virtties  may  be  eanly  sum- 
med np. 

1.  If  any  (lurcher  place  should  falluttder 
interdict,  theee  persons  maynee  it  for  theirde- 


votion,  pravided  they  were  not  partakers  in 
the  crime  which  induced  the  interdict.  The)' 
may  in  the  territory  under  censure  use  their 
own  private  oratories  for  divine  worship 
upon  the  same  conditions,  provided  that  on  . 
each  occasion,  they  devoutly  prayed  to  God 
to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  his  people 
and  to  free  them  from  the  persecutions  and 
insults  of  Mahometans  and  other  infidels. 
They  may  have  Mass  celebrated  in  those 
places,  an  hour  earlier  or  an  hour  later  than 
the  canonical  time.  They  may  in  those 
places  be  admitted  to  the  sacraiaents,  ex- 
cept the  Easier  communion;  and  ehculd 
they  die  during  the  interdict,  their  obsequies 
may  be  celebrated  in  a  moderate  way. 

2.  The  laity  may  on  day?  of  abstmence 
and 'fast,  use  all  food,  which  would  other- 
wise be  prohibited  on  tiiose  days,  except 
flesh  meal.  The  clergy  follow  special  and 
more  restricted  rules  as  above. 

3.  Those  who  shall  through  motives  of 
pietyi  by  fasting,  prayer,  or  works  of  charity, 
01  religious  exercises  voluntarily  undertaken, 
endeavour  to  obtain  from  God  his  merciful 
aid  for  the  protection  of  thetrue  religion  and 
the  defeat  of  its  oppressors,  having  the  Bull, 
shall  receive  the  remission  of  certain  pe- 
nances and  the  participation  in  the  prayen 
and  merits  of  other  pious  persons. 

4.  Personsof  a  like  description,  who  shall 
on  paiticular  days  unite  theirdevout  prayers 
with  those  of  their  brethren  who  offer  them 
up  for  the  like  purpose  five  times  before 
one  altar,  or  at  nve  different  altars;  shall 
obtain  the  same  benefit  as  they  who  make 
the  same  stations  at  Home, 

5.  That  they  may  with  greater  purity  of 
heart  pray  to  God,  and  be  more  acceptably 
heard  by  him,  they  have  power  to  present 
themselves  to  any  approved  confessor,  who 
shall  be  thereby  autnorized  upon  their  hav- 
ing the  proper  disposition  of  heart,  espe- 
cially true  contrition  for  sins  and  negUgences, 
and  making  the  proper  restitution  to  any 
person  whom  they  have  injured,  to  absolve 
mem  from  all  sin  and  censures,  howsoerei, 
and  to  whomsoever  reserved,  and  after  en- 
joining salutary  penance,  to  communicate  to 
them  a  plenary  indulgence.  Onoe  this 
piovrer,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  at  any  other 
lime  through  the  year,  and  lo  its  fullest  ex- 
tent at  thenour  of  their  dealh. 

6.  That  their  confessor  shall  have  power, 
upon  examination,  to  commute  vows  made 
by  them  into  the  performance  of  other  good 
but  more  convenient  works,  except,  in  Uiiee 
cases,  and  except  such  commutation  would 
be  an'act  of  injustice  to  a  third  person,  who 
has  not  consented  lo  the  same. 

Now  as  regards  the  third  head.  Tho 
Boll  of  the  dead,  (Siifa  de  D^mtoe,)  we 
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fbaH  find  it  neoMMiy  to  eotet  somewhat 
moie  at  large  into  out  explonatioa  of  one  oi 
two  doctrines  of  out  chuiclit  whicli  the  re- 
viewer, we  have  no  doubt,  rejects  as  foolish 
and  untenable.  For  ihia  we  shall  not  quat' 
rel  with  him :  we  beiieve  them  firmly,  and 
have  no  doubt  whatever  thai  God  Iulb  le- 
vealed  their  truth;  but  we  do  not  now  enter 
upon  proofs,  we  merely  ^ve  explaoationB. 

We  beUeve  that  there  is  a  piugatoiy,  and 
that  the  Boiits  therBin  detained  may  oe  as- 
Bisled  and  beoefiled  by  the  sufihiges  of  the 
faithful.    ■ 

We  believe  that  Christ  lefi  in  bis  church 
the  power  of  granting  indulgences,  and  that 
those  indulgences  may  be  usefully  applied 
by  way  of  suffrage  to  the  aid  and  oenefit  of 
those  Buffering  souls. 

These  are  doctrines  of  the  tmth  of  which 
we  are  firmly  convinced,  bot  as  they  are 
doctrines  which  in  this  country  are  gready 
and  generally  misunderstood,  we  aluU  de- 
velope  them  more  fully. 

We  beUeve  purgatory  to  be  a  place  of 
punishment  where  tomt  soals  suiier  for  a 
'dme  before  they  are  admitted  into  heaven. 

We  believe  there  is  a  place  of  eternal 
poniahmeat,  to  which  all  those,  souls  that 
depart  from  this  life  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin, 
enemies  of  God,  will  be  irrevocably  con- 
demned.    We  call  this  place  hell. 

We  believe  that  no  sin  is  lemitied,  nor 
grace  obtained,  except  through  the  merits 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChnsL 

We  believe  that  those  merits  are  efiioa- 
dous,  if  he  will,  to  remove  the  guilt  of  sin 
from  the  soul,  and  to  release  also  from  the 
punishment  which  is  due  to  that  guilt. 

We  believe  the  guilt  to  be  different  from 
the  punishment,  the  guilt  may  be  incurred 
several  years  before  the  infliction  of  the 
ponishment:  or  the  puniahment  maybe  in- 
flicted immediately  afier  the  guilt  is  in- 
cnned ;  punishment  follows  the  guilt,  but  is 
not  the  guilt. 

We  believe  that  punishment  for  the  guilt 
of  sin  maj  be  temporary  as  regards  this 
life :  may  also  be  temporary  in  the  next 


We  believe  that  when  God  removes  the 
euilt  of  sin  through  the  merits  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  he  may  remit  the  eternal 
punishment  and  not  remit  the  temporary 
pnuifihrnent. 

We  believe  that  in  removing  the  guilt 
and  remitting  the  eternal  punishment,  he 
geoeially  inflicts  a  temporary  punishment, 
me  extent  of  which  ia  known  to  him  but 
-  unknown  to  us,  which  must  bo  endured  by 
the  justified  sonl,  unless  it  be  removed  in 


one  of  those  ways  which  wiU  be  effieaeioiia 
for  its  removal. 

We  believe  that  all  the  sins  of  man  ai« 
not  mortal  aina,  which  deserve  pnnishinent 
daring  eterai^  in  hell. 

We  do  beUeve  that  although  in  bi^tiam 
and  on  other  occasions,  God  does  lemii  tbe 
guilt  and  all  the  punidLment  due  to  sin,  he 
often,  on  other  occaaious,  inflicts  a  tempo- 
rary punishment  instead  of  the  eternal 
punishment  which  be  mercifully  remits. 

We  believe  that  all  they  who  die  in  renial 
sin,  and  all  who  have  not  fully  endured  the 
temporary  penalty  afExed  by  God  upon  the 
lemisaion  of  mortal  ain,  do  Buffer  more  or 
lesa  in  pursalory  and  ate  afterwards  ad- 
mitted into  Leaven. 

We  believe  that  all  thsy  who,  justified  by 
the  merits  of  Christ,  die  without  the  guilt  of 
any  un,  and  having  no  arrear  of  temporary 
punishment  unremitted,  are  the  only  per- 
Bona  who  immediately  enter  heavni. 

We  believe  purgatory  is  not  of  courae  a 
permanent  state. 

We  think  the  suppositions  which  we  have 
made  are  reasonable,  and  that  the  &cts 
which  we  have  stated  are  revealed  by 
heaven. 

The  communion  of  saints  is  anolhet  ar- 
ticle of  the  Soman  Catholic  faith  ;  by  this 


believe  that  all  they  who  belong 

"  con  be  aided  '"  '"" "' 

will  be  benefited 


church  and  con  be  aided 


I  the 


iided  m  their  neoaasities. 
IV  the  prayera  and  gooo 
works  of  petBons  wno  ihroiim  the  ments  of 
Christ  are  acceptable  to  God. 

We  believe  persons  who  are  in  a  Mate  of 
temporary  afilictioQ,  may  be  aided  by  the 
suffrages,  which  means  the  ^uayera  and 
goodworks,  of  acceptablesnp[^icaDtB  offered 
on  their  behalf. 

Hence  we  believe  upon  those  {winciples 
and  upon  the  testimony  of  revelation,  that 
the  souls  in  purgatorr  may  be  asaiated  by 
the  au&agea  of  iLeir  Sretbren. 

We  next  come  to  slate  our  doctrine  of  in- 
diligences. 

An  indulgence  is  not  leave  to  oommit 
nn ;  ia  not  pardon  of  the  guilt  of  ain  ;  ia  not 
remission  of  the  eternal  punishment  due  to 
mortal  sin :  but  is  a  total  or  partial  ramia- 
aion  of  the  canonical  penance  or  of  the  tem- 
porary punishment  which  is  due  to  sin  after 
Its  guilt  has  been  remitted,  and  which  re- 
mission can  be  had  only  iff  the  means  e»- 
tabliahed  by  God,  accompanied  with  the 
dispositions  required  by  God. 

We  believe  this  power  of  indulgancea 
was  left  by  Christ  in  nia  church. 

We  believe  it  oonsisls  in  the  anthorizad 
minister  of  the  God  of  heaven  in  his  church, 
grmting  by  the  authority  6[  G»d  ao  undi- 
oatkm  of  the  supeiabondaiit  means  of  ■«• 
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conciHalioii  left  by  the  ordinance  ol'  Chriftt, 
10  the  obtaining  bam  God  paitia]  or  total 
TamisBioD  of  temporary  panishment  to  cer- 
tain peiBOQB,  for  sofficient  reasons. 

We  bebeve  thia  application  cannot  be 
aibinarity  and  wanttmly  made,  and  if  so 
made  it  m  ineflicacioaE. 

We  believe  that  it  must  be  made  for  ^od 
and  anfficient  cause,  pro6table  to  relwion 
and  the  improTement  of  morals,  and  it  not 
H)  made,  it  is  inefficacioos. 

We  beUere  that  no  application  of  indul- 
gence can  be  profitably  made  to  a  pereon 
who  ia  not  in  ihe  state  of  Mendehi 


God,  and  troly  serving  him  in  spint  and 
in  troth,  and  if  any  benefit  is  expected  from 
the  Dse  of  an  indulgence  by  a  peinon  in  the 
state  of  mortal  sin,  or  disposed  to  commit 
mortal  ma,  such  expeolalion  is  a  fotjUsh  da- 

We  believe  that  beaides  being  in  the 
Mendshjp  of  God,  a  person  in  order  to  profit 
by  an  indulgence,  must  faithfoUy  perform 
the  required  dnties. 

Thus  we  believe,  that  no  accleslastioal 
audiority  con  grant  an  indnlgence  for  mete 
temporal  purposes,  and  any  whose  object 
would  tend  to  such  purposes  and  end  in 
them  would  be  altogether  neeless  and  in- 
valid. 

Bat  we  believe  that  the  contribalian  of 
alms  for  a  purpose  beneficial  Co  religion,  is 
not  for  a  mere  temporal  purpose,  but  to  ob- 
tain Bpirilual  benefit  by  temporal  means ;  as 
to  raise  an  army  to  protect  a  Christian  na- 
tion from  the  destruction  of  infidels. 

We  also  believe,  that  be  the  contribution 
erer  so  ^at  in  money,  the  contributor  will 
not  receive  any  benefit  of  the  indulgence 
unless  he  first  becomes  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  means  vhich  God  prescribes,  and 
folly  and  nncerety  determines  to  lead  a  vir- 

Now  the  Alia  de  Cnaada  expresses  all 
this  )□  a  ntanner  which,  to  Roman  Catholics, 
is  fully  clear  and  much  more  forcibl]^  con- 
veyed than  it  is  here  by  us.  Hence,. if  the 
tramc  in  these  bits  of^brown  paper  be  a 
Bcandalons  imposition,  the  means  of  detect- 
ing the  imposition  are  afibrded  to  die  pur- 
chasers, because  they  have  in  print  the  con- 
ditions, which  to  them  are  fully  intelligible. 
To  one  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholfc,  and 
who  is  too  proud  of  his  ignorance  respecting 
tenete  which  be  condemns  without  inquiry, 
in  the  technical  expressions  and  in  the 
phrases  there  might  be  some  obscurity, 
which  he  ought  to  attribute  to  his  own  self* 
sufficiency  in  not  caring  to  inquire;  and 
should  be  write  about  what  he  has  never 


perhaps,  glory  for  not  having  taken  pains  to 
prevent  t 

Now,  the  writer  of  the  Review  did  not 
understand  our  doctrine,  and  yet  he  has 
most  majestically  condemned  what  he  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  study.  We  prefer 
this  to  the  other  sidaof  the  alternative;  for 
if  he  did  know  our  noctrine,  we  ahoald  be 
reluctantly  compelled  to  think  most  unfa- 
vourably of  his  moral  feelings.  We  ahoold 
conuder  him  to  be  a  dalibeiate  and  wanton 
libeller  of  the  largest  Christian  body  in  the 


The  bull  says:  They  who  oontribute  to 
repay  the  Kings  of  Spain  for  the  heavy  losses 
and  expenses  incurred  in  preservins  Chris- 
tianity against  the  HussnlnianB,  shall  be 
exempt  from  some  of  the  rigorous  discipline 
of  the  ohnich;  and  those  of  them  who  do 
besides,  with  true  sorrow  of  heart  for  sin, 
endeavour  to  obtain  pardon  for  those  sine 
through  the  sacraments  of  our  Lord  Jeans 
Christ,  received  with  proper  disposidons, 
making  satisfaction  to  their  injured  uei^- 
bours,  Hhall  receive  an  indnlgence ;  and 
those  of  them  who  by  prayers  and  good 
woilce,  will  endeavour  to  render  God  pro- 
pitious to  his  chnrcl^  shall  also  leceive  an 
indnlgence.  No  one  is  obliged  to  contri- 
bute, out  this  eoconragoment  is  hdd  forth 
to  Ihe  eontributoTB. 

The  reviewer  says :  It  is  deemed  emn- 
iial  for  every  penoa  to  possess  the  bull. 
This  precious  device  of  superstition  and  of 
crinu  was  employed  by  atarmmg  the  r«ft- 
gioiw  fiari  of  the  people  on  one  hand,  and 
eneouraging  thtir  vices  on  the  other,  to  wring 
from  them  the  little  that  remained  after  the 
torturing  en^e  of  taxation  had  done  its 
heaviest  work;  this  tax  combed  tJu  moraJt 
of  the  people  at  the  same  fioie  that  itpidied 
their  pockets. 

Now  we  would  humbly  ask  how  an  op> 
tional  contribution  can  De  called  a  tax  } 
How  that  which  might  be  conscientiouBly 
omitted  could  be  deemed  essential?  How 
the  religious  fears  of  rfie  people  were 
alarmed  by  leaving  them  an  imbiassed 
choice?*  How  money  was  wrung  from 
them  which  they  were  not  placed  under 
any  necessity  of  paying?  How  pockets 
were  picked  in  the  case  before  us?  How 
this  custom  which  mode  tme  repentance  of 
the  heart  the  first  requisiie  could  he  an  en- 
couragement of  vice?  How  reconciliation 
to  Heaven  and  satisfaction  to  the  injured 
neighbour  conld  be  a  device  of  crime  and 

we  do,  vridi  all  dne  humility,  eoggeet  to 
the  editor  of  the  Review,  that  the  people 
of  this  Union  are  not  now  to  be  misled  Dy 
words;  that  fte  mind  of  America  looks  for 
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&cte;  and  that,  so  for  u  oat  rdigion  is 

concerned,  meie  ecbool  declamation,  and 
rounded  periods,  and  desndio^  epithets  of 
abuse  prettily  strung  together,  will  not  serve 
foi  infonnauon.  The  mind  that  in  Soulh 
America  conceired  smd  carried  through  the 
mighty  work  of  its  useful  revolution,  is  not 
BO  puerile  as  to  pemnt  Bupersiition  and 
crime  to  domineer  ovei  a.  land  which  it  lias 
emancipalad.  Nor  w  the  mind  which  is 
awake  itnti  healthfully  energetic,  and  tiow 
putting  forth  its  rigour  in  this  favoured  land, 
so  sunk  in  the  prejudices  of  Great  Britain, 
as  to  be  led  by  a  cij  of  No  Popery,  and  to 
believe  that  everything  which  was  aescribed 
as  horrible  and  superstitious,  is  such  in  foct, 
merely  because  the  Pilgrim!>  said  so. 

We  will  give  the  Reviewer  leave  to  dMi^- 
□ate  all  our  creed  folly,  and  all  om  dieci- 

elioe  soperatition,  if  he  will,  but  w^  assure 
im  that  he  is  grosaly  in  error  if  he  believes 
that  creed  or  that  discipline  encourage  vice 
or  engender  crimes.  Upon  close  eiamina- 
tionj  be  will  find  both  theoryand  fact  against 
his  imagination. 

We  beUeve  the  ButTrages  of  the  living  are 
beneficial  to  the  dead  who  are  in  need  of 


of  out  piety,  and  through  the  merits  of 
Christ  ve  beseech  for  them  a  speedy  re- 
lease from  the  house  of  bondage.  The 
Bula  de  D^imtot,  is  a  suflrage  of  this  sort, 
applicable  to  the  aid  of  those  capable  of 
being  assisted,  but  giving  no  certainty  of 

The  reviewer  will  probably  smile  at  our 

BUperstiliouB  infatuation  in  praying  for  the 

dead.    We  look  upon  it  to  be  an  inJuncliiNi 

of  Heaven,  and  we  do  not  envy  him  the 

ooldnesB,  tne  barrenness,  the  desolation  of 

hia   mock   philosophy,  whilst  we  indulge, 

under  the  sanction  of  God's  revelation,  the 

holieal  propensity  of  our  nature,  by  which 

''      charities  of  religion  and  the  feelings  of 

m  afiection  are  made  to  survive  within 

and  even  after  their  object  has  faded  to 

view,  after  the  worm  has  consomed  all 

was  mortal  of  our  friends,  we  etill  com- 

je  in  the  langnaee  of  spirits,  and  feel 

how  strongly  the  Donds  of  religion  can  unite 
those  whom  the  desolationB  of  nature  have 
severed. 

But  the  reviewer  is  grosaly  inconect, 
when  he  atBrma  that  this  boll  ivas  tfidupm- 
mide  to  rescue  the  departed  souls  from  pur- 
'  iry;  it  is  not  indispensable,  and  it  could 
be  obtained  except  in  the  Spaniab 
dominions;  so  that  if  his  proposition  was 
Spaniard  could  ever  be 


those  Buffragea.  We  do  not  believe  the  re- 
probate in  hell  is  capable  of  relief.  We 
believe  the  soula  in  purgatory  do  need  our 
aid,  and  may  be  aeeisted.  But  though  we 
know  this  general  doctrine,  we  cannot  know 
the  fact  that  a  particular  individual  is  in 
pnrgatory,  nor  what  special  quantity  of 
pn^er  or  other  suSiage  would  be  adequate 
tofullrehef.  It  is  true  that  God  does  know, 
and  may  inform  us  if  he  will,  but  he  baa 

not  done  so,  and  we  aie  not  in  every  case 

to  expect  a  special  revelation  of  the  fact. 

Such  a  revelation  would  be  an  extraordi- 
nary interference.    The  church  teaches  the 

general  doctrine;  the  church  does  not  know 

ue  special  fact :  no  individual  or  body 

the  church  can  tell  who  ia  in  purgatory,  nor 

what  auffrages  would  be  adequate  to  release 

one  sufferer  therefrom.  A  dark  curtain  di- 
vides us  from  the  world  of  spiflta.    Our 

mighty  Father  coold  ehoot  the  beam  of  know- 
ledge through  the  immense  mass  of  clouds, 

if  he  would;  but  he  does  not.    HIr  voice 

has  penetrated  through  the  chaos,  and  by 

the  words  of  revelation  he  has  taught  us  the    g,„aW 

general  doctrine,  he  has  exhorted  us  to  the  i  gaoit 

charity  of  aiding  those  who  suffer,  and ;  itiief. 

taught  us  that  out  prayer  will  avail,  but  he  |  i'i«  " 

has  not  informed  us  to  what  extent.    Wo  !  "J"'^ 

then,  with  eyes  sufhised  with  tears,  yet  |  [^  *.l: 

hfted  in  hope,  and  hands  etrslched  out  in  i  oi*it,ei,     >» 

supplication,  offer  for  our  departed  ftiend«  ■  nyt  DeponT,  '  ihe  absoloie  propefl}'  in  wl._. 

the  aufitages  of  our  ptayers,  of  onr  works,  ;  ev«r  be  ma;  obiiin  by  modes  that  oughi  lobin 


rescued  from  purgatory. 

The  poor  people  whom  he  describes  in 
mock  commiseration,  knew  well  that  this 
was  no  passport,  though  their  affection  and 
their  piety  might  hare  made  them  anKioiu 
to  obuin  every  species  of  reUef. 


SECTION  III. 

Wi  now  come  to  the  roost  serious  pari  of 

the  charge  asainst  our  religion  and  th«  groes 

Soriion  of  tne  libel.    We  shall  insert  the 
lot  charged  upon  us. 
Extract  from  page  187, 

"  4.  The  Ball  o^  Compatiliim  which  relGBsed 
perBo!!*  who  had  stolen  goods,  from  the  obligi' 
\iar)  la  restore  them  to  the  owiKr.  One  sligbi 
condiiian.  it  is  true,  was  attached  to  ihb  bull, 
which  WIS,  ihai  ihe  person,  xhen  aiealing.  bai 
not  been  moved  thereto  by  any  forethought  of 
ihe  virtue  ot   a  bull  lo  make   [he   properly  hi) 


1  the  true  and  lawhil  properly  or  ihe 
bad  the  power,  moreover,  lo  corrrel 

_l  offenoea  of  falae  weighia,  bihI  mes- 

sures.  iricka  and  fraud  in  irade,  and.  in  short,  all 
~:Lle  obliquiiivBof  principlea  aiid  conduct 
h  swindlers  resort  lo  rob  bonesi  people 
poseeeWonB.    '  Ii  asaurea  the  purchaser.' 
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eondnctad  him  tii  tha  gallawi.'  The  prioe  of 
iheiH  bulla  depended  on  ihfl  itiiouiit  of  goodi 
■lolen;  bu[  il  »  jual  to  add,  Ihai  only  Glif  of 
them  could  be  laken  by  the  ume  peraoa  in  tbe 

We  nevBT  resd  a  more  unfounded  and 
libellous  paraignph  than  the  above.  It  die- 
tinctly  exhibitB  tne  Roman  Catholic  Church 
aa  entering  into  psrtnership  with  thievea 
and  n>bbeTB,  and  undertaking,  for  a  share 
of  the  plunder,  to  whiten  their  consciences. 
When  the  reader  ahall  have  seen  the  true 
state  of  thing^s,  let  him  judge  for  himeelf. 
We  muBt  again  lay  down  oar  principles  be- 
fore ve  can  explam  the  iacts. 

We  believe  that  the  church  has  no  power 
lo  deprive  any  nian  of  his  property;  far 
when  our  Lord  established  the  cturch,  the 
authority  which  he  gave  was  not  lempoial, 
but  apintnal.. 

We  believe  that  no  man  has  power  to 
remit  to  another  a  debt  which  he  owe«, 
unleea  the  debt  be  owing  to  him  who  ramits 
it.  Compoeition  being  a  species  of  remie- 
noD,  we  of  course  do  not  believe  the 
church  has  any  power  to  make  a  compod- 
tion  with  a  deotor,  and  remit  to  him  what 
he  owes  to  another  who  is  his  creditor,  or 
who  has  been  injured  by  him,  for  this 
would  be  to  exercise  over  property  a  do- 
icinion  which  God  has  never  oestowed  upon 
the  church. 

We  believe  that  no  man  who  has  injured 
his  neighbour  in  his  property  or  obarscter, 
can  be  truly  contrite  for  hi«  ein  so  com- 
mitted, unless  he  has  the  disposition  to 
make  all  the  dne  satis&ction  in  hie  po 
to  the  injured  nei^bour. 

We  believe  that  without  this  contrition 
and  satisfaction,  the  sin  will  not  be  remitted 
by  God. 

The  bull,  as  we  slated  in  onr  last  number, 
in  that  pari  regarding  the  remission  of 
crimes  and  penalties,  had  this  express  con- 
dition, "  Modo  in  casibns  in  quibus  neces- 
aaris  eril,  per  ipsos,  vel  dalo  impedimento. 
per  hcemdes  aut  alios  satis^ctio  fiat.'' 
"  Provided,  that  in  those  cases  where  it 
shall  be  necessary,  satisfaction  be  made  by 
them,  or  they  not  Deing  able,  by  theii  heirs 
or  by  others."  Thia  is  a  principle  which 
Dothutg  can  subvetl;im(ij  Iht  lait  Jarthiae 
AaU  be  paid,  then  it  no  elating  from  tks 
judgmeiOi  of  God. 

What  is  the  difference  of  practice  be- 
tween a  Protestant  and  a  Catholin  on  this 
head,  for  there  is  no  diflerence  of  principle  ? 
It  in  more  strict  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic. 
We  put  a  ease  for  elucidation.  A  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant  have  been  both  onjust; 
each  repents.  The  Protestant  feels  that  he 
ought  to  repair  the  injory;  he  makes  ' ' 


own  estimate,  we  will  admit  conscien- 
tiously; be  lestoreB  and  prays  lo  God  for 
pardon,  determining  not  to  be  again  unjust. 
The  Catholic  repents  and  goes  to  confession, 
he  informs  a  priest  who  is  answerable  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  soni  to  decide  lo  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  upon  every  case. 
The  penitent  is  eiamined,  the  circumstances 
are  weighed,  the   consequences   inquired 

terested  in  diminishing  the  amount  to  be 
restored,  byonewhoisanswerablelolhe  tri- 
bunal of  God  for  any  ininstioe  Trhichhe  may 
sanction,  by  one  who  has  studied  morality, 
and  especially  the  prinoiples  of  justice  and 
contracts,  in  order  to  be  able  fairly  to  decide 
those  cases,  and  to  destroy  the  illusions  of 
self-love  in  his  penitents,  to  answer  the 
sophistry  which  the  love  of  money  vill 
dictate,  and  to  speak  the  words  of  divine 

Citice  to  the  transgreeeor :  after  having 
en  advised  thus,  and  having  repented 
and  restored,  the  Catholic  seeks  pardon 
from  God. 

We  nnheaitaiingly  asaert,  there  is  less 
danger  of  the  Cauolio  who  confesses  not 
making  proper  satisfaction,  than  of  his 
being  deluded  and  deceived. 

But  will  not  the  Bull  of  Compotilitm  ena- 
ble his  confessor  to  go  in  shares  with  him, 
and  whiten  his  conscience?  No!  Pay- 
meat  to  his  confessor  is  not  teedtution. 
Giving  money  to  hie  confessor  is  no  satisfao- 
tion  for  his  injustice ;  neither  does  he  give 
money  lo  his  confessor.  We  have  known 
much  of  confession,  but  we  never  yet  knew 
of  money  being  paid  for  it,  nor  on  account 
of  it.  But  we  have  known  money  given  to 
the  oonfeseor  to  he  by  him  piud  to  the  in- 
jured party,  lest  the  penitent  should  be  dis- 
covered; for  a  man  may  repent  and  make 
r^etitutioo,  but  is  not  bound  to  expose  him- 
self; and  we  hare  in  those  cases  known 
the  confessor,  as  he  ought  .to  do,  procure 
the  receipt  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
money  was  given,  which  receipt  he  gave 
to  his  penitent  to  prove  that  he  tuUillea  his 
duly  and  discharged  his  trust  A  Catholic 
finding  money  given  by  a  penitent  to  a  con- 
feseoT,  knows  why  it  is  given;  the  same 
act  may  wear  to  Protestants  a  different 
aspect ;  most  of  tlieir  prejudices  s^rise  from 
such  imperfect  judgments. 

What  then  is  the  BiM  tf  Cmpoiition? 
We  must  state  a  few  more  principles  before 
we  can  etplain. 

Sometimes  a  man  has  injured  his  neigh- 
bonr,  and  he  cannot  discover  whither  the 
injured  person  is  gone,  nor  where  his 
children  may  be  fotmd,  but  the  proper^ 
which  he  has  unjustly  obtained  is  not  tneis- 
fore  ttanoferred  to  him. 
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and  the  persons  to  whoni  lestitudoQ  should 
be  made  axe  at  a  great  diAance,  not  greatly 
ia  need,  and  not  expected  to  return,  and 
there  ia  no  mode  of  communicating  with 
them,  or  of  transmitting  it  to  Ihem ;  yet  the 
dishonest  poBseSBor  cannot  retain  it 

Sometimes  the  injured  person  has  died 
leaving  no  heirs,  to  whom  leetitntion  could 
be  mode,  vet  the  possessor  cannot  retain 
ptopertj  wbich  he  has  unjustly  acquired. 

A  variety  of  cases  of  this  description 
oome  repeatedly  under  the  view  of  the 
dei^ymen  who  hear  confessions  in  oui 
church.  The  principles  of  justice  are  plain, 
evident,  uncbangeaole. — 1.  "  Sunm  cuique 
tributo" — "  Give  to  every  one  what  belongs 
to  him."  2.  "  Res  clamM  domino" — "The 
property  seeks  for  the  master."  3.  "  Fraus 
sua  nemini  patrocinaii  debet" — "No  per- 
son should  be  a.  gainer  hy  his  dishonesty." 
4.  "Bes  (ructificat  dommo"  —  "Property 
increases  for  its  owner."  5.  "  Alton  ne 
feoeris  qnod  tibi  non  fieri  vis" — "  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  not  wish  then 
do  unto  you."  Now  upon  those  maxims 
confessor  camiot  admit  the  penitent  to  the 
sacraments  until  after  full  restitution  shall 
have  been  made  to  the  injured  person,  if 
the  said  person  can  by  any  reasonable  ex- 
ertion be  discovered,  and  if  the  penitent 
can  in  any  way,  by  any  fair  exertion  make 
itj  or  being  unable  now  to  do  so,  will  enjoin 
hia  heirs  or  other  friende  upon  whom  ' 
may  have  a  claim,  to  do  eo.  There  is 
useful  receiving  of  the  sacrament  without 
this,  and  without  the  useful  receiving  of  the 
sacrament,  none  of  these  benefits  of  this 
bull  can  be  obtained.  Thus,  where  the  in- 
inred  person  is  known  and  restitution  can 
be  made,  it  is  absolutely  wad  indispensably 
necessary  to  make  it  to  nimselfj  or  to  secnT« 
it  to  him.  Can  we  then  be  blamed  at  feel- 
ing warmly  and  perhaps  almost  indignantly 
at  finding  the  ohurch  to  which  we  have  the 
happiness  to  belong,  and  which  has  always 
been  guided  bv  those  principles,  traduced 
and  vilified,  ana  abused  and  miaiepreaenled 
to  (he  American  people  in  such  a  work  as 
the  North  American  Review  t 

'Hien  is  there  no  composition  ?  Yes,  but 
a  very  different  kind  fitim  that  which  has 
been  staled.  Take  our  fiiet  supposition;  a 
man  who  feels  that  he  has  been  unjust  con- 
fesses it.  The  priest  tetls  him  to  restore  the 
amount  to  the  owner.  The  penitent  an- 
swers that  he  oamiot  discover  where  the 
owner  now  is,  nor  whither  he  has  gone,  nor 
can  he  find  any  of  his  oonnexions.  The 
amount  of  the  mjustioe  is  ascertained,  and 
the  penitent  ia  tokl  to  purchase  as  mmj 


bulls  as  will  cover  the  sum,  and  h&ving 
done  BO,  he  exhibits  them  to  the  ctmfesaor 
as  evidence  of  his  having  made  the  pay- 
ment. This  is  called  composition.  And 
these  are  called  the  Bulls  of  Composition. 
Now  there  are  here  several  indispensable 
conditions. — I.  The  peiiitent  most  make 
oath  that  he  has  used  all  diligence  to  find 
the  injured  petty  or  his  heirs,  and  has  not 
been  able  to  discover  them  nor  any  of 
them.  2.  The  penitent  is  distinclty  infonu- 
ed  that  if  injustioe  was  committed  with  any 
view  to  making  the  restitution  by  diis  cmn- 
iNtion,  it  will  not  release  his  conscieooe, 
jcause  this  would  be  affiirding  room  for  » 
lalicious  dispositian  to  injure  a  person  who 
ight  to  be  protected,  and  quieting  the 
conscience  of  the  criminals  by  paying  to 
the  treasury  a  sum  of  money  of  which  ^ 
defrauded  another.  This  would  enable  hint 
to  giafify  his  revenge  or  malice,  and  pro- 
duce many  other  evils.  3.  It  is  restholed 
to  the  amount  of  the  price  of  fifty  of  those 
bulls,  bacauae  it  is  supposed  that  although 
small  debts  may  be  overlooked,  or  small 
creditors  not  be  loond.  still  the  presumptioa 
is,  that  persons  to  wnom  large  sums  are 
due  could  be  discovered ;  and  if  they  can- 
not, special  reference  to  a  higher  tribunal 
than  ordinary,  must  be  had,  for  making 
particnlar  investigation ,  and  special  compoei- 
tion.  i.  Sbould  me  injured  person  be  found 
ailer  this  composition,  and  the  unjust  per- 
son find  that  his  composition  was  not  fully 
made,  ha  is  in  conscience  bound  to  restore 
the  balance  to  the  injured  patty.  And  if 
the  creditor  oan  show  Uiat  the  debtor  could 
have  found  him  by  using  greater  diligence, 
he  can  compel  him  to  pay  the  entire  to  him- 
self. We  apprehend  that  when  all  those 
conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  bnll  is  found  to 
have  very  little  efficacy  in  converting  the 
stolen  goods  in  the  true  and  lawful  proper^ 
of  the  thief. 

Now  as  to  the  power  of  correcting  the 
moral  ofiences  of  false  weights,  &o.  The 
penitent  examined  before  God,  bow  muc^ 
he  hod  gained  by  his  fraud;  the  eonfesaor 
having  ascertained  the  amount,  told  him 
that,  as  he  injured  a  community,  he  must 
make  general  restitution,  then  told  him  how 
many  hulls  to  purchase,  he  hou^t  them, 
was  exhorted  to  repent,  and  to  ask  pardon 
of  God,  to  have  recourse  to  the  means  e»- 
tabUshed  by  Christ  Uk  forgiveness,  to  be 
honest  in  future  and  thus  dismissed  with 
his  "moral  ofiences  corrected,"  a  heart 
changed,  and  very  Utile  profit  of  his  crimes. 
We  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  tSx. 
Depons:  but  we  unhesitatingly  aver  that 
we  oan  have  no  respect  tor  the  authority  i^ 
a  man,  who  with  uom  &cia  under  his  eye, 
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ooald  write  that  the  bull  of  comporitmn 
"usoies  to  the  purcbasar,  the  absolute 
prapeily,  in  wbaterer  he  may  acquire  by 
model,  that  oueht  to  have  coadnoted  him 
toiha  gallowH."     - 

lliete  aie  two  other  casea,  in  which  the 
bnll  of  oompoeition  might  be  taken.  The 
fini,  wheie  a  clergyman  receired  the  in- 
come of  his  place  loi  the  peifordiance  of 
qiiiitoal  duties,  which  he  n^ected  to  fulfil, 
□I  which  he  ^filled  badlv,  iroperfectlj.  In 
this  case  he  wae  evidently  bound  to  Mstore 
tbe  goods  foi  which  he  did  not  make  the 
proper  ratnni.  He  could  not  take  bulla  to 
more  than  half  the  amount,  the  other  half 
he  should  letorn  to  the  fond  of  the  paiti' 
dqIbi'  choich.  This  waa  a  special  case. 
and  is  an  exception:  for  upon  the  geneial 
principle  he  would  be  bound  to  return  the 
entira  to  the  injared  chuich,  as  he  knew 
the  de&saded  owner,  and  could  reach  it, 
but  a«  the  fund  created  b^  the  bulls,  was 
intended  for  the  good  of  refagiou,  the  church 
to  which  the  restitution  ought  to  be  made 
DoiiB«ated,  by  her  chief  pastor,  to  bestow 
half  the  proceeda  of  such  restiiution  to  the 
CiDBade  tieasuiy. 

Another  ease  of  exception  regwrds  lega- 
cies left  by  the  way  of  restitntion  foi  goods 
badly  acquired.  I^  Spanish  W)d  civil 
law,  both  required  oeitain  fbnnalitieB  to  be 
gone  through  within  a  year  liom  notice  re- 
ceived in  such  oaHes  by  the  legatees ;  and 
if  they  neglected  withm  the  year  to  go 
thiongh  the  form,  the  haira  of  the  deeeased 
were  authorized  to  pay  half  the  amount  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Crusade,  by  taking  bulls 
or  other  evidence  of  the  payment,  and  the 
bull  declared  that  having  ^us  honestly 
comphed  with  the  provisiona  of  the  law, 
they  were  in  conscience  exonerated.  But 
this  did  not  extend  to  any  other  species  of 
IsKScy^  not  to  any  other  debt 

Hanng  taken  this  view  of  the  aature  of 
ihe  Bull  of  Composition,  our  readers  will  be 
better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  fbUowing  extract : 

"  Ui  poseit  Comissarins  componere  super 
illicitehabitis;  neon  on  super  medietate  lega- 
toram  omnium,  quce  propter  male  ablalh 
beta  sunt,  si  Ic^taiii  per  annum  in  exac- 
tione  ne^gentee  fuerint ;  et  super  illis  qnn 
facta  eruDt  et  quffi  dlcto  anno  durante  fient,  ii 
lagatarii  inveniri  nou  potuerunt;  necnon  su- 
permaleab1atis,etperusuTaTiampravitatem, 
aat  aliter  male  acquiaitiB,  si  in  onmiboapnB- 
missis  caaibus,  (praterqnam  ■nniinlw  dictB 
nt^igeotiffi,)  peraonts.  qoibna  restitotio  am 
KMTiiiD  fiicieiida  eet  (pneadto  pei  restitnto- 
lem  juramanto  da  dilin^entia  per  earn  beta 
I»o  inveniendo  legatorio  sou  ciedilara,  at 
minima   invanto)  noa   teperiaotni,  potsit 


commiaaahna  componeTe,  et  illoa  debitores 
liberore." 

"  That  the  commisaary  ahalk  have  power 
to  make  oompoaition  for  propertv  unjustly 
held,  also  for  the  moiety  of  all  legacies 
which  are  made  forthings unlawfully  taken, 
if  the  le^Oees  shall,  during  a  year,  have 
been  n^igent  in  mtdcing  theii  claims,  and 
for  legacies  which  shall  have  been  found 
made,  or  which  may  be  made  during  the 
aforesaid  year,  if  the  legatees  caanol  be 
discovered;  also  for  property  unjustly  laken, 
or  acquired  by  ^usurious  wickedness  or 
otherwise  badly,  if,  boweyer,  in  all  those 
cases  (except  tnose  of  the  aforesaid  year's 
neglect),  the  persons  to  whom  the  restitU' 
tion  or  payment  should  be  made,  cannot  be 
found,  (the  restorer  having  made  oath  that 
he  had  used  diligenoa  to  find  the  legatees 
or  the  creditor,  and  could  by  no  means  find 
them.") 

Now,  in  the  name  of  common  justice,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  in  the  name  of  truth 
and  of  honour,  we  ask  the  reviewer  whe- 
ther this  is  entering  into  partnership  with 
thieves  and  plunderers,  to  whiten  their  cou- 
sciencea.  for  a  ohare  of  the  plunder  1 

But  WOT  give  the  money  te  the  Crusade 
We  shall  answer,  but  first  ti 


It  is  now  clear  that  it  is  a  principle  of  our 
tooralista,  ss  il  is  of  common  juatioe,  ,that 
no  person  who  unjustly  retains  what  be- 
longs to  his  neighbour  can  obtain  fo^ve- 
ness  iroia  God,  unless  he  shall  have  made, 
restitution.  When  the  owner  is  known,  it 
cannot  be  given  to  any  other  person  except 
by  his  expresB  authon^.  If  a  man  holds 
ten  doUars  belonging  to  his  nei^^bour,  whom 
he  knows,  and  snbeciibet  one  hundred  and 
ten  dinars  towards  building  a  church,  or 
for  any  other  good  purpose,  meariing  to  give 
one  hundred  as  his  donafiou,  and  to  pay 
the  ten  on  behalf  of  his  injured  neighbour, 
he  is  not  thereby  exonerated  from  me  debt 
to  that  neighbour;  because  payment  to  the- 
chnrch  ia  not  paymept  to  him  j  he  not  only 
still  owes  the  ten  dollars,  but  is,  moreover, 
answamble  for  ail  the  bad  consequences  ef 
his  unjust  retaining  <A  that  money ;  let  him 
build  a  hundred  churches  and  hospitals, 
and  take  fiiiy  bulls  of  crusades,  these  tan 
dollars  still  remain  due ;  and  if  the  iiqured 
person  for  want  of  ten  dollars,  is  cost  into 
prison,  or  loses  the  fair  opportunity  of  vak- 
mg  a  good  purchase,  the  «bnroh-bnildeT  and 
bull-buyer,  is  answeiable  before  God  for  ail 
the  consequenoee.  Nothing  can  weaken 
the  fotCB  of  this  immntalMe  princiida  of  ' 
right.  The  duty  of  the  debtet  u  to  pay  bia 
cre<li(or;  the  right  of  the  ciediter  ia  te  Duild 
ohniohea  or  buy  bulla,  or  fling  his  moaef 
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into  the  fire,  as  he  pleaWB.  The  man  who 
asaumeB  to  be  liberal,  or  charitable,  or  pious, 
with  money  which  does  not  belong  to  him, 
is  a  ii^ue — generally  the  worst  kind  of 
rogue,  a  hypocrite. 

But  anotlier  principle  of  justice  is  equally 
clear  r  when  you  are  bound  to  restore,  but 
cannot  find  your  creditor,  this  accideot  does 
not  give  you  a  right  to  the  ftuil  of  your  dis- 
honesty. The  properW  ie  not  jtiurs.  How 
is  il  to  be  disposed  of'  In  that  way  which 
it  is  reasonably  supposed  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  cretUtor.  Give  to  his  chil- 
dren, or  to  his  relations,  or  to  those  whom  he 
used  to  ud  and  serve :  yon  cannot  find  any 
of  those ;  jou  haTe  used  proper  though  un- 
BTailing  diligence.  Then  follow  his  pre- 
eamed  will :  give  it  to  that  useful  public  in- 
stitulicHi  which  you  believe  he  would  hiiU' 
self  prefer :  eiTe  it  to  the  poor,  ^d  the  alms 
will,  before  God,  be  received  on  his  account. 
But  if  any  nation  has  mode  a  public  regula- 
tion upon  the  subject,  you  are  to  follow  the 
decision  of  the  law,  in  preference  to  your 
own  private  jud^ent.  Spain  has  made 
this  public  re^laOon ;  and  upon  that  ground, 
the  principle  in  Spain  is,  ' '  when  you  have 
injured  your  neighbour,  repent,  and  restore 
to  bim  his  property :  if  you  cannot  find  him, 
pay  it  to  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  through 
the  commissary  of  the  Bula  de  Cnuada." 
The  principle  in  Spain  is,  "yoor  self-love 
and  jrour  avarice  are  likely  to  delude  yon 
in  estimating,  the  amount  that  you  should 
restore.  Go  tell  your  case  to  a  clergyman 
who  has  nothbg  to  gain  or  to  lose,  and  who 
must  tiierefore  be  impartial,  who  is  answer- 
able to  God  foi  the  deciuon.  and  therefore 
likely  to  ba  conscientious,  who  has  studied 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  after  examina- 
tion, been  admitted  to  bis  place,  and  is 
therefore  likely  to  be  correct.  Be  guided  by 
him :  if  yon  have  reason  to  doubt  the  c~~ 
rectness  of  his  judgment,  go  to  another, 
go  to  his  superior,  and  remember  the  admo- 
nition, '  vhat  witl  it  yrfft  a  man  to  rain  Hit 
t^utlt  world  and  fo  bae  ku  ownsoui.  ?'" 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  the  efiect  of  prejudice 
or  of  partiality  in  ns,  but  we  have  always 
thought  this  discipline  of  our  cbuich  was 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
society  and  of  religion^  better  fitted  to  pro- 
tect the  property  otindividuals,  and  the  mo- 
rality of  the  puDlic,  than  the  mere  general 
Seaohing  of  the  same  principles,  without 
B  special  application  of  them  to  individual 
eases,  as  practised  in  our  church. 

The  only  dii%rence  between  the  Spanish 
dominions  and  other  portions  of  the  Catholic 
world,  on  this  subject,  is,  that  in  Spain  and 
its  dependencies,  the  precise  mode  of  mak- 
ing this  sort  of  restonlion,  is  p<nnted  ont ; 


in  other  places,  the  person  bonnd  to  make 
the  restoration,  has  greater  room  for  choice 
as  to  what  object  the  money  shall  be  apt- 
plied ;  there  is  no  choice  as  regards  the  im- 
Utable  principles  of  justice. 
We  have  now  given  to  the  peopia  of 
America,  the  true  statement  of  facts,  and 
the  correct  eichibition  of  principles,  the  mis- 
representations of  both  of  whiou  formed 
the  gronndwork  of  the  flippant  abuse  and 
unmeasured  language  of  the  reviewer.  Let 
■"""  now  look  to  his  own  phraseology  and 
say  was  it  deserved,  if  our  statement  u  cor- 
For  the  correctness  of  that  statement, 

le  ready  to  stand  amenable  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  candour  and  investigation  of  this 
worid,  and  we  stake  the  salvation  of  our 
souls  in  the  next.  Our  asseveration  is  a 
solerrm  appeal  to  heaven:  forwe  have  been 
most  cruelly  ill  treated.  Our  religion  has 
been  accused  by  those  who  did  not  know 
it,  with  FLCNDKBinG  the  people  by  infamoua 
juggling  artifice,  to  j(ir  up  (nnr  pattiotu,  and 
vettrats;  and  even  to  qtncKEN  their  crinex, 
when  this  could  be  done  with  a  baiter  proa- 
pecl  of  grasping  their  money."  It  was  ac- 
cused of  "firmtng  a  Imgue  vntk  tie  FOWBXt 

tKiNESS."  Il  was  accused  "ofmoeUn; 
rdigion."    It  was  accused  "  of  oin»AOiira 

CE."  It  was  accused  "  of  keeping  aiz- 
millions  of  people  in  a  barbarout  and 
dAanng  Ikraidom."  Bear  with  us,  fellow- 
citizens,  for  awhile.  This  charge  has  been 
ushered  forth  under  the  auspices  of  your 
most  conspicuous  literary  chieftain.  Are 
we  guillyl  Read  the  proofs  against  us; 
read  our  answer.  Too  long  have  yon  formed 
youi  judgments  of  as  upon  the  ezclnsiTe 
testitnony,  shall  we  call  it?  no !  vituperation 
of  our  opponents.  Hear  na;  examine  ns. 
But  before  yon  vilify,  ]ist«i  and  reflect. 
We  have  much  to  ada. 


SECTION  IV. 
We  now  come  to  a  new  division  of  die 
article,  which  is  more  vague  in  its  coQstnic- 
tion,  though  not  less  virulent  in  its  temper. 
We  know  not  whether  we  should  attribute 
its  very  serious  errors  to  the  ignorance  ot 
the  reviewer,  or  to  the  dishonesty  of  bis 
informants ;  we  must  suppose  the  latter,  and 
when  we  even  sospect  ignorance  it  is  not  of 
that  description  wnich  amount  some  per- 
sons is  degrading  or  on &shioniAle,  there- 
fore we  do  not  use  the  word  in  its  ORenuve 
meaning.  Were  a  man  who  knew  notbins 
of  geography,  to  write  upon  that  branch  of 
knowledge,  it  would  be  very  wrong:  so  it 
would  be  improper  for  a  person  who  knew 
nodiing  of  law  to  give  ns  a  traatiEe  apon  the 
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pmctim  of  coviW,  and  for  a  man  who  never 
studied  saigorf  or  medicine,  to  publiali  his 
notionB  npoa  anktomjr  and  matena  medioa. 
But  il  18  quite  otherwise  as  regsnlB  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion ;  a  person  needs  no 
other  qnalifioalioii  to  writs  agaiiut  it,  than 
'  to  be  BO  disposed,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
■piric  becomeB  manifest  in  the  Tehemence 
ot  the  pbrase<dc^.  No  zeai  can  be  too 
ardent,  no  eiprmmon  too  atroDg,  no  vitupera- 
lion  loo  serere;  litde  attention  need  be  paid 
lo  facta,  ciicumslancee  need  not  be  exa- 
mined, nor  is  it  always  neceesajy  to  have 
resatd  to  even  probability  itself.  Your 
Bible,  and  the  influence  of  the  nnrit,  and 
the  ciBTing  appetite  of  your  readers,  pen, 
ink,  paper  anda  printer—^  that  is  required 
is  ready.  We  regret  not  so  much  for  our 
own  sake,  as  for  the  sake  of  history  and 
tmth,  that  from  a  long-established  habit  of 
peimiiting  erery  species  of  abuse  against 
ODT  creed  to  pass  uncontiadicted,  gross  ig- 
norance of  facts  has  been  substituted  for 
correct  infcHmation,  nor  con  we  conceal  oar 
own  feelings: 


Would  to  God,  we  could  with  equal  truth, 
follow  up  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  However, 
such  a  time  may  yet  arrive.  But  to  our 
examination.  After  diBposing  of  the  bulls 
of  which  he  knew  so  little,  the  reviewer 
proceeds  to  the  next  topic : 

Extnci  rrom  pp.  168,  ISS,  190. 

"IT.The  e£ct«>a>tia>IAieraiYAyiD  South  Ame- 
rica wsBons  ofpeealiarconitracnon;forallhotigb 
ilacknowledgad  nominal  BubmnsioQ  lot  he  Pope. 

aaoi;  independent  of  him ,  and  aubJBCl 

Ateian^Er  ihe  Sixl^  lo  Ferdinand  and  I«at>el^. 
in  Ihe  year  1S93,  in  which  taia  holineaa  was  ao 
obiiging  a«  to  divids  the  world  in  twain  by  a  line 
drawn  ifaroegh  aeertaiD  point  irom  pole  to  pole, 
[un  linea  de£le  el  polo  anico  al  polo  amarlioo,] 
and  beatour  on  iheae  Spaniah  aoTcreigng  and 
ihiir  BuccCBBors  for  ever  all  right,  title,  and  do- 
minion over  the  countries  at  iheE  lime  diacover- 
ed,  or  which  al  any  futnre  period  ebould  be 
diacorered,  beyond  the  aaid  line.  This  piece  of 
kindneas  in  Iha  Pope  was  lakeo  in  ita  fuUeal 
laiiiude.  and,  by  the  liberal  conatruction  of  the 
king*  of  Spain,  iimade  their  juriadiction  abaolule 
in  civil,  poliiicat,  and  eccreaiaetical  concerna, 
Thia  jurisdiclion,  ^nled  aa  ihey  eay,  par  butat 
de  Itt  amniii  pontijiea  de  m  jiraprio  wuta,  they 
havB  always  retained  and  exercised,  nolwith- 
standing  aeme  insffaetoal  endaavoura  on  the 
part  of  the  MB  of  Rome  la  recover  the  ecclesi- 
aalical  power.  In  truth,  the  Fopei  never  had 
any  authority  in  Soulh  America,  nor  could  they 
eommunicale  ijirecily  with  the  biahopa,  except 
in  a  few  onimporlant  eases. 
"  Everytbiaf  euuisted  from  the  king.    Even 


(he  Pope's  bells  and  diqMDMtioiM  were  obliged 
first  10  be  iranamitted  to  the  Council  of  Ihe  In- 
dies, and  BBDCtioned  by  that  body  befoie  ibey 
could  be  eent  to  America.  In  the  appointment 
of  arcbbiabope  and  biahopa.  the  Pope  enjoyed 
the  empty  privilege  of  nomlDBtion.  but  Ihe  »p- 
poinlmente  were  made  from  the  highest  lo  ihe 
lo  weal  offices  by  the  king.  All  ihe  eccleaiasi  leal 
revenue!  weni  to  him;  nor  could  a  cathedral, 
or  even  a  village  church  be  erected,  without  hia 
■pecial  license.  Thia  patronage  was  of  immense 
imponsnce ;  it  enabled  the  crown  to  concert 
every  meaanre  in  the  best  poaaible  way  for  con- 
irollitag  the  peoole,  and  bending  them  lo  the 
great  purpose  always  in  view,  that  of  draining 
gold  and  eilver  fiom  the  Indiea,  The  aalaries 
of  ihe  bishops  depended  on  lithea,  and  were 
therefore  flucluaiing.  The  average  BBlaryafthe 
Bishop  of  Havans.  was  eighty  thousand  ilollara; 
that  oF  the  Archbishop ol  La  Plata,  at  Chareas, 
liily-fiYB  iboussnd;  and  the  Biahop  of  Caracas 
some  year*  received  seventy  ihouaaod.  In 
Mexico.  Peru,  and  Chili,  the  church  waa  very 


tollara  a  yBart  The  boat  of  inferior  clergy  was 
innumerable,  and  for  the  moat  part  every  eccle- 
aiiBiic  was  liberally  paid.  The  king  received 
ihe  first  year's  aalary  of  all  the  officera  in  the 

"  The  ecclea'Bslical  Iribonals  had  a  widejuria- 
diclion,  reaching  lo  all  concerna  of  a  Bpiritutl 
nalure,  lo  the  regutalion  of  the  monaalenei  and 
priests,  donatians  and  legacies  to  ihe  church, 
tithes,  marriages,  and  rhelike.  The  Inquisition 
was  also  esiabliahed  in  f)outh  America,  with 
nearly  the  same  powere  and  privilegea  as  in 
Spain.     Ab  heteey  was  not  among  ihe  besetting 

seems  to  have  had  little  lo  do  in  purining  those 
who  had  erred  in  dtliclit  contra  fidtn.  ibe  object 
for  which  il  was  origioBlIf  proteased  to  be  in- 

.     ilh  which  il  guarded  agaii.-. 

inroaOB  of  knowledge,  aod  the  leal  with  which 
it  drew  closer  and  closer  the  veil  of  igaoranee 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  To  ihia  lopic  we 
shall  revsn  in  another  place." 

Now  the  reviewer  has  fallen  into  three 
mistakes  in  the  first  four  lines.  For  first, 
the  ttcluiattiail  hierart^  in  Sonth  America 
was  not  one  of  peculiar  construction.  It 
was  of  the  some  construction  aa  that  of  Old 
Spain;  infsct,  its  constmctian  was  the  same 
as  that  of  every  ether  portion  of  the  Roman 
CelhoUo  church.  It  had  a  patriarch,  atcb' 
bishops,  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  be.    It 


'  The  law  o 

Mandamoa.  qi  ,  .  . 

constitnya  igleaia  ealadral  ni  parroquial,  monas 


f  Walton's  Spanish  Coloniea,  vol.  iL  p.  4, 
*azoa  aaya,  that  three  biahopa  in  Pern,  and  fonr 
I  Rio  de  La  Plats,  inclnding  Ihe  archbiabop, 
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conld  not  have  a  paeDliu-  otaiettaadon  as 
portion  of  the  uniTersal  ctturch,  and  in  truth 
It  had  not  It  aoknowledged  not  only  nomi- 
naliy,  but  rtaUi/  Eubmieeioa  to  the  Pope,  and 
it  was  not  in  laality  independent  of  him. 
The  Pope  had  as  mnoh  jurisdiction  in.  South 
America,  as  be  hod  in  Spain,  in  France,  in 
Portugal.  It  was  not  subject  to  the  King  of 
Spain  01%,  or  in  any  manner,  as  its  supreme 
bead.  'Hiis  article  then  commences  with 
three  veiy  seriona  mistakes,  for  which  we 
do  not  blame  the  reviewer;  he  fel^  into 
them  from  want  of  beii^  acquainted  with 
the  doctrine  and  disciplme  of  onr  church. 
He  had  before  him  facts  which  he  did  not 
undeiatand.  In  this  respect  he  is  not  singu- 
lar. Some  of  bur  most  teamed  and  re- 
spected friends,  amiable,  good  men,  whose 
talents  are  &t  beyond  oar  pretensions,  and 
whose  general  knowledge  is  much  more 
extensive  than  we  can  erer  hope  to  acquire, 
and  who  have  travelled  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, have  frequently  given  to  ua  lassons 
which  have  greatly  corrected  our  pride, 
when  we  heard  them  declaiming  in  tilan- 
ders  upon  what  was  not  worth  their  serious 
attention,  but  had  been  the  subject  of  our 
doep  research  and  long  study.  Though  we 
most  bow  4ith  deference  to  the  Uteraty 
dictation  ofthe  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review,  vet  as  we  wish  him  to  be  perfect 
in  everytning,  if  he  would  not  be  angry  at 
the  impudence  of  cur  suggestion,  we  would 
hambly  offer  to  teach  him  Calholic  Theo- 
logy and  Church  History,  not  for  the  purpose 
Df[nakine  him  embrace  "a  system  which 
raises  sucn  a  rmsxm  or  iHiQunr,  that  wise 
and  virtuous  bishops,  armed  with  all  the 
anthori^  of  the  chnrch  cannot  check,  nor 
turn  it  aside" — but  that  he  may  write  upon 
those  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
excite  the  smile  of  those  who  have  studied, 
and  the  indignation  of  those  who  know 
what  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ia 

We  oaa  leave  to  others  to  oaip  at  the  slight 
•nachioaism  of  making  Alexander  VI.,  wao 
died  in  1503,  give  a  bull  ninety  years  after- 
wards, 1593,  to  Ferdinand,  who  died  in 
1GI6,  and  Isabella,  who  died  in  1504;  as 
we  prefer  throwing  the  &ult  upon  the  com- 

ntor,  who  ought  to  have  given  the  true 
of  the  docnment.  1492,  to  suspecting 
that  the  reviewer  oould  by  any  possibility 
be  ignoiBnt. 

We  shall  only  nndertaka  to  give  such  an 
explanation  as  satisfies  onr  own  minds,  and 
may,  perhaps,  satisfy  oar  readers,  that 
althongh  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  did  not 
want  the  Pope's  bull  to  enable  them  to 
occupy  America,  yei  that  there  were  some 
circumstancea  which  then  existed  and  ue 
not  often  told  by  bistoriana  or  writera-of  a 


EinK  of  Spain 
italhitrwdui  i 


in  Sonlh 


partiealar  description,  which  throw  mnoh 
light  upon  the  snt^ect.  and  next  that  diis 
bull  did  not  mi' — *--■"■       '" 
head  of  the  a 
Ameriea. 

The  naval  character  of  fin^^lBad  had  not 
yet  been  created  'in  the  dedme  of  the  fif- 
teendi  century.  The  Italians  had  conaidei- 
ably  negated  their  maritime  afiaira,  or 
confined  thenuelvea  within  the  Straits  of 


Giibroltar;  but  die  Poitunese  had  already 

Einetrated  to  India  by  Uie  Cape  of  Good 
ope ;  they  had  made  several  settlements 
upon  the  ooait  of  Africa,  and  discovered 
the-  Madeira  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands. 
The  Spaniards  had  been  embroiled  widi 
their  Portuguese  neighbours, — and  when, 
in  1472,  Caroinal  Borgia,  afterwards  Alex- 
ander VI.,  was  sent  by  Sixtus  IV.  as  legate 
to  Spain,  he  did  nrach  to  reconcile  Uieir 
oonmeting  interests.  Columbus  having  of- 
fered bis  services  to  Portnoal,  npon  Uieir 
'ig  the  on 
takon  of  hia 
charts  and  docnments,  requested  empknr- 
ment  from  Spain ;  and  in  1492,  having  ob- 
tained his  commission  throng  the  exer- 
tions of  Isabella,  before  Bome  was  consolt- 
ed,  the  king,  Ferdinand,  had  granted  him 
his  authority.  Bnt  a  probability  of  disputes 
arising  between  the  Spaniards  and  Porto- 
ese  was  foreseen ;  and  as  one  of  the  pro- 
»ed  objects  of  the  courts  was  the  conver- 
in  of  infidel  nations  to  the  Chriatisn  faidi, 
the  avowal  of  which  we  believe  Isabella 
..  u  sincere)  it  became  necessaiy  to  obtain 
from  the  chief  pastor  of  Christendom,  the 
proper  juriadiolion ;  henc«  aj^lication  waa 
made  to  Alexander,  who  was  then  Pope. 
Few  who  sat  upon  the  Papal  <^air  have 
dissraced  it:  bnt,  amongst  those  few,  Alex- 
ander Vl.  is  shamefully  oonspicuoua.  In 
this  bull  he  not  only  gave  me  crown  of 
Spain  the  excln^ve  ftower  to  send  duly 

authorised  deicymen  into  thor" ^'-- 

which  should  fee  discovered,  i 
'Hid  of  a  meridian,  one  hundred  lewiee 
'est  of  the  Azores, — but  the  words  Gave 
been  also  oonstrued  to  mean  assomption  on 
his  part,  of  a  right  to  confer  the  tempcHal 
dommion  of  Ihdse  new  discorenes.  How- 
ever, we  are  of  opinion  that  the  correct 
view  of  this  Papal  act  was,  drawing  a  tine 
of  demarcation,  and  giving,  by  virtue  of  hia 
apostolical  authori^,  power  to  the  crown, of 
Spain  to  send  missionariee  to  all  nawly  lUa^ 
covered  laiida  to  the  vrast  of  diat  line,— ud 
to  the  Porti^ineaetOBendmiMMitBrieBtoaD 
newly  discovered  lands  to  die  east  thereof, 
o  oonAict  should  arise  between 

.         naval  powers,  than  the  only  mea 

employad  in  pnraaing  disooveries.    Ilini, 
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althooghwe  do  not  nckiiowl«iilge  in  the  Sm 
of  B(HU0  anf  power  to  gt&nt  temporal  do- 
minion, we  do  acknowledge  its  exclusiTe 
Tight  to  eseroise  and  to  confer  epiritnal  ju- 
'  '■  "'  'i  all  plscee  which  ate  destitute 
utora, — and  of  this  deecitption, 
rse,  ail  newly  discovered  UndH. 
er,  do  think  that  no  plan  could 
be  more  wise  oi  better  calculated  to  pre- 
aerve  peaea  between  two  soaroelj  recon- 
ciled naval  powsia  employed  in  making 
diacoTeriea,  probably  foi  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, uiough  under  the  pretext  m  reli- 
gion, than  to  confine  their  religiooa  juiis- 
diotion  in  snch  a  way  at  to  prennt  their 
collision. 

NoWj  if  these  bulla  gave  tnaiely  the  tpm- 
jKiial  rights  over  die  newly  diacorered  na- 
tiooB  to  flte  SpanistL  crown,  as  writers  gene- 
rally assert,  we  could  at  once,  upon  this 
Sound,  tall  the  reviewer  that  it  did  not 
■low,  from  the  grant  of  temporal  domi- 
nicMi,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  received  spi- 
litual  authority, — and  in  this  supposition 
tha  reviewer'B  premises  would  not  contain 
his  coDclusion.  If  he  -saye  the  grant  was 
both  of  teimKiral  and  spiritual  power,  it  will 
not  make  the  case  stronger  than  we  make 
it  by  confining  it  to  what  is  impiropeilv 
c«11m1  spiritual,  bnt  properly  ecctesiasticaJ. 
Confining  the  grant  to  this,  Alexuider  VI. 
beatowed  no  more  than  he  could  and  might 
have  given,  viz.,  a  delegation  of  his  own 
power  to  a  certam  extent. 

Thus,  it  b  clear,  that  if  the  crown  of 
Spain  claimed  by  virtue  of  the  bull,  it  ao- 
biowledged  the  right  togrant  in  hint  who 
gave  that  doonraent.  The  grant  was  but 
the  delegation  of  a  power ;  nn  person  can 
make  a  power  of  delegation,  unless  he  has 
the  origuial  power  in  oimself,  nor  can  the 
del^ale,  n}>on  general  principles  and  com- 
mon ri^L  withstand  the  revocation  of  that 
power, — tnongh  he  may,  open  special  con- 
tract, or,  whi^  is  Uie  same  thing,  special 
law.  The  reviewer  is,  therefore,  totally 
wrong  in  principle,  when  he  contends  that, 
by  virtue  of  this  bull,  the  power  of  the  Pope 
over  the  ecclesiastioal  hierarchy  of  South 
America  was  unwittingly  put  away  from 
tb«  Papal  See. 

He  not  otdy  is  iucorreot  in  principle,  but 
he  ia  incorreot  in  fact, — for  there  was  no 
hierarchy  more  attached  lo  the  Papal  See, 
more  obtervant  of  its  ordinaooesj  and  one 
df  the  most  common  tojHca  of  reproach 
aigainst  the  South  Amenoan  cler^,  by 
writeie  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  reviewer, 
has  been,  for  two  centcuies,  their  abject 
•BTvility  to  the  Pope. 

What  has  been  the  oau8«  of  his  mistake' 
Am  not  the  facts  oorrecfly  given  1    Somt 


ate,  others  are  not,  lo  dtose  irtiieh  aie 
correctly  given,  he  makes  very  eerious  mis- 
takes respecting  their  bearings.  We  would 
ask  him,  in  P^e  of  the  following  vague 
expression,  "Thia  jurisdiction  granted,  as 
they  sayj  por  buiai  dt  hi  tamos  pontifkti  dt 
(u  proprto  matu,  they  (the  Kings  of  Spain) 
have  always  retained  and  exercised,  not- 
withstanding seme  inefiectual  endeavours 
on  the  part  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  recover 
the  eooleaiastioal  power," — lo  give  us  a  few 
facts,  names,  times,  cirenmstancee.  This 
is  the  mode  of  testing  truth.  We  are  tick 
of  this  unmeaning  verbiage  which  is  decep- 
tive ;  for  it  leads  the  nnlninking  to  believe 
that  so  great  a  meji,  so  wise  a  man,  so 
learned  a  man,  bo  liberal  a  man  as  the  edi- 
tor of  the  North  American  Beview,  would 
not  make  assertions  without  facta.  O  that 
he  wonld  condescend  to  favour  us  with  a 
few^  and  thus  give  us  the  opportunity  of 
tesbug  the  truthl  "Ute  Popes  never  hod 
any  authority  in  Sooth  Amenoa."  We  say 
ihey  always  had.  Every  orohbishop,  every 
bishop,  every  church  dignitair,  swore  to 
support  that  authority,  obeyed  mat  authori- 
ty, and  swore  that  it  was  of  divine  institu- 
tton.  Find  us  one  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
dean  entering  upon  his  oSioe  ov  any  other 
authority,  and  we  ^eld  to  you  Ine  palm. 

The  reviewer  either  does  not  know  his 
subject  or  he  wilfuUy  endeavnnis  to  de- 
ceive his  readers.  We  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  believe  him  to  be  a  dishonest 
man.  He  probably  could  not  Jeam  the  na- 
ture of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  New  Eng- 
land oolleges, — and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
wonder  that  he  makes  the  mistakes  which 
crowd  upon  his  pages. 

We  shall  explain  a  small  portion  of  otu 
canon  law,  and  thus  help  him  to  a  solution. 

A  benefice  is  an  aot  of  benevolence  per- 
formed by  one  person  in  favour  of  anomer. 
This  act  may  be  a  gratnitons  donation,  or  a 
favour  conferred  for  some  service  already 
done,  or  to  be  done  at  a  futnre  period.  It 
is  plain,  the  donor  may,  upon  rnaking  his 
gift,  accompany  the  benefice  b^  requiting 
any  condition  which  he  may  thmk  proper. 
It  rests  with  the  person  to  whom  it  ia  oner- 
ed  to  receive  the  «ift  upon  the  stipulated 
condition,  gr  to  decune  the  acceptance.  A 
corporation  may  receive  such  a  gil^  upon 
condition  that  some  one  or  more  of  its 
membeiB  i^all  perform  certain  duties.  The 
chorch  at  large  is  a  spiritual  corporation. 
She  has  made  several  laws  regnlatmg  what 
conditions  may,  widiout  injury  to  religion, 
be  affixed  to  her  benefices.  She  has  also 
appointed  which  of  her  public  ofiicers  ^all 
Iwve  authority  to  enter  into  thoee  special 
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^reementa,  and  how  fu  theii  powen  ahall 

An  ecclesiastical  benefice  is,  then,  some 

permanent  advantfige  enjoyed  b^  an  eccle- 
siaslic,  ia  conaideralion  of  a  certain  spiritiial 
duty  10  be  done  by  him.  One  of  the  usual 
atipulatjona  of  the  pBreouH  who  create  an 
ecclesiasticaL  benefice  fnhy  sufHcient  for 
the  leBpectable  support  of  one  ecclesiastic, 
is  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  patron- 1 

XThe  right  of  patronage  arises  only  i 
re  the  benefice  is  of  a  permanent  na* 
ture,  such  as  land,  public  ninds,  Slc.,  the 
property  of  which  is  conveyed  fully  and  ir- 
revocably  from  the  donor  to  the  church,  and 
the  dommioD  of  which  is  ihus  vested  in  the 
church, — the  use  being  in  the  incumbent, 
who  is  alt»o  during  his  incumbency  the 
trustee  who,  in  the  name  of  the  church, 
exercises  die  dominion  necessacy  for  the 

« reservation  and  defence  of  ihe  property, 
ut  who  has  no  dominion  of  conveyance 
in  himself.  The  right  of  patronage  con- 
sists in  the  privilege  which  the  donor,  and 
afier  him  his  heirs,  posfieas  of  keeping,  du- 
ring a  short  time,  this  pU«e  open  after  the 
death  or  remoTal  of  the  incumbent,  so  as 
to  give  to  the  donor  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting some  one  of  his  own  choice,  who  is 
fully  qualified  for  the  discbarge  of  the  du- 
ties ofihe  benefice  (o  the  superior,  who  has 
power  to  give  him  the  necessary  jurisdic- 
tion for  their  discharge.  The  superior  is 
bound  to  give  a  preference  over  all  others 
equally  qualified,  to  the  candidate  presented 
by  the  patron.  The  spiritual  superior  ia  the 
sole  judge  of  those  qualifications,  and  the 
only  source  of  jujiadicdoo.  The  offering  a 
candidate  as  the  one  to  be  preferred,  is 
called  presentation.  The  snbaequent  giving 
jurisdiction  is  called  investiture.  The  light 
of  presentation  is  in  the  patron,  the  right  of 
investiture  is  in  the  spiritual  superior.  The 
presentalion  gives  no  power,  the  investitunt 
only  gives  the  jurisdiction. 

When  the  peraon  presented  is  inducted 
or  invested,  he  is  the  incumbent ;  he  may 
exercise  the  power  by  virtue  of  the  com- 
mia^on  of  the  spiritual  superior,  and  hfi 
enjoys  the  benefice  through  the  liberality  of 
the  patron.  But  should  he  commit  a  fault, 
or  neglect  his  duly,  the  right  of  visitation 
and  inquiry  is  onl}[in  the  spiritual  superior; 
the  patron  cannot  interfere,  he  cannot  pre- 
vent  the  visitation,  he  cannot  protect  the 
delinquent  Neither  can  he  remove  the  in- 
cumbeot,  nor  ait  upon  his  trial,  nor  with- 
hold the  income;  for  before  he  could  obtain 
Ihe  right  of  patronage,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  domiuitut  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property;  the  incumbent  is 
amenable  only  to  sua  spiritual  superior,  and 


the  only  right  of  the  pBtroo,  the  nAx  of 
presentolioa,  will  revett  only  upon  the  nr 

Thus,  the  King  of  Spain  haTiutf  endowed 
all  the  bishoprica  and  archbianoprics  of 
South  America,  enjoyed  the  right  of  pro- 
sentalion.  The  Pope  was  the  spiritual  su- 
perior; he  had  his  power  of  confiimatiort 
or  rejection;  by  his  letters  apostolic  he  gave 
investiture,  &o.  Hence  the  patronage  of 
the  Kings  of  Spain  did  not  divest  the  Pope 
of  his  >  power, — and  the  reviewer  would 
never  have  written  a«  he  did,  if  he  had  the 
slighiBBl  knowledge  of  the  subject;  but  we 
do  not  blame  him  for  his  want  of  opportn- 
ziity.  The  same  principle  explains  the  caae 
of  the  minor  benefices.  The  king  waa  pa- 
i,  the  bishop  waa  the  superior. 
Ve  now  take  up  another  fact  In  aliuoet 
every  Calholio  country,  there  is  a  concordat 
or  asreement,  between  the  government  and 
the  Pope,  one  clause  of  which  generally  is, 
that  all  public  correspondence  shall  ^ue 
through  me  office  of  the  govemmenL  The 
object  of  this  is  to  guard  against  any  poeat- 
biuty  of  an  encroachment  by  the  Pope  opoB  . 
the  temporal  power  or  the  concedM  right* 
of  the  government.  Spain  hae  a  clanee  of 
this  nature  in  her  agreement  with  the  Pope; 
hence  all  pubhc  documents  pass  throiigh 
the  regular  offices.  Is  this  any  diminution 
of  the  eccUtiasticai  avAorily  of  the  Hcig  S»f 
The  only  sanction  which  they  reoftived  ia 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  was  a  certificate 
that  they  contained  nothing  in  deri^ntion 
of  the  kbs's  rights,  or  of  the  prinoiplea  of 
the  concordats. 

It  is  a  Utda  100  much  to  aenert  that  "  all 
the  tcdtnatHad  revenues  went  to  the  king." 
There  were  but  those  revenues,  out  of  which 
he  was  bound  to  support  a  very  large  eata- 
bUshmenL  The  reviewer  acknowledges 
that  if  he  received  copiously,  he  p»id  libe- 
rally. We  will  agree  with  the  editor  in 
what  we  believe  to  be  his  opinion.  The 
establishment  was  far  loo  numerous,  and 
the  church  was  a  great  deal  too  ^h.  And 
there  were  too  many  churches  and  chapela 
in  South  America,  which  is  one  reason 
why  we  think  the  king  ought  to  have  more 
fully  and  stricdy  enforced  the  restiietion  of 
building.  One  principle  is  very  &ir, — no 
man  should  be  compelled  to  pay  his  mone^ 
without  his  consent.  We  would  hara  this 
apply  to  kiiiga  as  well  as  to  others.  The 
fact  IS,  the  king  had  bound  himself  to  bu^ 
pott  the  chorches  and  their  pastors ;  was  it 
then  unfair  that  he  should  enact,  that  no 
new  church  should  be  built  wiihoni  his 
consent!  We  believe  in  America  no  (Hie 
will  contend,  that  it  is  imjust  to  restrict,  by 
law,  the  amount  of  property  which  evra 
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private  uidiTiduals  shedl  be  at  llbertj  to 
d^B  in  morlmain  for  religious  purposes. 
The  King  of  Spain  did  no  more  than  is 
done  by  our  own  legiBlatures,  when  he  re- 
quired thai  hia  license  ehould  be  had  for 
this  alienatioa  of  property  from  lemporal  to 
ecclesiaacical  piuposes. 

Theie  is  an  old  custom  in  our  ohurch, 
which  the  Church  of  England  aJso  retains, 
that  erery  incombenl,  upon  receiving  hia 
beoefice,  shall  pay  nhat  is  called  his  an- 
nates, that  is,  a  composition  usually  called 
his  first  fruits,  or  first  year's  income,  to  a 
fund  for  ecclesiaBtical  purposes,  viz,,  repairs 
of  the  church,  enclosure  of  the  cemetery, 
support  of  aged  or  poor  clergy,  mainte- 
nance of  church  officers,  for  whom  no  other 
or  insuflicienl  provision  aas  been  made,  &c. 
In  South  Amenca,  the  king  paid  all  those 
expenses,  and  took  the  annates. 

Our  object  being  only  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes of  the  Reviewer,  and  to  give  to  oar 
fellow-citi liens  such  knowledge  of  facts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
our  church,  we  must  defer  making  any  re- 
marks until  .after  we  shall  have  concluded 
our  examination,  which  we  hope  to  do  in 


"  No  more  than  a  very  imperfect  nolion  can 
lie  fartned  of  the  influence  of  llie  church  esln. 
blishmenl  in  Souih  America,  from  [he  wriiien 
siaiuies  and  rrgulatiaoB  by  which  il  waa  go- 
'    ""     '        '      I  may  be  abused,  and  will 


lllMd,  1 


To  ihoae 

pnris  of  Ibe  lawa  of  (he  Indies  which  telaio  lo 
ihs  choreh,  liiile  con  be  objected,  conaidering 
ihe  naiure  of  the  ettabliahment.  Their  main 
defect  IB  a  warn  of  appropriate neea.  'I'bey  are 
explicit  enoDgh  as  lo  the  public  duties  ot  the 
church  officers,  the  modes  of  government,  exter- 
nal re^ulalione  oC  churches  and  monasleriea, 
colleciing  tithes,  anil  inkinff  care  of  the  reve- 
nnea  ;  but  they  are  nearly  a ilcnl  on  things  the 
most  caunllsl  to  secure  to  the  people  lailhfut, 
pioas,  and  devoted  religious  leachera  and  pas- 

liculsrs;  anil  from  iheae  alone,  aa  displayed  in 
ibe  character  and  conduct  of  the  clergy,  can  we 
judge  of  the  actual  tendency  of  the  church  esta- 
blishment in  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  of  the 
^roea  abuaes  thai  were  practised  in  defiance  of 
lie  laws  and  its  diicipline.  As  illiuLraiive  of  this 
sabjed,  we  will  select  two  or  ihree  paragraph* 
from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Pazoa,  who  was  a  naiive 


*  Recopilacion  de  Ley.  de  Ind.  Lib.  I.  Tit.  1 

De  La  Sania  Fe  Catolica.   Til.  3.  De  loa  iale- 

siaa. — Tit.  R.  De  las  Arzobiapoa,  Obispoa,  i  Visi. 

tadores. — Til.  10.  De  loa  Jueces  Bcleiiaatieos, 
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d  grew  op  from  infancy  amidst 
sribes.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
y  ii  was  lo  teach  the  Indians, 
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d  doUara.     In 


ihepi 


In  ihtH  close  of  clergy- 
nupht  to  expect  faithful 
~" hibiieil  hy  thia 


"  '  Among  the  curat  are  many  Europeane  and 
others,  who  do  not  understand  the  Peruvian  lan- 
guage, and  who  procure  their  parishes  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  viceroy,  or  some  Spanish 
chief.  Although  the  cinon  law  requires  thai  ihe 
parish  priests  shall  understand  the  language,  and 
reason  certainly  demands  the  eaoie  thing,  still 
his  majesty  dispenses  with  thai  knowledge  in 
the  qua  liti  cat  ions  of  the  nirai,  end  there  are 
theretbre  preachers  end  hearera  who  cannot  un- 
derstand each  other!  It  ie  eufficient  for  the 
(Tira,  if  his  hearers  underslstid  these  words, 
Obvenciim  kallkala  appamocn-keahoot  —  '  Hntt 
you  brought  the  money  of  the  ohve 


The  obvrm 


.e  of  the  I 


^  They  include   benedict  ... 

festiviiiesof  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  and  the^aints, 
processions,  marriages,  funsrale.  and  soula  in 
purgatory.  The  eurai  and  Iriars  inculcate,  with 
the  most  ardent  zeal,  the  doing  of  good  works 
here,  in  order  to  be  happy  hereafter.  These 
good  works  consist  in  the  fesliviliea  before  men- 
tioned, and  saying  mosses.  Every  mass  costs 
two  dollars;  it  chsunted,  the  price  is  double. 
At  BuenoB  Ayres,  it  is  but  one  dollar.  There 
is  a  royal  lerifT,  Arnctl  dt  Dtrrchoi,  which  re- 
gulalea  the  ratea  of  these  retigiooa  exercises. 

"  'The  Indians,  although  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  religion,  join  in  these  fesiitiiies 
with  great  alacriry.  They  principally  consist  in 
ihaunted  with  muHie,  belore  the  palror 


The  c 


and 


!  In- 


_._ ,  irform  ihoi'r  parts  with  much  skill, 

being  excellent  musicians,  and  chaunting  Latin 
from  memory,  without  understanding  a  word. 
Al  the  time  of  mass,  the  Indian  elands  before 
the  altar,  covered  with  an  oil  cloth  belonging  lo 
the  Virgin  or  the  satni,  holding  a  Reg  in  his 
hand;  end  al  Ihe  end  of  the  ceremony,  the 
priest,  covering  the  Indian's  head  with  hia 
mantle,  says  over  him  the  beginoine  of  the 
Evangelislof  St.  John:  " In principio,"  S,c.  This 
ceremony  brings  the  euta  from  iwenty-five  lo 
one  hundred  dollars,  according  To  the  dignity  of 
the  sainta,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  mass.'  " 
(pp.  86,  87.)  ■ 

"  After  speaking  of  the  festive  ceremonies  and 
processions  in  the  streets,  dancing,  mirth,  and 
drinking,  in  all  of  which  the  '  Indian  beliavea  he 
ia  performing  an  acceptable  serviee  to  his  God,' 
the  author  proceede  aa  follows : 

"  'Besides  the  festivities  in  honour  of  the 
asints  in  heaven,  there  are  others  for  souls  in  , 
purgatory,  'i'be  second  of  November  in  every 
year,  ie  the  dajr  appointed  by  tbe  Romish  Church ' 
for  that  festivity.  On  that,  hundreds  of  monks 
and  priests  inundate  all  1  he  citiSH,  villages,  towns, 
snd  country  chapels,  in  aearch  of  rtipontot, 
which  are  "  Fster  nostera,"  said  to  liberate  aoula 
from  purgatory.  This  service,  which  occupies 
but  a  moment,  costs  sil  pence;  and  although 
the  price  is  b4>  trifling,  il  Is  a  aoarce  of  large  in- 
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•oUtnniliss  is  moal  piinful  to  ihs  Indians,  and 
lbs  moat  bBtbarouH  avarice  if  diapla]>ed  in  its 
txiction.  The  lam  which  the  Indian  is  obliged 
la  pay  it  in  proporiion  la  hi>  wealih,  Tmying 
from  15  to  1100.  Hia  properly  ie  narrowly  in- 
realigBtsd,  and  ihe  violence  of  oppreaaion  unilea 
to  aggravate  the  flfflictiona  of  a  man  who  has 
loai  a  falher,  a  brother,  or  a  wife.  I  have  seen 
the  pool  Indian  weep  till  hia  bean  was  well  nigh 
broken,  at  the  levying  of  thii  unjust  conlribu- 
lioQ.  But  the  European  curaa,  whose  bearia  are 
barder  than  the  sold  they  covet,  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  widow,  wEcne  children  are  taken  from  ber 
10  pay  ihie  tax.  A  religion  ao  abuaed,  and  mna- 
formed  into  a  ayeiematic  mode  of  ibieving  and 
robbery,  ia  a  calamity  more  dreadful  than  a  pea- 
lilence.'  "  (pp.  91.9-2.) 

"  Soch  are  the  perveraiona  countenanced  un- 
der the  religious  ayaiem  which  we  have  been 
deacribing.  The  iawa  and  written  rulea  of  the 
church,  it  ia  quite  certain,  encouraged  Wo  auch 
wicked  abuaea;  but  neilber  did  they  prevent 
them.  Here  wai  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  it  wag 
deep  and  atrong.    The  eatabliibi 


vereal  patronaee  1°  >he  king,  and  filled  bis  puree 
with  sold.  Thia  end  it  atlained,  and  Ibie  waa 
all.  The  apirilual  guidea  ofthe  people  were  the 
worat  enemiea  lo  ibeir  peace  and  happineaa; 
precept  and  example  conapired  lo  scatter  poiaon 
in  the  hearta  of  the  unauspecting,  to  corrupt  ihe 
■pringa  of  good  principle,  and  cxtinguiah  the 
Ijgbt  of  moral  truth.  It  would  be  uncbarilable 
lo  auppoae  that  there  were  nol  good  men  in  ihe 
South  American  chiircb.  in  the  daya  of  ila  worat 
condition;  nay.  hiatory  recordp  the  namea  of 
tboM  who  have  been  blight  ornamcnta  of  ihetr 
profeaaion  and  of  human  nature.  But  this  fact 
only  adda  dartmeas  to  The  ayaiem  itaeir.  which 
raised  auch  a  torrent  of  iniquity,  that  wiae  and 
virluoua  biahopa,  armed  with  all  the  power  of 
the  cburch,  could  not  cbcck  nor  lurn  it  aside. 
Let  ihe  practical  influence  of  ihia  aysiem,  and 
-a  effecif  --    '- '- "    '  

..,..-8  of  the  people,   be  com 
doubt  whether  a  spectacle  mora  gioomy  couia 
bepraaented  to  the  pbilanihropisi,  or  the  friend 
of  human  improvement  and  happineaa." 

The  reriewer  here  more  dis)iiictly  places 
before  us  hie  aulhorlties,  axiJ  thus  relieves 
hinkBelf  id  a  great  raeaaure  from  reBponai- 
bility.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Pazos;  but  we  are  acquaioted  with  the 

Srinciples  of  our  religion,  and  we  do  know 
"om  authority  upon  whicn  we  can  rely,  ihe 
manner  in  which  those  principles  are  brought 
into  action  in  South  America.  We  also  know 
the  manner  in  which  a  certain  description 
of  writers  exhibit  our  relation  to  a  certain 
class  of  readers.     Probably  we  had  belter, 


by  giving  a  history  of  our  own  eipe 
Bhow  w&t  we  wish  to  convey.    W 


have 


premised  that  we  do  not  know  Mi.  Pazos : 
we  do  nor  know  in  what  language  he  wrote, 
nor  where  his  work  was  published.  We 
therefore  are  not  awaie  whether  he  ought 
to  be  included  amongst  any  class  of  writers 
whom  we  designate  as  totally  imworlby  of 

We  did  at  one  period  believe  the  Spa- 
niards in  Europe  to  oe  a  most  supertititious 
people,  whose  ignorance  of  the  Irae  priu- 
oiplea  of  religion  was  exceeded  only  by  the 
South  Americans,  and  the  Portuguese.  We 
were  led  to  this  conclusion :  J .  by  the  tesii- 
monv  of  Spanish  priests  who,  tlisgusted  with 
the  folly  of  the  people,  left  the  counliy;  2, 
by  the  testimony  of  well-informed  SpaJiiards 
who  left  the  country;  3,  by  the  testimony 
of  Roman  Catholics  of  other  nations,  who 
had  been  amongst  them;  and  4,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  respectable  Protestants  who  had 
travelled  in  Spain  and  Portu^,  and  Sontli 
America,  and  who  were  liberal  and  honoar- 
able.  With  such  impressians  upon  our 
minds,  we  attributed  lo  weakness,  or  to  a 
mistaken  piety,  the  eulogies  which  ws 
heard  passed  upon  the  de^y  and  people  of 
Spain,  oy  some  ecclesiastics  who  had  spent 
many  years  amongst  them;  We  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  rely  upon  their  testimony. 
Yet  we  found  it  to  be  so  unifoim  and  so 
consistent,  that  we  were  induced  to  examine 
closely.  We  did ;  and  the  result  waa,  bot 
not  until  after  the  l^ise  of  a  considerable 
time,  that  oui  opinions  were  completely 
changed.  We  were  convinced  by  evidence 
of  testimony,  and  of  their  subsequent  mis- 
conduct,  that  the  lirsl  class  of  wimesses  who 
testified  tti  the  superstition,  were  generally, 
indeed  we  do  not  recollect  an  exception. 
priests  who  either  had  benn  placed  imder 
censures,  or  not  content  to  observe  the  laws 
of  the  church,  had  fled  from  their  countrT; 
because  ihey  wished  to  escape  punishment^ 
and  then  to  justify  themselves  and  to  flatter 
the  prejudices  of  the  Protestants  amongst 
whom  ihey  found  themselves,  calumniate*! 
that  religion  and  those  institutions  which 
would  not  tolerate  iheii  irtegulorilJes.  The 
second  class  of  wimesses,  we  geoeially 
discovered  to  be  what  are  usually  calletl 
men  of  the  aorld,  that  is,  men  well  infoinied 
upon  most  subjects  except  religion;  meu 
who  were  above  what  are  called  wlgar  pre- 
judites,  that  is,  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
laws  of  the  chureh;  men  who  were  lAtral. 
that  is,  who  laughed  at  the  religion  in  which 
they  hod  been  brought  up,  and  found  that 
best  which  was  most  fashionable,  who  would 
be  Roman  Catholics  in  Peris,  ProtetOant 
Episcopalians  in  New  York,  Church  of  Kng- 
land  men  in  London,  Calvinisis  in  Geneva, 
and  Puritans  in  Connecticiit,  Unitarians  per- 
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haps  in  Boetou,  and  perhaps  followers  of 
ihe  propbatj  in  eTeiyuLuig  but  abstinencesj 
ia  Constantiaople.  The  third  class  of  wit- 
nesses were  loo  often  not  sufliciently  ac- 
quainted with  itie  langu^e  of  the  people 
or  [he  cu^toTDS  of  the  country,  and  had  but 
few  opportunities  ia  a  galloping  loui,  to 
make  minute  inqui^,  and  very  often  also 
took  the  privilege  of  travellera.  The  lesli- 
mon}-  of  the  fourth  class  roust  necessarily 
be  equivocal  in  its  nature,  whatever  nia^ 
.  be  the  inte^ty  of  the  wilnesF,  because  hiE 
own  opbions  and  hia  watit  of  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  our  religion, 
must  disqualify  him.  We  have  known  wit- 
nesses of  this  description  moke  (he  most 
flagrant  mistakes,  whilst  they  testified  with 
ibe  most  cooBcientious  integrity. 

We  know  that  it  has  lately  become 
fashionable  in  England  to  seek  alter  know- 
leilge  regarding  Spain,  and  what  were  her 
colonies,  and  many  persons  have  under- 
taken lo  write,  who,  in  order  to  make  their 
works  profitable,  must  cater  equally  for  the 
noblio  prejudices,  as  for  the  public  appetite 
lorinfonnation.  And  no  class  of  persons 
are  mote  ready  to  direct  their  employers 
how  to  make  a  work  fashionable,  than  the 
London  booksellers.  ''A  few  aide  blows, 
sir,  given  to  Popery ;  a  few  sentences  against 
superstition ;  a  few  dashes  against  bigotry 
and  ignorance,  will  do  beRer,  sir,  to  get  off 
fifty  or  a  hunared  copies,  than  a  ten  guinea 
paragraph  in  a  second-rate  Review." 

Another  object  at  present  with  many  who 
wish  well  to  the  independence  of  South 
America,  is  to  make  that  cause  as  popular 
as  may  be;  no  better  mode  they  think  can 
be  devised  than  by  depicting  the  horrors  of 
the  oppression  from  which  they  have  es- 
caped; John  Bull  groans  too  much  under 
his  own  load  of  taxes,  to  permit  that  topic 
to  be  handled  with  too  much  freedom,  and 
the  oppressions  of  Popery  are  substituted, 
though  in  all  conscience  the  oppression  o! 
ihe  tiihes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  arc 


{  tithe  the  Protestants  ailer  having 
previously  plundered  them  of  their  lands 
and  their  churches-  Bat  do  not  these  men 
see  that  if  they  wrote  for  an  int^uiring  ^ 
pie,  their  Aigument  would  avad  nothing? 
For  the  republics  continue  that  church 
was  under  the  king. 

Here  are  geneial  reasons  why  we  do  not 
place  any  iMiance  upon  such  publicatiouB 
as  ne  bare  alloded  to.  There  are  besides, 
Bpecial  reasons  why  we  disbelieve  many  of 
IDeir  alle^lione ;  first,  because  we  have 
better  evidences  in  contradiction;  and  se- 
condly, because  we  have  the  best  reason  to 
know,  that  the  principles  of  out  religion  are 


not  such  as  they  would  lead  their  readers  to 

As  to  the  reviewer,  he  acknowledges  two 
facts: — 1.  That  but  an  imperfect  notion  of 
the  influence  of  the  church  establishment 
can  be  formed  from  the  written  law.  2. 
Thai  little  can  ^e  objected  to  the  laws  of 
the  Indies,  respecting  the  church,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  that  church.  From  this  we 
should  bfer  that  he  has  [no  complaint  to 
make]oftheeelaws,  yet  he  tells  ua  they  want 
appropriateness.  Now  we  ask  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  how  can  he  know  that? 
He  does  not  know  our  religion ;  he  does  not 
know  the  people— and  still  he  says  that 
laws  are  not  appropriate,  though  he  is  igno- 

t  upon  both  neads,  of  principles  and  facts. 

t  he  telle  us  they  are  neariy  silent  on  the 

igs  most  essential  to  secure  lo  the  people 
good  and  religious  pastors,  Whyl  For  a 
very  obvious  reason.  Because  that  was  a 
subject  which  the  canon  law  was  to  regu- 
late, and  with  which  the  Council  of  the  In- 
dies had  no  concern,  and  it  would  be  as 
ridiculous  for  the  Council  of  Trent  to  legis- 
late for  the  govemmeul  of  Massachusetts, 
Let  him  turn  lo  the  laws  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  upon  the  subject,  and  he  will  find  il 
amply  and  minutely  regulated.  Let  hini 
look  to  the  sixth  session  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  chap.  i.  and  ii.  on  Reformation,  and 
also  consult  the  several  more  ancient  canons 
and  decrees  therein  referred  to,  and  he  will 
find  copions  and  distinct  regulations  for  the 
securing  to  the  people  devoted  and  religions 
and  learned  bishops,  and  pointing  ont  the 
manner  of  selecung,  the  mode  of  trying, 
and  the  extent  and  way  of  punishing  the 
criminal  or  the  negligent.  In  chap,  iv.,  he 
will  find  the  mode  of  viutalion  and  its  ob- 
ject. 

The  daties  of  the  bishops  are  pointed  out, 
Sess.  V.  Cap.  2,  de  Reformat.  Sess.  xiii. 
Cap.  1,  de  Reform.  The  duties  of  paririi 
priests,  curat,  and  other  such  pastors,  in 
Sesa.  xxiii.  Cap.  1.  The  mode  of  examination 
and  appointment,  &c.,  Sess.  xxiv.  Cap,  18, 
General  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  all 
clergymen,  Sees.  xxv.  Cap.  t,  de  Reform, 
&c.  We  could  multiply  our  references  very 
easily,  and  prove  distinctly  that  there  did 
not  exist  in  our  church  in  South  America  a 
want  of  appropriate  laws,  but  there  did  exist 
in  the  reviewer,  a  total  want  of  information 
upon  a  subject  which  he  was  not  qualified 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  to  lay  before 
our  readers  one  or  two  extracts  from  those 
regulations  which  are  not  appropriate — 
which  do  not  pjovide  for  giving  devoted 
and  religious  pastors  to  the  people. 
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DCCREE  or  nEroRMATION. 

Chapter  I. 
"  II  ii  (o  be  wished  ihal  ihey  who  undenake 
[he  epiacopal  minialrv,  should  recojcniee  their 
ituiieB,  and  undeTsland  ihal  ihey  are  called  noi 
(ot  iheir  own  profil,  not  lo  riches,  or  luxury ,  but 
to  labonra  anil  careaof  soliciiude  for  the  glory  of 
God.  Nor  is  it  to  bo  doubted,  too,  btit  the  rest 
of  the  railhf'til  would  be  more  eiail;  iocilad  to 
the  deeds  of  religion  and  innocence,  where  they 
saw  their  prelates  thinliitig  not  ot  the  things  of 
[be  world,  but  of  aalvation  of  souls  and  uf  iheir 
heavenly  country.  As  the  holysytiod  perceives 
this  to  be  a  principal  aid  lowardi  The  restoration 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  it  admonisbes  all 
bishopa,  that  often  tnedilaiing  upon  those  thinga, 
they  may  ahow  themselves  hi  lor  their  situattan 
in  (heir  acts,  and  iti  the  whole  conduct  of  ihetr 
iivsB,  which  ia  a  aort  of  perpetual  preaching: 
and  in  the  firal  piece  let  ihcm  ao  regulate  iheir 
whole  deporttnent  that  the  other*  may  4eam 
"' """" mple  ihe  leaaons  of  frugality,  "" 

1.1.-.         l-.l..      ],y[^[]j|y      „ 

_  . .  .  __.  Whereibre.  .. 
not  only  cotnmatida  nfier  the  eiample  of  our  fa- 
thers in  th«  Council  of  Carthage,  that  biabops 
be  conlanl  with  modemte  raiment  and  furniture, 

be  cureful  in  ihair  whole  mode  of  living  and  in 
their  dwellings.  Ihal  nothing  ahall  appear  which 
ia  not  in  accordance  with  thia  haly  inatitule,  no- 
thing which  will  not  exhibit  aimpliciiy,  zeal  for 
the  aerrice  of  Gad,  and  contempt  of  vanities. 

"  Ii  eniirely  prohibits  ihem  from  enrichins  their 
relatione  or  ocquainiancFa.  or  friends,  by  ine  re> 
venues  arising  from  the  church :  for  the  apos- 
lolic  canons  forbid  the  giving  to  relations  the  in- 
come of  the  church,  which  is  the  nroperty  of 
God  ;  but  if  iheii  relaiiona  arc  poor,  let  ihem  be 
aided  as  poor ;  but  let  not  the  income  be  wasted 
or  aquandercd  on  their  account.  Fallhermore, 
iha  bQlysvnod  aironuously  Bdmonishes  ihem  en- 
liraly  10  (ay  aside  all  human  ntiBcbmenis  and 
affecliona  of  a  worldly  naiure,  for  iljetr  brolhren 
and  iheir  ncphowa  and  blood  relaljons,  because 
from  ihem  hua  ariacn  too  often  ihe  cause  uf  many 
eTila  to  the  church. 

"It  moreover  decrees,  that  those  things  said  re- 
garding bilhops.  are  lo  be  obaerved  not  only  by 
alt  others  obtaining  benefices,  whether  secular 
or  regular,  but  alao  by  the  cnrdiuals  of  the  holy 
Roman  Chuich  :  since  as  It  ia  upon  iheir  odvice 
to  the  holy  Roman  Ponlllf,  ihc  adminisiration 
of  the  univeraal  church  depends.  i<  would  be  ei- 
1  rome I y  improper  thai  ihey  ahould  not  shine  in 
the  marks  of  virtue,  and  discipiiiie  of  life,  which 
would  deaervedly  turn  the  eye:  of  all  upon  them." 

Prom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  office  in 
the  cbunsh  of  Spain  and  South  America, 
and  everjrwhere  elee,  Bpecial  lawa  ate  made 
iipon  the  principlea  of  the  above  decree. 
Keepecline  Ihe  eurat  or  parish  prieata,  the 
Council  of  Trent  enacls,  Sew.  V.  C.  2,  de 
Hef;  that  since  the  preaching  of  the  Goitpel 
is  not  Imb  necessaiy  than  the  reading  there- 
of, these  parish  priests  shall  on  Sunilaj^a 
Bod  festivals  preset),  and  this  preaching  is 


to  be,  informing  their  flocks  in  ehi»t  clis- 
eourses,  Ihe  things  neoesaarf  for  salvation, 
a.nd  in  plain  language  exhorting  them  to 
avoid  the  several  vices,  and  to  practise  Tir- 
tue  so  that  they  may  escape  eternal  death, 
and  obtain  heavenly  glory ;  also  the  nature 
of  their  spiritual  dutiea.  The  bishop  ia  to 
pnnish  them,  if  they  are  negligent,  and  if 
they  preach  pemii:iotks  doctrine,  he  is  to  n- 
lence  the  transgresBors.  No  pereon,  though 
in  ordeis,  is  to  bo  allowed  to  preach,  until 
examined  by  his  superior  as  to  ale  mt>de  of 
living,  his  morality,  and  bis  informatioD. 

We  are  obliged  to  cloee  much  sooner 
than  we  had  intended  ibia  portion  of  our  re- 
marks. We  shall,  however,  continue  to 
examine  all  the  remaining  topics  of  the 
article.  At  present,  we  shall  only  aasame 
that  the  reviewer  has  been  much  (oo  hasty 
in  his  conclusion  that  the  laws  of  our 
church  were  wanting  in  appropriateness, 
and  did  not  provide  for  securins  to  the  peo- 
ple good  ana  devout  and  religious  pastors. 
We  should  be  glad,  without  meaning  any 
disrespect  to  a  par1it:ular  body  of  persons, 
amongst  whom  we  count  many  valuable 
friends,  to  compare  the  laws  of  our  church 
in  Soutlk  Amenca  in  that  regard,  with  those 
of  the  society  or  chuich,  we  desire  to  give 
Ihe  name  they  prefer  themselves,  of  the 
Unitarians,  or  of  any  other  religions  body  in 
the  world. 


SECTION  vr. 

We  find  the  very  serious  errors  in  this 
article  to  multiply  as  we  proceed  in  its 
eKamination.  However,  the  respectability 
of  the  work  must  add  great  weight  to  ths 
evil  done  to  our  religion,  and  will  plead  our 
excuse  for  the  minute  details  ot  our  cor- 

In  our  last  we  showed  the  mistake  of  the 
editor  respecting  the  appropriateness  of  our 
church  laws  in  securing  good  pastors  to  the 
people.  We  now  have  lo  contend  against 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Pazoa,  and  labour  under 
the  ini:onvenience  which  must  necesaarily 
I  from  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the 
Bsa.  However,  wa  &nd  in  the  very 
article  itself  a  flagrant  logical  error, — that 
sophistry  which  draws  a  general  conclusion 
from  particular  premises.  Mr.  P&zos  tells 
us  Ihal  "among  the  cunu  are  many  Eu- 
ropeans and  others,  who  do  not  understand 
the  Peruvian  language."  Thia  is  evidently 
confined  to  Peru,  and  clearly  does  not  refer 
lo  all  SoQib  America,  Again,  it  refers  to 
only  tome  of  the  curas,  not  to  aU.  Now,  these 
two  restrictions  notwithstanding,  we  get  the 
colouring  from  the  Beview,  as  if  it  relftled 
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to  alt,  or  lo  iha  generelity  of  the  curat 
Soalh  America.  To  be  sure,  yoa  will  c 
■^  d  it  written  by  the  r     ' 


langua^  which  they  could  underBtand." 
But  the  proposition  is  insiDualed  l>oth  by 
PazoB  and  by  the  Review.  Indeed  Pazon 
lells  us  it  was  only  neceMaiy  for  the  parieh 
priest  lo  be  able  to  ask  the  Indian  whethei 
be  brought  money.  And  the  ntviewer  took 
Mr,  Pazos  as  ample  authority. 

Vt'e  beg  to  inform  him  that  this  authority 
cannpt  be  good,  and  next  that  his  own  ex- 
pressioiiBgofajtQerthanhiaauthority.  What 
are  the  facts? 

In  other  parts  of  Soulh  America,  aa  well 
as  in  Peru,  many  of  the  Indiani  did  not 
understand  Spanish,  and  many  of  the  curas 
did  not  understand  the  Indian  language; 
and  the  canon  law  does  require  the  cura 
to  know  and  to  speak  the  language  of  his 
ttock :  the  law  was  then  appropriate.  Yes ; 
but  the  king  ditipensed  with  the  law,  and  a 
cuts  was  sent,  who  did  not  understand  his 
flock,  nor  did  the  fiock  understand  the  priest. 
Such  a  fact  might,  and  did  rarely  exist,  yet 
the  people  were  taught. 

In  South  America  there  were  and  are 
many  parishes  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  dialect  is  not  necessary,  for  it  is  not 
spoken,  and  the  few  Indians  to  be  found  in 
loose  places  did  understand  Spanish.  But 
the  genera]  law  required  tiwr^  citra  to  speak 
the  Indian  dialect:  in  this  place  there  woe  a 
fecial  gronnd  of  exception,  whiuh  was  the 
basis  of  the  dispensation.  Mr.  Panes,  then, 
did  not  make  a  correct  statement.  The 
bishop  could  not  induct  the  cura  until  he' 
had  been  examined  as  lo  his  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  tongue,  and  found  competent  to 
hear  confessions  and  lo  preach;  but  in  the 
case  before  us  a  dispensation  from  the  law 
was  granted,  because  the  application  of  the 
law  was  not  necessary. 

But  this,  we  will  be  told,  is  not  the  case 
which  Mr.  Pazos  describes,  for  he  expressly 
says,  "there  are  therefore  preachers  and 
hearers  who  cannot  understand  one  another.'' 
We  now  come  to  that  case.  It  is  one 
which  was  very  seldom  found,  and  when 
found,  is  not  what  the  reviewer  imagines 
and  Mr.  Pazos  insinuates.  In  a  parish  there 
are  Spaniards  and  Indians :  the  cura  does 
not  nnderstand  the  Indian  language:  the 
Spaniards,  however,  could  understand  the 
cura. — when  he  preached,  one  part  of  his- 
Hock  understood  him,  the  other  did  not. 
There  were,  indeed,  in  a  few  instances, 
preachers  and  hearers  who  did  not  under- 
stand one  another.  But  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  South  America;  it  was  the  casa  frequently 


in  Iceland :  the  parish  priest  preaches  in 
English ;  half  his  congregation  do  not  under- 
stand what  be  says.  Another  preaches  in 
Irish;  a  large  portion  of  the  hearers  do  not 
know  what  he  says.  We  have  seen  it  in 
this  city ;  a  Roman  Catholic  cleifryman 
preached  in  French;  two-thirds  of  his  con- 
gregation knew  not  what  he  said.  The 
same  case  will  be  found  in  a  thousand 
places.  But  is  this  not  a  very  unnatural 
state  of  things  i  How  c&a  those  people  be 
msiructed!  Very  easily.  The  cura  has  a 
vicar,  or  an  assistant  pnest,  who  speaks  the 
other  language.  Hence,  though  there  may 
be  a  very  few  cases  in  which  the  cura  does 
not  understand  some  of  his  flock,  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  fiock  cannot  understand  lum, 
still  there  is  an  assistant  who  in  those  cases 
supplies  the  wanL  Bui  there  is  no  case  in 
which  the  Indians  are  left  in  South  America 
without  a  priest  who  speaks  their  language, 
though  that  priest  is  not  always  the  parish 
priest.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  ChurcD,  the 
clergyman  must  receive  the  penitent's  con- 
fession ;  in  South  America  the  Indian  must 
confess  at  least  once  in  the  year,  so  that 
such  a  case  aa  Mr.  Pazos  iiisiriuates  cannot 
possibly  exist.  The  Indian  must  be  in- 
structed in  his  own  language;  must  repeat 
and  undeistand  the  forms  of  prayer  in  hif 
own  language ;  must  rehearse  his  catechism 
in  his  own  language ;  must  confess  in  hii^ 
own  language ;  and  all  this,  and  much 
more,  required  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  arrived  at  the  use  of  reason,  must  be 
done  by  the  ministry  of  the  priest.  Any 
honest  man,  who  has  ever  been  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  country,  will  instantly  detect  the 
criminal  falsehoods  of  Mr.  Pazos.  The  re- 
viewer, having  taken  him  as  authority,  can- 
not be  responsible. 
Mr,  Paaos  makes  another  mistake;  for. 


ihouKh   the   canon   law  required   that  the 

Kri^  priests  shall  understand  the  languace, 
tells  us  the  king  dispenses  with  that 


knowledge.  That  is,  he  gives  the  king  a 
powertodispense  with  the  canon  law,  Ihis 
certainly  was  generous.  In  the  proceedings 
of  the  Cbuncd  of  Trent,  sess,  \x.i.,  cap.  6. 
de  Reform,,  bishops  were  declared  to  have 
a  remedial  power.  But  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  canon,  usage,  or  decree,  which  gives 
a  power  of  dispensing  in  canon  law  to  the 
Kmg  of  Spain,  or  to  any  other  king.  The 
truth  is,  the  Spanish  law  regarding  the  colo- 
nies disqualified  any  priest,  who  did  not 
understand  the  Indian  dialect,  from  being 
inducted  to  a  cure.  But  when  the  bishops 
stated  that  such  knowledge  was  not  required 
in  aspecial  case,  the  kings  officer  dispensed 
with  the  Spanish  law,  not  with  the  canon 
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A  single  expreseion  will  &equentl7  betray 
the  character  of  a  writer;  and  in  ihe  extract 
from  Mr.  PazoB  we  liave  not  a  Jew  which 
prove  lo  113  clernonstralively  thai,  if  he 
wrote  in  English,  he  was  very  badly  in- 
stracted  in  the  tenete  and  the  practices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  and  if  he 
wrote  in  any  other  language,  his  translator 
was  not  a  Romwi  Catholic,  and  could  not 
expreaa  properly  the  ideas  of  the  ori^al. 
In  the  first  place,  if  he  was  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, he  wrote  a  deliberate  untruth  when 
he  penned  this  passage ;  "  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  ctira,  if  his  hearers  understand  these 
words,  (Avencion  kollkalta  appamoon-keedioo? 
Have  you  brought  the  money  of  the  obven- 
dona'r'  Secondly,  his  description  of  the 
obvencionei  is  tolalfy  and  altogether  incorrect. 
Thirdly,  the  title  which  he  ^ves  the  religion 
is  such  as  a  Roman  Calhohc  would  not  use. 
Fourthly,  his  flalfment  regard  in  2  good  umris 
is  an  unprincipled  calumny.  We  could  add 
to  these  eight  or  ten  internal  evidences,  in 
the  quotation,  of  the  position  which  we  took 
at  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph 
beiiig  perfectly  correct. 

But  let  us  come  to  a  few  facts.  "The 
airas  and  friars  inculcate,  with  the  most 
ardent  zeal,  the  doing  of  good  works  here, 
in  order  to  be  happy  hereafter.''  This  is 
really  strange.  ^  the  curai,  who  were 
dumb  do^  only  five  lines  before,  are  now 
ardent  ana  zealous  preachers ! !  Mr.  Pazos 
will  not  afier  this  assert  that  the  age  of 
miracles  has  jiassed  away.  "These  good 
works  consist  in  the  feilivtiiei  before  men- 
tioned, and  saying  masses."  Now  the  ^- 
ticilies  before  mentioned  were,  we  suppose, 
the  obotiuwrus.  '■  They  include  benedictions, 
masses,  festivities  of  Christ,  of  the  vir^n, 
and  the  saints,  processions,  marriages,  Jarte- 
rah,  and  souls  in  purgatory."  It  certainly 
will  be  a  new  idea  to  include  funernls  and 
soiUs  in  margaiory  under  the  head  of  festivi- 
ties, and  the  masses  being  included  under 
the  head  obveneiones,  and  the  good  works 

consisting  oije/tivitia  and  saytnf 

Although  we  are  left  to  ma'ke 
noftona  we  can  from  this  involved 
we  must  either  take  the  entire  with  its  in- 
congruities, or  we  must  confine  good  works 
tojmivititi  of  Christ,  of  the  vir^^n  and  the 
saints,  and  lo  myirtg  masses.  To  have 
some  precise  idea,  we  must  now  know 
what  is  meant  by  fativitia.  Mr.  Pazos  is, 
unfortunately,  not  very  explicit  upon  this 
head.  He  tells  us  "theypHndpoi^  consist 
in  masses  ehaunted  with  music  before  the 
patron  saint," — "At  the  time  of  mass,  the 
Indian  stands  before  the  altar,  covered  with 
an  old  cloth  belonging  to  the  virgin  or  the 
saint,  holding  a>fiag  in  his  hand;  at  the  end 


testimony. 


of  the  ceremony_,  the  priest,  anxring  the 
Indian's  head  with  his  maDtk,  says  ovet 
him  the  be^nning  of  ihe  £vangeli!t  of  St. 
John.  'In  pnncipio,'  "  tc. 

Now  we  dety  any  human  being  to  make 
out  of  this  more  than  the  following  conclu- 
sion: "Good  works  consist  in  festivities 
and  saying  m.asses)  and  festivities  consist 
principally  in  masses  ehaunted  with  music 
before  the  patron  Saint."  So  that  the  u^ 
shot  of  the  whole  is,  "Good  worita  consist 
in  saying  masses  and  in  cbaunling  masses." 
We  shall  now  show  the  value  of  Mr.  Paios' 
He  informs  us  that  "  Every 
two  dollars;  if  ehaunted,  the 
price  is  double.  At  Buenos  Ayres  it  is  but 
one  dollar."  Thus,  at  most,  the  festivity  or 
ceremony  would  bring  the  cura  four  dollars. 
Mr.  Fazos  informs  us  that  "there  is  a  royal 
taritr,  Arencd  dt  Derechos,  which  reflates 
the  rates  of  these  religious  exercises/'  We 
should  suppose  he  took  his  rates  from  this 
tariff.  A  cnaunted  Mass  then  in  Buenos 
Ayres  would  bring  the  cura  two  dollars,  and 
elsewhere  four  dollars.  However,  the  gen- 
Ueman's  memory  soon  fails  hint,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  next  paragraph  the  tariff  is  for- 
gotten, for  he  assures  us  "This  ceremony 
brings  the  cura  from  25  to  100  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  Mass."  How  din  this  in- 
consistency escape  the  eye  of  the  Reviewer? 
We  really  do  not  know  of  any  manlle  with 
which  a  priest  covers  the  head  of  the  per- 
sons over  whom  he  reads.  We  know  that 
ihere'is  a  Gospel  of  Sl  John,  the  Evange- 
list— but  we  do  not  know  how  any  priest 
could  say  the  beginning  of  tht  EvangHiit  of 
Si.  John.  We  know  what  the  writer  means 
to  describe,  but  he  has  written  such  non- 
sense as  we  should  never  understand,  if  we 
were  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  which  he  treats,  but  which  he  ^ro^Jy 
misrepresents.  He  intended  to  describe  the 
ceremony  of  the  priest  laying  the  end  of  his 
stole  upon  the  head  of  the  Indian,  whilst  he 
read  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Sl 
John;  to  show  by  the  ceremony  that  the 
Indian  was.  by  professing  his  beuef  of  the 
contents  o(  that  Gospel,  and  particularly  of 
the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature 
in  the  person  of  out  Saviour  which  is  there 
relateo,  joined  to  the  public  bod^  of  the 
church,  and  in  communion  with  ita  public 
ministers. 

Never  was  there  a  more  gross  misrepre- 
sentation than  that  of  Pazos,  regarding  what 
arc  considered  good  tcorks  in  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church  in  South  America.  The 
curasandfriarsof  that  portion  of  the  chmuh, 
hold  and  teach  (he  doctrine  of  their  breth- 
ren throughout  the  world.    Hiat  doctrine  is 
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Cclebraicd  on  the  13rh  day  of  tbe  month  or  Jan- 
Dora  amceming  Justijicalion, — Pre^tee. 
t  ihe  presen 

eccleBitulical  unity. _ 

rFip«cling  juBiiticatian,  ia  icatiered  sbrond.  For 
ih«  prtiM  and  glory  of  Almighiy  God.  Ihe  iran- 

Siiiliiiy  of'thecburch,  and  iheaslTaiion  o(iioula. 
ic  boJy  and  CBCumenical  and  genrral  Council  of 
Trent,  lawful^  gaihered  in  tba  Holy  Glioai ; 
therein  preaidinB  in  the  name  of  our  moat  holy 
Father  in  Cbrisl  and  rx>rd,  Paul  the  Third,  by 
divine  providence,  Pope — ibe  moat  Rev.  Lorda 
ill.  Maria.  BiahopofPnEneate.onlhenioimlain, 
and  Marcelliis  of  tba  title  of  the  Holy  Croaa  of 
Jcruaalem,  Prieal,  both  Cardinola  of  Ihe  holy 
Roman  Church,  and  epoaiolic  lesBlea  a  latere ; 
inienda  to  eiplain  lo  all  the  faiiliful  of  CbriHl, 
the  true  and  aound  doctrine  regarding  hia  juBTJfi. 
caiion,  vhich  the  sun  of  justice  Christ  Jeaus,  the 

which  (be  Apoatlea  have  delivered,  and  the  Ca- 
iholic  Cbtiicb  at  [he  auggestiun  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  haa  perpetually  retained  ;  strictly  forbid' 
liing  any  person  lo  dare  henceforward  to  believe, 
10  preach,  or  JO  tench  olberwise  Than  is  eaiablish- 
ed  and  declared  in  this  present  decree. 

The  Decree  contains  sixteen  chapters  and 
thiity-three  canons.  We  shaJl  give  but  a 
very  few  extracts  r 

Chap.  1.  Teachea  our  full  in  Adam,  and  our 
inability  lo  save  ouraelveB.  C.  2  teachea  that 
juatifieaiion  cornea  through  Clirial,  our  tcdeemer. 
C.3.  Theyoniy'are  juaiifiedto  whoiuihe  merits 
of  reitemption  are  applied.  C.  4  explains  the 
meaning  of  being  born  again  of  water  and  lbs 
Hul^Uhoai.    C.  5  tenches  that  Ibe  grace  of  God 

will  co-operate  wiih  ihie  grace,  it  will  lend  lo  his 
josiificanon.  6  teachea  the  mode  of  preparation 
lo  be  faith  in  tbe  dedaraiione  of  God,  reliance 


of  God^  judgmi 
love  of  God.  hat: 


ough  il 


I.  penaii 


.  nihadet. 
fommandmenta.  7  lepchcB  the  causea  ofjuali- 
fication  and  its  eftecta,  eiipecially  in  confirming 
our  failh  and  exciting  us  to  good  works.  B  ex- 
plains what  is  meant  by  being  jualified  by  taiih 
and  gratis.  !l  atatea  tbe  erroneoua  doctrine.  10 
ahows  how,  afier  jUBli licet  ion,  progress  ia  made 
'herein  by  faith  and  works,  through  the  grace 
of  Chnal.  II  shnwe  thai  every  person  ia  bound 
:o  observe  God's  commandments,  nnd  thai 
(heir  observance  ia  within  our  power,  if  we  bo 
aided  by  God.  who  will  bestow  bia  aid  id  those 
who  seek  it,  and  then  continues:  "Whercfare 
It  happens  thai  thoaa  who  are  jusiihed  ought  to 
feel  themselves  more  bound  to  walk  in  ihe  way 
ufjuniice,  aslhsy  having  already  been  (reed  from 
tin,  and  are  now  mai^  aervanls  of  God.  tliey 
maj  b«  able  lo  go  forward,  living  aoberly,  and 


piously,  ihrough   Christ  Jeans,  by 

they  had  access  into  this  grace  ;  for 

desert  those  vrhom  he  bstb  one 


God  doth  __ 

justified  by  bis  grace,  unleaa  he  be  deserted  by 
them."  And  again:  "Wherefore  iha  Aposlle 
admonishes t hose whohavebeenjuBtiGGd.  Know 
you  nol  Ihoi  ibey  who  run  in  ibe  race,  all  rnn 
indeed,  but  onereceive:fa  the  priiet  So  ran  ihai 
you  may  obtain.  I,  therefore,  bo  run  nol  as  si 
an  uncenainiy.  1  go  fight,  not  us  one  besting 
ihe  air:  but  I  chastise  my  body  and  bring  it  into 
Bubjeciion:  lest,  perhaps,  when  I  have  preached 
to  oihers,  1  myself  should  become  a  reprobate. 
So,  100.  the  prince  of  ihe  Apostles,  Peler. 
Wherefore,  brethren,  labour  the  more,  thai  by 
good  works  yon  may  make  sure  your  vocation 
and  eleclioni  for  doing  those  things,  you  shall 
noi  Bin  at  any  lime,"  Chap.  12  warna  against 
ihe  danger  ofihe  doclrine  of  predesTinalion.  C. 
13  ireaiaof  Ihe  gift  of  perseverance,  and  has  the 
tbilowing  Bipreaaions;  "For  God,  unleaa  Ibey 
fall  olf  Irom  his  grace,  as  he  began  a  good  work 
will  perfect  it.  working  in  them  both  to  will  and 
to  accomplish.  Wherefore  lei  those  who  think 
ihemaelvea  to  stand,  take  heed  lest  ihey  fail, 
and  wiih  fear  and  trembling  work  their  aalvaiion 
in  laboura,  in  watchinga,  in  slmB-decda,  in  prayer, 
andoblaliona,  in  fasting,  and  chastity :  ibey  should 


ingtl 


1 regene 


10  Ihe  hope  of  glory,  but  not  yei  to  glory  iiself, 
knowing  also  the  conieai  in  whieh  lliey  are  en- 
gaged wiih  ihe  fieah.  ibe  world,  and  with  Ibe 
devil,  in  which  i  hey  cannot  be  viclorioua,  unless 
by  the  grace  of  Goil  they  obey  ihe  npoalolic  in- 
junction: brethren,  we  are  nol  dcbiora  lo  ihe 
tteah.  ihalwe  ahould  live  according  to  ihe  flesh  ; 
for  if  you  live  according  lo  tbe  flesh,  you  shall 
die.  buc  if  by  iha  spirit  you  mortily  the  works  of 
the  flesh,  you  ahall  live." 

Chap,  U  treats  of  those  who  fall  from  their 
inatilied  stale,  and  the  mode  of  their  renewal, 
and  desires  that  ihpy  shall  be  laught  that  ihe 
penance  must  conlnin  "  not  only  ite  cessation 
from  sins  and  detealaiion  of  ihem,  or  a  cimlrits 
and  humble  heart,  bul  moreover,  ihoir  aacra- 
raenial  confession,  or  the  desire  thereof  at  least, 
and  the  making  thereof  at  iha  proper  time,  and 
tbe  absolution  of  the  prieBi,  as  also  saliafaclion 
by  fastincs,  by  alms-deeds.  b;y  prayers,  and  by 
other  pioUB  exercisea  of  a  spiriiual  life;  nol  a* 
satisfaction  indeed  for  the  eternal  punishmeni 
Wphich  is  re  milled,  together  wiih  the  guill,  either 
by  the  sacraments  or  by  the  deaire  tTtereof,  bat 
far  <he  temponil  punishmeni  which,  as  the  sacred 
Stripiure  leaches  us,  is  nut  always  entirely  r( 


lined.  I 


0  those  who  have  with 


he  temple  i 
Chap.  15  leaches  ihai  by  any  mortal  ain  grace 
is  loai,  though  faith  ia  not  always  lost.  C.  16 
treats  ofihe  fruits  of  juslificaiion.  the  merit  of 
good  works,  and  the  value  and  nature  of  that 
merit;  upon  which  latter  point  it  staiea  that  God 
in  the  excea*  ot  his  goadiicss  crowns  his  gifts  in 
1IB,  so  ihat  what  his  mercy  hsB  enabled  Ds  lo  do, 
ia  by  him  regarded  as  our  merit. 

In  thoae  passages  which  leach  the  nature 
and  the  value  of  good  works,  continu^ 
reference  is  made  to  the  lessons  of  oui 
Savioui  in  the  gospels,  to  those  of  the 
Apostles  in  their  writings;|and  if  ma«sea, 
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pTocewious,  and  benedictions  are  recom- 
raeuded,  they  are  as  helps  only  to  Dbtain 
grace  to  do  the  works  of  the  Spirit.  Never 
WEiB  there  an  unfoitunale  paragraph  which, 
in  BO  few  words,  i;ontained  more  ralaehooda 
and  a  greater  niunher  of  lidieulouB  bluiiilers, 
not  to  mention  ile  conlTadiclionB,  than  this, 
which  the  reviewer  selects  from  Mi.  Pazos. 
The  very  phraseology  betrays  a  writer  who 
krtowa  notoing  of  the  subject  which  he  treats 
of — "and  saying  masses" — no  person  but  a 
bishop  or  a  priest  can  say  mass.  So  that  if 
the  good  work  consisted  in  sayijig  the  mass, 
Ihe  Indian  thus  described  would  have  none 
of  the  merit  of  the  good  work.  But  we  are 
tired  of  this  accnmulation  of  blundering 
Wsehood  and  contradiction.  However,  it 
must  all,  we  suppose,  be  true ;  for  Mr.  Fazos 
was  bom  in  Peru,  and  grew  up  in  Peru — 
and  because  Mr.  Fazos  is  a  native  South 
American,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
must  be  what  it  is  not. 

But  we  must  here  address  ourselveB  In 
the  reviewer  himself  We  ask  him  who 
authorized  him  to  publish  that  a  Homan 
Catholic  Indian  believes  lie  is  performing 
an  acceptable  service  to  his  God  in  "  danc- 
ing, mirth  and  drinking?'-  Does  Mr.  Fazos 
autnorixe  the  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review  to  assert  this^  If  he  does  not,  who 
doesi  We  have  spoken  upon  the  subject 
with  intelligent  ProteatantSj  who  have  spent 
much  time  in  South  America,  and  they  au- 
thorize UB  to  Bay  it  is  not  true.  Neither  is 
it  true  that  those  Indians  are  bo  ignorant  as 
they  are  represented.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  done  more  in  any  one  province 
of  South  America  to  civilize  and  to  Chris- 
tianize the  Indians,  than  all  the  olher 
churches  in  the  world  have  done  all  over 
the  globe ;  and  yet  we  are  (old  of  theii  ig- 
norance !  Come,  you  who  revile  u.",  e.t- 
hibit  your  works;  what  have  you  done  with 
the  millions  which  have  been  collected  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen?  We  will 
not  speak  of  the  East,  we  will  not  mention 
the  North.  We  shall  not  produce  Paraguay 
— we  omit  Colombia — we  shall  pass  over 
Mexico.  We  meet  Mr.  Pazoa  upon  his 
native  soil.  We  assert  that  there  is  at  this 
moment  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  the  Gospel  amongsi 
a  greater  number  of  the  aborieines  of  PerU; 
than  amongst  alt  the  other  Indians  in  the 
whole  world,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church. 

We  have  now  lying  before  us  upwards 
of  forty  volumes  of  the  reports  of  our  mis- 
eionanea  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world, 
and  their  contents  are  not  vanid  declama- 
tions, but  substantial  feels.  We  know  the 
mode  in  which  an  impression  is  made  upon 


enses  of  the  child  of  nature,  not  that 

issence  of  religion  consists  in  ihe  mode 
of  making  that  impression,  whether  it  be  by 
icesBion  or  by  a  benediction,  or  by  any 

'  mode  you  please.  The  object  is,  by 
the  impreBSioo,  to  teach  a  lesson  of  the 
deepest  religious  imporlance,  and  by  re- 
pealing the  impression  to  repeat  the  lesson. 
'"e  can,  in  a  oonversalion,  inform  llie  child 
the  forest  of  the  death  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  before  we  could  teach  him  to  read  a 

I  we  could  fihow  him  a  picture]  and  we 
could  tell  him  of  the  fact  whilst  we  left  him 
n^morial;  and  where  is  Ihe  difference 
o  ihe  result,  if  by  a  tedious  process  we 
jht  him  to  read  the  same  fcci  in  the  iei- 
ters  of  the  alphabet  or  on  the  engraver'H 
plate  1  It  is  true,  reading  will  extend  hii< 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  we  can  teach  five 
thousand  by  pictures  before  we  coold  teach 
one  wilh  a  book.  The  picture  and  im^e 
mode  is  suited  to  the  infancy  of  the  human 
mind,  the  reai^ing  mode  is  better  suited  to 
its  maturity.  Processions  and  other  cere- 
monies are  means,  not  die  end,  of  reli^on. 
nor  are  they  its  essence.  When  our  religion 
is  described  to  consist  only  of  the  means; 
the  essence  is  omitted,  and  we  are  misre- 
presented. Most  of  those  writers  who  as- 
sail us  are  guilty  of  this;  many  ci5nscienliou.i. 
good  men  of  olher  communions,  see  the 
means,  but  do  not  look  to  their  relatiou: 
they  are  deceived,  and  without  a  criminal 
intention  they  deceive  others. 

There  is  another  misrepresentation  which 
operates  against  us.  The  facta  which  are 
substantially  true  are  caricatured,  and  thu^ 
given  to  the  world  greatly  distorted. 

However,  we  muBl  endeavour  lo  finish 
our  e.Mamination  of  Mr,  Fazos,  who  again 
calla  the  second  of  November  a  festivity ! !  ] 
No  wonder  that  lie  should:  in  a  former  pas- 
sage he  called  a  soul  in  purgatory  "  a  fe^- 
livity."  It  is  true  that  the  2d  of  November 
is  the  solemn  commemoration  of  all  soids: 
on  that  day  masses  are  offered  up,  and 
prayers  are  said  for  the  aid,  and  towanU 
the  liberation,  of  the  souls  in  puigatory,  not 
only  in  South  America,  but  aU  over  the  en- 
lire  western  and  southern  patriarchateB. 
Other  days  are  observed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  the  olher  patriarchates.  But  it  U 
not  true  that  sixpences  (by-the-by,  we  dii) 
not  know  they  had  such  a  coin  as  a  ^x- 
pence  in  Peru,)  are  paid  for  '''paternosters" 
to  the  monks  and  priests.  This  is  a  gros» 
falsehood ;  a  dollar  mt^ht  be  paid  in  !iome 
instances,  or  half  a  dollar  to  the  priest  who 
celebrates  a  mas-i,  but  generally  no  prieM 
is  permitted  lo  celebrate  mass  oftener  than 
once  in  the  day;  by  a  special  custom,  in 
some  parts  of  South  America,  a  priest  mi^l 
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DQ  the  2d  of  November  celebrate  three 
maaees.  Bat  the  purcbase  of  "paler  nos- 
teTG-'  would  be  gross  simony,  and  punisb- 
able  by  the  laws  of  the  churco  in  the  most 
decisive  and  summaiy  manner. 

The  stalemenl  respectiDg  the  fimerals  ia 
etjually  inconect  We  wonder  Mr.  Fftjoa 
did  not  call  the  funeral  a  feetiTity !  We 
know  rery  good  ProteBtant  churches  which 
would  be  very  loath  to  content  ihemselves, 
however,  with  the  fees  that  are  levied  by 
those  ''  European  curas,  whose  hearts  are 
harder  than  the  gold  they  covet."  The 
"  barbarous  avarice  displayed  in  their  levy- 
ing of  the  funeral  tax/'  varies  its  demand 
from  five  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars, 
which  the  poor  Indian  is  obliged  to  pay; 
and  who  can  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
Btalement,  for   Mr.   Fazoa  "has   seen   the 

Eoor  Indian  weep  till  his  heart  was  wellnigh 
roken  at  the  levying  of  this  unjust  contri- 
bution." This  is  really  lamentable.  Yet 
this  generous  Indian  would  drink,  and  dance, 
and  walk  in  procession,  and  have  his  head 
angered  with  ihe  jTianilt  at  the  reading  of  the 
btginning  of  Ihe  eixmgdUt  of  St.  j^m^  and 
hold  a  flag  whilst  he  stood  covered  with  an 
old  cloth  belonging  to  the  Viimn,  whilst 
mass  was  chaunted  on  eailh  before  the  pa- 
tron eaint  that  was  in  heaven,  and  he  very 
willingly  andunnecessarilypaid  from  twen- 
ty-five to  one  hundred  dollars  for  this,  though 
it  was  only  tariifed  at  one  or  two,  or  four 
dollars  at  the  most,  and  he  was  not  bound 
to  have  it  done  at  all.  Yet  he  ganerouslv 
gave  his  dollars  then,  and  now  he  cries  al- 
most to  the  breaking  of  his  heart,  undsr  the 
riew  of  the  coQsislent  Mr.  Pazos,  who  we 
suppose  wept  too,  and  all  this  because  he 
is  required  to  pay  five  dollars  for  a  funeral, 
whereas  in  a  good  Protestant  church  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  he 
should  pay  fifty  dollars  in  some,  and  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  dollars  in  some  others. 
Vet  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Charieston 
ate  soft  as  die  paper  of  the  notes  which 
they  receive,  and  those  of  the  curas  are 
harder  than  the  gold  which  they  covet.  So 
much  for  the  difference  between  paper  and 
gold,  between  a  South  American  Catholic 
and  a  North  American  Protestant.  "And 
the  wailing  widow's  children  are  taken  from 
her  to  pay  this  tax.''    Really  we  feel  so  dis- 

Ced  with  the  libel  that  we  are  at  a  loss 
'  to  treat  it  seriously,  and  vre  cannot 
stoop  to  levity.  We  did  see  a  caricature 
which  only  told  the  truth.  It  exhibited  a 
clergyman  seizing  upon  the  tenth  pig,  and 
upon  the  tenth  potato,  and  upon  the  tenth 
hen,  and  upou  the  tenth  egg,  but  refusing 
ihe  tenth  child,  and  this  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  one-tenth  of  whom  did  not  receive 


his  ministry.  Which  was  tlie  more  disgust- 
ing pictured  Why  shall  we  be  driven  to 
exnibil  scenes  that  we  wish^for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  for  the  sake  of  charity,  to  hide? 
And  if  the  orphan  child  was  taken  from  the 
widowed  mother,  for  what  purpose  was  it 
lakenl  Could  the  cura  turn  the  child  to 
cold?  But  why  play  with  a  falsehood t 
Mr.  Pazos  has  liere  capped  the  climax  of 
his  misrepresentation.  The  Roman  Catho- 
Uc  Churcn  in  South  America,  as  elsewhere. 
observes  the  canons  which  command  the 
curas  or  parish  priests  under  the  penally  due 
to  aimonv,  to  give,  gratis,  the  rites  of  inter- 
ment ana  sepulture,  to  all  those  who  die  in 
their  communion,  and  are  unable  to  pay 
the  usual  fees.  Those  canons  go  farther, 
and  forbid  the  parish  priest  to  yield  so  far  to 
avarice,  as  to  permit  even  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription to  be  made  in  such  n  case.  They 
command  him  to  have  it  done  grafis.  These 
canons  are  observed  in  South  America;  they 
are  not  in  the  United  States,  because,  as  yel. 
the  influence  of  those  persons  who  attempted 
to  rear  the  edifice  ot  Catholicism  upon  a 
Protestant  foundation,  is  not  altogether  de- 

We  have  now  disposed  of  this  good  Pe- 
ruvian's fictions:  of  what  value  is  his  con- 
clusion? "  A  religion  so  abused,  and  trans- 
formed into  a  systematic  mode  of  thieving 
and  robbery,  is  a  calamity  more  dreaiUul 
than  a  pestUence." 

The  picture  is  not  fairly  drawn.  Out 
church  IB  belied,  and  then  we  are  abused 
for  folly  which  is  not  ours — for  criminality 
which  we  abhor.  We  say  these  are  not 
(acts : — they  are  fictions,  misrepresentations, 
inconsistencies,  contraaictions.  Mr.  Pazos 
was  bom  in  Peru.  This  is  no  guarantee  for 
his  having  stated  the  truth.  Upon  what  do 
we  question  his  veracity  1  Upon  the  testi- 
mony of  clergymen  and  laymen  whom  we 
know  to  be  honoutable — upon  the  internal 
evidence  of  his  own  ignorance  or  that  of  his 
translator — upon  the  ground  that  he  contra- 
dicts himself— upon  our  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  the  custom  not  being  what  he  staten 
them  to  be — upon  the  inconsistency  of  as- 
serting those  assumed  oppressions  to  have 
been  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  re- 
volution, and  theit  being  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, though  that  revolution  has  been  most 
successful — and  lastly,  upon  the  unim- 
peached  and  unimpeachable  characters  of 
the  South  American  prelates,  who  must 
have  been  the  worst  peiiuters,  the  vilest 
hypocrites,  and  the  mo^ituiumai 
it  they  permitted  those  evils  to  e 
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SECTION  VII. 


AiTBR  the  dose  examination  which  we 
felt  obliged  to  Tnnke  of  the  article  reepecting 
that  portion  of  our  chuich  which  is  in  South 
America,  it  must  be  plain  to  these  who  have 
had  the  patience  to  read  it,  that  the  re* 
viewer  had  a  verf  imperfect  notion  of  the 
subject  upon  which  he  expatiated,  and  that 
his  aulhorilies  have  egregiouBly  misled  him. 

It  is  plain  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
nature  or  of  the  history  of  the  Bula  de  Cru- 
tada.  It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Depons 
laught  him  what  was  not  the  fact  resoecting 
the  BuU  of  Compostiion ;  and  any  Roman 
Catholic  could  instantly  detect  his  own 
great  mistakes  regarding  the  Bvla  de  De- 
/uniiM.  Upon  those  mislSces  and  errors,  he 
based  his  introductoiT  paragraph  in  which 
he  asserts  that  those  bulls  corrupted  the  mo- 
Tolity  of  the  people.  If  teaching  a  man  to 
repent  for  his  sine,  if  holding  out  strong  in- 
ducements to  prayer,  if  encouraging  to  fre- 
Sient  the  institutions  of  religion,  especially 
e  saCTamenlB  of  oui  blessed  Redeemer, 
if  insisting  upon  his  restoring  ill-^lten 
wealth  to  Its  owner,  and  compelliiig  him  to 
use  every  diligence  lo  discover  that  owner, 
and  when  he  made  oath  thai  his  search  was 
fruillees,  causing  him  to  pay  it  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury  for  national  purposes,  and  trans- 
ferring the  estimate  of  the  restilution  which 
he  should  make,  from  his  own  partial  judg- 
ment, to  an  impartial  tribunal :  if  all  thie 
was  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people, 
then  those  bulls  enttmraged  the  vices  of  the 
people.  But  upon  what  does  the  assertion 
rest  that  these  precious  devices  of  supersti- 
tion were  employed  by  alarming  the  reli- 
gious fears  of  the  people,  to  wring  from 
them  the  little  that  remained  after  the  to. 
turing  engine  of  taxation  had  done  its  hei 
viest  work?  It  is  true  the  people  were  toll 
and  are  still  totd  in  every  Boman  Catholi 
country,  in  every  Roman  Catholic  tribunal 
of  confession,  from  every  Roman  Catholic 
altar,  that  if  they  unjustly  detain  the  pro- 
perty of  thmr  neighbours,  they  .can.  never 
enter  heaven.  If  this  be  a  device  of  super- 
stition, we  aoknowletlge  that  lo  us  it  is  so 
precious  that  we  will  guard  it  as  the  apple 
of  our  eye,  and  so  will  out  brethren  throng 
the  world.  Yes,  we  will,  after  taxation  I 
done  its  heaviest  and  its  lightest  work, 
his  progress  through  life,  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  etemiiv,  we  will  alarm  the  re- 
liffious  feelings  of  the  unjust  man  and  stiQ 
tell  him,  though  it  were  to  wring  from  hira 
the  whole  of  what  he  possessed,  "  Restore 
to  its  proper  owner  what  does  not  belong  to 
you.  Wnatdoes  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world,  aad  to  lose  his  own  soul }    Of 


what  value  are  the  riches  which  he  lefi  after 
him  upon  the  earth,  to  the  tortured  rich  man 
in  hell?"    Woald  to  God  that  the  principle* 
of  infidelity  which  Mr.  Depons  and  his  aBsi> 
ciates  have  disseminated,  had  left  this  pro- 
portion of  our  superstition  as  strong 
.  .  .    ^as  before  such  men  began  lo  shed 
their  lurid  beams   upon   the   people;   and 
these  men   called   the   murky  meleore  by 
the  name  of   light  1 !     These   bulls  wrung 
nothing  else  from  the  people,  save  the  fruits 
of  their  injustice,  "  the  property  obtained  by 
modes  which  ought  to  have  conducted  them 
to  the  gallows."     All  else  was  voluntary;  it 
i^herefore,  not  wrung  from  them. 
The  people  were  to  be  again  plundered 
by  this  infamous  iu^ling  artifice  to  stir  up 
their  passions  and   interests,  and   even   to 
licken  their  crimes,  where  this  could  be 
ine   with   a  better   prospect   of  grasping 
their  money."    Now  we  are  altogether  at  a 
loss  lo  conceive  upon  what  premises  the^e 
iclusions  could  rest.    "  The  passions  are 
stirred  up  by  repentance  for  sin,  bj;  receiv- 
~  the  sacraments,  by  making  restitution.-' 
he  inierests  of  the  penitents  are  stirred 
up,  by  making  them  disgorge  what  they 
have  swallowed  down  by  their  avarice  and 
injustice."     ''  The  crimes  of  the  people  are 
quickened  by  leading  them  to  prayer  and 
to  repeniance,  and  to  restitution. '     We  are 
[ally  at  a  loss  to  know  how  those  concln- 
jns  are  established.    In  those  praclicea 
id  regulations,  we  can  perceive  no  "  mock' 
ery  of  religion,"'  no  "  l«igue  with  the  pow- 
of  darkness."      The  reviewer   informs 
however,  that  "  this  league  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  is  fast  dissolving;  reli- 
gion could  not  be  mocked,  nor  justice  out- 
raged any  longer,  and  if  the  revolution  had 
done  no  other  thing  than  relieve  the  minds 
of  siiLteeu  millions  of  people  from  a  thral* 
dom  BO  borbarons  and  deoaeing,  the  deed 
would  of  itself  be  a  good  reward,  for  iim 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  thus  far  endured 
by  the  South  Americans  gaining  their  inde- 

AAer  readinc  this  passage,  of  course  the 
reviewer  must  De  under  the  impression  that 
a  great  good  has  been  achieved,  the  minds 
of  the  people  have  been  relieved  from  the 
barbarous  and  debasing  thraldom,  justice  is 
no  longer  outraged,  religion  is  no  longer 
mocked,  the  revolution  has  destroyed  the 
league  which  existed  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.  Yelin  page  207, weare  informed 
that  in  Mexico  "  up  to  this  veiy  year  consi- 
derable  revenue  has  continued  to  be  raised 
by  the  sales  of  bulls  and  indulgences-" 
InuBj  either  the  people  are,  the  revolution 
notwithstanding,  as  oppressed  as  ever,  or 
else  these  were  not  considered  by  them  to 
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be  oppreesione.     However,  the  reviewer 
Me,  mat  it  probaUy  was  necessai;  for  a 

lime  10  tolerate  thone  abuBes,  aa  well 

cottnl  of  the  habits  of  the  people  an  i 
settled  state  of  the  revenues.    Upon  this 
eround  we  perfectly'  agree  with  the  editor. 
We  do  consider  the  presenttnode  of  raisiog 
this  lax  lo  be  little  less  than  an  abuse,  and 
we  do  hope  to  see  it  abolished,  and  give 
way  to  better  and  more  liberal  institutions, 
though  it  was  not  and  is  not  so  abominable 
an  accumulation  of  cruelty  and  fraud  as  he 
was  led  to  imagine.     Weiookupon  ittol 
very  badly  adapted  to  the  present  time 
though  iisefol  at  its  origin.    We  believe 
has  outlived  its  utility.    11  can  be  even  no 
defended  upon  principle,  but  it  ia  not,  v 
ihink,  equally  beneiicial  in  practice,  as 
has  been,  and  except  so  far  as  the  fiuU 
Composilion,  we  should  be  glad  to  find 
discontinued.    But  the  work  must  be  left 
the  good   sense   of   a   people   who    have 
provea  themselreB  worthy  of  freedom,  and 
lo  the  piety  and  judginent  of  bishops  who 

know  the  people  and  their  ■■ * 

and  a(  the  nead  of  whom  is 
eminent  for  his  learning  as  he  ia  for  his 
pielv,  and  who  proTed  to  Iturbide  l^at  th£ 
Archbishop  of  Mexico  preferred  the  inde- 
pendence of  hie  couQtry  to  the  trappings  of 
an  ephemeral  emperor. 

One  rentark  of^lhe  reviewer  we  cannot 
pass  over  without  notice.  After  describiuE 
the  imagery  mischiefs  of  curaswhn  could 
not  leach  their  flocks,  and  flocks  who  could 
not  be  instructed — after  taking  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Pazos,  which,  contn 
made  the  religion  of  the  Ii 
mere  external  show,  and  his  ownparagraph, 
which  BseerlB  that  the  Catholic  ChurcTi  per- 
milied  these  people  to  believe  that  dancing, 
mirth,  and  drinking,  were  the  chief  ingre- 
dients of  piety;  after  weeping  with  the 
*ai]ing  widows,  and  the  heart-broken,  we 
mistake,  almost  heart-broken  Indians;  afler 
the  inveighing  against  the  hearts  harder 
than  gold  of  the  avaricious  cums,  who 
conlrived  to  force  Indians  to  pay  such  vast 
sums  which  they  were  not  compelled  10 
pay,  he  tells  us  ''  such  are  the  perversions 
countenanced  under  the  religious  system 
which  we  have  been  describing.  The  laws 
and  written  rules  of  the  churcn,  it  is  quite 
certain,  encouraged  no  such  wicked  abuses; 
bm  neither  did  ihey  prevent  them."  One 
point,  then,  ie  certain.  The  church  is  ex- 
cnsed  from  the  criminality  of  encouiaging 
each  abuses.  Of  course  that  church  which 
does  not  encourage  them  does  not  enact 
them.  They  are,  then,  no  part  of  her  disci- 
ptbe ;  she  is  only  chargeable  with  not  pre- 
venting them.    Against  the  host  of  wniers 


and  declaimers  who  perpetually  assail  us 
and  insult  us,  and  proclaim  calnmnies  in 
place  of  truth,  we  may  henceforth  quote  the 
aulhority  of  the  North  American  Review, 

to  maintain  the  position  that  those  abuses 
are  not  precepts,  are  no  part  of  our  disci- 
pline, are  not  encouraged  by  our  church. 
We  shall  ourselves  undertake  to  show  that 
the  church  did  prevent  them.  But  first  let 
us  keep  close  to  our  kind  friend,  the  re- 
viewer; "The  laws  and  written  rules  of  the 
church  did  not  encourage  such  wicked 
abuses."  We  thank  you  lor  the  teslimony. 
It  is  a  judgment  of  truth.  The  laws  and 
written  rulesof  the  church  form  its  precepts. 
These  laws,  these  rules,  these  precepts,  did 
not  encourage  those  wicked  abuses.  Yet 
we  are  grEvely  told  thai  the  "  precept  and 
the  example  of  the  pastors  conspired  lo 
scatter  poison  in  the  hearts  of  the  unsus- 
pecting, to  corrupt  the  springs  of  good  prin- 
ciple and  lo  extinguish  the  light  of  moral 
truth."'  The  precept  is  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  and  rules,  or  nowhere.  Now  the  re- 
viewer is  our  aulhority  for  averting  that 
it  is  ecFTE  cEHTUN  tho  laws  End  written 
rules,  that  is  the  phecepts,  did  not  encourage 
wicked  abuses.  And  the  reviewer  is  our 
authority  exaclly  within  eight  lines  after 
(p.  192),  for  aBseiting  that  precept  did  aid 
to  tcatler  poison  in  iKe  hearts  of  the  unsus- 
pecting, to  CORHDPT  the  springs  of  good  prin- 
eiple,  and  to  extikgujsk  the  light  of  moral 
THUTH ;  and  really  we  know  not  what  wicked 
abuses  are,  if  poboning  hearts,  corrupting 
good  principles,  and  extinguishing  the  light 
of  mora!  truth,  be  not  wicked  abuses. 

We  may  be  asked,  whether  this  is  not  a 
palpable  contradiction.  In  place  of  giving 
an  immediate  answer,  we  shall  give  an  ex- 
We  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  editor  of  the  Review  lo  suspect  him  of 
^~d  intentions,  and  we  are  too  soberly  sad 

this  exhibition  to  treat  with  levity  a  cause 
ifeigned  sorrow.     We  almost  daily 
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like 


the  present,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  ac- 

unt  for  them. 

In  a  country  like  this,  which  has  been 
nursed  in  prejudicesagunet  our  creed,  where, 
until  very  lately,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
principal  cities,  a  wetf-informed  Catholic 
could  scarcely  be  found,  and  where  every- 
thing in  early  education  and  after-reading 
calculated  to  impress  the  youlhful  mind 
our  religion  was  a  s}^tera  of  slavish 
delusion,  groaning  under  ihe  tyrannical 
sway  of  an  ignorant,  arrogant,  ana  comipl 
priesthood,  leagued  with  the  most  unprinci- 
pled despots;  that  ils  component  parts 
were  superstition  and  persecution ;  that  its 
characteristics  were  avarice  and  profligacy, 
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chiefly  exhibited  Id  gross  eimoDiacsJ  traffic 

of  pardone  for  all  sins  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  in  exchange  for  money;  in  a  coun- 
try wheie  the  preHB,  the  faphion,  the  usagas, 
and  the  historical  recoUeotlonB  and  family 
affecliona  were  all  in  anna  against  us,  not 
twenty  years  since,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  tne  mind  would  be  free  to  form  a  cor- 
rect, an  unbiassed  judgmenl  in  our  case. 
The  reviewer,  we  suppose,  like  many  other 
good  men,  whom  we  know,  made  mquiry 
to  the  best  of  hie  opportunity  for  correct  in- 
fonoalion,  anxious  to  discover  truth.  He, 
unfortunatel;^,  like  many  othera,  fell  upon 
bad  authorities.  Yet  even  in  thosB  he  found, 
the  laws  of  the  church,  to  a  CEATUHTr,  did 
not  encourage  abuses  which  he  was  told 
did  exist.  He  made  the  avowal  honesUy. 
Vet,  he  was  also  told  the  abuses  do  exist 
He  believed  ihey  did,  and  not  being  ac- 
quainted wiih  our  law, — and  how  can  we 
blame  his  want  of  Opportunity ! — he  con- 
cluded, though  the  law  does  not  encourage, 
yet  the  law  does  not  prevent — "Here, then, 
13  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  it  is  deep  and 
strong."  In  his  youth  the  current  of  his 
ideas  flowed  through  the  channel  whichhad 
been  made  by  misrepresentations ;  his  own 
inquiryhad  taught  Mm  to  discover  the  error ; 
he  weakly  dammed  up  the  entrance,  but  his 
knowledge  of  facts  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  new  passage,  and 
the  accumulation  of  his  thoughts  pressing 
for  a  vent,  broke  down  the  weakest  obsta- 
cle which  opposed  its  egress,  swept  his  new 
work  away,  and  his  words  evpressjng  his 
thoughts  exhibited  the  return  to  his  ancient 
course,  and  the  contradiction  to  his  modem 
assertions  was  too  apparent.  It  is  not  the 
self-contradiction  of  a  weak  or  of  a  wicked 
mind,  but  it  is  the  struggle  of  an  honest  and 
of  a  strong  mind,  between  prejudice  by  pre- 
scription and  want  of  correct  information 
on  one  side,  and  partial  disclosure  of  truth 
and  honesty  on  the  other  side. 

The  reTiewei  would  find  in  the  canon 
of  our  church,  which  is  in  force  in  South 
America,  that  the  church  did  by  her  pre- 
cepts, by  her  injunctions^  and  by  her  punish- 
ments''preventlhosewickedaSuses."  Hei 
bishops  and  officials  were  upon  entering 
into  their  offices  sworn  solemnly  and  pub- 
licly to  enforce  those  precepts,  to  have  those 
injunctions  observed,  and  fo  inflict  those 
punishments.  And  that  they  did  their  duty, 
we  are  to  presume,  for  we  do  not  leeim  that 
the  people  even  in  the  very  moment  of  the 
revolutionary  enthusiasm,  whilst  they  de- 
clared and  protested  against  every  "wicked 
abuse,"  did  at  any  moment,  complain  of 
ecclesiastical  oppression,  or  of  the  abuses 
of  church  goTeroment.    I3n  the  contrary, 


ith  an  extraordinary  nnaoimity,  they  pre- 
irve  all  its  institutions  unchanged  whilst 
they  change  everything  else.  They  abolisli 
the  Inquisition  it  is  true,  but  the  Inquisition 
is  a  state  tribunal,  not  an  ecclesianlical  es- 
tablishment ;  it  is  no  more  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  than  the  English 
law  which  condemned  a  Catholic  clei^- 
man  to  death  for  saying  Mass,  or  the  New 
England  law  which  condemned  a  Roman 
CaULolic  clergyman  to  death,  for  being  found 
in  the  settlements  of  the  Pilgrims,  was  a 
portion  of  the  English  Protestant  creed  or  of 
the  American  Puritan  religion.  The  fact  of 
the  republic's  having  placed  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion upon  the  same  footing  as  it  was  under 
the  kingly  government,  is  aconvincing  proof 
that  those  revolutionists  found  nothing  of 
oppression  or  of  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
:publicanism  in  that  religion. 
The  reviewer  complains  bitlerfy  of  the 
low  stale  of  information  in  South  America, 
and  informs  us  in  p.  194,  "  the  monastic 
darkness  of  the  twelfth  century,  hung  over 
all  the  universities  and  colleges  of  South 
America,  down  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Revolution."  In  p.  195,  "No  provision  was 
made  for' enlightening  the  community  at 
large  by  founding  schools  for  children,  or 
communicating  in  any  manner  the  first  ele- 
ments of  education ;  no  books  were  circu- 
lated, no  teachers  employed,  no  money 
granted."  In  p.  136,  "  Down  to  the  end  of 
ths  ISth  century,  we  believe  there  were  but 
three  presfe?,  in  all  Spanish  America."' 
"But  the  obstacle  to  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  South  America,  which  was  the  mosl 
intolerable  because  the  most  degrading  of 
all,  was  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Inquisition." 
In  his  portion  of  the  article  on  the  ecclaiasti- 
ctdhieranky,  p.  190,  the  InquUiiion  "sought 
importance  chiefly  by  the  vigilance  with 
which  it  guarded  against  the  inroads  of 
knowledge,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it  drew 
closer  and  closer  the  veil  of  ignorance  over 
the  minds  of  the  people."  In  p.  194,  we 
find  an  extract  from  some  anonymana  writer 
which  the  reviewer  introduces.  "  In  the 
year  16T8,acollege  was  founded  at  Caraccas. 
which  was  afterwards  raised  to  a  univer- 
sity, and  which,  with  the  college  and  taiin 
schools  appended  to  it,  was  usuaUv  famished 
with  ten  or  twelve  professors.  The  manner 
in  which  these  teachers  were  employed  is 
thus  described." 

"  Three  proreeaors  teach  enough  of  Latin  to 
read  Mssa,  Arialoile's  Fhviio.  and  the  pbilo- 
lopby  of  Scotua,  which  aiill  prevailed  at  ibia 
school,  1808.  A  profeaaar  of  anaioin)'  demon- 
atrates  anslomy,  explains  ihe  laws  of  animal 
life,  the  art  of  curing,  &.C.,  on  a  akeleion  and 
aome  preparatiana  in  wax.  Five  profeaanra  are 
occapied  in  teaching  theology  and  the  canon 
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law.  Dm  only,  the  DioiC  learned  of  coome,  it 
employed  lo  defend  ihe  dociriae  of  Si.  Thomu 
on  ihe  immecDliite  concepiion  igBJDai  nli  here- 
licB.  and  no  diploma  can  ba  obtained  without 
beting  iworn  to  a  sincere  belief  in  this  revered 
dogma.  I'hs  nniienily  baa  alao  a  profeaior, 
who  teacbe*  the  Romaq  lawa,  the  Caililian  tawa, 
[he  lawi  of  lbs  Indies,  end  all  other  lawa,  A 
profesHir  of  vocal  church  muaic  forma  part  of 
This  hierarchy  of  instruction,  and  [caches  lo  the 
Hudenia  of  lawand  medicine,  as  well  ea  lo  those 
nf  iheologf.  lo  sing  in  lime  and  hsrmon;  the 
lirsofthe  Roman  niuBl."*  , 

Upon  this  we  shall  remark  that  the  author 
labours  under  three  very  eeiious  inislakeE. 
I.  So  fax  from  its  being  a  heray  to  deny  the 
'doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception,  it 
has  been  decided,  that  as  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  any  revelation  has 
ever  been  mode  upon  the  Eubject,  and  any 
person  who  iraald  style  an  impngner  thereof 
a  hereUe,  subjects  himself  to  excommunica- 
tion. 2.  The  clause  of  the  oath  does  not 
require  the  person  receiying  the  diploma 
to  believe  the  doctrine  to  he  true,  but  lor  the 
peace  of  the  church,  and  uniformity  of  the 
schoole  requires  that  he  shall  not  teach  in 
contradiction  to  the  opinion,  for  it  is  not  a 
doctrine.  3.  We  will  add  that  so  far  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  being 
the  opinion  of  St.  Thomas,  he  was  the  leader 
of  those  who  opposed  it,  and  it  ie  opposed  to 
this  day,  by  all  the  schools  of  his  order.  It  is 
not  a  doctrine  of  faith,  because  the  church 
pOBsesHing  either  no  evidence  or  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  its  having  been  taught  by 
die  Savioui  or  his  Apostles  has  refiised  to 
decide  either  for  or  against  its  truth,  but  has 
issued  a  mandate  to  Uie  disputants  on  each 
side,  cbaiging  them,  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication, to  refrain  from  asserting 
that  their  opponents  were  heretics.  The 
accuracy  of  the  writer  may  be  appreciated 
from  tluB,  that  in  three  lines  he  nas  stated 
three  untruths.  The  fact  is,  those  men  do 
not  care  to  team  any  facts  regarding  Roman 
Catholics,  but  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Christian 
world  must  be  blockheads,  whom  they,  of 
coaiBC,  must  hold  up  to  ridicule.  We  beg 
leave  also  lo  assure  the  reviewer  that  the 
i|uantity  of  Latin  necessary  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Mass  is  not  to  be  known  without  a 
better  knowledge  of  syntax  and  prosody  than 
many  of  our  North  American  '  ' 
do  at  the  present  moment  poss 
can  Bsenre  him  also  that  we  have 
preparations  in  ptohablr  the  best  medical 
school  in  Europe,  and  that  they  were  con- 
sidered  its  most  valuable  stock  for  demou- 
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stratitHi  in  particular  oases,  at  the  same 
time  that  suDJecte  wera  absolutely  necessary 
in  others.  The  gentleman  forgot  to  slate 
that  instead  of  five  professors  of  theology, 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  read  one  of 
natural  philosophy,  three  of  theol(^,  and 
one  of  canon  law.  Nor  do  we  believe  the 
reviewer  would  quarrel  with  us  for  adding 
that  the  Soman  law  was  a  good  thing  to 
teach,  especially  to  such  young  gentlemen 
as  should  practise  even  in  a  North  Ameri- 
can Court  of  Admiralty. 

We  shall  now  show  pretty  clearly  that 
even  if  all  this  supposed  darkness  was 
greater,  still  it  did  not  exceed  what  was  to 
be  found  at  the  same  period  in  good  Pro- 
testant countries,  where  no  Papist  would  be 
admitted,  and  no  Inquisition  was  to  be 
fonnd.  Our  conclusion  then  will  be  that  if 
the  coexistence  of  Popery  and  ignorance 
proves  that  Papists  are  enemies  to  improve- 
ment, pari  ratione,  the  coexistence  of  Pro- 
testantism and  ignorance  will  prove  that 
Protestants  are  enemies  to  improvement, 
and  we  shall  stand,  as  we  always  wish, 
upon  the  veiysame  ground  with  our  neigh- 
bours. We  nave  seen  what  South  America 
was  in  1678.  Now  let  us  look  to  North 
America  in  1671,aodif  thereviewerpleases 
we  shall  gratify  the  most  ravenous  appetite 
upon  the  subject. 

(From  ihe  Richmond  Enquirer.) 


[iunal  faculties  first  began  to  dawn.  Being  now 
in  my  G4ih  year,  and  ounlrasiing  Ihe  now  with 
wonderjnd  aaMnishmenl  overwhelni 
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give  to  my  mind  its  feelmge.  Cesling  my  eye 
over  the  firal  volume  of  Ramsay's  HisToryofthe 
United  Slates,  page  264,  I  find  Ihsl  in  ihe  year 
16T1,  eiity-four  yeara  after  ihe  aelilement  i^ 
Virginia,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  ha  governor, 
saya, — '  I  thank  God  ihere  are  do  free  achooU, 
nor  prinlins  preeaea,  and  I  hope  we  aball  not 
have  them  meaeone  hunti red  years.  God  keep  us 
from  both.'  Thaa  he  wrote  to  the  Brillah  minia- 
iry.  The  same  apiril  and  disposition  operates 
on  hia  Bucceasors ;  every  effurl  whs  doubtless 
used  by  them  to  keep  us  as  much  as  possible  in 
barbanc  ignorance.  'But  somehow  or  other  it 
happened  thai  while  these  were  their  views,  to 
save  appearancee,  and  that  in  the  historic  page 
it  might  be  eeen  iheydid  pay  some  regard  lo 
ihe  cultivation  of  scietice,  and  improvement  of 
the  uiinda  oflhose  thus  subjected  to  their  con- 
trol, in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  a  collage 
in  the  then  capital  of  Virginia,  (Williamsburg,) 
waa  founded,  and  wiih  requiaile  funds  endowed. 
There  the  youth  o(  ihe  dsy  were  educated: 
ihone  who  were  not  able  lo  pay  for  tuition,  &.C., 
received  it  (not  exceeding  a  specified  number,) 
gratniloualy.     Tradition  infortna  me  (hat  mj 
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maiernal  grandfather  was  in  ihe  number  at  thou 
who  ahated  in  its  beneiolence.  and  witli  di 
culiy  extricated  himself  Trom  iu  walla  whi 
more  rhnn  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  waa  bu 
dawn.  Kavinfi  received  a  liberal  ediicalion. 
conjunclion  mth  others  of  hia  compeera,  a 
BorcJy  lamenling  the  deprivaliona  laboured  uni 
with  respect  to  ths  diiTuslon  of  sealimeni  a 
communication  of  poasingsvenlB,  by  andihrouah 
the  medium  of  the  press,  which  wsa  absol  ~ 
(I  am  told,  and  from  whsl  ia  before  slated  it 

tain)  prohibited,  he.  my  grandfalber.  asaoc 

with  three  or  iiiur  others  of  the  Wiliiamsburg 
citizens,  undertook,  and  far  a  conaidershla  lime 

ciiy  and  lis  neighbourhood,  gllud  wiih  all  ihe 
foreign  and  domestic  intelligence  they  collected. 
But  the  work  was  an  arduous  one — and  Ihe  de- 
miind  far  exceeding  their  means  or  power  lo 
aupply,  they  contrived  to  amuggle  a  pnnier  and 
his  press  into  (he  city,  and  inapileofilie  govern- 
mental inlerdict.  iasued  a  weekly  paper.  Such, 
aira,  and  I  do  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying,  wns 
the  origin  of  printing  in  the  State  of  Virginia." 

North  America  became  independent  and 
broke  thioiigh  the  restraints,  and  wetit  for- 
ward in  the  march  of  improvement.  South 
America  has  become  independent,  and  the 
reviewer  informs  us,  p.  196.  "  Presses  have 
been  multiplied  eince  the  revolution,  and 
newspapers  published  in  everj  part  of  the 
continent."  P.  199,  "  It  redounds  much  to 
die  honour  of  this  new  republic,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  a  test  of  the  wisdom  of  its 
rulers,  and  a  pledge  of  the  success  of  ths 
eovemment^  that  a  very  marked  attention 
DBS  been  given  to  the  subject  {cAication'), 
as  well  in  the  constitution  and  laws,  as  in 
the  practical  administration  of  the  rulers  lo 
whom  the  political  concerns  of  the  country 
have  been  thus  far  entrusted."  A  large  por- 
tion of  them  are  Roman  Catholio  clergy- 
men,  many  of  ifaem  ignorant  curas  with 
hard  hearts.  "  Primary  schools  are  organ- 
izing in  every  province,  city,  and  villase,  as 
fast  as  the  means  and  condition  of  the 
people  will  penait,-'  They  are  still  "under 
the  control  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics," 

At  the  other  side  of  the  Adantic,  about 
the  same  period,  we  may  judge  in  what 
BBliinatioti  profane  learning  was  held  in  a 
free  country,  not  Catholio,  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  considered  too  mean  an  occupation 
for  a  wise  assembly  that  could  put  the  fol- 
lowing notes  upon  the  Bible.  We  only  take 
the  first  two  which  we  fall  upon  accident- 
ally :  upon  Gen.  xvii.  9. 

"  Two  kids  seem  lo  bo  loo  much  for  a  dish  of 
meat  lor  an  pld  man,  but  out  of  both,  they  might 
take  the  choicest  parts,  lo  make  it  dainty  ;  and 
the  juice  of  the  rest  might  serve  lor  sauce,  or  for 
the  real  of  the  family,  which  was  not  small." 

"  He  wDt  forth  aoldiara  to  kill  ibe  childnin, 


Nor  can  we  have  a  very  exalted  opinion 
of  the  literaiy  acquirements  of  a  colony 
which  enacted  "That  no  woman  shall  kiss 
her  child  on  a  sabbath  or  bst  day."  It  is 
painful  to  us  to  make  these  allusions,  but  it 
IS  also  very  painful  to  ue  to  have  oureelvea 
and  our  brelhien  in  the  faith,  and  our  whole 
religious  system  misrepreeenied  and  as- 
persed, and  made  the  topic  for  ased  gu> 
ndit^,  for  senatorial  declamation,  the  tai^get 
of  literature,  the  easy  theme  for  Ihe  vapid 
spouting  of  every  school  commencement, 
and  the  associated  object  of  folly  and  crime 


statement  of  facta,  but 

we  shall  call  upon  those  who  misrepresent 
us  to  prove  the  correctness  of  iheir  asser- 
tions, and  we  shall  give  our  reasons  for 
ours.  Tmthwill  thus  be  elicited.  We  now 
believe  that  we  have  shown  imperfectly, 
for  we  tlesired  lo  be  brief:  That  our  religion 
was  not  the  cause  of  ignorance  in  South 
America,  for  the  same  cause  that  restrained 
leaminglhere,  restrained  it  atlheeametiina 
in  other  places  in  which  our  religion  was 
not  permitted  to  exist.  The  reviewer  him- 
self proves  it  too,  in  p.  198. 

"This  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  govemnwm 
continued  till  the  last,  and  the  severity  of  >i> 
absurd  alleinpta  to  stop  the  progress  of^int 


subled.  a 


despatched  from  Hit 
Tiore,  wjin  oruera  to  lake  home  fill een  or 
:y  young  men,  natives  of  Souih  America. 
weiB  at  thai  lime  amdenta  in  the  Catholic 
lary  of  St.  Mary'a  in  Bstiimore.*  Such 
was  the  fesr  ihst  the  seeds  of  libenil  principle* 
Lght  gain  admittance  into  a  soil,  which  it  had 
en  the  chief  purpose  of  a  great  nation  for  many 
es  to  disgrace  with  servitude,  and  deaolala 
ilb  plunder." 

He  says   that    encouragement    is   now 

given;  and  that  encouragement  is  evidently 

given  by  Roman  Catholics.    It  is  therefore 

clear  that  our  religion  was  not  the  aiaae  of 

want  of  knowledge. 

Such  are  the  perveraiona  counlenanced 
under  Ihe  religioua  aye  I  em.  which  we  have  been 
describing.  The  lans  and  written  rules  of  \he 
church,  it  is  quite  certain,  encouraged  do  ancb 
wicked  abuses  j    but  neither  did  they  prevent 

,  .    _._..„    .11  was  m^iea- 

[Ic  and  imposing  in  its  outward  tbrms;  its  ma 
:hinory  was  pertecl.  So  far  as  il  gave  utiiveraal 
pBironage  lo  the  king,  and  Riled  his  putae  wiih 
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gold.  This  end  it  aitaioed,  and  thia  was  a]l. 
Tha  apirilnal  gDideaof  rbe  peapla  were  ihe  worat 
eneniica  to  their  peacs  and  happineai;  precept 
■nd  example  colupired  la  aeallei  poiaon  in  the 
brarta  of  the  unauipecling.  to  corrupt  tbe  apringa 
of  good  principle,  and  eiiinguiah  the  light  of 
moral  imlh.  U  would  be  anchnritible  to  eup- 
pow  thai  there  were  not  good  man  in  the  South 
American  churcb  in  the  days  of  ita  woral  condi- 
tion ;  Bitj.  biatorf  recorda  tbe  natnea  of  ihoae, 
wtio  luTe  bean  bright  ornaoienta  of  ibelr  prolea- 
■ion  and  of  haman  nature.  But  thia  fact  oiilf 
idiia  dirkneaa  to  the  a^alem  iiaelf,  nhjcb  raiaed 
inch  a  torrent  of  iniquity,  ibai  wiae  and  virtuuua 
blihopa.  armed  with  nil  tbe  power  of  tbe  church, 
coold  not  check  nor  turn  it  aaide.  Let  the  prac- 
tical influence  df  thia  ayatem,  and  iia  positive 
efiecla  on  (be  miniii  moral  aenae.  affectiona, 
aocial  feeliaga,  and  religioua  principles  of  the 
people,  be  considered,  and  we  doubt  wbeiher  a 

philantbri 
ment  and 

Good  God!  did  the  leviewer  think  when 
he  penned  this  aliocioas  libel,  ihai  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Cstholic  ^church 
had  no  feelings?  The  miaerable  e):cepiioii 
which  he  inakesin  &Tour  o!  a  foe  good  men, 
w  the  meet  insulting  paasaoe  of  the  entire. 
Our  whole  system  is  so  bad  thnt  no  eA'orts 
of  good  men  can  cure  it.  Its  practical  in- 
flueooe  was  in  full  vigour  in  Paraguay ;  and 
we  BBlt,  did  that  happy,  and  eiTilized.  and 
thriving  nation  of  reclaimed  children  of 
nature  present  a  gloomy  spectacle  to  the 
pliilanlhropist,  or  to  the  fnend  of  human 
impiorement  and  happiness  1  No,  air,  we 
defy  the  world  to  exhibit  to  ua  a  more 
cheering  spectacle  of  iropiovement  and 
happineaa,  until  the  philosophist  ministei 
of  a  Eurapean  despot,  feared  that  the  love 
of  moderate  and  well-regulated  and  parental 
government,  which  cherished  virtue,  and 
aUored  from  rice,  would  become  con- 
la^ous;  and  with  his  calumnious  breath 
potsoned  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  the 
esnh  against  the  atjthors  of  thai  improve- 
ment ;  whilst  he  rudely  trampled  on  the 
Uhettiee  and  the  comforts  of  a  happy  race, 
he  congregated  a  band  of  infidela,  anil 
formed  a  conspiracy  which  wsa  hut  too 
successful  against    such    improvement  in 

So  far  from  there  being  only  a  fevt  good 
men  in  the  mass  of  ecclesiastical  corniptii 
m  South  America — there  were  a  few  cr 
nipt,  as  must  always  be  expected,  amidst  a 
htnt  of  good  men.  Are  the  present  clergy- 
men the  d^raded  beings  which  your  chari- 
table haniT  depicts  ?  The  republics  will 
contradict  the  supposition.  Whither  then 
have  thore  bad  men,  those  monsters  of 
iniquity  gone?  Whence  have  their 
cesaore  come?    Sir,  yon  have  been  rois- 


infoimed;  we  request  you  will  be  more 
cautious  in  taking  the  assertions  of  our 
enemies  in  future.  We  respect  you,  and 
would  not  willingly  believe  that  you  would 
intentionally  misrepresent  us. 

We  also  desire  to  see  a  close  and  harmo- 
nious bond  of  union  between  our  republics 
and  those  in  the  South.  The  rnisrepresenla- 
tion  of  their  religion,  to  which  ihey  are 
strongly  attached^  the  ridicule  of  practices 
which  they  love,  is  not  the  way  to  win  their 
contidence.  This  over-zealous  abuse  of  our 
religion  did  much  to  protract  ihe  struggle  of 
our  own  revolution.  When  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Carroll  was  engaged  by  General 
Washington  to  induce  the  Canadian  clergy 
'-  join  m  the  revolutionary  struggle,  we 

.deratand  his  mission  lol^y  failed  from 
the  lavish  abuse  of  popery  in  which  the  old 
colonies  had  indulged.  The  Canadians 
pointed  out  the  several  documents,  from 
'  r  England  to  Geoma,  in  which  the 
ish  king,  was  cbargea  with  an  inftntioa 
of  reducing  the  colonies  lo  slavery^  by  vari- 
ous modes,  amongst  which  a  promment  one 
was  recognising  the  rights  of  the  Soman 
Catholics  and  favouring  popery-  and  despot- 
11  Canada.  "  Now/'  said  the  Canadi- 
'  we  believe  an  vou  do,  our  religion  to 
been  eslablishea  by  Jesus  Christ,  twd 
that  those  good  men  and  their  forefathers, 
in  leaving  our  body,  made  an  innovation 
upon  the  unchangeable  institutions  of  our 
Saviour.  They  complain  of  the  King  of 
England  as  guilty  of  tyranny  for  observing 
the  treaty  which  secures  lo  us  our  religion, 

id  which  he  appears  disposed  to  observe, 
it  be  tyranny  to  permit  us  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  consciences,  and  that  those 
gentlemen  wish  to  destroy  tyranny,  we  must 
give  up  our  religion  in  joining  their  union ; 
we  prefer,  wr,  to  abide  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  king  who  is  complaineiT  of  for 
his  justice  to  us,  than  to  trust  to  the  friend- 
ship of  men  who  tell  us  that  we  are  idola- 
ters and  slaves,  and  dolts,  and  yet  invite  us 
to  aid  them  against  him  whom  they  have 
abused  for  protecting  us  in  our  rights: 
neither  do  we  foi^t  the  zeal  which  they 
manifested  in  hunting  and  shooting  Father 
Rasles  and  others  of  our  mission  arias 
upon  their  borders."  Thus  was  the  aid  of 
Canada  lost  by  the  abuse  of  popery;  and 
Canada  was  liot  one  whit  more  sensibly 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  her  reliKion  than  is 
South  America.  We  love  lo  cultivate  their 
triendship,  and  ws  would  therefore  advise, 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  of  decorum,  and  of 
policy,  that  our  common  religion  should  not 
be  misrepresented  and  insulted  by  our  con- 
spicuous writers. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  VEKY  REV.  MESSRS.  MEYLER  AND  YORK, 

VV.  G.,  OF  DUBLIN, 

WITH  A  COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  FRENCH  AND  IRISH  PROFAOATIOK  WCIEnES. 

[The  iBiietB  lo  Measrs.  Meyler  nnj  Ynre,  at  the  reader  will  bi  once  percfive,  were  writien  on 
occuion  or  ihe  esrablishmenl  in  Ireland  ol'  a  Branch  of  Ihs  well-known  "  Snciely  for  ihc  ProiM- 
gaiionof  iheFailhj"  and  merelv  serve  wnn  introduclion  loi  he  documenl  whichroMowalbefn.  Tbia. 
as  ihe  reader  will  see  from  the  second  leiier,  whs  prepired  at  Roma  in  t83G,  white  ihe  author  wu 
residing  there,  upon  the  BfTairs  oi  his  Hoj'iisn  MiBBion;  ind  wan  sent  lo  ihe  Ceniral  Council  of 
Lyons,  at  whose  ruquest  it  wa;  drawn  i]p.  nnd  by  whom  ii  wai  rrBnelated.  and  <irai  published  in 
the  French  lang  .....       .     f,     r.        .   ,    ^  ■,.     .... 

"  United  Slaiea 


GeilrLEMEH : — I  perceive  with  great  aaiis- 
&ctioii,  Ihat  you  have  commenced  in  Iie- 
Und,  the  eslablishmeat  of  a  society  for 
missions,  either  as  a  branch  of  the  excelleni 
society  created  some  years  since  in  France, 
''  for  me  Propa^tion  of  the  Faith^"  or  U[)on 
the  same  prmciple.  It  matters  hltle  which 
plan  you  may  adopt 

I  tuLve  long  desired  to  see  Ireland  do 
something  of  the  kind,  and  had  made  some 
efTorta  lo  procure  the  co-operalion  of  that 
ancient  and  constant  witness  for  the  faith  in 
exertions  called  for  hy  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  world.  I  found,  however, 
that  as  often  as  I  strove  to  exert  myself,  I 
was  batBed  hy  causes  not  under  my  con- 
trol ]  and  had  come  lo  the  resolution,  that 
I  would  quiedy  confine  myself  to  the  calti- 
valion  of  Ihe  extensive  field  in  which  I  had 


niihout  o 


;iipying 


myself  with  any  object  beyond  its  limits.  1 
was  led  to  this  delerminatioa  by  a  variety 
of  motives,  amongst  which  one  of  the  most 
powerful  was,  the  belief  that  repealed  fail- 
ures of  those  efibrls  which  I  had  begun  to 
make,  indicated  the  will  of  God  that  I 
should  desist. 

!  had  (or  seme  time  acted  upon  this  reso- 
lution, when  I  learned  that  Ireland  was 
about  lo  join  in  the  generous  work  of  aiding 
ihe  remote  missions.  And  I  felt  confirmed 
in  the  opinion,  that  he  who  from  the  stones 
can  raise  up  children  to  Abraham,  did  not 
need  the  etforta  of  any  individual  to  accom- 
plish his  own  wise  purposes  in  his  own 
^ood  time,  by  the  means  of  his  ovn  selec- 
tion. I  was  thus  strengthened  in  my  reso- 
lution, and  fell  satisfied  that  my  agency,  as 
r^arded  Ireland,  was  unnecessary,  and 
might  be  injurious ;  and  that  it  was  my  duty 


toe 

been  specially  assigned  to  n 

I  soma  time  afterwards  received  papers 
containing  your  address,  from  the  "  Cenlial 
Committee  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,'' 
establisLedin  Dublin,  September  18th,  1838, 
and  perceived  that  you  thought  my  testi- 
mony valuable  to  show  the  necessity  of 
fonning  and  of  upholding  your  society;  ii 
struck  me,  that  by  fiimishing  you  with  more 
specitic  details,  1  might  be  able,  without 
departing  from  my  resolution,  to  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  your  most  useful  enterprise. 
and  be  a  witness  10  out  brethren  in  Trelana 
of  the  immense  benefit  conferred  upon  re- 
ligion by  the  societies  in  France  and  io 
Germany,  which  have  preceded  youis  in 
this  zealous  manifestation  of  charity. 

For  this  purpose  I  shall,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, send  you  the  original  of  a  commu- 
nication whiiih  I  made  to  the  Central  Coun- 
cil at  Lyons,  from  Rome^  in  the  month  of 
September,  1836,  and  which  has  been  sub- 
stantially translated  into  French  under  their 
direction,  and  published  in  No.  Ivii.  of  the 
Annales.  last  March.  I  shall  in  preparing 
this  for  the  press,  as  I  shall  publish  it  in  ihe 
United  Slates  Catholic  Miscellany,  malia 
such  amendments  as  it  may  seem  to  me  to 
require,  and  should  you  deem  it  useful  lo 
liave  it  republished  in  Ireland,  you  will  thus 
have  it  ready  lo  your  hand. 

I  uitend  following  up  the  publicaiion  of 
this  document  by  that  of  one  or  two  othen. 
and  giving  you  further  details,  so  tlut  rmi 
may  thus  have  before  you  my  Tiewa  aa  fully 
as  lean  give  ihem :  and  should  you  and  your 
associates  concur  in  them,  as  I  trust  yon 
may,  the  double  object  may  be  attained, 
vii,, — Ireland  engaged  in  the  great  work  of 
missions,  in  that  way  whicn  I  thought 
would  be  most  useful,  and  necessary-  and 
I  be  leti  to  continue  my  exertions  here, 
confident  that  a  woik  to  which  I  once  de- 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  PROPAGATION  SOCIETY. 


sited  to  devote  myself  will  be  better  carried 
on  by  those  better  qualified  for  the  lask. 

Already  have  the  French  and  the  German 
societteB  deserved  nell  of  the  church,  of 
feligion  and  of  eiFilization ;  already  hare 
tfaeymerited  and  received  thaeratiiude  and 
piayeni  of  imllions  aided  by  thent  to  walk 
iD.ue  paths  of  light  and  of  Kilvation ;  but 
mnch  Mill  remains  to  be  done.  May  vou 
go  on  emulating  their  beneTolenc«j  tneir 
zeal,  their  relizion,  and  their  charity. — 
Should  I  be  abJe  to  ^ive  but  one  sugges- 
uon  that  would  contnbute  to  this  end,  I 
shall  not  have  writlen  in  Tain.  Should  y'mi 
not  find  in  what  I  transmit  anything  worth 
your  atlention,  I  shall  atill  have  satisfied  niy 
own  conscience,  and  shall  feel  that  how- 
ever valueless  my  obserralions  may  be,  I 
shall  hare  performed  what  I  conceive  lo  be 
my  duty,  to  those  missions  in  which  I  am 
eogHged,  to  those  friends  from  whom  I  am 
separated,  and  to  that  church  to  which  I 
have  the  happiness  to  belong. 

It  is  a  noble  contest  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. The  same  for  which  the  Apostles 
of  the  Saviour  were  eidieted  when  they 
ivere  commissianed  by  him  to  go  forth  and 
to  subdue  the  world  to  the  obedience  of  (he 
Gospel,  not  by  the  arms  of  human  power, 
but  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God.  Fourteen  contaries  have 
passed  away,  since  Ireland  gave  her  allegi' 
ajice  to  this  Prince  of  Peace !  How  nobly 
has  she  adhered  to  it,  through  good  and 
through  evil  report !  Wilh  what  a  "  despe- 
rate fidelity"  has  she  adhered  to  the  banner 
of  the  cross!  And,  at  times,  how  painful 
was  its  burden ! — Vet  taking  it  up,  she 
calmly  walked,  bearing  it  in  the  footsteps  of 
him,  who  for  our  sake  preceded  in  the  rug- 
ged way  of  affliction.  Her  altars  have 
been  desecrated,  her  churches  profaned, 
her  children  made  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water! — They  have  been  scat- 
tered in  ignominy  to  Ine  four  winds  of 
heaven,  because  they  would  not  desert  that 
way  in  which  their  Apostles  led  their 
fathers.  But  the  sack  of  ner  afflictions  has 
been  cut  away,  she  again  is  decorated  wilh 
die  garments  of  joy,  and  she  desires  to  send 
to  the  wanderers  who  have  gone  forth  from 
h«r  flhoies,  and  to  their  descendants  and  to 
the  stranger,  a  share  of  the  blessings  of 
which  she  so  largely  participates  herself. 

You  have  (he  high  honour  and  the  gl<i_. 
ODS  privilege  of  being  made  the  chief 
agents  in  this  heavenly  task.  Go  on  then 
wilh  conrage  and  energy.  You  must  be 
sustained.  They  that  are  &r  off  will  blew 
yon,  generations  that  are  yet  to  rise  will 
repeat  yonc  name ;  the  peac6  of  religiour 
consoUoon  shall  enrich  your  sonla  with  a 

TOI.  III. 


serenity  above  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and 
through  the  merits  of  your  Saviour,  you  and 
ihey  who  unite  with  you  will  receive  an 
hundred  fold  in  blessings  upon,  earth,  and 
in  eternity,  the  joys  of  Heaven. 

Behold  the  manner  in  which  regenerated 
France  arises!  See  how  religion  iriurapha 
within  her  borders,  how  piety  takes  posses- 
sion of  her  people,  how  she  is  respected 
by  the  nations  of  the  earth.  May  it  not  in 
the  order  of  God's  providence  be  a  result  of 
the  prayers  of  those  who  throu^  her  means 
arise  from  the  darkness  in  which  they  were 
involved ! 

o  may  j^ou  emulate  her  example  and  be 

vned  with  like  blessings,  is  the  fervent 

prayer,  dear  and  vety  reverend  gentlemen, 

Your  affectionBte  friend  in  Christ, 

t  JoHM,  Bidiop  of  CharUtUm. 

Charleslon,  S.  C  Jan.  23d,  IS39. 


LETTER  II. 

irend  Messiei 

VV.  G.,  Dublin. 

Gehtlemen  ; — The  communication  which 
now  send  to  you  was  written  by  me  in 
Borne,  in  the  year  1838,  whilst  I  was  wail- 
ing, in  that  city,  for  the  decision  of  the 
congregation  for  eilraordinary  ecclesiastical 
aflairv,  and  the  direction  of  his  holiness, 
reapectingsomepropositionaof  whichi  was 
the  bearer  from  the  Haylian  govemruenl. 

On  my  way  thither,  I  stayed  for  a  very 
short  lime  in  Lyons,  where  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  meet  several  esteemed  friends,  ■ 
Who  were  actively  engaged  in  procuring 
funds  for  the  foreign  missions,  and  with 
whom  I  had  sever^  previous  interviews  in 
the  years  1832  1633,  and  1834.  On  this 
last  occasion,  the  question  was  put  to  me, 
whether  the  Catholic  Church  really  gained 
by  the  emigration  lo  the  United  States,  from 
(he  Catholic  countries  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  my  attention 
was,  from  the  same  quarter,  drawn  to  this  ' 
imporiant  question;  and  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  active  meDibers  of  the  centr^ 
council  bad  conversed  with  me  upon  the 
subject,  on  two  or  three  previous  occasions. 

The  doubt  arose  from  the  remarks  made 
by  a  cleigyman  in  Switzerland,  I  believe  in 
Fribur^,  1  think  a  Mr.  O'Mahony,  not  Irish, 
but  evidently  of  Irish  descent,  who  con- 
tended strenuously,  that,  so  far  fivm  gain- 
ing in  the  United  States  any  solid  accession 
lo  her  strength,  the  church  lost  many  mil- 
lions by  the  emigration. 

In  those  conversationA,  we  agreed  that 
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there  waa  no  queetion  but  that  there  was  an 
actual  increase  of  CalholicB,  and  of  reli- 
gious G6tablif>hmenls ;  but  ve  couJd  not 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  gain  ot  a  loss,  upon  a 
full  view  of  all  the  results  of  emij^tion. 

I  stated  in  one  of  those  early  conveisa- 
.  tions,  and  aflerwards  mada  the  same  obaer- 
valioD  in  writing,  thai  in  ittj  own  diocess, 
which  comprises  ihe  two  Carolinas  aud 
Georgia,  with  then  nearlr  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  I  did  not  think  thai  there  were 
more  than  about  10,000  Roman  Catholics, 
scattered  over  an  area  larger  than  France; 
and  diat  I  was  of  opinion,  that  from  30,000 
to  50,000  of  the  then  population,  who  were 
not  Catholics,  were  the  deaceudaiits  of 
Catholic  progenitors,  who,  together  with 
their  descendants,  were  lost  to  the  church, 
because  of  the  absence  of  any  institution 
which  could  preserre  them  in  tie  faith. 

On  this  tatter  occasion,  I  had  examined 
the  subject  more  closely,  and  I  repeated  my 
opinion  respecting  my  own  diocess,  and 
added,  that  1  believed  it  was  not  Hingular 
in  this  respect.  The  conversation  naturally 
led  10  inquire  for  the  cause  and  the  remedy. 
On  the  eve  of  my  departure,  the  secretary 
pui  into  my  hands  a  sealed  letter,  which  he 
told  me  I  could  open  at  my  leisure  and 
answer  at  my  convenience. 

Next  morning,  by  daybreak,  I  was  on 
board  a  sleamboat  descending  the  Rhone 
with  great  rapidity,  on  roy  way  to  Avignon. 
Surveying  my  companions,  1  found  myself 

knowing  no  person,  and  known  by  no  one, 
tliough  m  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  I  look  out 
my  letter,  and  read  it:  I  found  it  to  contain 
a  request,  that  1  would  give  the  council 
such  infccmalion  as  I  could,  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  to  which  they  had  drawn 
my  attention ;  and  it  placed  the  whole  sub- 
ject upon  which  information  was  sought 
under  the  extent  of  four  questions. 

I  made  very  little  delay  at  Avignon, 
where  I  arrived  thai  evening.  It  had  no 
novelty  for  me,  as  I  had  been  twice  before 
within  its  walls,  and  walked  through  its 
environs.  I  left  it  soon  aftei  sunsel,  and 
nevt  day  I  found  myself  in  old  quarters 
which  I  had  previously  occupied  in  Mar- 
seilles. Previous  to- leaving  this  port  for 
Leghorn,  I  wrote  a  short  note  to  Lyons,  pro- 
mii-ing  that,  at  the  first  leisure  moment,  I 
would  take  up  the  subject;  and  the  com- 
munication which  I  now  send  you,  is  copied 
by  me  from  notes  which  I  made  in  Rome, 
and  which  I  somewhat  enlarged,  and  sent 
from  that  city  to  Lyons,  where  it  was  trans- 
lated and  published  in  French. 

In  the  present  document)  1  take  the  libeity 


of  making  a  few  corrections  and  explana- 
tions.   My  object  in  sending  it  to  you,  is  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  more  deeply  ialereat 
your  society  in  our  behalf. 
I  remain,  very  reverend 

And  dear  gentlemen, 
Your  affectionate  friend  in  Christ, 
t  John,  Bidiop  vf  CharUiton. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Jinusr;  Slai,  1639. 


COMKDNlC*nON  T 


Sent  from  Rome,  i 


COUNQl.  Foa 


nih  of  Seplamber, 


SECTION  I. 

Ik  the  letter  which  I  received  from  your 
secretary,  previously  to  my  leaving  Lyons, 
on  the  19lh  of  August,  you  gave  four  ques- 
tions to  which  you  desired  m^  answer ;  and 
^ou  made  Bomeobservations.ui  whose  truth, 
justice,  and  appositeness,  I  fully  concur. 

I  sent  you  Irom  Marseilles  a  hasty  and 
imperfect  note,  written  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  my  efforts  to  get  hither  with  what 
speed  I  could.  The  important  topics  of  yonr 
letter  have,  since  I  read  it,  occupied  a_good 
share  of  my  aUention ;  and  I  avail  myself 
of  Ihe  first  moments  that  I  can  devote  to 
that  duly,  to  give,  as  you  requested,  mj 
views  upon  the  subject. 

Your  questions  require,  in  some  instances, 
precise  details  which  1  could  not  undertake 
to  give  you  from  this  place,  where  the  doco- 
menta  from  which  tney  may  be  fiimished 
arenot  within  my  reach;  nor  do  I  think  that 
1  could  anywhere  procure  exact  returns, 
such  as  you  desire.  That,  however,  is  mat- 
ter for  future  consideration.  From  the  tenor 
of  your  remarks,  however,  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  you  have  general  notions 
Humciently  exact  to  serve  all  your  purposes. 

1  am  led,  alter  much  reflection,  la  enter 
much  more  at  laige  into  the  subject,  than 
was  my  original  intention ;  and  in  tne  details 
which  I  give,  and  the  views  that  I  lake, 
several  friends  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
esteem  may  not  fully  concur ;  but  I  consider 
it  lo  be  my  duty  to  write  as  I  think,  and 
should  I  make  — 


;ive  the  oppprtunity  for  its  correction ;  and 
if  my  views  be  erroneous,  I  beg  of  my 
friends  to  set  me  right. 

I  have  been  long  under  tbe  impressioo- 
that  not  only  in  Europe,  but  even  in  the 
United  Stales,  veiy  delusive  fancies  have 
been  entertained  of  the  progress  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  our  Union,  and  even  many 
mistakes  as  lo  the  means  most  conducive 
lo  its  propagation.    I  have  no  doubt  upou 
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my  mind  thai,  within  fifiy  years,  millions 
have  been  lost  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  Slates,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
^ihaa  been  snmciently  brought  into  notice, 
nor  the  proper  remediea  aa  jet  applied  to 
conect  tnis  eril.  IliiB  is  ncrt  the  time,  nor 
this  the  place  to  stale  what  efibrts  have  been 
IDtde  to  diaw  attention  to  the  mischief,  ^nd 
lo  what  was  thought  to  be  a  remedy;  nor 
ii  it  intended  to  insinuate  by  this,  that  there  | 
was  b  any  <]uarter  a  want  of  the  zeal  and 
the  devotion  to  religion  on  the  part  of  any 
persons  concerned,  though  they  may  differ 
m  their  views. 

To  any  one  who  for  a  moment  calmly 
conBiders  the  statements  of  youi  teller,  no- 
^ling  can  be  more  plain  tluui  that,  instead 
of  an  increase  of  the  members  naturally 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  ^les,  there  has  been  actually  a 
serions  loss. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  number 
of  Catholics  in  the  country  has  actuallv  in- 
creased; because  to  answer  this  you  have 
only  to  look  at  the  cities,  the  towns,  and 
everywhere  you  have  the  stroagest*  and 
moKt  irrefragable  evidence  of  accession  of 
numbeiB,  in  thousands  who  rise  up  before 
you.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  multi- 
plication of  missions,  and  of  priests,  of  the 
erection  of  churches,  of  the  opening  of  col- 
legesj  of  the  creation  of  mnnaateries,  of  the 
atneltoration  of  schools,  of  the  establishing 
of  Drinting  presses,  and  of  the  dissemination 
of  books,  however  injudiciously  the  publish- 
ers may  have  acted  in  several  instances.  I 
do  not  then  mean  to  say  that  the  number  of 
Catholics  is  this  da^  less  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  nor  as  small  as  it  was  five  years 
since;  bnt  I  do  assert  that  the  loss  of  num- 
bers to  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly ^at,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  CaUiohc  population  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Bevolntian,  the  acquisition  of  ter- 


ihe  religion  of  their  parents,  if  there  were 
no  loss  we  should  have  at  least  four  millions 
of  Catholics  from  these  sources,  without  re- 
garding the  portion  which  was  Catholic 
fifty  years  ago,  and  its  natural  increase  and 
the  many  converts  and  their  desoendanlH. 
Yet  there  ar6  many  who  this  day  are  well 
informed  upon  the  subject  of'our  churches, 
who  doubt  if  we  have  one  million  of  Catho- 


veraioDs  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

I  snbniil  the  following  rough  estimate  as 
calculalad  to  ^ve  a  notion  of  this  loss: 

FifW  years  ago  the  population  of  the 
ITnited  States  was  three  millions:  to-day  it 
is  fifteen  millions.  I  shall  suppose  the  na- 
tural increase  of  the  original  ttiree  to  give 
us  seven  miUions  of  our  present  nnmber; 
this  will  leavens  eight  millions  of  emigrants 
and  their  descendants,  together  with  those 
obtained  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida. 

On  the  population  acquired  by  immigra- 
tion and  by  cession,  we  mav  estimate  at 
least  one-half  to  have  been  Catholics :  and 
Buppoeing  the  children  to  have  adhered  to 


lies.     Four  years  since  my  e 

little  more  than  half  a  million.     Upon  my 

first  arrival  in  the  United  States,  in  1830,  I 


saw  in  a  public  document,  coming  from  a 
respectable  source,  the  estimate  to  be  ■ 
100,000,  and  this  favourable,  and  from  a 
g^tleman  by  no  means  untnendly.  I  have 
since  then  made  more  close  inquiries,  taken 
more  special  notice  of  details,  and  received 
better  information,  and  I' think  the  estimate 
may  be -safely  fixed  at  1,200,000.  This  is 
indeed  a  plain  and  simple  view,  and,  as 
you  justly  remarked,  coincides  pret^  accu- 
rately in  the  result  to  which  it  would  lead, 
...   .,  ..,.,,  ,  ^jjjj^ 


the  diocess  of  Charieslon  are  found  in  the 
various  sects.  If  I  say,  upon  the  foregoing 
data,  that  we  ou^ht,  if  there  were  no  loss, 
to  have  five  miUions  of  Catholics,  and  that 
we  have  less  than  one  million  and  a  quarter, 
there  must  have  been  aloss  of  three  millions 
and  three  quarters  at  least;  and  the  persons 
so  lost  are  found  amongst  the  various  sects 
to  the  amount  of  thrice  the  number  of  the 
Calhohc  population  of  the  whole  country. 

I  estimate  the  Catholics  of  my  diocess  at 
[ess  than  1!,000,  and  the  descendants  of 
Catholics  in  the  various  sects  at  about 
3S,000  or  40,000.  The  coincidence  of  the 
results  creates  a  strong  probabilhy,  it  is  in- 
deed presumptive  evidence,  of  ine  correct- 
ness of  each  estimate.  And  we  may  unbe- 
silatinglr  assert,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
haS]  within  the  last  fifty  vears,  lost  millions 
of  members  in  the  Unitea  States. 

Upon  every  view  which  1  can  take  of  this 
subject,  and  during  several  years  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  examine  it  very  closely,  (have 
been  led,  in  a  variety  of  places  at  several 
epochs,  to  special  details  which  have  been 
partial  causes  of  this  great  and  long-existing 
evil ;  but  however  their  several  causes  may 
seem  to  differ,  and  under  what  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances soever  they  may  have  arisen,  ! 
consider  they  may  gener^ly  be  reduced  to 
the  one  great  head,  viz.:  'Hie  absence  of  a 
clergy  sufficiently  numerous  and  properly 
quaTined  for  the  missions  of  the  United 
States. 

Before  I  shall  proceed  farther,  I  shall  tiy 
to  unmask  one  of  the  most  fatal  errora  that 
I  have  observed  on  this  subject 
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The  miad  of  Europe  has  been  led  to  un- 
Jen'alue  ihe  nalure  of  the  American  inatitu- 
lions,  and  to  looE  upon  the  society  of  the 
I'niled  Stales  as  conBiderably  under  the 
standaxd  of  that  in  Europe.  So  far  as  re- 
ligion, and  especially  the  ministry,  is 
concemed,  this  mistake  has  not  seldom  led 
to  very  pernicious  results.  Frequently  in 
compauies^.  where  upon  most  other  topics  I 
could  receive  ereat  accessions  (o  mv  little 
Mook  of  knowledge,  I  have  been  led  lo 
doubt  whether  I  heard  correcUy  the  very 
rilrange  questions  that  were  addressed  to  me 
respecting  our  laws,  oui  mannere,  our  so- 
ciety, our  institutions,  and  our  habits;  I  was 
frequectly  obliged  to  avoid  enlarging  upon 
the  topics,  and  more  than  once  to  evade  the 
□uestions,  upon  the  verv  painfnl  conviction 
tliat  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  ^ve 
information  to  those  who  were  determined 
not  to  believe.  They  could  very  readily 
admit  all  that  I  choae  to  say  about  Indians, 
huts.lEtkes,  wild  beasts,  serpents,  assaults, 
raurders,  and  eecapes,  but  it  was  out  of  the 
question  that  my  assertions  would  be  equally 
well  received  if  I  insinuated  that  anything 
in  legislation,  manufactures,  literature  or  the 
polish  of  society  was  comparable  to  even 
what  was  ordinary  at  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic* In  fact  il  would  seem  as  if  a  cen- 
tury had  rolled  away,  and  had  left  America 
and  Europe  in  precisely  the  same  relative 
position  as  to  iroproyemenl,  as  they  were 
when  the  first  European  adventutera  nnder- 
look  lo  stem  the  torrent  of  the  Mississippi, 
making  a  tedious  and  exhausting  eSbit  to 
overcome,  in  six  months,  the  obstacles  of  a 
voyage  which  now  is  little  more  than  an 
excursion  of  a  few  days  in  a  steamboat. 
The  result  of  this  notion  was  that/onything 
was  good  enough  for  America;  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  has  frequendy  felt  the  effects 
of  this  mistake.  It  has  more  than  once 
happened  that  men  with  acquirements  and 
manners  Karcely  fit  for  Indiaita,  have  been 
deemed  fit  for  any  part  of  this  region  of  In-  i 
dians,  and  were  thus  inconsiderately  sent 
into  the  midst  of  a  community  at  least 
equally  intelligent,  and  penetrating,  and 
inquiring  as  any  in  the  world ! 

The  best  way  to  give  some  correct  notions 
upon  the  subject  of  which  I  treat,  will  be  to 

Sve  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Catholic  re- 
jion  in  those  regions  which  now  form  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  That  view 
must,  of  course,  be  general,  and  very  rapidly 
taken,  and,  for  uie  rake  of  greater  accuracy, 
it  must  be  divided  into  several  epochs,  oc' 
cording  to  the  various  changes,  whether  of 


government  or  of  other  institntitMUj  or  cir- 
cumstances that  affected  their  religious  po- 

These  r^ooa  conust  of  three  dietinct 
portions.  First,  those  places  which  were 
under  Protestant  dominion  from  the  time  of 
their  discovery  until  the  period  of  the  Ame- 
rican Kevolulion.  Secondly,  those  places 
which  had,  up  to  that  period,  been  chiefiy, 
if  not  altogether,  andcr  the  dominion  of  Ca- 
tholic powers.  And  thirdly,  that  great  re- 
gion to  the  west  of  Missouri  and  the  lakes, 
which  was,  and  in  a  great  measure  stilt  is, 
the  wild  domain  of  the  Indian,  who  knows 
little  of  either. 


Hampshire,  Massachuselts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecricut,  which  form  the  present 
diocess  of  Boston :  New  York,  Defaware, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Maryland,  Virginia,  die  two 
Carolinos,  Geovia,  and  tlie  greater  portion 
of  Alabama.  Tlie  English  and  Uie  Dutch 
were  the  original  settlers  of  most  of  those 
regions ;  Great  Brilaiii  may  be  regarded  as 
the  possessor  from  their  colonial  formation, 
the  Dutch  having  held  possession  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  only  during  a  sholt 
period;  and  the  principle  of  religious  ad- 
ministration, as  respected  Catholics,  having 
been  the  same  under  each. 

The  second  fottion  embraces  Indiana, 
lUinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  part  of  Michi- 
gan, (since  this  was  written,  Wisconun 
and  Iowa  have  been  established,)  Louisi- 
ana, Miasisaippi,  Florida,  and  a  portiou  of 
Alabama.  Oftnis  extensive  territorr,  Francs 
and  Spain  had  possession,  wikemet  con- 
jointly or  successively.  Il  is  unnecessary, 
for  my  present  purpose,  lo  notice  (he  im- 
mense range  oi  territory  which  stretches 
off  westward  from  these  states,  and  wjiich 
forms  the  third  division. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  actual 
state  of  this  second  portion,  at  the  several 
periods  when  its  various  regions  passed 
away  from  the  dominion  of  the  Catholic 
powers,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  make  a 
shon  Flalement  of  what  I  h!ava  been  ui- 
formed  was,  and  in  many  instances  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  svElem  of  France  and  of 
Spain  respecting  religion  in  those  colonies. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  my  informa- 
tion, and,  should  I  have  been  misinformed, 
I  shall  feel  very  happy  at  having  my  mis- 
statements correcied. 

The  policy  of  France  was,  not  to  pcimit 
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the  establiHhnieiit  of  a  bishop  in  her  coboies, 
but  to  procure  from  the  Holy  See,  tliat  a 
priest  should  be  appointed  prefect  apos- 
tolic, with.  quasi-epiBcapal  power  and  de- 
tached jurisdiction,  to  BUperiatend  the  other 
cleisy  and  to  administer  the  »Bcran)ent  of 
connrmatioD.  I  know,  from  my  own  obsei- 
Tatfon,  that  such  is  the  mode  of  administra- 
tion in  most  of  her  colonies  (Algiers  is  an 
exception  sbce  this  document  was  drawn 
ap);  and  to  varioua  inmiiriea  that  I  made 
for  toe  reason  of  this  policy,  I  was  told  that 
it  was  adopted  in  oraer  not  to  embarrass 
the  governor,  by  creating  so  high  a  digni- 
tary as  a  bishop:  and  who  should  neoes- 
sanlj  receive  the  great  attention  which  such 
officers  are  IcDown  to.  pay  to  prelates;  and 
Dot  to  expose  bishops  to  the  mdignity  that 
might  be  the  consequence  of  any  neglect  of 
the  BQperiur  colonial  oflicerE,  should  it  be 
possible  that  any  of  them  could  so  far  for- 
get vhat  was  due  to  religion,  as  to  be  want- 
ing in  [due]  civility  to  the  bishop.  It 
is  not  my  business  to  ranvass  the  value  of 
the  reason  alleged :  but  I  feel  quite  at  liberty 
to  observe  that  Ihe  natural  consequence  of 
this  pa!lpable  departure  from  the  polity  esla- 
blished  by  our  Saviour,  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Apostles,  has  generally  been  the  de- 
stmction  of  discipline  amongst  at  least  the 
secular  clergy  who  were  aifeeted  thereby : 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  one-fourth  of  what 
is  generally  credited  re.-pocliTig  that  disci- 
pline in  theFrenchcoloniesprevious  to  1790, 
this  statement  would  be  fully  sustained. 

I  am  here  called  upon  to  draw  a  contrast 
between  what  is  known  to  have  been  the 
state  of  the  Canadian  colony,  in  which  there 
was  a  bishop  established  at  Quebec,  and 
those  places  which  were  administered  by 
prefects  apostolic.  In  Canada,  religion  was 
respectably  sustained,  the  faith  preserved, 
discipline  flourished :  a  cleroy  was  main- 
tained and  perpetuated:  and  an  edifying 
body  of  priests  and  people  continued  firmly 
attached  to  their  ancient  institutions,  and 
virtuously  fulfilling  their  duties^  even  under 
a  government  hostile  to  their  faith,  apd 
nsintj  its  best  efforts  to  undermine  their 
religion. 

Justice  also  obliges  me  to  testify,  that  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  learned  in  Guadajoupe, 
during  a  short  visit  to  thai  island  in  1833,  1 
found  that,  notwithstanding  the  defei:ts  of 
the  system,  the  excellent  prefect  and  his 
cletgy  were  meritoriously  regular  and  zeal- 
ous, and  that  religion  had  proper  respect 
from  the  sensible  and  judicious  governor  of 
that  colony. 

Not  only  is  this  system  calculated  to  do 
a  Mrioun  injury  to  discipline,  but  in  some 
colonies  the  priests  are  at  so  great  a  distance 


from  their  superior;  as  to  be  seldom,  if  ever 
under  his  supervision.  In  many  instances. 
a  ereat  portion  of  the  colonists  are  persons, 
who  not  being  able  conveniently  to  remain 
in  the  mother  country,  repair  to  those  dis-  , 
tant  settlements  to  escape  inconvenience, 
or  to  retrieve  their  fortune.  They  are  not, 
then,  the  most  healthy  portion  of  the  moral 
population ;  and  amongst  such  a  people,  it 
IB  no  ready  task  for  a  clergyman ,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  to  make 
great  prepress  in  the  work  of  reformation. 
or  to  preserve  himself  unstained, 

Spain  had  not  that  semblance  of  respect 
for  the  episcopal  character,  which  would 

Erevent  her  having  bishops  established  in 
er  colonies :  but  they  were  necessarily  few, 
and  very  distant;  and  thou^  numbers  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  excellent  men, 
yet  it  was  believed  that  several  others  were 
persons  whom  the  government  that  pre* 
sented  them  did  not  like  to  set  aside  from 
promotion,  but  did  not  wish  to  see  wearing 
mitres  in  Europe.  It  is  also  said  that  in 
many  instances,  in  the  French  as  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  prients  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  mother  country,  forced  their 
way  into  places  for  which  they  were  by  no 
means  qualified.  Thus,  in  those  regions 
where  the  clergy  wanted  most  rigid  super- 
intendence, there  was  the  least  efficient  dis- 
cipline. Iliis  may  perhaps  account  for  the  . 
situation  in  which  the  churches  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  were  at  the  period  of  their  ces- 
sion to  the  United  States.  To  my  own  know- 
ledge, there  was  in  Florida  but  one  single 
etHcient  priest,  who,  not  liking  the  change, 
retired  to  Cuba,  and  subsequently  to  Ireland, 
of  which  he  was  a  native.  I  nave  heard 
nearly  a  similar  account  of  Louisiana;  so 
that  when  ihey  were  transferred  to  the 
United  Stales, -those  regions  contained  an 
uninstructed  and  neglected  population  pro- 
fessing the  Catholic  religion,  without  Cath- 
olic customs  or  religious  knowledge,  nearly  ' 
bereft  of  a  Catholic  clergy.  A  large  portion  ■ 
of  this  mass  consisted  of  negro  slaves. 

In  no  country  where  slavery  exists  was 
there,  1  believe,  a  better  system  of  leeal 
provisions  for  the  religious  and  mors)  culti- 
vation of  this  class,  than  in  the  Spanish 

_..!  do  I  think  there  could  be, 

orally  speaking,  a  better  mode  devised 
for  preventing  some  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences to  moralilv  and  religion,  which 
are  unfortunately  almost  inseparable  from 
slavery  in  the  colonies,  than  that  which 
Spain  "had  adopted,  perhaps  devised.  This, 
however,  was  for  many  years  a  dead  letter 
in  the  places  of  which  I  write,  whilst  under 
tbb  latter  days  of  Spanish  dominion,  and 
under  the  occasional  possession  by  France, 
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neither  ihe  legal  proviuoDS,  nor  the  mo»l 
system,  nor  any  substitute  foi  either  was 
in  existence.  Theee  considerations,  talfen 
together  with  the  former  remarks,  will 
enable  the  readers  of  ihU  fommiuiicalion 
to  form  some  opinion  of  what  sort  of  Cath- 
olic population  was  acquired  to  the  United 
Stales  by  the  cesuon  of  Louisiana  and  of 
Flo^da;  and  no  sooner  did  thev  become 

Sortions  of  this  counuy,  than  all  relij^ious 
enominatioDS  and  preachers  of  all  opi- 
nions potued  rapidly  into  those  dIbcss. 
where  larger  bodies  of  untouched  lana 
ofiered  the  hope  of  greater  returns  for  theii 
industry. 

Long  previous  to  the  American  RbtoIu- 
lion,  whilst  Britain  yet  held  our  states  as 
colonies,  Canada  was  ceded  by  capitulation 
to  the  crown  of  England.  At  that  period, 
the  Catholic  missionaties  had  their  congre- 
gations upon  the  Wabash,  liie  Illinois,  and 
other  places  which  form  the  states  of  Michi- 
glin,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  ted  man, 
uduced  to  leave  (he  superstition  and  the 
idolatry  of  his  fathers,  worshipped  God  in 
^irit  and  in  truth,  partaking  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  our  Redeemer  with  fuli  faith, 
humble  confidence,  &nd  tender  piety ;  but, 
soon  after  this  transfer  was  enected.  the 
missionary  was  obstructed,  and  the  children 
of  the  forest,  yet  tenacious  of  their  creed, 
wept  by  the  side  of  the  father  of  rivers,  ana 
mingled  their  lamentations  with  the  waii- 
ingB  of  the  wind,  upon  witnessing  the  deso- 
lation of  their  rude  but  venerated  altars. 
'Rie  axe  of  the  backwoodsman  has  felled 
the  forest,  the  bounding  deer  has  migrated 
towards  the  setting  sun,  the  ploughshare 
has  furrowed  the  surface  of  the  land,  cities 
have  arisen,  the  power  of  steam  has  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  waters,  the  bones 
of  the  ancient  worshippers  have  mouldered 
into  dust,  but  still  Kaskaskia  and  many  a 
similar  spot  e.\hibit  to  us  the  ruins  of  those 
early  Christian  schools,  where  the  Ottawa 
and  the  Illinois,  and  the  Potiowallomie  ex- 
changed their  wampum,  and  smoked  theii 
calnmel  and  buried  their  hatchet;  whilst 
theii  eyes  shed  unwonted  tears  at  the  recital 
of  the  sorrows  of  the  Son  of  God.  England 
became  the  mistress  of  these  lands,  [and] 
caused  the  Christian  sacrifice  (o  be  taken 
away.  The  Revolution  soon  followed;  and 
the  American  eagle,  whilst  hi 
vigour  of  youth  and  the  joy  of  victory,  be- 
held no  Catholic  worship  in  the  regions 
which  oppression,  strife,  and  "  '  ' 
made  desolate. 


from   the   East,   who   have   produced    th 
mighty  changes  to  which  1  have  alluded. 


SECTION  m. 
HIVE  now  to  draw  your  attention  to 

those  places,  which,  from  their  original  set- 
tlement, were  under  Protestant  domination. 
They  are  to  be  considered  as  seriously  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  a  religious  point 
"  lew.  New  England  was  settled,  it  is 
under  English  authority  and  by  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  but  they  were  not  of  the 
English  Church;  they  were  the  Paritans, 
who  complained  that  "the  Reformation," 
as  it  is  fashionable  amon^  some  to  call 
the  great  religious  defection  of  the  16th 
century,  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  per- 
fect in  England ;  they  complained  that  seve- 
ral doctrines  that  were  anti-scriptural  were 
retained  in  the  established  Protestant  reti- 
^on  of  that  country,  and  that  rery  many  of 
Its  usages  and  ceremonies  were  supeisti- 
lious,  anti-christian  and  idolatrous.  They 
were  driven  from  England  by  Protestant 
persecution,  after  a  sojourn  in  Holland. 
where  they  looked  for  more  congenial 
Opinions ;  they  felt,  even  there,  great  disap- 
pointments, and  then  set  out  for  this  new 
world,  to  colonize  a  region  which  thej'  had 
procured  from  (he  British  crown,  and  for  the 
occupation  of  which  they  made  some  set- 
tlement with  the  Indians. 

The  Puritans  were  inimical  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  they  would  not  uennit 
those  who  differed  frofti  them  in  reugious 
opinions  lo  remain  in  their  colony;  and  as 
diiferences  of  this  description,  necessarily 
must  arise  amongst  all  those  who  adopt  the 
principle  of  individual  inalienable  right  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
they  had  in  process  of  time,  their  differ- 
ences, their  persecutions  and  separations 
into  various  colociies,  but  all  agreed  in  a 
cornmon  determination  of  not  tolerating 
Cattiolics,  We  may  say  the  same  of  iheiT 
Dutch  neighbours,  who  settled  in  New 
Amsterdam,  now  called  New  York,  and  in 
a  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  when  the  Eng- 
lish succeeded  the  Dutch  in  iheir  dominion 
over  those  regions,  they  unflinchingly,  ad- 
hered to  the  same  principle. 

Virginia  was  a  common  name  given  u 
that  period  to  the  entire  region  which  com- 
prises not  only  that  stale,  but  also,  the 
Carolinas  and  the  entire  of  the  then  on- 
known  wilderness  stretching  away  to  the 
west,  and  going  south  lo  the  unascertained 
boundaries  of  what  was  called  Florida.  In 
this  region,  the  settlers  professed  the  le- 
ligion  of  the  Enclish  Prolaslant  established 
Church,  and  embodied  in  their  infancy,  in 
their  code,  all  the  ferooioua  taws  of  En^and 
against  the  Catholics.  A  spirit  of  mntUKl 
animosity  and  a  practice  of  mutual  peree- 
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cnlioii,  caused  New  England  and  Vir^nia, 
ihoagh  colonized  from  (he  same  country, 
to  oherieh  animOBily  and  rancorous  dielike 
10  each  olber. 

Meantime,  a  Hinall  body  of  the  English 
Catholics,  with  whom  a  few  frieh  of  the 
same  religion  associated,  accompanied  Lord 
Baltimore,  ^o,  becauw  he  waa  a  Catho- 


he  had  obtained  a  grant,  and  for  governing 
the  colony  of  which  he  had  a  charter. 
This  little  Catholic  society  made  perfect 
religious  liberty  for  every  Christian  the 
basis  of  their  legislation,  and  were  the  first 
vrho  gave  the  example  of  establishing  re- 
ligious freedom  at  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
After  various  efforts  of  the  Virginians  for 
theii  ruin  or  expulsion,  they  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  peace.  In  a  short  lime  the 
colony  became  prosperous,  and  the  Vir- 
ginian dissenter,  and  the  New  England 
Protestant  Episcopalian,  fl3nng  from  the 
persecution  with  which  each  worried  the 
other,  were  hospitably  received  by  the 
Marylander,  and  not  only  protected  in  their 
civil  rights,  but  admitted  to  a  full  parli- 
wpation  of  political  power ;  and  it  was  thus 
that  Maryland,  Catholic  Maryland  at  that 
time,  lad  the  way  to  the  temple  of  religious  [ 
liberty  and  to  the  concord  of  brethren.  I 

Very  soon  after  this,  a  number  of  Quakerx 
accompanied  William  Penn  to  the  colony 
which  he  undertook  to  eslablish  between 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  On  thia  new 
settleinent,  there  was  no  law  to  punish  any 
man  for  his  religious  opinions;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time 
that  any  Catholic  had  settled  there. 

The  revolution  which  took  place  in  Eng- 
land, in  1641,  having  placed  the  Fresbyie- 
riant  and  other  Calvinista  in  power,  its  in- 
fluence extended  to  the  colonies :  and  within 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century'trom  die 
period  of  their  arrival,  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland  found  themwelves  deprived  of 
their  civil,  religious  and  political  nghle,  and 
overwhelmed  by  a  band  of  strangers  who, 
flyinp  from  eacn  othei-s'  cruelty,  ware  re- 
ceived into  this  asylum  of  Christian  charity, 
and  they  now  united  to  oppresa  and  to  per- 
secute tne  Catholics  who  nad  given  them  a 
shelter  and  a  home.  The  laws  which  were 
passed  subsequendy  in  England  against 
Catholics  under  Charles  the  Second,  »id  by 
which  they  were  stripped  of  moat  of  the  rem- 
nant which  they  held  after  the  tyrannical  per- 
secution of  the  cruel  Elizabeth,  and  of  the 
cold-blooded,  hypocritical  pedant  James  I., 
as  well  as  the  robberies  of  the  succeeding 
pprioti,  now  were  made  of  force  in  the 
colonie*,  and  vigoroucly  carried  into  effect. 


Nor  did  the  new  legislators  of  Maryland 
deem  the  subsequent  barbarous  additions 
made  under  the  heartlsHa  Anne  sufficient : 
they  devised  and  introduced  othais,  as  if  to 
show  their  greater  ingenuity  in  adding  the 
last  atHiciion  which  could  perfect  the  malice 
of  the  British  enactments. 

Probably  it  will  not  be  amiss,  here,  to 
advert  a  litde  to  the  character  of  one  of 
those  laws  which,  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
would  not  otherwise  appear  in  their  true 
position,  and  which,  by  reason  of  unfortu- 
nate prejodicea,  are  not  duly  appreciated  by 
all  who  peruse  them.  They  appear  to  be 
laws  merely  relating  to  Iritn  lervanlt  arriv- 
ing in  the  colony;  their  true  nature  can  be 
known  only  by  looking  into  the  history  of 
Ireland  itself,  that  we  may  there  learn  who 
theae  smionls  were ;  nor  will  thia  bo  with- 
out an  important  bearing  upon  what  regards, 
this  day,  the  missions  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  perhaps  of  many  other  distant  regions. 

It  IS  notorious,  that  when  in  the  excess  of 
his  rage,  and  tilled  with  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
Henry  Vlll.  of  England;  compeUed  bis 
Parliaments  to  legalize  his  innovations  in 
religiou,  very  tittle  was  effected  in  Ireland. 
Numbers  of  old  and  settled  fttmilies  in  such 
parts  of  that  country  as  acknowledged  its 
subjection  to  the  English  crown  were  firmly 
attached  to  their  religion.  They,  together 
wiih  the  whole  body  of  the  Irisn  that  yet 
preserved  their  independence,  continued 
stead&st  adherents  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Upon  the  acceeaion  of  Elizabeth,  her  in- 
terest, as  well  as  her  pride, .foreed  her  to 
separate  England  from  uie  Holy  See,  (Rome 
could  not  ftclinowledge  the  riq;nt  of  heirship 
in  the  isane  of  a  notorious  adultery.)  Her 
father's  imperious  spirit  dwelt  fully  and 
powerfully  m  her  aoul,  and  her  Parliaments 
were  her  crouching  slaves.  Secure  of  Eng- 
land, she  sought  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  not  only  by  reducing  to  her 
obedience  that  portion  which  was  not  as 
yet  under  her  dominion,  but  also  by  forcing 
tier  newly  made  religion  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants. The  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Irish  and  English  settlers  were  alike  ordered 
tb  lay  aside  trie  religion  of  their  fathers,  and 
to  practise  that  which  the  Queen  had  fram- 
ed. Many  of  the  Irish  chieftains  ware  un> 
willing  to  Dend  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  refused  to 
give  up  their  faith,  or  to  fotsase  their  altar«. 
The  history  of  her  partial  auccess  is  an  ac- 
count of  perfidy,  of  famine,  of  blood,  and  of 
wo.  Confiscation  of  their  lands,  loss  of  their 
titles,  beggary,  exile  or  death  were  the  por- 
tion allotted  to  those  who  remained  faitnful 
to  their  God.  The  tragedies  enacted  by  her 
cruel  officers  scarcely  find  a  parallel.    Yet 
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did  not  her  power  extend  as  for  e 

malevolence. 

Jainea  I.  aucceeded  to   her  throne 


d  the  patli  which  she  had  opened. 
Ireland  he  was  a  disastroue  despoL  Whole 
provinces  were  made  desolate  and  colonies 
of  Presbyterians  were  introduced  from  Scot- 
land to  occupy  ihose  lands  from  which  the 
Irivh  CatliolicB  had  been  swept  with  a  besom 
of  desolation.  They  are  the  '  Scotch  Irish." 
Charles  I.  succeeded  to  James,  and  with 
increased  ruin  to  the  desolated  laud.  Eu- 
rope was  appalled  at  the  horrors  that  had 
been  perpetrated,  and  looked  with  execration 
on  the  authors  of  the  calamities  of  this  de- 
voted countrj.  The  oppressors,  in  order 
to  create  some  semblance  of  excuse,  added 
calumny  to  their  other  ciimeSj  and  thai  the 
world  might  be  induced  to  imagine  thai  there 
was  some  justifying  ground  forlheir  cruelty, 
the  Irish  nation  was  said  to  be  stupid,  cruel, 
barbarous,  ignorant  and  intractable :  every 
bad  quality  was  imputed  to  them^  merely 
because  they  were  faithful  to  their  reli^on, 
and  tenacious  of  their  property  and  their 
rights.  It  is  indeed  true  thai  it  could  soon 
be  truly  said  that  they  were  poor,  because 
they  were  plundered;  and  they  were  then 
called  a  beggarly  rabble.  SiiU  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  country  oSeted  an  asylum  to 
a  few  of  the  ancient  princes  of  the  land 
and  iheir  impoverished  ttdherenis,  who  were 
thus  forced  into  (he  semblance  of  outlawed 
brigands. 

Endand  had  lost  her  hierarebv.  Ireland 
saw  hei  cathedrals  luid  her  other  church 
property  in  the  Hands  of  men  intruded  by 
force,  and  protected  by  armies  of  mercena- 
ries, who  vituperated  and  blasphemed  that 
religion  for  whose  service  those  cathedrals 
were  erected  and  that  property  consecrated. 
Though  she  could  not  save  the  temporalities 
of  her  prelates  from  the  grafp  of  their  per- 
secutors,  nor  always  protect  themselves 
from  assassination  or  prison,  yet  she  pre- 
served their  succession.  Il  is  well  known 
that  many  suffered  martyrdom  and  muhi- 
tudes  made  glorious  confessions  of  tlieir 
faith ;  but  theu'  fidelity  to  heaven  was  made 
treason  to  the  govemment.  "  l%w  man  is 
tw  friend  to  Casar;"  and  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  from  that  day  to  the  present  denounced 
by  the  sycophants  of  their  oppressors,  a  ' 
by  theit  dupes  and  their  tools,  as  a^iiali 
and  conspirators,  plotting  and  eicitmg  the 
people  to  sedition. 

Cromwell  sprung  from  the  scaffold  of  the 
unfortunate  persecutor,  who  is  ludicrously 
styled  in  the  English  liturgy,  King  Charles 
&t  Maiyr,  to  the  domination  which  is 
called  a  pnteOorate;  and  with  him  fanati- 


cism, hypocri^,  and  T*[Hne,  enjoyed  theii 
day  of  triumph.  His  myrmidons  overran 
Ireland,  penetrated  to  almost  all  its  recesses, 

despoiling  most  of  those  who  had  escaped 
former  plunderers,  and  stripping  even  those 
who,  under  the  Tudor  and  the  Stuart,  had 
been  enriched  by  the  robbery  of  the  Catho- 
lic. A  more  mean  and  voracious  horde 
was  never  poured  upon  any  other  legiiMi, 
than  were  the  soldiers  of  this  revolutionary 
English  army,  who  now  were  put  into  pos- 
session of  a  la^ge  bulk  of  the  land  of  Ire- 
land; and  to  these  (he  unfortunate  Irish 
Catholics  were  made  heweis  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  This  epoch  in  Ireland 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  plunder  of  the 
CatboUcs  of  Maryland,  by  authority  of  the 
same  power  that  raised  to  possession  of  the 
wealth  of  Ireland  the  gang  of  UDptincipled 
adventurers  who  overspread  that  country. 
1  do  not  recollect  more  than  two  branches 
of  any  respectable  Irish  families  that  have 
preserved  any  of  their  properly  by  aposiacy: 
these  are  a  younger  branch  of  the  O'Neills, 
in  the  North,  now  decorated  with  an  Eng- 
lish tide,  and  one  sept  of  the  O'Briens,  at 
the  Soutn,  now  known  by  the  title  of  Tho- 
mond,  but  better  known  in  Irish  by  the  ^>- 
pellation  of  Totane,  from  the  incendiarism 
and  plunder  of  some  monasteries.  If  there 
were  any  others,  they  wpie  not  worthy  of 

It  is  human  nature,  that  they  who  by  such 
a  process  get  into  elevated  situations  should 
strive  to  make  the  world  believe  that  the 
persons,  into  whose  places  they  huve  made 
their  way,  were  not  worthy  to  hold  them. 
This  horde  rose  into  wealth  and  power  upon 
the  principle  of  abolishing  nobility  and 
titles  of  distincdon,  as  incompatible  with 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  riehts  of  man. 
Upon  the  restoration  of  Chariea  IL  to  the 
British  throne,  they  changed  sides  in  order 
to  secuTe  their  pos^ssioos;  and  they  made 
interest  at  court  by  the  most  perfect  ot>se- 
cjuiousness,  and  often  by  the  meanest  servi- 
lity, to  procure  titles  of  nobility;  --"■  '- 
process  of  time  their  children  l>ect 
most  conspicuous  members  of  the  p 
of  Ireland. 

The  next  blow  which  the  Iriah  Cathcrfioe 
received  was.  when  upon  the  flight  of  the 
unfortunate  James  II.,  they  capitulated  and 
received  William  and  Mary  as  their  sove- 
reigns, upon  the  condition  of  enjoying  reli- 
gious liberty.  Previous  to'  this,  the  troops 
of  William  were  arrested  at  the  walls  of 
Limerick ;  the  unaided  Irish  forces  rendered 
the  issue  of  the  contest  e.<tceeding4y  doubt- 
ful. The  Enelish  and  Dutch  commanders 
were  privately  inurucled  to  come  to  any 
arrangement  that  would  not  be  greatly  mis- 
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cbievoua  ot  diBhononi&ble,  and  the  tnaxj 
was  drawn  up,  but  the  articles  were  not  yet 
Bubepribed,  when  the  Catholica  were  in- 
formed (hat  the  fleet  of  France,  with  abun- 
dant aid,  waa  at  the  mouth  of  toe  Shannon ; 
and  they  were  urged  to  withhold  their  ai^- 
natnfes.  They  answered,  that  though  their 
namea  had  not  been  affixed,  thoir  consent 
had  been  given,  and  their  honour  was  en- 
gaged. 

They  irasted  to  the  faith  and  the  honour 
of  a.  King:  they  were  doomed  to  feel  the 
scourging  of  a  Parhament  chiefly  compoeed 
of  the  Cromwellian  gentry,  and  finding  that 
iasiead  of  the  liberty  which  they  expected 
upon  the  faith  of  their  contract,  they  were 
doomed  to  undergo  more  tyranny  thui  even 
theretofore,  they  abandoned  themselves  to 
deppair ;  and  multitudes  of  them  quitted, 
with  tears  of  sorrow  and  of  indignadoQ,  the 
land  of  their  fathers. 

Many  of  those  exiles  for  their  faiih  were 
hospitably  received  by  the  Kings  of  France 
and  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Catholic  powers 
of  Germany  Some  of  the  moal  ancient  and 
respectable  families  in  Europe  have  at  this 
day  the  blood  of  those  men  nowbg  in  their 
veins.  Some  of  those  hapless,  but  voluntary 
exiles  wandered  across  the  Atlantic :  they 
had  heard  of  a  Catholic  settlement  in  Mary- 
land, and  they  knew  not  the  history  of  that 
peifdjrwhich  destroyed  the  principles  of  its 
establish  menL  They  chenshed  the  hope 
that  upon  a  foreign. shore  they  would  not 
meet  that  contumely  and  that  oppression 
which  were  their  portion  at  home.  Several  of 
those  whose  ancestors  had  enjoyed  princely 
domains  during  centuries,  sought  to  sustain 
themselveB  by  laborious  industry :  of  these 
aome  engaged,  as  a  compensation  for  theii 
passage,  to  v|aik  in  the  new  country  for  a 
stipulated  time  at  a  rate  lower  than  the 
usual  wages.  They  were  thus  to  redeem 
their  debt  by  a  limited  servitude,  and  were 
called  Irish  redemptioners,  or  Irisii  servants. 
The  laws,  now  enacted  in  Ireland,  inflicted 
banialunenl  to  a  colony  and  service  therein, 
as  a  penally  for  the  crime  of  practising 
many  duties  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  persons  transported  und»r  those  laws 
were  also  known  as  Irish  servants. 

At  the  period  of' which  I  write  n^roee 
were  imported  from  Africa  into  the  British 
colonies,  and  a  tax  was  exacted  for  each 


slave  upon  the  importer.  The  legislative 
body  of  Maryland  of  that  day  stands,  I  be- 
lieve, alone  and  dishonourably  conspicuous 
for  having,  amongst  its  other  enactments  of 
persecution,  sought  to  degrade  still  lower 
the  confessor  of  the  failh,  by  imposing  ei- 
aclly  the  same  tax  upon  the  introduction  of 
an  IriA  wenant  and  the  imporlatioD  of  a 


nerroAutlll  The  Irish  Catholic,  however, 
did  not  find  this  to  be  altogether  a  novelty  ; 
for  the  Protestanl  Parliament  of  the  land 
that  he  left  had  set  exactly  the  same  price 
upon  the  head  of  a  friar  and  the  head  of  a 
wQlf,  when  it  sought  the  extermination  of 
both!  Yet  there  was  this  notable  difference 
made  by  the  American  law  between  die 
Africans  and  the  Irish:  the  negro  slave  was 
subject  to  no  penalty  for  practising  the  idol- 
atry of  his  father's  land,  while  the  statute- 
book  was  filled  with  enactments  to  punish 
the  Irish  servant  or  freeman,  if  he  ventured 
to  worship  God  with  those  Christian  rites 
which  St.  Patrick  had  peacably  eMabliBhed 
when  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  the,  "Emeraid  IsU."     Tims  the 


tholic,  even  if  he  should  be  free. 

Not  only,  then,  did  the  Irish  Catholic 
find  all  the  laws  of  persecution,  under  which 
he  was  tortured  at  tlom.e  in  that  land,  upon 
entering  which  he  was  degraded  and  taxed, 
but  even  many  vexations  were  superadded. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  this  portion 
of  history,  it  is  impossible  to  explain,  pro- 
perly, the  difficulties  which  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
United  Slates.  The  trae  key  to  the  expla- 
nation of  many  of  these  difhculties,  which 
bewilder  the  unobserving,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  history  which  is  overiooked  or  under- 
valued. No  one  will  venture  to  assert  thai 
a  generation  is  unaffected  by  the  position 
of  that  which  preceded  it :  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Catholic  population  of  the  United 
Slates  are  descendants  of  those  men,  of 
whose  stm^Ies  at  home  for  the  pieservalion 
of  their  re%ion  and  the  defence  of  their 
country,  1  have  endeavoured,  to  trace  an 
outline.  England  has,  unfoitunately,  too 
well  succeeded  in  linking  contumely  to  tlieir 
name  in  all  her  colonies;  and  though  the 
United  States  have  cast  away  die  yoke 
nnder  which  she  held  them,  many  other 
causes  combined  to  continue  against  the 
Irish  Catholic,  more  or  less,  to  the  present 
day,  the  sneer  of  the  superciliou.->.  the  con- 
tempt of  the  conceited,  and  the  dull  prosing 
of  those  who  imagine  themselves  wise. 
That  which  more  than  a  century  of  fashion 
has  made  habitual,  is  not  lo  be  overcome 
in  a  year,  aud  to  any  Irish  Catholic  who 
has  dwelt  in  this  country  during  one-fourth 
of  the  period  of  my  sojourn,  it  will  be  pain- 
fully ^lain  that,  although  the  evil  is  slowly 
diminishing,  its  influence  is  not  confined  to 
theAmericannortotheanti-Catholic.  When 
a  race  is  once  degraded,  however  unjustly, 
it  is  a  weakness  of  our  nature  that,  however 
we  may  be  identified  with  them  upon  some 
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poinle,  we  ate  deeiTona  of  showing  that  the 
similitude  is  not  □omplete.  You  may  be 
an  IriBhnian  but  not  a  Catholic;  you  may 
be  Catholic  but  not  Irish:  it  is  clear  you 
are  not  an  Irish  Catholic  m  either  case ! ! ! 
But  when  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  United  States  were  either  Irish  or  of 
Irish  descent^  the  force  of  the  prejudice 
agaiost  the  Irish  Catholic  bore  against  the 
Catholic  religion  in  the  United  States:  and 
the  influence  of  this  ptejudioe  has  been  far 
more  mischievous  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. 


SECTION  IV.  I 

ThuSj  they  who  know  anvihing  of  Ame- ' 
tican  history  will  perceive,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous  than  the  notion,  thai,  at 
the  period  of  our  revolution,  Maryland  was 
a  Catholic  settlement.  The  'descendants  of 
Lord  Baltimore  had  abandoned  their  religion, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  at  the 
period  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  Protestant  of  one  denomination  or  other. 
A  few,  and  but  a  very  few  of  the  Catholic 
families  had  preserved  their  religion,  and  a 

Sorlioii  of  their  properly:  and  some  "of  the 
riih  servant!,  as  they  were  called,  adhered 
to  the  creed  of  their  fathers;  few  of  them, 
however,  had  bean  able  to  have 
lis  ministry,  and  still  more  fen  to 
it  to  their  descendants.  The  ditficulty  of! 
obtaining  the  aid  of  the  ministry  was,  in 
most  places,  exceedingly  Kreat,  because  the 
clergy  being  the  special  objects  of  the  pei- 
secuting  cwle,  and  being  verj-  few,  uiey 
were  generally  concealeti  from  the  zealots 
who  hunted  after  Ihem  from  bigotry,  and  the 
irreligious  who  chased  tliem  for  mere  wan- 
tonness and  sport. 

Upon  a  general  principle,  which,  how- 
ever correct  m  theory,  yet  is  frequendy  found 
to  worldnischievoudy  in  practice,  as  these 
were  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  they  were 
considered  to  be  in  charge  of  the  vicar- 
apostolic  of  the  London  district,  when  such 
a  prelate  had  been  established,  and  this 
dimiiiary  being  himself  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties, exposed  to  persecution  and  unable 
to  aid  them,  was  just  as  little  likely  to  know 
their  wants  or  have  power  to  apply  reme- 
dies to  their  evils,  as  was  the  Khan  of  Tar- 
Such  was  the  situation  of  what  began  as 
a  Catholic  colony  under  the  auspices  of  the 
crowD  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  pro- 
mise of  royal  protection.  Such  were  the 
returns  made  by  their  Protestant  neighbours 
to  those  Catholics  who  first  established  re- 
ligious liberty  upon  the  shores  of  America. 


This  is  but  a  faint  ondine  of  the  miseondaci 
of  that  party  which  taunts  Catholics  widi 
bigotry,  and  illiberality,  and  which  boasts 
of  the  great  edifice  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  which  they  allege,  was  raised  in 
onr  republics  by  the  genius  of  Protestant- 
iam !  Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
way,  in  which  their  wealth  was  obtained 
by  the  progenitors  of  those  men  who  re- 
proach the  Irish  and  the  American  Catholics 
with  their  poverty?  1  shall  add  but  one 
other  deLaif  to  the  recital.  In  doing  so.  I 
shall  exhibit  another  way  in  which  the 
wealth  of  several  of  the  Irish  nobility  and 
landed  gentry  has  been  accumulated;  nor 
is  America  altogether  free  from  the  taint. 

Some  of  the  Irish,  and  a  few  of  the  Ame- 
rican Catholics  sought,  through  the  friend- 
ship and  honour  of  ^eir  Protestant  neigh- 
bouts,  to  preserve  at  the  same  time  their 
troperty  and  their  faith.  They  gave  abso- 
ite  titles  of  their  lands,  by  a  legal  transfer, 
to  their  Protestant  friends,  who  undertook 
privately,  by  a  pledge  of  honour,  which  was 
all  ihey  could  give,  that  whilst  their  osten- 
sible ownership  covered  it  from  confiscation 
and  rapine,  they  would  administer  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  (Jatholic  family  that  confided 
in  their  friendship,  and  would  reconvey  it 
to  the  proper  owners  by  euflicieot  tides,  when 
the  law  should  permit  Catholics  to  become 
proprietors.  Several  Protestants  have  ho- 
nourably fulQlled  this  sacred  trust,  and  have 
thus  saved  much  tor  the  vicums  of  the  law, 
if  the  outrageous  robbery  which  they  sanc- 
tioned, be  not  a  desecration  of  the  name  of 
law : — but,  for  others,  the  temptation  was 
too  great  to  be  resisted :  and  many  a  high- 
headed,  tided  and  domineering  Irish  perse- 
cutor this  day  holds  the  wealth  of  which  he 
boasts,  by  a  title  thus  infarawisly  transmit- 
ted. This  vile  code,  also,  gave  at  once  to 
the  child  of  any  Ca^olic,  who  at  any  age 
should  apostatize,  the  whole  real  property 
of  the  ftiraily,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  parents 
and  of  the  other  children,  and  Protentant 
trustees  were  to  be  appointed  to  hold  it  for 
him,  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 

Nor  was  this  all.  Even  personal  propet^ 
ty  was  subjected,  in  a  variety  of  wayv,  10 
plunder.  Perhaps  one  anecdote  will  be  a 
sutficieut  specimen  of  the  system.  1  aball 
relate  it.  as  I  heard  it  from  the  late  venera- 
ble Bishop  of  Cork,  Doctor  Moylan,  who 
died  in  18i5.  It  occurred  in  his  boyhood, 
and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Protestant 
Bishop  Browne,  of  Cork,  at  the  time  when 
this  system  of  robbery  was  in  full  force.  I 
am  not  certain,  whether  it  was  not  Timothy 
McCarthy  (called  Babagk,  or,  as  a  i«n«, 
whne  he  lived  in  obscure  retreat,  is  now 
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called,  Rawbudt,  by  mistake,)  was  the  then 
Bishop  of  Cork,  oi  his  succeMOT,  Bishop 
Walsh .  By  the  aid  of  some  of  his  flock  he 
procured  two  hoTses,  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  Tisitation  of  his  diocees,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  prieats,  or  to  fly  from  ius  pui- 
sners,  as  the  case  might  require.  The  law 
forbade  any  Catholic  to  possess  a  horse  of 
the  value  of  mora  than  £5,  and  authorized 
any  Protestant,  upon  the  payment  of  five 


the  Bishop  to  inform  him  that  his  hoTMs 
would  probably  be  demanded  under  this 
law  :  their  value  was  more  than  six  time« 
the  amount  Whilst  they  were  yet  devising 
how  to  save  the  horses,  an  a^nt  from  the 
Proteslant  bishop  entered,  paid  down  ten 
pound?,  demanded  the  horses,  insisted  upon 
their  delivery,  and  carried  them  away  ]  in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  another  similar  de- 
mand was  made,  but  the  horses  were  no 
longer  there.  A  note  was  soon  received 
from  the  Protestant  bishop,  ioforming  the 
Catholic  prelate,  that  being  quite  aware  of 
the  determination  of  seveml  Protestants  to 
e«cure  for  themselves  the  horses,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  he  had  sent  early  to 
secure  them  for  himself,  and  having  taken 
them  into  his  possession,  ha  now  sent  them 
back  to  their  former  owner  as  a  loan  to  be 
kept  and  usod  until  they  should  be  sent  for. 
This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
benevolenca  of  even  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Protestant  Church  miti^ted  the  provisions 
of  this  atrocious  code.  In  America,  equally 
as  in  Ireland,  were  the  Catholics  emaciated 
ID  numbecB  and  in  property  by  its  operation ; 
and  thus  Maryland  was  made  one  of  those 
colonies  in  which,  thon^  some  Catholics 
were  lef),  still  the  spirit  of  hostibty  to  Ca- 
tholics  was  made  most  monifeil.  And  in 
Maryland,  as  in  Ireland,  if  we  find  evidence 
of  Protestant  cruelly  and  oppression,  we 
aleo  find  many  noble  instances  of  Protestant 
generosity,  of  Protestant  friendship,  and  of 
ProtentanI  protection. 

]  have  mentioned  Peimsyivania  as  a  co- 
lony, in  which  no  laws  were  enacted  to 
restrain  religious  freedom.  Its  legislature 
adhered  to  this  principle,  and,  as  it  bordered 
npon  Maryland,  when  tne  persecution  be- 
came vigorous  in  this  colony,  several  Ca- 
tholics retired  from  Maryland  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  they  had  scarcely  any  opportunity 
of  fleeing  a  priest,  nor  was  the  term  "  reli- 
gions liberty"  suflicienlly  understood  by  the 
Unakers  to  comprehend  Catholicity.  It  is 
Uae,  that  they  neither  hanged,  whipped, 
banished  nor  fined  the  members  oi  our 
church  for  their  fidth,  nor  did  they  tax  them 
a«  iri«A  tenant*;  but  theie  is  tl»t  sc^nm. 


distant,  cold,  systematic  avoidance  which 
proclaims,  in  a  way  sufficiently  intelligible, 
the  dislike  and  condemnation  which  one 
avoids  to  express  by  words.  I  know  of  no 
better  descnptioti  of  this  conduct,  than  is 
contained  in  a  common  story  told  of  a  Qua- 
ker's conduct  to  a  dog  which  he  disliked. 
Looking  at  him  as  he  saw  some  persons 
approach,  he  thus  soliloquized,  "I  shall  nei-. 
ther  hang  thee,  nor  shoot  thee,  nor  strike 
thee,  but  I  Bhall  call  thee  by  a  name,"  and 
aa  the  people  were  wifliin  hearing,  he  ex- 
claimed "Mad  dog!"  The  unfortunlata  ani- 
mal was  pursued  by  the  crowd  and  stoned 
to  death,  whilst  the  man  who  gave  the  nam* 
stood  by,  expressing  his  compassion  tot  the 
suffering  doc,  and  subsequently  lectured  the 
crowd  for  their  cruelly  to  dumb  beasts.  1 
do  not  by  any  means  seek  to  convey  by  this 
repetition  of  a  common  story  my  notion  of 
the  character  tif  the  "Society  of  Friends,'' 
amongst  whom,  I  have  met  several  of  the 
most  benevolent  individuals  and  kindest 
benefactors;  but  I  give  it  as  descriptive  of 
what  I  do  consider  to  have  been  the  con- 
duct of  Pennsylvania  towards  the  Catholica. 
And  1  shall  give  one  instance  as  a'sarople 
of  the  facts,  upon  which  I  have  come  to  my 
conclusion. 

About  a  century  since,  a  few  Catholics  in 
Philadelphia  wished  to  erect  a  small  chapel 
in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  city.  No  didi* 
culty  had,  I  believe,  ever  been  raised  to  ob- 
struct any  of  the  several  sectaries  that  were 
spread  through  the  colony :  but  it  was 
deemed  necessary  by  those  who  then  ruled, 
to  send  for  advice  upon  the  subject  lo  the 
Privy  Council  in  London.  It  was  asked,  as 
no  law  existed  to  prohibit  them  in  the  colo- 
ny of  Pennsylvania,  yet  as  this  people  was 
everywhere  contradicted,  would  it  he  pro- 
per to  permit  their  raising  this  edifice  ?  The 
spirit  of  the  answer  corresponded  with  thai 
of  the  application.  There  is  no  legal  power, 
it  said,  to  prevent  the  Catholics  doing  as 
they  desire,  hut  it  is  the  wish  of  the  council 
that  as  many  difiiculties  as  possible  shall  be 
raised.  And  as  the  obedient  rulers  of  the 
colony  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  diqdeaaura 
of  their  British  mastera,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
remark,  that  difficulties  and  perplexity,  and 
delays  were  not  wanting.  This  suffices  to 
show  the  situation  of  the  Calhohcs  in  Penn- 
sylvania;  and  everywhere  else  there  was 
positive,  direct  etduBion  of  anything  Ca- 
Uiolic.  After  the  perusal  of  these  details, 
the  reader  will  be  better  prepared  to  judge 
of  the  difSculties  experienced  b^  Iristi  Ca- 
tholics emigrating  to  these  colonies. 

Previous  to  1776,  few  Irish  Catholica 
settled  in  any  of  the  colonies  except  Mary- 
land and  Penasylvania;  some  Iritk  ttnanti 
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had  been  transported  to  Virginia,  and  a 
number  of  German  Catholics  had  located 
themselveB  in  Pennsylvania.  But  the  want 
of  a.  clergy  was  so  great,  that  no  priest  was 
to  be  met  with  in  more  than  three  nr  four 
spotti  of  this  extensive  region ;  thus  deptived 
of  all  spiritual  aid,  separated  from  their 
fonner  associates,  estranged  from  the^  Icin- 
dred,  mingled  amongst  sectaries,  accustomed 
to  hear  their  rehgien  misrepresented,  and 
its  profesaois  vilified  and  abiued,  and  seeing 
no  prospect  of  being  able  to  resume  its  prac- 
tices, great  numbers  of  these  persons  made 
no  profeaston  of  their  faith ;  they  were  gra- 
dually  drawn  to  attend  the  preaching  and 
prayers  of  the  sects ;  they  intermarried  with 
the  members  of  these  strange  churches  j 
their  children,  frequently  nnconscions  of  the 
religion  of  the  parent,  were  educated  in' 
direct  hostility  to  its  tenets  and  its  practices; 
so  that,  in  fad,  the  descendants  of  far  the 
greater  portion  of  those  Catholics  who  emi- 
grated to  the  British  Ameiican  colonies,  are 
now  not  only  sectaries,  but  many  of  tnem 
the  most  virulent  opponents  of  the  church 
of  their  ancestors.  Notwithstanding  these 
obstacles,  it  is  said,  and  I  believe  npon  good 
grotinds,  that  the  ^eater  portion  of  the 
regular  troops  furnished  by  Pennsylvania 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  from  1776  to 
1783 — or,  as  they  are  called,  the  FmnsyU 
tianiafine — were  Irish  Catholics.  This  shows 
that,  thotigh  the  loss  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  exceedingly  great,  by  reason  of  the 
various  causes  to  which  1  have  alluded,  yet 
that  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  there 
was  in  the  country  a  good  number  of  Catho- 
lics, a  consideraDle  portion  of  whom, 
least  more  than  one-third,  were  native. 
Ireland. 

The  success  of  the  Terolutionary  ai 
established  a  new  state  of  society ;  gradually 
the  laws  of  persecution  were  torn  away  from 
the  statute-books  of  most  of  the  new  repub- 
lics; but  however  favourable  this  may  be, 
it  could  not  supply  a  clergy,  nor  abolish 
lon^-slandine  and  deeply-rooted  prejudices, 
which  had  ^en  sedulously  nourished  by 
continued  misrepresentations.  And  even 
after  the  devolution,  years  had  passed  away 
before  several  of  the  states  could  be  induced 
to  repeal  the  British  laws  against  the  Catho- 
lics. It  is  only  last  year  that  North  Carolina 
baa  placed  them  on  an  equality  with  her 
other  citizens;  and  New  Jersey  has  etili 
foul  blot  on  her  constitution. 

It  is  now  necessary,  before  coming  to 
view  the  inate  of  religion  after  the  Amencan 
Revolution,  to  cast  an  eye  back  to  a  few  of 
the  consequences  of  the  transfer  of  Canada. 

We  may  consider  Canada  as  oonBisting 
of  some  oi  that  pcotion  which  is  now  call«d 


Lower,  and  which  eiteitds  from  Montreal  to 
Quebec,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
renre,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
for  little  more  was  then  Betiled.  We  may 
look  upon  the  rest  of  Lower  Canada,  and  of 
what  is  now  called  the  upper  province  and 
all  the  western  territory,  together  with  what 
is  now  called  New  Brunswick  and  Nora 
Scotia,  as  at  that  period  of  little  or  no  im- 
ponance.  All  this  vast  r^on,  which  wan 
transferred  by  France  to  England,  together 
with  Canada,  at  the  capitulation  ot  Quebe<:, 
I  shall  cousiaer  as  an  out-territory. 

Duringthe  French  administratioa,  Canada 
as  mana^d  in  its  religious  concerns,  ge- 
nerally, with  great  prudence  and  great  zeal. 
A  biahopric  was  established  at  Quebec: 
parishea  were  formed,  organized,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  good  and  useful  cleisy,  who 
ipolce  the  same  language,  who  had  the 
lame  origin,  and  the  same  manners  and 
habits  with  the  coloniate.  Seminaries  for 
the  education  of  the  ciei^,  colleges  for  the 
laity,  and  conventa  and  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  female  children,  were  erected 
and  endowed;  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
institutions  were  provided.  Alt  had  the  most 
perfect  analogy  to  the  bulk  of  the  settlers, 
far  as  regarded  language,  manners,  habil^ 
id  religion.  Everything  was  prosperona 
Jesuilsand  other  qualified  missionaries  made 
occasional  settlemenls  amongst  the  Indians, 
in  the  out-lerrilory. 

Ttie  government  of  England  was  hostilft 
to  the  religion  of  the  people.  We  have  seen 
how  violent  were  the  prejudices,  and  how 
crnel  the  ^ws  of  the  colonies  to  the  sonth. 
So  that,  although  by  the  articles  of  cesfq<Ri 
much  had  been  secured  by  France  for  the 
protection  of  the  religion  of  the  new  subjects 
of  the  British  crownjVet  they  were  expo<^ 
to  great  dangers.  The  successive  English 
governors  of  Canada  received  the  most  pte- 
dse  and  insidious  private  instnictione  from 
the  English  Priv^  Council,  to  undermine 
the  Camolic  religion  in  this  newly  acquired 
colony,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  En<;- 
lish  Protestant  form  of  religion  dominant 
and  established;  but,  though  the  clei^  and 
their  &ithful  flocks,  and  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion suffered  seriously,  yet  were  all  efibns 
of  this  description  fruitleBs,  and  Canada  con- 
tinued faithful  to  her  God  and  to  his  chnrcb. 
The  English  government  was,  by  its  rery 
position,  forced  to  do  homage  to  that  religion 
which  it  wished  to  destroy;  and  it  was  no 
time  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Canadians, 
when  the  old  colonies  were  rnaking  com- 
plaints and  presenting  demands,  after  petition 
had  been  found  unavailing.  England,  then, 
yielding  to  the  dictate  of  good  sense  and 
sound  policy,  began  to  actwufa  more  mode- 
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lation  in  her  onM^lioii  to  the  religions  feel- 
ings of  her  CBnadian  subjects  ^  u)d  alie 
reaped  the  beoefil  of  her  change  of  conduct, 
whilst  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  some 
of.hei  revolting  colonies  materially  aided  to 
secure  to  her  the  cooperation  Mid  fidelity 
of  this  newly  acquired  and  important  Catho- 
lic settlement. 

Amongst  the  various  coinplaiats  made  by 
the  thirteen  colonies  which  subsequently 
became  the  United  Slates,  many  were  of 
great  weight  and  manifest  justice;  but  others 
were  palpably  unfounded,  some  frivolous. 
One  of  the  mpst  conspicuous  of  these  latter 
was  the  charge  put  forth  by  some  of  the 
colonies  in  their  hst  of  grievances,  that  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  was  a  tyrant,  because 
be  sought  to  destroy  the  libeities  of  the 
other  colonies,  and  to  introduce  despotism, 
by  favoniing  and  suUaiDing,  some  of  them 
weot  so  far  as  to  say.  by  tolerating  Popery 
in  Canada.  ^  They  all  appeared  to  use  it  as 
a  ground  for  arging  agauiBl  this  monarch 
their  cbaige  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy 
their  liberties.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  act  of  BO  astoni^ing  a  character,  the 
Coneiees  of  the  United  Slates  actually  sent 
a  delegation  in  which  there  was  a  Catholic, 
Charles  CarroU  of  Canolton.  and  which, 
i^wn  the  suggestion  of  Franklin,  one  of  its  ' 
members,  was  accompanied  by  a  Catholic 
priest,  the  Rev.  John  CanoU,  a  Jesuit,  and 
subsequently  the  first  Bishop  and  first  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  to  ask  the  Canadians  to  join  in  their 
revolution ! ! !  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
could  not  succeed.  I  have  my  mfoimatlon 
&om  the  lips  of  Charles  Carroll.  Canada 
had  seen,  she  had  heard  enough.  Canada 
had  not  fmgotten  the  martyrdom  of  Father 
Sebastian  Easles,  whom  some  of  the  soldiers 
of  ilassachusetts  had  murdered,  in  the  midst 
of  hia  congregation  of  Indians,  on  the  23d 
of  Aognst,  1724,  and  whose  dead  body  they 
treatcM  with  even  worse  indignity  than 
Buzzell  and  his  mob  treated  the  bodies  at 
Mount  Benedict,  [more]  than  a  century  after- 
wards. Canada  recollected  many  similar 
acts  of  kindness,  received  in  like  manner 
from  the  ooloDiats  of  New  England.  This 
is  mfncieni  to  show  the  spirit  which  then 
pervaded  the  land.  And  we  suielv  should 
consider  the  Canadians  as  the  most  oesotted 
of  all  beings,  were  thev  prevailed  npon  to 
give  up  the  protection  which  En^and  negan 
to  affwd,  in  order  to  make  commcMi  cause 
with  the  colouies,  which,  whatever  their 
own  grievances  might  have  been, ,  com- 
plaint^ that  conduct  far  different  from  such 
Sroiection  was  tyiamiv  to  them.  As  Great 
ritain  hers^  was  lea  by  her  fean  and  her 
necewities  to  relax  her  persecution,  so,  too. 


the  United  Stales  forgot  the  tyranny  of  tole- 
rating the  Catholic  rehgion,  in  their  fear  that 
without  Canadian  aid  they  misht  not  be 
successful.  And  the  lessons  thus  taught 
have  since  been  improved  upon :  con^e- 
rable  progress  has  been  made  within  sixty 
years! 

The  Catholics  had  many  missions  in  the 
ont-Ieiritory  amongst  the  Indians,  several  of 
whom  had  been  united  to  the  church,  and 
whose  conduct  was  edifying.  The  Jesuits 
had  been  principally  engaged  in  this  apostolic 
dutV;  and  they  had  large  funds  applicable 
to  thu  purpose,  besides  those  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  own  institutions. 
The  British  gradually  had  sent  the  Jesuits 
from  those  misuons.  seized  upon  their  funds 
and  buildings,  and  torew  back  the  wliole  of 
this  immense  range  of  country,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  into  its  original  desolation ;  and 
thus,  that  portion  of  it  to  the  west,  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States — though  foimeriy,  as  we  have  seen, 
occupied  by  missionaries — was,  at  the  period 
of  the  Hevolution,  totally  without  refigious 
opportunities,  nor  has  it  since  been  prac- 
ticable to  make  any  extensive  efforts  to  seek 
after  and  to  instruct  those  red  descendants 
of  the  first  fervent  Christian  converts.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  trae,  are  now  again  gathered 
into  a  tew  congregations  upon  the  British 
possessions;  others  have  wandered  through 
the  western  forests  towards  the  Pacific. 

Amongst  the  most  wealthy  and  respect- 
able colonists  of  the  South,  were  many 
families  of  Huguenots,  whom  England  re- 
ceived upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  whom  she  placed  in  a  region 
where,  by  their  industry  and  perseverance, 
they  had  acquired  for  their  descendants 
wealth  and  power.',  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  entertain  and  cherish  prejudices 
against  that  religion  from  which,  they  had 
been  taught,  their  Others  had  suffered  much ; 
but  justice  requites  the  avowal  that  they 
have  never  manifested  a  spirit  of  perse- 
cution. At  the  period  to  wnich  we  have 
now  arrived^  there  was  scarcely  a  Catholic 
to  be  found  m  the  whole  extent  of  the  Caro- 
Unas  or  Georgia,  nor  was  there  a  priest  in 
this  region  for  many  years  after  the  revo- 
lution. Great  numbers  of  the  Presbyteriansi, 
who  were  invited  to  settle  in  Carolina,  were 
the  descendants  of  those  Scotch  settlers  who 
hod  been  planted,  as  I  before  described,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  upon  the  extermination 
of  the  Irish  Cathohcs  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  Several  lame  settlements  had  also 
been  made  directly  trom  Scotland ;  and  an 
extensive  body  of  the  land  was  occupied  by 
German  Protestants,  and  a  few  of  the  same 
religion  from  Switzerland.     Still  the  great 
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of  England,  and  when,  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  that  power,  the  independence  of  the 
United  Slates  wae  fully  ana  formally  recog- 
DJFed.  It  IB  obvioua,  that  up  to  this  period, 
the  number  of  Catholics  must  have  been 
coneiderably  lesB  than  what  it  would  hare 
beeu,  had  uiere  eiisled  a  sufficient  clergy 
and  no  peraecution.  It  is  at  this  moment 
Teiy  dimcuii  to  say  what  was  the  number 
of  Catholics,  but  I  think  the  clergy  would 
be  numbered  veiy  fully  in  putting  it  down 
at  tweuty-five.  tndeed,  I  consider  this  as 
overratiiiz  it.  Many  causes  now  combined 
to  diminish  the  long-existing  prejudices : 
not  only  had  Catholics  fought  and  ^len  in 
Uie  revolutionarj  Btruggle,  but  Catholic 
France  had  aided  with  her  army  and  her 
iiavy;  her  Catholic  chaplains  had  celebrated 
our  offices  in  the  camps  and  in  the  cities; 
Catholic  Poies  had  fought  by  the  side  of 
the  American  soldiers,  had  led  their  troops 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  had  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  for  the  cause  of  American 
freedom;  the  best  and  most  gallant  and 
haidy  poriion  of  iheit  own  troops,  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  was  chiefly  composed  of 
Irish  Catholics.  The  commander-in-chief. 
the  noble  and  geaeroue  Washington,  had 
testified  to  their  oravery  and  their  devotion, 
A  Catholic  was  the  man  who  probably  had 
slaked  the  largest  property  in  their  cause, 
amongst  that  patriot  hand  that  had  pledged 
life  and  fortune  and  sacred  honour  to  sus- 
tain the  Declaration  of  Indepiendonce;  He 
bad  gone  with  Franklin  and  another,  ac- 
companied bv  a  Catholic  priest,  through 
pathless  wooas  and  unexplored  mountaine, 
a  long  and  perilous  jonmey,  to  try  whethsj 
they  could  wipe  away&om  the  mind  of  the 
Catholic  colony  of  Canada  the  unfavourable 
impressions  which  the  ignorance,  the  foliy, 
and  the  bigotry  of  those  nostile  to  his  creed, 
had  made,  to  the  detriment  of  his  country. 
The  feelings  of  hostility  to  Catholics,  and 
the  prejtwfices  against  our  religion  thus 
began,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  gra- 
dually to  decline,  liberty  of  worship  soon 
was  restored  in  some  of  me  states,  penalties 
were  blotted  liom  the  statute-book ;  yet  was 
the  public  mind  quite  uninformed  respecting 
onr  tenets  and  our  principles ;  the  ancient 
I  Cathobc  doctrines  and 


practices  continued  to  subsist,  though  feel- 
mgs  of  kindness  began  to  be  entertamed. 


advantage  of  such  a  disposition ;  but  to  do 
so  would  require  a  body  of  clergymen  well- 
informed,  prudent,  and  far  more  numerous 
than  existed  in  the  States.  Just  ptsjudices, 
if  I  may  use  the  exprossion,  were  entertain- 
ed agamst  Great  Britain,  so  that  if  England 
had  bad  priests  to  spare,  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  they  would  have  been  acceptable.  Thai 
nation  so  far  aa  r^arded  out  religion,  waa 
then  in  a  very  diflerent  po«ition  from  that 
which  she  at  present  occupies,  though  even 
now,  she  cannot  furnish  a  clergy  sufficient 
for  her  own  demands,  and  the  late  ricar- 
apostolic  of  the  London  district,  not  long 
smce  remarked  in  answer  to  official  ii)< 
quiries,  that  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
ine  period  when  England  would  be  likely 
to  furnish  priests  for  her  own  colonies.  At 
the  time  of  which  I  treat,  her  few  clergy 
were  ground  down  under  an  affiiding  per- 
secutioQ,  she  had  no  place  in  the  kingitom 
for  the  education  of  her  candidates,  and  was 
of  course  totally  unable  to  do  anything  for 
America.  Ireland  waa  in  a  still  worse  pon- 
tion ;  yet  the  loss  of  the  American  coloniea 
created  in  Great  Britain  a  wholesome  dread 
which  too  far  exasperated  the  plundered 
population  of  this  ill-treated  land.  In  oider 
to  try  and  secure  their  attachment,  durms 
the  war  with  France  and  the  contest  with 
the  revolutionary  colonies,  the  govemmenl 
of  Ireland  had  considerably  mitigated  the 
ferocity  of  its  persecution.    The  Irish  Ca- 


tholics wanted  a  good  many  pri« 
were  very  insufficiently  supjjlied.  As  tnis 
idand  had  no  seminary  witnin  her  borders, 
she  was  dependent  upon  those  which  the 
Catholic  nations  of  Europe,  especially 
France,  had  allowed  to  be  opened  upon 
their  soil  for  the  education  of  her  zesfons 
youth,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitions 
of  those  in  power,  ventured  at  the  risk  of 
their  vengeanoe,  to  leave  their  country  by 
stealth  for  that  purpose,  tuid  to  retnm  indie 
face  of  every  iMril  to  serve  upon  the  mis- 
sion. Little  of  oonive  could  be  then  done 
by  Ireland  for  America. 

The  language  of  the  Catholic  nations 
being  so  diSerent  from  the  English  tMigne, 
whicn  was  that  of  the  United  Stales,  ana 
the  almost  impossibility  foi  a  foreigner  to 
acquire  it,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  be  a  nsefhj 
public  speaker,  left  little  induoement  for 
zealous  misaionaries  from  the  continent  of 
Europetoenternponthesemissions.  .There 
existed  also  other  obstacles  of  no  little  mo- 
ment, which  rendered  it  utdikely  that  Euro- 
Giao  priests  could  at  that  moment  be  ose- 
Qy  mrited.  The  political  principles  of 
Europe  and  the  vague  notions  which  existed 
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daye  of  our  repiibUc,  migrated  from  Europe, 
were  actuateo  in  their  transfer  of  residence 
by  the  purest  zeal,  nor  that  they  vers  (he 
person*  bert  qoBlified  to  promote  the  cause 
of  relicion.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were 
men  of  that  description  Eudwete  extremely 
useful^  but  others  were  driven  across  the 
Atlantic  by  disappointment  or  by  censure, 
and  though  they  rendered  occasianal  ser- 
"""""  —      — I'cly.  they  too  often  c 


iit  regard  to  ihe  revolution  and  the  republi- 
canism of  the  new  states,  were  undelined 
and  unsatisfactory;  the  mannere  and  the 
habits  of  the  Europeans  were  different  from  ] 
those  of  the  Americans'  the  contemplation 
of  ihoee  differences,  aaded  to  that  of  the 
immense  distance  at  which  the  great  At- 
lantic then  seemed  to  place  the  two  hemi- 
ipheres,  the  infreciDency  of  communication. 

aiid  a  variety  of  similar  difiiculliBS,  left  iitde  '  vibns,  umuiiuunicij.  mc;  iinj  una 
prospect  of  success  as  the  result  of  any  balanced  them  by  tneir  scandals. 
■{^tcation.  There  was  another  obstacle,  ]  The  leading  citizens  of  these  new  states 
arising  from  Ihe  poverty  of  the  Catholics  as  \  were  not  half  civilized  savages :  they  were 
a  body  and  the  ajmost  total  absence  of  any  |  men  of  strons  understanding,  many  of  whom 
funds,  save  what  could  be  obtained  from  had  received  the  best  education  which  the 
their  genejosiiy;  the  sole  exception  was, :  schools  of  Europe  could  bestow;  they  had 
some  properly  which  had  been  originally  ;  improved  their  minds  by  that  observation 
destined  for  the  niissions  that  were  served  '  nhich  travelling  calls  forth:  they  had  served 
in  early  times  by  the  Jesuits,  and  a  portion  their  country  at  a  critical  period'^  ir)  the  coun- 
of  which  had  by  a  variety  of  contrivances  cil  and  in  the  field ;  they  had  associated 
been  preserved,  and  which  had  at  this  period  i  with  some  of  the  best-informed  men  of  dte 
been  legally  vested  in  the  priests  of  Mary-  a^e,  and  they  had  read  extensively.  He 
land,  who  had  been  incorporated  by  liie  influence  of  such  men  upon  the  society  by 
now  government  J  and  whicn  has  since  in-  which  they  were  surrounded  was  powcrM. 
sensibly  passed  mto  the  possession  of  the  Others,  gifted  with  talent  and  ambitiouB  of 
Jesuits  01  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  distinction,  improved  by  their  intercourse, 
Ccdnmbia,  upon  the  condition  of  paying  laboured  to  emulate  them,  and  frequently 
something  towards  the  suppori  of  the  ar-  succeeded  in  theeflbrt.  He  who  can  ui)der- 
ciuepiscopal  see  of  Baltimore.  It  was  from  stand  their  langiiage  has  but  to  read  the 
this  fund  that  the  cleifpr  then  derived  the  compositions  whicE  emanated  from  their 
principal  means  (or  their  support.  pens,  and  the  report  of  the  eloQuent  and 

Thus,  though  the  CatholicB  were  now  manly  ^echM  which  flowed  from  their 
spread  in  greater  or  less  numbers  through  lips,  and  he  must  be  conviaced  that  no  na- 
the  States,  there  were  no  clergymen  save  m  tion  of  only  equal  numbers  furnished  at  the 
Maryland  and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  these  same  time  a  lai^er  body  of  admirable  men 
were  far  loo  few  for  the  niunber  who  sought  than  did  the  United  ^tes  at  the  period 
the  aid  of  their  ministry.  In  MarylMid,  ,  which  immediately  succeeded  their  inde- 
they  were  pretty  much  spread  in  about  a  pendence.  Schools  and  colleges  arose, 
dozen  places,  Dul  in  Pennsylvania  they  governments  were  framed,  courts  of  justice 
could  not  he  found  in  more  than  (wo  or ,  were  established,  religious  congregations 
three  spots  outside  of  Philadelphia.  Thus  were  organized  :  on  every  side  creative 
though  the  immigration  commenced,  the  efforts  were  made  for  every  purpose. 
Catholic  immigrants  could  find  neither ;  But  when,  in  the  midst  of  this  mighty 
priest  nor  altar,  nor  associates  in  reiigioua  movement,  the  observer  contemplates  the 
worship,  save  in  a  very  few  spots  of  these  eiluation,of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  sees, 
immense  regions.  I  have  before  described  !  indeed,  a  bishopric  erected;  the  see  is  fillea 
the  consequences  of  this  lamentable  dearth. :  by  a  man  worthy  of  his  age,  of  his  station, 


To  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  melancholy 
suit,  that  so  many  thousands  of  the  desceu- 
(Jante  of  these  fiiM  settlers  are  now  foimd  in 
the  various  sects. 

Probably  not  ten  priests  arrived  from  Ire- 
ianti  ivilh  Ihe  many  thousands  of  Catholics 
who  flocked  hither  from  that  country,  during 
tha  years  which  intervened  between  the 
establishment  of  independence  and  the 
erection.of  Ihe  first  see  at  Baltimore,  for  the 
uhole  territory  of  the  Union,  in  1790.  And 
whilst  the  people  were  scattered  through 
the  country,  the  priests  were  kept  in  the    ...  _ 

priaci^  towns.    Nor  is  it  to  be  unagined  I  literature,  wtich  necessarily  became  thai  of 
that  all  the  clergymen  who,  in  the  early  \  the  United  States,  were  filled  with  p 


and  of  his  religion,  as  well  as' of  his  ci 
try,  but  he  is  found  to  be  comparatively 
powerless,  because  equally  destitute  of  a 
proper  clergy  and  of  the  means  for  its  crea- 
tion. The  scattered  Catholics  were  desti- 
lule  of  pastors,  their  children  were  lost  to 
the  church ;  the  greater  number  of  the  few 
who  exercised  the  ministry,  were  unable  to 
remove  the  erroneous  impressions  of  such 
a  people  as  were  found  over  the  States. 
There  were  few  opportunities;  no  books 
could  be  procured  to  defend  Catholic  doc- 
the    principal  portions  of   Ei^glish 
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iding  to  deMrov  out  reli^on  by  misrepre- 
"  ion,  by  sophiBtry,  by  rjdiouin,  aad  by 
uid  through  the  whole  country  there 
lol  found  a  press  nor  a  bookseller  to 
:t  thie  evil.  The  people  nought  for 
informalion  upon  tho  subject,  and  every 
aouTce  from  which  they  could  drew  it  was 

Soisoned,  every  fountain  at  which  ihey 
rank  wae  tainted.  Need  we  wonder  at  ihe 
continuance  of  prejudice,  the  dislike  of  our 
religion,  the  obloquy  to  which  our  princi- 
ples and  practices  were  exposed,  or  at  the 
false  shame  which  drew  the  pusillanimous 
from  the  profession  of  their  creed? 

We  now  arrive  at  another  epoch,  deso- 
lating for  Europe,  beneficial  to  America ! 
The  machinations  of  infidelity  produced 
their  horrible  effects  in  France  !  lis  reli- 
gion was  proscribed,  its  clergy  mas  obliged 
to  submit  to  banisamenl,  (o  death,  or  to 
apostacy^  several  of  its  pious  laily^  escaping 
with  their  lives,  found  asylums  m  forei^ 
lands,  and  not  a  few  traversed  the  Ailaniio. 
That  small  portion  of  the  clergy  that  be- 
trayed their  holy  charge,  remained  at  home, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  bad  men 
who  ruled,  were  intruded  into  desecrated 
sanctuaries  to  officiate  at  polluted  altars ; 
(heir  faithful  brethren  were  bathed  in  their 
blood,  or  lurked  in  hiding-places  to  serve 
the  few  who,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  ad- 
hered to  their  religion  and  gave  shelter  to 
its  ministers;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  holy 
band  was  found  in  exile  weeping  for  the 
desolation  of  their  country,  and  beseeching 
heaven  to  receive  it  once  more  to  his 
mercy.  The  pious  and  learned  emigrant 
clergy  of  France,  not  ortly  edified  sieveiBl 
countries  by  their  virtue,  but  elsewhere  they 
aided  greatly  lo  the  conversion  of  Protes- 
tants, by  their  /eat,  their  prayers,  and  their 
example.  America  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  several  of  them,  and  they  became 
.  a  very  seasonable  supply  in  this  moment  of 
her  destitution.  They  made  efibrts  to  leara 
her  language,  and  in  many  instances  ihey 
were  aa  successful  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  There  is  no  language  more  dif- 
ficult for  a  foreigner,  and  it  has  its  peculiar 
difliculties  for  one  whose  vernacular  lan- 
guage is  Frenoh ;  il  is,  therefore,  that  they 
who  can  sp^ak  il  tolerably  in  public,  are 
but  rare  exceptions  amidst  the  great  num- 
ber that  acquire  il  so  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  facility.  America  has  been  for- 
tunate in  possessing  a.  few  of  those  excep- 
tions. She  has  had  two  or  three  excellent 
men  in  her  pulpits,  to  whom,  even  persons 
of  taste  and  of  information  could  listen  with 
pleasure,  and  from  whom  they  could  derive 
much  instruction,  as  well  as  gratification. 
A  number  of  olhers  were  able  to  make 


themselves  more  or  less  intelligible,  but  I 
may  say  that,  with  scanwly  an  exception, 
all  edified  with  their  piety,  and  preached  hj 
their  example.  It  is  true,  that  persons  who 
could  spealc  fluently  the  language  of  the 
people,  whilst  they  possessed  the  learning 
and  the  piety  of  those  men,  would  have 
been  more  useful,  especially  if  their  habits  ' 
and  customs  had  better  qualified  ifaem  for 
mixing  with  the  people,  for  serving  upon 
the  country  missions,  and  for  understanding 
the  laws,  and  the  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions of  the  country;  but  such  men  could 
not  then  be  found,  and  it  was  a  peculiar 
blessing  from  heaven  that  this  ^asonable 
aid  was  obtained. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  the  insurrection 
in  St.  Domingo  (now  Hayti),  cau»ed  great 
numbers  of  the  colonists  of  that  island  to 
fiy  with  such  of  their  slaves  as  would  ac- 


cipally  in  the  Southem  Slates.  Thtis.  the 
French  portion  of  the  Catholics  in  the  l)nion 
was  exceedingly  well  provided  with  spiri- 
tual aid,  but  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the 
Itinh,  whose  number  was  continnidty  in- 
creasing in  the  sea-ports,  though  they  went 
by  thousands  from  these  places  to  the  inte- 
rior, where  settlements  had  already  been 
made,  and  still  farther  west,  to  thin  the 
forest  and  to  subdue  the  land  by  cultivation ; 
but  in  those  regions  no  priest  was  then  lo 
be  found. 

Ireland  had  most  of  her  continental  esla- 
blishments  for  clerical  education  destrovMl 
by  the  French  Revolution  and  by  the  wars 
which  snoceeded,  and  years  elapsed  before 
she  could  obtain,  even  under  the  .■•till  greater 
mitigation  which  her  persecutora  granted, 
houses  in  which  her  children  could  be  bs-, 
serabled,  professors  (o  teach  them,  and 
funds  for  their  support.  The  devotion  of 
her  prelates  and  of  her  people  having  made 
a  commencement,   the  Irish   government 


whose  management  it  had  Deen  enlnisted, 
expended  to  the  best  account.  Still,  how- 
ever, many  years  elapsed  before  she  could 
supply  her  own  churches,  and  she  natoraUy 
considered  it  to  be  her  duty  to  make  provi- 
sion for  them,  before  she  wonid  send  any 
clergymen  to  those  tens  of  thousands  of  her 
children,  who,  having  lefi  her  shores,  were 
to  be  found  in  so  many  parts  of  these  west- 

Thus,  though  there  was  an  increase  of  a 
good  clergy  by  reason  of  the  French  Rero- 
lution,  il  was  not  precisely  of  the  descrip- 
tion that  was  required  in  tne  new  repoblics. 

Besides  the  diflicnhies  ariaing  finm  the 
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divenuty  of  language  and  caeiotaf,  there 
were  some  that  ocoamon  ally 'arose  from 
diSerenca  of  political  piedileclioDS.  They 
who  outraged  religion  and  massacred  the 
clergy  in  France,  desectaied  the  name  of 
liberty  by  the  anarchy  and  despoiism  id 
which  they  bo  wickedly  and  inappropriately 
gave  that  appellation;  and  they  moreover 
rendered  the  name  of  lepublicanism  odious 
through  a  laige  portion  of  the  world,  by  the 
atrocities  which  they  perpelraled  under  the 
eemblance  of  its  sanction ;  and  although  the 
cleigy  of  France  who  had  escaped  to  Ame- 
rica were  sufficiently  aware  of  the  wide 
distinction  between  the  well-regulated  order 
of  American  republicanism  and  the  licen- 
tious and  tyrannical  infidelity  which  as- 
sumed that  name  in  France,  and  though 
several  amongst  them  frere  gradually^  be- 
coming attached  to  American  institutions, 
siill,  amongst  others,  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions were  excited  by  the  similarity  of  name, 
and  this  could  not  always  exist  without  an 
unpleasant  influence  upon  a  man  who  had 
suffered  grievously  in  the  land  he  loved,  for 
whose  ruin  he  wepi,  and  the  memory  of 
which,  though  dear  to  his  heart,  was  blent 
with  that  of  the  muider  of  his  cherished 
companions  and  devoted  friends.  It  was 
not,  and  it  could  not  bo  in  his  power  always 
to  suppress  the  ei:hibition  of  what  he  felt. 
Too  often,  the  thoughdess  or  the  env~ 
the  enthuaiaatic  admirer  of  liberty  or 
cool  opponent  of  his  religion,  made  i 
rious  mistake,  or  took  an  unfair  and  ar 
kind  sdvanlaoe  because  of  this  exhibi 
Hence,  ihougli  the  cause  of  relioion  in  the 
United  States  gained  gteallj  by  this  acces- 
sion, yet  it  was  not  free  from  some  disad- 
vantage. And,  perhaps,  during  the  twenty 
y«asa  that  succeeded  the  ereclioD  of  the 
aee  of  Baltimore,  though  there  was  a  consi- 
derable increase  of  congregations  and  of  re- 
ligious opportunities,  there  was  a  vast  loss 
to  the  church,  because  there  was  not  a  body 
of  cleicy  Bufficieaily  numerous  and  per- 
fecilv  ntled  to  attend  the  emigrants  that  ar- 
rived from  Germany  and  from  Ireland. 

Another  great  source  of  mischief  was  the 
Ions  of  orphan  children,  even  in  those  places 
where  Catholic  congregations  were  formed 
and  priests  were  found;  these  children  were 
placed  in  public  or  sectarian  inslilulions, 
and  almost  universally  lost  for  ever  to  the 
church. 

Another  may  be  added,  that  although 
there  was  a  bishop,  yet  the  peculiarity  of  his 
ciccumstaaces  confioed  him  almost  exdu- 
sivety  to  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity,  whilst 
his  diocesB,  which  was  as  extensive  as  half 
of  Enrope,  could  bj  no  means  have  the 
advantage  of  his  episcopal 
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SECTION  VI. 

Betoke  I  leave  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
roust  notice  the  foundation  thai  was  laid  for 
much  subseyuent  misehier  by  the  cause 
^ven  for  serious  and  anli-Cainolic  usurpa- 
tions of  trustees  of  church  property,  and  for 
the  schisms  and  disgraceful  quarrels  in 
churches. 

I  bave  previously,  in  a  general  manner 
noticed  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  our 
le^l  principles  and  provisions  respecting 
property  amongst  some  of  the  clergy.  I 
may  here  observe,  once  fot  all,  that  unfor- 
tunately these  principles  and  provisions 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  some 
places  (o  this  day.  I  do  not  know  any  sys- 
tem more  favourable  to  the  securilyof  reli- 
gious rights  and  of  church  property  than 
uiat  of  the  American  law.  I  have  consulted 
eminent  jurists  upon  the  subject,  I  have 
closely  studied  il,  and  have  acted  accordii^ 
to  its  provisions  in  various  circumstances, 
favourable  and  unfavourable,  during  sevenu 
years,  and  in  many  of  the  details  and  as  a 
whole,  I  prefer  it  to  the  law  of  almost  every 
Catholic  country  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. I  think,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  perhaps  two  states,  that  it  is  a  more 
honest,  fair,  and  liberal  system.  Like  any 
other,  it  is  liable  to  be  aoused,  and  some- 
times the  prejudices  of  the  individual  will 
accompany  him  to  the  bench  or  to  the 
jnry-box;  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
system.  I  shall  give  you  an  outline  of  its 
principles. 

The  government  of  each  stale  is  that 
which  is  to  be  considered  the  ori^al  sove- 
reign; it  pre-existed  to  the  federation,  and 
divested  itself  not  of  this  sovereignly,  but  of 
the  exercise  of  some  of  its  powers,  upon 
entering  into  the  confederacy ;  and  a  new 
power,  viz.,  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  was  subseguendy  created,  for  the 

Eurpoee  of  exercising  those  sovereign  attri- 
utes  of  whose  use  the  several  stales  had 
debarred  themselves.  They  not  only  did 
not  give  to  the  general  goveniraent  any 
authority  in  religious  concerns,  but  expressly 
stipulated  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  the  eWablishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 
Thus,  whatever  authority  agoverimient  may 
righttully  possess  in  this  respect,  resides  in 
the  soverd  state  sovereignties;  and  in  fact, 
they  all  at  present  act  upon  the  principle 
of  the  above  prohibitory  enactment.  The 
stale  does  not  then  interfere  with  religion, 
which  it  considers  to  be  the  concern  of  each 
individnal  in  his  private  capacity,  and  il 
leaves  him  in  perfect  freedom  of  worship, 
provided,  that  m  the  exercise  of  this  free- 
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dam,  he  will  not  disturb  the  public  peace, 
or  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  his  fellow- 
cilizens.  The  state  also  considers  leligion 
to  be  uaeiiil  to  society,  and,  therefore,  an 
object  for  vrliich  a  number  of  individuals, 
having  common  opinions  and  common 
principles,  may  lawmllj  and  beueficiaUy 
associate ;  and  it  considers  that  assaciiLtions 
so  formeo  ought  to  be  protected  by  securing 
ths  proper^  or  funds  which  they  may  con- 
secrate to  tnia  objectj  as  well  as  oy  allowing 
ihem  full  opportunity  of  piacliaing  their 
rites  and  ceremonies  according  to  their  own 
views  of  propriety  and  utility,  provided  they 
do  not  thereby  disturb  the  good  order  of 
Mci«ty.  The  state,  however,  does  no 
coenise  in  any  society  thus  formed,  anv 
individual  or  class  of  persona  as  veHtBO  witn 
more  power  than  another,  or  as  having  any 
light  not  common  la  every  other  member, 
unless  such  power  or  right  be  created  or 
recognised  by  the  society  itself.  The  state 
recognises  in  each  society  thus  formed  the 
right  to  make  for  itself  a  constitution  or 
form  of  government,  and  by-laws  for  the 
maaagenentof  its  own  concerns;  andw^ien 
they  are  regalarly  made,  a  reoogni^es  their 
force  within  that  oody ;  and  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  williog  to  giant  the  privilege  of 
incorporation  to  religious  congregations 
upon  (be  priaciples  hece  exhibited. 

Upon  these  principleB,  there  is  no  difR- 
culty  for  a  body  of  Catholics  to  assemble, 
to  form  ihsmseives  mto  an  association,  to 
leco^ise  the  power  of  their  Pope,  of  their 
bishop,  of  their  prKSts,  and  the  several 
rights  of  each  individual  or  body  According 
to  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  iheir 
church;  they  can,  without  departing  from 
that  doctrine  or  discipline  regulate  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  properlv  is  lo  be  held,  aod 
how  it  shall  be  managecl,  and  can  eslablish 
roles  to  restrict  and  to  direct  its  managers. 
In  a  word,  thev  con  voluntarily  bind  them- 
selves by  special  acts  to  maintain  and  ob- 
serve the  whole  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
their  church,  and  can  regulate  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  admitted  4  member  of  iKeir 
association  without  his  undertaking  this 
obligatian^  ot  dull  continue  a  member  if  he 
violates  his  contract  for  such  obpervanco. 

By  this  process  of  American  law,  no  per- 
son is  obliged  to  belong  lo  an;y  celigmus 
society  OKcept  he  shall  desire  it  himself, 
and  he  cannot  obtmde  himself  upon  any 
religious  society  which  is  not  willing  to  re- 
ceive him,  or  wtioM  constitulion  he  violates: 
and  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  Uale  must, 
should  questions  of  litigation  arise,  govern 
their  decisions  b^  tlie  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  society  itself,  provided  these 
laws  M  not  incomnatible  with  the  laws  of 


the  particular  slate  or  of  the  United  States. 
But  where  the  society  makes  no  conslitn- 
lion,  or  does  not  adopt  any  special  reguls- 
lions,  but  merely  has  persons  chosen  aa 
trustees  lo  manage  its  concerns,  without 
any  special  restrictions ;  these  tnistees  have 
the  power  to  make  all  regulations  and  to 
change  them  as  they  may  think  proper, 
daring  the  term  for  which  they  have  been 
chosen.  Thus  there  may  be  truMees  with 
limited  powers  in  some  churches,  and  in 
ottiers  their  powers  may  be  altogelhej  un- 
defined. 

The  Catholics,  desirous  of  securing  their 
property  in  the  like  manner  as  all  other 
religious  congregations  were  doing,  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  lef^latures  of  the 
states  to  have  it  vested  m  incorporated 
trustees,  lo  be  elected  by  themselves,  but 
they  seldom  or  never  made  any  special  con- 
stitution or  laws  to  regulate  or  to  restrict  the 
power  thus  conferred ;  or  if  they  did  make 
any  regulations,  they  were  altogether  loow 
and  by  no  means  suSicienlly  precise  or 
technically  drawn;  and  thus  me  power  of 
(he  trustees  generally  became  unlimited :  it 
Butendedj  if  they  chose  to  use  it,  over  pro- 
perty, priests,  bishops,  and  every  person 
and  tbmg  that  belonged  to  the  society. 
This,  you  will  clearly  perceive,  was  not  a 
fault  of  the  law,  but  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  not  BO  applying  its  provisions  as 
to  suit  the  doctrine  ana  discipline  of  our 
churob,  And  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  for  a  considerable  period,  no  chui^tea 
in  the  Union  had  been  more  n^ligentlj 
manwed  in  this  respect  than  those  of  tl^ 
Catholics;  nor  is  it,  even  at  this  day,  so 
easy  10  persuade  some  who  have  much  in- 
fluence in  their  direction,  that  the  property 
can  be  better  protected  by  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  law,  than  by  expedients. 

The  evils  arising  from  this  ill-digesied 
description  of  trusteeship  cAusad  immense 
detriment  during  the  inrancy  of  the  Ameri- 
can church ;  nor  are  they  merely  a  part  of 
the  history  of  days  that  are  passed  awa^. 
Men  in  several  instances,  well-diaposed  m 
regard  U>  religion,  but  by  no  means  suffi- 
ciently informed  of  what  was  required  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  whose  mith  they 
held,  acting,  as  they  imagined  for  its  in- 
terests, began  to  copy  the  regulations,  and 
to  follow  the  example  of  Protestant  ohuichee, 
and  to  consider  their  own  clergy  aa  a  spe- 
cies of  servants  to  perform  religious  services 
in  the  way  that  they  deemed  most  conve- 
nient; they  next  proceeded,  uodw  the  pre- 
text of  relieving  the  clergy  frotn  temponl 
cares,  to  exclude  them  from  any  share  in 
the  deliberations  on  the  mana^emeiri  of 
church  concerns,  though  they  forgot  Ih«r 
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own  assumed  principles  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  funds  or  lo  make  (^ol- 
iections:  for  on  such  occasions  Ihe  clergy 
were  expected  to  be  drudftes;  and  if  the 
income  was  diminished,  ot  ihal  money  was 
wanted  to  pay  debts,  or  to  make  repairs,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  the  reduction  of  the 
elergyman'fi  (alary  ivas  the  most  obvious 
and  natural  way  to  relieve  themselves. 
This  necessarily  created  discontent  and  es- 
trangement :  and  if  the  clergyman  com- 
plained, he  was  said  lo  be  avaricious  and 
worirtly-minded ;  if  their  right  lo  change  his 
aaga  at  their  own  caprice  was  denied,  the 
clergy  was  said  lo  be  ambitious  and  despo- 
tic, njid  the  trustees  soon  claimed,  and,  in 
5oine  instances,  attempted  to  dismiss  the 
priest,  without  even  regarding  the  rt"hi8  of 
tne  bishop,  or  the  doctnnes  of  their  church. 
They  have  in  several  instances  intruded 
.bad  men,  men  devoid  of  mission,  havin" 
no  jurisdiction,  and  have  frequently  wasted 
la:ge  siyns  of  the  church  income  in  support- 
ing schisms,  and  in  persecuting  their  lawful 
pastors.  At  this  moment  there  are  many 
men  living  in  several  parts  of  the  Union, 
who,  in  the  sight  of  God;  are  bound  to  make 
heavy  restitution  to  rehgion  for  the  share 
ivhien  they  have  had  in  such  disgraceful 
and  mischievous  practices.  Many  persons 
who  were  the  leaders  or  conspicuous  mem- 
bers amongst  the  schismatics  on  such  occa- 
sions, were  persons  totally  bereft  of  faith. 
men  bom  of  Catholic  pareuts,  and  educated 
in  the  Catholic  church,  hut  who  had  by  the 
influence  of  bad  reading,  oF  bad  com- 
panions, or  of  their  own  immorality  lost 
their  faith,  and  laughed  at  the  practices  of 
that  religion  which  the^  however  by  money 
contributed  to  sustain,  in  order,  as  tney  sain, 
that  it  might  preserve  their  wives  virtuous, 
and  iheir  children  and  servants  in  obedi- 
ence. Such  men  may  be  seen  lounging  in 
ihe  vicinity  of  the  church,  or  carelessly,  or 
curiously  gazing  within  its  precincts  half  a 
dozen  times  in  the  year;  but  whenever  a 
schism  was  meditated,  or  a  turmoil  excited, 
no  persons  were  more  ready  than  were 
these  "  Catholic  atheists"  to  be  in  the  fore- 
nio«t  ground  to  protect  their  rights,  to  aid 
relicion,  and  to  preserve  liberty,  by  opposing 
the  Dishiop,  by  humblin"  the  priest,  and  by 
teaching  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  the 
proper  mode  of  governing  the  Catholic 
church!!!  I  give  you  in  this  but  a  brief  and 
an  imperfect  outline  of  what  my  own  regis- 
ter would  show  during  a  part  of  ray  own 
administration,  I  will  not,  however,  deny 
that  in  some  instances  clergymen  have  for- 
gotten the  boundary  of  then  sphere,  and 
endeavonred  to  encroach  upon  that  of  the 
laity,  but  had  a  report  been  made,  as  was 


fitting,  to  tlie  bishops,  the  remedy  would 
have  bfen  quickly  and  effectually  applied. 
Hence  I  was  convinced  at  an  early  period 
of  my  administration,  that  the  remedy  which 
was  most  natural,  most  safe,  easiest,  and 
most  consonant  lo  our  legal  position,  was  to 
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uui  ui'L.iii>i-^  titiu  ui^'iplinc.  and  to  have  it 
so  adopted  as  to  be  legally  binding,  and 
le^lly  protective  for  both. 

I  will  here  remark,  that  although  in  many 

filaces  the  clergy  appear  lo  have  done  very 
ittle,  if  anjihing  to  provide  legal  security 
for  their  rights,  some  of  their  cunning 
would-be-masters  have  been  e.^ceedingly 
ingenious  to  procure  a  legal  provision  for 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  priests  or  bishops 
from  any  share  in  the  administration  of 
church  goods  or  property.  I  have  seen 
some  very  curious  specimens  of  this  in  the 
legislation  of  Louisiana,  where  to  the  casual 
obser\'er  the  provisions  would  appear  to  be 
merely  the  suggestion  of  ordinary  prudence 
for  the  respectable  and  useful  administra- 
tion of  church  affairs ;  yet  it  is  in  reality  the 
studied  deceitful  cover  which  has  been 
flung  over  mean  and  tyrannical  usurpation, 
and  IS  perfectly  in  keeping  with  that  spirit 
which  in  so  many  other  regions  has,  under 
the  pretext  of  giving  honour  and  protection 
to  the  church,  subjected  it  to  the  worst  des- 
potism of  the  slate. 

The  ill-regulated  system  to  which  I  have 
thus  advened,  has  proved  lo  be  a  source  of 
great  disaster,  of  many  scandals,  and  of 
several  schisms  in  the  United  States,  and 
has  estranged  great  numbers  from  the 
church,  by  disgusting  many  respectable  and 
peaceable  members,  by  driving  many  of 
the  schismatics  into  heresy,  and  by  foment- 
ing, not  only  a  spirit  of  disorder,  of  anarchy, 
and  of  contempt  for  discipline,  but  an  es- 
trangement from  religious  practices,  an 
absence  from  the  sacraments,  and  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  piety,  in  comparison  to 
which  the  gross  mismanagement  of  funds 
and  other  temporal  losses  are  a  mere  insigni- 
ficant trifle.  Yet  even  in  this  respect  the 
detriment  has  been  very  serious,  and  the 
respectability  which  a  congregation  loses 
by  an  exhibition  of  this  description  is  not  to 
be  regained  by  several  years  of  subsequent 
good  conduct. 

At  the  first  provincial  council  of  Balti- 
more, in  1829,  the  present  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Slates,  then 
attorney-general  of  Maryland,  together  with 
two  other  respectable  Catholic  lawyers, 
having  been  consulted  upon  the  subject  of 
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50  securing  church  proper^  aa  to  insure 
also  tlio  observance  of  out  peculiar  dis- 
cipline,  gave  their  advice.  There  wae. 
however,  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
nearly  all  (he  prelates  then  ai!eembled,  to 
adopt  its  principles  as  a  regulation.  Bui, 
though  at  present  a  conEideiable  diversity 
of  practice  prevails  in  the  several  diocesses 
of  tne  Union,  there  is  much  greater  hamiony 
upon  this  subject  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laity :  there  is  very  little  agitation  of  the 
subject,  the  former  disputes  have  been  ami- 
cably selded,  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  great  probability  of  new  differences 
arising;  mutual  confidence,  a  disposition  to 
mutual  respect  and  recognition,  a  more 
creditable  zeal  for  the  order  and  discipline 
of  the  church  on  the  part  of  the  laitv,  are 
the  symptoms  thai  give  aasurance  of  better 
times;  and  in  most  placen,  the  experience 
of  the  good  that  has  been  produced  by  this 
line  ofconduct,  not  only  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  church,  the  benefit  to  religion,  the 
charity  and  affection  of  individuals,  but 
also  in  the  respectability  which  it  brings  to 
the  church  and  to  its  members,  as  welL  as 
the  spirit  of  piety  which  exists,  would  be 
sufficient  to  outweigh  all  the  enorts  which  . 
could  be  rnado  to  reproduce  such  disgrace- 
fill  contests  aa  those  that  for  years  had  dis- 
tracted and  disgraced  some  of  our  churches, 
and  tended  to  destroy  our  religion. 

I  have  been  exceedingly  tedious  in  the 
details  that  I  have  given:  but  I  fell  it  better 
to  give  you  the  history  of  the  church,  that 
you  may  be  j^onrselvea  able  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  rather  than  to  give  you 
my  opinions,  witnout  laying  before  you  the 
ground  upon  which  I  found  them.  It  now 
remains  for  me  to  lake  as  rapid  a  view  as  I 
can,  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  erection  of  the  metropolis  of  Baltimore 
and  the  first  suffragan  sees  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Bardslown. 

In  1808,  the  number  of  Catholics  had 
considerably  increased,  especially  in  the 
large  towna  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  in 
the  regions  west  of  Vi^inia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Holy  See  considered  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  Bishop  Carroll  and  of  his  coadjutor  Bishop 
Neale,  to  erect  new  sees  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  in  Bardstown,  in 
the  slate  of  Kentucky.  In  the  next  year, 
Baltimore  was  created  a  metropolitan  see, 
and  Doctor  Carroll  dignified  with  the  title 
of  archbi^op.  Two  French  priests,  who 
had  laboureo  with  /eaT,  assiduity,  priva- 
tions, and  success  upon  those  missions, 
were  appointed  to  Boston  and  Bardstown, 
The  names  of  Cheverus  and  of  Flaget  are 
sutHcient  to  exhibit  the  wisdom  of  that 


selection;  nor  were  they  the  only  priests  of 
that  description  then  to  be  found  upon  those 
missions.  Doctor  Matignon,  of  Boston,  was 
one  of  the  same  class,  and  whose  humility 
and  love  for  Doctor  Cheverus,  procured  tbu 
the  latter  should  lake  the  place  for  which 
he  had  himself  been  designated.  Two  Irish 
priests  were  nominated  tor  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Concannon,  who,  tbou^ 
the  first  Bishop  of  New  York,  never  beheld 
his  see;  he  was  consecrated  in  Rorne,  and 
died  in  Naples,  on  his  way  to  America. 
Dr.  Egan  was  the  first  Bishop  of  PhUadel- 
phia;  the  few  years  of  his  administration 
were  years  of  difficulty.  Doctor  Connelly 
succeeded  to  New  York ;  and  therefore, 
upon  his  arrival,  may  be  considered  the 
first  that  eutered  unon  its  administration. 
Everybody  admired  nJs  virtue,  his  humility, 
and  his  exertions  in  dischaigmg  the  duties 
of  the  confessional,  and  attending  the  sick; 
but  he  was  not  generally  considered  to  be 
a  prelate  acquainted  with  missions,  and 
fitted  to  form  a  new  and  extenEive  diocess. 
One  or  two  of  his  priests,  howerer,  were 
efficient  and  active,  and  much  is  due  to  the 
zeal   and  prudence  of  one   of  them  who 

fovemed  the  diocess  in  times  of  difficulties, 
etween  his  deatli  and  the  nomination  ol' 
his  successor.  Philadelphia  got  into  great 
disorder,  from  whose  consequences  it  wa;: 
not  easy  to  relieve  it.  The  South  demanded 
or^nizalion.  New  Orleans  was  committed 
to  Dr.  Dubourg,  a  man  of  the  most  exten- 
sive views:  but  he  was  without  priests  or 
means,  and  encountered  many  difficulties, 
he  retired  to  St.  Louis,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  see,  where  numbers  of  Carb- 
olics, principally  Irish,  Germans,  and  Cana- 
dians, had  begun  to  congregate,  Charleston 
and  Richmond  were  created  about  live 
years  after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Carroll, 
who  may  jusdy  be  styled  the  father  of  ibe 
struggling  church.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  writer  of  this  to  pass  judgment  upon 
others;  but  he  thinks  that,  amongst  otner 
mistakes,  the  opposition  to  the  separati; 
administration  of  this  latter  diocess,  bv 
causing  its  bishop  to  return  to  Ireland  ^ 
soon  as  he  could  obtain  permission  from 
the  Holy  See,  has  been  by  no  means  fiiTour- 
able  to  the  maintenance  of  reli^on  in  the 
slate  of  Virginia.  This  mistake  is  about  to 
be  remedied,  but  the  past  cannot  be  re- 
Still  tlie  emigration  incteaaed  with  a 
wonderful  rapidity;  the  sees  of  Cincinnati 
and  of  St.  Louis  were  ne.tt  created ;  Florida 
was  ceded  to  the  United  Stales,  but  year- 
elapsed,  churches  were  vacant,  property 
was  lost,  and  usurpations  took  place  before 
the  see  of  Mobile  was  created,  and  it  was 
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then  only  a  binhop  who  was  established, 
without  a  clergy.  It  is  but  a  short  time 
aince  Detroit  has  been  created  iiito  a  see, 
and  Vijicennes  has  a  daily  increasing  popu- 
lation of  Irish  and  German  Catholics  pour- 
ing in  upon  ila  fertile  vieinily.  Railroads 
are  now  added  to  the  canals  that  previously 
eiiHled;  the  iniercourse  with  Europe,  and 
thefacmlies  of  passage  have  wonderlally  in- 
creased. The  population,  which  fifty  years 
ago  was  three  millions,  is  this  day  nearly 
seventeen,  almost  a  sixfold  increase.  Tlie 
Catholic  settlers  have  been  spread  in  thou- 
«ands  of  places,  not  one-third  of  which  can 
be  attended  to  by  the  clergy  of  the  country, 
and  the  consequences  are  too  plain  to  be 
called  into  doubt.  There  is  no  question 
with  regard  to  the  increase  of  Catholics, 
the  erection  of  churches,  the  organization 
of  establishments,  but  the  question  is,  has 
there  not  been  a  real  and  serious  losfl,  by 
reason  of  the   want  of  a  clergy,   and   by 


t  only  real,  but  exceedingly 

The  principal  cau!>es  of  these  evils  1  con- 
sidered to  be,  1st.  The  pouring  in  of  vast 
numbers  of  Catholic  emigrants  upon  a  coun- 
try, where  noihing  had  been  previously 
done  to  enable  them  to  practise  the  duties 
of  their  religion,  but  where  every  obstacle 
existed  to  render  its  profes^on  and  its  prac- 
lice  exceedinglyinconvenient,  especially  to 
strangers.  2d.  The  want  of  opportuniiy  for 
the  education  of  children  ot  Catholics  in 
the  religion  of  (heir  parents.  3d,  The  ev- 
posure  of  the  numerous  orphans  left  by 
emigrant  Catholics,  whose  death,  or  mis- 
fortunes or  criminality,  left  those  unfortunate 
children  to  be  educi^ed  in  public  instilu- 
tions  uncongenial  to  the  religion  of  their 
parents.  4th.  The  want  of  a  clergy  sufB- 
ciently  numerous   to  meet  the  demands 


e  able  to  act  with  judgment,  and 
many  instances  badly  acquanited  with  (he 
language,  often  incapable  of  giving  public 
instruction,  and  not  sufficiently  aware  of  (he 
nature  of  the  government,  the  law,  or  (he 
genius  of  the  country.  5th.  The  invasion  of 
this  mission  by  many  priests,  who  in  Europe 
<vere  foimd  to  be  incorrigibly  bad,  or  unable 
lo  act  e.<ccept  imder  ihe  guiiiance  of  others. 
6(h.  Injudicious  appointments  to  places  of 
ad  ministration.  7ih.  The  want  of  mutual 
confidence  and  co-operation,  arising  from 
throwing  together  people  of  seveml  nations 
well-disposed  and  zealous,  yet  having  too 
many  points  of  peculiar  habits  and  divided 
interest  to  allow  their  sufficiently  acting  in 
a  body.  8ih.  The  vigilance,  activity,  we^th. 


and  co-operation  of  the  various  Protestant  ' 
EKicieties,  which,  (hough  divided  in  religious 
belief,   still  are  united   in   every  effort  to 
weaken  or  oppose  the  Catholics. 

I  have  also,  after  long  e.vamination,  laid 
before  (he  holy  &ther  what  I  considered 
to  be  the  indication  of  a  simple  and  prao- 
ticable  remedy  for  some  of  those  evils,  not 
only  in  the  United  Slates,  but  over  a  far 
wiaer  range  of  missions  which  suffer  most 
severely,  m  many  instances,  from  umilar 
causes.  In  doing  so,  I  consider  that  I  have 
done  all  that  is  required  of  me.  I  have 
honestly  eypressed  my  view  of  what  I  was 
bound  to  examine;  I  shall  feel  well  pleased 
if  a  heller  remedy  can  be  devised  than  that 
which  I  have  suggested ;  and  if  my  opinions 
shall  be  considered  unfounded,  or  my  views 
lo  be  incorrect,  or  my  propositions  imprac- 
ticable, I  shall  at  least  feci  that  I  have  done 
all  that  my  situation  required  or  permitted 
me  to  do ;  and  shall  endeavour  within  my 
own  sphere  lo  discharge  my  duty  in  (he 
best  way  that  I  can,  satisfied  that  they  who 
dilfer  from  me  in  opinion,  are  actuated  by 
the  best  motives,  and^re  at  least  equally 
gifted  as  I  can  pretend  to  be,  vrith  ihe 
faculties  of  observation  and  reflection,  and 
that  in  due  time  proper  remedies  wilt  be 
applied  to  evils  which  all  acknowledge  to 
be  in  e.xislence  and  more  or  less  powerfid 
operation.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  ex- 
press my  opinion  of  what  your  society  has 

I  consider  its  existence  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  conferred  upon  religion  in 
tne  United  States,  and  its  continued  axet- 
fions  a(  this  moment  to  be  not  only  highly 


active  opposition  ( 
faith  has  been  excited  and  strengthened, 
since  they  have  observed  that  we  have 
been  aided  by  our  friends  in  Europe,  and 
they  have  by  their  supporters  been  greatly 
sustained  in  their  eflbrts.  Should  we  then 
be  abandoned  at  such  a  moment,  our  power 
to  resist  them  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  it  would  be  questionable  whether  your 
former  generosity  would  not  prove  in  its 
results  more  injurious  to  religion  than  it  has 
been  beneficial.  However,  I  have  no  fears 
upon  this  head;  (he  principles  by  which 
you  are  guided,  and  the  motives  by  which 
you  are  urged  to  action  are  my  assurance. 
Vou  are  instigated  by  the  love  of  God,  by 
the  love  of  your  neighbour,  by  the  zeal  of 
religion,  by  the  affection  of  charity.  You 
are  ^ided  by  those  maxims  of  prudence 
which  withhold  you  from  interfering  in  what 
is  not  your  province,  whilst  they  make  you 
active  in  yonr  proper  sphere.  You  have 
procured  means  for  those  who  were  desti- 
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Uite,  and  entniaied  iheir  application  to  ihe 

auihoriiy  which,  by  the  Oiscipliiie  of  ihe 
church,  nad  the  right  nnd  power  for  i is  super- 
intendence.  Ifanvmislakeshave  been  com- 
mitted in  Ibe  diiioim^menl,  the  fault  is  not 
yours ;  but  you  have  full  merit  of  the  bounty 
that  emanated  from  your  generous  charily, 
nor  are  you  without  your  consolations.  You 
have  built  churches,  you  have  erected  semi- 
iiariea,  you  have  eualained  missions,  you 
have  created  convents,  you  have  establish- 
ed schools,  you  have  saved  orphans  from 
temporal  misery  and  from  eternal  ruin,  you 
have  caused  those  who  were  blind  to  eee 
the  error  in  which  they  were,  you  have 
roused  from  their  lethargy  those  whorse  ears 
bad  been  long  closed,  to  hear  the  lesitniony 
of  truth,  the  terrors  of  judgment,  aiid  the 
invitations  of  virtue.  Yon  have  made  those 
who  before  were  not  able  to  move  in  the 
service  of  their  God,  now  to  run  in  the  way 
of  bi«  commandments.  You  have  caused 
ihe  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  the  poor,  the 
neglected,  and  the  forlorn ;  in  many  a  spot 
you  have  made  what  had  been  a  de^rt,  to 
bloom  with  the  verdure  of  religion,  to  swell 


with  the  buds  of  virtue,  to  blossom  the 

flowers  of  good  woike,  to  spread  abroad  die 
fragrance- of  good  example,  and  lo  bring 
foiui  the  fruits  worthy  of  redemption.  Thau- 
sands  who  sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  deatli  lift  their  hands  to  hlesa  you,  for  the 
light  and  the  warmth  which  they  now  eojoy 
from  the  splendour  of  the  orient  which  has 
beamed  upon  them.  You  have  already 
done  much  to  alleviate  the  misery  and  to 
check  the  devastation  which  have  loii^ 
desolated  the  western  hemisphere.  Even 
now  a  mighty  change  has  been  effected, 
and  you  were  amongst  those  who  first  pro- 
cured and  fumishea  the  means  that  con- 
tributed to  its  production.  Go  on,  then,  witii 
incTeased  zeal  and  redoubled  activity,  and 
he  assured  that  the  good  men  in  whom 
vou  confide  will,  under  the  guidance  of 
lieaien,  discover  and  adapt  tho  best  mode 
of  applying  your  benefactions  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

^Vith  sentiments  of  high  esteem, 
And  alTeclion  in  Christ, 

t  JoiiK,  Bis/ioii  0^  CharledCKi. 

Rome.  Sepiember2<lili.  1836. 


A  BRIEF  ACCOLiNT  OF  THE 

INTRODUCJION  OF  THE   CATHOLIC    KELIGIOK  INTO   THK 
STATES  OF  N.  CAROLINA,  S.  CAROLINA,  AND  GEORGIA; 


ie  Ca<holic  religion  inn 
piiUijililei  turn),  in  DuUii 


[The  account  of  die  inlrodiiciii 
etc..  wsa  publifhril  hj-  Dr.  l^neliii 
on  till  wiy  lo  Rome,  in  ihe  year  1 


The  diocess  of  Charleston  comprehends 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
three  of  the  most  important  slates  of  the  , 
Confederation.  I'heirrespeclivepopuii  ' 
by  the  census  taken  in  the  year  ISl^  „,  , 
North  Carolina,  738,-170 — South  Caroluia,  ■■ 
591,458 — Georgia,  5I6,50J — making  a  lolal 
of  1,836,433  souls;  being  an  increase  of 
353,875  over  the  census  of  1830,  and  about 
one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
of  the  United  Stales,  which,  by  the  la.>;l 
census,  was  12,S5ij,407  souls,  dwelling  in 
twenty-four  states,  three  territories,  and  the 
federal  district,  the  northern  boundary  is 
the  line  which  divides  North  Carolina  from 
Yirignia:  this  line  runs  west  from  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  latitude  of  36°  30'  N.  The 
southern  boundarj-  is  the  St.  Mary's  river,  I 
which  divides  the  state  of  Georgia  from  the  ' 


ths  Stales  of  North  Caralina. 
,  duriti);  bis  short  may  in  Irelanil. 


territory  of  Florida,  about  »\  degrees  south 
of  the  above  line.  It  stretches  on  the  ea»I 
nig  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  a  little  north 
of  Currituck  Inlet,  nearly  south,  as  fu  a> 
Cape  Hatteras,  and  thence  southwesL  an 
e.\teiit  of  upwards  of  500  miles,  haviti"  a 
considerable  number  of  ports;  the  principal 
of  which  are,  Edenton,  Washington,  New- 
beni,  and  Wilmin<fton,  in  North  Carolina: 
Georgetown^  Charleston,  and  Beaufori,  in 
South  Carolina;  Savannah,  Darien,  amJ  Si. 
Mary's,  in  Georgia.  Its  boundaries  oil  the 
west  are  the  state  of  Tennessee,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  Bald  Mountain.-. 
aiid  then  by  the  Iron  or  Smoky  Mountains, 
to  a  point  where  they  strike  the  35th  de^rei* 
of  latitude,  upon  wliich  parallel  the  Tine 
westward,  to  a  phice  called  Nicajack. 
the  Tennessee  river,  between  the  de- 
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erees  of  86  and  86  longitnda,  west  froni 
Greenwich:  from  ihia  point  in  the  etaie  of 
TennMsee,  it  i«  Be[>anted  from  the  slate  r>f 
Alabuna  by  «  straight  line  ranning  nearly 
south  till  it  strikes  the  Chattahoochie  nver, 
at  a  place  called  Miller's  Bend,  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  83d  degree  of  latitude :  from 
diis  spot  the  river  itself  is  the  boundary,  as 
it  proceeds  to  discharge  itself  into  the  Gulf 
ofMeKico,  throach  Apalachicola  Bay. 

The  number  of  Catholics  spread  ihronsh 
this  large  extent  of  comitiy  is  small  indeed ; 
few  diocesses  have  so  large  space  of  terri- 
tory, few  hftTS  so  small  a  Catnolic  popula- 
tion. At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of 
1TT6,  it  might  be  said  that  there  was 
scarcely  one  member  of  our  church  in  what 
is  now  the  diocees  of  Charieslon :  still  later, 
the  tenets  of  thai  church  were  scarcely 
known;  the  most  strange  notions  were 
entertained  respecting  itie  doctrines  and 
practices    of   Roman   Catholics,    and    the 


sketch  or  outline  of  the  curly  religious 
history  of  the  three  slates,  will  show  the 
nature  of  these  difficulties. 

The  Carolinaa  were  settled  as  a  colony 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  by 
English  emigrants;  the  peAal  Laws  against 
CaUiolics  were  then  in  full  force,  and  the 
hatred  to  their  religion  was  violent  in  Great 
Britain :  it  was  considered  indeed  doing  a 
service  to  God  and  to  the  state,  to  oppress 
them ;  to  keep  this  spirit  in  full  vigour,  the 
grossest  misrepresentalions  of  our  doctrine 
wareBedulonslygolup  andcirculaled.  The 
pardon  of  sins,  ^ready  committed,  by  abso- 
lution obtained  for  money ;  leave  procured 
under  the  name  of  indulgence,  to  pterpe- 
trale  future  crimes  of  the  moat  atrocious 
description,  at  an  exceedingly  moderate 
charge ;  the  principles  that  no  faith  was  to 
be  kepi  with  heretics,  that  kings  or  princes 
who  were  not  obsequious  mitiiona  to  the 
Pope,  should  be  deposed,  and  ought  to  be 
killed,  that  ail  persons  who  ^rere  not  mem 
bers  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  conse 
quently  slaves  to  Rome,  should  be  exiermi 
nated  when  ever  an  opportunhy  offered  _ 
these  and  a  variety  of  similar  exhibitions. 
as  the  trvie  features  of  what  was  called 
'■poper)","  were  given  to  the  world,  as  the 
justincation  of  that  barbarous  coda  which 
then  di^raced  the  British  and  Irish  statute 
books.  Numbers  of  simple  and  well  dis- 
pKtsed  people,  who  had  no  means  of  de- 
tecting the  falsehoods,  sincerely  believed 
the  truth  of  statements  made  solemnly  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  from  the  pulpit,  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  even  introduced 
into  the  very  litursT  hy  which  they  ap- 


E roach  to  pay  homage  to  their  God.  The 
igh  Church  of  Eiigland  was  fostered  with 
peculiar  care  in  the  first  setllenients  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston ;  parishes  were 
laid  off  and  ample  provision  secured  for 
the  maintenance  of  clersy ;  the  laws  against 
Catholics  formed  a  portion  of  the  colonial 
code,  through  indeed  they  were  inopera- 
tive for  want  of  subjects  against  whom 
they  could  be  enforced.  As  the  colony 
increased  in  age  their  notions  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  became  inveterate  :  nor  was 
there  a  corrective  —  the  colony  received 
all  its  literature  from  the  mother  country. 
We  all  know  how  history  has  been  per- 
verted to  serve  the  purposes  of  what  was 
called  the  "  Reformation  of  religion."  and 
to  palliate  the  crimes  committed  ty  the 
dominant  party  in  Great  Britain;  even  the 
British  Parliament  has  lately  testified  against 
the  forgers  of  plots,  and  the  fabricators  of 
falsehoods,  by  doing  some  tardy  and  imper- 
fect nets  of  jualiee.     America  was  supplied 


dition  to  the  original  ■ 


1 ;  every  plot, 


of  a  meal-tub,  was  said  to  be  the 
villany  of  "papists."  No  wonder  that 
strange  notions  of  our  religion  should  be 
entertained  by  a  colony  thus  tutored  to  the 
detestation  of  a  calumniated  people ! 

Carolina,  however,  received,  as  an  ad- 


the  former  opinions  of  the  British  colonists. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz, 
vast  multitudes  of  the  Huguenots  left  their 
narive  country  sooner  than  abandon  their 
religious  tenets;  considerable  numbers  of 
the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  of  those 
e.Tpatriated  Protestants,  filled  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  injuries  they  had  sustained, 
went  to  accept  the  lands  which  were  as- 
signed them  in  this  new  region.  We  can 
easily  conceive  how  the  fpelings  of  grati- 
tude to  England,  a  great  similarity  ot  reli- 
S'ouB  principle,  a  spirit  of  retaliation  against 
ose  who  drove  them  from  their  fathers' 
land,  and  a  dislike  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
operated  upon  minds  equally  ardent  and 
susceptible.  Though  some  of  their  own 
clergy^  for  a  time,  afforded  them  the  pecu- 
liar ministrations  lo  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed, yet  gradually  ihey  intermingled  with 
the  Englii^h  settlers.  an<l  insensiblv  conform- 
ed to  the  English  liturgy,  and  adopted  the 
English  articles  of  belief;  so  that  a&et  the 
laps©  of  a  few  years  there  wasno  perce[)tible 
religious  distinction  between  the  coloni,«1s.* 
'[Since  ihe   period    when   iliis  accounc    was 

Sublishcd,  a  iiorlion  of  ihcir  dcscendania  have 
>rnied  a  dislinci,  Huguenot  congregalion] 
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Some  time  pubsecjuentlyto  this  settlement 

of  the  Huguenote,  il  viae  deemed  useful  to 
introduce  newsettlers  of  more  limited  means, 
but  of  a  Btunly  character,  to  form  a  bar- 
rier between  tiie  rich  planters  on  the  sea- 
coaat  and  the  tribei  of  Indians  who  then 
roamed  through  (he  western  regie 
Carolinas,  For  this  purpose  the  Protestants 
who  resided  in  the  uortnem  parts  of  Ulster 
in  Ireland,  were  considered  peculiarly  desi- 
rable ;  several  of  them  emigrated  and  re- 
ceived encouragement.  Not  beiu^  gener- 
ally descended  from  the  aboriginal  Irish, 
but  chiefly  from  the  Scotch  colonists,  who 
were  placed  upon  the  confiscated  lands  of 
the  northern  Irish  Catholics ;  they 
called  ScDich-Irish,  and  were  nearly  all 
Presbyterians.  Sevend  of  their  relations 
from  Scotland  soon  occupied  portions  of  the 
nountry  too,  and  large  numbers  of  Presby- 
terians from  the  Highlands  as  well  as  from 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  became  colonists 
of  this  new  r^ion.  From  this  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  il  was  morally  impossible  that 
any  accurate  notion  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
or  any  sentiment  in  its  favour,  could  be 
found  in  this  country.  This  was  the  result 
of  circumstances  over  which  the  colonists 
themselves  had  no  control. 

About  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Geor- 
'  yia  began  to  be  setlled  by  Oglethorpe,  who 
brought  his  coloniste  from  Great  Brita' 
and  they  were,  of  course,  similarly  circu 
slanced  with  their  Carolinian  neighbours, 
r^arded  their  opinions  and  feelings  in 
spect  to  the  Catholic  religion ;  but  there  wi 
other  causes  thai  greatly  contributed  to  n 
der  it  peculiarly  obno.tious  to  Georgians. 
Florida  was  then  in  the  occupation 
Spain,  and  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Catholic  and  the   Protestant   colonists   not 
having  been  agreed  upon,  each  endeavoured 
10   enter   upon  what  was   claimed   by  the 
c)ther.     The    enmitj   arising    from    border 
warfare  and  occasional   depredations,  was 
now  superadded  to  the  sectarian  hatred, 
and  the  rancorous  animosity  arising  from 
various  causes ;  all  seemed  to  merge  itself 
in  the  single  difTerence   of  religion.     Any 
one  who   considers  the  manner  in  which 
the  best  English  writers  of  that  unhappy 
period   described   the  Catholic   nations   of 
Europe,  and  attributed  their  fancied  evils  to 
their  debased  religion,  can  form  some  idea 
of  what  must  have  been  the  sentiments  of 
a  remote   adventurer,   whose   imagination 
had  been  filled  with  a  horror  and  contempt 
for  "Popery,"'  and  who  slept  upon  his  arms, 
to    be    continually    prepcu-ed    against    ihe 
treacherous    incursions    of   "  bloody    and 
faithless  Papists,  banded  together  for  his 
destmctiOD.'' 


As  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  the 
nations  from  which  Great  Britain  had  most 
to  apprehend  for  her  western  colonies,  anil 
as  she  was  frequently  engaged  in  wac  with 
them,  and  several  contests  had  taken  place 
in  the  new  worid  between  their  several  de- 
pendants, it  became  a  part  of  the  Fettled 
pqlicy  of  the  British  government  opoo  this 
ground,  an  well  as  for  the  causes  previously 
alluded  to,  to  excite  to  the  highest  pitch  thia 
sectarian  antipathy.  Let  any  one  cdlmly 
consider  the  iminterrupted  operation  of  these 
combined  causes  in  this  new  country,  with- 
out a  single  connteracling  circumstance ;  let 
him  reflect  that  every  book  that  mentioned 
the  Catholic  religion,  did  so  in  terms  of  con- 
tumely and  vituperation ;  that  every  ds* 
Bcription  which  was  given,  exhibited  il  as 
equally  inimical  to  civil  liberty,  to  religions 
truth,  to  pure  morality,  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  and  to  the  sanctity  of  God;  and  can 
he  be  astonished,  that  ajlier  the  lapse  of  ft 
a  century,  from  the  settlement  of  Carolioft, 
the  Catholic  religion  should  be  looked  upon 
as  an  intolerable  evil,  and  Catholics  them- 
selves as  the  very  outcasts  of  society* 
However  we  may  deplore  the  sad  mistakes 
of  a  people  thus  systematically  misinfonned 
and  excited,  we  must  abstain  from  their 
condemnation. 

It  isill  not,  after  this,  be  considered  very 
extraordinary,  that  in  her  Ust  of  charges 
against  the  British  monarch,  the  colony  of 
Georgia  should  have  inserted  one  imputinz 
to  him  the  design  of  subvening  liberty  and 
destroyuig  truth,  by  permitting,   e     ' 


itonisbment  that  in  Charleston,  two  men, 
who  were  discovered  to  be  Irish  Catholics, 
should  be  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
neeioes  ag^nsl  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
and  be  summarily  condemned  to  an  exhibi- 
tion in  tar  and  feathers,  and  subsequent 
banishment:  neither  will  it  excite  our  amaze- 
ment to  find,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  supposed  friends  of  the  King  of 
England,  as  well  as  his  ministers,  should 
be  shown  forth  in  the  same  city  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  Pope   and  the  devil, 

nd  in  iheir  joint  keeping.    These  occur* 

inces  took  place  in  the  year  1775. 
When  the  colonies  declared  themselves 

{dependent  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  there  were  very  few  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  territory  which  now  is  at- 
tached to  the  see  of  Charieston ;  and  these 
few  had  no  ministry.  It  will  be,  therefore, 
easily  seen,  that  for  an^  particular  purpoae, 
their  profession  of  behef^  would  have  been 
altogether  useless,  and  circumstanced  »s 
they  were,  it  would  have  been  atteitded  in 
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especially  in  the  Carolinae,  theii 
mi9  atiBOlulely  anknown  nat  only 
iieighboursof  otherieLigiouedenom 
but  they  in  most  inslanceB  did  not  know 
each  other.  Fifty  years  after  this  period, 
owing  to  Bimilar  causesj  the  writst  of  this 
sketch  has  frequently  discovered  and  intro- 
daced  to  each  other  as  Caibolica,  peraoiui 
who  had  durb^  several  yean  been  residiog 
in  the  BBine  vicinage  without  the  slightest 
sBspicioQ  on  the  part  of  either,  that  the 
other  was  of  the  sarae  religion  as  himself. 
In  many  instances  these  persons  intermar- 
ried with  those  of  other  reli^ons,  without 
even  intimaliiig  what  was  their  own,  and  at 
this  day  it  is  believed  not  to  be  an  exag- 
gsrated  estimale  to  state  that  in  this  diocese 
toe  descendants  of  Catbolica,  who,  by  rea- 
son of  the  nant  of  a  ministry,  now  belong 
to  other  denominationa,  are  four  times  as 
DDmerous  as  the  actual  number  of  those 
who  belong  to  the  church. 

When  the  colonies,  having  aiisened  their 
independence,  became  sovereign  states, 
each  of  them  formed  a  constitution  for  its 
ova  government ;  most  of  them  retained  in 
one  w4y  or  the  other  the  old  principle  of  ex- 
cluding Catholics  from  places  of  trust  or  of 
emolument;  but  in  the  subsequent  amend- 
ment of  those  constitutions,  the  better  sense 
[lightened  people  cast  awav 

of    Britisii    bigotry.      Nortn 

Carolina  still  retains  it  upon  ner  books,  as 
does  New  Jeisey ;  but  were  they  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  amending  their  funda- 
mental laws,  Ineso  blurs  would  quickly  be 
expunged.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
ihey  have  long  since  disappeared.  Yet  the 
consequences  of  degrading  enactments  will 
itol  always  cease  upon  me  repeal  of  tlu 
law  itself;  pubUc  opmion  may  demand  tin 
abolition  of  an  obnoxious,  or  of  a  disgrace- 
ful iitatnte,  and  yet  the  private  opinion  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  unchanged  as  to  sup- 
poseif  causes  which  produced  the  discarded 
provision.  The  folly  and  the  injustice  of 
the  exception  operated  the  change  in  the 
constitution,  though  unfortunately  the  no- 
tions respecting  the  errors  and  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  ScaHet  Lady  have  not  become 
antiquated,  thoush  they  are  corrected  lo  a 
Kieat  extent.  Thus,  though  there  has  not, 
unring  many  years,  existed  any  legal  im- 
pediment to  the  political  pti^ess  of  the 
Catholic,  yet  the  strong  current  of  popular 
opinion  set  strongly  against  him,  ana  still 
does  in  most  part  of  the  Southern  States. 
One  instance  out  of  many  is  noticed.  Only 
loar  or  five  years  have  elapsed  since,  in  one 


of  the  judicial  districts  of  South  Carolina,  a 
lawyer  caUed  upon  a  jury  to  acquit  his  client, 
who  was  charged  with  a  felony,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  only  testimony  which  would 
fasten  the  offence  upon  him,  was  that  of  a 
Catholic,  and  that  as  a  Catholic  was  not 
credible  upon  oath,  there  was  no  evidence 
to  sustain  a  conviction.  The  judge,  how- 
ever, differed  from  the  advocate,  and 
charged  the  jury  that,  to  his  own  knowledge, 
the  Maiement  was  unfounded,  for  that  Ca- 
tholics were  veiy  well  instructed  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  oath,  and  as  well  disposed  to 
revere,  its  sanction,  as  any  other  persons 
that  he    knew.      Shortly  afterwards,  that 

C'  idge  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  Catholic 
isnop,  with  a  recommendation  that  hs 
would  endeavour  to  preach  in  the  district, 
and  by  the  explanation  of  the  tenets  of  his 
church,  remove  the  prejudices  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  This  judge  was  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  English  Church,  and  the  descend- 
ant of  a  Huguenot 

Previons  to  the  year  1778,  several  re- 
ligious changes,  in  which  Catholics  had  no 
concern,  took  place:  as,  however,  their  con- 
sequences mignt  in  some  degree  be  exhibited 
inthe  variety  of  religious  denominations  now 
existing  in  those  three  slates,  and  thus  in  a 
measure  affect  Catholicism,  il  is  welt  lo  give 
a  few  lines  to  a  general  notice.  Whitfield  • 
and  Wesley,  the  great  founders  of  Method- 
ism, laboured  for  no  short  period,  and  with 
a  good  share  of  success  in  this  field;  the 
number  of  their  followers  was  considerable, 
and  in  several  places  no  other  form  of  re- 
Ugion  was  known.  The  structure  of  Me- 
thodism in  many  parts  of  the  colonies  dif- 
fered from  what  it  continued  to  be  in  the 
mother  country.  In  Great  Britain  there  were 
preachers,  who  excited  the  people  to  feel  a 
greater  interest  in  religion,  to  live  according 
to  a  prescribed  method,  and  lo  be  zealous 
for  the  conversion  of  others;  but,  properly 
speaking,  iha  sect,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
had  no  peculiar  clergy:  the  members  went 
to  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  for 
sacraments;  by  that  cleigy  their  children 
were  baptized-  from  that  clergy  they  re- 
ceived the  Lord's  supper;  and  not  only  did 
that  clergy  administer  sacraments  to  this 

feople,  but  by  them  they  were  married;  and 
y  them  were  buried.  For  the  colonies, 
however,  Mr,  Wesley  ordained  a  bishop, 
and  that  bishop  ordained  priests  and  dea- 
cons: thus  Methodism,  in  place  of  being,  as 
then  it  was  in  Europe,  a  mere  association 
of  the  more  pious  members  of  the  established 
church,  became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  separate  sect,  differing  from  that  by  law 
established,  very  little  in  its  articles  of  belief, 
but  very  considerably  in  its  discipline.    At 
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first  the  oi^;anizati<xi  was  not  full,  Dor  the 
eeparalion  campLele;  but  cisdually  the  form 
became  mora  dieliact,  ana  the  body  ha.d  its 

fiarta  made  perfect.  The  Church  of  Eag- 
and  did  not.  of  courae,  recognise  this  new 
hierarchy.  Though  it  behoved  Mr,  Wesley 
10  be  a  priest,  it  did  not  believe  that  he 
could  consecrate  a  bishop,  nor  could  it 
therefore  admit  thai  the  persons  whom  he 
uiulertook  to  ordain,  received  any  addition 
to  their  power,  or  any  authority  for  their 
mission,  by  the  iroposition  of  uiia  gentle- 
man's hands.  Mr.  Wesley  a^ued  upon  a 
principle  which  was  by  no  means  new 
amongst  Protestants,  that  the  necessity  of 
the  case  warranted  a  deviation  ftora  the  old 
institution,  and  supplied  whoever  might  be 
wanting  in  either  order  or  jurisdiction.  His 
follQwers  acquiesced,  became  as  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  sulGciency  of  their  own 
ordination  as  that  of  the  gentlemen  b^  whom 
they  were,  as  they  believed,  over  festidiouslv 
ojiposed;  and  ihey  were  fully  content  with 
the  ministrauons  of  their  new  and  zealous 
clergy,  whosa  activity,  eatnestness,  regular 
habits,  and  perseverance  soon  increased  llie 
numbers  of  their  adherents. 

The  Germans  have  sent  many  industrious 
and  active  settlers  to  this  new  hemisphere; 
and  considerable  numbers  of  them  took  up 
.  their  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Saran- 
nah,  which  separates  Geo^a  from  Soiuh 
Carolina.  Several  of  them  also  settled  in 
the  Catolinas.  They  of  course  were  Pro- 
testants, for  the  Catholics  were  inadmissible, 
except  in  Pennsylvania.  These  colonists 
introduced  Lutheranismj  ihey  had  iheirown 
pastors,  who  were  not  only  unroolesled,  but 
treated  with  conaiderable  kindness,  and  in 
many  instances  experienced  as  rauck  favour 
as  the  clergy  of  the  establishment. 

As  the  Indians  removed  towards  the  w 
and  the  trade  of  ihe  colonies  began  to 
crease,  migrations  &om  the  more  northern 
seldemenLi  introduced  Baptists  and  Inde- 
pendents :  they  too  received  a  tacit  perrois- 
mission,  and  occasional  eucoiuagement ;  so 
that,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  though 
the  English  form  of  Protestantism  was  "'    ' 
by  law  estabUshed  and  dominant,  yet  it 
far  from  being  that  which  was  professed  by 
the  larger  portion  of  the  colonists  of 
Carotin  as  and  Georgia. 

Periiaps  no  one  of  the  colonies,  at 
period,  stood  higher  than  South  Carolina 
in  literary  attainments,  polished  manners, 
high  and  generons  feelmgs,  and  all  that 
could  elevate  the  character  of  its  leading 
citizens.  The  planters  enjoyed  considerable 
wealth,  had  their  children  educated  in  the 
best  schools  in  England,  in  which  they  had 
themselves  altaioM  information  and  credit; 


ndthe 


thev  aUo  exercised  a  splesdid  ho^itality. 
ana  were  deservedly  esteemed  as  di^»osed 
Ltronise,  in  their  own  land,  liletaiufe 
the  fine  aits :  but  y«t  the  several  canses 
which  I  have  enumerated  led  them  to  con- 
sider the  Catholic  religion  in  an  exceedingly 
uti&voujable  point  of  view. 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  how 
numerous  and  great  would  be  the  difficuiiies 
of  ui  humble  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  midst  of  such  cirownutancett. 
It  will  therefore  be  easily  percwved  why. 
though  sereralCathohoseUleis  had  privately 
introduced  themselves,  they  were  not  only 
not  known  by  their  neighbours,  bnt  not  even 
by  each  other,  to  be  of  that  religion. 

SomB  lime  about  the  year  iTtjE,  a  vrssel 
bound  to  South  America  put  into  the  pott  of 
Charieston.  There  was  a  priest  od  board : 
as  well  aa  can  be  recollected,  he  was  an 
Italian,  The  few  Catholics  who  now  began 
in  the  city  to  be  acqnainied  with  each  other, 
and  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  thai  toleration 
which  followed  the  revolutionary  strode, 
invited  him  1o  celebrate  mass,  which  he  ilid 
in  the  hoase  of  aa  Irish  Catholic,  for  a  con- 
gregatioa  of  about  twelve  persons.  This 
mi^t  be  marked  as  the  introduction  of  the 
Camolic  religion  to  the  present  diocese  of 
Charleston.  As  the  vessel  delayed  Hut  for 
a  short  time,  no  other  duly  appears  to  have 
been  done  by  him.  However,  this  tittle 
majiifestation  of  their  faith  by  the  few  who 
attended,  induced  others,  who  observed  it, 
to  be  more  confident;  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the 
city  was  lor^r  tlian  any  of  theoiBelves  had 
supposed.  In  a  year  or  two  afterwards  an 
Irish  priest  (Mr.  O'Relly)  spent  a  short  time 
in  that  city,  and  officiated  as  far  as  the  state 
of  his  heslih,  which  was  feeble,  would  per- 
mit; but  he  soon  left  the  state,  it  is  thought. 
for  the  West  Indies,  Soon  afterwards  an- 
other Irish  clergyman  {Rev.  Doctor  Keating) 
came  thither:  and  in  the  year  1769  the  litUe 
congregation  made  an  effort  to  ptirchase  s 
small  piece  of  ground,  close  to  the  town. 
upon  which  an  old  meeting-house,  that  hail 
been  used  by  the  Methodists  or  some  other 
sect,  was  in  a  very  .ruinous  cooditicHi.  The 
Catholics  were  almost  exclusively  Irish 
settlers;  their  means  were  exceedingly 
limited ;  but  they  were  generoiudy  aasisted 
by  their  fellow-cilizens,  and  succeeded  in 
securing  the  ground,  and  giving  some  neces- 
sary repairs  to  the  eaifice.  In  Uie  year  1790. 
upon  a  review  of  the  conatituiioa  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  the  odious  clauses 
excluding  Catholios  from  place  and  honours 
were  stricken  out;  and  in  1791  the  Eomau 
Catholic  Church  of  Charleston  was  incorpo- 
rated by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  South 
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Caiolina.  Doctor Keatinswent from Chariea- 

lon  10  Pecnsytvania,  and  died  iu  Philadel- 
phia. Thus  was  this  little  atruggling  flock 
again  left  without  a  shepherd. 

During  their  depeadeol  elate,  the  juria- 
iliciiou  for  these  colonies  was  derived 
through  the  vicar  apoatolic  of  the  London 
district:  this,  of  course,  was  not  altered  bjr 
the  political  revoiution  which  made  them 
independent  civil  states.  Yet  it  was  for 
several  feitsaaa  judged  proper  to  render 
Americ;!  as  independent  of  Gi«at  Britain  in 
her  spiritual,  aa  she  now  was  in  her  civil  or 
political  Eiluation.  The  proper  steps  were 
taken  for  ihid  purpose ;  and  Btdlimore,  having 
been  considered  as  the  moat  convenient 
location  for  an  episcopal  see,  was  selected 
ionhalend^  and  the  Rev.  John  Carroll,  who 
stood  conspicuous  for  virtue  and  leant  iiig,  and 
deservedly  beloved  and  respected  amongst 
his  brethren  and  their  flocks,  and  who  had 
rendered  service  to  the  states  in  their 
(Struggle,  was  nominated  its  bishop.  He 
came  lo  Europe  loi-eceive  the  socted  cha- 
racter) and  on  the  ISth  of  August,  1790,  the 
festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  he  was  consecrated  in  the  chapel  of 
Lulworth  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Weld 
family,  by  one  of  the  vicars  apostolic  of 
Eugland.  His  diocese  comprised  the  endre 
of  the  thirteen  United  Stales  of  America. 
Shortly  afterhisrelum,  the  little eongre^ion 
of  Charieston  transmitted  an  address  of  coa- 
graiulaiion  to  their  prelate,  staled  their  des- 
titute condition,  and  requested  a  pastor, 
whom  ihey  would  use  every  effort  to  sup- 
poil.  Bishop  Carroll,  in  his  answer,  lamented 
tu.«  inability,  owing  to  the  great  want  of 
priests,  to  comply  with  thair  request,  ex- 
noried  ihem  to  netseverance  and  piety,  and 
assured  them  liial  he  would  use  his  best 
etTorts  to  have  ttieir  wants  supplied,  as  soon 
as  it  shoul<l  be  in  hia  power.  Inis  little 
congregation  was  at  a  distance  of  about  six 
hutidr^  miles  from  the  nearest  priest;  and 
should  one  go  to  minister  to  them,  he  would 
be  himself  at  that  dietAniM  from  any  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
0[  ill  case'of  danger  the  sacrament  of  ex- 
treme unction.  Still,  however,  in  such  in- 
stances, the  Almighty  wiQ  reward  and 
sustain  with  his  extraordinary  graces,  those 
men  who,  with  a  noble  charity,  place  their 
confidence  in  his  meroy,  and  devote  ibero- 
selves  lo  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  fnith.  If  they  enter  upon 
tiuch  a  mission  with  such  motives,  perse- 
vering in  prayer,  and  cherishing  their  piety 
by  wholesome  devotional  practices,  and  the 
regularilyof  their  habits,  he  who  "brealhelh 
where  ha  will,''  and  before  whom  a  cup  of 
cold  water  given  for  the  sake  of  Christ  will 


his  immediate  influence,  the  want  of  those 
ordinary  me«ns,  which  it  would  be  great 
crimin^ily  10  neglect  when  within  our  reach, 
from  the  opportunity  of  using  which  it  can 
never,  under  the  usu^  circumstances,  be 
lawfnl  to  depait:  but  the  absence  of  which 
can  be  suppUea  for  those  who  are  duly 
called,  or  property  sent  into  such  a  desert, 
by  hiin  who  commanded  ravens  lo  feed  his 
prophet. 

In  ihe  year  1793,  the  Bsv.  S.  F.  OGal- 
h^er,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  eloquence,  of  a  superior 
intellect,  and  finelv  ciiltivated  mind,  arrived 
in  Charleston,  wiin  the  authority  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Baltimore,  to  collect  the  little  flock 
that  had  been  scattered,  and  lo  repair  the 
building  that  had  almostcnimbled  into  ruin. 
This  was  no  easy  task ;  though  the  learning 
and  elocution  of'^  the  pastor  drew  to  this  tot- 
tering remnant  of  awooden  church,  the  first 
rank  and  talents  of  the  city.  The  ground 
was  set  apart  as  a  place  of  burial  for  Ihe 
congregation,  tliat  became  more  numerous 
than  it  nadbeeuj  but  their  means  not  being 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  their  pastor, 
he  engaged  as  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Charleston  college:  so  that  still  having  suf- 
ficient leisure  from  bis  school  duties  to  at- 
tend to  the  calls  of  his  congregation,  he  in 
a  great  measure  relieved  them  from  the 
weight  of  what  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary for  his  support. 

EfibrtB  were  now  made  to  give  a  more 
permanent  form  to  this  congregation,  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  success;  but 
still  a  variety  of  obstacles,  which  it  would 
be  as  tedious  as  unnecessary  to  enumerate, 
made  the  task  exceedingly  difficult. 

At  this  period,  also,  a  few  Catholics  from 
Maryland  removed  into  the  slate  of  Georgia, 
to  the  vicinity  of  where  the  church  of  Locust 
Grove  was  subsequently  built;  previous  to 
their  removal  they  applied  to  ine  bishop  for 
a  cleigyman  to  accompany  them,  but  were 
unable  to  obtain  this  blessmg;  yet  was  ihe 

rt  on  which  ihey  settled  destined  lo  be 
I  from  which  the  Catholic  Church,  in  Ihia 
slale,  should  date  its  origm. 

The  French  Revolution  was  not  without 
its  effects  upon  the  nascent  ohurch  of  the 
United  Stales.  At  ihis  period,  when  infi- 
delity and  licentiousness  usurped  and  dis- 
graced the  name  of  Uberty,  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion drove  from  their  shores  some  of  the 
best  of  the  French  clersy,  who  had  been 
able  to  escape  from  the  umttme.  the  guillo- 
line,  the  pike,  the  musket,  and  ine  poniard. 
The  labours  of  these  men  were  crowned 
with  blessings  to  the  mote  notlhem  regions, 
but  they  did  not  spread  themselves  into  the 
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southern  Atlantic  States ;  so  that,  as  regards 
the  dioceas  of  CharieBton,  their  arrival  was 
not  a  matlei  of  much  impoitance,  thouch 
exceedin^y  beneficial  to  other  ptaits  of  the 
Union;  and,  at  a  BubsequenI  period,  the 
steady  virtue  and  bright  example  of  some 
of  these  good  men,  formed  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  vices  of  Borae  bad  priestB  who,  rejected 
from  the  ministry  of  their  native  land,  be- 
took themseiveB  to  a  new  country,  where 
the  dearth  of  a.  clergy  who  could  speak  the 
language  of  the  people,  almost  compelled 
to  Itae  experiment  of  placing  confidence  in 
Iheirprotestations  of  repentance  for  the  past. 
and  fidelity  lo  their  engagements.  Alas ! 
how  extensive  acd  pernicious  have  been 
the  evils  produced  m  America  from  thi? 
melancholy  source ! 

The  effects  of  this  revolution  were  also 
felt  in  the  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo ; 
and  when  the  revolted  negroes  had  spread 
ruin  and  carnage  through  a  lar^c  portion  of 
the  island,  some  of  the  surviving,  but  now 
impoverished,  colonists  fled  lo  flie  United 
Slates.  They  were  received  wilh  a  kind 
and  generous  hospitality,  and  several  of 
them  eottieil  in  Ciiarleslon,  others  al  Savan- 
nah and  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  One  of 
their  priests  found  nis  way  to  the  little 
colony  of  Maryland,  about  fifty  miles  above 
Augusta,  and  began^  with  the  authority  of 
Bishop  Carroll,  to  dischaige  the  duties  of 
his  ministry.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  the  church  of  Georgia,  a.  short  lime  after 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Gallagher  in  Carolina, 
This  missionary  paid  some  visits  to  the  re- 
fugees in  Augusta  and  Savannah,  and  found 
there,  also,  some  Irish  Catholics  who  began 
to  think  of  forming  themeelTea  into  congre- 
gations, 'nie  upper  seldement  was  soon 
abandoned  by  him  for  that  neat  the  sea, 
where  the  numbers  were  greater;  and  Sa- 
vannah, after  a  few  years,  became  the  fixed 
residence  of  a  priest,  after  two  or  three  tran- 
sitory missionaries  had  died  or  departed. 
The  congregation  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  Geo^a;  the  city  council  gave 
a  grant  of  land  lo  build  a  church;  the  zeal 
of  the  Catholics,  and  the  generoaily  of  their 
fellow-cilizens,  furnished  the  means  for  its 
erection,  and  on  edifice  of  wooden  frame- 
work, with  a  small  steeple,  waa  raised' 
ihouAh  its  dimensions  were  not  laj^  it  suf- 
ficeufor  its  congregation,  which  was  served 
for  some  years  oy  a.  Rev.  Mr.  te  Mercier, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carles, 
now  vicar-generaJ  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  Sarannah  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  milfls  southwest  of  Charieston : 
so  that  there  was  some  opportunity  a&brded 
to  their  pastors  occasionally  to  see  each 
other.    Augtista,  which  was  about  the  same 


distance,  in  a  northwestwardly  direction 
from  Savannah,  and  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  was  sometimes  visited;  but  owing 
to  the  difbcullies  and  the  distance,  the  upper 
and  original  colony  very  seldom  had  any 
spiriluar  opportunity.  There  some  of  the 
members  fell  off  iuto  other  congregations, 
and  in  many  instances  the  children  were 
neglected. 

In  Charleston,  the  old  wooden  building 
had  been  taken  down  and  a  brick  church 
erected  in  its  stead,  of  such  dimensioas  as 
were  considered  suflicient  for  the  congre- 
gation, and  even  lo  leave  room  for  some 
strangers:  its  length  is  about  sixty  feet,  and 
its  breadth  nearly  forty,  with  a  small  gallery 
which  contains  an  organ;  a  porch  was  added 
several  years  after,  consisting  of  a  good  pe- 
diment along  the  entire  front,  sustained  oy 
four  handsome  columns,  upwards  of  tweniy- 
five  feel  in  height.  The  cemetery  of  ihis 
church,  which  ih  now  in  the  centre  of  llie 
city,  affords,  in  the  inscriptions  ot  its  mona- 
ments,  the  evidence  of  the  Catholicity  of 
those  whose  ashes  it  contains.  You  may 
find  the  American  and  the  European  side 
by  side;  France,  Germany,  Polana,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Spain,  England,  Portugal,  Massachn- 
seits,  Brazil,  New  York,  and  Mexico,  have 
furnished  tho»e  who  worehipped  at  the  same 
altar  with  the  African  ana  Asiatic,  whose 
remains  are  there  deposited:  during  life 
they  were  found  all  professing  one  faith, 
derived  from  a  common  source  ;  after  death 
their  remains  commingle.  The  familv  of 
the  Count  De  Grasse,  who  commande<f  the 
Reets  of  Prance,  near  the  commodore  of 
the  United  Slates  and  his  partner,  sleep  in 
the  hope  of  being  resuscitated  by  the  sams 
trumpet  to  proceed  from  their  neighbouring 
beds  of  earth  to  the  possession  of  thrones 
purchased  bj'  the  blood  of  their  c 


About  the  year  1810,  Augusta  had  a  pas- 
tor of  its  own.  An  Augustinian  friar,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Browiie,  *vho  had  for  some 
lime  served  on  the  mission  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  resided  here,  and  visited  tho^e  of 
the  upper  colony,  who  remained  faithful- 
The  Legislature  oi  Georgia  incorporated  the 
Catholics,  of  Augusta,  and  authorized  the 
trustees  of  the  Richmond  Academy  to  con- 
vey lo  them  a  very  fine  lot  of  land,  in  a 
convenient  spot  at  an  outlet  of  the  city, 
upon  which  was  raised,  by  subscription, 
the  brick  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  lifty 
feet  in  length  by  twenty-five  wide,  wilh  a 
convenient  vesdy  room  annexed  to  ihe  altar 
end.  Some  years  afterw^s,  under  the  in- 
cumbency ol  a  succeeding  pastor,  a  very 
excelleni  house  was  built  contiguous  to  the 
church,  for  ihe  residence  of  the  clergyman. 
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Tbeio  was  also  a  lot  of  ground,  conuining 
ttro  acres,  given  in  the  upper  dislricl  by 
oae  of  the  congre^tion ;  upon  ibia  ground 
B  church  was  built  of  logs,  and  a  burial 
ground  'naa  enclosed  witk  a  fence.  This 
same  gentlemHo  gave  also  a  sufficient  farm, 
adjacent  to  the  church,  for  the  support  of  a 

The  church  of  South  Carolina  had  been 
oafbrtnnalely  letarded  in  her  course,  and 
disliacled  by  miserable  dissensions,  the  par- 
ticular of  which  would  bo  to  the  readers  of 
this  sketch  as  unintelligible  as  they  would 
be  UDiQleresting.  The  pastor  of  Augusta 
was,  after  a  few  years,  called  to  aid  in  the 
■drain isttatioa  of'^the  church  of  Charleston, 
and  thus  Augusta  was  again  lei)  vacant. 
Several  of  the  members  who  stood  in  Kome 
degree  of  estimation  in  the  flock  at  Charies- 
lon,  and  who  possessed  most  worldly  means, 
absented  themselves  through  disgust,  and 
the  church  itself  was  not  unfrequently  closed, 
and  the  regular  pastor  was  more  than  once 
excluded  and  driven  to  officiate  in  a  private 
house.  Though  the  number  of  Catholics  in 
this  city  had  greatly  increased  by  arrivals 
from  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  in 
addition  to  the  nnmber  of  colonials  and 
slaves  who  fled  from  St.  Domingo;  yet. 
oiring  to  tbeii  wretched  dissensions,  no  | 
progress  was  made  in  the  religious  state  of  i 
their  society.  Ait  emigrant,  who  arrived  in  I 
thai  city  about  the  year  IS09,  was  desirous  ' 
of  making  his  Easier  communion,  and  not  | 
finding  any  other  persons  preparing,  he 
hesitated  for  some  days,  until  aiscovering 
two  others  similarly  circumstanced  with 
himself,  the  three  made  their  preparation, 
and  few,  if  any  others,  were  known  to  have 
then  acted  in  like  manner. 

In  North  Carolina,  an  Irish  priest,  (Mr. 
Cleaiy,)  who  was  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
Funchal,  arrived  at  Newbera,  to  look  after 
some  property  which  had  devolved  to  him 
b^  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  in  that 
vicinity.  He  celebrated  Mass,  aiid  admi- 
nistered the  sacraments  to  a  few  Catholics. 
who  resided  In  and  near  the  town;  he  did 
nol  very  lone  survive  his  relative ;  his  re- 
mains were  mterred  in  Newbem, 

The  progress  of  religion  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  Stales  was  very  different  from 
that  which  the  South  exhibited.  In  1810, 
Baltimore  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
an  arcbbishoptic,  and  four  new  sees  created 
and  mode  suffragan  thereto,  viz.,  Boston,  of 
which  the  present  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
(the  Most  Bev.  Doctor  Cheverus)  was  the 
fiirt  bishop;  New  York,  for  which  see  the 
Bight  Rev.  Doctor  Concannen,  an  Irish  Do- 
mmicaii friarwas consecrated-  Philadelphia, 
of  which  the  Right  Rev.  Michael  Egan,  an 


Irish  Franciscan  friar  was  first  bishop ;  and 
Batdstown  in  Kentucky,  for  which  the  pre- 
sent venerable  and  apostolic  prelate,  Right 
Hev.  Doctor  Flagel,  a  native  of  France,  was 
consecrated.  Doctor  Carroll  survived  as 
archbishop  until  the  close  of  the  year  1SI5, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  coadjutor, 
the  most  Rev.  Doctor  Neaie,  whose  aeath 
in  a  couple  of  vears  caused  a  vacancy, 
which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Most  Bev.  Doctor  Marescnall,  a  Sulpician 
priest,  bohi  in  the  diocess  of  Orleans  in 
France,  but  who  at  the  period  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Metropolitical  see  of  the 
United  States,  had  spent  considerably  near 
twenty  years  in  thai  country. 

In  1817,  peace  was  in  some  degree  re- 
stored to  the  church  of  Charleston,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  present  respectable  bishop 
of  Boston,  Doctor  Fenwiclcj  a  native  of 
Maryland,  and  a  member  of  (he  society  of 
Jesuits,  wno  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Wallace,  a  native  of  the  county  Kil- 
kenny, in  Ireland.  By  the  prudent  adminis- 
tration, the  zealous  discharge  of  every  duly, 
and  the  conciliating  manners  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, and  byremovingsomeof  theranses 
of  previous  irritation,  much  good  was  effect- 
ed ;  the  people  were  reunited,  the  church 
reopened,  and  the  sacraments  a^in  regu- 
larly approached,  by  many  who  nad  been 
long  absent.* 

I'  (From  the  Naiional  IntetliKcncer.) 


B    Clot 


It  the  n 


)ih  of  September,  o 
Viaiisiion,  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  wis  oe- 
.  ndedot  B  noble  family,  in  the  province  of  Bril-  - 
any.  in  France.   Since  the  ^eai  1377,  bie  aneea- 


ilioned  with  distin< 

□ca,  in  the  religious,  c 

I.    Joseph  Peter  Pieot,  the  ii 


the  4[h  of  November,  IT68.   At  the  epoch  of  the 

rflvnlulion  wbicb  brought  Louis  XVI.  lo  the 

ffuld,  he  took  a  decided  pan  in  defence  of  (he 


iglits  of  his  country,  end  of  humanity,  and  ao 
tiany  were  his  feale  of  valour,  and  so  undaunted 
I  courage,  thnt  he  deeerved.ii 


o  England, 

id  afterwards  came  to  thia  country,  which,  in 
oae  daye  of  confusion  and  anarchy,  ao  frc- 
lently  proved  the  aaylum  of  the  brave  and  of 


After  having  apent  aeversl  yeara  in  difTereet 
avocationa,  honourably  aapporling  ■  life  which 
would  have  been  lulled  in  affluence  in  hia  native 
counlry,  he  deierniined,  in  180S,  to  enter  (ha 
seminary  in  Baliimors,  and  bsTins  performed 
ihs  usual  course  of  prepitaloiy  aludiea,  was  ad- 
mitted, in  18IS,  to  the  boly  oi^r  of  prieaihood. 
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Georgia  hud,  however,  been  exposed  to 
affliction.  The  paeloi  who  hod  Encceeded 
Mr.  Browne  in  Augusta,  after  that  church 
had  been  for  some  conEiderable  time  vacant, 
becaraenegligentand  scandalous,  aad  finally 
apostatized^  Hie  place  vas,  however,  mip- 
plied  by  the  Hev.  Mr.  Cooper,  a  zealous 
American  priest,  who  was  a  convert  to  the 
church. 

In  North  Carolina,  two  small  congrega- 
tionBjOneat  Washington,  in  Beaufort  County, 
the  other  at  Newbem  in  Craven  County,  were 
also  visited  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Kearney, 
an  Irish  priest,  who  had  been  stationed  at 
Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  where  a  church  had 
been  recently  built,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Rev,  Father  Lacey. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Carles  had  left  Savannah 
for  France  some  time  after  the 


The  most  venerable  Dr.  Carrol),  who  ihen  oc- 
cupied the  ArchiepiicopalSGe  of  Buliimore,  wirh 
hia  utual  prudence  and  sagaciiy.  di>cfrned  hie 
EihRlaboure 


in  his  brCBBi,  nnd  sowed  seeds  of  pieiy,  which 
will  long  be  cherished.  His  pioui  endeavoure, 
however,  were  iioi  permilted  lo  frucrify  wiihoui 
llie  moBt  deeperaie  opposilion.  In  iheee  irying 
limes  he  evinced  a  courage  and  a  paiience  in  ihe 
discharge  of  his  minielerial  functioiia.  wurtliy  of 
ihe  holy  cause  in  which  he  was  cneseect.  Arch- 
bishop Nesio,  100,  was  fully  swars  of  hia  wonh, 
and  tendered  lo  him,  during  his  nhort  edraimg- 
1  rat  ion,  ihe  moat  unequivocal  marks  of  bis  sffec- 


nt»4]!),  when  CharlesTon  becamaane 
,  Mr.  De  Cloriviere  returned  lo  iha 
BahiniDre.  Ife  was  affeclionaiely  i 
ibe  venerabia  prelate  that  n — 


.0  the  important  cbaree 
oldtreciurofihemonuteryof  the  ViBifaiion.m 
Geurgelown,  Here  a  new  ^eld  was  opened  to 
his  leal,  his  prudence,  and  his  piety,  and  the 
ci  til  ens  of  Georgetown  Boon  wiineBsed,  with  j'tf- 
ful  BSionishmeni,  how  deeply  these  viriue!  were 
rooted  in  hin  tiosotn.  A  monaateryslmogi  creai^ 
anew — tin  cdiRce  ao  noted  for  its  Issie  and  ele- 
gance, erected  to  the  worahip  of  the  Almichiy — 
an  scademy  for  the  insiruction  of  young  ladies, 
eatablislied  on  the  moat  eiiensive  plan — a  bene- 
volent school  to  lacihialB  iho  educnilon  of  thoie 
in  less  easy  circumstances,  are  loaiing  muiiu- 
meniaof  hisienl.  and  will  long  csll  lo  the  mindi 


^__.  __  The  piouH  souls 

whom  TOur  wisdom  directed  and  your  pieiy  edi-  , 
fisd,  wilt  long  cherish,  in  iheir  tranquil  retire- 
menl,  Ihe  memory  of  their  henelselor,  iheir 
friend,  iheir  lather ;  and  even  when  the  recollec- 
lion  of  your  deeds  will  Ue  lose  in  the  golf  of 
lime,  posterity  will  feel  ihe  gentle  influence  ol 
.L i.i;.i. -^  which  you  fasveerecied,  and, 


ihe  eslsblishmi 
with  gniieful  ^- 
iheir  foandri.l 


of  the  Bouibons.  Dr.  Gallagher  had  taken 
charge  of  Ihe  church  of  that  city,  which  was 
now  somewhat  enlarsed,  for  lis  increased 
congregalion,  principaily  comtMsed  of  Irish 
settlers;  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Browne  prctceed- 
ed  lo  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing,  on 
behalf  of  the  people,  a  petition,  in  the  pro- 
priety of  which  the  archbishop  also  ac- 
aaiesced,  that  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
lould  be  separated  from  the  see  of  Balti' 
more,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
new  see  to  be  erected  in  Charleston.  ITiis 
was  done  on  the  11th  of  July,  1820;  and 
the  Rev.  Doctor  F.ngland,  who  at  ibat  time 
was  parish  priest  of  Bandon,  in  the  diocess 
of  Cork,  but  who  had,  more  than  once,  pre- 
viously sought  leave  to  serve  on  the  Aine- 
rican  mission,  was  appointed  to  the  newly 
erected  see,  which  was,  of  coarse,  made 
suffragan  to  Baltimore;  he  was  consecrated 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Finn- 
bar,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  on  the  Testis  of 
St  Miitlhew,  the  apostle  and  evangelist,  the 
2 1st  of  September  of  that  year,  and  soon 
proceeded  across  ihe  Atlantic  to  lake  po^ 
session-  which  he  did  in  the  latter  end  of 
December, 

Upon  his  arrival,  the  bishop  found  only 
two  churches  occupied,  and  two  priests 
doing  duty:  one  at  Charleston,  and  one  at 
Augusta,  He  had  ordained  two  prie?ts  in 
Ireftnd  for  the  new  diocess,  previous  to  his 
departui« ;  one  of  Ihem,  the  Rev,  Denis 
Corkery,  accompanied  aim.  After  a  few- 
days'  delay  in  Charleston,  Doctor  E.  pro- 
ceeded to  Savannah,  where  the  church  vraa 
vacant ;  the  number  of  Catholics  was  about 
five  hundred,  which  was  probably  one- 
eighlh  of  the  population :  he  appointed  ihe 
Rev.  R.  Browne  iheir  pastor.  In  Augnsta 
he  found  the  Hev,  S.  S.  Cooper,  of  whorn 
mention  has  been  previously  made;  here 
the  Catholics  were  not  as  numerous  as  at 
Savannah.  Alter  having  spent  a  few  days 
at  Locust  Grove,  he  orzanized  the  remnant 
of  the  congregation  in  tne  upper  district,  and 
encouraged  them  to  repair  their  church, 
leading  them  to  hope  they  might  aoon  have 
a  pastor.  In  Columbia,  the  political  capital 
ofSoulh  Carolina,  he  found  a  few  fitmilies 
of  Irish  Catholics,  and  some  tradesmen  and 
labourers,  who  were  employed  in  construct- 
ing a  canal ;  afier  officiating  for  them,  be 
relumed  to  Charleston,  and  sent  Mr.  Corltery 
thither.  Confirmation  was  for  the  first  time 
administered  in  the  church  of  Charleston, 
in  Lent  and  at  Easter :  the  number  of  com- 
municants at  the  previous  Easter  had  been 
176;  this  year  they  were  considerably  more 
namefous;  and  upwards  of  180  were  con- 
firmed, amongst  whom  were  some  converts. 
Finding  the  mode  in  which  the  church 
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property  had  been  hilheito  inTssted,  liable 
to  serious  abuseSj  and  having,  in  Esvaral 
ioslancsB,  been  the  occasion  of  incalculable 
ni!9cbief,  he  detemtiued  upon  making  an 
eflbil  to  procure,  in  an  eligible  situation, 
graund  upon  which  a  cathedral  mi^t  be 
elected  I  and  vbich  Hhould  be  so  invested 
as  to  euud  against  such  evils  as  arose  in 
the  admiaialiaition  of  the  old  church.  A 
veij  fine  lot,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
city,  was  purchased,  and  the  necessary 
Kcuiitiesgiven forthepayment.  Mr.Cooper 
having  detennined  upon  leaving  Augusta, 
Mr.  Corkery  was  sent  tbilher-  and  leaving 
the  Rbv.  Doctor  Fenwick,  wbo  had  con- 


wiih  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallagher,  in  Charleston, 
ihe  bishop  proceeded  to  visit  North  Carolina, 
In  this  large  and  populous  State  he  found, 
indeed,  the  deecendante  of  Catholics,  prin- 
cipally Irish,  in  gieat  nmabete,  but  aho' 
aether  estranged  rrom  the  religion  of  their 
Miers,  of  which  they  had  heud  extraordi- 
nsryandlibellouR  accounts:  he  found  com- 

Eaiatively  few  who  adhered  to  their  belief, 
ul  who  had  hadnoopportunityofils  practice. 
He  preached,  he  explained,  when  it  was 
necessary,  he  administered  sacraroents,  and 
received  some  converts;  but  several,  who 
declared  themselves  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  declined  being  re- 
ceived into  iha  church,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  ihera  to  profess 
a  religion  which  they  eould  have  no  oppor- 
loniiy  of  practising  J  as  the  bishop  could  not 
my  when  it  was  likely  they  should  again 
see  a  cler^man.  Four  months  were  Uius 
spent,  dunng  which  the  prelate  travelled 
throDgh  a  considerable  portion  of  his  dioceM 
without  meeting  a  priesL 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  more  northern 
states,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  of 
his  more  experienced  brethren,  and  con- 
suiting  with  them  upon  the  means  by 
which  the  Catholics  might  be  collected  or 
visited,  and  a  useful  clergy  procured.  Un- 
fartunately,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances, 
|he  prelates  were  not  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing; and  whilst  their  opponents,  in  a  va- 
tiely  of  ways,  had  all  the  advantage  of 
common  counsel  and  united  action,  the 
clergy  of  the  American  Catholic  Church 
were  left  to  little  better  than  individual  and 
isolated  efforts.  Without  intending  to  in- 
sinuate that  this  arose  from  the  fault  of  any 
one,  and  abstaining  from  paasiag  any  judg- 
nieni  upon  others,  oi  admitting  any  negli-. 
gence  on  his  own  part,  the  wniet  of  these 
pages  deeply  feh  and  bitterly  lamented  the 
baneful  consequences  of  this  state  of  things. 
In  no  church  under  heaven  is  ihefrequent 
coDsullation  of  the  i^rgy,  eq»eeiaUy  of  the 


prelates,  more  aecesaarj-  than  in  the  Ame- 
rican Catholic  Choich ;  m  none  would  it  be 
attended  with  more  happy  results ;  in  none 
has  less  opportunity  of  this  description  been 
afforded. 

The  Bishop  of  Charleston  being  anxious 
to  procure  a  cle^y  for  people  so  greatly 
destitute,  and  so  exceedingljr  desirous  of  its 
ministry,  engaged  some  pnests  whom  he 
met  unemployed  to  enter  his  diocess ;  some 
of  ihem  appeared  for  a  lime  to  be  useful, — 
but  there  was  scarcely  one  that  he  hud  bo 
received,  whose  admission  he  had  not 
cause  to  regret,  and  whom  he  was  not 
under  the  necessity  of  requesting  to  with- 
draw, and  whose  departure  was  not  gene- 
rally attended  with  considerable  expense. 
Dr.  Fenwick  having  relumed  to  his  society, 
from  which  he  had  only  departed  to  supply, 
for  a  time,  the  destitute  missions  of  the 
south, — Doctor  GJallagher  having  gone  to  a 
more  southern  station,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  diocess, — Mr.  Corkery  having  died, 
gready  lamented^  where  ne  gave  every 
promise  of  extensive  use^lness, — and  some 
of  those  newly  received  priests  having  de- 
parted at  the  suspected  approach  of  sick- 
ness, and  others  for  other  causes, — after 
two  years  from  his  arrival,  the  biphop  was 
left  nearly  alone. 

Thus  circumstanced,  he  delermioed  upon 
embracing  the  opportunity  which  presented 
itself,  of  opening  a  goon  classical  school, 
and  enabhng  s^me  candidates  for  orders 
who  had  applied  to  him,  and  whom  he 
found  extremely  well  qualified  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  by  teaching  therein  to 
earn  the  means  of  their  support,  whilst 
they  should  pursue  their  own  studies  under 
hie  direction.  He  received  great  encou- 
ragement from  the  citi7«n8  otall  denomi- 
nations: the  examinations,  an^t  the  pro* 
gresB  of  the  pupils,  met  all  the  expectations 
that  had  been  formed,  and  a  bright  pros- 
pect began  to  open  before  him.  Calcula- 
ting upon  the  continuance  of  this  patron- 
age, he  engaged  some  other  assistantB  at  a 
considerable  expense.  When  hie  arrange- 
ments were  nearly  completed,  and  he  was 
made  responsible  for  a  neavy  expenditure, 
an  unexpected  blow  struck  him  to  the 
earth.  Some  of  the  sectarian  papers,  of 
which  there  are  sevn^  in  the  United  States, 
warned  the  parents  of  Protestant  childreii 
to  be  careful  of  their  charge,  and  not  to 
permit  them  to  be  seduced.  No  religious 
instruction  whateverwas  given  in  the  school 
to  either  Cadtolie  or  Protestant;  the  snbject 
of  religion  was,  indeed,  never  either  men- 
tioned or  alluded  to  witnin  the  class  halls, 
or  on  the  play-ground;  the  school  was 
merriy  one  to  which  the  children  came  for 
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classical  instrnction ;  and  the  declaratioii 
was  now  publicly  inserted  in  the  papers  b^ 
the  bishop,  who  waa  president  of  the  semi- 
nary, that  the  charge  of  tampering  with  the 
religion  of  the  children  was  altogether  un- 
founded,— and  they  who  made  the  asser- 
tion were  challenged  to  the  proof;  no  at- 
tempts were  made  to  sustain  it,  nor  could 
any  such  attempt  be  successful,  because 
the  statement  was  absolutely  untrue.  Biit 
new  ground  waa  taken.  It  was  not  urged 
now  in  print,  but  the  pulpit  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  principle  of  having  the  chil- 
dren preserved  front  religious  error ;  il  was 
whispered  in  the  visits  to  the  family,  that 
the  aaii^  habit  of  intercourse  with  priests, 
the  feelmg  of  deferonce  to  the  opinion  of 
theit  teachers,  and  a  thousand  other  circum- 
etancea,  would  destroy  in  (he  minds  of  the 
children  that  salutary  horror  they  should 
entertain  for  the  "errors  and  the  deform- 
ities of  Popery,"  Also,  it  was  communi- 
cated that  the  persona  who  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  such  a  school  actuallytaied  them- 
selves to  set  up  "  the  Romish  Church," 
in  an  undeserred  elevation;  for  the  money 
thus  given  was  applied  lo  the  creation  of 
priests.  A  highly  respectable  committee  of 
some   of   the   most   ancient   families   and 
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only  received  tne  contributions  of  their 
friends,  in  addition  to  their  own, — but  went 
round  to  collect,  from  house  to  house,  the 
means  of  rebuilding  and  reopening  a  col- 
lege for  the  city  of  Charieslon,  which  had 
been  closed,  and  was  lolling  to  decay.  The 
clergy  of  the  various  denominations  united 
lo  take  this  establishment  under  their  pa- 
tronage^ and  a  grant  of  coniiscated  lands  to 
a  certain  amount  was  made  lo  it  by  the 
legislature  of  the  stale.  The  pupils  of  the 
seminary  nndet  (he  bishop,  which  had  with 
some  dimculty  been  incorporated,  now  made 
the  best  entrances,  and  took  the  high  ho- 
nours in  the  college  of  the  State  at  Colum- 
bia; yet,  this  notwithstanding,  within  throe 
months  of  the  opening  of  this  new  college 
in  Charleston,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
children  were  withdrawn  from  the  semi- 
nary, and  the  bishop  left  with  not  thirty 
pupils  to  meet  the  heavy  engagements  into 
which  he  had  entered,  under  other  auspices. 
This  first  created  a  debt,  which,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  weighed  heavily  upon  this 
infant  institution.  The  object  of  its  oppo- 
nents was  in  a  great  measure  attained' 
though  not  destroyed,  itwas  enfeebled,  and 
the  operations  of  its  principal  were  dogsed 
and  embarrassed.  They  who  achieved  uiis 
defeat,  probably  imagined  they  were  doing 
a  service  to  reugion  and  their  country,  ft 
is  far  another  tribunal,  and  not  for  us,  to 


pass  judgment  upon  them.  From  dtat  pe- 
riod to  the  present,  this  seminary  continues 
(o  afford  to  the  few  pupils  who  are  commit- 
ted (o  the  care  of  its  teachers,  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  sound,  and  extensive,  and  tasteful 
classical  education,  as  also  of  a  perfect 
algebraic  and  an  extended  mathematical 
course.  Within  its  walls  the  present  clergy 
of  the  diocess,  with  two  exceptions,  have 
received  their  clerical  education  from  the 
prelate  who  ordained  them. — and  others 
who  are  serving  in  the  ministry  of  other 
diocesses,  have  here  also  imbibed,  from 
the  same  source,  a  large  portion  of  that 
knowledge  that  fitted  ihera  for  the  stations 
they  occupy. 

The  small  number  of  priests,  and  the 
scattered  situation  of  the  llor.kt>,  made  it 
necessary  lo  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  to 
spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lime 
in  missions  lo  the  various  parts  of  (he  coun- 
try ;  frequently  it  was  necessary  lo  travel 
one  hundred  miles  lo  reach  the  habitation 
of  even  one  sin^e  family,  in  which  two  or 
three  communicants  would  be  found,  to 
baptize  a  child,  or  to  administer  (he  sacra- 
ment of  confirmalion.  On  those  occasions 
the  missionary,  upon  his  arrival  in  any 
town  orvil!aee,was  personally  waited  upon 
by  a  few  of  the  citizens,  whilj'  whatever 
might  be  their  religious  denomination,  in- 
vited him  to  preach,  and  procured  for  tiim 
either  a  church,  a  court-bouse,  a  school- 
room, or  some  other  convenient  place. 
Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of  entering  as 
fully  as  he  pleased  into  the  explanation  and 
vindication  of  his  tenets,  and  removing 
itions  and  prejudices.  The  cere- 
>f  (he  church  in  the  solemn  admin- 
of  Ihei  .   .        -    - 


furniture  of  (he  altar,  its  decora- 
tions, (he  lan^age, — all  were  calculated  to 
produce  an  impreseion  exceedingly  un&- 
vourable  lo  the  church,  if  performed  or  ex- 
hibited without  explanation,  to  a  people 
namrally,  and  habitually,  and  reasooADly 
desirous  of  understanding  everything  they 
saw,  especially  on  so  important  an  a&ir  as 
that  of  religion.  These  explanations  not 
only  afforded  exceedingly  convenient  topics 
for  the  speaker,  but  elevated  religion  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  now  saw  solemn- 
sublime,  and  salutary  lessons  of  the  deep- 
est interest,  whera  they  had  been  led  to 
expect  only  a  sort  of  ridiculous  semblaiice 
of  magic  and  euperatition,  in  place  of  the 
lessons  of  the  eternal  Gospel  of  ihe  Re- 
deemer, 

The  kindness,  the  attention,  the  ho^i- 
(ality  of  the  citizens,  on  such  occasions,  L« 
above  all  piaise.    Though  they  should  r»- 
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speclfnlly  avow  tieir  dissent  from  the  doc- 
imies  or  principles  set  fortti  by  thp  mission- 
aiy.  they  will  not  therefore  undervalue  his 
undeistajidiDg,  nor  imptite  to  him  any  unbe- 
coming niolive, — and  few,  if  any  of  theia, 
will  use  a.  haiBh  or  an  unkind  expression. 
Wherever  the  writer  of  this  compiladon  has 
fbnnd  language  of  this  sort  used,  he  gene- 
rally found  that  it  was  not  spoken  by  a  na- 
tive of  Carolina  or  of  Geoigia;  more  fre- 
quently it  emanated  from  one  bom  at  the 
eulem  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  They  will  ho- 
neetly  and  candidly  own  theii  change  of 
opinionj  the  correction  of  theii  mistake,  the 
removal  of  tha  em>i    under  which  they 

There  is,  in  the  American  mind,  a  pre- 
disposition to  religion:  and  it  will  in  gene- 
nl  be  the  fault  of  a  clergyman  himself,  if 
he  be  not  treated  with  respect,  and  fre- 
quently  with  affection.  But  the  peTsons 
who  cnerish  this  feeling,  will  not  make  a 
blind  sacrifice  of  theii  nnderstandings  at 
the  sitae  of  him  whom  they  nibsi  esteem; 
ihey  raquiie  to  be  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  what  they  are  called 
npoQ,  in  the  name  of  religion,  to  porform; 
and  this  conviciioa  is  not  alwaya  easily  at- 
tained. They  who  exhibit  even  the  least 
cultivated  portion  of  this  people  [as]  rough, 
rode,  obiruHiTB,  and  tronblesome,  do  not 
know  their  charaoter, — nor  do  ihey  take 
into  account,  the  difference  of  national  cus- 
toms, and  modes  of  communicatinff  ideas, 
01  exhibiting  respect;  they  have  but  one 
mle  for  fevery  nation,  and  they  would  imi- 
tate the  cruel  tyranny  of  Procrustes,  in 
foicing  the  observance  of  this  single  iron 
mode.  Every  American  feels,  when  he 
addresses  another  man,  [that}  he  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  his  ei^ual;  he  seeks  for  the 
recognition  of  this  principle  as  a  right,  and 
perceiving  this  once  granted,  his  aoxiety 
then  will  be  to  make  every  concession  on 
his  part  which  courtesy  and  kind  feelings 
would  suggest,  or  superiority  of  informa- 
tioa  or  peculiarity  of  station  could  chal- 
lenge. In  the  better  educated  classes,  there 
exists  that  polish  and  urbanity,  which  is 
naluially  expected  from  men  of  this  de- 
scription in  every  place;  but  in  America 
there  is  this  adi£tional  ciroumstance,  that 
dignity  is  ijot  supposed  to  consist  in  a  cold 
aud  repulsive  reserve,  but  in  so  communi- 
cating with  others,  as  to  make  them  aware 
that,  whilst  yon  respect  their  feelings,  you 
must  have  yoor  own  held  equally  sacred. 
Thus,  on  these  missionan  exoursions,  there 
is  ample  room  afforded  for  the  diffusion  of 
a  correct  knowledge  of  our  holy  religion. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  give  an  out* 
line  of  Uie  stole  of  sooiety  in  theee  three 
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states.  It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of 
plnniera,  or  owners  of  large  landed  proper- 
ty, and  farmers;  these  latter  arenoltenauts, 
holding  from  superior  landlord?,  but  men 
who  are  themselves  the  holders  of  the  land 
in  fee  simple,  but  of  more  limited  means 
than  the  plantets.  Indeed  the  distinction  is 
merely  arbitranr,  for  the  person  whom  one 
would  call  a  iarmer,  will,  by  another,  be 
considered  a  planter:  as  boin  expressions 
are  used,  it  was  thought  proper  to  explain 
them.  The  whole  of  uie  land,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  is  occupied  by  citizens  of  this 
description ;  they  are  themselves  its  cultiva- 


groiuid  for  which  he  pays  a  yearly  rent  to 
the  owner  of  the  fee ;  a  very  few  may  per- 
haps be  met  with,  out  the  number  is  so 
small  aa  not  to  be  taken  into  account.  There 
is  no  such  being  as  a  middle  man.  The 
agriciillaral  labourers  are  almost  exclusively 
negro  slaves,  who  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  soil ;  they  are  not  sens  attached  to  the 
land,  but  slaves,  who  are  ihemselves  consi- 
dered aa  the  complete  property  of  the  owner, 
by  whom  they  have  been  purchased,  or  in 
whose  family  they  were  bom.  Ther  are 
not  imported,  for  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  make  it  piracy  to  bring  a  negro  from 
Africa  or  any  foreign  land,  into  slaveiy. 
This  has  bean  the  case  since  the  year  1308. 
Besides  this,  moat  of  the  statea  in  which 
negro  slavery  exists,  prohibit,  under  ex- 
ceedingly severe  penalties,  the  iDtroduclion 
of  a  ^ave  even  from  a  contiguous  Hiate. 
But  each  state  being  petfecdy  sovereign 
respecting  those  subjects  which  have  not 
been  specially  granted  tw  the  general  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  and  no  power 
of  interfering  with  the  domestic  coneems  of 
any  state  having  been  thus  conceded,  the 
whole  jurisdiction  respecting  the  continua- 
tion, of  domestic  negro  slavery,  the  manage- 
ment and  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  re- 
mains solely  and  exclusively  in  the  legisla- 
mre  of  eacn  particular  slate ;  and  neither 
the  general  congreas,  nor  the  legislature  of 
any  other  stale,  nas  any  right  or  power  of 
interference,  directly  or  indirectly,  therein. 
Some  of  the  states  in  which  slavery  existed 
to  a  limited  extent,  have  been  able  gradual* 
ly  to  abolish  it ;  others  feel  that  as  yet  they 
cannot  attempt  It ;  whilst  some  are  delibe- 
rating upon  the  propriety  and  practicability 
of  the  abolition.  On  this  question  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  greater 
moral  evil  could  be  brought  upon  any  coun- 
try than  the  introduction  of  slavery;  but  it 
is  a  very  different  quesdon,  whether  in  a 
state,  wluoh  has  the  misfortune  of  having 
been,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  onder  the 
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infliction  of  such  a  calamity,  an  immediate 
or  indisciiminate  eraancipEition  would  be 
safe,  practicable,  or  beneficial.  This  is  to 
be  decided,  not  by  theory  and  specula"" 
but  by  a  close  stucly  of  the  peculiar  cin 
'  stances  of  each  place,  considered  in  itself. 
Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the 
questioa,  the  writer  of  these  pages  would 
say,  that  one  in  which  it  ie  more  difRcult 
knife  aX  a  satisfoctory  practical  solution  h 
never  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He  will 
therefore  content  himself  with  slating  all 
that  is  necessary  for  his  present  purpose, 
sad  upon  which  no  question  can  be  raised. 
Noonecanreasonablylook  to  arery  speedy 
remoTal  of  this  evil  from  the  Boathem  h'  ' 


^leaking,  less  severe  tasks,  or  greater  phy- 
sical coimorta.  The  general  treatmeru  of 
die  negroes  in  the  diocese  of  Charleston  ' 
kind  and  affectionate ;  far^  very  far  more  i 
than  that  of  the  bulk  of  Irish,  agricultural  i 
other  labourers.  The  owner  who  would 
treat  his  alave  unkindly  or  croeUy,  would 
not  be  sustained  by  public  dpinicn,  and 
nothing  would  sink  a  man  more  in  public 
eetitnation  than  the  character  of  a  cruel 
master.  The  extensive  planters  employ 
overseers,  who  superintend  their  planta- 
tions, though  the  owner  himaelf  ie  gene- 
rally, as  often  as  he  conveniently  can,  with 
his  oversee^  and  amongst  his  slaves.  In 
BiclcnesB  they  have  the  best  medical 
dance;  and  the  mistress  will  not  consider 
that  she  does  her  duty,  unless  she  superin- 
tends the  nurse  of  her  servants,  and  sees 
that  there  is  no  negleci.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, that  possibly  there  ia  soma  self-in- 
terest urging  to  all  this  kindness  and  atten- 
tion; yet  there  is  also  much  genuine  bene- 
volence and  great  atiifttion  for  their  depend- 
ants, which  renders  the  ladies  of  the  South 
more  amiable  in  their  discharge  of  this  duty, 
than  they  generally  receive  credit  for,  from 
those  to  whom  they  are  not  known.  Thus, 
thoueh  the  negroes  cannot  look  forward  to 
freedom,  yet  they  know  no  want,  have  no 
fear  for  dereliction  in  old  age,  never  antici- 
pate any  destitution  for  their  children.  He 
IS  not  broken  down  by  labour,  and  can 
easily  procure  several  of  the  comforlH  of 
physic^  existence;  seldom,  veir  seldom 
will  he  be  under  a  tyrant,  tnough  he  must 
always  live  under  discipline,  and  be  con- 
scious of  his  inferiority.  Il  is  a  state  of 
things  which  should  never  be  created,  but 
which,  when  esisting,  cannot  be  easily  re- 
in the  cities  and  towns  there  are,  of 
ooorse,  professional  men,  most  of  whom 
are  well  edncated  and  several  of  whom  are 


owners  of  plantations ;  memhants  and  shop- 
keepers are  persons  of  the  same  description 
as  tnose  in  Europe ;  and  a  lai^ge  number  of 
them  are  Europeatfs:  the  principal  trades- 
men or  merchants  rank  perhaps  tucher  than 
persons  of  the  same  occupations  do  in  Eu- 
rope j  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  operatives 
are  either  free  negroes  or  slaves :  the  house 
servants  are,  almost  without  exception,  co- 
loured persons,  principally  slaves. 

The  slaves  in  cities  and  towns  are  gene- 
rally at  full  liberty  to  join  what  church  they 
please,  but  are  encouraeed  to  regularha.bitsd' 
attendance,  and  the  gaUeriesof  the  churches 
are  generally  allotted  to  the  free  negroes  and 
to  them.  On  the  plantations  the  customs 
vary;  some  owners  permit  the  attendance 
of  their  slaves  at  the  places  of  worship  in 
their  neighbouihood ;  some  masters  will 
permit  one  of  the  negroes  to  officiate  for 
the  others,  and  sometimes  even  to  preach: 
some  will  invite  clergymen  of  one  deno- 
mination to  instruct  them,  and  some  will 
not  allow  such  visils.  Upon  this  subject 
each  owner  acta  as  he  thiiuEs  proper. 

The  great  body  of  the  alaves  are,  in  one 
way  or  other,  however,  attached  either  to 
the  Methodists  or  Baptists;  some  of  them 
are  Presbyterians,  fewer  still  Protestant 
Episcopalians-  and  only  in  the  city  of 
Charleston  and  a  few  towns,  and  on  a  very 


t  number  are  they  who 


r  their  descendants.    The  negroflb  who  *r- 


Ihe  Creole  French,  which, 
perfection  of  their  pro 
a  task  of  no  smatl  di 


m,  renders  it 


smatl  difficulty  to  nnderstand 
them ;  they,  however,  in  general,  now  com- 
prehend Kiiglish,  or  as  they  call  it,  ''Ame- 
rican ;"  but  when  they  attempt  to  speak  it. 
their  phrases,  their  idiom,  and  their  prtmun- 
ciation  make  it  more  like  some  one  of  the 
dialects  of  Yorkshire  or  Cornwall,  than  the 
ordinary  English  language,  such  as  might 
be  learned  from  Walker.  Johnson,  or  Web- 
ster.   Several  of  the  Catnotio  slaves  are  ex- 
tremely well  instructed,  and  pious;  they 
are  fond  of  entering  Utile  sod^ties  of  de- 
votion, and  aasembbng  in  the  aftemotKi  in 
the  church  forprayer  and  singing;  thevalM)         i 
have  great  charity  in  assisting  each  otner  in 
time  of  sickness  or  distress,  not  only  with         ' 
temporal  aid,  if  it  be  required,  but  by  spiri-         | 
tuat  reading,  prayer,  ano  conaoIatiMi :  Uiey         i 
are  exceedingly  attentive  to  have  the  fiine-         ' 
ral  of  an  associate  respectably  attended, 
and   not   only  to  have  me   officea  of   the 
church  performed,  but  lo  continue  the  cha- 
rity of  prayer  for  a  ccHisiderable  time  after 
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There  ue  very  few  Indians  within  the 
limitB  of  the  diocese  of  Charleston;  the 
Creeks  who  dwelt  in  Geo^a  having  by  suc- 
ceuive  cesaions  given  up  their  lands,  and 
retiiBd  beyond  the  Chattaaoochie  into  theii 
rwerreB  m  Alabama;  and  the  Cherokeea 
being  about  to  retire  with  the  Creeks,  also 
to  lands  granted  them  beyond  the  Missis- 
■ippl,  iu  exchange  for  those  which  they 
hold  in  Geo^a;  no  Catholic  missionaries 
hare  ever  been  amongM  these  tribes,  as 
there  was  never  even  a  sufficient  number  to 
sdminiater  in  ibe  South  the  saciamenis  to 
the  Catholics  or  to  meet  the  calls  of  the 
whites  who  desired  instniolion.  The  Pres- 
byterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  hare 
several  misnonaries  amongst  them ;  and  in 
many  instances  have  organized  small  con- 
gregations,  and  undertaken  the  education  of 
theu  children,  the  means  being  supplied 
chiefly  from  the  funds  placed  at  the  diepo- 
■al  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  by 
the  liberalire  of  the  seieral  Protestant 
churches  ana  individuals.  These  funds  are 
very  conaideivblej  and  support  great  num- 
bers of  missionaries  of  the  several  Protes- 
tant denomiaationB  not  only  amongst  the 
bdians,  but  alao  to  go  around  amongst  the 
negroes,  and  even  to  the  whites  in  the  newly 
Ktlled  regions. 

Latterly,  the  FreBbrterians,  who  have 
several  Uieological  schools  in  the  northern 
Mates,  have  one  which  promises  to  be  well 
sujmoited  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  The  Baptists 
aud^  Methodists  are  also  well  su^orted  ' 
this  respect,  and  the  Protestant  Episcoj 
Jians  are  very  respectably  provided  f 
From  what  has  been  previonety  shown,  luo 

rt  wealth  of  the  South  is  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  these  denominations — the 
Catholics  are  only  straggling,  scattered  and 
comparatiTely  fsw;  the  entire  number  in 
the  whole  diocen  is  little,  if  anything  over 
ten  thousand  souls. 

The  writer  of  this  memoir  would  indeed 
be  ungrateful  if  he  did  not  remark,  that 
whatever  the  mistakeb  rt^arding  his  reWion 
might  be,  and  whatever  the  efforts  which 
many  of  hie  religious  opponents  might  have 
considered  it  their  duty  to  make  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  iiia  exertions,  no  per- 
son could  have  experienced  more  urbanity, 
hospitality',  and  respectful  attention  than  he 
has  received  in  all  parts  of  the  diocess, 
from  all  descriptions  of  its  population ;  and 
in  very  manv  instances  they  who  differed 
widely  from  aim  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
have  afforded  to  him  facilities  for  the  dis- 
charge of  hie  religious  duties,  to  ave^ 
nderable  extent:  and  in  a  nuaner  hi 


gratifyins  (o  bis  feelings  and  complimenla^ 
to  himself.  Nor  is  it  to  himself  alone  this 
attention  has  been  paid;  scarcely  one  of 
the  priestswhom  he  nas  sent  upon  missions 
through  the  country,  but  has,  upon  his  re- 
turn, given  similar  testimony  as  to  his  own 
treatment.  After  several  years  experience, 
after  having  been  in  twenty-o 


and  having  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  bis 
church  in  me  halls  of  legislation,  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  in  the  churehes  of  those 
who  opposed  it,  in  the  crowded  steamboats 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  woods  of  Ken-, 
mcky^  to  every  oescription  of  hearers,  he' 
feels  It  a  solenm  dnty  to  declare  hia  con- 
viction, that  whatever  he  may  feel  to  be 
their  doctrinal  mistakes,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  most  religiously  disposed,  and  most 
inclined  of  all  others  that  he  has  met  with,  to 
treat  with  courtesy  and  kindness  every  well- 
conducted  cler^man  that  goes  amon^ 
them.  They  will  generally  hear  him  widi 
attention,  and  if  they  cannot  coincide  in  hia 
views,  their  difTerence  will  be  exhibited 


neral  statement  j  but  it  will,  perhaps,  be  ofton 
found  that  the  &ult  originated  rather  on  the 
side  of  the  preacher  than  that  of  the  hearar. 
The  view,  Uen,  which  it  is  desired  to  give, 
as  a  general  conclusion,  is,  that  strong  pre- 
judices exist  against  the  Catholic  reli^on  in 
several  of  the  states,  particularly  in  the 
South,  by  reason  of  the  mistakes  as  to  ita 
tenets  and  principles ;  yet  that  the  greaieet 
kindness  is  shown  to  its  cle^y,  even  by  the 
great  bulk  of  those  who  labour  under  these 
mistakes. 

Before  qnittingthis  topic,  justice  demands 
that  another  observation  should  be  made. 
liie  peculiar  situation  of  these  colonies 
whilst  under  the  British  dominion,  and  of 
the  states  since  the  declaration  of  iheir  in- 
dependence, gave  little  opportnnity  for  the 
correction  of  that  evil  oi  which  there  ■■ 
complaint;  Iheir  accounts  of  the  Catholic 
religion  were  all  derived  from  English 
sourees ;  and  everybody  knows  what  Great 
Britmn  nas  done  to  misrepresent  oar  mU- 
gion;  &e  simation  and  differences  and 
quarrels  of  the  Cathidios  were  often  socb, 
as  for  many  years  to  produce  no  favouraUe 
impression ;  the  clergy  who  sometimes  wore 
allowed  to  officiate,  were,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  place,  men  whose  conduct 
gave  no  edification.  How  then  could  it  be 
expected  that  thoae  mistakes  could  be  ooi- 
rectedl  It  would,  indeed,  be  no  pleaaiDg 
task  to  bring  back,  even  to  tbo  memory,  dw 
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recollection  of  many  an  afflicting  scene. 
The  description  sluDuld  never  be  written. 
Undei  aiicumetancee  Buch  els  these,  great 
allowabcea  ought  to  be  made;  probably  the 
conviction  and  feeling  of  the  wiilei  will 
be  best  conveyed  in  the  language  which  he 
had  the  honooi  of  addiessing  lo  the  most 
respectable  body  befote  which  he  had  ever 
the  felici^  to  appear. 

'■  Neither  my  own  feelinra,  nor  my  judg- 
ment, nor  my  faith,  would  dictate  to  me 
anything  calculated  to  embitter  the  feelings 
of  those  who  differ  from  me — merely  Jor 
that  diflarence.  My  kindest  friends,  my 
moat  intimate  acquaintance,  they  whom  I 
do  and  oiight  to  esteem  and  respect,  are  at 
variance  with  my  creed ;  yet  it  doea  not 
and  shall  not  destroy  our  afiectitms.  In 
me  it  wpuld  be  ingratitudaj  for  I  mnat 
avow,  and  I  do  it  most  willmsly,  that  in 
my  jooineyH  through  our  statea  I  have  been 
frequently  humbled  and  abashed  at  the 
lindoeaa  ^ith  which  I  have  been  treated. 
I  came  aiaonget  you  a  stranger,  and  I  went 
through  ypur  land  with  many  and  most  se- 
rious and  unfoitunate  mistalcea,  for  which 
you  were,  not  blamable,  operating  to  my 
disadvantage.  If  a  Soman  Catholic  biahop 
were,  in  tfuth,  what  he  is  even  now  gene- 
tally  HUpposed  to  be  in  various  parts  of  this 
Union,  tie  should  not  be  permitted  lo  reaide 
amongst  you'  yet  was  I  received  into  your 
houses,  enrolieu  in  your  famiiies,  and  pro- 
fited by  your  kindness.  I  have  tequently 
put  the  (jueation  to  myself,  whether,  if  I  had 
umilar  impressions  regarding  you,  I  could 
have  acted  with  the  like  Icindnessj  and  1 
m.ust  own,  I  frequently  doubled  that  I  would. 
It  is  true,  you  laboured  under  serious  mis- 
takes as  to  what  was  my  religion,  and  what 
were  my  duties  aod  obligations.  But  you 
were  not  yoorselves  the  authors  of  ihoee  mia- 
takes ;  nor  hod  you  within  your  reach  the 
taeaoM  of  correcting  them.  I  feel  giateful 
Ui  my  fiiends  who  have  aiTorded 


be  mote  rtrong  as  those  miatakea  will  be 
corrected;  and  it  must  eratify  those,  who, 
loving  the  country,  beholdus  spread  di rough 
it,  to  toe  assured,  that  we  are  not  those  vile 
bein^  that  have  been  painted  to  their  ima- 
mnattooa,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed existence  in  any  civilized  commu- 
.  ni^.'" 


''  I  feel  that  many  and  s 


*  Subslince  of  ■  discourM  preached  by  ifae 
Ri|[hl  Reverend  John  England,  D.  D.,  Buhop 
of  T^bsrieston,  id  the  Chamber  of  (be  House  of 


are  made  by  my  friends  in  this  conniry.  1 
know  who  are  mistaken,  bnt  for  be  it  frttm 
me  to  say  that  all  who  err  are  criminal.  1 
have  frequendy  asked  myself,  whether,  if  I 
had  only  the  same  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  doctrine  of  my  church,  and  its  evi- 
dences, that  many  of  them  nave  had,  I 
would  Dewhat  I  nowam.  Indeed, itwonld 
be  very  extraordinary  if  I  were.  They  la- 
bour under  these  misukes,  not  through  their 
own  fault  in  aeveral  instances;  ana  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were,  in  her  doc- 
trines and  practices,  what  they  have  been 
taught  she  is,  I  would  not  be  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholio.  They  imagine  her  to  be  what  ahe 
is  not,  and  when  they  oppose  what  they 
believe  her  to  be,  it  is  not  to  her  thaii  op- 
posilion  ia  really  given."* 
-  Whilst  such  are  the  conriotitKu  and  feel- 
ings of  him  who  makes  the  present  expo- 
sition, he  owes  it  to  trath  and  to  religion, 
also  plainly  to  say,  that  owing  to  mose 
causeS;  there  are  serious  diScuIues,  which 
perpemally  impede  and  harass  the  Catho- 
lic missionary,  and  whioh  oppreee  and 
afflict,  and  worry  the  Catholic  emigrant 
They  both  have  the  foil  protection  of  an 
equality  of  law,  but  neither  of  thetn  has 
the  full  protection  of  religiooa  eympathy. 
As  the  writer  believes  t^t  bets  alwajv 
speak  better  than  descriptions,  he  will  mefi> 
Hon  a  few,  lo  convey  more  cteaiiy  the  idea 
he  would  communicate. 

About  a  year  since,  the  President  nomi- 
nated to  oSice  the  present  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  who  ia  a  good  practi- 
cal Catholic.  His  most  virulent  opponent 
oould  find  no  vulnerable  spot  in  bis  charac- 
ter^ yet  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Union  violendy  assailed  by  the  greater  poi> 
tion  of  the  sectarian  presses,  for  giving 
office  to  "  a  Papist."  'nunsilions  from  one 
church  to  another  are  of  Sequent  occur- 
rence ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  mem- 
berf  of  one  family  will  profess  three  or  fonr 
diflerent  religions ;  this  will  seldom  <a.ase 
any  unkind  iFeeliug  between  them,  aniets 
the  conversion  should  be  to  the  Catholic 
Church;  in  such  a  fttae  it  will  generaUy 
happen  that  the  convert  must  be  prerared 
for  the  endurance  of  an  unusual  trial,  ilien 
ate  probably  eight  weekly,  or  other  periodi- 
cal publications,  belonging  to  the  mfbtBUt 
sectaries  throughout  the  Union;  diey  viU 
occasionally  bicker  with  each  other,  bat 
seldom  with  an  acrimonious  spirit;  ycA  there 
are  very  few  that  are  not  habimally  virulent 
against  Catholics  and  their  religion.  They, 
on  this  topic,  forget  even  the  ordinary  oour- 
lasies  of  polished  society,  and  descend  to 

•Ibid. 
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the  BCanilirr  of  nicknames — "Papist" — 

"Popery" — "Romish" — "Babylon;"  aad 
"the  tinge  of  scarlet"  ia  to  be  found,  not 
HHHi  the  cheek  of  the  writer,  where  it 
ehonld  be,  but  with  all  its  appendages,  in 
coarse  language,  before  the  eye  of  even  his 
female  leEuler. 

It,  however,  ia  to  be  hep^d.  and  indeed 
expected,  fivnt  the  inauiring  cnaracter,  and 
Che  honest  purposeH  of  the  American  mind, 
that  there  wilt  be  an  early  termination  to 
dlis  unpleasant  and  unbecoming  conduct, 
and  that  after  a  time,  no  person  will  be ' 
found  to  estimate  his  sanctity  by  his  vulga- 
rity, or  to  conceive  that  he  is  more  accepta- 
ble to  the  Creator,  as  he  is  more  offensive 
to  his  creature.  In  the  tracts,  which  are 
plentifully  distributed,  there  is  too  much  of 
this  style  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  agents 
of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  tract  distribu- 
ters, who  are  exceedingly  numerous,  are 
really  under  the  impression  that  Catholics 
are  idolaters,  and  that  Catholics  reject  the 
Bible,  because  they  will  not  purchase  or 
accept  as  the  whole  word  of  God,  the  im- 
perfect copies  irom  which,  what  Protestants 
style  the  Apocrypha  are  escluded;  nor  be- 
iieTe  that  the  translation  is  good  and  per- 
fectj  nor  admit  the  principle  that  each  ain- 
gie  individual  is  more  competent  than  the 
united  authority  of  Christendom,  to  tell 
what  was  always  from  the  beginning,  the 
meaning  of  each  and  every  text  of  the 
sacred  volume.  Time,  patience,  investiga- 
tion, charity,  and  explanation,  however,  are 
making  their  natural  improvementa  in  this 

From  the  view  that  has  been  given,  it 
cannot  be  expected  thai  the  diocess  of 
Charleston  is  m  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion. After  a  great  variety  of  dimculties, 
it  is,  however,  in  a  slate  of  organization. 
Some  years  since,  the  bishop,  and  priests, 
and  people,  came  to  a  full  and  explicit  iin- 
derslanaing  as  to  their  respective  rights  and 
duties,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  place;  this  was  embodied  in  awrir" 
form,  denominated  the  "  Constitution  of 
Roman  Catholic  Church"  of  each  state  c 
lained  in  the  diocess:  in  it  are  found  such 
regulations  as  will,  it  is  trusted,  prevent  any 
collision ;  they  have  hitherto  presen-ed 
peace,  harmony,  and  affection.  Tnua  there 
IS  no  likelihood  of  a  recurrence  of  those 
uuhappv  discords  that  have  done  so  much 
evil  in  this  church. 

In  the  city  of  Charleston  there  is  a  fine 
Jot  of  ground,  upon  which  are  some  old 
buildings  occupied  as  a  seminary,  in  which 
the  clergy  now  in  the  diocess,  have  been 
educated;  about  four  hundred  books  have 


been  collected,  as  the  commencement  of  a 
library ;  contributions  to  this  are  exceedingly 
desirable.  The  bishop  believes  thai  he  has 
secured  that  a  sufHcient  supply  of  good  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  can  be  henceforth 
supphed,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessarv  that 
there  should  be  some  aid  for  them  during 
their  period  of  preparation  and  study.  This 
seminary  haa,  during  years,  been  greatly 
embarrassed  by  an  accumulation  of  debt 
and  interest,  but  it  has  been  relieved  by  the 
generous  contributions  of  Fiance  and  Ger- 
many, It  is  necessary  to  procure  a  more 
suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  nriests  and  students;  means  are  wanted 
for  this.  There  is  upon  this  ground  a  tem- 
porary wooden  church  as  a  cathedral ;  'it  is 
eighty  feet  long,  by  forty-eight  wide ;  it  is 
desirable  to  erect  a  larger  building  with 
>  solid  and  permanent  materials;  two 
its  otftciate  m  this  church,  which  is 
called  St.  Finnbar's,  and  two  in  St,  Mary's, 
which  is  the  old  brick  building  previously 
noticed.  The  number  of  communicants 
last  Easter,  in  both,  waa  upwards  of  six 
hundred,  several  of  whom  were  not  origi- 
nally Catholica.  There  ia  also,  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  both  these  churches. 
a  burying  ground,  the  cemetery  of  Si.  Pa- 
trick, upon  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a  church  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  several  who  are  far  removed  from 
the  other  churches. 

A  congregation  of  Sisters  of  our  Lady  of 
Mercy  haa  been  formed  within  three  years,' 
and  has  at  present  ten  sisters,  who  have 
made  annual  vows;  they  reside  near  the 
cathedral,  in  a  house  for  which  they  pay  a 
high  rent:  the  object  of  their  institution  is, 
'to  educate  females  of  the  middlii^g  classes 
of  society,  also  to  have  a  school  for  free 
coloured  girls,  and  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  female  slaves;  they  wiU  also  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  sick  ;  and 
they  have  been  very  useful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  seminary.  The  bishop  has 
also  lately  purchased,  near  the  cathedral,  a 
house  and  garden  for  some  Ursuline  nuns, 
who  will  go  wiih  him  upon  his  return.  For 
all  these  objects,  much  is  needed. 

In  South  Carolina  there  is  also  a  priest 
stationed  at  Columbia,  which  is  the  seat  of 
government,  110  milea  from  Charleston, 
about  the  centre  of  the  state ;  this  priest 
has  to  perform  several  laborious  journeys 
on  distant  missions.  A  fine  brick  church 
has  been  erected  here  under  the  invocation 
of  Si.  Peter ;  but  it  is  greatly  involved  in 
debt,  and  tne  congregatiort  is  altogether 
unable  to  extricate  it  Trom  its  difficulties; 
they  are  nearly  ahogether  Irish  settlers. 
The  ground  over  which  the  pantor  of  Co- 
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Inmbia  has  been  in  the  habit  of  Uavelliag, 

woald  occupy  three  miesionarieB:  but  they 
would  need  aid  besides  what  they  could 
obtain  in  their  districts.  All  the  other  re- 
ligious denomination  9  have  geveral  mia- 
^onariea  of  this  description,  whom  they 
support  by  subscription  and  contributionB. 
The  Catholics  are  the  only  religious  body 
who  are  without  this  aid. 
Two  other  small  wooden  churches  are  in 

Socess  of  erection;  one  at  Barnwell,  on 
e  road  from  Cbarleslon  to  Augusta,  and 
one  on  the  rood  from  Charleston  to  Savan- 
nah, which  are  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
number  of  Irish  settlers  in  these  dietricta, 
and  upon  whom  it  would  be  exceedingly 
oneuus  to  support  a  missionary.  There 
are  four  or  five  other  places  in  the  state  in 
which  small  coneregalions  might  be  formed 
if  the  means  of  erecting  small  churches 
and  nerving  them  for  a  time  could  be  had. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Catholics  of  Wash- 
inffton,  in  Beaufort  county,  have,  by  con- 
siderable exertion,  built  a  good  wooden 
church  under  the  invocation  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist.  There  being  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  families  that  can  contribute, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  finish  the  interior, 
A  priest  officiates  for  them  every  alternate 
month;  he  spends  the  other  month  in  the 
.adjoining  county  of  Craven,  at  Newhem, 
where  there  are  a  few  Catholics,  a  number 
of  whom  are  converts;  they  have  a  fine 
piece  of  ravnnd,  and  some  means  to  erect 
a  churchTbut  cannot  commence  until  they 

In  the  same  state,  there  is  a  church  at 
Fayetieville,  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
Patrick;  the  ground  and  a  former  church 
were  eiven  by  an  individual,  but  the  church 
was  destroyed  in  a  conflagralian  which 
consumed  nearly  all  the  town.  The  Cath- 
olics of  several  parts  of  the  United  Stales 
sent  subscriptions  to  help  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church,  but  they  have  not  been  sufli- 
cient.  The  priest  who  serves  the  few  Cath- 
olics here  spends  a  portion  of  his 
upon  mififiions,  about  120  miles  west  of  this 
station,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and 
Mecklenburg,  where  there  are  several  Irish 
Catholics,  some  of  whom  are  employed 
the  gold  mines.  They  are  anxious  to  en 
a  church,  but  have  not  the  means.  There 
are  fonr  or  five  other  stations  in  this  stale, 
where  ihe  ministry  would  be  very  neces- 
sary. Amongst  them  is  the  town  of  Wil- 
mington, the  most  frequented,  as  the  port 
upon  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  probably  the 
principal  harbour  of  this  state,  to  which 
several  Catholics  occasionally  resort,  and 
which  is  never  without  some  Catholic  in- 
habitants, generally  natives  of  Ireland. 


In  Georgia,  the  congregation  at  Savannah 
has  had  a  regular  pastor :  the  number  pro* 
bably  amounts  to  five  hundred ;  their  church 
is  old  and  tottering,  and  they  are  endeavour- 
ing  to  raise  the  funds  to  erect  ooe  better 
suited  to  their  numbers  and  tlieir  worship- 
In  Augusta,  though  the  congregation  is  not 
as  numerous  as  at  Savannah,  yet  their 
church  is  far  loo  small;  they  also  have  a 
regular  pastor.  The  congregation  at  Locust 
Grove,  about  sixty  miles  above  Augusta, 
has  greatly  increased,  chiefly  by  Irieh 
settlers ;  their  church  was,  about  eight 
years  since,  takan  down,  and  a  good 
wooden  church  of  frantework  erectra  in 
place  of  the  original  log  building.  The 
Legislature  of  Georgia,  at  its  last  session, 
passed  two  acts,  one  incoiporatin^  ilie 
Catholics  in  Columbus,  a  new  town  laid  off 
on  the  Chattahoochie  river,  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  west  of  Augusta,  in  Musco- 
gee county,  one  of  a  number  of  new  coun- 
ties lately  oieated,  in  land  ceded  by  the 
Creek  Inaians,  about  four  years  since :  the 
other  granting  them  a  lot  of  land  in  the 
town,  upon  which  to  build  their  church. 
The  bishop  had  previously  organized  them, 
and  advised  them  to  petition  for  those  fo- 
vours.  The  few  Iriah  Catholics  there  have 
endeavoured  to  collect  the  means  of  rais- 
ing the  building,  but  have  not  as  yet  sue* 
ceeded.  The  bishop  trusts  upon  his  return, 
to  be  able  to  send  a  priest  to  this  district. 
In  this  region  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  Irish  Catholics  spread  through 
an  inimense  extent,  whom  a  priest  endea- 
vours to  see  once  in  the  year;  and  the 
bishop  never  has  had  more  gratification 
than  m  an  excursion  of  two  months,  doing 
duty  amongst  them;  separated  from  each 
other  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  the 
families  have  congregated  to  the  stations 
where  he  fixed  to  meet  them,  that  they 
might  hear  his  voice,  and  receive  the  sac- 
raments. He  does  not  think  he  goes  farther 
than  he  is  warranted  by  facts,  when  he 
stales  that  in  Georg'ia,  six  or  seven  places 
would  require  churches,  and  the  attendance 
of  a  clergyman.  The  present  number  of 
priests  in  the  diocess  is  eleven.  Three  of 
lour  students  are  pursuing  their  studies,  and 
he  has  received  ten  candidates  since  bis 
arrival  in  Ireland;  so  that  if  he  had  some 
pecuniary  assistance,  he  trusts  that  ere  long 
the  forlorn  emigrant,  who  now  wanders,  fat 
from  kindred  and  country,  through  this  im- 
mense tract,  seeking  for  suBlenance  and 
settlements,  would  have  at  least  the  oppor- 
tunity of  worshipping,  even  if  it  were  in  ihe 
midst  of  the  forest,  at  the  altar  of  his  fathers. 

Besides  the  above  view,  the  writer  would 
add,  that  during  upwards  of  ten  years,  be 
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i  hava,  at  a  seriooH  pecu-  ,  city  of  Charleston,  and  has  now  leached  the 
niaiy  loss,  aol  to  mention  immense  labour,  j  twelfth  volume. 

published  a  weekly  paper,  the  United  Stala  ,  The  compiler  of  this  accounl  trusts  that 
CatkoHt  MitaUany,  in  which  the  cause  of  j  thev  who  read  il,  will  feel  how  meritorious 
Ireland  at  home,  and  Irishmen  abroad,  and  i  and  utteful  an  application  of  alms  it  would 
of  the  Catholic  religion  through  the  world,  be,  to  afford  to  such  a  diocess  that  tempo* 
has  been"  defended  to  the  best  of  their '  rary  aid  which  would  enable  it  to  emerge 
abilitv.  This  paper  is  published  erery  week  |  from  its  difficulties,  and  in  hs  turn  eommu- 
OQ  alaige  sheet  of  eight  pages,  containing  nicate  to  others  from  ihe  results  of  benefits 
Iweaty-iDur  columns  of  letter  press,  in  the  {  bestowed  upon  itself.    ' 


A  BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  MOTHRR  MARY  CHARLES  MOLONY, 


T  BtlPEMOBeBS  o 
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[This  biographical  skeich  of  the  lirar  Superii 
removed  Irom  thai  cicy,  and  established  al  Cine: 
after  ihe  death  of  Mother  Mary  Charlea,  a.  d.  1) 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  the 
youngest  dai^hler  of  Francis  Molony,  Esq., 
a  laive  landholder  in  the  county  of  CorK, 
and  fin  some  time  an  eminent  merchant  in 
the  city;  and  who  had  been  able  notwith- 
standing the  cruel  and  pliuidenng  code 
which  stripped  so  many  of  the  aucieut  Iriah 
families  oi  Iheir^roperty,  unless  they  would 
preserve  it  by  the  Fosa  of  their  religion,  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  first  and  to  keep  the 
second  in  its  full  integrity. 

His  youngest  daughter,  Christina,  was  bom 
on  the  17lh  of  September,  1785,  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Macroom,  where  her  parents  then  re- 
sided. She  had  nine  elder  sisters,  two  of 
whom,  now  dead,  were  married  to  eminent 
lawyers.  One,  at  present  a  widow,  married 
a  highly  respectable  physician ;  another  was 
married  to  an  extensive  planter  in  Jamaica. 
where  idle  resided  with  him  for  several 
years,  but  he  having  foreseen  the  occur- 
rencea  which  have  since  taken  place,  long 
before  the  agitation  became  serious,  dis- 
posed of  his  property  and  purchased  estates 
m  Ireland,  wnere  he  and  his  family  reside. 
Another  sister  called,  like  herself,  to  the 
service  of  God  in  the  performance  of  mo- 
nastic duties,  survives  her  in  the  convent 
over  which  she  presided.  The  others  died 
when  young.  Of  her  brothers — two  died 
young.  One,  who  resided  in  Jamaica  and 
married  there,  died  many  years  since; 
another  about  two  years  since  departed  this 
life,  leaving  to  his  family  a  considerable 
property  in  lands  in  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  of  Tipperary.  Another  i 
tuis  preferred  the  shades  of 


9.1 


mixing  in  the  busUe  of  busy  life.  But  (here 
was  a  period  when  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
witnessed  and  appreciated  his  exertions  and 
sacrificea  for  the  protection  of  his  country, 
and  the  defence  oi  his  religion.  It  was  (hat 
day  in  which  Injiand  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  the  prey  of  a  triumvirate  that  soturht 
to  blast  every  hope  of  freedom  for  the  Ca- 
ihoLic,  or  of  prosperity  for  the  land.  Lord 
Manners  held  the  seals,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  Chief  Secretary,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
William  S«urin  was  Attorn ey-GeneraT.  It 
was  decreed  to  crush  every  palriol,  to  put 
down  every  public  meeting,  to  silence  the 
press,  and  to  ruin,  ^y  aggravated  costs  and 
ty  long  imprisonment,  every  one  who  dared 
to  poblish  Ihe  misdeeds  of^  an  ascendency 
of  oligarchs.  And  in  that  evil  day  Mr. 
Francis  Molony  gave  largely  from  his  purse, 
strenuously  contributed  by  his  exertions, 
and  exposed  himself  to  persecution  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  unholy  alliance. 
The  efforts  of  those  who,  in  that  lime  of 
terror,  bom  the  brunt  of  the  hatde,  have  not 
been  unsuccessful.  Great  concessions  have 
been  obtained,  and  many  who  have  greatly 
contributed  to  achieve  the  victory,  have 
Bubsequendy  withdrawn  from  po?ls  which 
no  longer  needed  their  exertions.  Amongst 
them  was  this  gentleman,,  a  brief  digression 
for  whose  services  may  he  allowed  to  a 
companion  and  a  friend. 

Christinareceivedan  excellent  education, 
which  was  perfected  bv  a  residence  of 
several  years,  as  a  boarder,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  the  Ursuline  Convent 
ofthe  city  of  Cork — which  for  a  long  period 
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has  borne  the  reputation  of  being  an  excel- 1 
lent  house  of  female  edo'calion.  Her  pro- 
ficiency in  this  asylum  of  learning  and  of 
virtue,  was  not  merely  in  worldly  lore,  and  1 
tranaitoiy  accompli shmentSj  but  fhe  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  Inie  spirit  of  genu- 
ine religion  and  the  solid  science  of  the 
saints;  she  had  the  ailvantage  and  happi- 
ness of  being  guided  in  her  practices  by  a 
priest  of  the  raoet  simple  pioty,  the  bert 
common  eeDse,  and  exceeaingly  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
true  devotion:  theVery  Rev.  Robert  McCar- 
thy, then  E>ean  of  Cork,  and  previously 
Rector  of  the  Irish  College  at  Toulouse, 
whence  he  had  to  migrate  on  foot  ana 
neatly  destitute  of  food,  into  Spain,  to  es- 
cape the  fury  of  the  desecrators  of  liberty 
and  of  religion  at  the  period  of  the  first  inn- 
del  revolution  of  France. 

During  some  years  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  completion  of  her  education  and 
her  return  to  the  convent  as  a  Postulant,  she 
used  his  ministry  and  sought  his  counsels 
whenever  she  waa  in  the  cily. 

She  had  secretly  cherishea  the  desire  and 
hope  of  consecrating  herself  to  the  aervice 
of  I^d  in  a  religions  state,  for  years  before 
she  openly  expressed  that  desire  ;  she  made 
i(  the  subject  of  frequent  prayer  to  the  Most 
High,  that  he  would  direct  her  to  that  state 
of  life  in  which  she  could  best  conform  to 
his  will  and  serve  him  with  fidelity. 

Her  widowed  sister  had,  af)er  her  bus- 
band's  death^  devoted  herself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and 
was  much  occupied  in  works  of  mercy  to 
the  sick  and  the  poor.  These  works  she 
performed  under  the  guidance  of  the  brother 
of  her  decea^ied  husband,  a  most  zealous, 
learned,  and  exemplary  prelate,  the  Right 
Rev.  Florence  McCarthy,  Rector  of  3ie 
parish  of  St.  Finnbarr  ana  its  adjacents,  and 
coadjutor  bishop  to  the  venerated  Doctor 
Moylan,  then  Bishop  of  Cork.  In  those 
duties  of  charity  Christina  was  frequently 
her  voluntary  a&sociate.  Thus,  without  any 
singular  appearance  of  abslaininafrom  those 
innocent  enjoyments  becoming  her  age  and 
place  in  society-,  the  was  in  the  habit  of 
cultivating  an  mtimate  union  with  God  by 
secret  prayer,  of  serving  hira  by  doing  works 
of  mercy,  and  of  sanctifying  herself  by  the 

Previous  to  her  father's  death,  in  the  year 
IBOS,  she  obtained  the  consent  of  both  her 
parents  to  offer  herself  aa  a  candidate  for 
admission  into  their  order,  to  the  ladies  by 
whom  she  had  been  educated ;  and  aflet 
the  usual  probation  and  noviciate,  she  pro- 
nounced her  solemn  vows,  and  received 
the  blaok  veil  on  the  festival  of  Si.  Francis 


BoT^,  the  10th  of  October,  in  the  year 

18II. 

She  looked  upon  herself  as  now  dead,  to 
the  world  and  separated  from  all  its  eon- 
cems,  save  whatever  char^  her  superiors 
might  assign  to  her  in  tliat  little  world  which 
waa  Blill  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  her 
monasteiy,  where  upwards  of  sijcty  young 
ladies,  placed  as  boarders  by  their  friends 
to  receive  the  best  education,  and  where 
about  200  female  children  of  persons  in 
humble  circumstances,  were  daily  received 
in  a  separate  school  to  be  gratuitously  ia- 
structea  in  tha  rudiments  of  literature,  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  and  the  industrious 

fiursuits  so  necessary  for  their  sphere  of 
ife. 

In  so  large  a  community  aa  was  that  of 
Cork,  then  aaving  upwards  of  forty  mem- 
bers, the  great  object  of  the  rule  waa  easily 
attained,  viz.,  to  allow  the  newly  professed 
sisters  abundant  time  for  apiiitual  exercises; 
BO  that  by  prayer,  meditation,  study  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  works  of  piety,  they 
mighty  at  an  early  period,  make  great  pro- 
eresa  in  the  science  of  the  saints,  and  having 
fully  learned  to  devote  themselves  unreserv- 
edly to  the  aervice  of  God,  and  to  seek  in 
all  things  hia  glory  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  they  might  with  gi«ater  security  extend 
their  charity  to  their  neighbour,  and  love 
God  in  those  children  whc^  they  were  to 
train  up  in  the  pursuit  of  virWe  and  of  eter- 
nal life.  Sister  Mary  Charles,  as  she  was 
now  called  in  religion,  entered  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  her  state,  and  sought  in  the  will  of 
her  superiors  to  discover  the  will  of  her 
God,  and  bowed  to  their  directions  as  to  the 
expressed  mandate  of  her  Lord,  seeking,  by 
this  manifestation  of  obedience,  to  be«)me 
more  assimilated  to  him  who  waa  obedient 
even  unto  death.  From  him  also  she  en- 
deavoured to  leam  meekness  and  humility 
of heart. 

She  not  only  possessed  a  great  Amd  of 
knowledge;  but  an  uncommon  facility  of 
imparting  it,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  occupation  of  teaming:  nence,  at  a 
comparatively  eariy  period  slie  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  classes.  Though  her  time 
was  greatly  occupied — aa  her  regular  duties 
reauired,  between  choir  and  school,  ^ne- 
rally  almost  fitWen  hours  of  daily  attention — 
she  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  devote 
a  couple  of  hours  to  private  study.  She  was 
intimately  conversant  with  the  French  lan- 
gua^i  and  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
Italian ;  but  she  fell  a  great  want,  by  reasoit 
of  not  having  r^ularly  learned  the  Latin 
language,  aj^d  the  supply  of  this  became 
her  first  object  She  o^an  methodically, 
and  in  a  few  roontha  die  had  bo  perfectly 
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e  everj  difficulty,  thftt  she  fonnd  sa 
much  fB4;ilit7  in  reading  proae  or  poetry  in 
the  old  authora,  as  in  i^uiing  the  English 
transJalions.  She  next  extended  her  reading 
to  several  works  of  science,  bj  means  of 
which  she  tnight  be  better  able  to  direct  the 
studies  of  her  pupils,  and  giye  them  more 
ample  eiplanstioa. 

It  would  not  be  e&ey  to  find  in  an]'  one 
communitj  of  religiouB,  or  association  of 
any  description,  a  greater  number  of  ladies 
of  superior  talent,  of  more  cultivated  minds, 
and  of  more  refined  tSHte,  than  could  then 
be  met  with  in  the  Ursuline  Community  of 
Cork.  It  was  deiightful  to  witnefw  ' 
manner  in  which  they,  by  a  united  effoi 
a  short  time  eMended  and  mnltiplied  the  op- 
pOTTunitiea  for  improvement  in  tneir  Bchools, 
and  created  and  sustained  in  ther  pupils  a 
generous  rivalry  without  envy,  and  a  desire 
to  micceed,  without  displeasure  at  disap- 
pointment. The  writer  has  often  witnessed 
It  with  deep  feelings  of  gratification,  and 
admired  the  manner  in  which  such  a  spirit 
was  preserved — and  amidst  the  laborious 
and  happy  group  whose  exertions  were 
crowned  with  such  success.  Sister  Mary 
Charles  had  a  conspicnons  place. 

Thev  who  at  a  aistance  read  the  history 
of  Irisii  IianaactionB,  are  generally  unable 
to  form  correct  opinions  respecting  the  facta 
that  come  under,  their  view.  They  too  often 
draw  their  conclusions  from  circumstances 
which  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  state  of 
Ireland  as  they  do  with  those  of  China,  and 
which  they  notwithstanding  brine  to  enter 
into  the  case.  Thns,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
rery  strange  and  imbecoming  exhibition  to 
behold  the  Bistera  of  our  American 


it  would  be  Better  policj  for  the  general  go- 
vernment to  manage  its  own.  money  con- 
cerns, or  to  have  them  managed  by  bankers, 
and  instilling  into  the  minda  of  their  pupils 
lessons  concerning  the  patriotism  of  Henry 
Clay,  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  General  Ham- 
son,  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  religious 
community  amongst  us,  which  wonld  so 
far  forget  its  place,  would  quickly  and  de- 
eervedly  lose  the  confidence  and  the  esteem 
of  the  people.  And  for  this  plain  reaaon : 
they  had  no  concern  with  party  politics;  the 
Questions  at  issue  did  ntd  speciEilly  concern 
tnem.  In  Ireland,  at  the  period  about  to  be 
brought  under  view,  it  was  not  so. 

A  partial  relaxation  of  the  penal  code  took 
place  in  ITT9.  The  Ursuhue  community 
had  been  privately  eaiabliahed  in  Cork  a 
few  years  before:  the  Protestant  corporation 
of  that  citTj  filled  with  a  spirit  approximating 
to  that  which  pervades  Massachuaeits,  de- 
liberated upon  the  project  of  driving  tnem 


out;— and  it  wag  only  by  greater  efforts  at 
concealment  that  they  were  able  lo  remain. 
A  farther  relaxation  of  this  nefarious  code 
took  place  in  1793.  In  1799  promises  were 
solemnly  made  to  the  Catholics,  that  if  they 
consented  to  a  imion  with  Great  Britain, 
the  remaining  portion  of  this  law  of  perse- 
cution should  De  blotted  out.  The  union 
was  agreed  to:  the  persecution  was  not  only 
continuett,  but  the  oigotry  of  England  and 
of  Scotland  was  invoked  to  aid  the  Orange- 
men sent  to  misrepresent  Ireland  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  the  Irish  Protealant- 
ascendency  men  were  exerting  themselves 
to  the  Dlmoat  to  deprive  of  their  seals  the 
few  representatives  from  Ireland,  who  de- 
manded justice  for  the  Cathohcs.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  the  Catholics  resolved,  by 
a  combined  effort,  not  to  have  recourae  to 
anv  insurrection,  which  would  be  their  ruin 
and  the  destruction  of  their  country,  but  to 
excite  the  public  mind  to  form  a  union  of 
moral  strength  and  eneigy,  and  to  sustain 
those  men  who,  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, claimed  from  Britain  those  rights 
which  force,  and  fraud,  and  bigotry  had 
combined  to  withhold  from  Catholic  Ireland. 
The  profesBor  of  the  Catholic  religion  was 
persecuted  for  adherence  to  the  altars  of  his 
fathers,  and  Ireland  was  eualaved  because 
she  was  Cathohc,  It  was  the  dnty  of  all 
'  '  '    Catholics,  without  distinction  of  sex, 


or  age,  or  condition,  to  use  their  best  efforts, 
in  the  case  of  a  contest  for  the  representation 
of  a  citf ,  or  county,  or  borough  in  Ireland, 
to  auatain  the  advocate  of  their  canse,  who 
was  also  the  martyr  to  their  oounti^. 

It  Was  at  thia  period  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  selected  to  be  one  of  the  chief  agents 
in  sacrificing  Catholic  Ireland  to  (ha  party 
of  Protestant  aBcendency : — and  never,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this  memoir, 
did  any  man  sent  upon  auch  a  mission  more 
Btreniiously  endeavour  to  fulfil  his  task ! 

From  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other,  the 
Catholics  determined  to  mak'C  all  sacrifices 
to  prevent  the  ruin  which  was  impending. 
And  the  good  daughters  of  St.  Urania  were  ' 
not  backward  amidst  their  brethren.  Their 
ample  ball  frequently  was  filled  with  the 
crowds  of  patriots,  whom  they  invited  to 
accompany  the  leading  orators  and  senators 
whom  they  requested  to  come  thither,  that 
from  the  children  entrusted  to  their  cars 
they  may,  in  muaic,  and  in  song,  and  in 
innocent  festivity,  receive  a  smilli  portion  of 
that  tribute  which  gratitude  delights  to  pay 
to  the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  to  the 
friend  01  his  country.  The  peculiar  poaiiion 
of  Sister  Mary  Charles  made  it  her  duty  to 
aid  m  impressing  upou  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  those  &cte  of  history  and  principles  of 
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right  which  not  only  justified  but  required 
the  couree  they  were  piirBoing.  In  after 
daya,  whea  the  battle  raged  more  fieicely, 
the  pupil  impreeaed  upon  the  mind  of  her 
brothei  and  oi  hec  husbaad  the  lesaons  she 
had  thua  learned.  The  public  meetinge 
were  graced  and  animated  oy  the  preseace 
of  ladies  thus  well  instructed,  and  hilly  pre- 
pared to  influence  those  men  who  had  to 
contend  foi  their  religion  and  their  rights. 
The  good  sisters  who  imparted  such  in- 
formation and  inculcated  such  eentiments, 
though  they  lived  in  the  aeclusian  of  the 
monaeleiT,  had  no  small  share  in  the  pro- 
4ection  of  their  church  and  the  legeneiation 
of  iheir  country.  And  to  her  latest  moments 
of  Bxiateace,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  felt 
grateful  for  the  part  which  she  had  in  this 
useful  occupation. 

About  the  year  1818,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Casher  and  the  Ursuline 
community  ot  Thuiles,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperaiy,  two  sisters  were  sent  from  the 
house  in  Corlc,  to  impart  the  improvements 
that  had  been  introducedj  and  which  gave 
celebriw  to  their  schools.  On  this  occasion 
Sister  Mary  Charles  accompanied  thither 
Sister  Mary  Ursula  (Mrs.  Young),  a  lady  of 
untiring  zeal,  great  talent,  and  eminent 
virtue.  This  latter  sister  was  the  compiler 
of  a  catechism  of  Irish  history,  then  (aught 
to  the  pupils,  and  which  was  the  cause  of 

Ct  displeasure  to  the  party  of  the  ascen- 
ly,  for  it  waa  written  in  a  style  provolc- 
ingly  wicked  in  their  view,  because,  in  her 
usual  manner  of  conveying  as  much  know- 
ledge of  facts  as  possible  in  plain  laoguage, 
suitable  to  the  capacity  of  children,  it  aid 
indeed  tell  a  great  deal  more  truth  than  it 
was  fashionabk  to  print,  or  grati^ng  to  the 
persecutors  to  have  published.  Some  per- 
sons  did  the  writer  of  this  memoir  the  honour 
of  attributing  it  to  his  pen,  and  a  prosecution 
was  contemplated.  It  was  also  brought 
under  view  ol  the  Imperial  Parliament;  and 
a  dissenting  clergyman  deliberately  swore 
before  a  committee  of  the  house  that  it  was 
compiled  by  him. 

This  sister  aubse^uently  cotnpiled  a  his- 
tory of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  is  used  in  die  schools 
of  the  monastery,  and  extensively  read  at 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  object 
was  to  restore  to  history  its  proper  place, 
and  not  to  have  il  debased  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  calumny  against  Catholics. 

AAer  remaming  a  couple  of  years  al 
convent  of  Thurles,  the  two  sisters  returned 
(o  Cork,  gratified  at  witnessing  the  beneficial 
results  01  their  sojourn,  ano  carrying  with 
them  the  gratitude  of  their  sisters  and  of  (he 
mrchbishop. 


piety,  pointed  out  Sister  Majy 
Charles,  after  her  return,  as  well  calculated 
to  lead  novices  into  the  paths  of  perfection ; 
9  fulfilled  the  duties 


of  this  arduous  office  equally  (a 
tion  of  the  superiors  of^the  communis,  as 
of  those  over  whom  she  was  in  charge ',  and 
whilst  she  won  (heir  hearts  to  God,  e^e  in- 
fused into  them  that  spirit  of.  holy  zeal 
which  warmed  them  to  the  deure  of  spend- 
ing and  being  spent  for  the  sake  of  God, 
and  cheered  (hem  in  their  trials. 

She  had  also  opportunities  of  exhibiting 

(hem  in  her  own  conduct  a  spirit  of  hoty 

signaiion  and  cheerfulness  in  sufTerius; 

r  her  health  became  impaired,  and  she 
occasionally  endured  violent  pain,  which 
she  said  waa  to  her  a  warning  of  toe  tran- 
sitory state  of  our  present  life,  and  the 
necessity  of  being  dways  prepared  for  a 
summons  to  the  bar  of  judgment.  She  wai* 
not  known  to  complain,  Uioueh  she  was 
frequently  confined  for  days,  and  sometimes 
weeks,  and  sought  to  unite  her  spirit  on 
such  occasions  with  that  of  her  sufiariog 
Saviour. 

Her  taste  for  music  waa  exquisite,  her 
knowledge  of  its  theory  extensive,  ana  her 
performance  accurate,  judicious,  and  easy; 
to  which  was  added  a  voice  of  sweet  lone 
and  extensive  compass.  She  contributed 
much  10  the  admired  performances  in  the 
chapel  of  their  convent,  in  which,  il  was 
acknowledged  by  excellent  judges,  the 
music  was  of  a  chaste,  sublime,  and  melt- 
ing character. 

Thus  gifted,  faithful,  and  useful,  had  God 
vouchsafed  to  grant  her  a  continoanca  of 
health,  it  may  be  fairlycalculated  that  during 
a  long  series  of  years  she  would  decorate 
religion  and  lead  many  to  the  service  of 
their  Creator.  And  when  application  was 
made  for  a  filiation  from  (he  hotise  near 
Cork,  to  found  a  monastery  in  Charleston, 
and  mat  it  was  determined  to  give  a  good 
and  efficient  colony,  she  was  immediately 
regarded  as  one  of  those  from  amongst 
whom  its  first  superior  should  be  eelecteo. 

The  territory  comprised  in  the  two  Caro- 
linaa  and  Geor^a  was  in  1820  sepanied 
from  the  see  of  Baltimore,  and  placed  under 
the  administration  of  a  new  see,  created  in 
Charleston,  suffragan  to  Baltimore.  The 
newly  appointed  bishop  had  long  known 
the  value  of  the  Ursuline  community  to  the 
diocese  of  Cork,  of  which  he  was  a  priest; 
and  from  the  moment  of  his  apnointment 
was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  extend  its  bene- 
fits to  hia  own  diocess  at  the  earliest  peritid. 
But  upon  his  arrival  in  Charleston  he  foond 
the  new  field  of  his  labour  in  a  most  desti- 
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mte  state.  There  were  on  lh«  mission  only 
two  prioBtii,  and  they  were  determined  to 
leave  the  South  as  soon  as  they  could :  one 
departed  al^er  a  few  months,  tne  other  was 
kind  anoush  to  remain  upwards  of 
years.  Difficulty  after  difficulty  was 
mooDted;  and  at  leriKth,  in  1832,  the  bishop 
saw  the  prospect  of  Deius  able  to  introduce 
a  colony.  He  was  enalued,  by  charitable 
aid  from  various  sources,  to  purchase  the 
site  which  be  considered  most  eligible  for 
his  obieo^  and  then  wrote  to  Ireland  to  re- 
quest  that  he  might  be  &voured  with  a  colony 
to  commence  me  establishment  The  an- 
swer gave  hope.  Having  occasion  to  go  to 
Europe  for  a  variety  of  piuposes,  and  this 
amongst  others,  ha  was  assured  that  in  a 
short  time  his  request  would  be  granted, 
thon^  the  labours  and  duties  of  the  com- 
munity were  very  great  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  In  1834,  he  returned  again 
to  Europe;  and  as  no  member  of  the  com- 
munity could  be  required  to  go  upon  anothei 
eetabliahmect  without  her  own  nill  consent, 
the  ladies  thought  fit  foi  the  Chaileston 
mission  wereconsulled.  Sister  Mary  Charies 
deferred  giving  her  answer  until  after  she 
should  have  consulted  with  Doctor  En^and. 
On  that  occasion  she  represented  to  him  her 
fear  that,  if  he  consented  to  her  going,  he 
would  be  disappointed,  an  she  had  neither 
the  same  vigour  of  mind  or  body  that  he  pro- 
bably might  imagine  ^m  his  former  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  and  she  pointed  out 
others  whom  she  consideted  better  fitted  to 
preside  over  a  new  establishment.  She  had, 
she  said,  suffered  much  of  late  in  her  health, 
but  had  no  reluctance  to  leave  her  country, 
her  friends  andhercommunity,if  she  thought 
she  might  be  more  useful  in  promoting  the 
gloiy  of  God  in  another  region, — though  she 
lelt  herself  bound  in  honour  and  in  con- 
science to  advise  him  to  make  a  better 
choice.  The  bishop  stated  that  be  appre- 
ciated her  motives,  knew  her  qualities,  and 
would  be  quite  happy  should  she  be  ap- 

Kinted,  and  requested  that  she  should  leave 
reelf  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munity, beheving  that  God  would  direct  all 
things  tor  the  beM.  Afier  this  she  iufoimed 
the  superioress  that  she  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  chapter,  to  go  oi  to  remain,  as  they 
mi^t  determine;  and  in  a  few  days  the 
mission  was  named,  viz.,  Mother  Maty 
Charles,  Mrs.  Maria  Boieia  M'Carlhy,  her 
niece,  daughter  of  her  eldest  aister,  and  Mrs, 
Mary  Aotonia  Hughes,  lately  professed, 
sister  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 
They  were  to  De  accompanied,  at  her  own 
request,  by  Miaa  H.  Woulfe,  as  a  postulant, 
since  professed  in  Charleston.  They  left 
the  convent  on  the  2Tth  of  September]  and 


passing  a  day  with  the  nuns  of  the  Presen- 
tatioQ  Convent  in  Cork,  where  the  bishop's 
sister  had  long  been,  they  departed  fram  the 
city  on  the  29m,  and  passing  through  Water- . 
fom,  to  see  their  sisters  of  the  Utsmine  com- 
munity in  that  city,  they  proceeded  through 
Kilkenny  and  Cariow  to  Dublin,  and  thence 
to  Liverpool,  where  they  embarked  for 
Philadelphia;  and  after  visiting  the  sisters 
at  Emmettsbur^h,  at  Georgetown,  and  Balti- 
more, they  amved  in  Charieston,  aad  en- 
teied  their  monasteiy  cm  the  IDth  of  I>e< 
cember. 

Previous  to  (heir  leaving  Ireland,  the 
ladies  were  fully  aware  of  uie  crael  treat- 
ment their  sisters  had  received  from  the 
Protestants  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  bishop 
told  them  that  if  they  felt  any  reluctance  to 
come  to  the  United  Stales,  because  of  this 
oatrage,  he  begged  they  should  not  consider 
themselves  under  any  obligadoos;  for  much 
as  he  desired  their  aid,  he  would  be  fox 
from  seeking  it  at  the  expense  of  their  feel' 
ings.  Mother  MaiyChanes  spoke  forthem, 
in  saying,  that  when  they  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  God,  they  never  re- 
garded difficulty  or  danger  in  such  a  way 
as  to  turn  them  from  the  performance  of  a 
duty.  Besides  that,  they  had  heard  that  in 
South  Carolina  there  was  less  bigotry,  mora 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  a  beiiei  spirit  of 
chivalry  than  in  Massachusetts;  but  even 
were  it  to  Charleslo^n,  instead  of  Charles- 
ton, that  they  were  sent,  they  would  not  be 
deterred  by  the  knowledge  thai  its  people 
had  acted  a  bmtal  part,  and  that  its  public 
authorities  had  connived  at  their  delinquency. 
Her  mind  was  exceedingly  firm :  the  expies- 
sions  she  thus  used  were  the  true  exhibition 
of  hei  sentiments,  as  her  whole  conduct 
through  life  proved ;  and  the  writer  is  per- 
suaded that  few  women  would  in  the  midst 
of  difHcuUies  exhibit  more  unquailing  forti- 
tude, or  in  the  face  of  danger  show  more 
calm  and  steady  courage. 

Anothei  exhibition  of  her  character  took 
place  in  Philadelphia.  Bishop  Kenriok,  to 
whose  genetous  hospitality  during  their  stay 
in  that  city  much  is  due,  was  himself  greatly 
struck  with  the  fimess  of  the  little  colony 
for  the  work  it  had  imdertsken.  He  was 
uigently  pressed  by  some  of  hie  cle^  and 
laity,  who  had  opportunities  of  foimmg  a 
judgment,  and  stilf  further  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  by  the  reports  of  some  highly  re- 
spectable persons,  who  had  been  passengers 
in  the  same  vessel  with  the  nuns.  Thinking 
only  of  his  own  diocess,  and  u^ed  by  the 
estions  of  others,  as  well  as  by  his  own- 
_.es,  he  seriously  undertook  to  prevail  on 
the  Bisnop  of  Charleston  to  prefer  the  wel- 
tara  of  another  district  to  his  own,  and  to 
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allow  the  colony  to  remain  at  Philadelphia. 
When  Mother  Maiy  Charles  vaa  consulted 
upon  it,  her  answer  waa,  that  she  waa  ready 
to  obey,  either  by  proceeding  to-Charleslon, 
or  by  remaining  in  Philadelphia;  for  that 
her  object  was  to  perform  her  duty,  in  what- 
ever region  she  might  be  placed ;  and  thalj 
during  the  few  days  of  her  sojourn  on  eatlh, 
it  was  to  her  nutter  of  little  concern  on  what 
apol  of  it  she  was  placed,  if  by  the  serrice 
oT  God  she  could,  through  the  merits  of  her 
Saviour,  obtain  a  seat  in  heaven.  This  dis- 
en^iagement  was  on  her  part  in  the  perfect 
spirit  of  her  stale ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Charles- 
ton considered  that  it  would  be  on  his  part 
a  very  wanton  betraying  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  to  cast  away  &om  the  moat  indigent 
dibcess  in  the  Union  the  germ  of  its  future 
&uit,  in  favour  of  one  possessing  the  ample 
resources  of  Philadelphia. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  colony  in 
Charleston;  the  Catholics  waited  upon  the 
little  community,  to  congratulate  it  upon  its 
arrival,  and  to  tender  their  services. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  difRouliieB  which 
necessarily  attend  the  formation  of  a  new 
religious  eslabhshment ;  but  they  who  do, 
wiir  feel  that  much  prudence  and  many 
other  virtuea  are  required  in  its  superioress, 
even  where  the  other  individuals  are,  as 
thev  of  Charleston  were,  deeply  imhued 
wilD  the  spirit  of  their  state,  zealous  for  the 
attainment  of  tbeii  common  object,  well 
qualified  for  their  undertaking,  and  attached 

She  and  they  prudently  determined  to 
keep  as  much  as  possible  from  placing  their 
establiahinent  conspicuously  before  the 
public,  from  attracting  attention,  or  creating 
expectations — but  in  me  quiet  and  seclusion 
of  &eir  house,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  such  children  as  might  be  entrusted 
to  their  charge.  She  specially 'exhorted 
them  and  henielf,  assidnously  gave  the  ei' 
ample,  to  seek,  in  a  particular  manner,  for 
the  females  who  had  been  most  neglected, 
and  to  attend  to  the  catechetical  instruction 
of  the  children.  Hence  she  was  generally 
to  be  found  with  the  females  of  colour,  and 
Butrounded  by  the  c|}uldien  of  every  hue 
who  were  preparing  for  their  first  coi 
munion.  She  preferred  this  occupation 
the  teaching  of  human  science,  though 
the  proper  time  she  also  well  performed 
her  part  in  giving  the  inetmclion  or  making 
the  examinations  in  the  higher  class 
young  ladies. 

Aller  four  months'  residence  in  Charles- 
ton, ehe  began  to  suffer  more  fi«quently, 
and  mote  seriously  from  sickness,  so  that 
indeed  she  may  he  said  not  to  have  passed  a 
day withoutmoreorleeaofpain.  Intheinte 


ats  of  comparative  remission  she  redoubled 
her  efibrts,  to  try  and  make  amends,  as  she 
said,  for  the  time  that  she  had  lost,  and  the 
trouble  that  she  had  given. 

It  was  judged  necessary  afler  about  fif- 
en  montiis,  that  one  oi  the  community 
should  return  to  Europe  in  order  to  make 
I  arrangements,  which  could  not  be  so 
well  effected  by  any  other  as  by  one  who 
had  by  personal  observation  some  know- 
ledge of  the  American  mission.  Besides 
her  qualifications,  it  waa  also  ihooghl  that 
the  health  of  the  superioress  mi^t  be  greatly 
improved,  perhaps  re-established    by  the 

gLge,au<r  as  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  go 
ome,  she  accompanied  him  to  Liverpool 
the  ifionth  of  June,   1836.    She  visited 
Dublin,  Thurles,  Watarford,  and  Cork,  and 
remained  in  her  convent,  near  this  latter 


lity,  until  Doctor  England  returned  from 
ItaJy,  in  the  early  part  of  November.  Her 
health  was  far  from  being  improved,  and 
the  winter  climate  of  even  the  Sonlh  of  Ire- 
land was  too  severe  for  her;  besides,  she 
oonsidered  Charleston  as  her  home,  and  if 
it  was  the  will  of  God  to  call  upon  her  even 
speedily,  she  preferred  being  found  at  hei 
post  by  the  bearer  of  the  summons. 

Accompanied  by  her  sister,  whom  the 
Cork  community  permitted  to  accompany 
her,  and  by  a  young  lady  as  a  postulant, 
she  made  a  winter  voyage  acroee  the  Atlan- 
'c.  and  after  a  boisterous  uid  somewhat 
idiouB  passage,  she  landed  in  New  York 
a  the  30th  of  E>ecembeT,  just  previous  to 
le  severe  storms  which  proved  fatal  to  so 
many  vessels  in  the  first  week  in  Janoaiy, 
1837. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit  the 
packelB  to  put  to  sea,  she  proceeded  to 
Charleston,  where  she  arrived  before  the 
middle  of  January,  to  the  great  joy  of  her 
community  and  of  many  others,  and  imnia- 
diately  devoted  herself  to  the  duties  of  her 

Hopes  were  occasionally  entertained  that 
the  causes  of  her  illness  had  been  removed, 
but  they  were  fiequently  dashed  by  her  t«- 
lapses  and  her  sufie rings — under  vvhich  she 
always  preserved  an  admirable  equanimity, 
and  manifested  an  edifying  spirit  of  resigna- 
tion and  penance.  She  regarded  them  as 
dispensations  of  her  providential  Father. 
who,  she  said,  knew  what  was  beneficial 
for  her,  and  would  not  permit  her  to  be 
tried  beyond  the  strength  which  he  would 
kindly  bestow,  to  enable  her  to  endure. 
We  all,  she  observed,  could  turn  his  eha»- 


his  meicy  waa  extended  to  as  through  the 
merits  of  his  beloved  Son,  Buraly  it  was  fit 
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that  the  m«mbeia  ihould  safier  when  the 
head  was  crowned  with  thorns;  and  if  hi* 
good  will  substituted  affliction  in  this  life 
tor  evan  the  anSeringB  of  the  puigaiory  of 
the  nextj  it  was  oai  duty  to  bow  in  submis- 
uoQ  to  bis  decreft,  and  to  be  gmtefnl  for  his 

^e  had  the  gratification  to  witness  the 
solid  establishment  of  hei  house,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  that  she  had  cooimenced, 
and  to  fiod  the  first  obstacles  to  success 
effectaallj  remoTed,  when  she  plainly  per- 
ceived that  her  labours  were  soon  to  end. 
She  requested  her  physi^^  and  attendants 
to  be  candid  and  explicit  with  hei,  when 
they  should  perceire  the  first  symptoms  of 
approaching  death.  She  resigned  herself 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  the  laat  did  and 
suffered  all  that  was  deemed  expedient,  to 
avert  the  stroke  that  appeared  lo  impend, 
or  alleviate  the  suffering  she  endured. 

On  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  July,  at  the  hour 
of  Vespers,  where  commemoiuuoa  was 
made  of  her  patroness,  St.  Christina,  the 
bishop  announced  to  her  that  her  situation 
had  become  extremely  precarious,  and  pro- 


oomposure,  and  requested  a  few  moments 
for  special  preparation  by  prayer.  She  had 
previously  maiile  h«  confession,  not  Ten' 
turing,  as  she  said,  to  defer  so  important  a 
duty  to  a  moment  when  the  weight  of  sick. 
new,  or  the  confusion  of  the  mind,  might 
render  the  effort  comparatively  .useli 
Everything  was  prepared;  her  com 
were  kneeing  round  her  bed,  in  te 
in  piayer;  the  holy  sacrament  was 
table,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  image 
of  her  crucified  Saviour,  the  attending  priest 
was  scarcely  intelli^ble  as  be  essayed 
go  through  (he  form  of  confession,  or 
answer  the  bishop :  the  patient  observed  it, 
and,  in  a  steady  voice  went  ihrough  the 
form,  and  made  the  responses— she  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  h^  associates,  and 
requested  their  prayers  and  their  pudon, 
for  any  fiudts  of  ne^ect,  or  bad  example  on 
her  pan  in  their  regard,  and  with  humble 
confidence  in  the  merits,  in  the  promises, 
and  in  the  saetameots  of  her  Saviour,  she 
reoeired  the  holy  eucharist. 

A  few  moments  of  affecting  silent 
coarse  with  Heaven  followed.  She  then 
requested  that  extreme  nnotion  should  not 
be  postponed,  and  b^an  the  form,  made 
the  responses,  and  aided  lo  &cifilate  its 
sdministiBtkai. 

She  then  gave  herself  by  an  aot  of  perfect 
oblation  into  the  hands  of  her  Saviout, 
thankJDg  him  for  the  honour  conferred  upon 
hot,  in  permitting  her  to  have  a  share  in 


beginning  the  good  work  commenced  in 
this  ciU',  and  for  permitting  her  to  die  in 
'*"  midst  qf  the  community  that  was  to 
inue  it  In  a  calm,  and  resigned,  and 
grateful  spirit,  she  prayed  tbrough  a  great 
portion  of  the  night: — and  continued  in  the 
same  dispositioDS  doring  the  succeeding 

I  Saturday  she  was  thought  to  be  dying; 
on  its  being  announced  to  her,  she 
begged  and  received  from  the  bishop  the 
last  indulgence.  She  rallied,  however,  and 
ihoneh  her  mind  occasionally  wandered, 
still  the  wandering  seemed  generally  to  be 
on  the  borders  of  the  pathway  to  heaven, 
and  much  of  her  conversation  was  with 
God  and  hia  saints. 

On  Sunday,  the  2Sth,  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  her  faculties,  surrounded  or  her 
dear  daughters  in  Christ,  die  felt  and  said 
that  the  space  now  between  her  and  the  bar 
of  her  God  was  brief  indeed,  and  she  de- 
sired that  they  might  pray  together  as  she 

She  noficed  the  scattering  and  the  loss  of 
her  sight, — continued  to  praj^  waxed  w  eaker 
and  more  languid, — and  it  was  observed  at 
a  quarter  before  twelve  at  noon,  jual  after 
she  had  been  prayed  for  in  the  churches, 
that  her  soul  had  passed  away. 

When  some  hours  afterwards  her  body, 
according  lo  the  reguIaliDns  of  the  order, 
was  dressed  in  the  babit,  and  in  her  hands 
was  placed  the  parchment  containing  her 
vows,  which  she  bad  signed  on  the  (by  of 
her  solemn  religious  professiou,  together 
with  a  crucifix,  and  her  head  and  bust  so 
elevated,Bsthat  she  appeared  only  reclining 
with  her  hands  joined  before  her  breast; 
every  one  who  saw  it  observed  an  extraor- 
dinary expression  of  serene  jo^  apon  the 
countenance,  that  seemed  as  if  in  contem* 
plation  of  tne  well-kept  vows  and  of  the 
emblem  of  redemption. 

On  Monday  the  body,  now  placed  in  a 
coffin,  was  removed  to  the  convent  cbapel. 
and  in  the  afternoon,  the  usual  riles  haa 
been  performed  in  the  presence  of  her 
afflicted  conminnity  and  their  boarders,  to- 

f;ether  with  the  Sisters  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy. 
t  was  slowly  bome  by  six  gendemen, 
deputed  from  the  thtee  churches  of  the  city, 
lo  a  vatilt,  bermerically  closed,  under  the 
altar,  and  there  deposited,  to  await  the 
summons  of  the  archangel. 

From  what  has  been  written,  her  cha- 
racter may  be  easily  drawn.  Gifted  with  a 
fine  understanding-— she  bad  the  benefit  of 
an  excellent  education,  improved  by  con- 
stant and  judicious  study ;  there  was  no  dis- 
play, though  uncommon  erudition :  good 
sense  and  a  penetrating  mirit  eiuil^ea  her 
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atmosl  inBttDclively,  to  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate  of  character,  and  to  decide  correctly 
in  an  eme^eno^.  She  naa  accustomed  to 
seek  advice  without  sacrificing  her  judg- 
ment, or  an  over-attachment  to  her  own 
opiniona.  Habits  of  busineee  and  untiring 
industry  ena^bled  her  to  do  much  in  a.  short 
time,  and  in  aa  orderly  manner. 

Her  disposition  was  generouf,  her  mui' 
ners  a&ble,  h«i  love  of  the  children  en- 
trueled  to  her,  boundless,  and  hence  ^e 
won  their  aifectian,  as  she  was  loved  and 
esteemed  by  others  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  her  society. 

Inured  from  her  childhood  to  the  practice 
of  religion^  thoroughiy  instructed  in  its 
truths,  still  uubibing  its  lesBOas  as  she  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  exerting  herself  to 
redvice  them  to  practice,  she  was  a  model 
to  those  who  approached  her,  whilst  she 
always  discovered  in  herself  and  lamented 
those  imperfections  which  the  frailty  of  our 
natures  eihibit  even  in  those  who  advance 
most  towards  perfection.  Her  zeal  was 
tempered  with  discratian,  and  her  hopes 
were  regulated  by  humility.  Her  great 
object  was  the  sanctificiaciim  of  herself,  and 
to  aid  in  bringing  others  to  salvation  through 


Christ  Jesus.  Taken  sway  in  the  midst  of 
her  usefolness,  when  it  was  hoped  thai 
during  many  years  we  shotild  probl  by  her 
tence,  she  has  departed  not  unhtmotiKiii 
unwept.  Amongst  the  manv  who  will 
weep  over  her  grave  and  cheriui  her  me- 
mory, wbiliit  they  offer  prayers  for  her 
repose,  is  her  venerable  mother,  now  a 
model  of  patriarchal  piety  in  the  nicety- 
third  year  of  her  age.  May  her  sorrow  be 
alleviated  by  the  hope  that  out  a  short  time 
can  elapse  ere  they  shall  be  reunited  fot 
eternity,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  common 
Redeemer,  wh4i^  each  has  endeavoured 
faithfully  to  serve  in  their  different  walks  of 
life — each  in  the  way  that  she  was  calM 
by  her  Creator! 

"  Ftrewell !  ihy  life  haih  left  surviving  lore 
A  wealth  Ot  records  sod  iweei    ■  teelingi 

FroD)  sorrow'*  bean  ihe  rsinineM  lo  remove. 
By  whispers  breslhing  'leia  of  eulb  than 

"  Thus  reals  ibf  spirit  Kill  on  those  wiih  whom 
Thy  step  the  palli  of  joyous  duly  trod, 

Bidding  (ham  msie  so  sllir  oflbf  tomb, 

Where  chsaien'd  thought  may  offer  praise 
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This  country  is  a  portion  of  that  laige  tract 
formerly  known  by  tne  name  of  Scandinavia, 
and  was,  about  the  close  gf  the  seventh  cen- 
m^,  known  by^  its  modem  appellation. 

Hume,  who  is  ceriainly  one  of  the  worst 
authorities  we  know,  where  religion  is  even 
incidentally  concerned,  states,  that  "  the 
Emperor    Charlemagne,   though    naturallv 

feneroua  and  humane,  had  been  induceu, 
y  bigotry,  to  exercise  ^eat  severities  upon 
the  pagan  Saxons  in  Germany,  whom  he 
had  subdued;  and,  besides  often  ravaging 
their  country  with  fire  and  sword,  he  had, 
in  cool  blood,  decimated  all  the  inhabi- 
tants for  their  revolts,  and  had  obliged  them, 
by  the  most  rigorous  edicts,  to  make  a 
seeming  comphaace  with  the  Christian 
doctrines." 

Our  object,  at  present,  ia  not  lo  examine 

criticalljr  now  many  falsehoods  are  con- 

t^ited  m  the  para^ph  which  we  have 

quoted,  but  we  diatmcUy  assert  that  it  was 

,   neither  religion  nor  bigotry  that  caiued  this 


monarch  to  exeroise  those  severities  upon 
the  pagan  Saxons,  but  their  frequent  rebel- 
lions, or,  as  Hume  calls  it,  "  revests,"  Biid 
the  perpetual  gnilt  of  persecution  and  [diin- 
der  of  Christiana  in  their  vicinity,  who  vrtm 
his  subjects,  and  whom  he  was  boimd  by 
eveiy  law,  human  and  divine,  to  protect. 
Mr.  Hume  frequently  lays  befwe  his  leaden 
facts  without  stating  their  true  cause,  and 
many  of  his  readers  take  the  causes  upon 
his  authority  as  they  find  the  &ctagemeisD^ 
admitted,  and  incontrovertible, — tnos  ha  u 


consequences. 

We  have  read  the  edictsof  Chaiiamagne. 
and  must  say,  that  wa  cannot  disoovei  one 
which  obliges  the  pagan  Saiwis  m  a  seem- 
ing or  a  real  compliance  with  the  ChiiMun 
doctrine ;  and  we  are  under  the  impression 
that  such  edicts,  rigorous  or  otherwise, 
cannot  be  in  existence,  bec«nae  we  do 
find  others  in  existence  with  which  they 
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would  be  incompatible.  Hie  fact  is,  many 
other  critics  whose  sagacity  was  equal  to 
Hume's,  whose  information  was  at  least 
etpially  accnratej  and  who,  though  they 
difleied  in  religion  at  mach  from  Chaile- 
magne  as  did  Mr.  Hume,  had  mach  less 
vinuent  bigotry  than  he  hod.  Reader,  do 
not  Htaitj  Kir  Hume  was  a  virulent  bigot. 


narch ;  "  he  coold  place  no  dependence 
npon  their  promisee,  noi  their  oaths;  and 
the  moment  his  foicea  were  withdrawD, 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  observe 
which  they  had  sworn,  they  were  again  in 
arms."  How  would  Geneial  Jackson  treat 
such  peiwms  !    Hie  cases  are  parallel.    Is 


Those  Saxons  retired  into  Jutland,  and  the 
isles  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  Hume,  "  meeting  there  with  a 
people  of  similar  manners,  they  were  readily- 
received  amongst  them ;  and  they  soon  sti- 
mulated the  natives  to  concur  in  enterprises 
which  both  promised  revenee  upon  (he 
AougAty  am^ufror," — who  inmrmed  Hume 
diat  Charlemagne  was  Jumgkty  ? — "  and 
afforded  subsiatence  to  those  nimierous  in- 
habitants with  which  the  northern  countries 
were  now  overburdened." 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Danish  inva- 
siona.  Their  first  oescent  upon  England 
was  in  the  year  787.  In  794,  they  made 
Riiother  incursion  upon  Northumberland. 
Poor,  innocent,  haimless'  beings '.  Would 
it  not  be  the  excess  of  bigotry  to  punish 
them  because  thej  were  pagans,  pariicu- 
lady  SB  the  eieculioners  ofvengeanca  mus 
necessarily  be  Roman  Catholics  1  In  832, 
they  began  more  formidable  and  systematic 
invasions ;  and,  by  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning,  to 
oppose  their  burning  the  country,  their  ra- 
pine, their  abuse  of  women,  their  enslaving 
or  massacre  of  men,  particularlr  of  nuns  or 
monks,  would  be  unpardonaole  bigotry. 
Yet  Hume  calls  them  piraUi. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  convert  this 
people;  yet,  witn  Glod's  assistance,  their 
convemon  was  effected — not  by  rigorous 
edicts,  but  by  mild  and  apostobo  preach- 
In  the  year  822,  St.  Adelard,  Abbot  of 
Old  Corbie,  and  cousin^rman  of  Charle- 
magne, founded  the  abbey  of  New  Corbie, 
otherwise,  Corwev,  upon  the  Weser,  about 
nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Foderbom,  and 
established  very  regular  discipline  therein. 
Amongst  the  monks  who  came  hither  from 
Old  ^rbie  in  France,  was  one  named 
Ansehaiius,  called  by  tne  Germans  Sharies, 
and  by  the  French  An^ar.    He  was  sent 


with  a  number  of  misnonariefl  into  Jutland 
and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia,  and  dieir 
preaching  was  eminently  succeteAil.  They 
were  favoured  by  Harold,  a  prince  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  been  baptized  in  the  court 
of  Louie  Debonnaire.  In  833,  Anscharius 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Hambuig,  and 
Legate  Apostolic,  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  In 
845,  the  Normans  and  Danes,  in  an  irruption, 
burned  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and  in  849^  the 
see  of  Bremen  becoming  vacant,  the  Pope 
united  that  of  Hamburg  ijiereio,  and  made 
St.  Anscharius,  archbishop  of  the  union. 
The  more  northern  regions  having  relapsed 
into  idolatry,  the  saint  made  new  efforts  for 
(ion,  which  were  more  perma- 
ssfnl.  He  was  pready  aided  by 
of  Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 
The  first  bishop  of  Bremen  was  St.  Wilchad, 
an  Englishman,  a  native  of  Northnmb^and, 
who  was  the  first  Christian  miasionary  that 
passed  the  Elbe.     He  died  in  789  or  790. 

St.  Rembert,  a  native  of  Flanders,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bruges,  succeeded  81.  Ansehaiius 
in  the  see  of  Bremen,  in  the  year  865  :  he 
made  great  progress  in  spreading  the  faiUi 
in  Denmark,  and  likewise  b^an  the  con- 
version of  the  Sclavi  or  Vandob,  and  of  the 
Brandenburghers,     He  died  on  the  llth  of 

June,  see. 

King  Eric  I.  was  baptized  in  826.  One 
of  his  sucoessora,  Swein,  or  Sweno  11., 

apostatized,  but  his  successor  Knut,  or  Ca- 
nute II,,  Bumamed  the  Great,  who  succeeded 
Edmond  Ironside  also  in  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land in  1017,  became  a  Catholic.  In  his 
reign  many  of  his  followers  embraced  Chria- 
(ianily  in  Encland,  and  many  of  the  English 
ecclesiaeticB  laboured  upon  me  Danish  mis- 
sion. Amongst  these  latter  was  St.  William, 
who  had  been  chaplain  to  Canute,  and  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  Roscbild,  in  the  isle  of 
Zealand.  Upon  ihe  death  of  Canute,  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  Danish  dominions  by 
his  son  Swein,  whom  the  bishop  had  more 
than  once  to  reprove  for  his  choler  and  in- 
justice, but  who,  e;      "      ■       •  ■ 


William  and  he  bot£  died  and  were  buried 
in  RoBchild,  in  the  year  1067. 

About  two  centuries  later,  St.  Hyacinth, 
a  member  of  the  illustrioua  house  of  the 
counts  of  Oldrovens.  one  of  the  most  noble 
in  Silesia,  son  of  Count  Konski,  and  bom 
in  the  ca«tle  of  Saxonv,  in  1185,  and  who 
was  also  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Dominican  order,  having  received  the  habit 
from  St.  Dominic  himself  in  Rome,  in  the 
roonlhofMaroh,  1218,  wasa  zealous  apostle 
of  this  nation.  The  bith  flourished  therein, 
from  its  first  planting  and  increase,  as  has 
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bMn  mentianed,  until  the  anarchy  and  diri- 
eione  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  Iha  year  1518,  Chnstiem  II.  was  Kii^ 
of  Denmark ,'  he  was  a  tyiannical,  anibi- 
lioUB,  unptincipled  monarch,  and  particu- 
lariy  aimed  at  gettine  poBseBsion  of  the 
crown  of  Sweden.  Senon,  the  Swedish 
king,  suspected  the  archbishop  of  Upsal  and 
other  prelates  of  hia  dominiona  of  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  views  of  Chrieiiern,  who  in 
the  next  year  invaded  Sweden  and  got  pos- 
se6uoa  of  the  throne.  His  craekies  were 
This  man  added  hypocrisy  and 


Driven  from  Slockholm,  the  Danish  kbg  no 
longer  concealed  his  eentimeniB,  but  made 
open  piofesBioD  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Lutheran  cause:  he  was  lejected  by  Den- 
mark, his  UQoIe  Frederic,  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
elein,  having  been  raised  to  the  throne. 
Chrisijem  took  refnge  in  Holland,  whence 
ho  returned  with  an  army  to  regain  the 
throne,  in  1531;  bat  bein^  defeated  and 
taken^  he  was  oast  into  prison,  where  he 
died  m  the  year  1SS9.  Stenon  having  died 
in  1520,  of  a  wound  received  in  battle,  Gus- 
tavuB,  the  eon  of  Eric  Taaa,  waa  chosen 
king. of  Sweden. 

In  Denmark,  the  new  monarch,  Frederic, 
mtroduced  Lutheraniem,  and  proscribed  ana 
persecnted  the  Catholics.    He  died  in  1535, 
and  waa  succeeded  by  hia  son,  Christiem 
ni.,  a  good  and  moderate  king,  with  the 
exception  of  hia  following  the  example  of 
hia  &het  in  the  attempts  of  eradicating  the 
Catholic    religion    by.   violence.       Having 
founded    a  college    at    Copenhagen,  and 
greatly   encouraged   learning,   he   died 
1559,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frederic 
VeiT  few  of  the  inhabitants  preaarved  tl; 
&itn,  and  the  number  of  clergymen  were 
moat  brought  to  nothing ;  the  alragglera  who 
lay  hid  in  the  country  could  seldom  be  dis- 
covered. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  centurv  later,  an' 
em  ment  Danish  gentleman  nameo  Nicbolae 


ledge,  particulaiiy  in  medicins  and 
anatomy.  He  resided  at  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuacany,  in  the  year  1670. 
His  parents  had  been  Lutherana,  and  he 
was  himself  educated  in  that  sect,  and  im- 
bibed the  alrongest  pi^ndices  against  Ca- 
tholics ;  but  finding  by  his  intercourse  with 
them,  and  his  closer  reading  and  accurate 
observation,  that  hia  notions  of  their  belief 
and  practice  were  altogether  erroneoua,  bis 
prejudices  yielded  to  his  judgment,  and  he 
some  time  afterwards  l>ecame  a  Roman 
Cathohc.  Christian  V^  aucoessor  of  Frederic 
III.,  was  then  king  ol  Denmark,  and  being 
zealous  for  the  improvement  of  the  collie 
of  Copenhagen,  he  insisted  upon  the  return 
thither  of  Mr.  Stenon,  to  fill  the  chair  of 
anatomy,  promising  tbiit  he  should  be  un- 
disturbed on  the  score  of  religion.  Mr. 
Stenon  went  thither,  but  soOn  found  that 
public  prejudice  was  more  powerful  than 
the  protection  of  a  monarch.  He  returned 
into  Italy,  and,  in  the  year  1677,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  lltiopolis,  inpntiiw, 
and  appointed  by  Innocent  XI.  Vicar  Apoo- 
lolic  of  the  northwest  of  Europe.  His  prin- 
cipal residence  wSa  at  Hambu^.  He  died 
atSchwetinin  Mecklenburgb,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1686, aflerhavingefiected  much 
good.  He  paid  as  much  attention  as  bis 
means  would  admit,  or  theiiwantaiEquiied, 
to  the  few  Catholics  that  were  still  found  in 
his  native  cotmtiy,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
same  way  they  have  been  as  yet  looked 
after,  though  their  numbers  are  now  great- 
ly increased  and  the  profession  of  their  re- 
ligion is  in  a  great  degree  sanctioned. 

The  total  population  of  Denmark  ia  slated 
at  present  at  1,665,000,  of  whom  the  Catho- 
lics are  upwards  of  60,000,  perhaps  65,000. 
But  as  the  religion  ia  now  and  has  been  of 
late,  making  conaiderable  progress,  the 
number  at  present  is  much  greater  tbu 
formerly- 


SWEDEN. 


This  large  tract  of  country  waa  but  little 
known,  and  we  believe  thinly  inhabited,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
All  to  the  Mortb  of  Germany  was,  we  may 
eaj,  undiscovered,  certainly  unexplored, — 
and  it  was  not  until  the  arms  of  Charle- 
magne had  Btruclc  terror  into  the  northern 
baroarians,  that  it  was  safe 
them. 


;oga  amongst 


elevatity 
Bremen, 

the  yeai  830,  the  J     „  -     -    

Louis  Debonnaire  for  miaaionarias  to  preach 
Christianity  amongst  his  subjects.  St.  An»- 
charius,  then  a  monk  at  New  Corbie,  and 
Vitmar,  another  of  the  same  house,  were 
selected  Cor  that  purpooe,  and  had  bocAtt 
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and  omamentB  to  present  from  tbe  emperor 
to  the  king.  Anecuarioa  had  been  prevbus- 
ly  in  Denmark,  where  be  had  planied  the 
&ith.  On  ihstr  voyage,  ihey  were  plunder- 
ed by  pirates,  and  arriTed  quite  destitute  at 
BioFc,  then  the  capital  of  Sweden,  and  the 
principal  harbour  and  royal  residence.  Up- 
sal  was,  at  that  titne,  a  considerable  city ; 
bat  its  sile  was  muph  nearer  to  where 
Stockholm  now  is,  than  to  where  the  pre- 
sent city  of  Upsal  is  baill.  Biorc  is  de- 
scribed as  being  situated  upon  an  island 
two  days'  sail  from  Upsal ;  and  we  suppose 
it  njDEt  be  that  island  which  is  now  called 
Waxbolm,  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Melar. 
Being  received  kindly  by  the  king,  they 
preached  with  great  success,  and  found  a 
considerable  number  of  Christian  slaves, 
who  were  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  the  Bacramente,  of  which  they  had 
long  been  deprived.  Herigar,  governor  of 
the  capital,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  mo- 
narch, was  converted  at  an  early  period, 
and  greatly  aided  their  exertions. 

Anscharius,  when  raised  to  the  See  of 
Bremen,  about  the  year  8S0,  sent  mtssion- 
aries  to  revive  the  spirit  which  had,  during 
some  years,  slumbered  in  Sweden;  and 
then,  by  his  own  presence,  roused  it  to 
eoe^  and  activity.  The  good  work  was 
continued  by  hia  successor,  St.  Rembert. 

Again,  in  or  about  the  year  935,  Hunni, 
Archbishop  of  Bnmen,  arriving  at  Birca, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  the  same  aa  Biorc, 
found  but  one  priest  remaining  in  Sweden : 
and  daring  the  short  and  bloody  reigns  of 
the  monarohe  in  the  preceding  sixty  years, 
religion  bad  been  nearly  forgollen  ;  he  died 
during  his  apostolic  labours  m  that  cotmtiy, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Bremen  by  St,  Adaldagus,  who  filled  that 
■ee  during  fifty-four  years,  and  greatly  pro- 
moted the  conversion  of  the  Swedes,  and 
established  some  sees  amongst  them,  Odin- 
car,  the  elder,  a  religious  Dane,  and  his 
nephew,  of  the  some  name.  Bishop  of  Bipa, 
ill  Jutland,  and  one  of  the  roval  race  of 
Denmark,  who  was  consecrated  by  liben- 
tins,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  about  the  year 
1000,  laboured  much  also  in  the  conversion 
of  Sweden. 

Nearly  siily  years  before  the  arrival  of 
Bishop  Odincar,  King  Olas  Scobcong  had 
requested  the  British  King  Edred  to  procure 
some  missionaries  for  Sweden,  Sige&ide, 
an  eminent  priest  of  York,  in  England.un- 
dertook  the  task ;  and  on  the  21st  of  June, 
950,  he  arrived  at  Wexio.  in  the  territory  of 
Smaland,  in  Gothland,  Twelve  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhahitants  of  this  district  were  his 
first  converts.  St.  Sigefride  had  received 
episcopal  consecration  before  his  arriral  in 
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Sweden,  and  amfde  miseionair  powers,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  erect 
new  sees,  and  to  fill  tbem.     He  erected  the 

sees  of  Lingkopping  in  West  Gothland,  and 
Skara  in  East  Gothland.  He  then  appointed 
his  nephew  Uduman,  to  lake  charge  of  hia 
eee  of^Wexio,  and  went  farther  north;  he 
baptized  King  Olas,  and  his  household,  and 
his  army,  estabbshed  (he  see  of  Sirengues, 
and  restored  that  of  Upsal,  which  had  been 
founded  by  St,  Anscharius.  During  his  ab- 
sence from  Wexio,  the  idolaters  pfundeied 
the  church,  and  murdered  Uduman  and  hn 
two  brothers,  Sunaman  a  deacon,  and  Wia- 
mar  a  sub-deacon.  St,  Sigefride  having  re- 
turned to  Wexio,  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  murderers,  and  re- 
fused to  accept  a  fine  which  was  levied 
upon  them;  and  having  re-established  hn 
church,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  hie  ca- 
thedra) in  the  year  1002. 

The  faith  was  propagated  in  another  part 
of  Sweden,  soon  after,  by  St.  Eskilh  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Nordhans  Kogh,  and  martyred  by  the  pa- 
gans at  Strengis,  Adelbert,  Archbishop  of 
Bremen,  and  Sweyn  II.,  King  of  Denmark, 
did  much  in  this  century  to  extend  the 
reign  of  truth  in  Sweden, 

In  the  year  1I4B,  St,  Henry,  an  English- 
man, who  had  laboured  strenuously  on  the 
Swedish  and  other  noithem  missions,  toee- 
therwith  his  countryman,  Cardinal  Nicholas 
Bieakspear,  apostolic  legale,  and  afterwards 
Pofie  Adrian  IV,,  did  much  to  confirm  and 
to  establish  the  faith. 

Upsal  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
archbishopric  during  the  incumbency  of 
Stephen,  its  sixth  bishop  and  first  archbi- 
shop; and  in  1160,  Pope  Alexander  HI, 
created  the  archbishop  of  that  see  metropoU- 
tan  and  primate  of  the  Swedish  churoh.  We 
may,  at  this  period,  consider  Sweden  as 
fully  converted. 

In  the  year  1517,  the  persons  commis- 
sioned by  the  Pope  to  preach  up  indulgen- 
ces for  the  contribution  towards  building 
the  Church  of  Si.  Peter's  in  Some,  were 
guilty  of  great  excesses  and  extortions  in 
Sweden,  Angus  Arcemboldi,  legate  of  the 
norih,  was  the  chief  commissioner  there, 
and  had  the  sanction  of  Stenon,  adminis- 
trator, claiming  to  be  King  of  Sweden.  In 
an  interview  with  that  ruT^,  the  legale  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  him  to  Gustavue  Troil, 
Archbishop  of  Upsal;  but  Stenon  gave  him 
Builicient  reasons  to  justify  his  distrust  in 
Guslavus,  and  showed  the  probability  of 
this  prelate's  holding  an  improper  corre- 
spondence with  Christiem  II,  of  DenraaA, 
well  known  by  the  appellation  of  tlu  Nen 
qftke  Sbrlh,  and  who  wished  to  confirm  hia 
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anlhority  in  Sweden.    Hie  Danish  Kine 

tuving  manifeBletl  hie  hostiliWi  Stenon  had 
the  Primate  of  Upsal  tried  by  the  senate, 
and  being  convicled,  he  was  depnved  of 
his  levenues,  and  contined  in  a  monaetery. 
The  prelate  hod  piivately  made  an  appeal 
to  Rome,  in  which  he  elated  hia  case  to  be 
one  of  great  hardship.  Arcemboldi  was  in- 
etTUCtedto  demand  his  release  and  restilu- 
tioD.  Stenon  and  the  ftenate  refused ;  upon 
which  Leo  X.  placed  Sweden  nnder  an  in- 
terdict, and  excommunicated  Stenon  and 
the  senate.  The  Archbishop  of  Lunden,  in 
Holstein,  and  the  Bisho;^  of  Odennea,  were 
charged  with  the  execution '  and  Chnstiem 
of  Denmark,  who  hypocrilicallj  appeared 
to  be  still  a  Catholic,  tnough  in  tiulh  a  Lu- 
theran, was  requested  to  aid  them.  Stenon 
now  seized  upon  the  money  which  had 
been  collected  for  Arcemboldi.  and  a  new 
excommunication  followed;  and  Chiistieni, 
who  longed  for  the  opportunity,  entered 
Sweden  at  the  head  of  Bis  annv.  Stenon 
died  fighting  at  the  head  of  hia  troops. 
Chrisliem  got  posaesuon  of  the  capital. 
The  archbishop  was  released  and  reinstated 
in  hia  revenues.  The  bloody  Chiistiem 
treacheiously  seized  upon  and  put  to  death 
in  (Me  day,  at  an  entertainment  where  all 
^pbared  to  be  peace  and  amity,  the  prin- 
cipal lords  of  Sweden.  He  then  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Primate  of  ITpsal,  required 
the  two  prelate  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate the  proceedings  under  which  the  pri- 
mate had  Men  originally  punished ;  but,  as 
their  proceedings  were  loo  slow,  he,  of 
his  own  authority,  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted ninetj'-six  senators  who  survived, 
and  amongst  whom  were  the  Bishops  of 
Strenignen  and  Skara.  The  Prior  of  St, 
John  of  Jemsalem,  who  had  manifested 
most  patriotism,  was  fastened  to  a  8t,  An- 
drew's Cross,  and  embowelled,  and  bis 
heart  tom  cut ;  the  bodies  were  then  ranged 
in  a  line,  and  all  the  heads  raised  on 
speais, — after  which,  the  soldiers  were  let 
loose  upon  the  populace ;  next  day,  an  am- 
nesty was  pubRshed,  but  violated  as  soon 
as  the  people  made  their  appearance.  Chris- 
liem then  mviied  to  a  conference  six  bishops 
who  had  refused  to  assist  at  his  Swedish 
coronation ;  and  they,  imagining  that  peace 
nras  at  length  to  be  given,  met  him, — they 
were  seized  upon  and  burned.  This  caused 
so  general  an  Insurrection,  that  the  tyrant 
fledT  Having  left  Sweden,  he  made  open 
profesHon  olLutheianism. 

Olaus  Petri  had  already  introduced  the 
novel  doctrines  amongst  the  Swedes,  Gus- 
tavns,  the  son  of  Eric  Vasa,  Duke  of  Grips- 
holm,  had,  after  a  variety  of  difhculnes 
.and  extraordinary  eacapes,  found,  amongst 


the  baidy  miners  of  Dalecariia,  a  patriotic 
spirit  I  he  bes^  the  liberation  of  his  coon- 
try  with  this  little  band;  bis  ttandanl  soon 
floated  victorious,  and  overshadowed  mul- 
tiplied thousands.  Gustavus  Ericson,  or 
Vasa,  was  chosen  king;  he  wanted  monevi 
Olaus  informed  him,  that,  accoiding  to  the 
Lutheran  principles,  it  was  lawAil  to  take 
away  what  was  possessed  by  the  monaste- 
ries, and  to  rednoo  the  income  of  the  parish 
churches.  Gustavus,  who  had,  during  his 
captivity  in  Denmark,  been  predisposed  to 
this  new  system,  began  to  pave  the  way  for 
carrying  it  into  execution, — but  met  con- 
siderable opposition  from  the  few  bishope 
that  still  remained  in  Sweden  j  thencefor- 
waid,  Gustavus  encouraged  the  Lntheian 
prea(»iers. 

Pope  Adrian  VI.  sent,  as  his  legale  to 
Gustavus,  John  Magni,  an  eminent  and 
highly  informed  Swedish  ecclesiastic ;  the 
king  received  bim  kindly,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  primacy  which  was 
now  vacant,  by  the  degradation  and  banish- 
ment of  the  late  unprincipled  incumbent. 
The  new  primate  soon  perceived  the  true 
object  at  \mch  the  king  aimed,  for  it  had 
been  proposed  to  him  to  convoke  a  synod, 
and  to  establish  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 
The  primate  was  not  a  man  to  betray  his 
charge,  but  ha  saw  he  could  not  avert  the 
storm:  he,  therefore,  remmed  to  Roido. 

In  tna  year  1527,  the  king  assembled  the 
senate  at  Upsal,  and  subsequently  al  Aro- 
sen ;  at  which  meeting  he  declared,  that, 
unless  they  abolished  the  religion  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  See,  he  would 
abdicate:  and  thai  the  revenues  of  the  state 
demanded  the  confiscation  of  the  church- 
lands  and  property.  Though  a  considenble 
portion  of  the  legidature  was  composed  of 
Roman  CathoUce,  they  were  awed  into  ac- 
quiescence to  his  demands.  He  still  ied 
what  he  called  hberty  of  conscience.  The 
spirit  of  Dalecariia  was  still  unbroken ;  and 
this  brave  people,  being  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics, they  took  up  armS  to  oppose  the  inv»- 
sion  of  their  rignis  of  conscience,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  properly  consecrated  to  the 
support  of  their  pastors,  by  him  whom  tbey 
had  borne  on  their  shoulders  to  victory,  and 
to  a  throne.  Gustavus,  after  having  sub- 
dued them,  treated  the  Dalecarlians  m  the 
most  severe  and  cruel  manner,  boc«n»e 
they  did  not  choose  to  change  their  re- 
in 1542,  the  king  procured  from  the  Geoe- 
tal  Assembly  the  nomination  of  his  son  Erie 
as  hia  successor,  and  the  regulation  thai  tbe 
crown  should  be  hereditary ;  he  also  caneed 
them  to  swear  to  the  maintenance  of  Lnlher- 
anism,  without  tolerating  any  ol' 
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He  had  previouslyran  through  the  provinces 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  ex- 

turpathiE  Catholicity, 

The  Lntheranism  which  he  established, 
has,  in  its  external  appearance  and  dis- 
cipline, more  affinity  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gioa  than  any  otbei  son  of  the  new  eystem. 
There  are  archbishops,  biahops,  priests,  and 
deacons;  theii  litaTgy  very  much  resembles 
that  of  BjQine,  and  £ey  have  confession  and 
abaolQtion.'and  penance,  but  the  confession 
is  not  always  pnvate.      • 

Eric  XIV.  succeeded,  upon  the  death  of 
his  &ther,  Gustavna,  iit  1560,  but  hie  con- 
duct was  diat  of  a  madman;  he  was  de- 
posed in  1568,  for  a  variety  of  cruelties, 
and  his  attempt  at  raising  Catherine,  one 
.of  his  concubines,  who  had  been  a  truil- 
giri  in  Stockholm,  to  the  dignity  of  queen. 

His  brother,  John  III.,  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He  wob  married  to  Catherine, 
of  the  Jaggelon  family,  daughter  to  Sigis- 
mand,  King  of  Poland.  This  queen  was  a 
Roman  Cauolic,  and  her  husband  having 
made  a  profession  of  that  &ith,  in  presence 
of  Father  Posseviuj  a  Jesuit,  waa  desirous 
of  having  his  dominions  reconciled  to  the 
Holy  See.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  Pontus 
de  la  Gardie  to  Rome^  with  proposals  of  re- 
union; bat  the  Swedish  nobility  gave  their 
decided  opposition  to  the  measure,  though 
many  of  tne  clergy  had  manifested  their 
anxiety  to  co-operate  with  the  king.  Though 
the  ptojeot  was  unsuccesHfu!,  a  number  of 
priests  gained  admittance  into  Sweden,  and 
were  able  to  console  and  to  administer  to 
the  scattered  members  of  the  church  who 
were  in  the  country.  The  queen  died, 
leaving  only  one  son,  Sigismund,  who 
adhered  to  uie  religion  of  hie  parents,  and 
obtained  the  crown  of  Poland ;  though  he 
lost  that  of  Sweden,  on  account  of  his  reti- 
fpon,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  uncle. 
Charles  IV  .^  son  of  Gustavua,  who  procured 
the  depofubon  of  Sigiamnnd,  and  his  own 
appointment,  under  the  title  of  ChaKes  IX. 
He  is  mentioned  in  high  terms  of  commen- 
dation, by  some  of  the  early  Protestant 
writers,  for  having,  through  religious  zeal, 
SDpplanted  his  nephew  and  usurped  his 

Chriatiaa  snoceeded  her  father,  the 
nowned  Gustarus  Adolphus,  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  League,  upon  bis  death  in 
1654,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  her  oge. 
This  extraordinary  woman  resigned  her 
throne,  and  abjured  the  reli^pon  she  had 
previou^  professed,  embracing  the  doc- 
trines of^  the  Catholic  Church.  Hitherto, 
the  renowned  and  learned  daughter  of  the 
gieat  GoMavns  had  been  the  object  of 
admiration   and  of  eulogy,  the  pride  of 


the  North]  but  now,  the  most  scnitinizing 
pried  into  all  her  conduct,  and 
doubts  as  to  whether  she  were  really  a  great 
woman  began  1o  be  entertained ;  and  it  waa 
ptated,  ay,  seriously  stated,  that  it  was  not 
because  sQe  believed  in  the  truth  of  those 
doctrines,  to  profess  which  ahe  renoimced 
throne,  that  ahe  changed  her  religion,  bnt 
because  "the  austere  mannera  and  narrow 
acquiaitiona  of  the  Swedish  clergy  were  not 
likely  to  have  attached  her  <o  their  opinions ; 
and  they  certainly  were  little  able  to  vie  in 
her  eatiraation  with  the  splendid  and  courtly 
dignitaries  of  the  Romish  Church."  But, 
the  hiBtoriographer,  from  whom  we  have 
made  the  quotation,  has,  in  his  zeal  against 
the  Romish  religion,  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  at  the  time  of 
her  conversion,  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  those  splendid 
and  courtly  dignitaries  whom  ahe  eubee- 
quendy  met  in  the  polished  and  literary 
circles  of  the  South :  for  in  Sweden  there' 
were  then  but  a  few  obscure  and  indigent 
Cathohc  clergymen,  who  had  renounced  the 


pomp  of  the  world,  and  exposed  themselves 
to  affliction,  that  they  might  comfort  a  per- 
secuted flock.  It  is  trae,  the  attaintoenta 
of  the  Swedish  Luthemn  clergy  were  never 
great 

Chriatina  traveUed  into  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  spending  much  of  her  time  in 
Rome.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Gn»> 
tavua  X.,  the  cousin  of  Christina,  to  whom 
she  had  resigned  the  throne,  her  finances 
being  embarrassed,  she  in  1660  went  into 
Sweden  to  obtain  payments,  but  waa  very 
badly  received  by  her  former  subjects ;  they 
refused  her  incomes,  pulled  down  her 
chapel,  and  some  Italian  clergymen  who 
accompanied  hei  were  insulted,  and  ex- 
posed to  imminent  danger.  The  states 
required  a  repetition  of  her  act  of  renun- 
ciation, before  (bey  would  sufier  her  to 
receive  her  revenue :  and  she  then  bade  a 
final  adieu  to  her  countiy,  and  died  in  Rome 
m  1669. 

Charles  XI.,  who  succeeded  hie  blher, 
Charles  X.,  was  one  of  the  moat  atom,  arbi- 
trary, and  despotic  monarchs.  He  published 
an  edict,  forbidding  the  exercise  of  any  reli- 

S'on  but  that  of  Luther,  in  Sweden,  about 
e  ^eat  1690.  This  caused  great  diaeatis- 
&ction,  for  at  that  period  numbers  of  other 
sectaries  were  in  several  parts  of  his  king- 
dom, who  disliked  the  Lutheran  mode 
nearly  as  much  as  they  did  the  Catholic 
religion. 

The  events  of  the  last  century,  in  this 
country^  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reli- 

E'  3US  view  which  it  is  out  object  to  give, 
the  year  1810,  the  then  reigning  monaich 
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waa  forced  to  a.  rwign&tion,  and  Bernadottej 
who  roae  from  ihe  lowest  ranks  of  the  army 
to  be  a  general  officer  and  maraha)  in  the 
reTOlutionary  eerrice  of  France,  upon  ob- 
taining the  throne,  changed  his  name  and 
his  re&gion.  He  was  crowned  by  the  name 
of  Charles  John,  and  having  abjured  the 
Ronuu  Catholic  faith,  he  professed  Luther- 

Tbe  pteaent  Swedinli  dominions  contain 
nearly  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  of  which 
the  principal  portion  are  Lutherans.     From 


the  documents  we  have  seon,  we  believe 

they  may  be  estimaied  aa  fbltows : 

Lutherans,     ....    3,250,000 

Other  Proiei^ants,   .     .        450,000 

Roman  Calholica,   .    .         80,000 

2,780,000 
Add  ID  these  the  inhabilauta  ) 
of  Lapland,  who  are  most- 1      $0,000 
ly  pagans,  estimatad  at     ) 


Norway  was  part  of  Scandinavia.  About 
seventy  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Odin 
or  Wodan,  a  Scythian  chieftain  from  the 
borders  oi  the  Palus  Mceotis,  came  into 
Scandinavia  and  subdued  the  aborigines. 
His  wife  was  Frigga  or  Freia,  and  the  most 
valiant  of  his  sons  was  Thor.  Subseijuenlly 
the^  were  conaidered  as  the  three  principal 
deitieB  of  the  North)  and  as  the  Orkneys, 
the  Shetland,  and  Faroe  Islands,  together 
■  with  Iceland  and  part  of  Scolland,  name 
under  their  dominion,  their  mythology  dif- 
fused itself  through  those  regions.  The 
Danes,  who  had  possession  of  England, 
bad,  before  their  conversion  to  ChristisJiily, 
the  same  doctrines  and  deitieR  as  the  Nor- 
wes;iann.  The  Romans  had  introduced 
their  mytholtwy  too  into  Britain,  and  the 
Saxons  had  a  olendine  of  the  obeervances 
of  the  North  and  South,  previously  lo  iheir 


The  days  of  the  week  derived  iheir  ap- 
pellations from  the  deities.  Sunday  was 
sacred  to  Apotto  or  the  sun,  Monday  to 
Diaua  or  the  moon,  Tuesday  to  Mars, 
amonffsl  the  Romans,  but  the  Northem.s 
took  U»e  liberty  of  changing  the  name  to 
suit  the  appeUation  of  that  ol  iheir  own  fa- 
vourite, Tsycne.  one  of  the  sons  of  Wodan  ; 
Mercury  was  oisposseseed  of  his  day.  in 
order  to  leave  room  for  Odin  or  Wodan, 
who  thus  got  Wednesday;  Jove  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  day  lo  the  superior  claims  of 
Thor;  and  aa  the  next  day  waa  isacred  to 
Venus,  this  Grecian  lady  was  foroed  to  yield 
to  the  superior  claims  of  Freia,  ihn  beauty 
1^  the  North;  and  Saturn  waa  permitted  to 
retain  quiet  poaaeasion  of  hia  own  day.  ^ 

We  have  been  led  to  this  little  digression  i 
from  noticing  Ihe  state  of  Norwegian  my-  j 
thology  in  the  early  davs  of  Chnalianity, 
From  what  has  appeared  in  our  last  nam- 
beta,  our  readen  must  see  .that  the  faith  | 


tury.  Persecution  in  one  place  has  osually 
been  the  cause  of  its  eBtabliBht&enI  in  other 
places,  especially  in  the  first  ages.  Such 
was  the  case  in  Scandinavia. 

About  the  year  915,  Gourm,  King  of  Den- 
mark was  violent  and  inexorable  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Christjans  in  his  domi- 
nions; hia  object  was  to  extirpate  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  religion  of  our  Lord.  Therr 
were  many  martyrs,  but  many  also  fled, 
and  carried  with  them  the  doctrines  of  sal- 
vation. Some  of  the  fugitives  Koiw  into 
Norway,  first  brought  the  light  orfaitD  into 
those  darkened  regions,  and  warmed  the 
hearts  of  a  benumbed  people  into  gratitude 
to  heaven. 

The  missionaries  sent  by  St.  Adaldagus 
in  this  age,  also  aided  in  the  great  work,  in 
that  pan  of  Norway  which  Dorders  upon 
Sweden,  where  they  were  more  occupied. 

Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  procured  many 
missionaries  for  the  North,  a  few  of  whom 
penetraled  into  Norway.  After  this  maity r- 
doni,hia  sovereign,  who  bad  raised  the  isli- 
dela  in  rebellion,  was  subdued  by  Eric  in 
Sweden;  and  one  of  the  couseguences  of 
an  application  to  Eric  by  Foppo,  the  Bishop 
of  Sleswick,  waa  the  facility  and  eurourage- 
ment  afforded  for  following  up  the  northein 


The  slate  of  Norway  had  been  hitherla 
uuaettled ;  but  about  the  year  1020,  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  kingdom 
were  eaiabliahed.  OTaus  or  Olave,  son  ot 
Herald  Granscius,  Prince  of  Westifold.  in 
Norway,  by  his  wife  Asia,  daughter  of  Gul- 
brand  Kula,  the  Governor  of  Gnlbrartd'n 
Dale  or  Vallev,  sailed  for  Gti^and  in  the- 
year  1013.  Norway  waa  then,  and  had 
been  fur  some  time,  annoyed  and  partitioned 
by  Sweno,  King  of  DmmaHt.  uUve  Scot 
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Konnng,  ion  of  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  and 
Eric,  eon  of  Hacon,  EbiI  of  Nomay.  At 
the  lime  of  leaving  his  country  Olava  was 
a  Chrifltiao,  and  fonned  the  design  of  having 
Norway  freed  from  the  oppreBsion  of  fo- 
reigners, and  the  darkneaa  of  paganism. 
He  assisted  King  Ethelred  against  the  Danes, 
after  the  death  of  Sweno,  and  thu!  emanci- 

CkI  his  coantrymen  from  their  oppression, 
next  waged  war  against  Olaus  Scot  Ko- 
nuriK,  who  had  succeeded  hie  father  upon 
the  thione  of  Sweden ;  and  having  obtained 
eiemplion  of  the  Norwegian  territory  from 
the  fnture  aggresaions  and  incursions  of 
Sweden,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Swedish  monarch,  who  was  also  a  Chris- 
lian,  and  by  a  domestic  regnlation  with  the 
sari,  he  became  monarch  of  Norway. 

PrarioQS  to  his  leaving  England  he  pro- 
cured a  number  of  zejoua  missionaries, 
whom  he  brought  with  him — one  of  them, 
Grimkele,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Dron- 
iheitn.  The  laws  of  Norway  were  revised 
and  amended,  and  civilization  began  to 
spread  itself,  together  with  Christianity,  and 
both  were  also  commnnicated  to  Iceland 
and  the  ialands. 

Oiave  is  honoured  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  his  acts  were  those  of  a 
wise  potentate,  and  a  man  of  pure  religion. 
He  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  extirpate 
idolatry,  but  this  so  exasperated  the  adhe- 
rents to  paganism  thai  they  took  up  arms, 
and,  being  assisted  by  Canute  of  Denmark, 
J  him.     Olans  took  refuse 


with  his  father-in-law,  who  aided  hir 
troops  to  recover  his  throne,  but  he  was 
slain  at  Stickstadt,  north  of  Dronthdm,  oa 
the  29th  of  July,  102S. 

After  some  commotions,  Hackia,  whom 
CaDOte  made  Viceroy  of  Norway,  being 
drowned,  and  Sweno,  the  son  of  Canute, 
and  viceroy  after  his  cousin  Hackin,  having 
Hed  from  Norway,  Harold,  the  brother  of 
St.  Olaus,  persecuted  the  Chrietiane,  and 
encouraged  the  pagans.  Many  sufferetl 
majtyrdom  under  him;  Adalbert,  Archbi- 
ihop  of  Bremen,  finally  prevailed  on  him  to 
desiat.  But  in  1035,  Magnus,  the  son  of 
oiave,  being  of  age,  was  called  out  of  Rus- 
sia, where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  placed 
upon  the  Norwegian  throne;  he  rebuilt  the 
(  alhedral  of  Dronth^m  in  such  a  style  of 
inaeniticence,  as  to  be  considered  the  pride 
of  the  North ;  it  was  dedicated  under  the 
invocation  of  his  father,  whose  shrine  was 
richly  ornamented  This  prince  did  much 
for  the  propagation  of  the  failh. 


Nicholas  Breakspear,  who  was  afterwafda 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  was,  together  with  some 
others  of  his  countrymen,  employed  upon 
the  northern  missions,  parlicularry  in  Nor- 
way, of  which  be  is  often  called  the  apostle, 
about  the  year  1140.  Pope  Eugeniua  111., 
in  approbation  of  his  zeal  and  success, 
created  him  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Alba; 
and  in  the  next  century  Si.  Hyacinth,  one 
of  the  first  Dominican  friars,  preached  in 
that  country  with  great  fruit,  about  a  centuiy 
aAer  it  had  been  the  theatre  of  Cardinu 
Break  spear's  exertions. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  particular  facts 
that  accompanied  the  change  of  religion  in 
Norway,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
would  require  special  notice  in  such  a 
summary  as  we  give.  Placed  between 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Scotland,  where 
what  was  called  Reformation  was  carried 
on  in  a  style  of  masterly  severity,  persecut- 
ing all  who  would  not  conform  lo  the  new 
tenets,  and  sometimes  bowed  under  the 
yoke  of  Denmark,  sometimes  under  that  of 
Sweden,  the  Church  of  Norway  was  de- 
stroyed towards  the  middle  of  that  century, 
and  Lutheranism  was  upheld  and  protected. 
Some  Catholics  still  were  to  be  fognd  in 
Norway,  and  some  other  descriptions  of 
Protestants,  but  Lutheranism  was,  and  is, 
the  dominant  sect. 


Lutherans, 

700,000 

aoo,ooo 

Roman  Catholics. 

30,000 

Pagans,     .        ,        . 

30,000 

9B0,000 

Iceland  was  converted  to  the  Catholie 

faith,  principally  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  professors  of  that  faith  were  perse- 
cuted into  a  conformity  with  the  Norwegian 
and  Danish  changes,  and  left  without  Ro- 
man Catholio  clergymen,  in  the  commence' 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Faroe  Islands  were  converted  earlier 
to  the  faith,  and  retained  it  longer  than  Ice- 
land: we  scarcely  know  how  to  character- 
ize  the  religion  of  either  at  present.  In 
both  portions  the  number  of  Catholics  is  in- 
considerable, not  exceeding  8,000 ;  the  other 
feds  calling  themselves  Christians,  about 
20,000;  and  papins,  upwards  of  20,000. 
Very  littie  exertion  is  at  present  made  to 
lo  those  people. 
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SECTION  1. 


This  Tast  country  coclains  the  prbci^ 
portion  of  the  ancient  Sarmatia,  Scythia, 
and  part  of  what  was  Scandinavia.  The 
TutaTB  and  MuscoTites,  in  latter  times, 
were  the  principal  occupants  of  these  ex- 
tennive  temtorieB;  and,  in  the  intennediate 
period,  after  the  emicTationn  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  the  Sclavi,  the  Ruaai,  the 
Hunni,  the  Turci,  and  various  other  tribes, 
extended  themselves  more  or  leas  through 
these  undefined  regions.  Russia  extends 
through  Europe  and  Asia,  and  comprises  a 
portion  of  America.  To  enter,  specially 
upon  the  sketch'of  each  part,  and  combin- 
ing their  outlines  to  give  a  view  of  the 
entire,  is  what  we  shall  probably  do  at  a 
future  period.  We  shall  in  this  number 
confine  oui«elvee  to  a  very  brief  and  gene- 
ral statement  of  the  establisment  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  decay  in  European  Russia. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  some 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
obtained  by  the  barbarous  tribes  above 
mentioned,  from  slaves  whom  they  had 
taken  from  the  civilized  nations  in  some  of 
their  incuiBJons,  and  from  fugitives  and  ad- 
venturen  from  those  nations.  But  very 
litde  progress  was  thus  made;  socne  per- 
sons, brou^t  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ^reat 
mysteries  of  redemption,  were  baptized, 
pnncipally  by  laymen. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
Michael  the  Stammerer,  and  his  succensor, 
Theophiins,  iconoclasts  and  emperors  of  ih  e 
East,  persecuisd  the  Catholics,  especially 
the  holy  Potnarcha  of  Constantinople,  Saints 
Nioephorus  and  Methodius.  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Theophilus,  administered  during 
the  minority  of  her  son  Michael  III.,  vihom 
tiie  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
About  the  year  848,  the  Chazari,  who  were 
a  tribe  of  Turci  that  had  mipated  from  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  the  ancient  Dra,  sent  a 
Bolenu  embassy  to  the  regent  and  her  son, 
with  a  request  to  have  ftume  Christian  mis- 
sionaries procured  for  them.  They  were  at 
that  time  governed  by  Chagans,  or  Chams, 
who  had  legal  authority,  and  were  but  one 
of  seven  01  eight  tribes  similarly  circum- 

Theodora  applied  to  St.  Ignatius,  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  who  sent  a  number 
of  clergymen  under  Cyril,  a  very  learned 
priest,  wno  was  sumamed  the  Philosoph< 


Cyril's  original  name  was  Constantise ;  h« 
was  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  noted  for  his 
zeal  and  piety  equally  as  for  his  learning. 
Having  instructed  the  nation,  baptized  the 
Cham,  and  o^nized  choiches,  ne  letum- 
ed  to  Constantmople. 

Accompanied  by  his  brother  St.  Metho- 
dius, St.  Cyril  afterwards  preached  the  faiUi 
in  several  parts  of  what  is  now  Turkey,  and 
in  part  of  the  present  Austrian  dominions:  but 
from  his  first  mission  [under]  the  authoritv 
of  St.  lanatius,  who  held  communion  with 
and  at^owLedged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope^  the  soulliem  part  of  what  is  now 
Russia,  received  the  faith. 

From  Bulgaria,  where  the  two  brothe»> 
spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  it  penetrated 
into  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  same 
empire,  then  held  by  the  Sclavi,  who  bad 
gone  south  wards. 

In  the  year  893,  Rurick,  Sineus,  and 
Tynwor,  three  brothers,  came  by  invitation 
from  the  Warengi,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic,  and  governed  the  Ruesi  and  Sclavo- 
nians  in  their  vicinity.  Rurick  being  the 
survivor,  was  sole  monarch.  He  fixed  his 
residence  near  Lake  Lagoda.  Hia  son  Igor 
transferred  his  seat  of  government  to  Kiow. 
Ogla,  his  wife,  surviving  him,  and  going  to 
Constantinople,  was  instructed  in  the  faith, 
and  was  there  baptized :  though  her  son 
Suastoslaa  died  an  idolater,  yet  her  grandson 
Wladimir  the  Great,  embraced  Christianity 
and  was  baptized;  be  married  Axine.  a 
Grecian  princess,  and  built  the  city  Wladi- 
miria;  by  hie  means  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  were  made  known  in  another  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  the  Russian  empire. 

The  manner  in  which  Olga,  who  is  sImi 
called  Helena,  conducted  herself  in  very 
delicate  circumstances  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Her  husband  Ihor,  or  Igor,  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Constantinople,  and  hav- 
ing been  repulsed  by  the  generals  of  the 
Emperors,  Romanus  and  Constantine,  was 
slain  by  the  Dreulans  upon  his  retreat : 
Olga.  his  widow,  then  a  pagan,  tevengeJ 
his  death,  subdued  the  Dreulans,  and  go- 
verned her  husband's  dominions  with  gr^at 
prudence.  About  the  year  945,  she  c«ing 
then  in  peace,  went  to  Constantinople ;  wa.-. 
instructed  and  baptized  by  the  name  ol 
.  Helena,  leainne  the  government  to  her  arm 
Suastoslaa.  After  her  conversion  ^s  re- 
turned home,  and  died  in  the  year  970 
Her  son  never  embraced  Christianity,   bul 
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his  son  WladimiT,  or,  sccorduie  to  others. 
Epelled  Volodimir,  became  a  Chrietian,  and 
oDtained  in  maTriage  Anne,  the  sistei  of  the 
two  associated  brotherB  [ihel  Emperors  Basil 
and  Constaiiiine.  Nicholas  Chrysoberga,  the 
Boman  CalhaUc  Patiiarch  of  Conatantino- 
ple,  senl,  in  9S7,  a  number  of  clergy  undei 
the  authority  of  Michael,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed theii  superior,  into  this  countn*,  in 
which  they  eeiablisbed  the  faith  and  ex- 
tended considerably  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel.  The  title  of  Volodimii  was  Duke 
of  tne  RuMi.  In  die  yeat  1156  George, 
Dnke  of  Russia,  built  Moscow;  and  it  w^ 
only  in  the  year  1552  that  Iwan,  or  John  II,, 
took  the  title  of  Czar,  or  Kin^  of  Muscov}-. 

That  part  of  Poland  which  belongs  to 
ihia  empire  owes  its  conTersion  principally 
to  the  zealons  labours  of  St.  Adalbert,  or 
Albert,  in  the  first  instance. 

Adalbert  was  born  in  Jtohemia  in  the  year 
956,  and  was  in  baptism  called  Woyliach, 
which,  in  Sclavonian,  signifies  "Help  of  the 
Anny."  Being  placed  by  his  parents  under 
the  care  of  Adalbert,  Arcnbishop  of  Magde- 
bnrg,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  of  bis  edu- 
cation, and  the  archbbhop  in  confirmation 
gave  him  his  own  name.  He  was  promoted 
to  holy  orders  in  983  by  Diethmar,  Bishop 
of  Pragne,  and  in  that  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  this  same  prelate,  who 
died  soon  after  his  ordination.  He  was 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz. 
Finding  but  bttte  fruit  from  hie  preaching 
in  Prague,  he  went  to  Rome  and  had  his 
resignation  accepted  by  Pope  John  XV.  in 
989,  and  retired  into  a  monasteiy ;  but  in 
994  the  same  Pope,  al  the  solicitations  of 
tb«  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  compelled  him 
to  resume  his  see;  but  with  a  proviso,  that 
if  bis  exertions  there  should  be  fruitless,  he 
might  retire  whither  he  would.  Profiting 
of  this  clause,  upon  discovering  the  per- 
fect inutility  of  his  attempts  to  bring  to 
firactical  religion,  a  people  who  merely 
iMened  to  and  admired  him,  and  were 
coDtenl  with  Iha  bare  and  barren  profession 
of  the  faith,  be  went  to  preach  to  (he  infi- 
dels of  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  was  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  Stephen,  king  of 
the  latter  place,  whom  he  had  specialty  in- 
structed. 

Being  again  ordered  by  Pope  Gregory  V. 
to  return  to  Prague,  he  was  refused  admit- 
tance by  Bolesias,  Prince  of  Bohemia,  and 
a  ntiinber  of  his  adherenls,  upon  which  he 
retired  into  Poland,  where  Miceslas  was 
then  duke,  and  whose  son  and  principal 
conneellor  Boteslas.  was  a  particular  friend 
of  Adt^bert.  This'Boleslas,  suooeeding  in 
his  wiehea  of  having  the  people  instructed, 
to  the  ChrisliBD  ohurch, 
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by  the  laboui?  of  the  holy  bishop,  who  was 
martyred  by  a  body  of  Prussian  mfidels,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  99T.  Duke  Micealos  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  but  he  died  before 
their  return  in  999  j  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Boieslas  I.,  surnamed  Chabri  or  the 
Great,  who  became  the  first  King  of  Po- 
land. 

Miceslas,  his  father,  having  in  965  em- 
braced the  faith  upon  his  marria^  with  a 
Christian  princess,  daughter  of  Uoleelas, 
Duke  of  Bohemia,  and  sister  to  ^im  who 
opposed  the  return  of  St.  Adalbert  to  Prague. 
caused  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
his  dominions,  which  was  fully  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  son. 

Still  further  north  was  a  people  called 
Rusei  or  Rutheni,  who  were  some  of  the 
most  northern  European  Scythians;  they 
derived  their  pedigree  from  the  ancient 
Roxolani  mentioned  by  Sliabo  and  Piiny, 
as  beyond  the  Boristhynes,  near  the  Gats. 
The  word  Rosscia  in  their  language,  signi- 
fies scattering:  and  they  were  supposed  to 
be  denominated  from  living  not  in  towns  or 
cities,  but  scattered  over  the  country.  Na- 
tions, similarly  scattered,  were  by  the  Greeks 
called  Spoti,  or  scatterea. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
a  young  Sa.\on  nobleman,  named  Bonifaoe 
or  Bruno,  leavinc  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Oiho  in.,  joined  the  order  of  Caraaldcii 
under  St.  Romuald,  and  after  a  long'prepa- 
ration  by  prayer  and  retirement  and  medi- 
tation, presented  himself  to  Pope  John 
XVIII.,  to  preach  to  the  infidels;  having 
received  the  necessary  faculties,  he  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  his  mission  by 
Taymont,  archbishop  of  MagdebUrg,  and 
passing  through  Prussia,  be  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Russi,  where  he  made  seve- 
ral converts,  having  endured  much  perse- 
cution and  affliction ;  he  baptized  one  of  the 
kings  of  that  place,  and  severai  of  his  peo- 

Ele ;  soon  afler  which,  he  was  seized  upon 
y  the  infidels  and  beheaded,  together  with 
eighteen  of  his  companions,  in  the  year 
1009 ;  but  the  faith  ccmtinued  to  make  con- 
siderable progress  after  his  death. 

Finlana  was  principally  converted  by  St. 
Henry,  Archbishop  of^Upsal,  in  1161. 

In  the  next  century,  m.  Hyacinth,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  a  noble  Silesian,  of 
whom  we  made  mention  in  a  former  num- 
ber, extended  the  failh  greatly  in  Poland, 
and  subsequently  pa.4aing  into  Lesser  Rus- 


of  Kiow  by  the  Tartars,  in  1231, 
when  be  returned  into  Poland,  where  he 
lemained  for  some  time,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  join  some  other  members  oTbis 
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Older,  vho  were  sent  into  Tartaijr;  anA 
thoueands  having  embraoed  the  &ith,  one 
of  tbeir  priaces,  together  with  Beveral  lords 
of  his  nation,  atleoded  at  the  Council  of 
Lateranin  1245.  Having  penetrated  through 
Tartary  nearlj  to  Tliibet  and  the  East  Indies, 
be  founded  in  seveial  places  Christian 
churchea.  Thence  comiug  back  to  Poland. 
he  again  entered  Red  Buseia,  where  he 
made  many  additional  converts,  and  relum- 
ing to  Cracow,  died  in  1257. 

In  the  year  846,  upon  the  death  of  Si. 
Methodius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  St. 
kpnatiuB  was  raised  to  that  dignity.  The 
£npeTor  Michael  III.  was  lea  on,  by  his 
fiivouiile  uncle  Bardas,  lo  the  most  shame- 
fiii  excesses  of  profligacy.  The  holy  patri- 
arch remonstrated  with  him,  but  in  Tain; 
Bardas  was,  for  his  criminal  habits,  driven 
from  the  sacraments  and  excommunicated ; 
his  rags  led  him  to  threaten  to  stab  Ignatius, 
but  he  bethought  himself  of  a  less  revolting 
mode  of  revenge.  He  petsuaded  the  young 
monarch  that  lis  mother  domineered  over 
him  and  deprived  him  of  his  just  power — 
recommended  that  Ignatius  should  be  or- 
dered to  cut  off  her  hair,  and  that  of  her 
three  daughters,  and  have  them  placed  ii) 
Home  monaBtery.  The  patriarch,  of  course, 
refused  to  perlonn  so  irreligious  an  act  of 
violence;  upon  which^  by  the  instigation  of 
Bardas,  Micnael  had  his  minions  lo  perform 
the  acta  of  violence,  and  Ignatius  was  ba- 
nished to  a  monastery  in  the  isle  of  Tere- 
binthuB,  where  every  effort  was  used  to 
force  him  to  a  resignation,  which  he  refused. 
Photius,  a  very  learned,  but  very  profligate 
relative  of  the  emperor,  was  ordained  bishop, 
from  being  a  lavman  in  ofUce  at  the  conrt, 
and  on  the  sixth  day  intrnded  into  the  pa- 
triarohal  chair,  on  Christmas  day,  858.  A 
ir^od  of  bishops  met  in  Constantinople, 
and  excommunicated  Photius,  who.  also 
proceeded  against  them,  not  merely  with  a 
similar  form,  but  by  force  of  arms,  and  the 
aid  of  Bardat.  We  do  not  here  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  dwell  upon  facts  which  shall 
hereafter  be  particularized;  suffice  it  to  sa^, 
that  a&er  the  unrayelling  of  much  deceit, 
Photius  was  excommunicated  by  Rome, 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  deceive ;  and 
in  return,  in  the  year  866,  by  the  aid  of  the 
emperor,  he  held  a  sort  of  council  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  which  he  excommunicated 
and  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition 
against  Pope  Nicholas,  and  thus  com- 
menced the  Greek  schism.  Banias  was 
St  to  death  in  that  year  bv  the  emperor, 
conspiring  against  his  life;  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  tb^  next  year,  the  emperor  him- 
self waa  slain  by  his  guard,  for  attempting 
to  depose  Basil,  whom  be  had  joined  with 


him  in  the  empire.    Basil  snoreeded,  and 

banished  Photius;  Ignatius  was  restored, 
and  the  schism  healed,  but  its  effects  were 
not  destroyed.  Photius,  npon  the  death  of 
Ignatius,  in  878,  took  possession  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  with  an  armed  force, 
and  obtained  from  John  VIII.  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  patriarchate  at  the  request  of  . 
Basil,  upon  conditions  which  Photiaa  never 
fulfilled ;  the  intruder  was  then  condemned 
by  John,  and  by  his  snccessoia  Martin  or 
Marinna,  Adrian  III.,  and  Stephen  V.  Afier 
the  deaUi  of  Basil,  his  son  Leo  the  Wise, 
or  the  Philosopher,  succeeded^  who  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Steven,  banished  Fhotitis 
into  a  monastery  in  Armenia,  where  he 
died.  The  union  was  then  perfect  between 
the  Popes  and  Patriarchs  ot  Constanlinof^ 
during  upwards  of  acenturyj  but  the  schism 
nndei  Michael  Cerularius,  in  1053,  made  « 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  East  sepa- 
rate from  the  centre  of  unity. 

The  vicinity  of  Southern  Russia  to  Con- 
stantinople, tbeir  union  for  so  long  a  time 
with  that  metropolis,  Irom  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  received  the  iaith,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  their  discipline,  would  appear  to 
cause  the  Muscovites  easily  to  be  led  into 
the  separation.  The  contiguity  of  Kiow, 
the  then  capital  of  ttie  Kussians,  to  the  city, 
caused  more  frequent  communications  be- 
tween the  Dukes  of  Russia  and  the  empe- 
rors of  the  East,  so  that  the  court  and  Uie 
principai  ecclesiastics,  having  joined  in  the 
schism,  it  would  be  more  generally  ad- 
hered to. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for  we 
find  strong  and  impregnable  evidence,  of 
the  Russian  churches  continuing  Catholic 
during  centuries,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
founded assertioDs  of  many  sectaries  and 
Catholics  to  the  contrary.  We  have  already 
noticed  that  Wladimir,  the  son  of  Igor,  was 
the  duke  who  principally  establi^ed  the 
faith  in  Kiow  and  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 
His  successor  was  Jaroslas,  his  son,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1078  by  Wsevoiod  I.,  his 
grandson,  in  whose  reign  Ephrem,  Metto- 

folitan  of  Kiow,  executed  the  bull  of  Urban 
1.  for  the  feast  of  the  translation  of  the  >e- 
lics  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  Bari,  on  the  9lh  of 
May.  His  son  Andrew  Bogoliski,  trans- 
ferred the  ducal  residence  from  Kiow  to 
Wladimitia.  In  U56,  George.  Duke  of 
Rus.'iia,  recovered  Kiow,  and  built  Moscow. 
so  called  from  a  monastery  called  Moskoi, 
which  previously  slood  there,  and  had  its 
name  from  Mus  or_MuiBk  men,  i.  e.  is  the 
seat  or  residence  of  select  men.  Under 
George  II.,  Duke  of  Muscovy,  in  the  be- 
inniag  of  the  thirteenth  ceoturv,  many  of 
le  Russians  were  invirived  in  the  achwrn, 
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bat  ia  1244,  they  were  fonnslly  reunited  to 
the  Hol^  See.  His  bod,  Alexander,  suc- 
ceeded in  121S  -  he  is  honouied  as  a  saiat 
in  the  Russian  Church,  and  lived  and  died 
in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the  RoniaD 
Catholic  Church:  he  is  called  St.  Alexander 
Newaki,  or  of  Newa,  from  a  great  viciory 
he  obiaiued  over  the  Poles  and  Teutonic 
Knights  in  Livonia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Newa,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Novogoiod, 
in  1241;  his  death  look  place  in  1262  at 
Gwodes.  The  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  built  a 
convent  of  Basilian  monks  to  bis  honour 
near  Sl  Petersbuigh,  and  in  1725,  Catherine 
institDted  the  second  order  of  Busslan 
knighthood  under  his  name.  In  1304,  Da- 
niel, fourth  son  of  Alexander,  left  by  his 
&ther  Duke  of  Moscow,  after  the  death  of 
his  three  elder  brothers,  became  ruler,  and 
made  Moscow  the  ducal  residence.  In 
1415,  during  the  leign  of  Basil  or  Vaslli  11., 
PhotiuB,  Metropolitan  of  Russia,  residing  at 
Kiow,  joined  in  the  Greek  schism,  snd  t>e- 
ioK  deposed  on  that  account  by  a  council 
held  at  Novogiodek,  he  retired  into  Great 
Rasaia,  and  there  roread  his  poison.  His 
successor  in  Kiow,  Gre^orr,  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Constaoce.  Tnere  were  then, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  in  Buasia, 
f^ven  archbiebops  and  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  bishops. 

The  schism  having  made  rapid  progress, 
in  the  year  1586  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow 
was,  by  Jetemy,  the  schismatical  Patriarch 
of  Con  Stan tinoplB,  declared  Palriarch  of  all 
Rueeia,  and  recognised  as  such  by  the 
schismatical  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tiocb,  and  Jerusalem,  upon  condition  that 
he  should  be  chosen  by  mem.  Most  of  the 
Muscovites,  thenceforward,  were  engaged 
in  the  schism,  and  joined  several  heresies 
thereto.  But  the  Archbishops  of  Kiow  still 
continued  Catholic,  as  did  almost  all  Polish 
Raseia,  which,  since  the  year  1600,  has 
been  under  a  Metropolitan  of  Kiow,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ptoses,  and  Bishops  of  Presmilia, 
Liceoria,  and  Leopold;  but  in  18S6.  Kiow 
being  ceded  to  the  Mosoovitesj  they  esta- 
bliehed  a  schismatical  metropolitan  theieiu 
— Photius  and  Jonas  II.  being  the  only  pre- 
ceding prelates  who  were  not  Catholics. 

The  fiisi  c£ar  was  Iwan,  or  John  IV.,  in 
1552.  In  the  leign  of  Czar  Michael  Alexis 
Witz,  Nicon^  a  ambitions  and  crafty  man, 
was  the  schismatical  palriarch :  be  told  the 
i-zar,  that  it  was  a  useless  ano  donatory 
custom,  for  the  Patriarch  of  Muscovy  to 
seek  for  confirmation  from  Constantinople, 
or  ibe  other  patriarchates ;  that  be  derived 
his  power  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  ought 
not  to  seek  it  from  man.  The  ozar  counte- 
nanced him,  Bod  he  quickly  increased  the 


number  of  arohbishope  and  bishops  in  the 
stole.  Having  regulated  ohutch  afbirs  to 
his  liking,  he  next  assumed  a  right  to  guide 
the  decisions  of  the  senate,  and  to  direct  the 
czar  in  making  peace  or  war,  lest  he  might 
act  aeainst  conscience,  and  insisted,  that  ne 
should  decide  upun  the  justice  oi  injustice 
of  (he  lews  previous  to  laeir  promulgation. 
The  czar  and  the  senate  opposed  his  preten- 
sions-^e  would  not  abate  a  particle-^z- 
communicated  eeTeial  of  the  senate,  and 
excited  rebellion,  in  which  much  blood  was 
shed.  The  czar  finding  the  patriarch  still 
unsubdued,  assembled  a  council  in  1667, 
paying  the  expenses  of  any  bishop  in  or 
out  of  his  dominions,  who  would  attend ;  it 
consisted  of  three  patriarchs,  twenty-seven 
archbisbopB,  one  hundred  and  ten  bishops, 
— J   —  hundred  and  fifty  other  Russian 


ing  that  ne  should  be  counned,  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  a  convent,  and  fed  oa 
bread  and  water. 

That  the  czar  and  senate  should  have 
votes  in  the  election  of  the  patriarch,  who 
should  be  amenable  to  their  judgment. 

That  the  Palriarch  of  Constantinople 
should  have  no  right  to  the  appellation  of 
head  of  (he  Russian  Church,  nor  any  au- 
thority therein,  but  such  as  the  czar  should 
think  proper  (o  bestow  on  him. 

That  no  more  property  should  be  given 
or  left  to  convents  or  churches ;  and  that  the 
patriarch  should  have  no  authority  to  erect 


SECTION  11. 
In  our  last  number,  we  gave  a  t-hort  ne- 
count  of  the  establishment  of  ChristianitT  in 
this  country,  and  the  subseanent  inlroauc- 
lion  of  the  Greek  schism,  and  latter  change 
of  discipline  and  separation  of  the^usco- 
vile  church  from  the  Greek,  so  that  what  ia 
now  the  Russian  Church,  is  no  more  a  por- 
tion of  the  Greekj  than  it  is  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  In  future  publications,  we 
shall  exhibit  Ihs  special  differences  by  which 
the  Greek  Church,  which  still  continues 
Bchismarical  and  heretical,  is  separated  &am 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch ;  but,  let  not 
our  readers  ima^ne,  that  the  whole  Greek 
Church  is  out  otthe  communion  of  the  see 
of  Itome ;  as  we  shall  find  in  our  future  ez- 
hibiltons,  milliona  of  the  members  of  the 
Eastern  church  are  Roman  Catholics.  Bui, 
to  continue  our  remarks  upon  Rueeia. 
'  In  1588,  the  great  body  of  the  Rnssiui 
cletgy  and    people   joined  in  the  Greek 
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sduBm,  aiid  in  1667,  they  fonned  an  inde- 
pendent eslabliBhrnent,  of  which,  in  fact, 
tbey  made  the  czar  and  senate  oi  the  em- 
pire ibe  head,  and  rejeotiag  the  aathority  of 
the  patriarch  of  ConRanCinople,  formally 
separated  from  him.  The  patTiatcba  of 
Moscow  BtiU  had  manv  quarrels  with  the 
court  until  the  time  of  Feter  the  Great. 

The  descendants  of  fiurick,  whom  we 
have  noticed  in  our  la^t,  as  the  fotmder  of 
the  race  of  dukee  and  czars,  became  extinct 
in  Feeder  or  Theodore,  m  1598.  After 
some  contention  and  confusion.  Michael, 
of  the  family  of  Bomanow,  allied  to  the 
preceding  czars,  was  chosen  Great  Duke  of 
Muscovy,  in  1613.  His  third  descendant 
wan  Peter  the  Great,  who  founded  the  Rns- 


years,  Peter,  who  had  made  s 
till  negotiations  for  a  reunion  withthesee 
Rome,  declared  himself  head  of  the  Rlisai 
Churcb,  had  an  archbishop  appointed  for 
Moscow,  and  placed  the  church  gorem- 
ment  imder  a  sort  of  committee,  consisting 
of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen — in  which  stale 
it  stiU  continues. 

There  is  a  considerable  division  in  the 
Russian  Church,  a  large  body  who  call  them- 
selves Sterawersi.  or  old  faithful,  having 
separHted  from  the  principal  seel.  This 
division  has  existed  for  a  longtime,  hut  the 
formal  separation  was  made  m  the  patriar- 
chate of  Nicon.  They  were  pereecnted  by 
the  ilominant  parly  unlit  Peter  the  Great 
established  a  limited  freedom  of  con- 
science, tolemting  every  religion,  but  for- 
bidding any  persons  to  leave  the  Russian 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Ro- 
man Catholic. 

Lutheranism  was  introduced  at  an  early 

Eeiiod  of  the  sixteenth  century,  particularly 
y  the  Swedes  into  Finland,  which,  until 
lately,  belonged  to  them,  ana  into  the  ad- 

i [lining  parts  of  Archangel  and  Novogorod. 
n  1559,  William  of  Furslenberg,  Herr 
Meister  of  Livonia,  or  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  who  then  governed  Livo- 
nia, having  become  a  Lutheran,  resigned 
bis  office  in  favour  of  Gotthard  Kettler,  who 
had  been  his  coadjutor  master.  This  man 
having  also  embraced  the  new  doctrines, 
ceded  a  part  of  Livonia  to  the  Danes^  and 
the  principal  poitiou  to  Poland,  receiving 
the  inveslilure  of  the  dukedoms  of  Courland 
and  Samagotia,  as  secular.  The  new  doc- 
trines spread  from  those  places  into  Russia, 
BO  that  Lutheranism  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  noTthweslern  part  of  that  coun- 
try. In  the  year  1681,  Pope  Gregorv  XIIL 
wrote  to  the  czar,  John  Vasdievitz,  who  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  to  request  he  woidd  send 


the  Lutheran  preachers  out  of  his  doi 
but  the  czar  wrote  back  a  refusal,  staling, 
that  in  his  country,  all  nations  should  have 
the  free  exercise  of  their  several  religions. 

Man^  Calvinists  subsequently  fotmd  their 
way  thither  from  the  more  southern  resioni 
of  Europe,  particularly  through  Poland  and 
Germany,  and  in  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  from  Holland,  and  latterly  from  Scoi- 

The  Annenians  separated  from  the  5«e  of 
Rome,  as  well  as  those  in  its  communion, 
bj'  no  means  a  small  number  of  the 
Christians  of  this  countrr.  The  latter,  of 
course,  being  members  oi  the  universal  Ca- 
tholic body,  are  to  be  ranked  under  their 
proper  heaa.  A  very  considerable  portion 
of  tnis  body  which  was  schismatic,  and  re- 
sided in  Poland  under  a  patriarch,  has  been 
reunited  to  the  Catholic  Church,  together 
with  its  patriarch,  in  1G16. 

After  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  establianment  of  Mahommedanisia 
in  the  east  of  Europe,  manv  of  the  Muesul- 
men  setded  in  Russia,  and,  at  present,  the 
number  in  the  European  part  of  that  empire 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

Bf  these  several  means,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  has  been  gready  reduced  in 
this  larve  empire,  but  still,  the  numbers  who 
have  aaherpu  to  it,  are  by  no  means  few. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Je- 
suits, who  had  been  frequently  the  objects 
of  gross  rnisrepresentation  and  unfounded 
calumny,  were  established  in  many  places, 
to  difTcse  the  light  of  science  in  this  country. 
They  had  nrevioosly  laboured  as  mission- 
aries, and  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  suc- 
cessful ;  but.  when  they  were  dnven  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  they,  in  the  dominiona 
of  Catherine,  found  an  asylum;  the  great 
obstacle  to  their  laboura  was  principally 
the  law  which  forbid  any  person  to  become 
a  convert;  yet  many,  notwithstanding  this 
law,  embraced  the  iioctrines  of  the  church. 
In  1762,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
had  greaUy  increased ;  and  in  the  next  year, 
at  the  request  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.. 
Stanislaus  Siestrzencewez,  was  conaecrated 
in  Rome  first  Archbishop  of  Mohilow,  and 
primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Russia,  onthefeastof  St.  Thomas  the  apostle, 
December  21.  I^e  pattiarchaie  of  Eiow 
has  thus  been  superseded. 

Upon  the  seizure  of  a  considerable  pan 
of  what  once  was  Poland,  by  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  in  the  last  century,  a  considerable 
accession  was  made  to  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  empire '  and  when  those  usur- 
pations had  receivea  a  character  of  perma- 
there  were  some  regulations  of  the 
"  settle  the  jarisdiotioiia  of 
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the  bishop*!  of  Poland,  &e..  withio  mch 
UmitB,  as  would  not  mterfere  with  the 
boundatiee  of  those  powers,  to  which  they 
were  severally  subject. 

In  most  places  withia  the  Rauian  domi- 
nioas,  as  well  in  the  Catholic  as  in  the  Kus- 
sian  churches,  the  liloi^  is  in  the  Sclavo- 
nian  dialect.  This  was  established  by  St. 
Hethodin^  after  the  de&th  of  his  brother 
Cyril,  by  the  authority  of  Pope  John  VIII., 
in  the  year  8T9,  which  cuBtom  was  con- 
firmed oy  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  and  hin  suc- 
cessor Innocent  X,.  about  16S0;  by  the 
Sj-nod  of  ZaniDski.  held  in  1720,  under  In- 
nocent XI.,  then  by  Pope  Innocent  XIIl, 
and  finally  by  Benedict  XIV.,  in  the  BuUar. 
Const.  9S,  dal.  an.  1744,  and  Const.  Expai- 
toroH  tmtnere,  1751. 

The  Sclavonic  is,  probably,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Arabic,  the  moat  extensive 
language  euanl;  but  its  modem  dialects 
are  aa  different  from  the  old  mother  ton^ie 
as  any  modem  language  is  from  those  which 
are  now  called  dead  languagea;  and  the 
liiursy  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  would  be 
equuly  intelligible  to  the  congregation  as 
in  the  tongue  which  is  used;  but,  by  the 
discipline  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church, 
no  particular  portion  thereof  has  authoritv 
to  change  its  oiscipilne  in  a  matter  of  sucn 
importance,  without  either  th»  general  con- 
sent of  the  whole  body  or  of  its  head,  that 
ia.  the  bishops  of  the  universal  church,  or 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  And  the  same  rea- 
sons which  cause  the  retention  of  the  other 
orisinal  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  Coptic, 
and  Syriac,  or  ChaldaiCj  which  is  the  mo- 
dem Hebrew,  in  the  litutsies  of  several 
other  portions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chu  jch, 
operate  with  eijual  force,  for  retaining  the 
old  Sclavonic  in  Russia,  and  in  the  other 
countries  where  it  was  originally  adopted.' 

A  breviaiy  and  missal  of  this  tongue, 
which  had  been  revised  and  corrected  by 
Caisman,  afterwards  Aichhishop  of  Jadra, 
he  having  been  properly  authorized,  were 
ptinted  in  Rome  in  1741 :  according  to  the 
rules  of  a  dictionary  of  that  language,  titled 
Adtagfoderium,  i.  e.,  A,b,c,derium.  The 
beet  grammar  thereof  was  compiled  by 
Smotneki,  a  Basilian  monk,  and  printed  at 
Wilna  in  1619 — reprinted  at  Moscow  in 
1721. 

Some  of  the  chnrchee  in  Poland  and  Mo- 
ravia, which  had  originally  received  the 
Latin  liturgy,  about  the  year  1000,  wished 
to  use  the  Sclavonian  liturgy,  but  upon  the 
»mme  principle  which  causes  the  retention 
of  the  Sclavonian,  in  those  churches  where 
it  was  originally  established,  a  synod,  held 
at  Spalatro,  imaer  John,  Archbishop  of  Sa- 
lona,  expressly  prohibited  its  inlioduotion  to 


ofGoe,  to  those  churches  and  clergy  who 
hadpreviously  used  the  Latin  tongue.  These 
decisions  were  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der II.  Pope  Gregory  VII^  the  successor 
of  Alexander,  renewed  the  decree,  applying 
it  to  the  churches  in  Germany,  which  were. 
in  like  manner,  omitting  the  Latin,  and 
adopting  the  Sclavonian.  Some  ignorant 
would-be  critics,  who  merely  catch  at  ihe 
first  glimpse  of  an  apparent  contradiction, 
to  form  a  iudgmentj  and  lo  pronounce  a 
condemnation,  and  some  insidious  men  of 
ability,  who  oppose  the  Calholic  church, 
quote  these  apparently  conflicting  decrees 
of  those  severaT  Popes,  and  similar  ones,  as 
proofs  of  the  in slabilily  of  Catholic  docinne, 
and  triumphantly  ask,  "  Is  this  church  infal- 
liblel"  We  really  do  not  know  how  such 
men  onght  to  be  answered;  for  in  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  them 
either  honesty  or  information,  or  both.  Had 
they  these  qualifications,  they  would  ac- 
knowledge, that  so  far  from  being  conflict- 
ing, these  decrees  proceed  upon  the  same 
principle,  but  applied  varioosly.  under  dif. 
lerent  circumstances;  and  next,  Soman  Ca- 
tholics do  not  claim  infallibility  for  the  Pope 
in  everything;  ndt  fot  the  cnurch,  except 
in  doctrmes  of  faith  and  rnorality ;  and  these 
decrees  do  not  regard  either  tne  doctrines 
of  faith,  or  the  principles  of  morality,  which 
are  immutable  \  but  the  regulation  of  disci- 
pline, which  might,  at  any  moment,  be 
changed  by  proper  authority. 

In  Russia,  some  of  the  churches  have 
been  planted  by  the  missionaries  from  the 
east,  and  some  by  those  from  the  west: 
each  portion  had  its  peculiar  ceremonim 
and  form  of  prayer,  different  from  the  other, 
though  their  doctrines  of  faith,  their  princi- 
ples and  morality,  and  their  essential  disci- 
pline, were  exactly  the  samejthose  churches, 
generally,  still  retain,  not  only  their  original 
language,  but  also  their  original  ceremonies 
and  forms.  Hence,  amongst  the  Russian 
Catholics,  ^at  diversity  of  secondary  dis- 
cipline is  observable,  lliis  has  given  rise 
to  the  assertions  of  some  unskilful  writers, 
who  concluded,  that  there  must  be  a  differ- 
ence of  belief,  because  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  external  forms.  As  well  might  they 
conclude,  that  Jansenists  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, because  all  the  external  forms  are 
similar.  As  well  might  they  conclude,  that 
the  persons  who  frequent  St.  Mary's  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  are  in  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  because  the 
young  man  who  officiates  therein  observes 
Ihe  same  forms  as  are  observed  by  duly 
anthorized  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
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ComtnunioD  in  apiritiiBls  »>nsista  in  Im- 
lieving  the  eanie  doctrinea  of  faith,  being 
naitea  under  the  same  church  govemment, 
,  and  obeying  the  authority  of  mat  govem- 
nient,  and  having,  of  course,  the  same  «actB- 
ments.  The  Rusuan  Catholic  churches  be- 
lieve the  same  doctrines  thai  are  believed 
by  all  otbet  Roman  Catholic  cburchee^ 
ihey  have  the  same  saciaments  that  all 
other  Roman  Catholics  have— and  they  are 
under  the  government  of  biahopa,  who  hold 
communion  with,  and  are  suDjecE  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  the  centre  of  unity 
and  communion  for  all  Roman  Catholics 
throughout  the  worid.  They  acknowledge 
this  authority,  and  they  obey  it ; — {hough 
having  been  properly  aulhonzed  therefor, 
their  liturgical  language,  and  their  accidental 
ceremonies,  which  are  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  differ  from  those  of  other 
churches.  By  not  observing  this  distinction, 
between  what  is  essentially  necessarv,  and 
what  is  matter  of  conventional  regulation, 
many  superficial  writers  and  readers  have 
made  egregious  blunders ;  and  by  wilfully 
confusing  what  ought  to  be  accurately  dis- 
tinguished, many  mgenioua  sophists  have 
created  considerable  delusion. 

Hence,  Russia  exhibits  in  her  Soman  Ca- 
tholic churches,  perhaps  the  greatest  diver- 
sity of  discipline  whicli  coula  be  observed 
in  any  other  nation,  if  we  eifcept  the  city  of 
Rome,  where  there  are  churches  of  alt  rites 


Latin  languages,  and  boih  in  the  old  Scla- 


Tonian  tongue,  and  the  Arminian  and  Syriac 
rites,  all  used  in  several  Roman  Catholic* 
churches,  having  different  discipline,  but 
holding  the  same  faith,  and  subject  to  the 
same  authority,  and  united  in  the  common 
father  of  Ctuistendom,  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

At  present,  them  are  in  Ruseia,  a  legale 
of  the  Holy  See,  the  Archbishop  of  Mohilow,  , 
and  several  bishops,  the  exact  number  we 
do  not  ktiow,  and  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  cle^  of  the  several  rites,  and  monks 
and  ^iars  of  several  orders,  together  with 
ihe  faithful  attached  to  them,  in  union  with 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches ;  and  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  notwithstanding  the 
difUculties  to  conveision  created  b^  the 
laws,  the  progress  of  Catholicity  in  this  vast 
empire,  has  been  and  continues  to  be  sleHd)' 
and  considerable. 

From  the  documents  which  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  and  to  compare,  we  believe 
the  following  estimate  will  be  found  a  pretty 
accurate  representation  of  the  religions  situa- 
tion nf  the  European  portion  of  Russia: 
Various  divisions  of  the  Russian  established 

and   other    similar   churches,    separated 

from  the  Holy  See,  about  20,000,000 

Roman  Catholics  of  various  rites,  9,000,000 
Lutlierans,  ....  3,000,000 
Other  Protestants,  .  .  .  1,500.000 
Mahometans,          .  1,350,000 

Pagans, 3.500,000 
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SECTION  I. 

What  a  contrast  does  this  country  now 
exhibit  to  what  it  once  was!  How  faded 
in  its  religious  glories!  How  debased  its 
morality !  What  a  series  of  instructive 
events  does  its  history  contain !  The  re- 
search of  the  antiquarian,  the  imagination 
of  the  poet,  the  investigation  of  the  philoso- 
pher, the  classic  taste  of  the  scholar,  the 
reflection  of  the  legislator,  may  all  here  find 
abundant  employment.  Here,  too,  the  frag- 
ments which  have  escaped  the  unsparing 
hand  of  lime,  and  the  ravages  of  barbarism 
and  avarice,  still  exhibit  models  for  an  age 
which  boasts  of  its  progress  beyond  those 
which  have  preceded  iL  ^oit  this  soil 
libwty  had  its  defenders,    lliennistocles. 


and  Miltiades,  and  Leonidas,  are  no  mote. 
Demosthenes  has  long  been  silent.  The 
productions  of  Apelles  are  decayed,  and 
where  are  the  menl  They  hava  vanished 
from  this  world, — they  exist  in  anoiher- 
We  have  no  ground  for  determining  their 
fate.  The  God  who  searches  the  hearts  of 
men,  who  alone  could  judge  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  he  afforded  them,  and  who 
alone  could  determine  how  they  corrospond- 
ed  with  those  opportunities,  has  judged 
them,  and  has  not  revealed  that  judgment 
to  us.    It  would,  therefore,  be  rashness  and 

S resumption  in  us  to  pronounce  npoa  the 
ite  of  others,  without  a  sufiicient  motive  to 
direct  our  judgment.  We  have  not  such  a 
motive,  neither  are  we  conrtituled  judges 
over  these  men ;  bsi  our  dnty  is,  to  laboor 
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lemplatinc  t^e  history  of  religion  in  Greece, 
which  IB  the  preaent  Turkey  in  Europe,  we 
hare  a  most  mBtmcliTe  lemon  for  the  direc- 
tion of  our  eooduot.  We  cannot  dweU  upon 
its  events  at  present ;  ire  can  only  glance 
at  the  leading  facts,  and  take  future  occa- 
sion to  dilate  npon  them  and  explain  each. 

The  Apostle  St.  Paul  appeals  to  have 
be«i  the  first  Christian  missionary  in  Greece. 
at  least  the  first  who  founded  churches  and 
Mtabliehed  bishops  in  the  conntry. 

We  read  in  the  iri.  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Troas 
in  Lysia,  he  saw,  in  a  dreani,  an  inhabitant 
of  Macedonia  inviting  him  to  go  thither  and 
help  them :  on  which  account,  he  sailed 
from  Troas,  and  passing  the  island  of  Sa- 
mothiBcia,  he  went  to  Neapolis,  which  wai> 
npon  the  confines  of  Thrace  in  Macedon, — 
Itaence  he  went  to  Philippi,  and  subsequent- 
ly to  AJoaphipolis,  ApolJonia,  and  Thessa- 
'     '  a, — whence  he  was  sent  to   Bercea, 


pagite,  first  Bishop  of  Athens,  appointed 
and  consecrated  by  St.  Paul  to  that  charge 


170 ;  Publius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Athens  in 
the  year  150;  and  his  successor  Quadiatus, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  apologists  for  the 
Christians,  he  having  drawn  up  and  sent 
one  to  the  Emperor  Adrian ;  Athenagoras, 
an  Athenian  philosoijher,  who  had  been 
converted  to  Cnristianity,  also  presented  an 
apology  for  the  Christtans  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Amelius. 

Gieece  also  gave  many  mar^rs  to  the 
church  in  the  succeeding  ages, — but  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  only  feftilized  the  soil 
of  Christianity. 

In  the  year  323,  by  the  defeat  of  Liciniiis. 
Constantino  the  Great  fonnd  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Empira;  and  in  that 
year,  at  Byzantium  in  Thrace,  he  had  de- 
termined io  consider  of  beconung  a  Chris- 
tian. He  had  not  been  altogether  unin- 
"■"■"'"''   ■■■  "'"  principles,  havmg  imbibed 


when  he  sailed  to  Athens,  where  he  preach- 1  them  from  his  holy  mother,  St.  Helena, 
ed  in  the  Areopagus;  subBequently  he  esla-  I'pon  his  arrival  at  Byzantiun^  he  was 
blished  the  church  oi  Corinth.  I  n  ailed  upon  by  a  deputation  of  Pagan  phi- 

After  having  left  Greece  in  (he  year  53,  I  losop hers,  who  represented  to  him  uia  great 
churches  having  been  established  in  thbi>e  j  evils  that  would  flow  from  innovation,  and 
several  places  which  we  mentioned,  he  re-  the  folly  of  changing  from  the  faith  of  his 
raained  for  some  lime  in  Asia ;  hut,  in  the^athent,  and  the  possibility  of  serving  (lod 
year  5T,  he  again  sailed  from  Troas  foi^vjlh  a  good  heart  under  any  system  of  re- 
Macedon,  to  revisit  his  Grecian  churches ;  j  ligion.  Alexander,  the  Bi&liop  of  Byzan- 
and  havins  written  from  Macedon  his  se- :  tium,  was  called  before  the  emperor,  and 
cond  episUe  to  the  Corinthians,  he  com-  asked  if  he  could  answer  their  arguments, 
plains  of  some  divisions  and  irregularities  I  The  bishop  requested  one  to  be  selected  to 
amongst  them,  answers  some  questions  pro-    speak  for  all;  and  after  he  had  commenced 


poeed  by  them  concerning  marriage 
celibacy  (c.  vii.  and  xi.),  complains  of  some 
irrsKular  piaciioes  at  the  -time  of  receiving 
tike  liolr  eucharist,  and  states,  that  upon  his 
arrival  lie  will  make  a  regulation  upon  the 
sul^ect  (v.  34).     He  was  at  Corinth  in  the 

eaac  5S,  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
omana;  uid  Si.  Augustine  informs*  us, 
that  it  was  then  he  made  the  regulation, 
thai  no  person  should  receive  thenoly  eu- 
charist except  faxliiig,  unless  in  case  of 
danger  of  death;  which  was  immediately 
adopted  as  a  general  rule  by  the  whole 
chorch,  and  has  continued  unchanged  to 
the  present  day.  In  the  next  year  St.  Paul 
left  Greece, — and  the  bishops  whom  he 
bad  established  in  the  several  churches 
zealously  followed  up  his  labours,  and  soon 
spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel  through  thai 
country. 

Amtnigst  the  bishops  who  governed  those 
churches,  the  mosl  remarktible  in  the  first 
and  second  ages,  were  St.  Denis  the  Areo- 


L^,  Alexander  stated  that 
he  was  DO  gieat  logician,  but  the  servant  of 
a  God  of  mightj  who  could  instantly  con- 
found human  pnde, — and  commanded  the 
philosopher,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
be  silent.  He  was  struck  dumb.  Constan- 
tino immediately  afterwards  published  edicts 
favourable  to  the  Christians;  and  upon  the 
site  of  Byzantium  he  raised  the  city  which, 
after  himself,  he  called  Constantinople, — 
and  which,  from  being  the  seal  of  the  em- 
pire, was  frequently  called  New  Rome. 

AriuB.  the  author  of  an  impious  and  blas- 
phemous heresy  in  Alexandria,  the  capital 
of  Egypt,  came  to  Constantinople  to  try 
and  make  interest  with  the  emperor.  Alex- 
ander refused  to  receive  him  into  commu- 
nion, or  permit  him  to  enter  any  of  the 
churches  of  his  diocess ;  but  AHonism  in- 
sinuated itself  into  Greece,  and  caused 
much  calamity.  Sometimes  the  emperors 
and  courtiers  upheld  the  Arians,  and  petse- 
cnted  Ihe  Catholics.  After  the  time  oi  Con- 
stantino, the  see  of  Constantinople  was 
raised  to  the  metropolitioal  dignity;  it  had 
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been  previously  euffiagsn  to  the  Archbishop 

of  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  An  attempl  waa 
mttde  in  the  Council  of  Cholcedou,  id  451, 
to  eie»ale  ilB  ranlt  above  every  other  see, 
except  Rome ;  and  by  the  contrivance  of 
the  cleigy  of  CoDSlantmople,  and  neveraJ  of 
the  Bufingans  and  ueighbourinjj  bishops,  a 
canon  to  that  eRect  waa  voted;  it  was  the 
28ib;  but  Si.  Leo,  vrho  was  then  Pope, 
gave  his  sanction  only  to  the  firai  27,  there- 
By  escludins  that  which  was  the  28th,  and 
a  number  oiolher  canons  which  wore  irre- 
gularly passed  aller  the  depanuie  of  the  !e- 
KSies,  Paschaeinus,  Bishop  of  Lilybum; 
LuceotiuB,  Bishop  of  Ascoh,  and  Boniface, 
a  priest  of  Romej  who  presided  in  the  name 
of  St.  Leo, — together  with  several  other  pre- 
lates. Si.  ProtariuH.  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  BisDops  of  Esypt,  li^thei 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  uie  oriental 
prelales,  also  opposed  this  innovation;  and 
for  some  time  the  Bishops  of  Constantino- 
ple relinquished  theii  pretensionH. 

In  the  year  553,  the  second  general  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  was  helo,  and  a  new 
attempt  was  made  lo  raise  that  see  to  the 

SatriaFchal  dignity,  and  lo  extend  its  juris- 
icdon.  This  was  scarcely  resisted,  and 
CoDHiantinople  thenceforwiud  ranked  next 
'n  dignity      " 


n  the  history  of  the  see  of  Constan- 
linople,  one  of  the  sixongesi  and  raawt  me- 
tanclioly  exhibitions  of  the  fatal  conse- 
qoences  of  tHe  domination  of  worldlv  power 
over  the  alTairs  of  the  church ;  and  m  the 
exhibition  of  to-day,  we  have  the  confirma- 
tion of  our  assertion.  If  religion  be  made 
to  depend  for  its  support  upon  worldly 
means,  or  the  power  of  princes  or  states,  tt 
will  become  the  sport  of^  human  foll^,  and 
the  prey  of  human  paaaion.  Constantuiople 
was  elevated  to  dignity  by  human  power 
and  worldly  intrigue, — and  those  same 
causes  have  also  produced  its  degradation. 

Before  the  deatti  of  Alexander,  bishop  of 
that  see,  in  340,  Paul,  a  native  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  who  had  been  a  deacon  of  his 
ided  by  that  prelate 
ras  regularly  appoint- 
But  the  Arian  party 
ig  one  who  would  fa- 
M   accordingly  they 
i,  one  of  their  parti- 
The  Empe] " 


church,  \ 

ed  and  consecrated, 
were  desirous  of  havi 
vour  their  views, — e 
raised  up  Macedouiu 

Conetanlius  banit^ed  Paul  and  Macedo- 
niuB,  and  invited  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nico- 
media.  to  govern  that  see.  Thus,  we  per- 
ceive now  soon  worldly  domination  began 
to  exhibit  itself  upon  the  profession  of  the 
faith  by  the  emperors,  and  how  quickly 


they  foimd  amcotgBt  the  detgy  willing  in- 
struments. Paul  took  refuge  with  St.  Hax* 
iminuB,  Bishop  of  Triers  m  Oanl,  whenoe 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
lajnng  his  case  before  the  Pope ;  here  he 
found  St.  Athanasiue,  who  had  come  foTii 
like  purpose,  under  similar  circumstancee, 
having  Deen  driven  from  his  see  of  Aloi- 
andria,  in  Egypt,  by  the  Arians  also. 

Pope  JuhuB  I.  was  holding  a  synod,  which 
was  attended  by  eighty  biuiops;  and  after 
examining  the  cases  of  Athanaaiua  and 
Paul,  he  restored  them  to  their  sees,  and 
sent  them  back  with  letters  of  injnnctioii  to 
ibeir  flocks,  Eusebius,  however,  kept  for- 
cible possession  of  the  see  of  Constantino- 
ple until  his  death,  about  nine  or  ten  monthc 
after.  The  Arians  had  gained  consideraUe 
Bwav  over  Constantius,  and  again  procured 
the  Danishmenl  of  Paul. 

Hermogenes.  his  general,  was  ordered  b^ 
Constantius,  wno  was  in  Antioch,  upon  his 


way  to  Thrace,  to  pass  by  Constantinople, 
aa  10  drive  Paul  out  of  the  cily.   The  peo* 

lie  resisted  the  general,  and  he  was  slain. 


Constantius  came  to  the  city,  pardonod  the 
people,  and  banished  the  bishop.  Paul, 
upon  his  own  application,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Pope,  received,  in  344,  letters 
from  Constans,  the  Emperor  of  the  Wost,  to 
We  have,  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Greel^  his  brother  Constantins,requeetin£  he  would 
Church,  which  may  be  said  principally^lfl' suffer  the  bishop  to  remain  in  Eis  see.  for 


enabled  to  remain  imtil  350,  ■ 
Constans  dj>ing,  his  enemies  succeeded  in 
procuring  his  banishment,  and  he  died  in 
351,  having  been  strangled  in  prison  in  Cu-* 
CUHUH,  a  small  town  in  a  most  unhealthy 
situation  in  the  deserts  of  Mount  Tanrus, 
upon  the  confines  of  Cappadocia  and  Arme- 
nia, having  been  previously  left  six  days 
without  food  in  his  dungeon- 
Philip,  the  prefect  of  the  Pietorian  band, 
was  the  officer  comtniasioQed  to  remove 
Paul  from  his  see, — and  knowing  the  Ut- 
cility  of  exciting  a  tumuli  in  Coustantiso- 


banishment,  reauesting  that,  to  prceerrc 
peace,  he  would  quietly  obey.  Meaqiime 
a  crowd  had  assembled  oniside  the  bath 
where  the  bishop  and  the  pieferl  eoa- 
veraed.  The  bishop,  seeing  conienlioo  use- 
less, consented, — and  the  piefect  csnsed  » 
passage  to  be  privately  broken  ihtonrii  the 
rear  of  the  building,  through  which  the 
bishop  escaped,  and  lay  concealed  in  the 
palace  until  ne  was  embarked  for  the  ]rface 
of  his  destiny. 

Philip  next  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  oth^ 
part  of  nis  commission,  and  look  Macedo- 
nius  in  state  to  be  inUalled  in  thecaifaedral. 
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llie  Catholics  and  the  Ntnraliana  nnited  in 
tl^eir  DppoBition,  blocked  up  the  pftseagea, 
and  refused  lo  make  way;  the  mil^iy 
were  brought  out,  and  npwaide  of  thiee 
thousand  peTsoas  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
The  prefect  oondncted  Macedonius  into  the 
chuich,  and  placed  him  in  pOBseeeion  of  the 
episcopal  throne.  The  intruder  now  turned 
his  attention  to  annoy  the  Novatiana,  and 
finding  they  wore  pietty  numerous  in  Paph- 
lagonia,  he  procured  an  order  bam  the  em- 
peror to  have  four  re^ments  eent  to  compel 
them  to  embrace  Ananism.  The  PapUa- 
gonians  prepared  for  the  contesi,  and  the 
soldiers  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces. 

Upon  a  subsequent  occasion  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  people  ia  an  attempt  to  te- 
more  the  body  of  CoUBtantine  from  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles  lo  that  of  St.  Aca- 
cius,  which  caused  dreadful  carnage  in  the 
chnn^es.  The  emperor,  at  length,  wearv 
of  the  repetition  of  these  scenes,  undertook 
to  depose  him-  Macedonius  now  hated 
the  Arians  equally  as  he  did  the  Catholics. 
The  former  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
of  God, — the  latter  believed  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Macedonius,  in  order  to  op- 
pose both,  asserted  the  divinity  of  the  Son, 
and  denied  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — thus 
forming  a  new  seel,  which,  after  him,  were 
called  Maadomaiu  and  Pnaanatomachia, 
and  other  times  Marathoniatu ;  the  first 
nftme  they  derived  from  their  founder — 
the  second  from  the  pecnharity  of  their 
doctrine,  mpixierg  of  the  S^  Ghoit — the 
*  tUrd  Avm  Marathon,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia, 
who  was  a  priucipaJ  abettor  of  their  errors, 
and  without  whose  aid  it  is  supposed  the 
sect  never  would  have  been  formed.  This 
enor  spread  principally  through  Thrace, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and  in 
Bilhynia,  and  was  condemned  in  the  first 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  381. 

His  perpetnal  interference  of  the  e 
rors  and  their  officers,  who  sometimos 
Catholics,  and  sometimes  members  of : 
me  of  the  various  new  heresies  which  were 
perpetually  ravaffing  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople, to^uer  with  the  restless  spirit 
of  its  population,  caused  the  areatesl  dis- 
orders and  irregularities  in  this  church. 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  two  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  Christian  wodd,  were  bishops  of  this 
Bee,  and  sufiered  the  greatest  persecutions 
ana  afHictions  for  their  attempts  to  preserve 
church  discipline. 

At  the  Council  in  381,  the  title  of  St.  Gre- 
^ry  Naaanzen  to  the  see  of  ConstantinD- 
pie  was  recognised, — but,  finding  that  he 
could  not  preserve  the  peace  of  thJe  choioh 


consistently  with  its  discipline,  he  resigned, 
and  was  sneceeded  by  Nectanus.  The  em- 
peror wrote  to  the  Pope,  requesting  Ih^t, 
tor  the  sake  of  peace,  he  would  iwnfrrm 
these  acts. 


SECTION  ri. 

Wb  have  merely  ^anced  at  the  promi- 
nent facts  which  the  early  histoy  of  this 
portion  of  the  chnrch  exhibits.    We  have 

en,  however,  that  Byzantium  whs  an  epis- 

>paj  see,  Bubject  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Heraclea,  in  Thrace,  and  that  although  this 
town  WHS  by  Constanline  enlarged  and  orna- 
mented, and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a,  capital 
of  the  empire,  this  mode  no  change  in  the 
bishop's  tide,  until  subsequently,  alter  much 
exertion,  finrt  it  was  raised  to  be  on  arch- 
bishopric, then  begaa  to  lay  claim'  to  the 
patriarchal  dignity,  not  from  any  allegation 
of  original  divine  right,  but  from  the  con- 
cession of  some  coimcils,  and  the  voluntary 
submission  of  some  bishops.  Still,  however, 

L  the  year  3S1,  this  claim  was  not  recog- 

ised  by  Rome,  nor  generally  admitted. 

In  the  year  381,  a  provincial  council  was 
held  in  thai  city,  at  which  St.  Meletius,  Patri- 
arch of  Antiocn.  j)Tesided,  and  during  the 
celebration  of  which  he  died.  He  was  held 
in  such  esteem  for  his  sanctity,  that  the 
people  pressed  round  the  dead  body  to 
touch  it  with  linen,  which  they  afterwords 
preserved  as  relics.  Theactsof  this  council 
were  afterwards  received  by  (he  whole 
church,  and  thus  it  has  the  authority  of  a 
general  council,  from  its  acceptation. 

The  second  canon  of  this  council  regu- 
iatosthe  discipline  of  iurisdiolion  and  boun- 
dary, prohibiting  the  bishops  frtim  creating  , 
confusion  by  interfering  in  the  concerns  of 
other  churches,  and  renews  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Nice  by  forming  the  pro- 
vinces, stating  that  Alexandria  ^ouid  go- 
vern the  province  of  Egypt  j  the  Eastern 
bishops  should  r^pdate  their  own  disci- 
pline, paying  due  honour  to  the  primacy  of 
the  church  of  Aniioch,  according  to  the 
Nicene  E4atutes ;  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor 
should  also  repilate  their  own  discipline- 
those  of  Pontus  that  of  their  province,  and 
the  bidtops  of  Urace  that  of  this  province. 
This  canon  is  found  also  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  code  of  canon  law,  9  qu.  2  cap.  Epix- 
juitxtra.  The  thirty-fourth  of  the  apos- 
conons  hod  previously  made  a  similar 
enactment,  so  {»t  only  as  regarded  ordina- 
tions, under  the  penaltv  of  deposition  of  the 
person  ordaining,  ana  of  those  ordained. 
The  Greek  copy  of  this  canon  of  Constan- 
I  tinople  has  a  paragraph  which  is  not  bund 
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in  the  Latin  copy,  reeulating,  that  "  the 
churches  amongel  (he  oaibarianB  ahall  be 
administered  according  to  the  cuBtom  af  the 
fathers,  which  has  been  preserred." 

The  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  prin- 
ci^nJI^  referred  to,  is  the  aixth.  The  fifteenth 
and  Bixteenlh  have  also  a  bearing  upon  the 
case.  Gratian  quotes  a  canon  orihe  Coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  held  in  341,  under  Jnliua  I,, 
to  the  same  effect.  Cap.  Epixopum  non 
dAert,  9  qaaa  9;  in  others,  qua^l.  2.  This 
was  the  thirteenth  canon  of^  Antioch;  and 
ia  the  twenty-second  of  the  same  synod, 
the  principle  was  applied  to  special  caaes. 
Thie  Council  of  Antiooh  was  fax  from  being 
^neral,  and  some  of  its  canons  were  re- 
jected ;.  but  the  thiiteenlh  aikl  twenty-second 
are  arnongst  those  received  and  confimied, 
as  having  been  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  the  canon  of  the  general  Council  of  Nice, 
and  confirnied  bv  tae  first  Coancil  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  became  general  by  accep- 
tation ;  and  in  the  year  410,  Pope  Innocent 
I.,  who  rejected  some  of  the  canons  of  this 
eouiicil,  and  admitted  others,  received  and 
confirmed  the  thirteenth  and  twenty-second, 
ll  was  upheld  by  several  other  decisions 
during  upwards  of  eleven  hmidred  years ' 
it  was  finally  ratified  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  when  that  council  reraodeQed  the 
discipline,  and  repealed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  canons  of  the  preceding  ages. 
In  the  sixth  session,  held  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1547,  the  fifth  canon  of  Reforma- 
tion, which  was  the  laal  canon  of  that  ses- 
sion, le-enacts  and  confirms  the  principle 
of  the  second  canon  of  the  first  Council  of 
Constantinople,  with  a  penalty  nearly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  thirty-fourth  aposiohc 
canon,  and  the  editor  quotea  as  precedents 
those  two  canons,  together  with  those  of 
Nice  and  Antioch;  the  thirteenth  of  the 
second  Council  of  Aries,  about  442;  the 
third  and  nineteenth  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Sardica,  in  the  year  347,  under  the 
famous  Osius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  and  the 
fifteenlh  canon  of  the  third  Council  of 
Orleans,  held  in  538. 

There  was,  however,  a  special  object  in 
passing  this  second  canon  at  Constantinople, 
which  was  only  exhibited  by  the  production 
of  the  third  canon.  Thrace  having  been 
now  made  a  province,  and  placed  upon  an 
equalitv  with  Kgypt  and  tne  province  of 
Antiocn,  there  having  been  also  a  number 
of  new  provinces  created,  which  were  not 
previously  known,  the  next  regulation  should 
concern  their  rank.  In  Nice,  the  only  pa- 
triarchates recognised  were  Anlioch,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  see  of  Peter,  and 
Alexandria  which  was  the  see  of  his  dis- 
ciple St.  luA.    Other  provinces  of  minor 


note  were  referred  to,  withoat  being  named ; 
bnt  now  we  find  not  only  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria, but  we  also  find  Asia  Minor,  Ponlos. 
and  Thrace. 

The  third  canon  then  proceeds  to  give 
Constantinople  the  first  ranV  amongst  those. 
and  enacts,  "  Let  the  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople have  the  first  place  of  honour  after 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  because  Constanti- 
nople  is  New  Rome." 

This  canon  was  not  approved  of  bv  the 
Pope,  nor  was  it  accepted  together  with  the 
other  canons  in  the  west,  nor  in  E«yp(, 
though  it  was  paitially  received  in  Syiia 
and  in  Asia  Mmor.  The  patriarchate  of 
Antioch  did  not  comprehend  Thrace,  llial 
country  was  in  the  western  potriarefaate. 
which  upon  two  grounds,  therefore,  required 
the  assent  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  any 
change  in  territorial  jurisdiction  or  pre- 
cedence, first  as  patriarch  of  that  tpcHiiAl 
district,  and  next  as  head  of  the  whdie 
church:  yet,  thou^  it  was  not  ratified  by 
him,  it  was  acted  upon  voluntarily  by  tboee 
who  enacted  it;  ana  we  find  also  the  second 
violated  almost  immediately,  for  the 


Minor,  and  part  of  Anfioch;  and  the  em- 
perors who  were  anxious  to  odd  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  splendour  of  the  new  im- 
perial city,  gave  their  countenance  and  sup- 
port to  the  usurpation ;  but  to  this  day,  the 
consequences  of  endeavouring  to  create 
and  uphold  spiritual  power  by  such  means. 
have  destroyed  religion  in  this  miserable, 
church. 

About  this  time,  the  errois  of  ApoUinoria. 
Bishop  of  Laodicea,  made  some  pn>gt«M 
in  the  churches  of  Greece.  Tlie  principte 
of  his  error  was  found  in  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagorean  philosophy.  The  reputed  sace 
had  taught  that  man  had  two  soals,  tne 
rational  and  the  sensitive,  the  one  a  pure 
spirit  which  possessed  tiie  higher  powers  of 
our  nature,  the  other  a  nondescript  Hib- 
slonce,  which  was  the  receptacle  ol  sensa- 
tion and  the  seat  of  passion.  Apollinaiis 
taught  that  Christ  had  the  sensitive  sonl. 
but  not  the  rational  soul,  the  existence  of 
which  he  contended  would  be  useless,  in 
consequence  of  the  union  of  the  divinity. 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  had  abdicated 
the  see  of  ConstAnlinople,  which  was  now 
^vemed  by  Neclarius,  opposed  this  etrot 
in  the  East,  and  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  wrot« 
against  it  in  the  West,  and  St  Analhastua  in 

The  euooessor  of  Nectatius  was  8t  Jtdui 
Chrysostom.  This  hol^  man  nsed  all  the 
influence  of  his  zeal,  his  eloquence  and  his 
piety,  to  restore  the  discipliDe  of  the  chntd). 
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bat  the  power  of  the  court  was  too  atroog, 
and  his  efibrU  were  unaToiling.  The  Em- 
press Eudoxia  always  found  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  clergy  ready  to  aid  her  in 
hei  projects  of  peieecution  against  a  prelate 
who  was  alike  unmoved  by  the  threats  of 
power,  or  the  bland istunente  of  luxury;  he 
was  frequently  banished  for  the  discharge 
of  duly  and  as  often  reoaUed.  On  Easter 
eve,  A.  D.  404,  four  hundred  soldiers  attacked 
the  faithful  who  followed  him  to  a  private 
chapel,  where  he  was  baptizing  the  cate- 
chumens, as  he  could  not  conaistently  with 
the  principles  of  the  church  go  into  the 
cathedral;  vast  numbers  were  slain,  the 
baptiainal  fonts  filled  with  blood,  the  very 
eochariiit  trampled  under  foot  by  savages 
who  called  themselves  Catholics.  The  holy 
bishop  ended  his  davs  in  exile,  from  the 
hardsnips  he  endurea  on  his  transportaiion 
"    "  '  1  the  month  of  September, 


407. 


9,  brother  to  Nectarius,  the  former 


prelate,  was  intruded  upon  the  church,  bat 
Pope  mnocent  I.  refused  to  recognise  or 
to  receive  hith  into  communion,  and  he 
was  Bupporled  by  the  court.  This  was  Ihe 
first  sotusm  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches.  Fourteen  months  after  ibis,  Atti- 
coa,  an  Armenian  monk,  waa  promoted  to 
thin  see,  and  was  received  into  communion 
upon  hiB  erasing  from  the  dyptics  of  his 
church  the  name  of  Areaoius,  and  substi- 


Tiead  ptevionsly  to  this,  Theophilua,  the 
wont  euemv  of  St,  John  Chrysoelom;  he 
was  snceeeded  by  his  nephew,  Cyril,  who 
made  a  similar  change  m  Ihe  dyptics  of 
Alexandria  to  that  which  Atticus  made  in 
those  of  Constantiuople,  Atticus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sisinnius;  and  after  his  death, 
Nestorins  waa  brought  thither  from  Antioch, 
in  428. 


8  Netiorius  fixed  in  his  see, 
when  he  began  to  introduce  eironeoua  doc- 
trines which  he  had  imbibed  from  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia.  He  taught  in  his  cathedral 
ifaat  Cluisl  had  two  persons  as  he  had  two 
natures,  and  therefore,  that  the  expression 
-which  was  usual  amongst  Christians  when 
speaking  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  was  incor- 
rect— that  they  should  not  style  her  Mother 
o^  God,  because  she  was  only  mother  of  the 
bnmsn  person,  but  not  of  the  divine  person. 


that  he  was  changing  their  dootrines,  and 
that  if  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  preadi 
a  diSerent  doctrine  from  what  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Jesus  Christ  through  me  Apoa- 
des  and  their  snccessors,  they  <^utd  not  re- 
ceive it,  for  they  were  boontl  to  believe  the 
revelations  of  God,  and  it  would  be  impiety 
to  believe  docthaes  contradictory  to  what 
Jesus  Christ  delivered. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  fell  into  hisenor 
by  too  violendy  opposing  Apollinaris.  Nee- 
tortus  c&rried  the  false  principles  of  Theo- 
dore to  farther  results  than  his  teacher,  and 
thus  in  their  consequences  proved  their 
falsehood.  Besides  endeavouring  to  aboliall 
the  expression  respecting  the  blessed  Virgin, 
which  had  been  always  known  in  the  church, 
Nestorius  endeavoured  also  to  aboUshothet 
phrases  equally  consecrated  by  truth  and 
usage,  and  which  the  pagans  cited  aa  proob 
of  the  folly  of  Christianity.  "A  God  baa 
died,"  "GodbasBufiered.''  Nestorius  stated 
that  those  expressions  arose  from  a  mistake 
of  the  doctrine,  but  his  flock  contended  that 
their  belief  was  correct,  and  his  doctrine  a 
novelty. 

The  new  archbishop  was  in  hieh  hvonr 
at  court,  and  immediately  procur^  the  aid 
of  the  civil  and  military  power  for  his  sup- 
port, but  Ihe  people  would  not  change  their 
laitb ;  and  as  every  error  will  necessarily 
create  opposition,  and  that  opposition  create 
noiseand  tumult,  not  onl]r  was  this  wretched 
church  DOW  torn  into  factions,  but  these  alee 
communicaled  their  feelings  and  opiniona 
to  their  neighbours,  so  that  all  Greece  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  Asia  and  E^ypt  be- 
came embroiled.  8l.  Cyril,  the  Fatnareh  of 
Alexandria,  bavins  been  consulted  by  some 
of  the  monks  of  Ais  district,  decided  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  had  eired. 
Nestorius  had  the  decision  of  Cyril  answered 
by  Photius,  to  which  Cyril  repUed,  and  now 
the  contest  waa  violent. 

Acacius,  Bishop  of  Berea,  and  John,  the 
Patriareh  of  Antioch,  condemned  Nestorius, 
but  were  of  opinion  that  Cyril  was  too  vio- 
lenL  Cyril  and  Nestorius  Dad  both  written 
to  Pope  Celestin,  who  held  a  provincial 
council  at  Rome,  in  which  Nestorianisin 
was  condemned,  as  it  was  also  in  a  provin- 
cial council  held  by  Cynl  in  Egypt.  Nee- 
lorios  retorted  its  own  anathemas  upon  the 
Synod  of  Alexandria,  and  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  This  generu  council  was 
held  at  EpbesuB  in  431,  and  Nestorius  waa 
condemned  there ;  after  which,  the  mom 
strongly  to  mark  their  faith,  the  Catboliea 
look  everjr  occasion  of  using  the  very 
phrases  w^ch  Nestorius  strove  to  abolieb— 
"  Holy  Uary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  na 
HDnen  now,  and  at  the  hour  cd  ourdeatb)" 


ogle 
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&c  Nesloiiue,  having  been  deposed,  retired 

to  a  monastery,  but  did  not  embrace  the 
true  faith  J  the  Emperor  Theodosias  the 
'OUDger,  prohibited  the  asaembliee  of  the 
'ealoiianB,  and  banished  numbeis  of  them, 


ya 
N. 


St.  John   Chryaontom 
pomp  ironi  the  Eaal  t 


irought  with  CTeat 
Conslantinople,  in 
oINbb- 


hia  time  another  heresy  originated 

city.    Eutycbes,  the  archimandrite  or  abbot 

of  a  monastery  near  Constantinople  was  its 

The  rage  of  opposition  to  Nestorianism 
was  such  amongst  this  Bpeculative  and  hot- 
headed people,  -that  it  was  easy  to  lead 
them  to  the  other  extreme.  Nothing  was 
wanted  but  a  leader,  and  Eutyches  was 
fitted  for  that  po$t.  Austere  and  mortified, 
his  appearance  of  sanctity  together  with  the 
fltluation  which  he  held,  gave  him  weight 
with  the  multitude,  who  were  greatly  talcen 
with  the  vehemence  of  his  declamations 
against  Nestorianism.  He  was  more  head- 
strong and  obstinate  than  intelligent  or  well 
informed,  and  he  was  held  in  some  estima- 
tioD  at  court  His  spirit  had  also  something 
of  a  disposition  to  persecute,  and  he  is 
looked  upon  to  have  been  a  promoter  of  the 
severities  indicted  upon  the  Nestorians. 

Eutyches  inveighed  against  the  impiety 
of  those  who  dared  to  say  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  there  were  two  persons,  when  theie 
were  not  even  two  natures ;  for  although  the 
Son  of  God  assumed  our  nature,  in  him  it 
vas  destroyed,  and  it  was  no  longer  human 
nature  after  the  personal  union,  Jesus  Christ 
had  then  but  one  person  and  one  nnture. 
The  Neslorian  denied  that  Christ  was  one 
penon  possesBiiig  two  natures.  Eutyches 
denied  that  Christ  had  two  natures  in  one 
parson-  The  Catholic  Church  has  always 
UDgh^  &ai  in  Christ  there  are  two  natures, 
the  divine  and  human,  united  in  one  per- 
son. The  errors  of  Eutyches  were  spread 
through  several  monasteries,  and  found  their 
wav  into  Egypt  and  the  East.  Euaebius, 
Bisnop  of  Dorylea,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  euiiest  opponents  of  Nestorins,  was  also 
one  of  the  fiTBt  to  detest  the  error  of  Euty- 
ches; and  finding  his  remonstrances  with 
the  archimandrite  unavailing,  he  presented 
a  formal  complaint  for  herei^,  without  spe- 
cifying the  tenets  against  him,  to  Flavian, 
who  then  presided  in  a  synod  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  was  held  to  regulate  a  dispute 
between  the  Metropolitan  of  Lydia  and  two 
of  his  suSragans. 

The  abbot  was  summoned  to  attend,  but 
feigned  sevmal  excuses,  and  had  it  privately 


whispered  through  the  monaatetiea  that  Fla- 
vian was  a  tyrant,  who  would  not  admit  him 
to  communion  unless  he  Nfaed  a  paper 
which  he  did  not  understand.  Being  obliged 
to  ^pear  before  the  synod,  he  was  convict- 
ed ;  but  availing  himself  of  his  credit  at 
court,  he  obtained  throueh  the  emperor  an 
order  for  a  council  at  EpEosns.  Diosconis, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  assumed  the  pre- 
sidency, and  together  with  a  small  pany 
which  was  attacned  to  Eutyches,  be  disre- 
garded  the  authority  of  the  papal  legates 
who  came  to  preside,  deposea  Flavian  and 
ihoBB  who  had  suspended  and  condemned 
the  archimandrite.  Him  the^  restored,  and 
then  finding  the  majority  01*^  bishops  to  be 
opposed  to  their  acts,  Dioscorus  introduced 
the  army,  which  was  at  his  command.  The 
orthodox  bishops  protested  against  this  vio- 
lence, but  the  opposite  party  cried  oat  to 
put  down  their  opponents,  Flavian  was 
trodden  to  such  a  slate  as  soon  produced  his 
death,  and  others  with  difficuJiT  escaped. 
None  of  the  acts  of  this  horrid  aseemUy 
have  been  received  by  the  church.  Pope 
St.  I«o  condemned  this  syriod,  and  did  all 
he  could  to  prevail  on  Theodoaius  to  suffer 
a  proper  council  to  assemble,  but  he  would 
not  consenL  The  Pope  saw  it  would  be 
useless  to  convoke  it  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  emperor;  out  Theodoaius 
soon  dying,  Marcian,  his  succeasor,  afibrded 
every  faculty,  and  a  general  council  was 
held  at  Chaloedon,  in  which  Eutyches  was 
condemned,  in  the  year  4S1.  This  was  the 
fourth  generai  council,  and  Dioscorus  was 
deposed  and  banidied. 

Anatolius  contrived  to  get  into  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  after  the  death  of  Flavian; 
and  his  ambition  u^ed  him  in  the  CononI 
of  Chalcedon  to  attempt  elevating  the  tank 
of  Constantinople.  Favoured  by  the  court 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  bishops, 
a  resolution  was  obtained  in  one  of  the  se^ 
sions,  after  the  regular  business  had  been 
disposed  c^  by  which  resolution  it  wa? 
agreed,  "That  since  the  chnrch  of  Con- 
stantinople has  the  honour  equally  with 
Rome  of  being  an  imperial  city,  and  the 
seat  of  a  senate,  it  ought  to  enioy  equal 
privilege  and  dignity  with  the  Chnrch  of 
Rome,  and  therefore- the  provinces  of  Pon- 
tus  and  Asia  and  Thrace  ought  to  belong  to 
its  jurisdiction,  and  be  subject  to  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  and  that  their  metropoh* 
tans  should  thenceforward  be  consecrated 
at  Constantino[>le." 

But  when  this  wasreadinpreeenoeof  the 
legates,  they  immediately  rejected  and  con- 
demned it,  stating  that  their  instniciioaa 
from  the  Pope  upon  the  subject,  wm«  clear 
and  definite. 
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The  fuhen  who  had  agreed  to  it  were 
farther  prevailed  upon  to  write  to  the  Pope, 
requesting  he  would  confirm  what  his  le- 
gates haiTreliiHed  to  eanclion,  and  their  own 
words  will  exhibit  the  influence  which  was 
erQ[doyed.  After  ntaling  their  coudemnn- 
tion  of  Ean'chea  in  conformity  with  the 
wishea  of  the  Pope,  and  concuirin?  with 
hislegateBtheycoDliaue,  "  We  have  thought 
fit  to  regolate  some  points  of  discipline,  tor 
(be  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church,  in 
giving  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  the 
next  rank  after  Borne,  hul  your  legates  have 
opposed  it — though  we  have  amy  in  this 
confinned  the  judgment  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops  assembled  in  Constantino- 
ple in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
vhich  bishops  decreed  also,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Conslantinopte  should  have  privile^ 
next  after  yotu  holy  see.  In  opposing  it, 
we  suppose  your  legates  were  onl}-  moved 
by  the  desire  of  leaving  to  you  the  honour 
of  doing  personally  this  act,  which  is  to  in- 
eure  the  peace  of  the  chmxih.  In  our  de- 
cree we  nave  been  influenced  by  the  wish 
of  the  emperor,  the  desire  of  the  senate, 
and  the  request  of  the  whole  imperial  city. 
By  your  confirmation  you  will  msure  the 
everlasting  Kratilude  and  strict  adherence  of 
the  See  of  Constantinopte.  Aad  as  the 
credit  of  the  good  actions  of  children  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  their  father,  we  pray 
you  to  honour  our  decrees  by  your  jud^ 
ment;  andas  we,  your  children,  have  joined 
in  your  judgment  of  faith,  so  yon,  our  head, 
trtay  in  remm  concur  in  the  regulation  which 
we  have  originated  as  productive  of  great 
good.  By  so  doing,  vou  will  also  highly 
gratify  the  emperor  aiiu  the  imperial  city." 
St.  Leo  refused  his  sanction,  and  wrote 
to  the  emperor  and  to  his  retieious  empress, 
and  to  the  Arehbii>hop  of  Constajitinople, 
expostulating  with  them  and  giving  the  rea- 
sons for  his  refusal,  stating,  amongst  others. 
that  the  civil  dignity  of  a  cil^  was  no  grouna 
for  its  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence.  It  may 
also  be  remarked,  that  in  this  council  there 
waa  no  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  make 
opposition,  for  in  the  verj'  first  session  Dios- 
corUB  had  been  deposed.  Juvenal  of  Jera- 
salem  held  but  an  honorary  distincuon 
void  of  jurisdiction,  and  Maximus  of  Anti- 
och  did  nol  appear  to  interest  himself;  for 
by  givine  Pontus  and  Asia  proper  to  Con- 
BtantiDopTe,  t^ether  with  Thrace,  there 
vraa  no  encroacnment  upon  his  jurisdiction, 
as  it  did  nol  extend  north  of  Mount  Taums 
and  the  river  Timis;  but  the  bishops  of  the 
province  of  Ephesus  strongly  opposed  it. 
Another  remark  proper  to  be  made  here  is, 
thataven  at  this  period  Greece  proper,  which 
i»  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  and  Achaia, 


together  with  Macedonia,  Epimn,  and  Qlj- 
ricum,  were  not  in  the  patriarchate  formed 
or  intended  to  be  formed  for  Con  Stan  dnople, 
hul  were  in  the  western  patriarchate,  of 
which  Thrace  was  originally  a  portion. 

Though  the  canons  by  which  it  was 
hitherto  attempted  to  raise  Constantinople, 
were  thus  rendered  invalid,  still  they  were 
not  inoperative.  The  ambition  of  the  em> 
perors  and  their  courtiers,  and  Bomstimea 
the  ambition  and  sometimea  the  weaknesa 
of  (he  arcbbiahops  of  the  new  imperial  city, 
joined  to  the  suoiniEsion  of  the  bishops  of 
the  new  division,  gave  vittually  an  efficacy 
to  (he  regulation.  Anatolius  exercised  the 
power  by  the  consent  sometimes  of  those 
over  whom  he  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  at 
other  times  aided  by  the'  civil  power,  he 
compelled  submission.  This  introduction 
of  the  civil  power  to  cause  the  execution  of 
ecclesiastical  decrees,  has  been  the  ruin  of 
church  discipline,  ana  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  (ho  intermeddling  of  kings  and  em- 
perors with  church  concerns,  ana  has  been 
productive,  upon  the  whole,  of  incalculable 
mischief. 

After  the  death  of  Anatolius,  Geimadins, 
a  good  and  pious  bishop,  governed  the 
Church  of  (Constantinople  during  a  few 
vears,  and  upon  his  death,  in  471,  AcaciuB,a 
bishop  of  a  very  difierent  character,  occu> 
pied  hisplace. 

The  Emperor  Marcian  died  in  457,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  Macelles,  who  reign- 
ed until  474,  when  he  was  succeeded  oy 
Zeno  the  Isaurian,  who  filled  the  thmne  until 
491j  with  the  exception  of  the  period  that 
Basiliscus  tyrannized  in  Constantinople, 
during  the  temporary  abdication  of  Zeito 
and  his  fijght  into  Isauria. 

During  that  period  the  dreadful  effects  of 
this  new  interference  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
cems  exhibited  themselves.  When  the 
Christians  were  persecuted  by  the  empe- 
rors, religion  was  preserved  pure  and  uit- 
conlaminated ;  but  when  the  emperors  be- 
came the  protectors  of  the  churcn,  and  the 
union  of  church  and  slate  was  formed, 
bishops  became  courtiers,  and  the  episc<k 
pacy  was  now  a  [^aue  of  less  trouble,  leas 
danger,  lees  privafion,  more  honour^  more 
we^ih.  and  more  innuence.  Courtiers  re- 
gulated church  affairs  bv  the  principles  of 
hnman  policy,  and  the  cLuich  was  agitated 
by  the  concussions  of  the  state.  The  igno- 
rance of  Leo,  the  vacillating  tyranny  ofBo- 
siliscuB,  and  the  ofiicious  interference  of 
Zeno,  imder  the  euidance  of  the  wily  Aco- 
cius,  threw  everyming  into  confusion  j  there 
was  scarcely  a  see  m  the  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  whose  biahop  waa  not  ex- 
iled or  deposed  by  one  or  other  of  ihoee    ' 
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three  rulers;  and  pereeetttion  for  diffetence 
of  faith  began  to  be  foriDBlly  introduced 
into  Christianity. 

Leo  waa  orihodox.  but  ignorant;  Zeno 
oared  nothing  for  religion,  and  plundered 
hie  subjects,  whilst  the  barbarians  roraged 
his  provinces  with  impunity.  He  having 
fled  to  avoid  the  rage  ot  the  people,  Basihs- 
CUB,  brother-in-law  to  Leo,  usurped  the 
throne;  he  wished  to  make  a  partv,  and 
finding  many  Eutychians  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  he  condemned  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  banished  and  deposed  se- 
Teral  bishops  who  refused  to  sign  nia  act  of 
condemnation.  After  two  years,  upon  the 
return  of  Zeno,  he  was  sent  by  hini  into 
Cappadocia,  where  he  and  his  wife  and 
children  were  put  into  a  castle,  the  apertures 
of  which  were  built  up,  and  the  unhappy 
inmates  left  there  to  starve.  Zeno  nndid  all 
that  Basihscus  had  done,  and  deposed  those 
whom  he  had  favoured.  But  the  Catholics 
and  Estychians  had  now  come  to  violent 
oppoeitioa.  To  try  and  reconcile  both  par- 
ties, Acaciue  recommended  to  the  emperor 
to  publish  an  edict,  in  which  the  exposition 
of  the  Catholic  faith  concerning  the  mcaraa- 
tion  was  accurately  given;  but  to  gratify 
the  Eutychians,  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  or  of  its  decrees. 
This  edict  was  called  HenotHcon,  or  edict  of 
union.  The  Eutychians  refused  to  embrace 
its  doctrines — the  Catholics  refused  to  treat 
a  general  council  with  disrespect.  Acacius 
advised  Zeno  to  punish  both.  The  emperor 
followed  his  advice,  and  banished  most  of 
the  bishops  of  the  empire,  nemecuting  both 
sides  most  unsparingly.  This  Ih  the  first 
instance  we  find  on  record  of  monarch?  re- 
gulating the  doctrines  of  religion. 

Pope  St.  Leo  died  in  461,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  St.  Hilary,  who  dii'd  in  470.  His 
successor  was  St.  Siraplicius,  who  died  in 
483,  and  was  succeeded  by  Felix  IIL  This 
Pope  sent  three  legatee,  Viialis  and  Mifenus. 
bisnops,  and  Feiix,  to  Constantinople,  to 
temonstiate  against  this  persecution,  to  have 
the  edict  wimdrawn,  and  to  prevail  upon 
the  emperor  to  withdraw  his  euppon  from 
Petei  Mofl^uB,  the  unprinciplen  Patriarch 
of  Alexandna.    Acacius  had  so  completely 

Eined  upon  the  emperor,  that  he  had  the 
jates  thrown  into  prison,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  two  bishops  to  enter 
into  communion  with  Peter  Moggus.  The 
Pope  assembled  a  council  in  Rome,  depiosed 
his  legates  and  excommunicated  Acacius, 
who  ill  return  excommunicated  the  Pope. 
This  began  the  second  schism  of  Constanti- 
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but  a  heretic.  The  wretched  people  were 
now  divided  into  three  parties,  the  Catholics, 
the  Eutychians,  and  a  middle  party  called 
the  Doubtful — all  irreconcilable.  Flavita 
was  soon  succeeded  by  Euphemius,  who 
held  the  Catholic  faith,  and  received  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  but  he  found  the  dis- 
trict in  a  miserable  situation.  Acacius  had, 
in  revenge  for  the  eicommunication  of  Fe- 
lix, deposed  most  of  the  orthodox  bishops. 
and  Flavita  was  anxious  to  fill  their  places 
with  Eutychians,  so  that  the  faiih  was  lost 
in  many  of  the  churches.  Euphemius  wrote 
to  Pope  GelasiuB,  the  successor  of  FelLi. 
who  died  in  492,  that  be  condemned  Dios- 
corus  and  received  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don, praying  to  be  received  into  cominu- 
nion.  Gelasius  required  the  name  of  Acacius 
tobetalcenoff  the  dypticB  of  Constantinople, 
and  that  of  Felix  to  be  inserted.  Euphemius 
refused  to  comply  with  the  first  pAR,  but 
wiUingiv  offered  to  comply  with  the  second 
part  ott'he  requisition.  Gelasius,  therefore, 
refused  him  communion,  and  the  schism 
continued.  Meantime  Zeno  was«ucoeeded 
in  the  empire  by  Auastatius  L,  who  at  first 
punished  all  the  parties,  but  subsequently 
attaching  himself  to  the  Eutychians,  ne  de- 
posed and  banished  Euphemius,  and  had 
Macedonius  subetituted  for  him  by  some 
bishops,  whom  he  procured  for  the  purpose. 
The  schism  continued  under  Macedonius. 
though  his  faith  was  orthodox.  Anastatins 
soon  found  means,  an  he  had  inclination. 
and  deposed  and  banished  Macedonios,  a,- 
a]so  Flavian  of  Andoch,  and  Elias  of  Jeru- 
salem, for  holding  to  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don. St.  Sabas  the  Abbot,  and  other  holy 
men,  remonstrated  with  the  emperor,  who 
desisted  a  little  from  his  peiseculioD,  and  a 
profession  of  faith  and  petition  for  commu- 
nion was  sent  to  Pope  Symmachus  by  most 
of  the  churches,  stating  that  they  Ihonghl  it 
hard  to  be  punished  for  the  fault  of  Acacias. 
The  Pope  answered  that  the  profession  was 
orihodox,  but  that  they  ^ould  acknowledge 
also  the  propriety  of  the  condemnatioo  of 
him  whose  crime  they  acknowledged. 

Meantime  Vitalian,  a  Scythian,  raising  a 
Tast  body  of  troops,  under  pretence  of  de- 
fending the  Catholic  faith,  overran  Scrthia 
and  Mysia,  penetrated  through  Thraoe^  and 
laid  siege  to  Constantinople.  "Hie  empMor 
promised  to  reunite  himself  to  Rome,  and 
the  troops  withdrew.  He  applied  to  Pope 
Hormisdas,  who  required  the  same  condi- 
tions  as  his  predecessors  had.  The  empe- 
ror refused,  but  many  of  the  bidiops  and 
monasteries  acceded,  and  were  reoof>eil»d. 
St.  Sabas  and  a  number  of  other  hc^y  men 
aeainapplied  to  theempeIot,a^dheaJq[>nar• 
ed  to  raent,  but  still  delayed.    He  died  in  th* 
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year  H%,  b  the  8Blh  year  of  hie  age,  and  i 
was  Biicce«d«d  bjr  Jusluius  I. ;  and  in  ihe  | 
yeaTQlitjtbroQghhiainierventionillieDameB  < 
of  Acacius  and  Flaviia,  Euphemius  and  I 
Macedonius,  were  taken  olFthe  dyptica,  Ihc 
faith  of  Cbalcedon  reetoied,  and  an  end  put  I 
to  the  achiain.  j 

i 
SECTION  IV. 

Attek  ihe  reconciliation  with  Romi 
519,  there  was  a  considerable  calm  in  .... 
Church  of  ConBtantinople,  The  Emperor 
Justin  I.  dying  in  G27,  was  succeeded  by 
JuBliuion  L,  his  nephew,  whose  wife  Theo- 
dora was  a  Emychian.  This  etnpeior  had 
a  religioiM  turn,  and  a  sreat  propensity  for 
legislation,  the  union  of  both  which  quali- 
ties in  a  person  posseaaed  of  his  authority, 
made  liim  a  tonneot  to  the  church.  Ha  was 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  not  only  religious,  but  austere 
aad  mortified.  He  devoteu  very  little  time 
to  his  meals,  and  very  little  to  sleep.  He 
frequently  lasted  two  days  upon  one  poor 
meal  of  wild  herbs  and  other  vegetables. 
He  soon  commenced  theologian  and  eccje- 
niastical  legislator.  He  is  the  first  prince 
that  we  find  usuiping  this  power;  but  his 
first  edicts,  though  regarding  ecclesiastical 
persons,  had  more  the  appearance  of  civil 
than  of  ecclesiastical  legislation ;  on  which 
account  the  usurpation  did  not  wear  so  ob- 
noxious an  aspect  as  to  require  straouous 
oppodlion,  especially  in  the  unsettled  etate 
of  that  portion  of  the  church;  besides,  the 
object  of  the  edicts  was  evidently  good  and 
necessary,  and  the  execution  of  the  law 
was  committed  to  the  patriarch,  and  through 
hira  to  Ihe  metropolitans.  He  also  published 
n  of  faith,  which  contained  the 
this 


a  profession  of  faith,  which  conlaine 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  o 
account  was  pretty  generallv  subscribed. 
He  manifested  great  zeal  for  tnt 
of  heretics  and  infidels,  and  bjuu^tu 
to  the  external  profession  of  the  faith,  „  , 
moet  persons  agree  that  he  made  more  | 
hypocrites  than  converts;  and  indeed  the  1 
means  which  he  used,  vi/.,  rewards  and  j 
punishments,  were  better  calculated  to  pro-  j 
duce  hypocrisy  than  conviction.  Some  1 
persons  go  so  far  as  to  e&y  that  he  had  an  | 
interest  m  those  pwrsecutions,  for  that  he 
put  into  hie  private  c offers  the  proceeds  of  | 
the  confiscations  to  which  he  subjected  the  , 
obstinate.  j 

The    Eutychians    having  caused    great 


emperor  had  a  conference  between  six  Ca- 
tholic and  six  schismatical  bishops  in  his 


iraJace,  the  result  of  which  was  the  recon- 
ciliation of  one  of  the  schismatical  prelates 
and  some  of  the  clergy,  and  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  others.  Justinian  drew  up  a 
formulary  of  faith  anew,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Pope.  John  I.,  a  successor  of  Hormisdas, 
requesting  him,  as  "the  bead  of  all  the 
bisnope,''  to  confirm  it.  This  form  con- 
tained a  clear  exposition  of  the  true  bith,  and 
was  approved  of  oy  the  Pope  in  529.  and  sub- 
scribed by  most  of  the  onental  bisnops. 

Justinian  was  desirous  of  reducing  the 
laws  of  the  empire  into  a  better  form  than 
they  were  in,  and  for  that  purpose  employed 
some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  chief  officers 

In  539,  he  published  the  Code,  so  called, 
as  beinglA«  boot  which  contained  the  select 
constitutions  of  the  preceding  emperors  and 
his  own,  which  he  wished  to  preserve  in 
force;  and  in  534  a  more  correct  and  im- 

e roved  selection  was  set  forth.  In  533  the 
est  decisions  of  the  lawyers  upon  cases 
under  those  constitutions  were  published 
under  the  title  of  Digests,  or  Pandects,  and 
this  was  immediately  followed  by  four 
books  of  Institutes,  or  introduction  to  the 
study  and  applicalioa  of  this  law,  and  those 
decisions. — There  was  an  appendix  called 
Ainuffit,  which  principally  coiisisied  of  eccle- 
siastical laws  compiled  m  like  manner,  and 
of  several  Jaws  of  his  own  or  modem  enact- 
ment. The  entire  of  thij  forms  what  is 
called  the  Civil  or  Justinian  Code.  Many  of 
the  ecclesiastical  regulations  were  never  re- 
ceived by  the  church,  and  several  tliat  wer* 
received,  have  been  subsequentlv  repealed 
by  contrary  usage,  by  disuse,  or  "bv  repeal, 
or  by  the  enactments  of  canons  wtiich  are 
inconsistent  with  the  entries  of  the  Noodla. 
Such  as  were  of  force  at  any  time  received 
their  authority  not  from  the  enactment  of 
Justinian,  but  from  the  acceptation  of  the 
church.  One  of  the  principal  topics  in  this 
appendix  regarded  the  appointment  of  bi- 
shops. Some  of  the  eastern  churches  re* 
ceived  the  discipline  there  laid  down,  but 
verj'  few  in  the  west  acted  on  it. 

The  discipline  in  the  western  church  was 
principally  founded  upon  the  canons  of  the 
Apostles.  The  canons  of  the  Councils  of 
Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chal- 
cedon,  which  were  general,  and  of  the  pro- 
vincial councils  of  Ancyra,  the  capital  of 
Galalia  in  Asia  Minor,  held  in  3  M :  Gangres, 
the  capital  of  Paphlagonia,  held  in  470; 
Neocesarea  in  Cappadocia,  now  called 
ToeiU,  held  about  the  year  316;  three  Coun- 
cils of  Antioch  in  Syria,  in  265,  359,  aud 
45*2;  Laodicea,  in  Phrygia,  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Damasus,  and  some  others,  found  in 
the  coUectioa  of  Dkniysius  the  Little,  a  Soy- 
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thian  monk,  who  became  &  priest  of  (he 
Church  of  Some,  of  eminent  piety  and 
Hlerattire,  and  who  in  520  published  the 
fust  collection  of  canon  law,  to  which,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  he  added  the  Decre- 
t^s  of  the  Popes  SiriciuH,  Innocent  I,,  Zozi- 
mus,  Boniface  I.,  Celestin  I.,  Leo  the  Great, 
Gelasius  I.,  and  Anastaeius  II.  This  same 
DionysiuH  was  an  excellent  arithmetician 
and  astronomer;  he  renewed  the  compula- 
tion of  the  cycle,  ihal  of  St.  Cyril  having 
nearly  expired,  and  sabstimted  the  compu- 
tation by  the  Christian  era  for  that  of  con- 
sulates, and  other  modes  of  keepins:  ac- 
count. Many  persons  ate  of  opinion,  liow- 
ever,  that  he  fell  into  a  mistake,  which  has 
never  been  corrected,  of  four  yeare  in  the 
assignment  of  the  exact  period  of  the  incai- 

Another  remark  is  al.«o  necessary  upon 
the  NoviUit,  and  indeed  upon  the  whole 
Justinian  code.  We  have  before  noticed 
die  conduct  of  Jnstiniaii  in  compelling  per- 
eons  to  profess  a  faith  to  which  they  were 
not  attached.  This  had  produced  manr 
bad  results,  amongst  which  that  now  aa- 
verted  to  was  not  trivial.  Tribonian,  a 
heathen,  who  pretended  to  be  a  Christian, 
was  questor,  which  oSice  is  nearly  the  same 
as  a  judge  in  equity :  this  man,  who  was 
one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  the  age.,  was  bv 
no  means  as  uprifhl  as  he  was  leamea. 
ProcopiUB  and  Sui<ws  accuse  him  of  having 
been  excessively  corrupt  and  venal.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  compilers  of  the  Pan- 
dects, and  editors  of  the  Noveila,  and  fre- 
lluently  exhibited  in  them  how  little  he  was 
influenced  by  the  principles  of  that  religion 
which  his  interest  obliged  him  to  profess 
against  his  conviction. 

We  have  stated  before  that  the  Empress 
'Rieodora  was  a  Eutychian.  But  like  all 
heresies,  the  Eutychian  was  now  divided 
into  several  minor  sects,  a  ronsiderable  one 
of  which  was  called  that  of  the  Acephalists; 
diey  were  obstinate  opponenLi  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  To  this  sect  the  empress 
specially  attached  herself.  Upon  the  aoaih 
of  Epiphanius  the  patriarch,  in  53S,  she 
contrived  to  have  Anthimus,  who  was  a 
member  of  this  sect,  raised  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople  from  the  see  of  Trebisond, 
which  he  had  previously  filled. 

St,  Agapetus,  who  had  succeeded  John  II. 
in  the  See  of  Rome,  was  consecrated  on  the 
4th  of  May,  535,  and  at  the  request  of 
Theodotus,  Kins  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  went 
to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  endea- 
vouring to  dissuade  Justinian  from  sending 
an  expedition  to  recover  Italy.  In  this  he 
foiled;  but  the  Catholics  of  the  imperial 
city   accused    their   patriarch    of  heresy. 


of  Chalcedon,  and  complained  of  the 
irregularity  of  his  translalion  from  Trebisond. 
The  emperor  and  empress  used  their  influ- 
ence in  vain  with  the  Pope  to  allow  the 
translation  to  stand  valid.  Anthimus  re- 
turned to  his  former  see,  and  the  Pope  con- 
secrated Mennas  patriarch  of  the  imperial 
city,  and  eicommunicaled  Anthimus,  unless 
he  would  subscribe  the  decrees  of  Chalce- 
don. This  created  for  the  Pope  the  enmity 
of  the  empress  and  all  her  adherents.  Aga- 
petus died  at  Constantinople  on  April  18, 
A.  n.  536,  and  his  body  was  Drought  to  Borne 
for  interment. 

Upon  the  death  of  St.  Aeapetus,  Silverius, 
son  of  Pope  Hoimiadas,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried previous  to  his  ordination,  was  conse- 
crated upon  the  8th  of  June,  536.  Belisarius, 
the  general  of  Justinian,  having  made  him- 
self master  of  Sicily  in  535,  took  Nafdes  in 
936 ;  and  marching  towards  Rome,  that  city 
was,  at  the  requesl  of  Pope  Silverius,  de- 
livered lip  to  nim.  The  empresa  looked 
upon  this  as  a  good  opportunity  of  promotinft 
her  views;  wrote  to  tne  Pope,  requiring  him 
either  to  acknowledge  Anthimus  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  or  to  proceed  to  that  city 
and  examine  his  cause.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  Silverius  remarked,  that  packet 
would  cost  him  his  life.  He  wrote  back 
that  he  could  not  betray  the  cause  of  the 
Catholic  foith. 

At  this  time  Vigilius,  one  of  the  arch- 
deacons of  the  Roman  Church,  who  had 
accompanied  the  late  Pope,  was  fV\\  at 
Constantinople.  The  empress  promised  to 
have  him.  made  Pope,  as  Rome  was  now 
in  her  power,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  a 
large  sum  of  money,  provided  he  would 
condemn  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
restore  to  communion  Anthimus,  who  was 
to  be  reinstated  in  Constantinople,  and  Seve- 
nisandTheodosiuSjlheEutycbiaupatriajchii 
of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  The  condiiioaB 
were  acceded  to,  and  Vigilius  set  ofl~  for 
Rome,  with  a  letter  to  Belisariua,  command- 
ing hira  to  banish  Silverius,  and  have  Viai- 
liUB  placed  in  his  stead.  ConstantinofHe 
had  long  felt  the  evils  of  a  connexion  with 
"'  and  the  melancholy  review  which 


and  demoralizing  association.  Thb  wa#  ihf 
first  attempt  upon  the  See  of  Rome  by  the 
same  agents. 

Belisarius  showed  great  reluctance  to 
execute  this  commission ;  but  his  wife,  An- 
tonina,  who  was  a  confidant  and  hvonrite 
of  the  empress,  had  a  g>«ai  ascendency  over 
him,  and  prevailed.    "The  empress  oom- 
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maadBme,"  said  the  general, "  I  laaBt  obey." 
"  He  who  wekB  the  ruin  of  SUveriua,  and 
not  I,  sbsll  answer  for  il  ax  the  last  any." 
The  Pope  wan  accused,  to  afford  a  preteKl 
for  aiBcating  the  order,  of  having  held  a 
treasonable  coirespoDdence  with  Vitiges  the 
Goth,  who  was  rused  to  the  throne  in  place 
of  TheodotQs,  who  was  deposed.  To  prove 
this,  a  letter  was  prodaced  as  from  the  Pope, 
inviting  Vitiges  to  attack  the  city,  and  he 
woold  open  its  gates.  It  was  proved  that 
this  letter  was  fore:ed  by  Marcus,  a  lawyer, 
and  Jolianns,  a  mililary  man,  who  had  been 
suborned  by  the  empross's  frieodi.  Beli- 
iiaritu  eatrt«ied  the  Pope  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  his  TQisiress,  and  not  place 
him  under  the  necessity  of  doing  what  he 
said  was  his  duty.  The  Pope  declared  that 
he  could  not  sbandoa  bis  own  duly,  and 
that  the  power  of  rulers  coald  not  justify 
him  before  God.  He  then  took  refuge  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sabina.  The  geneial  con- 
trived lo  get  him  out  of  the  church,  and  bad 
him  privately  removed;  and  VigdiuB  was 
eoDBeerated  on  the  22d  of  November,  S3T, 
it  being  published  that  Siiverius  had  volun- 
tarily resigned.  The  good  Pope  was  re- 
moved to  Faimaria,  in  Lycia,  the  bishop  of 
which  place  treated  him  with  the  kindness 
due  to  the  father  of  the  faithfid,  and  obtained 
from  the  emperor  an  order  for  his  restora- 
tion, aalesG  he  could  be  proved  guilty  of 
high  treason,  l^e  executioners  ollhe  em- 
press'a  orders  contrived  his  detention  in  the 
little  island  of  Palmaiia,  where  he  died, 
some  say  of  ill  treatment,  others  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  on  the  20lh  of  June,  S38. 

Vigilins  repented  of  his  crimes,  and  though 
theretofore  an  intmder,  was  now  confirmed 
in  his  place,  [and]  became  the  successor 
not  only  to  the  dignity,  but  to  the  firm  ortho- 
doxy of  Silverius,  so  that  the  designs  of 
Theodora  were  frustrated. 

Stiil,  however,  Justinian  Could  not  refiain 
from  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  the 
church;  and  the  opponents  of  Catholicity, 
amongBi  whom  hie  wiCa  was  the  most  rest- 
leBH,  and  not  the  least  artful,  toojf  advantage 
of  tliis  propenaiiy.  Jnatinian  had  a  coun- 
cil held  under  Mennaa,  in  which  laws 
were  passed  anew  against  the  Neslorians 
and  several  sects  of  Euiychians;  and  the 
emperar  persecnled  all  who  would  not  re- 
ceive those  laws.  Changing  their  appella- 
tion, some  of  those  proscribed  sectaries  now 
took  up  the  doctrines  of  Origen;  and  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  emperor,  who 
sctnally  neglected  the  government  of  ihe 
empire  in  gel  entangled  in  theological  broils, 
to  Dave  them  condemned.  He  drew  up  a 
new  edict,  in  which  he  divided  the  errors 
of  Origen  into  classes,  ranged  ihem  under 


six  heads,  and  condemned  them.  He  sent 
a  copy  of  this  to  Mennaa,  requiring  him  to 
have  the  bishops  of  his  patriarchate  and 
their  abbots  to  subscribe  thereto,  and  in- 
forms him  that  be  had  sent  a  copy  to  Pone 
Vigilius,  and  to  the  other  patriarohs,  for  Ine 
samepurpose.  Theedictcontainednoerror. 
and  was  received  and  subscribed.  And 
whilst  his  majesty  was  thus  employed, 
Chosroes,  King  of  rereia,  was  ravaging  his 
eastern  territories  with  impunity.  Nor  could 
the  daily  acconnls  of  successive  disasters 
withdraw  him  fiom   ecclesiastical  legisla- 

Amon^  the  insincere  eubsoribei«  to  the 
edict  which  condemned  the  errors  of  Origen, 
one  of  the  principal  was  Theodore  Ascidas, 
visitor  or  exarch  of  [the]  New  Laura, 
founded  by  St.  Sabas  (he  abbot,  in  507. 
This  man  afterwards  contrived  to  obtain  the 
bishopric  of  Ccesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and 
became  the  rallying  point  of  the  Origenist 
Eut^chians.    He  w 


by  .Theodora,  he  devised  a  mode  of,  b 
thought,  covertly  destroying  the  authority 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  He  Cold  the 
einperor  that  if,  instead  of  publishing  edicts 
of  condemnation  against  the  Acephaiisis 
and  other  Eutychians,  he  would  only  have 
the   Neslorians   who  were   condemned   at 


was  loleraled,  and  that  upon  this  sole  ground 
ihej  rejected  the  council — that  this  Neslorian 
doctrine  was  held  by  Theodore  of  Mop- 
auestia,  who  was  treated  by  the  council  u 
orthodox,  though  it  was  from  him  Neatorius 
leamed  me  errora,  and  that  it  received  tts 
orthodox  the  letter  of  Ibaa  of  Edessa  to 
Maris  the  Persian,  which  was  full  of  Nes- 
totianiam;  and  that  if  those  errors  and  their 
abettors  were  condemned  by  an  edict,  as 
well  as  the  errors  of  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  in 
opposition  to  St.  Cyril,  the  Acephaliala  would 
subscribe  williugly  to  the  edict. 

JuBli&ian  wanted  but  an  opportunity  to 
commence  new  work ;  and  now  that  it  was 
afibrded,  he  began.  The  party  knew  that 
if  the  edict  were  once  published,  Justinian, 
whoae  pride  was  excessive,  would  never 
retract  it.  They  calculated  thus  to  bring 
discredit  upon  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and,  by  the  power  of  the  emperor,  force 
the  CatholicB  to  subscribe  conlradictions,  or 
submit  lo  persecution ;  but  thev  were  dis- 
appointed. Justinian  publishea  his  edict 
condemning  the  three  chapters — such  was 
the  appellation  of  those  writings  in  S46 — 
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SECTION  V. 

The  edict  of  JuBtJnian  on  the  a&ir  of  (he 
thiee  chapleis  caused  great  diaunion  in  tha 
oiuirch.  Xhe  EutychiaiiB  boa«Ied  ihat  the 
Council  or'Chalcedoa  was  partially  con- 
demned thereby,  many  of  the  Cathobos 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  aiid  several  others 
ooold  see  in  the  edict  only  the  declaration 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  without  any  reproach 
Aung  upon  the  fathers  of  Chalceaon. 

l^is  is  not  the  place  for  us  to  examine 
the  ^undn  of  their  opinions.  We  only 
menUOn  the  ^ti  historically.  A  schism 
between  tlie  Catholics  was  the  consequence. 
Pope  VigiliuH,  who  was  at  Constantiaopie, 
iiwued  a  condemnation  of  those  documents 
B^led  a  judicaUim,  saving,  however,  all  re- 
spect for  the  authority  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  Vigilius  alw  placed  the  Em- 
press Theodora  under  excommunication, 
and  broke  off  special  communication  wiih 
Mennas. 

The  judkatiitn.  so  far  from  healing  the 
schism,  increased  it.  Vigilius  then  propKwed 
to  asaemble  a  council  for  the  examination 
of  the  chapters;  and,  pressed  on  all  sides, 
superseded  ihe  judicalum  by  another  decree 
oalled  the  am^Uutum,  in  which,  under  a 
different  formula,  the  same  errors  were  con- 
demned, and  a  prohibition  was  issued  1o 
derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  fathers, 
who  Had  preceded  those  times.  The  Em- 
peror and  his  officers  ill  treated  the  Pope 
m  such  a  manner,  as  frequently  to  endanger 
hie  life;  he  was  Imprisoned  to  force  him  to 
acts  against  his  conscience ;  and  kept  in  a 
state  of  durance,  which  left  his  acts  void  of 
that  authority  to  which  those  of  a  free  agent 
only  are  entitled. 

Meantime,  in  the  year  553,  there  was  an 
aseembly  of  bishops  held,  at  which  very 
few  of  the  westerns  attended.  The  council 
was  opened  in  the  private  apartments  of  the 
oatheoral  of  Constantinople;  and  atier  the 
bishops  hod  proceeded  for  some  rime  in 
their  delihetauons,  the  Pope  had  the  eon- 
Mitutvm  sent  to  them,  and  protested  against 
the  inegularity  of  the  proceedings;  how- 
ever, the  sessions  continued,  and  the  errors 
of  the  three  chapters  were  condemned;  and 
in  the  last  session  the  prelates  recognised, 
received,  and  confirmed  the  acts  of  the 
oouncils  of  Nice,  Conslanlinople,  and  Chal- 
cedon, and  declared  their  faith  to  be  the 
same  as  that  which  was  defined  in  those 
four  coQocils,  and  excommunicated  those 
who  would  not  receive  all  their  decisions. 


EutychioB,  the  Patriaieh  of  Constantinople, 
Apollinaris,  of  Alexandria,  and  the  bishops, 
signed  the  acts  of  the  council. 

The  Emperor  still  detained  Vigihns  in  the 
imperial  city ;  but  having  succeeded  in 
forcing  him  to  confirm  the  acts  of  this 
council  in  about  six  months,  he  gave  him 
leave  to  return  into  Italjr.  Still  the  troubles 
caused  by  the  tyrsnucal  interference  of 
Jusrinian, werenotappeased.  Andalthongfa 
in  ihe  several  documents  which  came  bom 
Vigilius,  and  the  acts  of  the  synod,  there 
was  nothing  but  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
church,  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings 
threw  the  whole  transaction  into  discredit, 
and  the  misconstnictions  of  the  sectaries 
rendered  doubtful  the  exact  doctrines  which 
were  held.  The  council  was  therefore  by 
no  means  generally  received.  Vigilinsdied 
in  Sicily,  on  his  return  to  Rome. 

Justinian  either  built  or  repaired  in  Con- 
stantinople, at  his  own  cost,  thirty-one 
churches,  amongst  which,  was  the  great 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  at  this  day  a 
splendid  moeque.  He  also,  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  built  thirty  churches,  ten  hos- 
pitals, and  twenty -three  monasteries ;  but  he 
made  an  inglorious  peace  with  Choeroea. 
the  king  of  Persia,  preferring  to  embroil 
himself  and  his  empire  in  theological  dte- 
quisirions,  to  discharging  his  duty  by  pro- 
,  tecting  his  people  from  tne  ravages  of  eoe- 
mies,  and  securing  peace  and  justice  for 
them  in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  had 
been  specially  entrusted  to  his  care.  Thie 
Emperor,  in  his  latter  years,  fell  into  the 
heresy  ot  the  Incorraptibles,  and  after  hav- 
ing  been  a  perseculor  for  doctrine,  a  tor- 
ment to  the  church,  a  defender  of  faith,  and 
a  violator  of  discipline,  he  died  oni  of  the 

Eale  of  that  church,  in  the  year  566,  having 
ilterly  begun  to  persecute  those  who  held 
the  Catholic  faith,  for  not  having  followed 
him  in  his  errors;  amongst  whom  was  Euty- 
chius,  the  patriarch  of  the  imperial  city. 

His  successor  was  Justin  II.,  who  held 
the  Cathoho  faith,  and  recalled  all  the  Ca- 
tholic prelates  who  had, been  banished  by 
his  uncle,  with  the  exception  of  Eutychius. 
But  though  his  doctrine  was  orthodox,  hia 
morality  was  corrupt.  He  died  in  578,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Constaniioe, 
who  recalled  the  patriarch  from  PoDtos, 
where  he  had  spent  twelve  years  in  exile. 
Sl  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  afterwaids 
Pope,  was  at  this  time  nuncio  from  Pope 
Pelagius  11.^  in  the  imperii  city,  [and]  was 
on  the  mostinlimatelerms  with  the  Emperor 
and  bit  successor.  By  the  exertions  at  the 
prelates,  who  wete  now  fiee  to  use  their 
best  exertions,  heresy  and  schiam  diiap- 
peared  in  several    parts.     Hie  patiwch 
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taught,  that  at  the  iMnnection  the  bodies 
would  be  impalpable :  but  opoD  a  conTeTBa- 
lioD  with  the  nuncio,  he  was  convinced  of 
bis  error,  and  openly  uoirected  it. 

After  a  reign  of  four  years,  Tiberius  died, 
and  wag  ancceeded  by  Maurice,  in  562. 
Gfegory  was  soon  afterwards  recalled  to 
Rome,  and  in  590  succeeded  Pelagius  in  the 
pontificate.  Atlhecloseof thiscentary, JcAn 
Ae  Fatter,  a.  mas  of  extraordinary  auaterity 
of  life,  but  also  of  stem  manners,  was  in  the 
see  of  Constantinople^  he  went  in  his  pro- 
gress a  Btap  faither  than  any  of  his  prede- 
ceesors,  and  look  the  title  of  t/nwenal  Btskop. 
Grspiry  wrote  to  reprove  him  for  the  pre- 
sumption, requiring  him  to  desist  from  using 
so  equivocal  a  phrase,  which  had  never 
been  used  by  any  bishop.  Gregory,  who 
knew  well  the  history  oi  the  Constantino- 
politan  aggresaions,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
emperors  to  elevate  the  authority  of  that  see, 
as  weU  as  the  flattery  of  the  provincial  pre- 
lates,  jualJy  thought  it  would  be  giving  his 
sanction  to  a  principle  of  usuipation,  to 
permit  this  to  pass  unnoticed.  John  an- 
swered that  he  did  not  assume  the  tide  as 
claiming  jurisdiction  over  aB  the  churches, 
hot  over  a  great  many.  Gregory,  however, 
insisted  upon  the  title  being  altogether  dis- 
used, which  John  for  a  time  complied  with. 

The  Emperor  Maurice  was  extremely 
avancious.  This  unfortunate  passion,  caused 
him  to  refose  the  payment  of  a  sinall  ran- 
som demanded  by  tne  Khan  of  the  Avari, 
for  the  release  of  ten  thousand  prisoners 
whom  he  had  taken.  This  barbarian  put 
them  to  death,  and  Maurice,  looking  upon 
himself  as  their  murderer,  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  However,  untaught  by  this,  he 
ordered  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  be- 
yond the  Danube,  that  he  might  support 
them  at  less  expense  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. After  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners, 
the  Emperor  frequently  prayed  that  God 
might  rather  punish  him  in  this  life,  than 
in  the  next.  His  prayer  appears  to  have 
been  heaid  and  grtmted. 

The  troops  beyond  the  Danube,  displeased 
at  theii  hard  treatment,  revolted,  and  chose 
Phocas,  exarch  of  the  centurions,  as  iheir 
leader,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  came  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  proclaimed 
^Phocaa  emperor.  Maurice  fled  from  the 
'city.  Many  persons  stating  that  Phocas 
cotild  not  reign  whilst  Maurice  lived,  a  party 
was  sent  after  the  unfortunate  fugitive,  who 
vraa  taken  with  his  wife  and  eight  children, 
and  in  thevicinitv  of  Chalcedon  they  were 
deliberately  murdered  before  bis  fsce,  the 
tinhappy  tether  exclaiming  frequently  "-  ' 
vene  of  the  Iieth  Psalm,  Tliouart  — 
Lord,  and  tAy  judgmmti 


unhappy  monarch  himself  was  slain  last; 
and  Phocas  thus  was  elevated  upon  ablood- 
stained  throne.  He  was  crowned  by  Cy- 
riacuB,  the  patriarch,  who  still  assumed  the 
tide  of  Unixiertal  Biahap. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great,  died  in  601,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sabinianus,  whose  suc- 
cessor was  Boni&ce  III.,  who,  during  his 
short  pontificate,  procured  an   order  from 


which  John  the  Faster  had  attempted  to  esta- 
blish, and  CyriacuB  had  aasumad. 

PhocRS  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Heraclius,  in  610,  during  the  occupation  of 
the  see  of  Constantinople  b^  Setgius.  In 
the  year  G2S,  Chosroes.  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  still  ravaged  Judea  and  the  eastern 
provinces,  required  as  a  condition  for  peace, 
which  HeracTius  sought,  the  apostacy  of  the 
empire  from  Chriptianily,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  religion  of  the  Persians.    Hetaclins 


vigorous  operatioD  , 
mark,  that  it  was  upon  this  o 
Tqrks,  who  were  a  savage  tribe  in  the  north- 
west of  Asia,  were  brought  down  by  Hera- 
clius into  Thiace;  and  about  this  period 
also,  Mahomet  began  his  prepress  in  Ara- 
bia. 


SECTION  VI. 

In  our  last  four  publications  we  have 
made  consideiable  progress  in  exhibiting 
the  tevolutionsof  religion  in  this  unfortunate 
countrj- ;  but  the  events  thicken  as  we  pro- 
ceed; and  as  our  object  at  present  is  not  to 


tally  to  know  the  manner  in  which  each 
portion  of  the  church  came  to  its  present 
situation,  we  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to 
dwell  so  much  in  detail  upon  the  sabsequent 
history  of  Turkey  or  Greece.  In  our  account 
of  Russia,  in  our  tenth  number,  we  showed 
how  the  faith  was  introduced  to  the  southern 
part  of  that  nation :  and  as  the  noithem  part 
of  what  is  at  present  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
the  southern  part  of  Russia  were  then  occu- 
pied by  the  same  hordes,  the  history  of  one 
IS  the  history  of  the  other.  We  shall  still, 
ttierefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  history  of 
Thrace  and  Greece. 

HeracliuB,  having  determined  upon  carry- 
ing on  the  war  vigorously  against  ChosroM. 
the  King  of  Persia,  was  not  much  occupieu 
with  theology  at  first.  However,  the  vanoas 
nectaries  which  now  arose  produced  per- 
petual contention  and  theolc^cal  diapntea, 
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and  the  specolotive  GreekB  were  eTor  tad 

ever  making  new  diBtincrionB,  and  inventing 
new  Bubileties.  The  originEil  errora  havinc 
been  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  our  blessoa 
Redeemer,  even"  particle,  if  we  may  use 
the  expresNod  of  that  nature,  was  subjected 
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Sergiiui,  the  ArchbiBhop  of  Constantinople, 
was  a  disguised  Eutyciiian,  and  anxious 
coveiilytD  introduce  hiB  doctrines,  he  began 
with  Heradins.  His  imperial  pupil,  charmed 
with  the  care  of  his  new  preceptor,  and 
gratified  at  the  compliments  paid  to  bis  pro- 

Sress  in  theological  erudition,  adopted  the 
ictatee  of  the  archbishop  as  the  results  of 
his  own  cnnviclion.  Noi  was  Heiaclins  the 
only  pupil  of  the  plotting  prelate.  Many 
others  were  iofected  with  the  new  opinions. 
which  as  yet  had  not  been  brought  to  full 
light. 

Eutychianism  consisted  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  singleness  of  the  Redeemer's  nature. 
This  doctrine  had  been  condemned.    Of 


will,  there  was  of  courae  in  the  Redeemer 
only  a  single  rational  nature.  Could  the 
doctrine  oi  this  pg»r  ^iXi^a  or  single  will 
be  covertly  established,  the  singleness  of 
nature  would  be  thus  taught.  This  first 
doctrine  had  not  yet  been  examined  nor 
formally  proscribed,  and  Sergius  inculcated 
that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  will,  and 
thus  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Eutychianism. 

Athanasius,  Patriarch  of  the  Jacobites, 
who  were  a  great  body  of  Eutychians,  hav- 
ing been  informed  by  Se^us  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  Heraclius,  went  to  meet  hismajesty 
at  Hierapolis,  and  informed  him  that  he  and 
hia  people  were  anxious  foe  a  reunion  with 
the  church,  and  that  he  would  make  such 
a  profession  of  failh  as  would  satisfy  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  ofiered  to 
content  himeelf  with  the  expression  that  in 
Christ  there  was  only  one  wiil.  Heraclius, 
anxious  for  this  union,  embraced  the  propo- 
sition joyhilly,  and  declared  that  he  would 
take  every  step  in  his  power  to  have  Atha- 
DaMus  raised  to  the  see  of  Antioch. 

Cyrus,  Bishop  of  Fhasis,  was  another  of 
the  conspiiBtors  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
.union,  peace,  and  charity,  came  to  offer  his 
services  for  the  harmony  of  the  faithfiilf 
and  it  was  contrived  that  he  obtained  the 
see  of  Alexandria.  Thus,  withoutanynoise, 
the  principal  sees  of  the  East  were,  through 
the  cnnnmg  of  Seigiue,  in  the  power  of 
Monothelites.  Sophronius,  a  Syrian  monk, 
waa  the  first  who  exposed  the  heresy:  he 
beaoo^  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 


Constantinople  in  vain.  They  drew  np  a 
form  to  be  subscribed  by  all  who  daaired 
union  with  the  ohorch.  It  consisted  of  nine 
articles ;  and  the  seventh  only,  which  oon< 
tained  the  doctrine  of  Monomeletitm,  was 
erroneous.  The  Eutychians  ran  in  crowds 
to  sign  it,  and  the  emperor  was  gratified. 

The  next  step  waa  to  guard  against  the 
condemnation  of  Rome.  For  this  purpoee 
Sergius  wrote  to  Pope  HonoriiiB  that  a  moot 
brilliant  prospect  was  now  before  them,  of 
reuniting  to  the  church  all  the  contending 
sects  of  the  East ;  that  the  palriarehs  of 
Alexandria  had  been  eminently  successful ; 
that  crowds  were  every  dav  flodcins  in  to 
reunite  tfaemselvee;  and  tuat  no  obstacle 
was  raised  but  by  the  unauthoriTed  inter- 
ference of  the  monk  Sophronius,  who  wa-i 
creating  dilliculties  by  discussing  a  new 
question  upon  which  the  Soripturee  con- 
tained nothing,  and  which  the  councils  had 
never  even  entertained,  and  which,  though 
many  of  the  iatheis  had  touched  upon,  still 
was  more  a  question  for  grammariaas  than 
for  bishops;  and  that,  as  all  the  success  of 
their  exertions  depended  upon  jieace,  it  wan 
requested  that  Honorius  would  command 
silence  upon  this  new  topic.  The  attitic« 
succeeded;  and  the  Pope,  thus  deceived, 
wrote  a  letter  desiring  that  there  should  be 
no  disputes  about  words,  and  that  Sophro- 
nius should  not  trouble  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  Sophronius  was  meantime 
raised  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem,  and  held  a 
counci],  in  which  Monotbeletinn  was  eon- 
demned.  He  wrote  to  Honorius,  and  in  re- 
turn the  Pope  sent  a  second  letter,  in  which 
he  repeated  his  desire  of  aileruse  upon  the 
subject.  Sophronius,  aware  that  (here  must 
have  been  some  imposition  practised  upon 
the  Holy  See,  selected  Stephen,  Siphop  of 
Doria,  upon  whom  he  placed  the  gteatest 
reliance,  and  taking  him  to  Mount  ^vary, 
bound  lum  solemnly,  as  he  would  account 
to  that  Saviour  who  there  shed  hia  blood, 
to  go  to  Rome,  and  to  lay  the  facts  distinotly 
belore  the  Pope,  and  gave  him  upwards  of 
six  hundred  passages  of  the  fiuhers,  which 
clearly  contamed  &b  doctrines  of  two  wills. 
the  human  and  the  divine,  together  with 
scriptural  texts.  The  Monothehtes  did  all 
they  could  to  intercept  the  hcrfy  bishop ;  but 
though  they  waylaio  him  in  a  variety  of 

6 laces,  he  airived  safety  in  Rome,  but  fouad 
;onorius  had  died. 

Meantime  Sergius  composed  a  documeoL 
which  Heraclius  published  nnder  the  title  d 
Eahtsu,  or  an  explanation,  in  639.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Incama- 
tion  are  clearly  stated  in  Catholic  terms  in 
this  document^  but  there  is  a  raawgs  re- 
garding the  unity  of  will  in  the  Bedoemer, 
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which  IB  BUBceptible  of  an  ezplanatioii  in 
either  eenee.  This  document  caused  great 
commotian.  Severiniia  was  the  immediate 
successor  of  HonoriuB;  but  dying  after  a 
pontjficale  of  four  raonth«,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Johti  rV.,  who,  learning  the  true  state  of 
the  question  trom  the  Bistiup  of  Doris,  con- 
demned the  Ecthesis  in  640.  Heraclius 
thereupon  revoked  The  document,  and  in- 
formea  the  Pope  that  it  had  been  drawn  up 
by  Se^ue. 

Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Mnssulmen, 
under  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  63B;  and  in  the 
following  year,  on  the  1  llh  of  March,  639, 
St.  Sophronius  died.  The  Emperor  Hera- 
clias  was  sncceeded  in  641  by  Constanline, 
who,  after  a  reign  of  [more]  than  three 
months,  made  way  for  Heiacleonas,  and  he 
in  six  months  was  succeeded  by  the  Em- 
peror CouBlanB,  in  the  same  year,  641. 

Sergius,  Bishop  of  CouBtantinople,  died 
in  638,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pyrrhus,  a 
Monothelile.  This  prelate,  having  joined 
whh  Martina  and  Herscleonas  in  their 
wicked  poisoning  of  Conatantine,  and  the 
usurpation  of  HeracleonaSj  fled  from  (he 
city  afler  the  punishment  of  the  empress 
and  the  usuiper.  Paul,  another  Monothelite, 
ocrnpied  the  see  of  ConBtantinople;  and  he 
prevailed  upon  Conslans,  the  emperor,  in 
648,  to  publish  his  edict  called  the  Type, 
imposing  silence  on  the  Catholics  and  the 
Monothelhes.  The  Type  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Theodore  in  the  same  year.  Pyr- 
rhus,  having  passed  from  Africa  to  Borne, 
retracted  his  errors,  and  was  received  into 


by  the  Pope :  thenoe  he  passed 
to  Ravenna,  where,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
exarch  OlyropiuSj  he  relapsed  info  his  STrors, 
in  the  expectation  of  bemg  reslured  to  the 
favour  of  the  emperor ;  and  Paul  dying  in 
655,  he  again  got  into  the  see  of  the  im- 
perial city.  Many  of  the  best,  and  bravest, 
and  wisest  men  of  the  empire  fell  victims 
to  the  relentless  persecution  of  the  Mono- 
thelites:  amongri  them  was  the  holy  Pope 
Martin,  who,  after  severe  torture  in  Con- 
Btanlinopte,  died  of  want  and  ill-treatment, 
in  exile  in  Chersonesas. 

CoQstans  dying  in  668,  was  succeeded  by 
his  sou,  Constantine  Pogonatus,  who  was 
a  Catholic.  He  requested  of  Pope  Donua 
(o  assemble  a  council;  but  that  pontiflj  in 
686,  was  succeeded  by  Agatho,  who  cum- 
plied  with  the  emperor's  request,  and  sent 
bis  legate  to  preside  at  the  synod,  which 
assembled  in  ConBtantinople  in  the  month 
of  November,  680.  Theodare,  Monothelite, 
had  succeeded  PjrrrhuB  in  the  see  of  that 
city;  and  he  having  been  deposed,  hie  plaee 
was  filled  by  Geoige,  a  Catholic.  In  this 
council  the  Monothelite  heresy  was  con-  , 
demned,  as  were  its  abettors;  and  amongst 
them,  Honorius  the  Pope  had  his  memory 
censured  for  his  criminal  silence  and  neglect 
of  opposing  the  progress  of  heresy.  Pope 
^  lo  dying  in  Bome  before  the  ads  of 
the  council  reached  him,  its  canons  were 
inflrmed  by  his  successor,  Leo  11.    This 

the  third  Council  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  sixth  general  council. 
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SECTION  I. 

Wx  feat  exceedingly  that  a  pure  republi- 
can form  of  government  cannot  be  esta- 
blished by  this  valorous  people ;  the  mis- 
called Holy  Alliance  cannot  bear  a  frtt 
goremment  to  exist  within  the  sphere  of  its 
action.  We  fear  thai  the  only  hope  of  pa- 
triotic and  brave  Greece  must  rest  on  the 
position  advanced  by  some  of  her  agents — 
even  to  receive  a  king  from  some  reigning 
house  in  Europe.  This  seems  to  be  the 
alternative  between  two  evils:  to  choose 
Egyptian  bondage,  or  European  raonarchy, 
and  we  can  haroly  blame  this  suffering 
people  for  preferring  the  latter  as  the  lt>»  of 
the  two  evils.  The  friend  of  Gteece  and 
of  hanuuiily  must  shed  a  tear  of  sympathy 


and  dangeroua  condition 
in  which  Greece  now  stands,  according  to 
the  latest  and  best  aulhentioBted  accounts 
from  Europe. 

Having  gone  thus  far  into  the  civil  con- 
cerns of  Gteece,  let  us  see  a  little  of  the  re- 
lifiouB  history  of  this  people.  For  the  fiist 
eight  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  Greek  or 
Eastern  Church  was  in  full  communion 
with  the  Western  or  Latin  Church,  and 
under  the  jurisdiclion  and  supremacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Some,  successor  to  St.  Peter,  and 
visible  head  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
earth.  During  this  period  several  emxs 
were  broached  in  the  East.  Much  of  (he 
Plafonic  and  pagan^  or  philosophy  on  ab- 
stract principles,  existed  among  the  Greek 
Christians,  and  by  endeavonting  to  inooqio- 
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fate  or  reconcile  these  principleB  with  the 
principlea  of  the  Gospel,  Mverak  errora  in 
religion  were  introduced.  In  order  to  cot- 
rect  these  enora  and  to  eBtablish  the  true 
piinciples  of  the  Gospel,  general  councils  of 
the  church  were  from  time  to  lime  con- 
vened :  and  so  ws  perceive  that  the  first 
eight  general  councila  were  held  in  the 
East. 

The  first  was  held  at  Nice,  in  325.  regard- 
ing the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  conoemning 
Anan  hereHJ.  The  second  at  Constantino- 
ple, in  381,  reearding  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  anu  contmmning  the  heresy  of 
the  Semi-AHane,  the  Ssbellians  and  Mace- 
donians. The  third  at  Ephesan,  in  431, 
against  (he  Nealorians,  showing  that  there 
was  only  one  person  in  Christ,  and  that  the 
BlBHsed  Virgin  is  the  Mother  of  God,  or 
tuarms-  The  fourth  at  Chalcedon.  in  4S1, 
against  the  Eulychians,  showing  that  there 
were  two  natures  in  Chriat.  The  fifth  ' 
ConBtajilinople,  in  553,  respeciing  the  em 
of  Origen  and  the  Three  Chaptem.  The 
sixth  at  Constantinople,  in  6S0,  against  ihi 
Monolhelilea,  proving  that  there  were  twc 
wills  and  operations  in  Chriat.  The  sevenlh 
at  Nice,  in  787,  condemning  the  Iconoclasts, 
(image-breakers,)  and  estahlishiiie  the  doc- 
trine of  proper  respect  to  sacred  images. 
Theei^thalConatantinople,  in  S69,  against 
the  schism  of  Pholins.  This  proud  and  in- 
truded prelate  save  origin  to  the  unfortunate 
separabon  of  U)e  Greek  from  the  Catholic 
Church.  Until  this  period  both  churches 
were  under  one  head,  and  though  the  East- 
ern Church  lost  many  members  by  the 
above-named  hereaies,  the  great  body  were 
still  Catholic,  and  in  fuU  communion  with 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  of  Rome. 
One  fact  ia  very  strikiiw;  that  though  the 
several  separatists  of  the  Eastern  Chureh 
differ  from  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  they 
agree  with  her  m  all  those  points  on  which 
Protestants  differ  from  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

The  history  of  Fhotius,  the  remarkable 
echismalic,  must  be  examined. — Bardas,  the 
uncle  of  the  young  Emperor  Michael,  who 
then  governed  the  Eastern  Empire,  gave 
^al  scandal  by  his  profligate  mode  of  liv- 
ing. Ignatius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  son  of  the  Emperor  Michael  le 
B^ue.  predecessor  of  Leo  the  Armenian, 
felt  it  nis  duty  to  tell  this  profligate  prince 
how  injurious  hia  example  was  to  Uirisri- 
anity.  He  requested  of  him  lo  look  at  least 
to  his  own  soul;  but  this  good  advice  only 
inflamed  the  passion  of  this  royal  delin- 
qnent.  This  public  sinner  presented  him- 
self to  partake  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  on  the 
festival  of  Pentecost — the  patriarch  refused 
him  the  Holy  Commimion.    Bardas  vowed 


vengeance,  and  formed  a  determination  to 
ruin  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor.  In 
three  days  after,  a  deputation  was  sent  to 
Ignatius,  requiring  of  him  to  resign  his  see. 
He  resisted  all  promises  and  threats.  Thn 
emperor,  disregarding  the  canons  of  the 
church,  appointed  Photiua  patriarch.  TTiis 
wicked  man  posBessed  great  accompliBh' 
ments  of  mind  and  body,  bui  his  unbound- 
ed ambition  and  finished  hypocrisy  tainish' 
ed  the  whole.  Having  considerable  jiro- 
perty,  he  possessed  the  means  of  making 
many  supporters ;  by  his  assiduous  applica- 
tion lo  literature  he  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation' in  ecclesiaslical  learning  he  mode 
considerable  proficiency.  Having  secured 
the  patronage  of  Bardas,  he  paved  the  way 
to  his  nominauon  to  the  patriarchate.  He 
was  then  a  layman ;  but  he  contrived  to  get 
himself  through  the  several  orders  to  epis- 
copacy, in  nxdausf  At  his  consecration  be 
promised  to  holocommunion  with  ^atius, 
and  in  less  than  two  months  he  declared 
vengeance  against  him  and  all  in  his  com- 
munion. Ignatius  is  hurried  from  prison  (o 
prison,  and  most  cruelly  treated.  Every 
means  is  employed  to  force  from  him  a  re- 
signation of  his  see.  But  Fhoiius,  impatient 
of  delay,  assembles  a  sham  council,  with  the 
support  of  the  emperor,  and  declares  Igna.liua 
deposed.  He  also  procures  the  deposition 
of  ail  the  bishops  who  remain  firm  to  Igna- 
9j  they  are  cast  into  prison,  and  lOTatias 
exilea  to  the  Isle  of  Lesbos.  In  the 
lan  time  Fhoiius  sends  a  delegation  to 
me  to  have  his  own  title  confirmed,  and 
the  deposition  of  Ignatius  ratified,  on  the 
pretence  that  Ignatius,  through  infirmity, 
w'as  no  longer  able  lo  aisoharge  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Pope  Nicholas  was  on  his 
guard — he  sends  two  legates  to  Conslarili- 
nople  lo  gel  a  correct  statement  of  the  case. 
The  legates  are  not  permitted  to  inqniro  into 
the  facts,  and  are  told  that  if  they  do  not  re- 
port favourably  for  Pholius  that  they  mil  be 
sent  into  cruel  exile.  After  long  resistance 
they  yield  to  the  emperor's  wilt.  Ignatius 
is  removed  to  the  Isle  of  Terebinlina  where 
he  suffers  much;  he  is  thence  called  to  as- 
sist at  a  council  formed  in  order  to  forward 
the  views  of  Pholius.  Ignatius  intending  to 
assist  in  his  patriarchal  robes,  is  command- 
ed by  the  emperor  lo  come  in  the  garb  of  a 
simple  monk — he  obeys,  and  comes  to  the 
council,  where  the  emperor  attends;  he  is 
pressed  lo  give  in  his  resignation,  and  not 
yietding,  he  is  sent  away:  in  ten  days  after 
ne  is  forced  to  return,  for  he  declared  hia 
intention  not  to  be  present  at  such  a  coun- 
cil, which  was  held  in  violatioa  of  all  the 
rules  of  the  churoh.  False  charges  are 
miaJe  against  Ignatius;  it  is  said  that  be 
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was  coDMcrated  without  an  electorel  de- 
cree; aseDtenceof  deposition  ispronounced 
against  him :  he  is  divested  of  the  pallium 
and  of  his  episcopal  robes,  and  is  declared 
unworthy  of  the  priesthood.  PhotiuB  causes 
him  to  be  shut  up  in  the  vault  of  Constaii' 
tine  Coprenymus;  he  is  given  in  charge  to 
three  cruel  guards,  who  strip  him  ot  his 
cloifaes  and  place  tajm  on  a  cold  flag  during 
the  rigours  of  the  winter  season;  he  is  lelt 
for  eight  days  without  food  or  repose;  he  is 
put  into  a  marble  tomb,  and  bound  therein, 
and  ia  leA  a  whole  nicnl  in  this  cruel  pos- 
ture :  he  is  mibound  &e  ilext  day,  and  his 
hand  is  forcibly  put  to  sign  a  deed,  drawn 
up  by  Pholius,  to  the  following  purport :  ■'  I, 
Isnatiua,  the  unworthy  Patriarch  of  I^nBtaii- 
tinople,  declare  that  I  have  been  raised  to 
this  see  without  an  electoral  decree,  and 
that  I  have  tyrannically  ^verned  the  same." 
This  pretended  declaration  ia  presented  to 
the  emperor,  and  Ignatius  is  set  at  liberty. 
liiifl  iiluBlrious  prelate  then  sends  to  Rome 
a  memorial  signed  by  the  metropolitans, 
fifty  bishops,  and  many  priests;  he  relates 
what  he  HufTered,  and  prays  for  redress. 
Fhotiun,  not  yet  satisfiea,  advises  the  en 

Siror  to  make  Ignatius  read  aloud  in  ill 
hurch  of  the  Apostles,  at  Constantinoplb. 
his  act  of  resignation,  and  to  cause  his  hand 
to  be  cm  oS,  and  nis  eyes  plucked  out. 
^natius,  being  informed  of  the  whole,  es- 
capes this  new  persecution  by  flight.  In 
the  garb  of  a  slave  he  retreats  by  night  from 
the  city,  and  flies  to  the  Isle  of  Piopontide: 
he  suffers  much  in  his  flight,  and  is  closely 
sought  for  by  Pholius. 

In  the  mean  time  Photins  writj a  hvpocri- 
lical  letters  lo  Pope  Nicholas,  ana  says, 
"  When  I  reflect  on  the  great  duties  of  the 
episcopal  station  ,^Hd  on  the  weakness  of 
man,  and  on  my  own  in  particular,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  atiy  one  could  be  found  to  as- 
(<ume  such  serious  obligations.  I  cannot 
express  mv  regret  on  beholding  mysel: 
vested  with  such  a  burden.  Mypredece 
ttfLvin^  resigned  his  see,  the  cleigy,  the 
tropolilans,  and  especially  the  empeior,  full 
of  JiindnesB  lowaros  others,  but  of  cruelly 
toward  me.andregardlessof  my  opposition, 
have  laid  tJie  episcopal  charge  on  my  shoul~ 
den.  ThuK  in  spite  of  my  teats  and  r^rels 
they  have  forced  me  into  the  episcopacv.*' 
Conscious  of  his  own  imposture,  he  exhibi 
ed  forged  tetters  from  the  Pope,  which  he 
himseuhad  penned.  The  fo^oiy  was  dia- 
covered,  but  he  contrived  to  evade  the  de- 
served punishment.  Phorius  was  equally 
criminal  in  concealing  the  scandals  of  the 
Emperor  Michael.  This  profligate  prince 
laughed  at  all  tb«  ceremonies  and  doctrines 
of  ChriMianily. 


Pope  Nicholas  being  duly  informed  of 

what  passed  at  Constantinople,  holds  a 

cif,  and  condemns  Photius  as  a  usurper. 

rrites  to  Constantinople,  saying  that  he 

never  hold  communion  with  Photins, 

unless  he  renounces  his  usurped  see. 

Ciesar  Bardas  meets  a  fatal  end,  and  Pho- 
tius loses  his  chief  supporter,  Michael, 
suspecting  Bardas,  gets  mm  torn  in  pieces. 
Photius,  yielding  to  the  times,  strongly  in- 
veighs against  Bardas,  and  endeavours  to 
merit  the  good  graces  of  Michael,  Many 
having  retired  from  the  communion  of  Pho- 
tius, on  receiving  the  papal  mandate,  he  ex- 
cites a  violent  persecution  against  them. 
He  deprives  some  of  their  dimiitiea — others 
of  their  properly,  and  sends  others  into  exile. 
On  seeing  (hat  the  Pope  cut  bim  off  from 
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colouring  to  his  proceedings,  he  holds 
what  he  callea  a  general  council,  where  the 
emperor  presides,  and  some  legates  from 
the  East,  False  charges  and  false  witnesseit 
are  produced  ag-dinst  Pope  Nicholas,  Pho- 
tius pretends  to  laVe  the  part  of  the  Pope, 
and  says  he  ought  not  to  be  oondemnea  in 
his  absence.  The  members  of  the  council 
oppose  his  feigned  oppoution,  and  a  sen- 
tence of  deposition  is  pronounced  against  the 
Pope-  He  sends  the  acts  of  the  council  to 
the  Roman  emperor  for  Lewis,  and  begs  of 
him  to  banish  Pope  Nicholas,  as  being  con- 
demned by  a  general  council. 

This  proceeding,  of  course,  broke  olT  all 
communion  between  the  See  of  Rome  and 
Photius;  but  to  support  his  usurpation,  Pho- 
lius writes  a  circular  to  the  Eastern  bishops, 
accusing  the  Latin  Church  of  enors.  Behold 
the  prototype  of  Martin  Lnlher,  The  accu- 
sation was,  that  the  Roman  Church  held 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  "  proceeded  not  only 
from  the  Father,  but  from  the  Son,"  To  the 
present  day  this  is  the  chief  point  on  docfrv 
jud  matters  between  the  Greek  schismatics 
and  the  Catholic  Church, 

Pope  Nicholas,  being  informed  of  this 
charge,  writes  a  pastoraTletter  on  the  unjust 

Sroceedings  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  r«- 
ites  the  calumnies  advanced  against  the 
Church  of  Rome, 

The  Emperor  Michael  still  proceeds  in 
his  iniquitous  career.  Wishing  to  assassi- 
nate Basilius  in  a  chase,  he  is  himself  killed 
by  his  own  guards  in  a  slate  of  intoxicadoQ, 
and  Basilius  ia  proclaimed  emperor.  On  the 
next  day  Photius  is  banished^ and  Ignatius 
is  recalled  from  his  exile.  Basilius,  with 
the  advice  of  Ignatius,  writesto  Pope  Adrian 
to  assemble  a  general  council,  in  order  lo 
heal  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  church  by 
the  sehism  of  Photins.    Tlie  Pop«  aeaw 
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three  legates  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
are  received  wilh  every  mark  of  respect. 
Tlie  emperor  pays  them  due  honours  and 
requests  of  them  to  exert  all  their  influence 
lo  establish  a  reuntou  of  both  chuiches. 


SECTION  II. 

Pope  Adrian,  having  duly  convened  a 
general  council  to  restore  peace  lo  the 
Greek  Church,  the  council  was  accordingly 
oDened  on  the  Sih  of  October,  869.  in  the 
Cnurch  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 
The  Pope's  legates,  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  tirst  plaue,  presented  their  credentials 
to  the  Emperor  Basilius  or  Basil,  by  whom 
they  are  received  with  marks  of  profound 
respect;  the  Patriarch  Ignatius  took  his  seat 
next  to  the  Pope's  legates,  then  the  legates 
from  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusa' 
lera.  The  bishops  who  suffered  persecution 
from  Photius  were  then  introduced.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  sessioa,  the  Pope's  letter 
was  read  to  the  council.  In  the  next  ses- 
sion, those  priests  and  bishops,  who  yielded 
to  the  violence  or  persuasion  of  Photius, 
presented  themselves,  and  explained  the 
rigorous  treatment  employed  by  Photius  in 
order  to  bring  them  over  to  his  usurpation. 
They  aatJ  they  were  chained,  cast  into  hi- 
deous dungeons,  and  supplied  with  the  most 
offensive  food;  they,  however,  ejipreased 
their  sorrow  for  having  fallen. 

By  order  of  the  legates,  Photius  attends 
at  the  fifth  session:  on  his  appearance,  they 
exclaim,  "is  this  Photius  wbo  has  caused 
so  much  trouble  in  the  Church?"  Photius 
affects  a  profound  silence,  quotes  some 
texts  of  Scripture,  false  in  theii  application, 
and  offensive  to  the  council;  he  persists  in 
his  silence — he  is  required  to  yield  to  the 
voiqe  of  the  council — he  answers  by  re- 
citing moie  texts  of  Scripture,  which  did 
not  bear  on  the  question,  and  which  only 
exposed  his  hypocrisy. 

The  Emperor  attends  at  the  sixtli  session; 
the  bishops  favourable  to  PhotiijB  are  pre- 
sent, and  on  being  convinced  of  their  error, 
the  greater  part  renounce  the  schism.  Pho- 
tius IS  again  exhorted  in  the  seventh  to  sub- 
mit. He  replies  that  he  has  no  answer  to 
make  to  calumny.  In  the  eighth  session, 
the  imposition  and  foul  means  practised  by 
Photius,  in  order  lo  create  and  continue  the 
schism,  are  investigated  and  fully  detected. 
Many  of  the  tmagt-breakers  abjure  their 
error.  In  the  ninth  session,  penance  is  im- 
posed on  the  false  witnesses  who  were  pro- 
cured against  Ignatius.  When  the  partizans 
and  accomplices  in  crime  of  the  Emperor 
Michael,  are  arraigned  for  their  wicked 


proceeding,  they  advance  as  an  «iciue 

the  threats  and  menaces  of  that  prince. 

At  the  tenth  and  last  session,  the  emperor, 
with  his  son,  Constantine,  attends;  the  three 
ambassadors  from  Lewis,  Emperor  of  Italy 
and  France,  and  those  from  Michael,  King 
of  Bulgaria,  are  present,  and  about  one 
hundred  bishops.  They  approve  of  the 
seven  general  cooncils — confirm  the  sen- 
tence 01  Popes  Nicholas  and  Adrian  against 
Photius.  Twenty-seven  canons  of  disci- 
pline are  drawn  up,  and  a  confesnon  of 
faith  against  the  errors  of  the  "Monotfae- 
liles  and  Iconoclasts." 

The  pride  of  Phofius  would  not  submit; 
foilhe  space  of  ei^bt  years,  which  be  passed 
in  exile,  he  is  devising  means  for  hia  lesto- 
lation.  He  endeavours,  by  a  singular  stra- 
tagem, to  secure  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Basil.  He  frames  a  genealogy,  in  which  be 
flatters  the  pride  of  the  prince  by  tracing 
his  origin  lo  T-iridades,  King  of  Armenia, 
and  enriches  this  genealogy  with  a  pn- 
phecy  "that  the  leign  of  Basil  would  be 
more  illustrious  than  anv  of  his  piedec«s> 
Bors.''  Photius  transcribes  this  fictitiooB 
narrative  on  three  old  parchments,  and  en~ 
velopes  them  in  a  moth-eaien  cover,  and 
thus  couched  sends  them  to  Theophanes,  ihe 
emperor's  secielary,  wilh  whom  he  had 
previously  compounded  on  the  subject. 

Theophanes  shows  this  roll  to  the  emperor 
as  being  the  oldest  and  most  curious  manu- 
script in  the  hbrary,  and  says  that  nobody 
is  able  to  read  or  explain  it  but  PhodDS. 
Basil,  ignorant  of  the  deception,  jiields  to 
the  impulse  of  vanity.  recaUs  Photius,  re- 
ceives tiim  kindly,  ana  gives  bim  free  ac- 
cess to  his  presence. 

Ignatius  falls  dangerously  ill  in  the  SDth 
year  of  his  age.  On  i^  24ih  of  October, 
while  the  divine  office  was  recitins  at  mid- 
night, Ignatius  inquires  whose  least  the 
church  celebrated  on  the  next  day — he  is 
told  that  of  St.  James,  called  the  brother  of 
ouiLord — he  answered,  thatis  my  "patron" 
saint,  and  having  given  his  benediction  to 
his  clergy,  he  slept  iu  the  Lord.  The  Greek 
and  Latm  Churches  honour  his  memory  on 
ihe  day  of  his  death. 

PhotiiiB,  finding  Ignatius,  the  great  obola- 
de  to  his  ambitious  views,  no  more,  he  as- 
sumes once  more  the  patriarchal  chaii,  and 
persecutes  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Ig- 
natius, and  all  in  his  communion.  He  gains 
over  some  by  promises,  others  by  threats, 
and  those  who  remain  faithful,  he  puis  to 
death.  He  gains  over  the  two  legates  eent 
by  Pope  John  to  Constantinople,  regardiitg 
some  ecclesiastical  matters  in  Bulgaria.  He 
sends  delegates  to  Rome  with  insidious 
letters,  in  order  to  have  himself  recopus«d 
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a  coimoil,  which  I 
vowB  to  reader  m  numeroue  and  aa  re- 
BpecUble  as  he  could.  Ha  coDtriTes  to 
make  it  appeu  tbat  the  Pope  reoogniees 
him  as  a  brother  patriarch.  He  is  then  ex- 
tolled  OS  a  prodigy  of  learning,  modeiation, 
and  piety;  he  iuduoeB  the  Roman  legatee 
to  declare  biin  as  legitimate  patrtaichj  and 
to  coDdemn  tha  OTOceedingH  of  the  eighth 
general  council.  The  Emperor  Basil  aHaiatB 
at  the  Bixth  aesaion  of  this  eham  council, 
where  thej'  rescind  thai  article  of  the  gene- 
ral council  of  Constantinople,  which  de- 
creed that  "the  HoW  Ghost  proceeds  from 
the  Fatlier  and  the  ^n." 

Yet  iniquity  camiot  prevail ;  Pope  John 
being  informed  that  Photias  did  not  demand 

rdon  for  hie  past  tianBgrosaions,  and  that 
endeavoured  to  tevert  the  eenlence  de- 
clared against  him  by  a  general  council,  he, 
the  Pope,  rejects  him  and  his  false  council. 
The  succeeding  pMitiffs,  Martin,  Adrian 
111.,  and  Stephen  V.,  equally  condemn  the 
proceedingB  of  Photine. 

The  EmperoT  Basil  died  in  686,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Leo  VI.,  suraamed  the  Philo- 
sopher, vho  was  fiilly  aware  of  the  iniqui- 
tous and  schismatical  acts  of  Photins — 
■  this  great  schismatio  is  exiled  to  the  mo- 
uaatery  of  the  Armenians,  where  he  soon 
finished  his  evil  career.  Peace  and  unity 
ate  restored  to  the  Greek  Church. 

We  have  eadeavouied  to  compress  these 
facts  into  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  in 
order  not  to  weary  some  of  our  leaders, 
who  appear  to  have  a  great  aversion  to 
lengthened  discussions.  Unfortimately  we 
have  no  good  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Enelish-  language.  The  histories  in  latia 
ana  Franoh  are  rather  voluminous,  and 
hence  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  collect  a  good 
accomii  of  chorch  concerns  in  a  few  pa^es; 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  give  copious 
extracts  than  saccinct  narratives  on  such 
matters,  but  our  time  and  labour  are  for  the 
public  and  so  we  shall  spare  no  pains  to 
satisfy  ihem. 
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In  the  death  of  Pbotius  the  schismatics 
lost  their  head  and  chief  support :  the  ereat 
poftioQ  of  the  people  returned  to  Catholic 
ministry  and  truth.  The  letters  and  works 
of  FhodUB  being  in  considerable  circulation 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of  disobedience  to  the 
mother  church.  Though  the  materials  for 
ireah  schism  were  for  a  considerable  time 
ready  to  burst  forth  into  open  insubordina- 
tion, yet  it  was  not  till  the  year  lOSO  that 


the  brand  of  discord  was  violeutly  hurled 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church  by  Michael 
Cenillariaa,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
a  bold  proselyte  to  the  views  of  Photius. 
Many  of  the  Greek  bishops  were  anxious 
for  some  occasion  of  renewing  the  schism, 
and  of  finding  some  resolute  champion  in 
their  cause.  The  Palriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople had  lately  aasuined  the  title  of  "  Uni- 
versal Bishop,"  knowing  well,  that  such  a 
step  would  not  pass  unnoticed  br  the  Pope. 
Italy  was  at  this  period  in  a  divided  condi- 
tion, and  the  seat  of  war  and  desolation, 
and  from  the  intrigue  and  influence  of  some 
corrupt  chieftains  and  princes,  some  un- 
worthy men  were  raised  to  the  papal  chair, 
which  they  dishonoured  by  their  irregular 
lives,  and  which  brought  scandal  on  the 
church,  and  sunk  the  papal  authority  in  the 
esteem  of  the  Greek  church. 

During  this  state  of  affairs,  Michael  Cerul- 
iarius  writes  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Latin 
bishops,  which  at  once  revives  and  propa* 
gates  the  old  schism.  He  attempts  to  prove 
to  all  the  Latin  bishops,  that  Christ,  after 
having  celebrated  the  ancient  "  Pasch"  in 
"  Azymes"  or  unleavened  bread,  instituted 
the  pasch  or  euoharistic  sacrifice  of  the  new 
law,  in  leavened  bread,  atid  hence  Cerulla* 
rius  charges  the  Latin  Church  with  error ;  he 
also  accuses  the  "  Latins"  for  shaving  their 
beardi  for  tasting  on  Saturday — for  eating 
strangled  meat,  and  for  iuserlmg  the  word 
"filioque,"  ^'from  the  Son,"  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  thereby  expressing  their  belief 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  Irom  the  Falhtr 
and  from  the  Son.  He  brings  other  charges 
equally  false  and  frivolous  against  the 
church,  in  that  the  Itiss  of  peace  is  given  at 
mass  before  the  communion,  that  "  olle- 
luiah"  is  not  sung  in  Lent,  and  that  due  re- 
spect was  not  paid  to  the  memory  and 
relics  of  the  saints:  he  concludes  by  sav- 
ing that  as  soon  as  the  Latin  church  will 
correct  these  ertoiSj  that  be  will  send  other 
important  communications;  this  stance  put 
the  schism  beyond  the  hope  of  a  reconcilia- 

Cardioal  Humbert^  having  read  this  letter, 
tianslalee  it  into  Latin,  and  sends  a  ssopv  of 
it  to  Pope  Leo  IX.  Ilie  Pope  replies  m  a 
long  letter,  wherein  he  first  complains  of 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church ;  he 
then  adds,  "  Is  the  Church  of  Bome,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  one  thousand  yaata 
since  the  passion  o  f  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  now 
to  begin  to  learn  how  to  celebrate  the  '  mati- 
tntion'  of  the  Itut  svpper?  Are  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  then 
ofnouseJ"  The  conclusion  of  this  letter  is 
worthy  of  the  common  tather  [and  of  ]  Borne. 


ogle 
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"Let  ihaGreekefollow  the  treditioiiH  of  their 
fathers.  We  know  that  the  difference  of 
cuMonu,  accorditig  to  times  and  nalionsj  is 
not  injuTious  to  salvation,  provided  we  be 
uniied  in  faith  and  charity.' 

In  the  mean  lime  the  Empeior  Conetantine 
Monoumchus,  wishing,  through  political 
motives,  to  keep  in  with  the  Pope,  wrote 
him  a  letter  in  which  he  exptesaed  his 
anxiety  to  aupport  the  union  of  both 
churches,  and  lie  induced  CeruUarius  to 
write  to  the  same  effect.  On  receiving 
these  letlen,  Leo  replied,  and  Bent  three 
legates,  of  whom  Cardinal  Humbert  was 
the  chief.  In  the  ietler  to  Cerullarius  the 
Pope  styles  him  merely  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  was  not  conducive  to  recon- 
cile one  to  the  Catholic  Church,  who  seemed 
so  desiiouH  of  schism.  The  legates  were 
respectfullv  received  by  the  emperor,  and 
Cardinal  Humbeit  replies  to  the  letter  of 
Cerallarius,  in  which  he  fully  vindicates 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  the 
ohaiges  of  CeruUariua.  He  shows  that 
Jesus  Christ  celebrated  the  eucharist  in  vn- 
Uaventd  bread,  and  supported  with  the  great 
bodv  of  commentators  that  Christ  celebrated 
thaUgal  "Paschj"  which  could  not  be  oela- 
braied  with  any  other  but  wiUoAioitd  bread. 

This  answer  made  no  impression  on 
Cerallarius;  he  refused  to  see  or  communi- 
cate with  the  legates. 

They  indignantly  expressed  their  displea- 


and  laid  on  the  alti 
munication  against  Cerullarius  in  presence 
of  his  de^y  and  flock;  they  then  retired, 
and  shook  the  dust  from  off  their  feet,  ex- 
claiming, "  May  God  behold  him  and  judge 
him."  The  form  of  excommunication  ended 
with  these  words,  "  By  the  authority  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  of  the  apostolic  see,  of  the 
seven  general  councils  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  subscribe  '      ' 


;  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  Pope. 

I  and  say,  let  Mictmel  CenillariuB,  the  pie- 
tended  patriarch,  guilty  of  many  crimes. 
and  Leo,  the  Bishop  of  Arcadia,  and  all 
their  folio  wets,  be  separated  from  the 
church,  until  they  be  converted  and  do 
penance.  Amen.  Amen,  Amen."  They  also 
forbid  the  laity  of  Constantinople  to  receive 
(he  holy  communion  from  any  cteieyman 
who  attributed  errors  to  the  Latin  Church. 
Finally,  they  received  their  pasepon  from 
the  emperor,  and  [some]  presents  for  the 
Pope.  Such  a  proceeding  increased  the 
schism  instead  of^subduing  it.  Cenillarius, 
highly  incensed  at  this  act,  issued  a  coun- 
tei-decree:  this  decree  bore  his  name  and 
those  of  fourteen  metropolitans,  and  declared 
that  these  legates,  in  attempting  to  corrupt 
the  holy  doctrine,  ware  condemned  by  tne 

The  Greeks  after  this  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Latin 
Church,  They  mntually  encoaraffed  each 
other  to   support  the  scbisni.     T^ey   sup- 

Eneed  that  the  hasty  proceedings  of  the 
agates  fully  justified  them,  and  eironeously 
attributed  the  faults  of  three  individuals  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  is  a  colnmon  way  of  acting  with  all 
separatists.  The  schism  then  considerably 
extended  its  pestilential  influence.  Cities 
and  provinces  were  soon  involved  in  the 
vortex,  and  it  came  at  last  to  such  a  pitch. 
that  the  Greeks  looked  with  more  indigna- 
tion on  the  members  of  the  Latin  Church. 
than  they  did  on  the  very  pagans.  Snch 
are  the  evil  effects  of  passion,  dis^point- 
ment,  and  the  violation  of  Christian  unhy. 
We  see  to  the  present  day  the  same  melan- 
choly  eSects  produced  by  similar  feelings. 
Would  to  God !  that  we  all  hod  but  "  one 
heart  and  one  spirit,"  like  the  piimitiTe 
Christians. — May  the  God  of  paMce  and 
charity  infuse  mto  us,  his  Holy  Spirit  of 
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PART  III. 


MISCELIANEOUS. 


EXPLANATION 

OF  A  CHURCH,  THE  VESTMENTS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  AND  THE 
NATURF,  AND  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  MASS. 


[An  >iphnMion  at  ihs  Man,  somewhiit  differing  in  ■  ponion  of  ita  contec 
fixed  by  Bahop  England  lo  his  Eneliifa  Minal ;  but  ihe  atmilvtiy  of  iba  ii 
'*■-'  ■■  *■ *• ■■ — ■- -jublieh  both.] 


To  hii  Eminence  Cnrdiiral  Weld.  &,c.,  Sec. 

Mt  Lord  Carmhai.:— Had  I  written  a 
book  worth  dedicating  lo  your  Eminence,  I 
^ould  be  gratified  by  your  permiBsion  to 
inacribe  it  to  you.  TheBe  few  sheets  are 
yours  by  a  better  tiUe ;  and  when  I  offer 
them,  I  can  only  express  my  regret  at  dieir 
unavoidable  imperfection. 

Your  Eminence  felt  very  property  the 
great  inconvenience  lo  individuaU,  and  the 
serious  injury  to  our  holy  religion,  that  con- 
tinually arose  from  the  want  of  any  suffi- 
cient mode  by  which  those  numeroos  and 
respeciable  strangers,  whose  most  familiar 
language  was  EngUsh,  could  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  object  of 
that  ceremonial  which  they  had  perpetually 
before  them  in  this  city. 

The  weighty,  numerous,  and  important 
avocations  that  engroeaed  your  attention, 
prevented  your  Eminence  from  executing  a 
task  that  you  were  desirous  of  performing; 
the  other  clergymen  who  were  qualified  Sr 
such  an  undertalting,  were  too  much  occu- 
pied by  their  ordinary  daties;  and  the  busi- 
ness  which  I  had  at  the  Holy  See  not 
appearing  then  to  be  in  bo  forward  a  slate 
as  to  require  my  immediate  and  continued 
attention,  you  suggested  to  me  ftie  utility 
of  preparing  such  an  explanation  as  would 
be  of  service  for  the  Holy  Week  that  was 
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approaching,  and  might  form  the  basis  for 
a  more  perfect  work. 

Entenng  fuUv  into  dte  views  of  your 
Eminence,  I  uaaertook  the  task ;  and  during 
the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  have,  at  such 
intervals  as  I  could  devote  to  it,  compiled 
this  explanation  of  the  Mass, 

From  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
composed,  and  drawn,  as  it  were,  from  ray 
pen  lo  the  press,  with  scarcely  a  moment 
for  reading  what  had  been  written,  it  must 
necessarily  have  great  imperfection  of  style : 
but  I  feel  confident  that  it  is  accuiale  in  ila 
atalement  of  facts,  and  reference  to  authori- 
ties, as  I  was  most  scrupulous  in  having  the 
very  passage  of  every  author  to  whom  1 
refer,  oefore  me  whilst  I  wrote. 

Aa  probably  the  greater  number  of  those 
for  whose  use  it  ia  designed,  are  uuforlu- 
nately  separated  from  our  communion,  and 
as  I  have  genemlly  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  however  well  educated  and 
extensively  informed  such  persons  might  be 
upon  other  subjects,  they  had  the  most  in- 
correct notions  of  our  aoctiine,  very  little 
knowledge  of  its  disdnct  separation  from 
our  discipline,  and  scarcely  any  idea  of  the 
history  of  the  latter,  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  expositions  somewhiU 
more  in  detail  than  1  otherwise  should  have 
dime :  for  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  that 
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the  ceremonial  could  be  intelligibte  to  per- 
sons who  had  not  some  iofoimatioa  upon 
those  points.    1  was  the  more  encouraged 


stances,  found  amonsBt  the  better  educated 
and  more  polished  dasses  of  our  separated 
brethren.  Hence  explanations  will  be  found 
upon  several  of  our  controverted  tenets ;  but 
neither  the  nature  of  the  compilation,  act 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  was  placed, 
gave  any  oppoitunity  foi  exhibiting  the 
proofs  by  which  our  doctrine  is  sustained. 
These  elucidations,  therefore,  are  divested 
of  any  semblance  of  polemical  discussion. 
I  trust  they  will  be  read  in  a  spirit  corre- 
sponding to  that  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten; that  of  respect  for  the  ieelinge  and 
understand) nga  of  those  from  whom  we 
differ,  but  wiUt  an  unshalcen 


lamentable  a  departure  has  been  made. 

Having  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
explanation  of  the  Mass,  because  in  nearly 
all  the  other  ceremonials  continual  reference 
must  be  made  either  to  some  of  its  parts,  or 
to  some  of  the  doctrines  whose  exposition 
it  has  drawn  forth,  I  am  now  about  to  com- 
mence upon  the  peculiar  observances  of 
the  Holy  Week,  though  much  more  closely 
pressed  by  my  other  busincM  than  1  had  ex- 
pected. However,  I  trust  I  shall  experience 
from  the  very  eminent;  venerable,  and  amia- 
ble Cardinal  Pedicini,  prefect  of  the  Congre- 
sation  of  the  Propaganda,  a  continuation  of 
mat  indidgence  I  have  already  met  with  at 
his  hands,  so  as  to  be  permitted  to  finish 
this  litde  work.    And  as  your  Eminence  is 


so  useful  a  member  of  that  < 
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■iiuSt  also  take  this  opportunity  of  teatitying, 
that  not  only  in  regard  to  the  business  of 

ordinary  duly  that  brought  me  in  connexion 
with  them,  but  likewise  with  respect  to 
whatever  might  benefit  me,  and  eepecially 


establiahmeatj  and  in  a  way  which  I 
never  repay,  and  cannot  revert  to,  but  with 
most  srateiut  recoUe(^on,  the  marked 
friendship  of  its  zealous,  laborious,  useful, 
and  eidighlened  secretary,  Monsignoi  Cas- 
tiacane. 

Permit  me,  my  Lord  Caidinal,  to  add,  that 
few  circnmstances  in  life  have  afforded  me 
so  mnch  satitfaotioa  as  those  which  placed 
me  in  the  hands  of  yonr  Eminence,  as  the 


for  at  least  c< 


eiDga 


work,  which  some  one  with  more  leisure 
and  better  abilities,  would  perhaps,  at  a 
future  day,  bring  to  a  more  valuable  and 
useful  form.  Though  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  first  heard  from  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Engtish  mis- 
sions, the  learned  Bishop  Milner,  and  one 
of  the  most  illuBtrions  membera  of  the  Irish 
Hierarchy^  the  venerable  Bishop  Hoylan, 
the  eulogtum  which  you  then  deserved,  it 
is  only  a  short  time  since  I  have  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  being,  by  observation, 
convinced  that  neither  they  nor  the  late 
venerable  Pontiff  who  placed  you  in  the 
station  your  Cmmence  now  fiUs  with  so 
much  credit  to  yourself  and  benefit  to  the 
church,  over-estimBted  your  merit.  One 
other  ciicumBtancB  adds  much  to  the  grati- 
fication which  1  have  thus  experienced) 
that  in  the  Cardinal  who  to-day  labours  for 
tlie  progress  of  religion  in  the  United  States, 
I  recognise  the  Acolylh.  who  nearly  foitr- 
Ihree  years  ago,  in  the  chapel  of  his  family 
castle,  bore  the  censer  at  the  consecration 
of  the  first  prelate  of  the  American  Hie- 
rarchy. Yes,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  it  is  to  me 
a  great  consolation,  as  an  American  bishop, 
to  nave  been  thus  employed  by  a  member 
of  the  august  senate  of  our  church,  who, 
emulating  even  as  a  youth  the  fidelity  of 
ancestors,  that  through  a  desolating  perse- 
cution of  centuries  had  preserved  their  failh 
uncontaminated,  himself  officiated  at  the 
consecration  of  John  Carroll,  the  patriot,  the 
missionary,  the  prelate,  the  metropolitan, 
the  sage,  and  I  trust  the  saint.  PreeioiiB, 
indeed,  to  an  Americau  Catholic  is  every 
cimomsiance  connected  with  the  memory 
of  thai  great  and  holy  man,  who,  in  the 
almost  boundless  land  of  his  nativity,  fiial 
cnitivated  with  si  ■      ..  ■ 


of  Pius  VI.   that   grain   of  muetard  s«ed, 
which  rapidly  growing  lo  a  mighty  tree, 
and,  protected  by  Gregory  XVI.,  is  now  ex- 
tending  its   branches   not  only   above   an 
enlightened  community  reposing  in  peace 
under  its  shadow,  but  even  to  those  nnha[^y 
children  of  the  desert,  who  have  long  been 
exposed  to  the  scorchings  of  infidelity  and 
suffered  from  parching  thirst  after  the  living 
stream  of  the  Gospel. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord  Carding, 
Your  Eminence's  most  devoted, 
Respectful,  and  obedient  servant, 

t  John,  BiAtf  ^  CliaHetUm. 
Irish  College,  Rome,  Sih  March,' 1833. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  OEBEMONIES  OP  THE  MASS,  &c. 


Tbe  Masa  u  bebeved  bv  CatholicE  to  be 
an  anbloodf  sacritice  in  which  by  the  powsi 
of  God,  the  institution  of  Chriatj  and  the 
miniatiT  of  tbe  priest,  the  body  and.  blood 
of  our  oleBsed  Saviour  are  prodnoed  upon 
the  altar,  under  the  appearaucee  of  bread 
and  wine;  and  are  tfaere  offered  to  tbe  Al- 
migh^  not  only  as  a  propitiation  for  the 
rins  of  mankind,  but  also  in  testimonv  of 
the  adoiation  or  homage  which  is  his  aue ; 
in  thankegifing  for  benefit!  received,  in 
which  view  it  is  eacharietic ;  and  to  be- 
seech  future  favours,  whereby  it  is  impetra- 
toiy. 

It  ia  n<A  therefore  a  mere  prayer  in  which 
a  public  minister  leads  a  congregation;  but 
it  18  the  performance  of  a  solemn  act  of  re- 
ligion, the  nature  of  which  is  fiilly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  those  who  asaist. 
even  thaneh  they  should  not  hear  a  word 
that  it  spoken,  or  if  hearing,  should  not  un- 
derstand the  exact  meaning  of  the  language 
that  is  used.  By  the  divme  institution  of 
old,  it  was  ia  some  instances  regulated,  dint 
the  priest  who  ministeied  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  was  not  only  not  heard  by  them, 
when  hapra^«d,butnotseenby  them  when 
he  offered  mcense.  Yet  though  seveiai, 
who  for  want  of  opportunity,  are  not  aware 
of  ihe  grounds  for  using,  generaUy,  the 
Latin  language  on  this  solemn  liturgical  oc- 
casion, are  apt  hastily  to  condemn  £e  prac- 
tice ;  it  ia  believed  that  if  they  knew  these 
reasons  thev  would  deem  them  sufficient; 
a  few  of  trie  principal  shall  therefore  be 
briefly  mentioned, 

Rr»/.  The  Catholic  Church  had  its  ori- 
gin at  a  period  when  this  language  was 
Senerally  used  through  the  civilized  world : 
le  great  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion  were 
therefore  not  only  conveyed  to  several  na- 
tions in  this  tongue,  but  in  this  they  were  al 
an  early  period  recorded ;  and  those  records, 
whether  they  be  inspired  writings  or  others 
which  thou^  not  so  precious  yet  are  highly 
valuable,  will  be  rendered  most  useful  by 
having  the  liturgy  in  the  same  language. 

Next.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  liiutgies 
were  compiled  in  Latin.  And  as  it  is  now 
a  dead  and  an  uncbangiog  tongue,  not  only 
shall  we  have  the  most  perfect  evidence  of 
the  authraiticily  of  these  compilations,  but 
also  the  certainty  of  out  belief  oorreapond- 
ing  with  that  of  their  compilers,  by  preserv- 


ing their  ideas  tlirough  the  use  of  their  own 
language. 

Agam.  Thonghscatteredthrougheomuiy 
various  nations,  &om  the  rising  to  tbe  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  and  from  one  pole  to  Hm 
other.  Catholics  not  only  have  the  same 
iaiih,  the  same  ecclesiastical  government, 
and  tbe  same  sacraments,  but  ^so  the  same 
sacrifice  r  it  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  con- 
venient that  they  should,  in  regard  lo  these 
great  and  important  subjects,  as  far  as  may 
Be,  have  only  one  language:  so  that  how- 
ever separated,  by  rivers,  by  mountains,  by 
seas,  by  climate,  by  customs,  by  modes  of 
government,  and  all  the  Cher  ciicumstanoes 
which  create  so  much  diverwty  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  they  might  find  them- 
selves united  by  this  great  bond  of  cammu- 
nion  at  the  holy  altar,  in  the  house  of  their 
common  Father,  before  the  throne  of  their 
one  God,  in  hopes  of  mercv  through  their 
only  Redeemer.  Thus,  be  (Keii  vernacular 
tongue  what  it  rnay  be,  their  colour  dark  or 
fair-  whether  they  first  breathed  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Tiber,  of  the 
Mississippi  or  the  Danube,  whether  migrat- 
ing from  Siberia  or  Peru ;  the  common  lan- 
guage of  their  common  faith,  is  that  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church  which  offering  this 
clean  and  holy  oblation  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof,  coliecte 
her  children  from  all  tribes  and  tongues  and 
nations^  into  one  fold  under  one  Shepherd. 
The  priest  by  this  regulation  can  officiate  at 
every  altar,  the  feithful  find  themselvesevery- 
where  at  home:  notwithstanding  all  other 
varieties,  the  sameness  of  the  language  and 
the  sameness  of  the  ceremonial  prevent 
their  being  strangers  in  religion. 

The  language  of  Peter,  of  Mark,  of  Cy- 
prian, of  AuguBiin,  of  Ambrose,  of  Jerome, 
of  Gregory,  and  of  so  many  others,  who  in 
the  eany  days  of  the  church,  extended  hei 
bith  and  exhibited  her  perfection,  is  that 
which  is  preserved  by  her  to-daj^;  by  it 
each  prelate  is  the  judge  and  the  witness  of 
the  unchanged  doctrine  of  his  fellow-la- 
bourersj  by  it  the  head  commimicatea  with 
the  members;  and  from  its  preservation 
miany  other  benefits  not  here  adverted  to 
arise.  One  inconvenience  only,  that  of  its 
supposed  unintelligibih^,  can  for  a  moment 
be  urged;  but  when  wai^ied  against  M 
many  advantages,  this  is  exoeedin^y  li^: 
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beeidec,  it  is  generellr  lemoTed  by  the  fact 
that  translations  of  toe  liturgy  may  be  had 
in  almost  eve^  living  language,  and  the 
consideration,  that  as  the  Mass  ig  not  a  com' 
nioD  prayer,  there  is  no  need  of  knowing 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  words,  when  the 
nature  of  the  action  itself  is  fully  under- 
stood. Neither  ia  the  latin  so  nnintelli^ble 
to  Catholics,  as  their  separated  brethren  una- 
ffine.  A  Uturgr  in  a  vernacular  tongue  is 
indeed  intelligible  to  that  nation,  in  which 
that  tonffue  ia  used,  but  its  benefit  is  con- 
fined witnin  the  Umils  which  circuraacribe 
that  people.  It  might  Ruit  a  national  esiab- 
lishmeDt,  but  is  not  adapted  10  the  service 
of  that  church  which  is  Catholic,  that  ia 
universal;  a  church  which  has  existed  in 
every  age  and  which  ia  found  in  every  nation. 

Ceremony  is  of  two  kinds:  that  which  is 
of  divine  inalitulion,  aod  that  which  is  of 
ecclesiastical  origin.  Of  the  first  some  is  so 
essential  that  it  cannot  be  either  omitted  or 
seriouBty  changed  Without  altogether  defeat- 
in?  the  great  object  of  the  institution  itself. 
Otliei  ceremonies  though  highly  venerable 
because  of  their  origin,  and  tnei 
yet  can  by  no  means  he  placed  0 
with  the  former.  The  remarks  that  follow 
are  to  be  considered  as  reatricted  to  the  latter. 

The  objects  of  ceremony  are  public  do- 
ceocy,  distinction  of  officers,  inatmction  and 
edification.  The  power  of  modifying  it 
cording  to  time,  place,  and  other  cnci 
atances,  exists  of  course  in  the  proper  legis- 
lative tribunal  of  the  church,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  observe  that  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  is  perfecdy  compatible  with  tlie 
nnchangeable  nature  of  aocirine, 
that  its  existence  in  the  proper  tribunal  doea 
not  warrant  ita  assumption  by  subordinate 
bodies,  much  less  by  unauthorized  indivi- 

Amongst  ceremonial  regulations  one  ol 
the  first  regards  the  ofhciEd  dress.  This  ia 
not  peculiar  to  ecclesiastice ;  similar  regula- 
dona  exist  in  halts  of  justice,  in  the  army, 
in  the  navy,  in  a  variety  of  other  instilutiona. 
Though  during  the  first  ages,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  policy  of  the  church,  because 
of  the  danger  of  persecution,  was  rather  the 
concealment  than  the  exhibition  of  her  offi- 
cers, yet  under  those  circumstances  which 
afforded  the  opportunity,  we  find  that  her 
prelates  and  her  priests  were  distinguished, 
as  ware  also  her  minor  clergy,  from  the 
great  body  of  the  faithful,  even  by  their  ves- 
ture. The  principle  had  not  otdv  been  ap- 
proved but  introduced  and  eBtaoUshed  by 
the  Lord  God  himaelf,  when  he  regulated 
the  splendid  ceremonial  of  the  Judaic  rite. 
Nor  are  we  to  infer  fVom  the  rejection  of  its 
Inuuient  and  figurative  special  obaervances 


attained,  that  this  principle  was  condemned. 
Tet  is  uie  ^peculiar  costume  of  the  clerCT 
far  from  being  one  of  the  essentials  of  reu- 
'  thereby  beauty  ia  given  to  the 
Lord,  the  several  orders  aod 
their  attendants  are  easily  and  properiy  dis- 
tinguished, and  to  the  instructed  observer, 
deep  lesEions  of  pure  religion  and  practical 
pie^,  are  easily,  rapidly  and  impresnvely 


sacred  vesture,  the  antiquarian  will 
discover  the  greater  portion  to  consist  of  the  ^ 
'  Roman  robes  of  state,  somewhat 
1  in  form,  and  with  some  few  addi- 
tions either  for  convenience  or  ornament 
ancient  costume  consisted  principally 
of  the  toga  and  trabea.  These  observations 
are  confined  to  the  vesture  used  at  the  cele- 
bration of  Mass:  the  garments  worn  on  or- 
dinary occasions  are  to  be  conudered  rather 
matter  of  private  or  social  regnlalion :  they 
difier  not  only  in  different  cotmtries,  but 
>tding  aa  the  clergy  belong  to  dififerenl 
religious  associations:  even  in  the  same 
lly  they  vay  exceedingly;  some  priests, 
ir  instance,  follow  a  rule  of  life  written  by 
St.  Augustin,  others  a  rule  compiled  by  Sl 
Benedict,  some  a  rule  formed  bv  St.  Francis, 
others  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  others  thai 
of  St.  Ignatius;  some  devote  themselves  to 
labour  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  cap- 
tives, others  to  foreign  missions,  some  to  the 
education  of  youth,  others  to  the  service  of 
parishes,  and  some  to  the  care  and  cere- 
monial of  churches :  more  than  one  hnn- 
dred  Bocieiiea  seek  as  many  modes  to  sus- 
tain religion.  This  great  variety  of  priests 
of  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  order,  striv- 
ing however  to  promote  a  common  object. 
the  service  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
soula,  in  so  many  different  ways,  all  under 
the  sanction  of  their  common  mother,  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  their  common  father,  the  Pope,  presents 
to  the  stranger  an  inexplicable  diversity: 
but  to  him  who  understands  their  institute. 
their  various  costumes  exhibit  not  only  their 
respective  occupations,  but  also  frequently 
furnish  very  curious  information  lespectir^ 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  ages  and  na- 
tions in  which  the  several  orders  had  th«r 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  dress, 
let  us  become  acquainted  with  the  edifice. 
We  shall  now  consider  a  Catholic  church 
as  a  Christian  temple,  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
oflered  therein.  This  sacrifice  is  made  upon 
an  aliar,  which  is  a  table  sufficiently  large 
to  sustain  the  offerinais,  the  book  and  other 
neceasaries.    IliougE  there  may  be  aeve- 
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ral  altars  in  a  cburch,  w«  shall  otmfine  our- 
selves  to  one :  this  is  generally  more  con- 
Epicaoua  than  the  others,  and  is  called  the 
principal  or  high  altar.  Forroetlf  the  bolj 
sacrifice  was  offered  iathe  catacombs,  upon 
the  tombs  of  the  maityw.  And  fiequentlj 
uncB  Ibat  period^  when  splendid  temples 
were  erected,  iheir  bodies  ox  remains  have 
been  removed  from  those  obscure  resdng- 
ptaces,  and  enshrined  in  rich  sarcophagi, 
over  which  the  table  of  the  altar  was  placed. 
The  relics  of  other  saints  have  been  also,  in 
several  iastances,  thus  entombed.  The  altar 
indeed  is  erected  onlv  to  the  adoration  o( 
God,  but  it  is  also  under  the  invocation  of 
the  saint;  and  though  that  happy  being, 
fonnerly  our  fellow-moital  on  earth,  but 
now  through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer, 
glorified  in  heaven,  is  invoiced  to  unite  his 
suflrageB  with  those  of  his  fellow-servants 
in  this  vale  of  tears,  whilst  thej^  surround 
this  table,  yet  it  is  to  God  alone  this  sacrifice 
is  ofierea.  lo  him  only  adoration  is  paid. 
Some  of  tne  best  and  most  ancient  interpie- 
ters  of  tlie  sacred  volume  inform  us  that 
the  Bptendid  description  of  the  Apocalyptic 
visions  given  by  St.  John  in  the  fourth  and 
following  chapters  of  the  book  of  Revels^ 
ti<Nis,  corresponds  so  exactly  to  the  mode  in 
whicnlhebolysacrificewaa  offered  solemnly 
in  the  Eastern  church  about  the  period  when 
the  EvoneeUst  was  confined  in  the  island  of 
PatmoB,  mat  it  is  very  probable,  the  vision 
was  nearly  its  exact  countenjarl,  and  that 
what  the  opened  heavens  exhibited  in  supe- 
rior splendour,  only  more  gloriously  showed 
Jbith  what  the  fervent  Christians  practised 
here  below.  Like  Him  who  was  seated 
Upon  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  four-and- 
Iwenty  elders,  and  the  four  living  things, 
the  bishop  presided  in  the  midst  of  his 
cletK7  with  otiming  lights  before  his  seat, 
whUst  from  the  evangelical  narratives,  un- 
ceasing praises  were  given  to  the  Holy  One 
of  heaven,  eternal,  and  supreme.  In  the 
midst  of  this  chaunting  assembly  was  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away  the  sins  of 
the  world ;  He  was  exhibited  as  if  slain  yet 
living:  before  this  Redeemer  who  saved 
the  nations  by  His  blood,  those  whom  He 
made  priests  poured  forth  from  their  golden 

phials,    in  aromatic  odours,  the  fra) ■ 

prayers  of  the  saints,  whilst  tneir  melo> 
voices  and  sweet  instruments,  in  rich  har- 
mony, rendered  to  the  coequal  Victim 
same  homage  that  was  given  to  Him  that 
was  pre-eminent  above  all. 

The  rapt  Evangelist  beheld  under  the 
heavenly  attar,  where  stood  the  immolated 
lamb,  the  souls  of  those  slain  for  the  word 
of  God.  Glorious  in  ihetr  blood,  they  re- 
posed in  celestial  bliss  until  their  expectad 


companions  should  arrive ;  whilst  undertbe 
altars  upon  the  earth,  their  bodies  rested 
hononratily  enshrined  in  those  places  where 
the  lamb  was  produced  as  slain,  and  offered 
in  the  midat  of  the  holy  choirs  below.  But 
they  were  to  remain  a  while  separated  from 
then  Boula,  and  their  vindications,  as  it  were, 
delayed  until  the  number  of  their  brethren 
shoiud  be  filled  up :  then  would  those  bodies 
that  had  been  sanctified  by  the  waters  itf 
baptism,  enriched  with  the  christmatic  uno- 
non,  fed  with  the  body  of  the  Lord,  bodies 
which  had  been  the  very  tabernacles  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  instruments  of  so  many 
worlcB  of  virtue  and  of  power,  spring  at  the 
Archangel's  summons  from  theirlowTy  beds, 
'  'onsly  ascend  to  their  expecting  souls, 
in  their  restored  flesh  see  God  ^eit 
Saviour.  Until  that  awfiil  but  glorious  day, 
it  is  a  pions  custom  to  preserve  in  venera- 
tion here  below,  those  relics,  which  for  eter- 
nity shall  be  placed  bv  the  Almighty  in  the 
splendid  mansions  of  his  heavenly  conrt 
Thtis  they  are  not  only  kept  wiUiin  the 
altar,  bat  also  in  other  parts  of  the  church. 

Frequently,  too,  the  ediiice  is  decorated 
with  paintings  and  stalnary;  the  subjects 
are  naturally  connected  with  relision,  repre- 
sentine  peTsona  or  actions  described  in  the 
sacrea  volume,  or  those  of  a  period  more 
recent  than  that  at  which  its  narrative  closes. 
It  is  asserted  that  miracles  have  been  wrouoht 
by  the  Almighty  through  the  instrumenl^in 
of  some  few  of  those.  That  it  was  in  his 
power  to  perform  the  mitacle,  and  that  fa« 
might  have  used  these  as  instruments  upon 
the  occasion,  are  truths  so  pl^n  as  to  be 
obviously  unquestionable;  but  it  would  be 
equally  a  departure  from  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  prudence  to  admit,  or  to  reject 
every  such  statement  without  any  examma* 
tion  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rested. 
The  principle  of  true  religion  is  indeed  the 
principle  of  common  sense,  and  by  this  we 
are  informed  that  our  faith  does  not  demand 
our  belief  in  the  truth  of  anv  particular  mi- 
racle not  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
though  undoubtedly  several  others  twve 
been  wrought.  Without,  however,  casting 
unbecoming  reflections  upon  statements,  of 
whose  truth  we  are  not  fully  satisfied,  we 
may  indulge  our  pietv  where  our  under- 
standings are  convbced,and  also  payto  the 
intellect  and  dispoiilion  of  those  who  believe 
more  than  we  do,  and  who  act  accoidin^y, 
that  hcmagewhichwe  expect  for  ourselves; 
full  liberty  of  Ihotight  and  action,  where 
they  have  act  been  restrained  by  the  divine 
law,  together  with  the  couriesy  due  from  one 
rational  and  religious  being  to  his  fellow. 

The  crucifix  or  image  of  the  Saviour  in 
his  state  of  bloody  itnmolatiDa,  is  very  ap- 
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proprialelj  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the 
altar  where  that  commemorative  immoU- 
tian  is  to  be  made.  On  each  side  candles 
are  lighted,  not  only  as  a  token  of  joy.  but 
also  as  by  theii  blaze  they  myBticalJy  eikibit 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form 
of  tongue*  of  fire  for  the  purpoae  of  endow- 
ing the  ApoEiles,  the  firat  mitiistera  of  the 
Catholio  Church,  with  power  from  on  hi^h, 
to  perform  the  stupendouB  works  for  which 
they  were  commissioned  by  an  incarnate 
God.  For  it  is  not  by  human  power,  but 
by  the  operating  inJluence  of  tbat  sacred 
Spirit  that  the  nughOf  change  is  to  be  eSect- 
<id  upon  that  holy  table.  St.  Jerome  informs 
us  that  more  thaa  fourteen  centuries  ago, 
thev  were  accustomed  as  an  ancient  usage 
in  the  East,  to  have  burning  torches  even 
tmder  a  blazing  sun,  when  tne  Gospel  was 
proclaimed ;  thus  eihibiting  not  merely  their 
ffladnesa  at  hearing  the  enlightening  truths, 
but  by  the  very  glare  showing  how  this 
emanation  &om  the  orient  on  high  shed  its 
cheering  and  invigorating  influence  upon 
those  who  sat  in  daruiesBj  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death. 

How  often  has  the  well-informed  Catholic, 
whilst  bis  soul  was  absorbed  in  these  in- 
stiuctiva  recollections,  been  drawn  aside 
from  his  devotional  feeling  and  induced  to 
pilysome  self-sufficient  stranger,  who,  with' 
oui  a  single  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
iecls  by  which  he  was  surrouaded,  passed 
his  irreverenl  and  indiscriminate  censure 
upon  all  that  was  ver.Muble  foi  its  antiquity, 
useful  for  ils  instruction,  and  calculated  to 
cherish  piety,  by  arresting  the  attention  and 
fixiag  it  upon  tne  most  important  truths  of 
redemption  1  How  often^  too,  alas  !  has  the 
oareieBS  Catholic  been  himself  an  unmoved 
and  an  indifferent  spectator  of  a  scene,  with 
which  he  has,  perhaps,  been  too  familiar, 
and  which  by  reason  of  his  n^iigence,  han 
ceased  to  produce  upon  him  those  enects 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  and  to 
produce  which  it  is  so  admirably  calculated ! 

The  allai  is  a  consecrated  stone.  This 
has  been  the  case  during  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  years,  previously  to  which  pei'    ' 


was  first  consecrated  by  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  of  course  upon  which  the  divine 
oblation  was  first  made,  was  of  wood.  And 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is 
the  same  which  is  still  preserved  and  shown 
at  the  church  of  8t  Jotui  of  Lateran.  Those 
whioh  were  used  by  the  Apostles  were  pto- 
babiy  also  of  wood.  Two  of  those  used  by 
St.  Peter  are  shown  in  Rome,  one  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  bi^  altar  of  the  same 
church  of  8l  John,  upon  which  oiJy  the 


Pope  calebrates:  the  other,  that  is  in  the 
church  of  St.  Pndentiana,  is  believed  to  be 
that  upon  which  this  aposlle  offered  the 
holv  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  senator 
PuaeuB.  But  the  mystic  reason  for  the  law 
which  requires  at  present  a  difierent  mate- 
rial is,  that  the  altar  itself  should  reprasent 
Christ,  who  is  the  rook  of  salvation,  upon 
which  am  raised  the  members  of  that  spiii' 
tual  edifice  which  constitutes  his  chaich. 
It  is  covered  with  linen  cloths  to  denote  the 

Eurity,  as  various  additional  ornaments  ex- 
ibil  the  richness  of  the  other  virtues  ex- 
pected in  all  who  approach  to  so  holy  a 
place.  The  church  also,  by  the  verv  colour 
of  the  front  of  the  altar,  and  of  tne  vesl- 
meniH.  leaches  her  children  the  nature  of 
the  solemnity  which  she  celebmtea.  Thus 
for  instance,  white  is  used  upon  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Savionr,  of  his 
blessed  mother,  of  angels,  of  aaintu,  who 
without  shedding  their  hlood  gave  their  t^ 
rimony  by  the  practice  of  exalted  virtues,  and 
on  some  other  occasions.  Red  is  used  on 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  in  the  form  of  tonsues  of  fire :  on 
the  festivals  of  martyrs  ana  the  like.  In 
times  of  penance,  violet  is  used,  green  on 
days  when  there  is  no  special  solemnity, 
and  black  on  Good  Friday,  and  on  occasim 
of  offices  for  the  deceased. 

The  bishop  or  priest  who  is  to  celebrate 
Mass  must  be  iasbng  from  the  previoiM 
midnight :  for  one  of  Vie  most  ancient  laws 
of  discipline,  testified  as  existing  in  every 
age,  and  believed  to  hare  been  first  intro- 
duced by  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  reouires  thai 
not  the  smallest  particle  of  fooa,  solid  or 
liquid,  shall  have  been  swallowed  before 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  object  of  this  dis- 
cipline was,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove 
altogether  the  great  scandals  of  which  the 
apostle  complains ;  and  sectmdly,  to  excils 
the  highest  veneration  for  the  sacrament. 
and  to  cause  the  most  perfect  preparation  la 
be  made  for  receivitig,  which  of  coune 
must  necessarily  be  done  by  the  celebraot. 
Frequently  when  a  bishop  celebrates  so- 
lemnly, he  reads  several  psalms  selected 
for    that    purpose,  together   with    certain 

Erayera,  near  the  altar,  before  his  attendant* 
ring  him  the  vestments ;  on  other  occasioDf) 
he  reads  them  privately  as  the  prieau  do. 
before  ooming  to  the  sacred  robes. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  use 
of  the  several  vestments,  the  chorch  baa 
attached  to  each  of  them  mystjcal  or  fignra- 
tive  significations ;  to  some  of  which  Bllasioa 
is  made  by  the  celebrant,  in  a  prayer  which 
he  recites  when  he  clothes  hims^f  there- 
with. It  has  been  previously  remarked  that 
they  consist  of  the  toga  and  trabsa,  wiib 
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oome  few  addititxw.  The  first  vestment 
ons  of  those  additions  now  geneially  colled 
an  amid :  this  is  a  large  piece  of  bnen,  not 
unlike  aa  open  kerchief  or  shawl.  It  ie  first 
placed  00  the  head,  next  od  the  shoulders, 
and  iheti  brought  roand  the  throat :  and  for 
the  more  cottvenieat  tastening  of  it,  ribands 
or  strings  are  attached  to  the  upper  comers, 
by  means  of  which,  after  having  been  ad- 
justed, it  is  kept  in  its  place. 

The  general  remarks  eiplanatory  of  this 
portion  of  the  vesture  will  equally  apply  to 
all  others.  We  are  led  to  seek  tor  the 
period  of  its  introduction,  for  its  natural 
utility  or  convenience,  for  the  mystical  or 
instructive  meaning  as  lefarring  to  the 
Saviour,  and  for  the  same  as  regards  the 
penon  who  is  clothed  therewith. 

PrevioDsly  to  the  iatroductien  of  neck- 
cloths by  the  Croats,  after  the  ninth  or  lenth 
century,  the  throat  was  quite  uncovered,  nor 
was  there  any  usual  heed  dress,  save  hoods, 
or  helmetn;  hence,  in  the  earher  ages,  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  clergyman,  without 
some  precaution,  would  have  been  exposed 
to  the  cold  and  oamp  air  of  the  churches,  at 
hours  when  its  eflecls  were  exceedingly 
dangerous,  especially  to  those  who,  after 
loud  reading  or  chaunling,  were  obliged  to 
remainuaderitsinfluence.  To  guard  against 
this  inconvenience,  therefore,  a  large  linen 
cloth  was  thrown  over  the  head,  and  hung 
down  upon  the  shoulders;  but  when  the 
wearer  was  about  to  ofhciate  at  the  altar, 
he  respectfully  uncovered  his  bead,  and 
enveloped  his  throat.  It  was  introduced  for 
this  pot^oee  at  a  very  early  period,  and  in- 
deea  a  similar  custom  seems  to  have  existed 
in  some  plaeos,  even  before  Christianity. 
Without,  however,  entering  into  a  disqui- 
sition respeclioE  the  precise  date  of  its  adop- 
tioti,  it  ie  sufficient  to  remark  that  we  find 
the  amict  used  in  the  very  early  ages  of  the 
church,  and  are  not  able  to  point  out  the 
places  or  time  when  it  was  first  made  an 
ecclesiastical  vesture.  By  many  it  is  said, 
and  with  great  probability,  to  correspond  to 
the  ephoa  of  Judea. 

As  the  Bufferiugs  of  the  Bedeemet  be- 
came the  great  subject  of  the  Christian's 
medilaiion,  the  church  availed  herself  of 
every  object  presented  to  the  observation 
of  her  children,  especially  in  the  temples, 
to  assist  their  recollection.  She  therefore 
gave  to  everything  used  in  the  sacred  edifice 
a  mysterious  signilication.  She  told  the  ob- 
servers that  when  they  beheld  the  clergy- 
man,  with  ihe  amict  on  his  head,  it  sbonld 
be  to  them  the  occasion  of  recollecting  how, 
for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race.  He 
who  for  us  became  the  outcast  of  his  nation. 
w«M  blindfolded,  and  bufieied,  and  covered 


with  spittle ;  henoe  they  should  leam  of  Him 
to  be  meek  asd  humble  of  hearL  To  the 
clergyman  himself,  iu  giving  this  clothing 
on  the  dayof  ordination,  she  communicated 
also  the  admonition,  in  the  words  of  the 
bishop,  that  the  amict  should  remind  him 
of  the  prudence  and  caution  to  be  observed 
in  his  speech  by  abstaining  from  idle  caa- 
versatioQ,  and  reserving  his  voice  for  chaunt- 
ing  the  praises,  or  proclajroing  the  gloriea 
of  nis  God.  The  praverusad  by  the  clergy' 
man  while  clothing  nimself  therewith,  re- 
minds him  of  the  necessity  of  heavenlv 
protection  against  the  enemies  of  his  soul, 
for  he  beseeches  the  Lord  to  ^;uaxd  him 
against  the  assaults  of  the  devil,  by  the 
helmet  of  salvation.  Some  clei)gymen  still 
wear  the  amict  on  the  head  durmg  the  first 
part  of  the  Mass. 

The  alb  and  cincture,  though  now  Bepa> 
rate,  were  united  in  the  ancient  toga.  The 
denotes,  is  a  white  garment, 
after  Ihe  amid ;  it  was  the 
dress  of  the  gentry  and  of  several  pubUo 
officers  of  Rome.  On  the  occasion  of  fea- 
livals,  the  to^  was  white :  when  the  wearer 
was  unoccupied,  it  flowed  loosely  about  his 

Eeraon :  when  he  was  engaged  in  business, 
e  was  acemctut.  that  is,  his  toga  was  girt  up, 
and  fastened  aonut  him.  The  alb  was  so 
generally  used,  that  we  have  scarcely  an 
instance  of  its  omission  in  any  of  our  d»< 
Bcriptions  of  a  Christian  ceremonial,  in 
subsequent  times,  indeed,  the  surplice  and 
rochet,  which  are  smaller  while  dressea, 
came  into  use  for  the  clergy  who  were  not 
attending  in  the  performance  of  any  of  the 
more  solenm  functiona;  but  the  alb  and 
'ways  retained  by  those  who 
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beholders  saw  in  the  alb,  Ihe  Saviour  clothed 
in  the  white  garb,  and  sent  bock  by  Herod 
to  Pilate,  despised  as  a  fool;  and  hence 
they  learned  not  to  be  ashamed  at  some- 
times finding  that  the  worldly  wise,  misled 
by  their  own  self-sufttciency,  derided  and 
mocked  the  sacred  institudons  of  the  Saviour, 
the  solemn  observances  of  the  church. 
The  same  vesmre  admonished  its  wearer  of 
the  purity  of  mind  and  body,  which  should 
in  the  sight  of  heaven  decorate  him  who, 
professing  to  pal  off  the  old  man  with  his 
works  of  darkness,  appeared  as  a  son  of 
light  in  the  splendour  of  his  raiment,  near 
that  Lamb  upon  which  he  undertook  to  at- 
tend. The  cincture  reminded  the  faithful 
of  the  cord  which  bound  their  victim,  when 
He  was  dragged  by  a  tumulmous  rabble  ^ 
&om  tribunaiui  tribunal;  whilst  he  who  girt 
himselftherewith  for  the  duties  of  the  minis- 
try, prayed  upon  the  principle  and  in  ths 
spirit  of  the  Saviour's  own  monition,  ihU 
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he  might  obtain  gnee  to  restrain  his  unraly  i 
desires,  and  be  tfios  enabled  to  afTord  the 
brightneBa  of  holy  example. 

The  priest  is  aiso  commisBioned  to  aid 
in  annonncitig  the  Gospel ;  he  is  a  herald  of 
heavenly  tidings;  he  is  an  instructor  of  the 

Kjplej  lo  preach  is  a  part  of  his  office, 
rmerly  the  public  orator  wore  a  long  roll 
or  piece  of  folded  linen  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  and  depending  on  either  side  in 
front  of  his  person,  thns  having  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  the  border  of  a  Fei^ian 
stole.  It  was  generally  used  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  pnblic  speakers  now  apply 
handkerchiefB;  hence  it  was  by  some  called 
Sudaraim,  or  towel;  by  other  wrilem  it  was 
called  the  orarvtm,  for  which  various  ex- 


became  decorated :  the  pnncipal  of  its  oma- 
nientE  was  the  cross,  which  generally,  in 
one  way  or  other,  became  the  discrimi- 
nating token  of  the  several  pieces  of  eccle- 
siastical furniture.  The  priest  retained  the 
iitole  as  emblematic  and  instructive,  though 
upwards  of  twelve  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  its  primitive  use  was  discontinued. 
He  now  crosses  it  on  his  breast  when  he  is 
about  to  celebrate  Mass,  and  binds  it  in  its 
place  wilh  the  cincture. 

The  feithful  are  told  that  it  should  remind 
them  of  the  mannei  in  which  the  Saviour 
was  bound  to  the  cross  when  he  was  i 
for  our  offences:  and  as  it  forms  a  ec 
yoke  laid  on  the  shoulders,  the  weare  ^ 
well  in  the  admonition  which  he  received, 
when  firstvestedtherewilh  at  his  ordination, 
as  in  the  prayer  which  he  recites  when  he 
is  about  to  but  it  on,  is  referred  lo  that  of 
the  blessed  Jesus,  who  can  so  enable  him 
to  bear  the  burden  of  his  duties,  as  to  find 
them  a  light  labour  of  love,  and  so  to  perse- 
vere, under  the  yoke  of  the  divine  law,  at 
to  find  it  sweet  here  and  conducive  to  hap. 
pin  ess  hereafter. 

When  the  destination  of  the  stole  waE 
changed,  the  maniple  supplied  its  place. 
This  was  a  handkerchief,  thrown  over  the 
left  arm,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the 
Latin  word  tnoniM,  a  band,  either  because 
it  was  carried  on  the  hand,  or,  as  some 
will  have  it,  because  it  was  a  handful. 
Others  say  it  was  so  called  by  change  from 
mofipuJa,  a  handkerchief:  it  soon  becam- 
oraamented,  and  is  now  retained  only  for 
umilar  purpose  as  the  stole.  It  reminds 
the  coagregation  of  the  cord  by  which 
,  Lamb  of  Ood  was  bound  to  the  pillar,  when 
he  was  scourged  for  our  sins :  as  it  is  a  sort 
of  oppresMve  weight  upon  the  arm^  it  teaches 
the  wearer  that  if  he  performs  with  fidelity 
bia  portion  of  the  irksome  labour  in  tb« 


Christian  field,  he  will  be  brought  with  glad- 
ness to  the  recompense.  The  prayer  is  to 
obtain  from  heaven  the  grace  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 

The  ancient  trabea  was  a  robe  of  slate, 
generally  of  embroidered  silk,  or  other  fine 
and  rich  texture.  It  was  very  ample;  in  the 
t  of  it  was  an  aperture  for  the  head ; 
when  put  on,  it  tested  on  the  shoulders  of 
rearer,  and,  except  when  gathered  into 
in  any  pan,  hung  down  on  every  side, 
flowing  even  to  the  ground.  Being  gsihered 
occasionally  at  either  side,  to  give  liberty 
for  using  the  hands,  when  the  plaits  were 
drawn  up  to  the  shoulders,  and  lasteaed  on 
ihem  by  loops  or  cords,  this  vesture  had  to 
the  front  and  back  the  appearance  of  deep 
id  rich  festoons,  whilst  at  the  udes  it  was 
len.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  ordinary 
lasuble,  or  priest's  vestment  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Mass,  and  for  some  other  very 
solemn  occasions.  In  going  to  the  altar  h^ 
Lttendant  raised  it :  but  ^rai»ially  the  custom 
vas  introduced  of  making  incisions  at  the 
sides,  until  several  centuries  since  it  as- 
sumed its  present  appearance  of  festoons 
depending  from  the  front  and  back,  the  sides 
remaining  perfectly  open.  The  decoratitm 
is  not  in  every  country  (he  same;  in  some 
churches  there  is  a  representation  on  the 
front,  by  two  strips  of  lace,  of  a  pillar  repre- 
senting the  church,  which  is  the  pillar  and 
foundation  of  truth,  upon  which  the  cleig}"- 
~  rests  for  support:  and  on  the  back  is 
cross,  to  show  how  the  Saviour  bore 
that  bed  of  sorrows  to  Calvary,  when  he 
went  to  the  sacrifice.  In  other  churches 
the  cross  is  not  only  on  the  back,  but  also  on 
the  front ;  whilst  in  some  churches  it  is  only 
on  the  front,  and  in  others  on  neither  part. 
The  origin  of  this  decoration  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  latiu  datnit  of  the  Roman 
senators,  which  was  a  wide  purple  stripe 
on  the  front  and  back  of  this  vestment;  and 
the  representation  of  its  edges  being  le- 
tained,  even  alter  the  distinclion  of  colour 
ceased,  it  would  thus  exhibit  the  appe 
of  columns  on  the  front  and  the  oack. 
several  places  the  Christian  clergy  added  to 
these,  on  either  or  both  sides,  uose  trans- 
verse pieces,  or  that  embroidery  which 
changed  the  ciriumns  into  croaSBs.  This 
vestment  represents  the  seamless  garment 
of  Christ,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots, 
and  it  is  emblematic  of  the  charity  which 
should  not  only  prevent  schisms,  but  even 
unkindly  feelings  in  the  ministry.  Others 
will  have  it  for  the  body  of  the  faithful,  the 
emblem  of  the  purple  garment  flung  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Jesus  after  his  scourguig, 
and  when  he  was  exhibited  in  the  mock- 
ery <tf  regal  dignity;  whilst  its  deooraiiona 
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imply  in  him  who  bears  it  the  exhibition 
of  the  virtues  with  which  he  ehoutd  be  e^ur- 
rauniied. 

The  deacon  is  the  first  minister  attending 
upon  the  priest  who  celebr&tea  this  holy 
ofGce.  His  vesture  consists  of  the  amict, 
alb,  cincture,  maniple,  stole,  and  dalmatic ; 
but  his  Blole,  as  a  token  of  the  inferiority 
of  his  order,  is  not  placed  on  both  Bhoul- 
ders.  As  one  who  may  he  commissioned 
to  preach,  he  ia  enlilled  to  use  this  orna- 
ment, especially  on  those  occasions  when 
he  is  to  announce  the  Gospel;  bat  its  being 
only  on  his  left  shoulder,  and  gathered  so 
as  to  meet  under  his  right  arm,  to  prevent 
its  flowing  in  a  loose  or  uncomely  manner, 
exhibits  his  ministerial  subordinaiion.  At 
the  sacred  table  he  ia  also  hut  an  attendant, 
not  a  principal.  His  first  predecessors, 
amongst  other  objects  were  ordained  to 
serve  not  oniy  at  the  table  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic  banquet^  but  also  to  suiierinlend  the 
tables,  at  which  the  first  Christians  gave 
their  refection  to  those  members  whose 
wants  require  a  share  of  the  daily  alms. 
From  the  earliest  period  such  attendants 
found  it  convenient  to  cany  slung  OTer  the 
left  shoulder,  a  laige  napkin,  to  serve  the 
various  purposes  of  their  ministry:  thus 
both  as  a  public  speaker,  and  an  attendant 
at  the  altar,  the  deacon  preserves  his  stole; 
which  however  has  now,  like  that  of  his 
superior,  become  ornamented,  and  is  use- 
fol  only  for  distinction,  for  mystic  instruc- 
tion, and  evidence  of  ancient  usage. 

'nie  people  of  Dalmalia  did  not  use  the 
trabea;  their  robe  of  stale  did  not  reach  so 
low,  it  was  opened  at  the  sides  which 
terminated  in  angles,  it  had  wide  sleeves 
moderately  long,  and  frequently  two  or 
three  large  and  rich  tassels  hung  from  be- 
hind the  shoulders  of  the  wearer.  This 
dress,  generally  known,  because  of  ihe 
conniiy  in  which  it  was  chiefly  used,  as 
the  dalmatic,  was  for  dislinclion  assigned 
to  the  first  attendant  at  the  altar.  The  dea- 
con's oater  vestment,  was  decorated  in 
front  with  two  narrow  stripes,  anguttidavi, 
which  were  the  appropriate  ornaments  of 
the  robe  of  state  worn  ny  Roman  knights, 
or  the  equestrian  order;  these  were  also 
continued  on  the  hack.  Latterly,  in  most 
instances,  the  difference  of  colour  has  van- 
ished, and  only  the  embroidery  is  retained; 
in  many  places  also  the  original  appearance 
of  the  davi  even  in  the  embroidery' has 
been  lost.  TTib  duty  of  deacon  is  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel,  to  prepare  the  offerings, 
10  assist  at  the  sacrifice,  and  to  aid  at  giving 
the  communion. 

The  sub-deacon  is  the  next  assistant ;  it 
ia  his  doty  to  obaunt  the  epistle,  to  aid  the 


deacon  in  preparing  the  sacred  Tessela  for 
the  sacrifice,  to  minister  to  him  the  wine 
and  water,  and  assist  in  such  other  way  as 
may  be  necessary.  He  is  not  entitled  to 
wear  a  stole,  ana  his  outer  vestment  is  a 
tunic;  this  was  generally  made  of  an  in- 
ferior silk,  it  was  narrower  than  the  dal- 
matic, the  sleeves  were  also  somewhat 
shorter  and  siraighter,  nor  had  it  any  tiavus 
or  embroidery;  but  within  some  centuries 
the  two  vestments  have  gradually  become 
so  much  assimilated  that  very  little,  if  any 
difference  can  at  present  be  perceived  be- 
tween the  tunic  and  the  dalmatic. 

The  other  attendants  are ;  a  clergyman  in 
n  surplice,  who  is  styled  master  of  cere- 
monies; his  duly  is  to  see  that  everything 
be  performed  with  decency,  to  suggest,  3 
necessary  to  any  other  officer,  what  should 
be  done,  and  to  keep  generally,  in  a  situa- 
tion sufficiently  convenient  to  tne  celebrant, 
to  aid  by  a  suggestion,  and  to  procure  what 
may  he  wanting. 

Two  acolyths,  or  attendants  of  a  lower 
order,  are  also  in  surplices,  and  carry  lights 
before  the  celebrant,  when  he  proceeds  to 
the  sanctuary,  and  before  the  deacon  when 
he  goes  to  announce  tha  Gospel.  Another 
acolyth  is  thurifer  or  incense  hearer;  be 
has  charge  of  the  censer  in  which  is  the 
lighted  cliarcoal,  and  genemlly  of  a  box 
shaped  like  an  ancient  boat,  in  which  the 
incense  is  kept,  together  with  a  spoon  to 
convey  it  to  the  censer. 

The  sacristan  who  has  cha^e  of  the 
vestments,  vessels,  and  other  appurtenances 
of  the  sanctuary,  alsO  attends  in  a  surplice: 
his  place  is  near  a  smalt  table  called  the 
credence,  which  is  not  distant  from  Ihe 
altar  at  the  right  hand  side,  or  that  which  in 
ecclesiastical  language  would  be  called  at 
present,  the  epistle  side,  or  south  side. 
Upon  this  table  the  chalice  stands,  upon  ihe 
mouth  of  which  is  a  small  linen  doth  called 
a  purifier,  because  it  is  used  in  cleansing 
and  drying  this  vessel ;  over  this  is  the 
patten  or  small  plale  containing  the  bread 
tor  consecration.  This  bread  is  unleavened, 
because  it  is  believed,  that  such  vras  thai 
used  by  the  Saviour  at  the  institution,  which 
occurred  at  the  Paschal  time  when  it  waa 
unlawful  to  have  leavenedhread.  orto  keep 
leaven  in  the  dwelling.  Yet  tiough  the 
great  majority  of  the  Catholic  world  follow 
3»is  discipline,  which  they  have  preserved 
from  the  most  ancient  times_,  they  do  not 
condemn  the  few  churches  m  their  com- 
munion, which  also  following  the  very 
eorlv  practice  of  their  ancestors,  use  leaven- 
ed Oread  for  the  same  purpose.  A  small 
card  covered  with  cloth,  or  the  cloth  itself 
made  very  stiff,  ia  placed  over  the  bread, 
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and  the  whole  is  covered  wilh  a  rich  silken 
veil.  Upon  the  same  table  are  the  cnielt 
which  contain  the  wine  and  water,  the 
books  of  the  epiailes  and  gospels,  an  ewer, 
basin  and  water  for  the  waahing  of  the 
fiageiB,  and  frequently  a  crucifix,  with  a 
pair  o(  candles,  also  a  bume  oi  silk  case, 
generally  embroidered,  which  contains  the 
corporal  ot  clolh  that  is  placed  over  the 
ordinarv  coveriogs  of  the  altar,  and  upon 
which  the  chalice  and  Host  rest  The  name 
of  this  cloth  ie  deiired  from  the  word  corpus 
which  aignifiea  a  body,  for  upon  it  reposes 
the  bod;  of  the  Lord,  after  the  consecration. 

When  a  bishop  or  other  prelate  entitled 
to  use  the  pontifical  dress  officiates,  he 
wears  not  only  the  veetmenls  of  a  priest, 
but  also  the  tunic  and  the  dalmatic ;  to  show 
that  he  poesesses  the  oidera  and  i 
the  sub-beacon  and  deacon,  and  loat  theirs 
are  derived  fiom  him  as  their  son 
sides,  it  was  usual  for  those  who 
trabea  in  the  days  ol  the  emperors,  to  wear 
on  state  occaaionn  a  tunic,  and  frequently  a 
daidiatic  under  it.  The  bishop  does  not 
bring  the  stole  acrasa  his  breast,  because  he 
wears  a  golden  cross  depending  in  front, 
the  hollow  of  which  is  filled  with  relics: 
for  be  IB  one  of  the  patrician  order  of  the 
churchj  and  this  oraament  is  substituted  by 
him  for  the  bulla  nom  by  the  nobles  of 
ancient  Rome,  which  was  a  golden  ball  in 
which  it  is  said  by  some,  they  kept  family 
memorials  depending  from  their  necks. 
The  Christians,  especiallv  the  clersy,  were 
from  the  earliest  perioJ,  attached  to  the 
croas  and  fond  of  wearing  it.  If  we  adopt 
the  explanation  here  siven^  we  shall  see 
that  the  glory  of  this  Lhrislian  nobility  ia 
the  perfection  of  their  virtue,  the  digruiy  of 
their  divine  institution,  being  placed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  biahopa  Co  govern,  according  lo 
tlis  aacied  ordinance^  that  church  which 
the  Saviour  Jesus  Chriat  purchaaed  with  bis 
blood,  and  the  lofty  nature  of  their  impor- 
tant commiesion,  by  which  they  are  minis' 
terially  associated  to  himself  by  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  reconciliation  of  a  fallen  world 
to  a  merciful  Creator.  Their  family  is  the 
household  of  the  faith,  and  ibev  preserve 
with  pious  veneration  the  relics  of  the 
ApoBllea,  the  martyra,  the  confessora,  the 
vii^DB,  and  other  sanctified  beinga  whose 
rebjjpouB  achieveraenta  fill  the  brilliant  pagea 
of  Its  history. 

Whilst  the  biahop  reada  the  preparatory 
pBalms,  sandals  correspondbg  with  the 
vesture  of  the  day  are  put  upon  his  feet  by 
the  attendania;  after  which  divesting  him- 
self of  his  usual  outer  mantle  or  cappa,  he 
ia  robed  in  the  Tealure  for  the  holy  sacrifice ; 
prerioualy  however  to  which,  ne  wariies 


hie  fingeiB,  not  only  that  they  may  be  bee 
from  any  soil,  but  uiiefiy  to  remind  him  of 
(he  punty  required  for  the  occason.  Me 
entreats  the  lord  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
aid  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  he  wears 
gloves,  at  the  putting  on  of  which  he  prays 
that  his  iniquities  may  be  hidden  from  the 
face  of  the  Lord  by  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour ;  so  that  like  another  Jacob,  having 
his  hands  covered  with  the  skins  of  kide, 
he  may,  in  (he  person  of  this  first  born, 
receive  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  by  his 
fklher'a  benediction,  an  evenasting  inheri- 
tance. His  mitre  which  is  deariy  from  its 
ahape  and  name,  of  eaalem  origin,  has  de- 

Cding  from  its  back  two  fillets  by  which 
lerly  it  was  secured  on  the  head,  they 
being  tor  this  purpose  brought  round  aiM 
tied  under  the  chin.  Being  open  and  point- 
ed at  the  top,  it  has  been  usuallv  considered 
emblematic  of  the  intellectual  decoration  of 
the  prelate's  head,  the  rich  knowledge  of  the 
pages  of  both  testaments,  in  which  so  many 

Secious  examples  of  varied  virtue  blend 
eir  lustre  witn  the  tiaaue  of  the  sacred 
history.  It  is  not  only  a  proieotioa  to  him 
who  IB  thus  decorated,  but  also  readers  him 
a  formidable  adversary  to  the  enemies  of 
tmlh.    The  ring  with  a  precious  gem,  which 

■^- rs  on  the  third  finger  of  biB  right 

the  token  of  the  lealty  which  he 
the  chaste  Spouse  of  Christ,  and  o! 
the  obligation  by  which  he  has  engaged  to 
protect  the  punty  of  her  doctrine  and  the 
perfection  of  her  morality,  with  a  holy 
'?alouBy,  a  ad  an  unceasing  vigilance. — 
Ihould  he  officiate  within  his  own  district, 
lis  cross  ia  exposed  and  he  canies  his  cro- 
ier,  which  is  not  merely  a  staff  to  exhibit 
he  divine  aid  upon  which  he  reUes  for  sup- 
port, but  it  is  also  a  shepherd's  crook  to 
testify  that  he  is  the  pastor  to  whose  care 
are  confided  those  sheep  which  he  is  to  feed 
with  the  paaturea  of  heavenly  doctrine  and 
aacramenlal   institntiona  on  earth-   that  so 

Prepared  they  may  be  brought  above  into 
le  fold  of  the  Great  Shepherd,  whose 
humble  repteaentalive  he  is  here  below. 

A  priest,  wearins  a  cope  over  the  Sior- 
plice,  assists  also  when  the  bishop  ofBciateo 
Bolemnly.  This  cope  ia  pecuUat  to  no 
order;  it  is  a  large  mantle,  generally  of  silk. 
having  a  deep  cape  behind;  this  pari  Ia 
usually  trimmed  wilh  a  heavy  fringe;  ibt 
cope  is  fastened  on  the  breast  with  clasps, 
-jid.is  BometimeB  embroidered  on  the  front 
if  the  edsea  after  the  manner  of  the  loH- 
tatau  of  me  ancient  Romans.  If  the  cele- 
bration be  in  a  cathedral  or  in  a  ecdiegiate 
church,  the  canons,  oi  other  members  erf 
lunities  attached  thereto,  attend  in 
their  proper  places,  and  appropriate  dmrses, 
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which  varj  in  difieranl  coutnries,  How- 
eret,  thaj  axe  in  moBt  places  accustomed  to 
wear  fan  of  some  deaciiption  in  -winter, 
which  the^  la;  aside  in  Hummer. 

It  will  UQinedialely  suggest  iteeif  to  the 
reader  of  this  brief  outline,  thai  nothing  can 
be  more  unfounded  than  the  strange  notions 
eometimes  entertained  respecting  the  ves- 
tare  of  the  Catholic  clet^,  bv  Viose  who 
knowing  abeolulelj  nothing  of  its  origin  or 
object,  ceDSure  it,  as  having  been  iiration' 
ally  and  capriciously  introduced  by  folly  or 
despotiam  for  the  purposes  of  superstition  or 
of  fraud.  When  suca  writers  as  Mr.  Addi- 
eon  BO  egr^ously  eEhibit  their  total  want 
of  information  upon  topics  of  which  they 
Tentore  to  treat  with  even  magisterial  au- 
thority, we  cannot  but  regret  the  abeurdiries 
into  which  they  have  been  led.  It  has  been 
the  miafortane  of  many  such  men,  thai  they 
were  too  proud  to  learn,  and  loo  poorly  in- 
formed to  onderstand  onr  ceremonial ;  they 
were  too  self-sufficient  to  suspect  their  want 
of  knowledge,  and  too  well  convinced  that 
ihe  great  bulk  of  their  readers  bad  no  op- 
portunity of  detecting  their  errors.  The 
>^iiit  of^  their  country  m  their  age  was  that 
of  arrogance  and  contempt  in  regard  to 
every  ooservance  of  tbe  ancient  church  of 
Cbristeodom :  no  matter  what  was  its  origin, 
what  its  venerable  antiquity,  what  its  classic 
iUuslralion,  what  its  religious  instruction, 
what  the  lesBons  of  piety  that  the  practice 
or  the  vesture  inculcated,  or  the  devotional 
feeling  it  was  oaJculated  to  excite,  it  was  to 
be  decried  and  depreciated.  Every  one 
knows,  that  ridicule  costs  less  trouble  than 
does  critical  oi  antiquarian  research  and 
litenry  refutation;  besides,  it  is  equally 
powennl  against  truth  as  against  error,  and 
prodncea  its  effects  more  generally  and 
more  rapidly  upon  the  minds  of  the  tboughc- 
lesB  and  the  uninformed.  Thus  it  was  an 
easier  task  for  the  enemies  of  our  churoh  to 
east  obloquy  upon  oui  ceremonial,  than  to 
disprove  its  claim  to  veneration.  And  to 
day  we  can,  by  simply  observing  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  may  touch  upon  the  sub- 
ject, easily  diRtinguisn  the  instmcted  and 
the  religious,  from  the  untaught,  the  rude, 
and  the  profane. 

It  will  also  be  perueived,  that  however 
wide  the  distinction  that  at  present  exists 
bMween  the  sacred  vesture  and  the  ordinary 
popular  dress^  the  difference  was  not  ori- 
ginally worth  observirig.  That  used  in  the 
churcneSj  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  was 
indeed  of  a  finer  teiture,  of  a  more  splendid 
lisMie,  and  decorated  with  becoming  oma- 
menl.  The  incursions  of  barbarian  hordes, 
the  varying  bshions  of  capricious  taste,  lo- 
getfaor  wiiE  a  variety  of  other  circumstances, 


wrought  bnndi«ds  of  changes,  through  hun- 
dreds of  years,  in  the  garments  of  worldly 
gDtse ;  while  amidst  this  fluctuation  of 
modes,  the  church,  desirous  as  far  as  may 
be,  in  all  things  to  assimilate  the  sameness 
of  her  customs  to  the  unchangeableneas  of 
her  dootrine,  retained  around  her  altars  her 
clergy  in  their  scarcely  changed  costume. 
Thus  in  her  ancient  temples  which  have 
existed  for  a  thousand  years,  the  eye  of  the 
observer  will  detect  the  most  striking  re- 
semblance between  the  representations  pf 
her  ancient  hieiarchy,  in  the  mosaics  and 
fresc«es  which  decorate  their  domes  and 
walls,  and  the  garb  of  iheir  successors  who 
occupy  those  seats  once  filled  by  them.  In 
those  choirs  which  resounded  to  theii 
voices  BO  many  centuries  ago,  the  same 
praises  are  now  heard,  in  the  same  language, 
to  the  eternal  God,  consonant  to  the  unal- 
tered faith  which  has  been  thus  transmitted 
changeless  itself  throngh  so  many  changing 
generations.  At  this  intermediate  point  our 
great  forefathers  in  religion  migbt  hare 
stood,  viewing  the  companions  of  the 
Apostles  as  we  regard  themselves ;  and  caa- 
lemplating  the  liturgies  received  from  them, 
be  consoled  as  we  are,  by  the  evidence 
with  which  they  are  replete.  With  them 
and  with  the  great  Aposde  of  nations,  we 
could  indulge  ourselves  in  the  rich  consola- 
tions afforded  by  tbe  reflection,  that  Jesne 
Christ,  isyeBterday,  lo-day,  and  always  the 
same.  Tne  doctnnes  of  God  are  not  like 
the  opinions  of  man  that  they  should  change; 
his  institutions  are  not  like  the  devices  of 
men  that  ihey  should  need  amendment; 
the  preservation  of  the  ancient  ways,  is  the 
avoiding  of  those  novelties  against  which 
the  great  Teacher  gave  such  emphatic  can- 
tion.  The  founders  of  onr  churcK  raised  its 
superstructure  upon  the  basis  of  the  Gospel, 
and  though  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to 
offer  us  any  other,  we  should  reject  the  ptO> 

Previously  to  entering  upon  a  view  of  Ihe 
ceremonial  of  the  mass,  a  few  remarks  on 
the  structure  of  the  church  will  be  useful,  as 
without  an  exact  idea  of  its  several  parts,  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
the  terms  occasionally  used  in  the  explana- 

The  present  structure  differs  from  the 
ancient.— lie  Church  of  St.  Clement  will 
givcj  perhaps,  the  best  notion  that  can  be 
obtained  from  any  edifice  now  existing,  of 
the  figure  of  the  ancient  basilica  or  cstoe' 

The  churoh  was  formerly,  (and  is  now, 
where  it  can  be  done  without  great  inoon- 
venience}  constructed  so  as  to  have  its 
grand  aanctnary  at  tbe  eastern  eatienuty: 
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ihuB  the  worahippen  prayed  with  their 
&ce8  to  that  quarter  where  after  the  dark- 
new  of  niglu  the  sun  arose  in  splendour ;  by 
which  Ihey  exhibited  the  belief  and  hope 
which  they  cherished  of  8f;lorious  resutrec- 
tion  from  me  shades  of  death ;  thus  too,  the 
Christians  of  the  West  turned  towards  I(ie 
land  of  Judea.  marked  bj  the  footsteps  and 
miracles  of  the  SaTionr;  towards  Bethle- 
hem, where  angels  chaunted  ihe  piaisea  of 
the  new  bom  Emanuel,  to  shepherds  rapt 
ui,adoratioa;  towards  that  Jordan,  on  whose 
bulks  the  last  and  the  giealest  of  the  pro- 
phetic train,  pointed  out  to  astonished  mul- 
titudes, that  Lamb  who  cams  to  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  worldj  whilst  the  Almighty 
Father  proclaimed  hia  eternal  generation, 
as  the  m}^c  dove  overshadowed  that  head 
yet  reeking  from  the  oansecrated  stream ; 
towaids  laabor,  where  the  Son  of  man 
beamiDR  forth  those  lays  which  he  emitted 
before  ue  day-star  was  created,  shed  upon 
the  meek  son  of  Aram  and  the  hoary 
Tbsabile,  angelic  effulgence,  whilst  the 
favoure'd  Aposdes  entreated  permission  to 
remain  upon  the  sacred  spotj  towards  Jem- 
salem  itself,  that  city  of  so  many  affecting 
recollections,  that  soene  of  nature's  convul- 
uon  at  the  Saviour's  death,  that  place  of  his 
triumphant  resurrection,  where  the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  rent,  and  where  the  Tast 
fonndations  of  the  mighty  edi£ce  of  our  in- 
stitutions were  laid  -  towards  Olivet,  whose 
clouds  seem  to  the  lingering  pilgrim  trans- 
parent veils  before  the  gates  of  heaven; 
towards  that  region  where  tongues  of  celes- 
tial fire  gave  to  the  apostolic  band  that 
glowing  eloquence  which  enlightened  a 
woild,  and  enkindled  in  so  many  liearts  the 
flame  of  ardent  charity.  Thus  in  what 
would  seem  to  the  thoughtless  a  trifle :  in 
that  which  the  philosophist  would  affect  to 
despise;  or  which  might  be  even  the  sub- 
ject of  his  jest  for  a  buffoon ;  the  wise 
uthers  of  the  church,  eijually  intimate  with 
ibe  great  trutha  of  religion,  as  with  the 
avenues  to  the  human  heart,  sought  to  esta- 
blish lasting  means  for  deeply  imprinting 
upon  the  mmd  the  knowledge  of  important 
faots,  and  of  exciting  the  affections  to  a  cor- 
rect and  enlightened,  a  warm  and  a  pure 
devotion. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  middle  aide  was 
semicircular,  and  the  floor  nf  its  sanctuary 
was  considerably  elevated.  In  the  centre, 
at  the  eztremily,  was  the  bishop's  chair 
somewhat  raised  above  the  benches,  which 
on  either  side  continued  around  the  curve  ; 
upon  thei>e  at  his  right  and  left  sat  the 
piiests.  Immediately  before  him,  but  at 
■ome  distance  from  the  prelate,  upon  a 
platform  Taised  two  or  three  steps  over  the 


level  of  the  aanctuary,  and  under  a  canopy 
supported  by  four  pillara,  was  the  altar;  its 
front  was  towards  the  episcopal  and  prea- 
bylerial  seals,  it9  hack  towards  the  nave  of 
the  church.  At  the  side  of  this  altaiy within 
the  sanctuary,  stood  the  deacons.  The  elo- 
vated  platform,  which  extended  from  the 
eastern  extremity  to  the  range  of  the  altar's 
back  was  separated  &om  tM  other  part  of 
the  church  by  canedbt  or  rails,  and  was 
hence  called  me  chancel,  but  more  usually 
the  sancmaiy.  From  this,  on  either  side  of 
the  altar,  was  a  descent  by  three  or  four 
steps  to  the  passage  which  intervened  be- 
tween it  and  the  cnoir.  This  l^ter  was  an 
oblong  paralleli^Tain  behind  the  altar,  ex- 
tending to  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
nave,  and  elevated  two  or  three  steps  above 
its  level;  it  was  by  some  called  the  ambo, 
tbou^  more  correctly  this  was  the  name  of 
its  pulpit ;  it  was  inclosed  br  a  low  diviMoa, 
around  which  on  the  inside  were  benches 
for  the  sub-deacons  and  minor  clergy ;  with- 
in it,  generally  at  the  aide,  were  two  or 
more  pulpits,  from  which  the  epistles  and 
gospels  were  chaunted,  the  lessons  were 
read,  and  instructions  were  ^ven.  llie 
entrance  from  the  church  to  this  choir  was 
in  the  centre,  at  its  western  extremi^;  ii 
was  kept  by  a  sub-deacon  who  adimtted 
none  but  clergymen:  at  its  eastern  extr»- 
mity  was  a  corresponding  door,  which 
opened  on  the  passage  to  the  sanctuary. 
On  the  south  or  right  hand  side,  the  men 
who  were  admitted  to  commtmion  occupied 
the  space  between  the  choir  and  the  wall, 
those  most  venerable  for  age  or  station 
being  in  front;  the  females  were  on  th« 
northem  side  similarly  arranged.  The  sa- 
cristy was  on  the  aide  occupied  by  the  men. 
The  porters,  who  are  the  lowest  ordn 
amongst  the  clergy,  preserved  regularity  oa 
this  side ;  whilst  the  deaconesaee  performed 
the  same  duty  amongst  the  womei).  This 
separation  of  the  sexes  continued  thionfdt- 
out  the  entire  church.  The  Ctiithful  who 
were  not  admitted  to  communion,  the  mare 
advanced  catechumens,  and  strangers  oc- 
cupied the  western  extremity  of  the  build- 
ing, andthe  two  tatter  were,  always  requited 
to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  before 
the  Mass  of  the  faithful  commenced.  In 
the  porch  outside  the  church,  the  peoitenta 
who  were  excluded  for  their  miacondacl, 
begged  the  prayers  of  those  who  were  pep- 
milted  to  attend  to  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries. 

During  several  centuries,  the  churcbee 
have,  in  general,  gradually  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  Uie  strictness  of  their  in- 
tenial  discipline  ban  been  coneidnably  re- 
laxed.   The  principal  altar  haa  been  ra- 
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s  inunediatBly  with  the  at 
ithern  side;  the  esnctuar, 
been  enlarged,  and  the  outer  choii  has 
disappeared;  the  front  of  the  altar  faces  the 
congre^ion;  of  course  the  celebrant  alan  da 
with  hiB  back  towards  the  people ;  and  not 
only  is  the  separalion  between  the  failhfol 
ana  strangeifl  discontinued,  but  also  that 
between  the  sexes.  Yet,  however,  in  many 
chnrchee  eome  vestises  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms are  found;  a  few  of  the  high  allara 
are  built  apon  the  old  plan ;  the  choir  is  in 
Bome  places  rettuned;  and  in  others  a  dif' 
ferent  side  of  the  church  is  occupied  by 
men  from  that  in  which  the  women  a&- 
semble. 

In  treating  of  the  Mass  we  shall  suppose 
ourselves  in  a  church  arranged  according  to 
the  modem  discipline;  and  the  celebrant 
to  be  a  priest  attended  by  a  deacon,  a  sub- 
deacon,  two  acolyths  carrying  large  candle- 
stands,  an  incense  bearer,  a  cleigymanwho 
is  master  of  ceremonies,  and  another,  a  sa- 
cristan ;  we  shall  also  suppose  the  Mass  to 
be  solemnly  celebrated,  or  what  is  usually 
called  a  Hi^  Mass,  to  distinguish  it  bom 

Ihe  same  onice  celebrated  by ' — '  "' 

tended  merely  by  a  clerk,  and  t 

lemniiy,  genendly  without  any  music  either 

vocal  or  mstmmental. 

Previously  to  the  Mass,  it  is  usual, 
many  places,  lo  bless  water,  and  to  sprinkle 
it  round  the  altar  and  upon  the  conerega- 
tion ;  in  other  places  it  is  blessed  in  the  sa- 
ciistry  or  vestry  room,  and  placed  near  the 
entrance  of  the  churches  for  the  faithful  lo 
sprinkle  upon  themselves.  The  object  ol 
this  ceremony  is  twofold;  first,  lo  obtain, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  public 
ministry  of  the  church,  the  protection  of 
God  upon  the  place  and  the  people ;  next, 
to  excite  in  the  faithful  becoming  disposi- 
tiona  by  emblematic  instruction,  that  they 
may  be  rendered  thereby  more  acceptable 
through  the  merits  of  4heir  devotee 
merciful  Victim. 

Some  authors  inform  us  that  it  was : 
torn  in  the  East,  previously  to  enlerini 
the  churches,  to  purify  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  frequently  the  head,  at  large  fountains 
which  were  constructed  for  this  purpose  ' 
the  front  of  the  buildings;  and  that,  as  t 
body  was  thus  freed  from  its  impurities, 
ihey  were  admonished  to  reflect  upon  the 
necessity  of  having  the  soul  also  cleansed 
by  the  '  " "  ' 


he^race 


of  God  from  all  that  could  de- 


eilent,  this  statement  is  probably  quite 
correct:  it  is  not,  however,  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation.    The   prayers  and   the   ancient 

testimonies  lead  us  much  further, — and  the 
F  using  holy  water  is  found  in  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity,  not  only  in  the 
East,  but  also  in  the  West,  where  they 
made  no  such  ablutions.  Sl  Paul  teaches 
!hapler  viii.  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
that  not  oidy  the  children  of  Adam 
fell,  but  every  creature  doomed  for  their 
service  was  made  subject,  against  its  will, 
to  vanityj  because  that  devil  whom  St  Pe- 
ter descnbes  (I.  v.)  as  a  roaring  liou  seek- 
ing for  OUT  destruction,  as  also  his  asso- 
ciates, strives  to  pervert  all  created  things, 
and  make  ihem  Tor  ue  occasions  of  sin  or 
of  injury.  We  also  learn  from  the  doctor 
of  the  Gentiles  (Ephes.  i.),  that  not  only  has 
the  Saviour  procured  for  us,  by  his  blood, 
the  remission  of  out  sins, — but  that  he  haa 
moreover  willed,  through  his  merits,  to  re- 
new in  himself  and  to  rescue  and  restore 
what  had  thus  been,  in  the  lower  heavens 
and  on  earth,  subjected  to  those  wicked 
spirits;  and  further,  he  shows  us  (1  Tim. 
iv.)  that  those  creatures  over  which  they 
had  obtained  dominion,  are  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  by  prayer.  Hence,  in 
order  lo  exhibit  the  source  of  this  renova- 
tion and  sanctification  to  be  the  blessing  of 
God,  through  the  merits  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  nothing  was  more  common 
amongst  the  first  Christians,  as  our  earliest 
writers  inform  uSj  than,  when  using  any- 
thing, to  pray  for  its  sanctification  through 
Chnst,  makm^  at  the  same  time,  for  this 
purpose,  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

llie  church,  desirous  of  turning  to  spi- 
ritual account  some  of  these  same  crea- 
tures, hae,  from  the  veiy  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles, directed  her  public  ministers  to  pray 
for  their  special  sanctification, — and  to  use 
them,  when  thas  blessed,  as  occasions  to 
excite  devotion  and  to  procure  the  divine 
aid.  Amongst  these,  one  of  the  principal 
was  water.  TertnUian,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Am- 
brose, St.  Basil,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and 
many  other  eminent  authors  of  the  best 
and  purest  ages  of  the  churcU  gi^^  as 
abundant  evidence  on  these  points.  Nor 
was  this  a  novelty  introduced  under  the 
Christian  dispensation;  God  himself  had,  in 
former  times,  established  the  principle. 
(Num.  xix.,  and  Lev.  xiv.  etc.) 

Water  cleanses  from  filth,  and  salt  pre- 
serves from  corruption:  desirous  of  using 
those  creatures  for  (he  sanctification  of  her 
people,  of  their  temples,  and  of  their  dwelt- 
mgH,  the  church  first  sanctified  the  objeots 
themselves  by  prayer  and  (he  word  of  God. 
I  Exorcism    is    an   anlhotilalive  adjunUkon. 
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HaTine  placed  the  water  and  sah  before 
the  ordained  ministei  of  the  euictuary,  she 
prescribed  to  bim  the  form  of  exorciBm  by 
i^ch,  in  the  name  of  ChriBt,  and  by  the 
pover  of  Godj  he  was  with  authority  to 
command  the  wicked  epirita  no  ma 
haTe  influence  or  power  over  Ihone 
tores;  nor,  when  we  read  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  ApOBtles,  and 
many  other  paesages  of  the  New  T{  ' 
ment,  can  we  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this 
orcism.  A  prayer  wae  added,  beseeching 
die  apecial  influenca  of  God  for  the  aonctifi- 
cation  of  what  had  thus  been  exorcised. 
The  salt  was  then  thrice  mingled  with  the 
water,  each  time  in  the  form  of  a  ctoes, 
under  the  invocation  HUccesMvely  of  the 
persons  of  lhe*Holy  Trinity:  to  raise  '' 
mind  to  confidence,  that  ail  which  i 
sought  for  would  be  obtained  from  this 
line  God,  through  the  merits  of  the  Victim 
-  of  Calvary.  As  Elieeus  healed  the 
of  Jericho  by  casting  salt  into  them, 
he  was  able  to  promise,  ii 
Lord,  that  they  should  no 
lility  or  death,  but  would  bring  life  and 
&uit, — the  clergyman  prays,  that,  released 
from  the  mfluence  of  every  evil  spirit,  and 
blessed  by  the  powerful  hand  of  God,  this 
water  may  now  sanctify  the  persons  and 
places  to  which  it  sh^Ul  be  applied' bestow. 
)Dg  upon  them  the  life  of  grace,  and  t^using 
them  to  bring  forth  the. fruits  of  virtue — so 
diat,  being  cleansed  from  iniquity,  and  pre- 
served from  all  corruption  of  sin,  they  may 
be  saved  throng  ChnsL 

He  then  sprinkles  the  holy  water  round 
the  altar  and  upon  the  people,  using  the 
aotiphon.  "  Thou  shalt  sprinkle  me,  C 
Lora,  with  hyssop,  and  1  shall  be  cleansed 
thsu  shalt  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  made 
whiter  than  snow."  The  first  verse  of  the 
fiftieth  Psalm,  "Have  mercy  on  me. 
Lord,"  &c,,  is  then  sung:  the  entire  psali 
is  repeated  by  those  present,  in  a  low  voici , 
or  its  sentiments  of  true  repentance,  without 
which  no  sin  can  be  remitted,  are  mentally 
dwelt  npon :  after  which  the  antiphon  is  re- 
peated. Reasonable  confidence  is  enter- 
tained, that  persons  attending  with  such 
dispositions,  profit  greatly  by  using  this  holy 
water,  because  they  are  in  a  state  which 
fits  them  to  partake  of  the  blessings,  to  ob- 
tain which  the  prayers  have  been  offered. 

During  the  Easter  lime,  the  antiphon  re- 
fers to  the  effects  of  baptismal  water,  which 
bad  been  blessed  ou  the  Saturday  before 
Easter  day,  and  the  congregation  is  excited 
to  recollect  the  blessing  conferred  in  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  to  rejoice  at  having 
been  made  partakers  thereof,  «ad  to  be 
eanfol  to  preserve  ita  ftnits. 


Under  the  old  law,  die  blood  of  the  victim 
was,  by  the  direction  of  the  Almighty,  some- 
times sprinkled  upon  the  altar  and  the  peo* 
pie,  Bs  It  was  at  the  making  of  the  cove- 
nant, upon  the  book  of  the  law  and  upoa 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  to  ngnify  theit 
union  and  holy  alliance  j  so  now  in  th« 
Christian  church  does  the  sprinkliDg  of  die 
altar  and  of  the  flock,  eshioit  the  new  alli- 
ance between  the  Saviour  and  those  who 
look  for  redemption  fay  his  blood. 

When  persons  sprinkle    themselTes   at 

Sing  into  the  church,  thev  should  entertun 
)  sentiments  which  bent  this  cuemony. 
and  recollect  that  they  ought  to  be  deansea 
from  inicuily,  and  freed  from  the  disuse* 
tions  of  tne  worid.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes,  when  the  faithful  are  found  in 
the  temple  of  the  living  Gtxl,  at  the  solemn 
ordinances  of  religion,  without  a  due  c 


diat 


n  that  where  they  stand  is  holv  ground, 
-  'b  the  palace  of  the  king,  that  it  is  a 


terrible  place,  the  gate  of  heaven  made 
awful  and  sacred  by  the  special  presence  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  Alas !  they  Know  it  not. 
They  thoughtlessly  run  through  the  ceremo- 
nial, without  cherishing  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  yield  a  full 
assent,  it  is  true,  to  the  lessons  which  are 
taught;  but  they  are  unmoved  amidst  so 
many  occasions  of  solemn  admonition,  by 
whicn  they  are  euirounded.  Not  only  am 
they  devoid  of  all  fruit,  but  ther  ara  fre- 
quendy  rocks  of  scandal,  equally  destructive 
to  others  as  they  are  barren  in  themselves. 
Incense  is  used,  not  as  a  sacrific*,  nor 
generally  by  way  of  adoration  of  God,  in 
the  cemmonies  of  the  new  law.  It  is  ol- 
fered  as  a  token  of  respect,  and  is  emble- 
matically  instructive,  and  calculated  to  ex- 
cite devodon.  Our  writers  are  not  agteed 
as  to  the  time  of  its  introduction  for  those 
purposes:  some  contend  that  it  was  not 
brought  into  our  assemblies  dniing  ibe  Gist 
three  centuries ;  whilst  others,  and  with  per- 
haps, better  reasons,  assure  us  that  it  was 
always  more  or  less  generally  used  in 
Christian  church.  '  '"""  "  '  "  "' 
prescribed  by  G 
pose  of  his  worship; 
gifts  oflered  by  the  wise  men  to  the  Saviour 
it  Bethlehem ;  and  we  have  eiceedinglr  rs- 
(pectable  teslimonv  of  its  having  been 
bumed  in  the  churcnes,  and  at  the  altars  of 
the  Christians  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
mention  this  practice,  not  aa 
institution,  or  nnusoal,  but 
f  it  as  a  custom  well  known 
and  long  established.  Nor  is  there  the  least 
semblance  of  evidence  for  the  aseertioa, 
that  its  introduction  was  rendered  necoseaiy 
by  the  damp  and  oDwholeaome  npooM  sf 
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the  close  or  subtenaneoafl  places  where  the 
Christians  offered  theii  Bocrifice,  during  the 
prevalence  of  petsectitioD.  The  facts  of 
which  we  have  avidsace,  are  altogether  at 
variance  with  this  notion. 

The  oSerings,  the  altar,  (he  relics,  the 
prelates,  the  priests,  the  other  clergy,  and 
the  faithful,  are  objects  of  veneration  and 
respect,  and  these  feelings  are  expressed  bv 
the  nse  of  incense.  It  is  also  emhlemati- 
csUy  inBtmctive ;  for  it  teaches  us  how  onr 
prayers  should  ascend  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  with  acceptable  fragrance  to  the 
most  Wh  and  most  mercifuT Lord;  bat  for 
Ibis  pumose  they  must  proceed  from  hearts 
rich  and  pure,  in  which  the  fire  of  divine 
love  is  enltindled,  a  fiie  which  wholly  con- 
sumes every  eulhLy  attachment  that  could 
Beparale>us  from  the  God  of  our  affections. 
It  leaches  us  also,  how  we  should  unite  our 
aspirations  with  those  of  (he  saints  men- 
tioned  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (viii.), 
prayers  which  an  angel  offered  as  a  rich 
odour  from  his  censer,  before  the  throne  of 
the  Eternal. 

Wa  now  come  to  the  Mass  itself,  which 
is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  viz :  Thai 
of  the  Calechumens  and  that  of  the  faithful. 
In  order  to  have  an  accurate  idea  of  this 
distinction,  it  is  fit  to  know  exactly  who 
were  catechumens.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
church,  those  who  desirous  of  knowins  the 
Christian  doctrine^  or  of  being  admidedinto 
the  Christian  societv,  attended  to  hear  in- 
struction, were  called  Catechumens  or 
hearers;  they  had  to  undergo  a  long  and 
not  unfrequently  a  severe  trial,  previous  to 
being  entmsied  with  the  secrets,  or  having 
the  confidence  of  the  faithful.  They  had  to 
rise  from  class  to  class  through  four  stations, 
in  each  of  which  they  must  have  been  ap- 
proved, before  they  were  admitted  to  bap- 
tism. When  they  received  this  saorament, 
they  for  the  first  time  ware  instructed  in  the 
nature  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  meaning 
and  efKcacy  of  the  Mass.  Up  to  this  pe- 
riod it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  be  present 
at  the  Holy  Sacrifice ;  nor  was  any  one  of 
the  &ithful  permitted  to  converse  with  them 
upon  the  subject.  They  were  not  even 
taught  the  creed  nor  the  Lord's  prayer,  until 
the  very  eve  of  their  baptinm.  In  the  first 
and  a  part  of  the  second  century,  there  were 
very  few  churches  in  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  any  portion  of  the 
liturgy:  bat  gradually  they  were  allowed  to 
aMst  at  the  hrat  prayers,  and  at  the  instruc- 
tion: but  BJi  soon  as  preparation  was  made 
for  tue  ofiering,  they  were  obliged  to  retire ; 
then  the  deacons  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  doors ;  the  faithfiU  were  warned  to  re- 
cognise each  other,  and  to  be  careful  that 


no  Btianser  attended.  Sub-deacons  eooa 
became  the  sentinels  at  one  of  the  doors, 
and  gradually  (be  persons  entrusted  widi 
this  post,  were  of  lower  orders  till  the  porter 
had  the  office  •  and  when,  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  eighth  century,  there  were  ^w, 
if  any,  unbaptized  adults  on  that  part  of  the 
continent  ot^  Europe  where  churches  were 
built,  this  disciplme  fell  into  disuse,  and 
there  was  no  longer  a  distinct  place  for 
those  who  were  merely  hearers,  becausa 
there  were  no  Catechumens ;  all  had  been 
baptized,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to 
enter,  and  to  remain  for  the  Sacrifice,  imlesB 
(hey  were  excommunicated. 

The  Mass  of  the  Catechumens  then  com- 
prises the  preparation  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  the  introit  and  the  succeeding  parts, 
as  fat  as  the  ofiertorr.  The  Mass  of  the 
faithful  commences  by  the  offertory  and 
continues  to  the  end. 

As  the  present  explanation  is  not  a  criti- 
cal disquisition,  but  a  mere  exposition  to 
render  our  ceremonial  intelligible  to  stran- 
gers, it  is  thought  proper  to  omit  the  preciia 
historical  account  of  ihe  introduction  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  Mass,  the  names  of 
the  pontiffs  who  regelated  tnem,  and  the 
peculiar  process  by  which  they  have  ac- 
quired their  present  form.  Yet  a  few  gene- 
ral notions  must  be  given  upon  some  of 
these  and  similar  points. 

The  Mass  of  the  Caleehumens,  properi^ 
speaking,  is  only  a  preparation  for  the  saon- 
fice.  Formerly,  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  said  at  the  foot  of  the  platform,  before 
ascending  to  the  altar,  was  left  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  discretion  of  the  celebrant; 
for  after  having  vested  himself  in  the  M* 
cristy,  upon  a  signal  given  to  the  choir  that 
he  was  ready,  they  commenced  singing  the 
introit  or  psalm  at  his  entrance.  During  the 
chaunting  of  this,  he  came  into  the  church, 
and  there  pnyea,  together  with  his  atten- 
dants, at  first  in  whatsoever  manner  his  de- 
votion suggested,  but  subsequendy,  the 
several  churches  adopted  such  forms  as  to 
each  seemed  best;  some  using  one  psalm 
and  some  another ;  but  all  having  a  like  ob- 
ject, and  each  adopting  also  some  form  of 
confession.  In  these  several  forms  there  ia 
found  a  very  striking  similarity,  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  Western  churchea 
nave  long  since  conformed  in  this  respect 
to  the  usage  of  Rome ;  yet  some  of  very  an- 
cient standing,  have,  with  due  permission, 
retained  their  old  forms,  and  some  of  the 
religious  orders,  (hat  were  founded  in  those 
churches,  have  also  preserved  their  peculiar 


Bowing  down  at  the  foot  of  the  platform, 
vith  Us  attendants  ranged  on  either  side, 
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the  priMt  ia  filled  nith  an  aident  desire  of 
ascending  to  the  altar  of  his  God,  there  to 
perform  Sis  Bolenin  duty,  but  deterred  by  a 
sense  of  hia  own  untrorthiness.  by  reason 
of  his  manifold  offences,  he  dreads  to  ap- 
proach )  he  confessea  his  criminality  lo  God, 
to  the  hearenly  host,  and  to  his  Burrounding 
brethren,  aod  beBceches  that  the  angels, 
the  saints,  and  bis  brethren,  would  intercede 
for  hint  with  their  merciful  Creator,  relying 
Upon  whose  grace,  he  will  venture  to  per- 
form the  work  of  the  ministry. 

He  therefore  commences  ui  the  name  of 
the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  putting  hla  right 
hand  to  hia  foreheaxl,  then  to  nis  breast, 
then  to  hie  left  and  right  shoulders,  to  show, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  that  all  his  ei- 
pectationB  are  founded  upon  the  merits  of 
Him  who  died  for  us  upon  the  cross.  He 
then  with  his  Btlendanla,  recitea  an  antiphon 
taken  from  the  Psalm  (xiii.)  Jvdka  mt  Deiii, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  psalm  itaelf, 
Antiphon  means  opposed  voices.  At  a  very 
early  period,  the  custom  was  introduced 
into  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  of  divid- 
ing the  attendants  into  two  parts,  and  by 
alternate  or  opposed  voices,  chaunting  or 
reciting  psalms  and  hymns;  a  particular 
Terse  or  pasaage  which  had  special  refe- 
rence to  the  solemnity  of  the  day,  was  se- 
lected to  be  aung  before  and  after  the  psabn, 
SO  as  to  keep  the  mind  more  fully  occupied 
tfierewith ;  and  by  degrees  this  selection  ob- 
tained, by  way  of  pre-eminence,  the  name 
of  antiphon.  This  psalm  now  used  at  the 
foot  of  the  platform,  was  written  by  David 
when  he  was  absent  from  his  country,  to 
avoid  the  wralli  of  Saul;  it  breathes  the  ier- 
rent  longinga  of  the  exile  for  an  opportunity 
of  worshipping  at  the  altar  of  his  God,  i- 
the  tnidat  of  the  solemnities  of  his  peopli 
it  is  therefore  peculiarly  ai)oroprtaie  for  e:t 
pressing  the  sentiments  of  the  priest  wh 
goes  lo  offer  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  Th 
antiphon  is:  "  I  will  go  up  to  the  altar  of 
Goa  j  to  God  who  beatows  joy  upon  m' 
jootli."  This  only  is  now  reciteu,  Ihougl 
rormerly  several  were  sometimes  read  by 
the  celebrant ;  like  all  otheni,  it  is  concluded 
with  the  doxology  of  "Glory  be  to  the  Fa- 
ther," &c.,  wbicti  there  is  reason  to  believe 
was  received  from  the  Apoalles.  After  the 
doxoloey,  the  antiphon  is  repeated,  and  the 

Eriest,  bowing  down  still  lower,  confesses 
iroself  lo  be  a  sinner,  striking  his  breast 
did  BO  many  of  the  penitents  mentioned 
the  Scriptures;  he  then  intrusts  the  inlercE 
HOD  of  the  church  triumphant  and  militant 
in  his  behalf;  his  attendants  beseech  God  to 
have  mercy  upon  him ;  he  then  stands  erect 
whilst  they,  bowing  down  in  the  attitude  of 


hnmili^  and  supplication,  confess  in  tnin 

their  crmiinality.  and  request  the  like  inters 
cession,  as  also  his  prayers  on  their  behalf. 
He  bavins  besongni  in  like  manner  for 
them,  as  Uiey  did  for  him,  the  mercy  of 
God,  they  now  stand  erect  and  sign  them- 
selves  again  with  the  cross,  to  show  the 

01  their  hope  of  mercy,  whilst  he 
prays  for  perfect  pardon  and  remission  of 
their  sins.    He  next  expresses,  in  scriptural 

,  the  joy  and  consolation  which  is 
expected  from  that  mercy  which  the  Lord 
has  pmmised ;  and  now  ascends  to  the  altai 


praying  that  God  would  lake  away  their 


o  that  they  may  go  up  n 


la  to  the  holy  place.  When  he  has 
concluded  the  coufesaioQ,  if  he  be  a  bishop, 
the  maniple  is  put  upon  his  left  hand.  The 
'  im  is  preserved  as  a  testimoi^  of  an- 

;  usage ;  for  until  he  waa  to  ascend  to 
the  altar,  the  trabea  or  chasuble  previoasly 
to  its  asauming  the  present  form,  covered 
him  on  every  side,  coming  over  his  arms 
and  hands  :  but  after  the  confession,  it  was 
raised  at  the  sides,  to  afford  him  greater 
liberty,  and  then  the  mappula.  or  maniple 
was  attached  to  his  tefi  arm.     When  he  is 

foing  up,  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon  also 
old  the  ed^es  of  his  vestment  at  the  side^ 
this  being  the  relic  of  the  ancient  custom  M 
keeping  it  raised  previously  to  its  being  col 
mto  the  shape  it  now  bears. 

The  psalm  Jvdua  is  one  calculated  to 
banish  sorrow  and  grief,  and  to  excite  joy; 
it  is.  therefore,  omitted  in  Masses  for  the 
dead,  when  mourning  is  united  to  supplica- 
tion, and  in  the  Masses  of  the  time  which 
intervenes  between  the  eve  of  Passion  Son- 
day,  a  fortnight  before  Easter,  and  the  Sa- 
turday before  Easter  day,  because  of  the 
affliction  which  should  overwhelm  the  ^th- 
ful  children  of  the  church  at  this  period, 
when  she  leads  them  to  contemplate  the 
sufferings  of  her  beloved  Spouse.  But  it  is 
recited  m  the  Masses  of  any  feetiTals  that 
might  be  celebrated  even  within  that  time. 
Having  arrived  at  the  altar,  the  cetebranl 
kisses  it  through  respect :  if  he  be  a  bishop, 
he  kisses  the  book  of  gospels :  on  other  oc- 
casions throughout  the  Mass,  he  kisses  the 
altar  in  the  same  manner  as  is  customaiy 
for  a  priest.  The  prayer  for  either  is  the 
same  :  the  deacon  and  ihe  sub-deacon  bend 
their  knees  as  they  attend  him  on  eiihet 
side  during  this  salutation. 

His  prayer  is  to  intreat  God  that  in  reganl 
lo  the  merits  of  those  saints  whose  relics 
are  their  contained,  as  also  of  bis  other 
saints,  he  would  vouchsaife  to  extend  hit 
mercy  to  leesen  the  tempera!  punishmellt 
that  might  yet  remain  due  to  the  sins  of  him 
who  ventures  to  approach.    Tlieae  pnyen 
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«ce  e»id  in  aa  under  tone  of  voice;  because, 
in  the  fiml  place,  they  regard  principally 
the  individual  bimBeli,  and  alfo  because 


for  him  to  raise  his  voice.  Peviously  to  his 
asceat  he  had  also,  as  it  were^  taken  leave 
of  the  people  by  the  salutation  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures  of  Domnvt  vobacum,  or 
"The  Lord  be  with  you,"  to  which  the  an- 
swer was  given,  upon  the  principle  of  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  vi.  22,)  and  as  received  from 
the  days  of  the  Apoalles.  JEt  cum  spirihi 
luo.     "  And  with  thy  spirit." 

Peiiaps  itwillnotbeconsideredhere  am  i  as 
lo  explain  very  briefly  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  reveling  iha  extensive  knowledge, 
theinterceasionandlhemeritEofthe  saints;  as 
it  in  more  than  probable  that  several  who  may 
read  this  little  compilation  have  exceedingly 
ioaccurale  notions  upon  the  subject ;  and 
although  they  may  not  be  induced  to  change 
their  opinions  respecting  the  correctness  of 
our  belief  and  practice,  still  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  distinctly  know  what  they 
too  often  censure  without  examination. 

The  doctrine  is  expressed  in  this  simple 
phraseology,  "I  believe  that  the  saints, 
reigning  together  with  Christ,  may  be  ho- 
houred  and  invoked,  and  that  they  offer 
prayers  to  God  for  us ;  and  that  their  relics 
are  to  be  respected." 

Ab  the  church  does  not  announce  to  us 
any  distinct  proposition  expressing  ihe  man- 
iier  in  which  these  disembodied  spirits  be- 
rome  acijnainted  with  the  wants  or  wishes 
of  their  fellow- worshippers   on   earlli,   we 

upon  that  subject ;  she  only  testifles,  at  the 
very  utmost,  fc-st,  that  they  maybe  invoked: 
ana,  secondly,  that  they  offer  prayers  to  Goo 
for  ub;  from  which  premises  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  they  become  ucquainfed 
with  our  invocation.  It  is  objected  that  for 
this  purpose  they  should  possess  the  attri- 
bute of  ubiquity,  or  that  of  omniscience,  or 
both;  and  uat  this  would  at  once  make 
tliem  equal  to  God.  The  answer  is  exceed- 
in^lysimple.  First:  that  lo  be  present  upon 
this  earth  and  in  heaven  is  not  to  be  evenf- 
tektrc  present;  supposing,  therefore,  this 
former  restricted  presence  required,  how- 
ever absolutely  extensive  it  might  be,  it 
would  be  an  extravagant  enlaj^ement  of 
phr&aeology  to  style  it  vbiqiaiif.  Again,  it 
would  be  equally  ridiculous,  to  call  a  know- 
ledge of  what  IS  sought  for  by  a  limited 
number  of  those  who  dwell  upon  this  cir- 
uumsctibed  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  tb«1 
universe-  ommximee.  Hence,  upon  the  sup- 
position thai  the  saints  have  a  natoral  power 
of  knowing  who  invoke  them,  and  also 
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I  what  is  sought  for  by  each,  it  would  be 
grossly  absurd  lo  anseit  that  they  are  there- 
lore  gifted  with  ubiquity  or  with  omnis- 
cience. But  if  we  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  God  to  make  known  to  them  who 
are  their  suppliants,  and  also  the  nature  of 
the  requests  made  ;  we  surely  do  not  by 
that  belief  of  this  divine  manifestation  de- 
rogate from  the  Almighty,  nor  too  greatly 
raiBB  the  preroijalives  of  a  creature,  whom 
he  has  bountifully  saved,  through  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and  whom  he  has  mercifully  ad- 
mitted lo  enjoy  that  beatific  vision  which 
St.  Paul  desori'bes:  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12,)  "But 
then  I  shall  know  even  as  I  am  known." 
Another  objection  is  indeed  a  wretched 
semblance  of  natural  philosophy :  by  which 
it  is  asserted  that  the  saints  are  too  far  re- 
moved to  hear  us.  The  princi[)Ie  which  is 
here  assumed  is  a  palpable  mistake,  viz., 
that  the  laws  by  which  disembodied  spirits 
become  acquainted  with  the  wishes  of 
others,  are  the  same  as  those  to  which  the^ 
were  subject  while  they  were  united  to  IjtieiT 
bodies ;  whereas,  having  left  those  bodies 
in  the  grave,  they  no  longer  see  through 
the  eye,  nor  hear  through  the  ear:  but  are 
equal  to  the  angels.  (Luke  ix.  26.)  To 
argue,  therefore,  an  impossibility  of  hearing 
by  reason  of  distance,  is  indeed  a  despica- 
ble sophism.  A  great  many  passages  of 
the  sacred  volume  exhibit  to  ua  the  Know- 
ledge which  angels  have  of  the  children  of 
Adam,  and  show  how  it  reaches  even  to 
the  heart  itself;  the  Saviour  informs  us 
(Luke  XV.  7,  10)  of  the  joy  thai  is  in  heaven 
and  before  the  angels,  upon  a  sinner's  Con- 
version. If  the  saints  be  equal  to  the  an- 
gels, they  have,  of  course,  this  knowledge. 
Tne  doclrinej  as  has  been  remarked,  does 
not  require  for  its  support  that  we  should  be 
able  to  explain  the  mode  by  which  our  sup- 
plications become  known,  nor  even  lo 
prove,  in  fact,  (hat  they  do  become  known 
to  the  saint.  It  would  be  sufficient  that  this, 
our  fellow-Borvant,  now  secured  in  glory 
through  the  redemption  of  Christ  our  only 
Saviour,  should  offer  prayers  to  God,  gene- 
rally, on  behalf  of  alt  those  who  implored 


._ ..  The  questions  of  a  proper 
ana  oecoming  honour  lo  this  friend  oi  God, 
aod  lo  his  rehcs,  being  let^  out  of  vieWj  our ' 
doctrine  is  then  reduced  to  two  propositions. 
First,  that  we  may  lawfully  call  upon  the 
sainw  reigning  together  with  Christ  to  pray 
to  God  on  our  behalf;  that  is,  to  intercede 
for  us.  Secondly,  that  they  do  offer  prayers 
to  God  for  us.  Respecting  the  first,  it  is 
often  thoughtlessly  asserted  that  by  invokinz 
them  we  place  them  upon  a  level  with  pod, 
and  are,  therefore  guilty  of  idolatry.  Catho- 
lics wiU,  indeed,  be  justly  Usbfe  to  thst 


ogic 
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ir  prayer, 
hilst  they 


ohuge  when  they  shall  have  placed  the 
saints  upon  a  level  with  God ;  bet,  in  order 
lo  do  80,  they  must  address  bolh  in  Ihe 
aane  language,  having  the  fame  meaning. 
They  ask  the  saiota  lo  pray  for  them  lo 
God;  but  they  have  revet,  even  by  their 
moat  dishonest  opponent,  been  charged 
with  asking  God  lo  prav  for  them  lo  a 
aoint.  They  ask  of  God  as  the  giver  of 
every  good  gifi,  for  mercy,  because  it  is 
HiB  prerogative  to  condemn  or  to  acquit  by 
His  ovrn  right,  without  deriving  His  com- 
misnOD  from  another;  and  to  grant  mercy 
oi  to  withhold  itj  because  not  only  there  is 
DO  one  more  high,  but  it  would  be  blas- 
phemy lo  assert  toat  he  had  an  equal. 
They  call  upon  the  saints,  as  creatures  far, 
immeasurably  far  below  Him  who  created, 
who  redeemed,  and  who  made  ihem  holy. 
to  pay  to  him  the  homage  of  their 
by  uniting  their  peiitione  to 
■nteicede  on  onr  behalf. 

It  is  said  thai  by  making  the  saints  me- 
diators between  God  and  us,  we  destroy  the 
distinction  between  Jeans  Christ  and  those 
creatures ;  that  we  make  them  equal  to  Him 
whom  the  sacred  Scriptures  exhjbit  clearly 
to  be  our  only  mediator,  our  only  intercessor. 
Upon  so  serious  and  important  a  subject,  a 
mere  playnpon  words  would  be  unpardona- 
ble sophistry;  we  avow  the  full  force  of  the 
acriptural  expressions,  when  we  profese  that 
Jesus  Chnst,  the  only  son  of  God,  is  our 
only  Saviour,  our  only  Redeemer,  the  only 
Mediator  who,  by  His  death,  paid  the  ran- 
som for  our  offences,  the  only  Intercesnor 
who  pleads  for  us  by  claiming,  as  His  own 
right,  that  mercy  which  He  purchased  by 
Ifis  bloody  sacnfice,  and  promised  lo  ex- 
tend lo  the  true  penitent.  II',  then,  we  men- 
tion  other  inlercesaotB,  we  do  not  intend  the 
word  to  have  the  same  meaning  when  used 
in  their  regard,  as  it  has  whefi  applied  to 
Him;  in  like  maimer  as  when  wo  speak  of 
God  our  benefactor,  we  rlearly  do  not  in- 
tend lo  bring  Him  down  to  a  level  wilh  our 
eatthlj'  benelactors,  or  to  raise  them  to  an 
equality  wilh  Him.  Si.  Paul  besought  the 
prayers  and  intercession  of  Ihoiie  servants 
of  God  with  whom  he  conversed,  as  also 
,  those  to  whom  he  wrote;  nor  did  he  thereby 
undervalue  the  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's  in- 
tercession, but  he  fell  the  tnith  which  8l. 
James  recorded  (v.  16.  &c.)  "thai  the  con- 
tinual prayej  of  a  just  man  availeth  much." 
Tliis  intercession  of  thejusl  by  prayer  through 
Ihe  merits  of  the  Redeemer  is  one  of  the 
eflecta  of  their  charity,  for  even  when  faith 
•nd  hope  are  lost,  after  dealh,  in  the  fruition 
of  happiness,  charity  not  only  remains,  but 
is  made  perfect,  eo  that  the  prayers  of  those 
Mintswho"     -'   "^ '■'^    "--  " 
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deed  aweel  odours  and  incense  acceptable 
in  heaven.  (Apoo.  v.  8;  viii.  3,  4,)  &c.  be. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  mediator  who  re- 
conciled His  Father  to  tne  guihy  wodd;  He 
is  the  only  intercessor  who,  m  his  own 
name,  pleads  on  our  behalf  Others  ask  in 
His  name,  and  only  through  the  efficacy  of 

Still  a  greater  apparent  difficulty  is  to  be 
encountered  in  some  other  expressions ; 
such  as  making  the  request  through  the 
merits  of  the  saints.  Had  words  but  one 
precise  meaning  without  any  latitude,  litis 
would,  indeed,  be  an  expression  highly 
censurable  and  grossly  oHensive  lo  pure  re- 
ii^on.  The  fact  is,  however,  quite  other- 
wise; the  poverty  of  language  is  such,  that 
most  words  have  great  extension,  and  the 
above  phrase  has  quite  a  diflerent  meaning 
when  used  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  from 
what  it  has  when  used  in  regard  to  any 
saint,  even  His  blessed  Virgin  Mother. 
Merit  signifies  desert,  or  claim  to  recom- 
pense. Probably  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
will  be  more  easily  explained  by  similitude. 
We  shall  suppose  some  mighty  work  to  be 
performed,  and  that  only  one  individual 
exists  who  has  the  means  and  the  power 
necessary  forits  execulion.  Aa  itaachiere- 
ment  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial,  a 
great  recompense  is  offereaby  a  benevolent 
being  in  lelura  for  the  performance.  He 
who  alone  is  capable  effects  it,  and  he  alon« 
can  therefore  claim  the  recompense,  yM 
ihoueh  the  merit  is  solely  and  exclusively 
hiSj  he  can,  if  he  thinks  proper,  admit  others 
Id  Its  participation,  either  gratuilously  or  by 
assigning  them  certain  tasks,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  conveys  to  them  a 
right  to  claim  and  to  receive  in  his  name 
and  on  his  account,  a  [>ortion  of  Ihe  Dt«at 
reward  to  which  he  alone  b  entitled.  They 
have  ihus  a  claim  derived  from  him;  thet 
have  no  proper  original  independent  meru 
of  their  own,  but  they  clearly  nave  a  depen- 
dent, or  derivative  merit,  and  throu^  bit- 
kindness  iheir  claim  has  become  indefeasi- 
ble. Thus  the  Saviour,  having  by  His  great 
atonement  taken  away  the  ^ndwriliog  oi 
sin  and  death  tliat  stood  against  as,  and 
established  claims  for  our  eternal  salvaiioo. 
made  us  partakers  of  His  merits  by  His  own 
benevolence  and  mercy,  and  places  in  our 
power  creattr  benefits,  upon  the  condition 
of  our  doins  what  He  requires.  Were  all 
to  be  merely  saved  from  hell  and  {jaced 
upon  an  equality  of  glory  and  happiness, 
there  would  be  no  ground  for  our  dot^ne 
of  derived  merit  beyond  that  of  being  saved; 
but  the  Saviour  himself  informs  ua  that  in 
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dale  of  distributive  justice,  but  ibe  Saviour 
Himself  exhibits  to  us  the  basis  upon  which 
ilresiB,  (Matt.  X.  41,  43,)  where  he  describes 
m  diversity  of  rewards  of  works,  and  shows 
that  not  even  the  least  merit  will  be  over- 
toobed,  not  even  that  of  giving  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  a  Utile  one  in  the  name  of  a  dis- 
ciple -  and  therefore  He  declares  (Matt.  xvi. 
27)  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  He  will 
Tender  10  every  man  according  to  his  workp. 

The  church  then  does  not  leach  ibat  s.ay 
Kaint  has  original,  anderived  merit.  This  is 
lo  be  found  only  in  Ibe  Saviour  who  justi- 
fied ihem;  callmg  ihem  by  His  grace  lo 
faith  and  to  repentance,  aiding  ihem,  when 
they  answered  this  invitation,  to  bring  forth 
worthy  fruits  of  penance,  applviug  lo  Ihem 
the  merits  of  His  atonement  by  means  of 
His  sacramental  and  other  instilulions.  and 
then  when  ihroiigh  his  grace  they  were  jus- 
tified, ^e  enabled  them  lo  do  works  pleas- 
ing to  His  Father,  and  deserving  a  recom- 
pense through  the  claims  of  their  Bedeeraer, 
and  by  the  merctivl  regalation  of  their  boun- 
tiful God,  who  crowns  in  His  saints,  those 
works  which  He  gave  them  power  to  per- 
form, and  to  ihe  performance  of  which  He 
waa  pleased  to  attach  arecompcnse.  These 
are  men,  in  our  view,  the  morils  of  the 
Kunts;  far  different  indeed  from  those  of 
Jesus  Chrir-  -  -  ' 
their  modi 
value.  Yet  however  poor  they  may  be  in 
com[)arison  with  those  of  the  Son  of  God : 
in  our  regard  they  are  great  and  valuable. 
These  servants  of  God  are  now  his  favourite 
children,  he  re^rds  them  with  complacency, 
he  willingly  hears  them  and  has  respect  to 
the  virtues  which  through  Jesus  Christ  they 
practised,  as  he  had  respect  formerly  to  the 
entreaties  of  Moses,  (Exod.  xxiii.  10,  13, 
14,}  where  (he  intercessor  for  Israel  himself 
referred  lo  the  merits  of  the  deceased  patii- 
archs.  When  therefore  the  prayer  of  our 
liturgy  mentions  the  merits  of  the  saints,  the 
phrase  is  lo  be  understood  in  the  sense  ncre 
explained,  an  distinguishing  them  from  the 
merits  of  Christ. 

Another  doctrine  has  also  been  alluded  to 
in  the  foregoing  exposition,  upon  which  it 
may  be  well  to  make  an  observation.  The 
expression  was  "  to  lessen  the  temporal 
punishment  that  might  remain  due  to  the 
sins,"  ke.  The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
ChoTch  is,  that  no  sin  ever  was  or  can  be 
forgiven,  except  by  the  power  of  God, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  upon  the 
condition  of  repentance  in  a  person  having 
Ibe  DM  of  leaaoo.  Besideathia,alietMobes 


that  the  Almighty  might  require  any  condi- 
tions He  thought  prober,  to  be  fulfilled  on 
the  part  of  the  penitent,  for  repentanoe 
creates  no  claim  of  strict  justice  upon  the 
benevolence  of  the  Creator.  We  mustthere- 
fora  seek  in  the  positive  institutions  of  Ihe 
Saviour,  and  not  in  our  own  speculative  con- 
jecrures  for  the  conditions  which  have  been 
established.  The  Saviour  did  not  change 
the  creat  principle  of  God's  providence 
which  existed  from  the  beginnine,  when  in 
regard  to  the  penitent  he  abroeated  the  sacti- 
fines  for  sin  that  were  retjnired  noder  the 
Moa^c  dispensation,  and  instituted  the  sa- 
cramental observances  of  the  new  law  in 
their  stead. 

At  all  times  the  Lord  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  either  bestowing  a  full  remisum 
of  the  punishment  due  to  the  delinqoent 
when  he  blotted  out  his  guitt  upoa  his  doing 
penance :  or  of  substituting  a  lempoml  afflic- 
tion for  that  which  was  in  its  nature  eternal, 
and  which  St.  Paul  declares  to  be  the  wages 
of  sin  (Rom.  v.) ;  and  we  find  a yasl  number 
of  instances  in  the  sacred  volume  whiclt 
exhibit  him  aclually  remitting  the  eternal 
punishment,  whilst  through  the  merits  of 
the  Saviour  he  removed  the  guilt,  yet  in- 
flicting at  the  same  lime  a  temporal  penalty. 
One  explanatory  instance  will  suffice,  thou^ 
very  many  might  be  adduced.  In  the  se- 
cond book  of  Kings,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  of  Samuel,  we  have  an  affecting  ex- 
ample in  the  twelfth  chapter.  David  had 
for  some  time  remained  negligent  in  his 
criminality;  had  he  died  in  this  state  he 
must  necessarily  have  been  condemned  for 
ever:  but  the  Lord  who  regarded  him  in 
mercy,  sent  Nathan  lo  address  him  in  that 
beautiful  parable  which  so  roused  the  ia- 
dtgnalion  of  the  monarch  against  that  man 
whose  cruelty  and  injustice  were  described, 
that  he  declared  "  As  the  Lord  liveih,  the 
man  dial  hath  done  this  is  a  child  of  death." 
The  prophet  then  announced  to  him  "  Thou 
art  the  man."  "  Thou  hast  killed  Urias  the 
Hilfite  with  the  sword  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,"  and  "  thou  hast  taken  his  wife  b> 
be  thy  wife!"  Struck  with  remorse,  and 
aided  by  divine  grace,  the  king  of  Israel  re- 
pented) and  confessing,  he  said  to  Nathan, 
"  I  have  wnned."  l^e  remission  of  his 
guilt  followed,  for  the  messenger  of  heaven 
announced  to  him,  "  the  Lord  also  hath 
taken  away  ihy  sin,"  and  of  course,  with 
the  removal  of  the  stain  of  guilt,  the  eternal 

Snnishment  was  remitted,  "  Thou  ehalt  not 
ie."  But  a  temporal  affliction  waa  suhed- 
tntod.  "Nevertheless,  because  thou  haat 
given  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
--  blaspheme,  for  this  thing,  the  child  that 
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exhibitB  it  to  UB  as  the  onlinarj  proceeding 
of  the  Lord.  Yet,  from  the  same  soutce, 
we  also  learn  thai  he  ie  exceediogly  merci- 
ful, and  that,  upon  entreatf  and  snpplica- 
tion,  upon  the  performance  of  works  of  vo- 
luntary mortification  in  a  penitent  epirit,  he 
will  often,  having  regard  to  the  superabun- 
dant merits  of  the  Redeemer,  greatly  dirai- 
Qjah  or  altogether  remilthis temporal  penalty. 
Thus  David,  who  knew  his  providential 
conrae,  "besought  the  Lord  for  the  child," 
he  kept  a  fast,  and  going  in  by  himself  lay 
upon  the  gioimd.  In  atraina  of  sorrow  he 
bewailed  nis  crime.  ''0  Lord  rebuke  me 
not  in  ihioe  indignation;  by  casting  me  off 
foi  ever  from  thy  mercy,  nor  chaiiliee  me  in 
ihy  wralll,  by  nie  severe  though  transient 
punishment  which  thou  dost  impose,  even 
when  thou  hast  admitted  the  sinner  to  par- 
don. Have  mercy  on  me,  0  Lord,  for  I  am 
weak,  heal  me,  for  my  bones  are  troubled, 
1  have  laboured  in  my  groanings,  evpry 
night  I  will  wash  my  bed,  I  will  water  my 
couch  with  tears."  (Ps.  vi.)  "  For  day  and 
□ight  thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  me,  1  am 
turned  in  my  anguish  whilst  the  thorn  is 
fastened  in  me.  I  have  acknowledged  my 
sin  to  ihee,  and  my  injustice  1  have  not  con- 
cealed. I  said,  1  will  confess  against  my- 
self my  injustice  lo  the  Lord;  and  tboii  hast 
forgiven  the  wickedness  of  my  sin."  (Ps. 
Kiii.)  "  Wash  me  yet  more  from  ray 
iniquity  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin,  for  1 
know  my  iniquity,  and  my  sin  is  always  be- 
fore me."  [Ps.  vi.)  Yet  on  this  occasion, 
the  Lord  did  not  lelai  the  penalty;  and  the 
resigned  penitent  when  he  learned  the  death 
of  the  cnild,  bowed  in  aubmiaaion  to  his 
will ;  he  haa  also  to  endure  much  more  aa  a 
penance  forthe  same  crime,  though ila  guilt 
and  the  eternal  punishment  had  ^en  taken 
ttvray.  Several  instances  might  be  pointed 
out  ID  n'hich  the  Lord,  besought  by  prayer, 
remitted  the  entire  or  a  pari  of  this  penally ; 
tbas  in  Exod.  xxxii.  14,  after  Moses  had  in- 
tieated  hira  and  also  brought  to  his  view 
the  merits  of  Abraham,  ol  Isaac,  and  of 
Israel,  "  The  Lord  was  appeased  from  doing 
the  evil  which  he  had  spoken  against  his 
people."  In  Numbers  xii.  13,  14,  upon 
the  prayer  of  Mo»es,  Mary  had  the  suffering 
to  which  she  was  subjected,  reduced  to  the 
duration  of  only  seven  days.  In  the  same 
book  (ch.  liv.,)  when  the  Lord  had  sen- 
tenced the  people  to  be  consumed  by  a 
pestilence,  (12,)  Moses  besought  bim,  and 
(20)  the  Lord  forgave,  but  yet  (23)  upon 
condition  that  they  should  never  enter  the 
land  of  promise.  And,  chap.  xv.  of  Jeremiaa, 
to  show  the  hopeleBsuem  of  tb«  people's 


doom,  the  prophet  records,  "  And  the  Lord 

said  to  me :  if  Moses  and  Samuel  shall 
stand  before  me,  my  soul  is  not  towards 
this  people :  cast  them  out  from  my  sight, 
and  let  ihem  go  forth."  From  the  example; 
here  referred  to,  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
respecting  the  merits  of  the  a^ts,  their  in- 
tercession and  its  efficacy  may  be  ea»ly 
understood;  as  also  her  doctrine  respecting 
the  remission  of  the  temporal  penally  whi(£ 
Bomelimes  remains  due  to  sin  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  guilt,  and  the  remiaaion  of  eter- 
nal punishment.  The  diminution,  or  total 
remiaaion  of  this  temporal  penalty,  through 
the  authoritative  application  of  the  supera- 
bundant merits  of  the  Saviour  and  that  of 
the  atunts  in  the  manner  above  exhibited, 
is  called  an  indulgence,  either  partial  or 
plenary.  The  reaiSt  may  thus  at  once  per- 
ceive the  gross  injustice  of  the  charge  so 
often  made  against  Che  church,  that  bj 
granting  indulgences,  she  gives  a  license  to 
commit  sin. 

Lei  us  return  to  the  Mass.  After  the  salu- 
tation of  the  altar,  the  deacon  gives  incense 
to  the  celebrant,  kiaeing,  through  respect, 
the  apoon  and  the  handwhich  receivea  it; 
after  casting  the  incenae  upon  the  fire  in  the 
censer,  and  returning  the  spoon,  the  cele- 
brant makea  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the 
smoking  perfume,  praying  thus,  "Mayeat 
thou  be  blest  by  hira  in  whose  honour  tAon 
art  burned;"  then  taking  the  cenaer  from 
the  deacon,  he  perfumes  the  cross  and  the 
altar '  at  the  conclusion  of  which  ceremony, 
the  aeacon,  receiving  back  the  thurible, 
exhibits  his  respect  Tor  the  celebrant  by 
incensing  him.  Having  returned  the  censer 
to  the  acolytb  who  haa  it  in  cba^e,  the 
deacon,  followed  b^  the  sub-deacon,  goec 
up  lo  attend  the  pnest  whilst  he  reads  the 
introit,  which  the  choir  has  sung  at  ha 
entrance.  The  book  ia  placed  for  this  pur- 
pose at  the  epistle  side  oT  the  altar ;  that  is. 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  crucifix,  wbicli  in  a 
regularly  built  church  ia  on  the  aouth  side. 
or  that  of  the  sacristy. 

The  introit  is  generally  a  psalm  apprtt- 
priate  to  the  solemnity,  but  sometimes  ii  is 
taken  from  some  other  portion  of  the  CHd 
Testament,  for  now  this  side  of  the  altar 
may  be  considered  as  the  place  in  which 
the  prophetic  declarations,  the  a.tpirations 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  other  testimonies 
of  the  great  fathers  who  preceded  the  in- 
carnation are  proclaimed.  At  leadioe  the 
antiphon,  the  celebrant  and  hia  attendants 
make  the  aign  of  the  cross  upon  them- 
selves: but  in  Masses  for  the  dead  it  is 
made  rather  towards  the  book,  as  emblem- 
atic of  (heir  desire  to  have  the  merits  of 
Him  who  was  crocified  applied  to  [emove 
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Temaia  agsinst  the  deceased, 
happy  as  to  hare  the  guilt  and  the  eternal 
puniHiucent  of  his  sins  remitted.  Instead 
of  the  doxolo^,  the  ubuhI  prayer  for  the 
dead,  which  in  this  Mass  is  the  antiphon,  is 
repeated,  ''  Elemal  reat  grant  them,  0  Lord. 
And  let  perpetual  light  shine 'unto  (hem." 
When  liua  ptaiBe  of  the  Trinity  is  repealed, 
the  clergy  bow  their  bead  toward  Ihe  cru- 
ciS.1  upon  the  middle  of  the  attar. 

The  name  ad  Jnfroifton,  or  al  ihe  entrance, 
is  appropriately  given  to  this,  because  il 
nae  originally  chaunted  at  the  entrance  of 
the  people  and  the  clergy,  and  was  con- 
tinued until  they  were  all  in  their  proper 

The  celebrant  in  Ihe  ancient  monastery 
of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  retained  far  a  long 
time  the  rUHlom  of  not  taking  the  maniple 
nnlil  the  conclasion  of  this  part  of  the  office : 
from  what  has  been  written,  the  reader  will 
easily  perceive  the  reason. 

The  mystic  writers  give  us  two  accom- 
modations of  this  portion :  first,  that  it  re- 
presents  the  entrance  of  the  Saviour  into 
the  world  by  his  incarnation.  Again,  that 
it  should  remind  us  of  his  entrance  into  the 
^Srden  of  Gethaemani,  to  begin  his  suffer- 
ings. The  pious  attendant  at  the  Holv 
S^rifice  may  with  advantage  indulge  both 
reflections. 

After  the  inlroil,  the  choir  chaunts  the 
Kyrie  eleison,  thrice,  in  honour  of  the  Eter- 
nal Father;  Christe  eleison,  thrice,  to  the 
honour  of  his  Eternal  Son;  and  Kyrie  elei- 
son, thrice,  in  honoiu:  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  celebrant  and  his  attendantB  repeal  the 
phrases  of  the  invocation  alternately,  at  the 
comet  of  the  altar,  in  a  low  voice.  This  is 
a  Greek  eupplicalion  for  mercy.  Lord  have 
mercy  on  us,  Christ  have  mercy  on  ua.  It 
is  of  verv  ancient  standing.  As  the  church 
consisted  of  various  nationa,  having  different 
languages  and  rites,  of  which,  next  to  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  were  the  most  -exten- 
sively used,  the  Weiitem  church,  as  a  token 
of  perfect  communion  in  faith  and  govern- 
ment, used  some  of  their  phrases  in  her 
liturgy:  of  the  Hebrew  she  had,  Amen, 
Alleluia,  Hosaima,  be.,  besides  these  and 
others  oi  Ihe  Greek ;  and  St.  Augustin  (Epis. 
178)  informs  ns  that  in  his  day,  about  the 
year  420,  the  Romans  frequentJ^  used  the 
Gothic  phrase  lihora  armen,  which  meant, 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us. 

This  custom  was  not  established  by  any 
law,  but  gradually  spread  itself  through  the 
ChuTxih.  Neither  was  the  lime  for  repeat- 
ing the  Kyrie  eleison,  nor  the  number  of 
irepetitionB,  everywhere  or  always  the  same. 
The  present  form  has  been  during  cenlnries 


in  use,  andis  well  calculated  to  express  the 
longing  desire  of  those  who  felt  the  evil 
consequences  of  our  first  parents'  transgres- 
sion and  of  their  own  weakness,  for  the 
arrival  of  him  who  alone  could  releaee  them 
from  their  thraldom.  This  is  aupposed  to 
have  been  originally  iniroduced  for  the 
catechumens,  and  retained  by  the  faithful 
through  devotion. 

On  festivals,  the  angelical  hymn  of  Ghria 
in  excdsit,  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest 
&c.  is  chaunted ;  the  celebrant  leading,  and 
the  whole  choir  following,  by  immediataly 
taking  up  the  sacred  strain.  But  it  is  omitted 
on  Sundays,  in  limes  of  penance,  on  ferial 
days,  except  in  Easter  time,  and  m  Masses 
for  the  dead.  It  was  fonheriy  usual,  in 
many  churches,  for  the  deacon  to  repeat 
several  forms  of  prayer  for  public  necessi- 
liea  on  ihe  days  of  penance,  in  place  of 
Ibis  hymn.  The  antiquarians  and  rubri- 
cians are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
author  of  the  additions  made  to  what  the 
angels  sung  on  ihe  night  of  our  Lord's 
nativitv.  (Luke  ii.  14.)    All  however  are 

Sreed,  ihat  though  not  introduced  gene- 
ly  into  the  Mass,  it  was  used  as  a  form 
of  praise  and  prayer  from  the  most  remote 
period  of  Ihe  Chrisiian  era.  Pope  Tele- 
sphoruB,  who  presided  over  ihe  church 
aoout  the  year  150,  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  first  who  ordered  it  to  be  sung  at  the 
Mass  of  Christmas  day.  The  GreeL's  seem 
to  have  been  greatly  attached  to  it.  Pope 
Symmachus,  about  llireo  hundred  and  fitly 
years  after  Telespborus,  is  said  1o  have  ex- 
tended its  use  in  the  liturgy.  But  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  a  cenlury  later,  directed 
that  it  should  be  said  in  Mass  by  the  priests 
onlv  on  the  creal  festival  of  Easter;  but  by 
bishops  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals.  How- 
ever, after  the  tenth  century,  it  was  also  said 
by  the  priesis  on  ihose  days  when  it  was 
said  by  bishops.  In  the  church  of  Tours, 
there  was  an  ancient  custom  of  chaimting 
it  on  the  festival  of  Christmas,  at  the  first 
Mass  in  Greek,  and  at  the  second  Mass  in 
Latin.  It  is  given  also  as  a  reason  by  some 
for  the  celebrant  commencing,  and  Ihe 
choir  then  joining,  that  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Si.  Luke  (v.  9,)  that 
one  angel  only  tirst  appeared  to  the  shep- 
herds, and  when  he  had  communicated  the 
joyful  tidings,  [v.  13,)  suddenly  there  was 
with  him  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host, 
praising  God  and  saying.  Glory  be  to  God  in 
the  higbest,  &c. 

Formerly,  the  celebrant  read  this  hymn 
at  the  episUe  side,  after  he  had  there  chaunt- 
ed the  nial  notes.  Now  he  goes  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  altar  as  a  more  convenient  place ; 
he  again,  at  the  oonclusion.  makes  the  sign 
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of  the  ctote,  and  genenttly  goes  wilh  bis 
attsndaatB  to  ut  during  the  time  that  tha 
ohoir  sings  what  he  hae  read. 


ohumeDEi  at  his  proper  aeatj  or,  it  m  the 
ohorch  of  another  bishop,  at  a  seat  prepared 


bymn  also,  tuming  towHrdB  the  oongreea- 
lion,  the  bishop  salutes  them  in  the  woras, 
Pax  vobu,  "  Peace  be  with  you."  This  was 
the  saluULlion  of  ihe  Saviour,  whose  mes- 
eeuger  and  minietec  he  is,  to  his  Apostles, 
(John  XX.  19,  SI,  &c.,)  and  is  very  appro- 
priately made  after  that  solemn  canticle  by 
which,  in  the  very  words  of  an^ls,  peace 
is  proclaimed,  through  the  celestial  messen- 
cer,  to  men  of  good-will.  This  was  pecu- 
Barly  fit  for  ihe  bishop,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  ouly  one  that  in  the  Western 
church,  except  on  the  feast  of  Easier,  recited 
this  hymn  in  the  Mass,  until  after  the  tenth 
century.  Thus,  whenever  he  repeals  the 
hymn,  be  uses  this  mode  of  salutation :  but, 
on  other  days,  and  at  all  other  times  in  the 
Haee,  his  salutation  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  priest,  Dominui  Vobucam,  "  The  Lord  be 
with  you."  Some  western  bishops  were  in 
the  habit  of  substituting  this  Pax  Vobu,  for 
the  Domirau  Vobiscum  iipon  all  occasions, 
until  the  irregularity  was  checked  by  the 
CoDncil  of  Braga,  in  the  year  56).  St  John 
Chrysoslom,  St.  Cyril  of  JeruBalem,  and 
Other  ancient  writers,  however,  testify  that 
(he  usual  salutation  of  ihe  Greek  clergy  was 
from  the  b«^iiing,  that  which  they  slill 
retain,  "  Peace  be  to  ail." 

The  priest  kisses  the  altar,  that  he  may 
receive  the  salute  of  adection  from  Christ, 
whom  it  represents ;  and  then  turning  to  the 
people,  he  communicates  it  to  them.  Their 
answer  to  the  bishop  or  priest  is  the  same, 
£lt  cunt  sprilu  tuo,  which  has  been  previously 
explained. 

Should  the  altar  bo  built  in  (he  old  fashion, 
as  the  celebrant  has  his  face  towards  the 
ooogregation,  the  aliar  being  between  them, 
he  does  no(  turn,  but  merely  expands  his 

The  Gloria  in  excdiis,  having  been  omitted 
during  Advent  and  Lent,  when  it  is  resumed 
at  Christmas  and  Easier,  it  is  in  many  places 
usnal  to  ring  the  bells  during  its  repetition, 
on  the  first  and  second  day,  as  a  token 

After  the  salutation,  the  celebrant  at  the 
book  calls  the  people  to  attention  by  inviting 
them  to  pray,  in  the  phrase  Oramu,  "Let 
na  pray,"  hawing  to  the  crucidx  as  he  gives 
the  invitation ;  he  then,  with  expanded 
bands,  chaonta  the  prayers  called  collects. 


which  are  appropriate  to  the  ralenuiity  of 
the  occasion,  and  are  one  or  more,  as  the 

The  origin  of  the  name  collect  is  most 
ancient,  but  ils  derivation  is  not  bo  clear; 
some  of  those  given  are,  fitst,  because  it 
was  a  prayer  for  the  collected  aflsombly; 
again,  because  it  was  a  prayer  in  which  tae 
faithful  with  collected  desires  united  to- 
gelher;  then,  because  i(  was  a  prayer  which 
collected  their  necessities,  and  pieseDied 
them  before  the  throne  of  (kid,  tta.  In 
offering  it,  the  celebrant,  according  to  (be 
direction  of  St.  Paul,  (1  Tim.  ii.  8,)  lifts  up 
his  hands,  trusting  that  they  are  pure.  Thiji 
mode  of  holding  me  hands  in  public  prayer 
was  equaUy  common  under  the  old  law, 
(Ps.  xxvii.  2-  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2,  &c.,}  as  it  was 
in  the  first  days  of  Christianity,  though  we 
find  several  very  ancient  evidences  to  show 
that  the  Chrisliaos  were  in  many  instances 
accustomed  to  pray  wilh  tbeir  hands  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  some  re- 
ligious orders  yet  practise. 

Several  of  (hose  collects  have  come  from 
the  time  of  the  Apostles.  There  was  at  one 
period  a  license  (o  the  celebrant  of  making 
the  prayer  occasionally,  according  to  his 
judgment  and  devotion ;  but  this  was  soma- 
limea  so  greatly  abused  that  it  was  con- 
siderably restricled  at  an  early  period:  and 
the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  and  the 
Council  of  Milevi,  in  416,  abrogated  h 
altogether,  forbidding  any  collects  to  be 
used,  unless  such  as  bad  been  approved  by 
the  bishop  or  by  a  counciL  Pop«  Gregory 
(he  Great  completed  what  Gelasius  nad 
begun ;  some  have  been  added  by  succeod- 
ing  pontijla. 

On  days  of  penance,  after  the  celebmit 
invited  the  flock  to  prayer,  the  deacon  pro- 
claimed, Let  ns  kneel;  rlatoffliu  g«nua,-  and 
after  some  pau^e  in  secret  prayer,  he  added, 
LevaU,  rise,  after  which  uie  celebrant  re- 
cited the  collect :  at  present  the  eubdeacoo 
immediately  says  Lmate,  merely  giving  time 
for  bending  the  knee ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
prayer  the  choir  answers  Amen,  wluch  is  an 
aspiration  of  consent  in  (he  petition. 

In  the  church  of  S(.  John  of  Laterao,  it 
was  for  a  long  time  customary  to  hKve  do 
collect,  but  in  its  stead  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer;  whilst  in  other  places  it  waa  u«aal 
1o  have  five  or  seven  oollects,  and  in  some 
churches,  on  special  ocoaaions,  (o  add  what 
they  call  Lauds,  or  prayers  for  the  Pope,  the 
emperor,  and  others  in  authority,  alter  the 
whole  number  of  collects  had  beeo  eooe 
through.  After  ihese  prayers,  the  episue  is 
chaunied  by  the  subdeacoa,  whilst  the  cele- 
brant reads  it  in  a  low  voice.  The  chaunt  is 
(he  old  style  of  solemnly  reading  doemnenls 
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of  iinpoitaiice.  The  vsjielj  upon  this  head, 
also,  wsB  very  great.  AtGrBllhepropbecieeof 
the  old  law,  especially  those  irhicn  refened 
to  the  BoiemnitieB  of  the  day,  were  in  some 
places  read  by  the  ordained  reader;  next 
followed  a  padion  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or 
nacred  histo^',  after  which  an  extract  from 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  or  o;ie  of  the  other 
canonical  episdes,  and  not  unfrequenily 
some  episdes  which  were  never  in  ihe 
canon,  ae  for  inHtanee  that  of  St.  Clement. 
At  ihe  conclusion  of  the  last  lesson  a  psalin 
or  hymn  was  huok.  As  the  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea  (can.  59)  forbade  any  lesson  to  be 
read,  except  iiDin  the  inspired  writings,  and 
as  those  for  Ihe  Sundays  were  selected  from 
the  EpietlesofSl.  Paul  and  the  otberApostles, 
this  portion  was  long  known  by  the  name 
of  Apottalvt,  anil  is  so  called  by  sereral 
ancient  writers.  As  early  as  thetime  of  Si. 
Ambrose,  the  order  of  these  lesson^  were 
settled  in  Italy.  Gradually,  after  this  period, 
the  Bubdeacons  began  to  lake  the  place  of 
the  mere  readenij  and  for  a  long  lime  it  has 
become  ihe  duty  of  this  officer  to  cbaunt 
ihe  epistle,  after  which  he  goes  to  the  cele- 
brant with  the  book,  and  kneels  to  receive 
his  blessing;  he  then  rises,  and  gives  the 
book  either  to  the  deacon  or  to  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  the  deacon  places  the 
book  of  the  gospels  on  the  altar;  for  now 
the  aarae  book  contains  the  gospels  and 

The  afiection  of  the  faithful  and  their 
veneration  for  the  sacred  Scriptures  have 
always  been  exceedingly  ^at:  and  the 
conduct  of  the  church,  arising  from  these 
xentimenta,  has  been  gready  misunderstood 
by  several  who  do  not  examine.  At  the 
present  day  the  spouse  of  Christ  regards 
thJB  sacred  voliune  as  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious deposits  entrusted  to  her  guardianship. 
She  f«eu  it  to  be  her  duly  to  preserve  the 
context  pure,  entire,  and  undtered — not 
onl^  to  preserve  the  words,  but  to  testify 
their  meaning — in  discharge  of  the  high 
commission  of  the  Saviour.  This  ie  done, 
not  by  novel  arbitrary  interpretations,  but 
by  declaring  what  was  alwavs  the  sense  in 
which  the  passages  of  the  noly  writ  were 
understood  by  the  Christian  world.  Hence 
she  forbids  her  chddren  to  receive  or  to  use 
any  copies  which  have  not  been  examined 
by  competent  authority;  and  thus,  through 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  convulsions 
of  human  instimlions,  notwithstanding  the 
efibrta  of  her  adversaries,  she  has  kept  these 
venerable  pages  free  from  human  corrup- 
tion. She  requires  also  of  her  children  that 
they  shall  conform  their  minds  to  that  mean- 
ing, which  was  received  in  the  beginning 
with  the  books  themselves,  from  their  in- 


^ired  compilers,  and  that  they  shall  nev«r 
interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  unanimous  consent  of  those  fathers  whA 
in  every  ape  have  given  to  us  the  uninter- 
rupted tentimony  of  this  original  signifiration. 
She  knows  of  no  principle  of  common  sense, 
or  of  religion,  upon  which  any  individnal 
could,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  afsume 
to  himself  the  prerogative  of  discovering  the 
true  meaaing  of  any  passage  of  the  Bible  to 
be  diflerent  ^om  that  which  is  thus  testified 
by  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  groat 
bulk  of  Christendom. 

For  this  would  in  fact  be  a  new  revelation. 
If  the  vast  majority  of  Christendom  has  been 
unanimous,  and  yet  involved  in  continued 
error,  upon  what  principle  will  a  divided 
and  discordant  minority  claim  to  be  correct? 
If  there  be  no  certain  and  plain  mode  of 
knowing  the  meaning  of  the  passages  of  the 
word  of  God,  of  what  vaJue  is  Uieir  po«- 
sessionl  She  cannot  consent  to  place  the 
great  book  of  divine  revelation  upon  a  par 
with  the  riddles  or  enigmas  of  heathon 
oracles. 

In  her  assemblies  she  proclaims  the  sacred 
writings  inadead  and  unchanging  language, 
in  which  during  ages  they  have  been  pre- 
served, but  she  also  allows  exact  transla- 
the  vernacular  tongues;  she  requiras 


that  they  be  frequently  collated  with  this 
slandardj  and  that  they  be  exnlai 
commissioned  expositors.     Her  pastors  are 


not  permitted  to  introduce  opinions  of  their 
own,  but  they  are  bound  before  many  wit' 
nesses  to  declare  openly  what  had  been 
openly  placed  in  their  keeping.  The  Per- 
sian, the  Chinese,  the  Italian,  me  German, 
the  American,  and  the  Spaniard  must  agree 
in  doctrine  with  the  Numidian  and  the 
Moor,  because  the  revelation  of  a  God  of 
truth  must  everywhere  be  consistent  with 
itself.  She  calls  the  license  to  introduce 
new  and  discordant  interpretations  a  sanc- 
tion to  disseminate  error,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  error  she  looks  upon  lo  be  the  worst 
abube  of  liberty. 

When  these  lessons  were  read  in  her  a»- 
semblies,  their  interpretation  was  also  fre- 
quently given,  but  always  under  the  control 
of  the  presiding  bishop  or  priest,  who'was 
careful  lo  preveiitprohnenovelty  of  opinion. 

The  hymns  or  psalms  which  Mowed  the 
epistle  are  generally  called  the  "  gradnal," 
because  the  singers  stood  or  sat  upon  the 
gradiit,  or  steps  of  the  pulpit.  In  bmea  of 
penance  the  c haunt  was  slow  and  drawn 
out,  and  was  therefore  called  traetug,  or 
"  tract.''  Others  inform  ns  that  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  tract  was  not  Ihattiere 
given,  but  that  what  was  sung  by  only  one 
person  was  so  called:  and  that  as  it  was 
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considered  more  solemn  and  belter  befitting 
times  of  penance  to  have  the  chaant  by  a 
single  voice,  nhat  was  selected  oa  those 
occasions  got  this  name.  But  when  at  other 
times  the  singer  was  occasjonallv  inter- 
rupted by  the  cbair,  the  parts  he  cnaunted 
ware  called  versiclee,  and  the  bursla  of  the 
chorus  or  choir  were  called  responeories. 
In  Easter  times  the  responsories  were  gene- 
rally "Alleluia,"  and  eometimes  frequently 
repealed.  It  was  usual  also  amongst  the 
Jews  to  chaunt  this  exclamation  at  their 
festivalH  of  the  Passover. 

When  the  heart  is  full  of  joy,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  vrhich  it  cannot  find  wonle,  an 
effort  is  frequently  made  to  indulge  the  feel- 
ings by  a  sort  of  voluntary,  melodious  repe- 
tition of  notes.  The  Greeks  call  this  r».^., 
piwunHi,  or"breathinK;"  and upoo  this  prin- 
ciple the  notes  of  the  Alleluia  and  some 
OUier  shoit  expressions  are  prolonged  with 
faarmonious  variety,  in  times  of  great  fes- 
tivity. The  name  of  sequence  or  tolloning 
became  peculiar  to  this. 

About  the  year  S8D,  Nolker,  a  monk  of 
St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  composed  what  is 
called  a  "prose,"  which  was  an  expression 
in  loose  measure,  yet  such  as  might  be 
sun^,  of  the  princi[>al  circumstances  of  the 
festival  or  solemnity,  to  be  added  to  the 
pneuraa,  or  adapted  occasionally  to  its  notes. 
He  said  that  he  found  one  in  an  antiphonary, 
brought  by  a  priert  from  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Jumges,  about  fifteen  leagues  from 
Rome,  and  which  had  been  burned  by  the 
Normans  in  841,  and  was  then  in  ruins, 
though  it  was  rebuilt  in  91J.  These  proses 
became  exceedingly  numerous,  and  in  some 
places  even  ridiculous,  so  that  the  Councils 
of  Cologne  in  1S36,  and  of  Rheims  in  1564, 
directed  their  eiamination  and  relrench- 
inent:  only  live  are  retained  in  ibe  Roman 
Mieeal,  one  for  Easter,  one  for  Whitsuntide, 
the  Lauda  Sion,  writlen  by  St.  Thomas  of 
Aaitin  for  Corpus  Christi,  the  Slabat  mater 
dolorosa,  and  the  greatly  admired  Dies  irae 
in  Masses  for  the  dead. 

The  book  was  now  removed  to  the  Gos- 

Gl  side,  thai  is  the  side  to  the  north  or  right 
nd  of  the  crucifix,  which  is  the  left  of  the 
oongr^ation,  to  show  the  translation  of  ihe 
law  and  authority  from  the  Aaronitic  lo  the 
apostolic  priesthood ;  the  celebrant,  bowing 
in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  prays  lo  ihe  Lord 
to  cleanse  his  lips  and  heart  that  he  may 
worthily  announce  the  sacred  Gospel,  after 
which  ne  proceeds  lo  read  it,  in  a  low  lone 
of  voice,  whilst  ihe  choir  continue  their 
chaunt.  At  the  conclusion  he  again  puts 
incense  into  the  thurible-  the  deacon  re- 
peats, on  his  knees,  the  Mitnda  tor  meum, 
01  prayer  preparatory  lo  ibe  Gospel,  and 


going  lo  the  altar  which  representa  Cbrist, 
he  tatces  thence  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  to 
show  whence  this  divine  law  had  its  origin: 
kneeling  to  the  celebrant  he  requoMs  his 
blessing,  after  having  received  which,  he 
proceeds  to  chaunt  Ibe  portion  selected  for 
the  occasion.  For  as  St.  Paul  writes  in  his 
Epistle  lo  the  Romans,  (chap.  t.  14,  15,) 
"How  then  ahall  they  call  on  Him,  in  whom 
they  have  not  believed?  or  how  shall  ther 
believe  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard ! 
andhowsballiheybear  without  a  pieacher* 
and  how  shall  they  preach  unless  they  be 
seni>  As  it  is  written.  Hoie  beavt^  art  Ike 
feel  of  them  that  preach  the  Gotpel  of  peiue.  of 
them  that  bring  glad  tidrngt  of  gooa  thingt." 

The  deacon  having  thus  teceivea  his 
mission  from  superior  and  lawful  power, 
proceeds  to  make  the  solemn  promulgauon 
of  the  divine  law.  He  is  pt«:eded  by  lh« 
incense,  to  show  the  sweet  odour  of  the 
word  of  God,  which  renders  the  world  vir- 
tuous and  acceptable;  lights  follow  to  ex- 
hibit how  it  illumines  me  nnderstanding. 
chasing  the  vapours  of  passion,  and  bani^ 
ing  the  darkness  of  ignorance:  the  sob- 
deacon  assists  in  holding  the  book,  to  whicli 
the  deacon  exhibits  hie  respect  by  perfuming 
it  with  incense.  He  greets  the  peopls  wi£ 
the  usual  salutation :  after  being  answeied 
he  prociairas,  Seqmntia  lOTidt  eamgelii  mun- 
ditm  S^illhtum,  "  The  following  of  the  Go^ 
pel  according  to  Matthew,"  or  whichever 
Evangelist  it  may  be,  marking  tho  ngn  of 
the  ctoHs  npon  his  forehead^  his  moDth  and 
his  breast,  to  show  that  hs  will  profess  the 
faith  of  his  crucified  Redeemer,  by  open 
exhibition,  by  words,  and  in  his  htiarl.  He 
had  previously  marked  the  same  sign  apon 
the  book,  where  the  Gospel  begins,  to  show 
the  souree  whence  that  faith  is  derived. 
The  people  answer,  whilst  they  also  roarii 
themselves,  "Gloiy  be  to  thee,  O  Lord." 
He  ihen  chaunta  the  Belectioa  for  the  day. 
in  the  solemn  tone  in  which  the  ancient 
heralds  of  the  East  proclaimed  the  laws  to 
[he  people.  At  the  termination  he  points  it 
out  lo  the  sub-deacon  with  the  remark. 
"These  are  the  words  of  Christ,"  or  "the 
holy  words.''  The  sub-deacon  imiBediaiely 
proceeds  to  point  them  out  to  the  celebnuii 
with  the  same  observation ;  upon  which  the 
celebrant  kisses  the  Gospel  itself  as  a  uAen 
of  his  affection,  declaring  at  the  same  time. 
Credo  et  ConfiUor,  "  I  believe  and  acknow- 
ledge." In  many  places  the  Gospel  is  al^ 
given  in  like  manner  to  such  dignitaries  is 
may  be  present.  Alter  the  kissing  oi  tbp 
book  the  deacon  incenses  the  celebrant. 

On  several  of  the  old  copies  of  the  sacred 
volume  the  cross  was  impreeeed,  or  em- 
bossed, or  painted  on  the  oover,  or  on  the 
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cloth  in  which  the  volume  was  folded;  the 
clergf  kisBed  the  open  book,  and  the  laity 
kissed  either  the  cover  or  the  envelope, 
□pon  the  figure  of  the  croae,  or  whatsoever 
omer  device  was  snbstinited  therefor.  And 
imm  this  practice  came  the  luual  mode  of 
swearing;  wherethsclergyman  called  upon 
God,  who  revealed  the  contents  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  witness,  or  adjured  him  to  punish  or 
reward,  as  he  would  violate  or  observe  the 
oaih  which  be  made,  by  laying  his  hands 
apoQ  the  open  book,  whilst  the  layman  did 
the  same  by.kissioR  the  book  either  closed 
or  enveloped.  And  in  severa]  places  the 
copy  used  for  swearing,  either  has  the  figure 
of  a  cross  marked  on  its  cover,  or  is  lied  in 
Bath  B  way  that  the  strings  present  that  ap- 
pearance. 

During  the  ohaunting  of  the  Gospel,  the 
people  as  well  as  the  clerzy  stand.  For- 
merly those  who  had  staves  laid  them  down 
as  a  token  of  their  sabmisaion ,  and  in  the 
year  96!>,  Miecislaus,  the  first  ChristiBn  king 
of  Poland,  introduced  a  cnslom  which  was 
'  long  followed  by  the  Teutonic  knights  and 
several  other  religious  military  orders,  as 
well  as  private  knights,  of  either  lading  their 
hand*  on  the  hilts,  or  holding  their  swords 
riranit.  in  token  of  their  devotion  to  the 

The  celebrant  at  tha  altar  alands  with  hia 
hands  joined,  turned  reverently  towards  the 
deacon  who  announces  the  sacred  word] 
if  the  officiating  clergyman  be  a  bishop,  he 
Rlands  uncovered,  and  in  moat  churches 
holding  his  crosier.  From  the  beginning  it 
was  usaal  to  hear  the  Gospel  with  this  pe- 
culiar reverence.  Nicephorus  Callistos  cen- 
sured the  custom,  in  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria, of  the  bishop  remaining  sealed  during 
the  Gospel,  which  he  said  was  a  singular 
instance.  However,  Theophilus,  as  is  re- 
lated by  PhiloBlorgius,  states  that  such  also 
had  been  a  custom  in  aome  churches  of  the 
East  Indies  several  centuries  since,  but  that 
it  bad  been  corrected.  In  order  to  guard 
against  the  irreverence  of  sitting  during  the 
Gospel,  which  began  to  introduce  itself  into 
some  churches,  Pope  Anastasius  directed 
that  it  should  be  corrected  as  an  abuse. 

Originally,  the  readers  proclaimed  the 
gon>e1  a  swell  as  the  epistle,  but  at  a  very 
early  period  it  became,  through  respect  for 
the  sacred  writings,  the  prerogative  of  a 
deacon,  if  not  of  a  priest,  to  chaunt  it.  In 
the  church  of  Alexandria  it  was  the  duly  of 
the  archdeacon ;  such  is  also  the  case  at 
Narbonne  when  the  archbishop  officiates. 
In  some  places  a  procesmon  of  several  aub- 
deacoQB  and  deacons,  besides  aoolyths,  ^o 
before  the  deacon  of  the  Gospel;  and  m 
C'(HiBtantinople,  on  Easter  day,  the  bishop 


himself  was  the  ohaunter;  such  is  also  the 
case  in  some  other  places,  on  peculiar  oc- 
casions. The  rites  vary,  but  the  object  is 
everywhere  the  same,  viz. :  to  exhibit  the 
great  veneration  which  should  be  paid  to 
the  sacred  volume. 

The  custom  of  laying  the  book  on  the  altu 
and  taking  it  thence^  though  now  retained 
for  its  mystic  instruction,  was  originally  in- 
troduced from  the  high  respect  in  which  the 
Gospels  were  held  by  the  Arst  Christians. 
These  portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  not 
made  up  in  the  same  volume  with  the  epis- 
tles, the  psalms,  and  the  collects,  but  were 
kept  separate,  and  brought  with  great  cere- 
mony from  the  sacristy  to  be  laid  upon  th« 
altar,  before  the  liturgy  began.  When  the 
proper  time  for  proclaiming  tneGospelcaroe, 
the  deacon  then  went  to  bring  them  to  the 
pulpit  or  ambo.  The  ancient  custom  was, 
that  during  the  recital  he  turned  towards  the 
south,  where  the  men  were  assembled,  as 
it  was  considered  more  decorous  for  him  to 
address  them  than  the  females,  to  whom  it 
was  expected  their  husbands,  fathers,  or  bro- 
thers would  communicate  ot  home,  in  fami- 
liar conversation,  what  had  been  thus  publish- 
ed, if  they  should  happen  not  to  hear  it  dis- 
tinctly. This  mode  of  turning  towards  the 
south  has,  during  several  centuries  been 
changed;  and  now  in  most  churches  the 
deacon  /aces  the  north,  in  some  few  the 
west.  We  shall  see  the  reasons  of  conve- 
nience and  mysterious  instruction,  that  pro- 
duced and  confirmed  this  alteration. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass  of 
the  catechumens,  the  attendants  at  the  foot 


which  was  the  oblation,  la  order  to  have 
the  part  of  the  altar  on  the  celebrant's  right 
hand  unincumbered,  and  thus  to  make  lull 
space  for  the  oSeringa,  the  book  was  re- 
moved to  the  side  upon  bis  letl  hand.  This 
was  done  after  the  epistle  had  been  read, 
and  whilst  the  choir  chaunted  the  gradual. 
When  the  position  of  die  altar  was  changed, 
so  that  the  celebrant  stood  with  his  face  to 
the  east;  the  book  thus  removed  for  the 
Gospel  was  on  the  north  side;  and  the  sa- 
cristy, having  its  door  of  communication  on 
the  south  or  epistle  aide,  made  it  also  much 
more  convenient  for  the  attendanta  to  pre- 
pare  all  that  waa  necessary  for  the  oblation. 
When  the  celebrant  read  the  Gonpel,  he 
turned  rather  towards  the  aide  than  towards 
the  back  of  the  altar,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing what  he  read,  in  some  measure,  to 
those  who  attended  near  him,  and  being 
more  easily  heard.  The  deacon  soon  fof 
lowed  the  example  of  his  superior,  in  his 
mode  of  turning  to  read:  and  piety  s 
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ducovereil  a  '7?^'  reason  foi  contiaQing 
the  practice.  'Tha  Gospel  wbb  ihe  mifrhiy 
power  of  theLord.forthedeslnicIionof  that 
great  advaraary  of  mar,  Lueifer,  who  ho 
gloriouBly  arose  amidet  the  children  of  light, 
in  the  morning  of  his  existence,  (Isaiaa  xiv, 
12.)  but  who.  falling  to  the  earth,  wounded 
Ihe  nations.  In  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he 
■ought  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  exalt  his 
throne  above  the  host  of  inleUigencefl  that, 
like  the  Blars  of  God,  decorated  tho  firma- 
ment npon  which  the  Eternal  was  elevated. 
He  choee  for  his  Htalion  "  the  aides  of  the 
north."  To  the  north  then,  against  this  ad- 
Tereaiy,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  was  joy- 
fully directea  by  the  children  of  men ;  that 
he  who  eotight  to  be  like  the  Most  High 
should  be  brought  down  into  the  pit  They 
who  turned  towards  the  west,  chose  this 
position  as  the  most  convenient  to  address 
the  people. 

In  several  churches  there  were  many 
Greeks  and  Latins:  and  in  most  of  iho 
the  Gospel  and  epistle  were  chaunied 
each  language.     In  Rome  particularly, 
the  eariy  days  of  the  church,  this  was  i 
case,  and  the  custom  is  still  preserved  when 
the  Pope  celebrates  Bolemnly<  on  the  great 
festivals   of    Christmas  and    Easier.    T^:s 
also   e.vhlbils   to   the   faithful,   the   perfect 
union  of  those  who  observe  both  rites,  in 
their  common  faith,  govemmenl,  and  sacra- 

This  concluded  the  Mara  of  the  Catechu- 
mens. After  which,  there  wait  usually  a 
discourse  by  the  bishop  or  some  one  ap- 
pointed by  him. 

After  this  sermon  the  deacon  warned  the 
Catechumens  and  strangets  to  retire ;  ptt- 
viously  however  to  the  departure  of  the 
former,  the  bishop  read  some  prayers  for 
their  improvement  in  virtue,  and  persever- 
ance in  the  holy  desire  of  being  received 
into  the  church.  He  concluded  with  his 
biesung.  The  only  rite  that  is  now  recol- 
lected as  corraspondrng  to  this,  is  that  which 
for  centuries  has  existed  in  the  Pope's  cha- 
pel j  where,  after  the  sermon  is  concluded, 
the  deacon  bows  before  his  Holiness  ana 
chauntBihe  confession,  after  which  the  Pope 
gives  the  usual  form  of  general  absolution, 
to  which_,  by  bis  authority,  the  preacher  adds 
the  publication  of  an  indulgence,  for  those 
who  have  attended  with  true  sorrow  for  their 
sins,  and  been  reconciled  to  God,  through 
Chnst,  by  repentance.  This  rite  was  for- 
merly not  peculiar  to  Rome ;  the  ponlificalr 
of  other  aiocesses  mention  it;  and  it  i( 
Kenerally  believed  to  have  been  substituted 
for  the  olessing  given  to  the  Catechumens, 
when  diat  Older  oeaaed  to  be  numerous  in 
thechoiob. 


In  explaining  the  Mass  of  the  CatecUv- 

BUH,  it  was  necessary  to  dwell  at  some 
length  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  which,  hav- 
ing been  thus  exhibited  to  the  reader,  shall 
be  very  slightly  adverted  to  when  they  oc- 
cur in  the  Mass  of  the  faithful.  Be— *— 
atihough  there  be  some  diversity  1 
ceremonial  of  different  charches  even  in 
thin  part  of  the  liturgy,  yet  it  is,  especially 
in  the  canon,  so  comparatively  email,  that 
little,  if  anything,  need  be  written  upon  it 
in  a  work  like  the  present,  whioh  has  no 
pretension  to  a  tilerajy  or  a  critical  chanc- 
ier: and  the  chief  part  of  this  Mass  is  in 
substance  so  ancient,  that  little,  save  plain 
exposition,  will  be  required. 

The  creed,  though  the  first  part,  is  the 
latest  perhaps  that  has  been  introduced,  and 
indeed  can  scarcely  be  called  with  justice  a 
portion  of  the  Mass,  as  that  correctly  epealc- 
m^  begins  only  with  the  oblation.  Nor  is 
this  profession  of  faiih  always  made. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  church,  as  has 
been  previously  remarked,  the  craed  was 
never  committed  to  writing,  neither  weie  • 
the  forms  of  consecrating  Irie  sacraments: 
nor  were  the  Catechumens  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  until  the  lime  of  their  baptism. 

A  symbol  is  a  sign  by  which  two  or  more 
persons  upon  comparison  recognise  each 
other,  and  by  whicJi  also  a  person  is  distin- 
guished from  othen>.  For  Christians,  the 
creed  was  the  principal  symbol.  After  ihe 
Calechumeuf  and  strangem  had  retired,  the 
dearon  in  soma  churches  framed  those  pre- 
sent, to  examine  each  other,  so  as  to  be  cer- 
tain of  the  absence  of  intrudere.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  cause  of  having  the 
creed  recited  at  the  Maes,  though  it  might 
have  been  occasionally  the  test  in  this  exa- 
mination, even  in  the  earliest  days. 

The  first  evidences  that  we  find  of  its  iik- 
troduction  are  from  the  East  Timothy, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  appeaia  lo  have 
been  the  first,  who  in  the  year  510,  gave 
any  order  for  its  repetition,  io  this  part  ol 
the  liturgy.  He  did  so,  iu  order  to  show 
the  detestation  in  which  the  &ithful  held  the 
heresies  then  existing,  especially  that  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Some  authors  attribute  itt 
introduction  to  Peter  of  Atitioch,  in  471. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  custom  soon  spread 
from  Constantinople  to  the  neij^bouriiia 
churches.  The  third  Council  of  ToleaJo.  in 
5S9,  ordered  it  to  be  said  in  the  churches  ol 
the  Spanish  provinces :  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans adopted  the  custom  during  the  reisD 
of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  1014,  the 
Emperor  Henry  induced  Pope  Benedict  VIU. 
to  direct  it  to  be  sung  in  the  Mass  at  Romp. 
Berao,  who  was  present,  relates  the  answer 
made  by  the  Roman  clergy  to  the  catBmis- 
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■umen  of  the  emperor,  when  they  expiese- 
ed  their  Burprise,  that  Rome  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  sing  the  creed  in  the  Mass.  They 
■aid,  "that  it  was  quite  unnecessary;  be- 
cause Rome  had  never  been  contaminated 
by  beresy."  Still  there  are  writers  who  as- 
«ett,  that  this  only  regarded  the  chaunting, 
not  the  mere  recitation,  for  they  say  that 
Mark,  the  immediate  sncceesor  of  Sytves- 
ler:  and  the  34th  Pope,  who  came  to  the 
chair  in  336,  had  at  that  period  directed  its 
recital. 

Si.  Thomas  of  Aquin  gives  the  reason  for 
the  aeleclion  of  (he  days  on  which  it  is  now 
need,  viz. :  on  the  Sundavs,  and  those  feati- 
tbIb  in  honour  of  any  tacts  or  persons  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  venerable 
document  itself,  on  the  feasts  of  the  Apos- 
tles who  delivered  its  contents,  and  those  of 
the  doctors  of  the  church  who  explained 

The  celebrant  be^ns  alone  to  show  that 
the  doctrine  was  delivered  to  the  faithful  by 
those  heralds  who  were  invested  with  the 
Saviour's  commission:  andthechoirfollows 
it  np,  to  exhibit  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
people  maice  open  profession  of  believing 
what  ihey  have  thus  learned;  for  asSl.  Paul 
«ays  "  with  the  heart  we  behove  unto  jus- 
tice, but  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation."  (Rom.  x.  10.)  At  men- 
lioningtbe  name  of  Jesus,  reverence  ismade 
by  bowing  the  head :  but  at  that  paaeage 
which  states  his  huiDiliation  to  become  man 
far  our  sakesj  we  bend  the  knee;  and  on 
the  two  festivals  of  the  Annunciation  and 
Nativity  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  when  we 
more  especially  commemorate  ibis  impor- 
tant event,  the  celebrant  and  hia  assistants 
kneel  whilst  the  pa6SB{;e  relating  to  it  is 
snng  by  the  choir.  Whilst  the  latter  part  of 
the  symbol  is  chaunled,  the  deacon,  receiv- 
ing the  bnrse,  from  the  master  of  ceremo- 
nies or  the  saorietan,  pays  due  reepect  to 
the  celebrant,  and  proceeds  to  spreaij  upon 
die  altar,  the  corporal  or  cloth  which  is  to 
be  under  the  offerings.  When  the  creed  is 
finished,  the  oelebrantj  before  the  offertory, 
salutes  the  people  again  with  the  address  of 
Amtinui  vobucam:  to  which  of  course  he 
leceives  the  naual  answer.  This  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  proper  commencement 
of  the  Mass  of  the  faidiful ;  for,  as  the  c 
cil  of  Valence  stated  in  the  year  374,  the 
reading  of  the  gospels  and  all  that  preceded 
the  oblation,  was  to  be  considered  only  as 
a  prelude  forihe  Catechumetie,  and  St.  Am- 
brose mentions  that  it  was  after  he  had  dis- 
missed the  Catechtimen»,  he  began  Mass. 
(Ep.  ad  Marcellam  Soror.)  We  may  also 
consider  the  whole  office  from  this  to  the 
preface  nndef  the  gmeiml  name  of  the  o&er- 


tory.  At  present  it  consists  in  the  ofTering 
the  bread  and  wine  by  the  celebrant,  when 
they  have  been  prepared  for  him;  the  in- 
censing of  the  oblation,  of  the  altar,  and  of 
the  attendants;  the  washing  of  the  fingers; 
the  subsequent  prayer;  the  invitation  given 
to  the  people  to  pray;  and  the  secret 
prayer. 

Originally  it  was  ueual  for  the  faithfiil  to 
bring  to  the  church  the  provisionH,  which 
they  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  cIcict, 
ana  the  necessaries  for  the  sacrifice  and  for 
the  use  of  the  temple :  they  offered  them  at 
this  period,  and  the  deacons  selected  what 
was  proper  for  the  altar;  theremainderwas 
sent  to  the  bishop's  residence,  whence  un- 
der his  direcrion  the  clergy  were  supplied. 
This  contribution  was  called  an  oblation  or 
offering,  and  even  sometimes  a  sacrifice 
made  oy  the  people.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary here  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
various  castoras  and  changes  of  different 
churches  in  rsBpecl  to  this  offering.  Some 
few  vestiges  of  Uie  practice  remain ;  but  the 
faithful  are  now  generally  accustomed,  when 
they  desire  to  hare  special  commemoration 
made  in  the  Mass  for  themselves  or  their 
friends,  not  to  bring  the  contribution  as  it 
was  originally  made,  to  the  church,  and  in 
kind,  but  to  call  previously  upon  th6  cleray- 
man,  and  give  him  a  very  moderate  o&r- 

The  candles,  however,  given  at  ordina- 
tions, and  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  conse- 
cration of  a  bishop,  are  remnanln  of  ihi» 
ancient  practice.  In  some  few  places,  offer- 
ings in  money  are  made  once  or  oftener  in 
the  year,  at  the  altar,  for  the  support  of  the 

During  the  first  four  centuries  this  was 
done  in  silence,  or  at  least  without  any  con- 
tinuation of  the  sacred  office  whilst  the 
offering  was  made.  But  about  the  year 
400,  a  custom  began  at  Carthage,  as  St.  Au- 
gustin  informs  us,  fonnded  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  of  whicn  St 
Augurtin  not  only  approved,  bat  which  he 
defended  against  the  assaults  of  a  tribune 
named  Hilary.  This  was,  that  a  hymn  or 
psalm  should  be  sung,  during  the  ooerinK- 
and  this  chaunt  contuiued  until  the  choir 
was  admonished  by  the  prelate  that  they 
might    conclude,   which    admonition    was 

?iven  by  inviting  them  to  piay.Oratt.  St. 
sidore  in  his  book  on  church  omces,  (v.  1,) 
also  assimilates  this,  to  what  is  written  re- 
specting Simon,  in  Eccles.  1.  "When  he 
went  up  to  the  holy  altar,  he  honoured  tha 
vesture  of  holiness:  and  when  he  took  the 
portion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priests,  he 
uimself  stood  by  the  attar,  and  about  him 
was  die  ring  oi  hie  brethren :  and  as  the 
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cedar  planted  on  Mount  Libaaiu,  and  as  the 
branched  of  palni-lreeB,  stood  round  about 
bini:   and  all  the   Bons   of  Aaron   in  their 

S'ory:  and  the  oblation  of  iha   Lord  was  in 
eir  hands,  before  all  the  congtegatioii  of 
Israel :  and  finishing  his  service  on  the  altar, 


Then  the  eons  of  Aaron  shouted,  they 
sounded  with  beaten  trumpets  and  made  a 
sreat  noise,  to  be  heard  for  a  remembrance 
before  God,  (>:xi-,)  and  the  gingers  lifted  up 
theiivoiceR,and  in  the  great  house  the  sound 
of  melody  was  increased.'' 

From  Carthage  the  custom  spread  to 
other  churches:  some  writers  assert  that 
psalms  for  this  purpose  were  r^ulated  in 
the  Roman  order  by  Pope  Celestine  as  early 
as  430,  whilst  others  would  lead  us  hack  to 
the  time  of  St.  Eutychian,  about  120  years 
before  the  transaction  aX  Carthage,  and  as- 
sure us  that  even  then  this  ofiertory  was 
either  read  or  sung.  At  all  events,  the 
greater  portion  of  ibfl  seleotions  now  used, 
are  found  in  the  antiphooary  of  Gregorythe 
Great,  about  the  year  600. 

Before  reading  this  passaj^^  now  called 
the  offertory,  the  celebrant  invileB  the  con- 
gregation by  Oremvi,  to  pray.  Having  read 
the  appropriate  selections,  he  is  now  ready 
to  commence  the  oblation,  whilst  the  choir 
continues  the  chaunt.  If  a  bishop  cele- 
brates pontilically,  he  now  goes  to  the  altar, 
having  taken  on  his  gloves  and  washed  his 
fiDgerB,  that  he  may  the  mora  conveniently 
perform  hie  duty. 

The  sab-deacon  has  at  this  time,  g 
rally,  a  large  wlk  scarf  placed  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  going  to  the  credence  table, 
he  takes  the  chalice,  over  which  an  attend- 
ant brings  the  end  of  the  scarfs,  and  he  thus 
carries  the  ofTerings  up  to  the  deacon  who 
is  at  the  right  hana  of  the  celebrant.  The 
deacon  receives  the  chalice,  and  taking  oS 
the  paten  oi  small  plate  with  the  bread,  he 
delivers  it  to  the  celebrant,  kissing  as  usnal 
the  object  ^^ven,  and  the  hand  which  re- 
ceives It.  The  celebrant  lifting  the  paten 
with  both  hands,  presents  to  the  Lord  the 
bread  that  is  to  be  consecrated;  looking 
forward  to  what  is  about  to  be  produced 
upon  the  altar  under  the  appearance,  he 
p»3rs  that  it  may  be  acceptable.  Making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it  over  the  altar, 
he  places  the  bread  upon  the  corporal. 
Meantime  the  deacon  has  cleansed  the 
ohnlice  with  the  purifier,  and  pouted  ' 
into  it  for  the  purpose  of  consecration ;  one 
of  the  aoolyths  having  brought  up  the  cruets 


containing  wine  aod  water  &om  the  cre- 
dence table :  the  sub-deacon  holding  the 
cruet  with  water  requests  the  celebrant  to 
bless  it.  In  some  places,  if  a  bishop  or 
prelate  be  present  within  his  own  juiisdtc- 
tion,  it  is  carried  to  him  for  the  purpose,  as 
is  also  the  incense.  The  water  is  blessed 
by  the  appropriate  prayer  and  sign  of  the 
,  and  an  eilremely  small  quantity  of 
mixed  with  the  wine  in  the  chalice : 
after  which  the  celebrant,  receiving  it  from 
the  deacon,  offers  it  in  hke  maoaet  as  he 
has  done  the  bread,  and  then  laying  the 
chalice  on  the  coipoial,  he  covers  its  moulh 
with  the  pall.  The  sub-deacon  receive*  the 
paten,  wWh  he  holds,  enveloped  in  the 
scarf  and  retires  to  his  place  oehind  the 
celebrant 

The  object  of  introducing  the  bread  aod 
ine  is  bo  well  known  as  to  require  no  ex- 
planation. The  mixing  a  small  quantity  of 
water  with  the  wine  has  been  practised 
from  the  be^ning,  and  there  exists  the 
most  conclusive  proofs  of  the  Saviour  hav- 
ing used  the  wine  mingled  when  he  insti- 
tuted the  sacrifice.  The  mystic  lessons 
taught  are  from  the  most  venerable  anti- 
quity: first,  the  offer  of  the  eternal  Father 
of  the  people,  who  because  of  the  weak- 
ness of  their  nature  are  represented  by 
water,  together  with  Christ  who  is  repie- 
neated  b^  wine,  that,  as  the  prayer  ex> 
presses,  since  he  vouchsafed  to  become  by 
I,  partaker  of  our  nature,  we 
be  made  associ- 


ates of  his  glory.  The  quantity  of  water  ia 
extremely  amail,  and  ia  alti^ethei  lost  ia 
the  wine,  to  show  how  imperfect  is  thai 
human  nature  which  he  assumed,  and  how 
completely  we  should  subject  ourselves  to 
the  divine  will,  so  that  we  may  live  to  God. 
with  Christ  nailed  to  the  cross  j  and  so  live 
in  the  fulfilment  of  His  preceptB|  that  we 
could  say  with  the  Apostle,  (Gal.  it.  20.)  "  I 
live,  not  now  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'' 
Another  mystical  leseou  is  that  of  the  per- 
fect union  of  the  two  distinct  natures,  di- 
vine and  human,  in  the  one  person  of  Jesus 
Christ :  we  are  also  reminded  by  it  of  the 
water  mingled  with  blood,  that  came  forth 
from  his  side,  when  it  was  opened  with  « 
spear.  Formerly  the  water  was  poured 
upon  the  wine  in  form  of  a  cross. 

In  masses  for  the  dead,  the  aiga  of  the 
cross  is  not  made  over  the  water,  for  the 
some  reason  that  no  blessings  lb  given  at 
that  sacrifice,  because  it  is  offered  on  behalf 
of  those,  wbo  though  still  capable  of  profit- 
ing by  our  players,  are  not  so  subjecled  to 
the  authorin'  of  the  celebrant  as  to  be 
blessed  by  Dim.  The  wine  has  no  cros^ 
nor  prayer  orerit,  as  it  repmseiits  the  di- 
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vine  oatore,  upon  which  no  blessiiig  can  be 

coafened. 

The  pisyers  said  al  the  oSeriog  of  ihe 
host  and  chalice,  are  not  of  the  most  an- 
cient thoueh  yet  of  highlv  respectable 
ataading:  they  only  mora  aistinctly  and 
accantely  exprese  what  was  always  Bub- 
stantiaily  prayed  for,  in  a  low  voice  by  the 
celebrant. 

Hub  myatic  leeson  is  also  tanght  by  eome 
lilurgical  writers.  That  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  offertory,  the  people  might  beae- 
ficially  occupy  their  minds,  with  reflecting 
upon  the  maimei  of  the  entry  of  Jesus  into 
Jerusalem ;  whilst  he  was  going  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughterj  the  multitude  met  him 
with  the  loud  acclaim  of  "  Hosannah  to  the 
son  of  David,"  though  they  were  in  the 
couree  of  a  few  days  to  cry  out  "  Crucify 
him.''  Thus  now  we  can  contemplate  the 
approach  of  that  victim,  whom  we  crucify 
by  our  eins.  This  will  more  fiilly  apply  to 
the  tennination  of  other  pre&ces. 

The  original  usage  was  to  consecrate  the 
Eucharist  upon  the  paten,  which  was  very 
large ;  and  was  kept  upon  the  altar  not  only 
to  contain  what  served  for  the 


T,  about  twelve  hundred  years 
Have  paaaed  away  since  the  custom  hae 
been  mtroduced  of  consecrating  upon  the 
corporal,  and  then  the  paten  was  removed 
from  the  altar,  and  held  enveloped  in  - 
scarf  by  one  of  the  attendants,  until  it  w 
required  after  the  Lord's  prayer,  for  the  pt 
pose  of  breaking  the  host  upon  it.  Various 
customs  prevailed  regarding  the  person  who 
was  to  keep  it,  and  the  manner  m  which  -' 
was  to  be  Held ;  for  some  centuries  it  wi 
given  to  an  acolyth,  who  not  being  in  holy 
oider^  waa  not  permitted  to  touch  the 
■acred  vessels ;  but  like  the  sons  of  Caalh, 
(Num.  iv.  15.,)  held  it  enveloped;  sabse- 
quently  the  duly  was  given  to  a  sub-deacon, 
who,  though  in  holy  orders,  yet  continues  to 
wear  the  scarf  for  the  pnipoae  of  keeping 
this  sacred  vessel  clean  by  having  it  rolled 
in  this  veil. 

The  prayer  which  the  celebrant  recites, 
bowing  dovni,  after  having  covered  the 
chalice,  has  been  extracted  probably  from 
the  Mozarabic  Missal,  and  is  founded  upon 
Daniel  iii.  39,  40.  Then  raising  himself  to 
invoke  the  Lord,  and  looking  to  Heaven, 
whilst  he  invites  the  descent  of  the  sancti- 
fying Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghoet,  he  makes  the 
sign  oi  the  cross  over  the  oblation:  for 
though  the  great  work  that  is  to  be  per- 
formed, derives  its  effect  Irom  the  institution 
of  Him  who  died  upon  the  cross,  yet  the 
nniform  testimony  of  antiquity  assures  us, 
that  it  ia  the  Holy  Ghoat,  who  sanctifies  and 


ehanses  what  is  placed  upon  the  holy  table ; 
and  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  it 
was  by  The  Holy  Ghost,  Christ  offered  him- 
self unspotted  to  God,  to  cleanse  us  from 
dead  works.  (Heb.  ix.  14.) 

The  incense  is  now  put  into  the  censer 
and  blessed;  the  ofienngSj  the  altar,  and 
those  present  are  perfumed  in  due  order ;  to 
exhibit  to  each  proper  respect,  and  to  teach 
us  how  we  should  now  send  up  our  prayers 
before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  This 
mutual  homage  between  the  several  mem- 
bers, is  also  not  only  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  an  exhortation  to  prayer,  but  moreover, 
a  token  of  communion. 

The  celebrant  next  washes  his  Sogers  at 
the  comer  of  the  epistle,  not  merely  to  re- 
move any  impurity  that  might  have  been 
contracted  liom  the  censer,  out  as  an  ad- 
monition to  him,  how  necessaiy  it  is  to 
have  the  utmost  puri^  of  soul,  for  the 
solemn  service  in  which  he  is  to  be  en- 
gaged. St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  writing 
about  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  in* 
Hlmction  of  hie  neophytes,  or  newly  bapti- 
zed, upon  this  subject,  thus  addresses  them, 
(Caiech.  Mystagog.  v.)  "You  have  seen 
water  brought  by  the  deacon,  with  which 
the  ofliciaiing  priest,  and  the  other  priests 
who  stood  round  the  altar,  washed  their 
hands.  Do  you  think  that  was  done  for  the 
sake  of  bodily  cleanliness?  No  indeed,  for 
we  are  accustomed  to  enter  the  church 
puri&ed ;  so  that  we  have  no  filth,  but  are 
clean  and  pure :  but  this  washing  of  the 
hands  should  exhibit  to  us,  that  we  ought 
to  be  free  from  all  sin ;  for  as  our  deeds  are 
represented  by  our  hands,  it  has  the  signifi* 
cation,  when  we  wash  our  hands,  we 
cleanse  our  deeds."  He  then  refers  to  the 
prayer  from  the  psalms  as  given  below :  the 
same  is  taught  by  the  author  of  the  work 
on  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  attributed  to 
Denis  the  Areopagite.  (Cap.  73.)  The  cele- 
brant repeats  during  this  ablution  the  follow- 
ing seven  verses  of  the  Ps.  xxv.  "  I  will 
wash  roy  hands  amongst  the  innocent :  and 
will  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord ;  that  I  may 
hear  the  voice  of  thy  praise,  and  tell  of  aU 
thy  wondrous  works.  I  have  loved,  0  Lord, 
the  beauty  of  thy  house:  and  the  place 
where  thy  glory  dwelleth.  Take  not  away 
my  soul,  0  God,  with  the  wicked :  nor  my 
life  with  bloody  men :  in  whose  hands  are 
iniquities:  their  right  hand  ia  filled  with 
gifts.  But  as  for  me  I  have  walked  in  mine 
mnocence ;  redeem  me  and  have  mercy  on 
me.  My  foot  has  stood  in  the  direct  way: 
in  the  churches  I  will  bless  thee.  0  Lord." 
To  this  he  odds  the  Doiology  oi,  Gltny  be 
to  the  Father,  be. 

.Going  then  to  die  middle  of  the  altar,  the 
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celebrant  bowing  down,  with  hands  joined 
in  supplication,  prays  to  the  Holy  Trinity  to 
accept  the  BacrlGue,  which  is  about  to  be 
offered,  that  it  may  be  to  God  the  lestimony 
of  adoration,  that  it  may  redoand  to  the 
honour  of  the  eaiuts,  who  ate  with  Him  in 
Heaven,  and  conduce  to  the  salvatiou  of 
those  who  are  present,  and  of  all  the  church. 
He  also  now  beseeches  the  intercession  of 
the  sainlBj  (hen  kissing  Ihe  altar,  he  turns 
round  to  request  the  congregation  of  his 
brethren  to  pray  in  like  manner,  that  this 
sacrifice  may  prove  acceptable  to  Heaven, 


of  their  sincere  desire,  th^  it  may  he 
'  '      ■'      ■  'mighty,  lo  the  honour  ; 

1  holy  name,  and  not  only 


ceived  by  the  Almighty,  to  the  honour  and 
>rajse  of^his  own  holy  name,  and  not  onh 
o  their  benefit,  but  to  that  of  all  His  hoi' 


praise 

to  their  benefit,  but  to  that  of  all  His  holy 
church,  llie  prayer  which  rollowa  is  call- 
ed "  the  secret,"  because  it  is  said  in  a  low 
voice.  The  mystic  writers  tell  us,  the 
object  is  to  exhibit,  that  what  is  about  to 
lake  place  is  to  be  performed  by  that  divine 
power,  which  exceeds  the  understanding  of 
man.  The  tenor  of  the  prayer  corresponds 
lo  that  of  the  collect,  and  at  its  termination, 
the  words,  per  omnia  lacuia  laeaior'im.  are 
chaunted ;  to  give  the  people  notice  that  the 
prayer  baa  been  concluded,  and  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  answering,  Amen. 

The  celebrant  then  commences  the  pre- 
face, or  invitation  to  praise  God,  which  pre- 
cedes the  canon  or  principal  part  of  the 
litoigy.  This  invitation  is  chaunled.  Il  is 
preceded  by  the  usual  salutation  of  Domitwt 
vobitcum;  but  now,  having  the  offerings 
which  he  is  to  consecrate  before  him,  upon 
the  altar,  the  priest  does  not  turn  round: 
after  the  choir  answera,  he  inviles  the  con- 
gregation, fay  airtitm  corda,  to  lift  up  their 
Hearts;  they  answer  kabtmia  ad  Dmnimini, 
•'  We  have  them  to  the  Lord."  He  con- 
tinues to  lead  Uicm,  Graliat  aeatrtui  Domino 
Deo  wilro.  "Let  us  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord  our  God."  He  had  previously  lifted 
his  hands,  and  now  he  bows  his  head ;  they 
answer,  Dimum  etjtutum  at.  "  It  is  fit  and 
jun."  He  then  continues  to  chaunt  the  pte- 
tace,  commencing  with  the  declaration,  thai 
it  ia  truly  fit  and  lusL  becoming  and  useful, 
always,  and  in  all  places,  to  give  thanks  to 
God  for  his  blessings,  but  especially  on  the 
occasion  for  which  we  are  assembled ;  he 
then  describes  the  nature  of  the  ie^ival, 
and  the  dispositions  which  are  appropriate. 
Wherefore  he  calls  upon  them  to  render 
iheir  praises  through  Jesus  Christ  onr  Lord, 
nnitiiig  their  voices  in  humble  strains  witli 
the  anirelic  host,  who  sing,  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  &U  of  thy  glory !    HouQna  ia  the 


highest!  Blessed  is  he,  who  comes  in  the 
ime  of  the  Lord,  Hosanna  in  the  highest! 
The  celebrant  ceases  his  chaunt,  when 
3  arrives  at  the  tritagion  or  ihrice  holy, 
and  the  choir  continues  the  thrilling  etmin, 
which  the  enraptured  prophet  and  belovM 
evangel  ial  heard  inlheheavenlycourt'a  sra  all 
bell,  by  its  tinkling,  gives  notice,  m  some 
churches,  to  the  assembly,  thai  the  moat 
solemn  canon  is  about  to  coraroence,  eo 
thai  they  may  redouble  their  allenlioo. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  moment  also  to  reflect 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  great  Victim  of  re- 
concilialion  in  Jerusalem,  wheo  the  multi- 
tude look  branches  of  palm-lrees,  and  went 
forth  to  meet  him  and  cried,  Hosanna. 
blessed  is  he  ihat  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  (John  xii.)  The  deacon,  who 
stood  behind  the  celebrant  durinig  the 
hymn,  now  eoes  up  to  remain  at  his  ude, 
and  lo  assist  him. 

That  portion  of  the  liturgy  which  sne- 
ceeds  is  called  al  present  ihe  "canon;" 
the  meanins  of  this  word  is  "  a  rule,"  and 
il  is  applicaole  to  these  prayers, — b«»ii«e, 
however  the  others  might  vary,  this  scarce- 
ly differed  in  the  several  churcnes,  and  few 
changes  have  been  made  in  it  from  the 
earliest  epoch  of  our  religion.  Those  made 
previouB  to  the  time  of  Sl  Gfego^r  the 
Great,  were  comparatively  trifling;  and 
since  his  day  il  has  continued,  during  up- 
wards of  twelve  hundred  years,  altogether 
unchan^^ed.  Pope  Vigiliu^,  about  the  year 
540,  called  it  the  "  canonical  prayer."  In- 
nocenl  I.,  about  140  yeaie  earlier,  gives  it 
the  same  name  that  Sl.  Auguslin  used  when 
mentioning  it  about  the  year  430,  and  whii^ 
Cyprian  gave  it  about  250,  viz.,  "  the  pray- 
er''by  excellence.  In  BcapitularrofChafle- 
macne,  in  789,  it  is  denominated  the  "  Mis- 
sal.'' A  council  at  York,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Celestine  III.,  about  1 195,  stylos  it.  "  the 
secret  of  the  Mass.''  And  one  at  Oxforil,  in 
the  ponlificale  of  Honorius  III.,  about  1913, 
gives  it  the  name  of  the  "canon  of  the 
Maes;"  several  veiy  ancient  writers  call  it 
the  prayer  at  or  "  during  the  action."  Re- 
ferences to  the  phraseoloffy,  as  wa  now 
have  it.  are  found  in  several  very  early  ao- 
thors,  amongst  whom  are  St.  Ambroee,  Si- 
Oplatus  of  Mileri,  and  others  who  wioie  id 
the  fourth  century  A  number  of  irrefraga- 
ble critical  iiUernal  evidences  canj  bock 


fully  within  bounds,  when  it  informed  1 
that  il  was  a  compilation  of  the  words  of 
the  Saviour^  the  traditions  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  institutions  of  some  holy  pontiSi>. 

The  discipline  in  the   first  ages  of  lb* 
chnroh  leganling  the  aecmt,  praTOOtad  its 
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being  redaced  to  writing^  but  a  laott  re- 
markable Binularity  prevails  in  the  liturgies 
of  the  several  early  rilen,  which  evinces 
that  Ibej  must  have  been  derived  from  a. 


The  cuBtom  which  slill  prevails  of  re- 
citing the  canon  in  a  lov  voice,  so  a^  not 
to  be  heard  by  the  people,  thus  givin"  lo 
understand  that  the  cttange  which  ie  eflect- 
ed  in  the  bread  and  wine  ia  the  cfTecl  of 
the  invisible  and  imperceptible  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  has  been  derived  from 
very  ancient  times.  This  reason  has  been 
given  by  several  aathora  during  euiveeding 


heaven  at  the  commencement,  when 
vokes  the  most  clement  Father  to  receive 
lh«  gifts  about  to  be  ofiered;  then  bowing 
down  he  makes  his  supplication,  and  kjiiaes 
(he  altar,  previously  to  makirw  thrice  the 
sign  of  the  croas  over  the  offerings.  He 
then  entreats  that,  these  may  be  receive<l 
for  the  whole  church,  especially  for  her 
visible  head,  the  Pope— then  for  the  bishop 
of  the  diocesB,  in  some  places,  for  rh[>  tem- 
poial  rulers,  and  all  adherents  to  ihe  ortho- 
dox and  apostolic  faith.  He  then  begs  of 
the  Almighty  in  a  special  manner  lo  regartl 
sorae  livmg  persons  whom  he  particularly 
recommends;  amongst  them  are  his  imme- 
diate benefactors:  he  concludes  by  ihe  re- 
comroendation  of  all  pre«ent,  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  devoiion,  of  which  ihe 
Lord  alone  can  judge ;  for  ho  only  can 
search  the  reins  and  the  heart.  Calling 
then  to  mind  the  saints,  who,  released  from 
ihoir  bodies,  are  in  celestial  glorj-  with  the 
Lord,  he  brings  before  ihe  divine  v 
we  not  only  communicate  with  ihi 
doctrine  to  which  they  adhered,  but  that 
we  hold  their  names,  theii  virtues,  and  their 
memorials  or  relics  in  veneration,  and  trust 
much  to  the  aid  which  we  expect  from 
their  prayers  and  merit?;  through  Christ, 
their  Lord  and  ours. 

From  the  beginning  il  was  usual  to  have 
in  the  church  dypticH, — iLat  is,  parchments 
or  tablets  with  two  folds,  bo  as  to  make 
three  columns, — and  the  names  of  three 
cta«seE  of  persons  were  inscribed  upon 
.  these  tablets.  First,  the  Apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs, of  whom  ihe  church,  under  the  con- 
viction that  no  one  could  exhibit  greatei 
love  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend 
(John  IV-  131,  believed  they  died  in  that 
charity,  which  secured  to  them  an  imme- 
diate passage  to  the  realms  of  blisa-  These 
names  were  read  in  the  aaaemblies  of  the 
faiihrol,  when  they  congregated  round  the 
holy  altar,  not  to  pray  for  those  named;  for, 
aa  Sl  Augiutin  writes  (in  tract.  74,  in  Jo< 


nem],  "Thus,  at  the  table  of  the  Lord 
3  do  not  commemorate  the  mart™,   aa 
i  do  Others  that  rest  in  peace,  bo  mat  we 
may  pray  for  them, — but   rather  that  tbey 
~  ~  ay  pray  for  us,  il^t  we  should  follow  in 
Bir  footsteps."   These  saints  were  brought 
ider  the  divine    observation,   upon    the 
me  principle  as  the  Israelites  so  rrequent- 
ly  brought  tneir  deceased  patriarchs  before 
uie  LonI,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  act 
towards  the  Christian  flock  as  he  did   to- 
wards Jerusalem  when  it  was  threatened 
by  Sennechnrib,  (4  Kings  xix.  34.)     "  And 
I  will  protect  this  city,  and  will  save  it  for 
y  own  sake,  and  for  David  my  servant's 
ke." 

Upon  another  column  were  inscribed  [he 
^mes  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  peace 
communion  of  the  church,  leaving  in- 
deed hope,  but  not  assurance,  of  their  being 
acceptable ;  but  yet,  as  they  might  be  liable 
to  temporal  punishment,  though  released 
from  the  guill  of  sin,  and  freed  from  the 
danger  of  eternal  pain,  or  by  reason  of 
Icttaer  sins  not  fully  repented  of,  being  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  they  shared  in  her  com- 
munion, and  might  be  aided  by  her  pray- 
ers ;  so  that,  throuch  the  merits  of  the  Sa- 
viour, and  the  suflrages  of  their  brethren, 
their  afflictions  might  be  diminbhed  either 
as  lo  its  intensity,  or  duration,  or  perhaps 
both,  in  that  state  of  purgalion  in  which 
they  were  detained  imtil  tfieir  penalty  was 
fully  paid,  or  the  divine  mercy  was  extend- 
ed. The  doctrine  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  of  all  true  believers  frem  the  beginning, 
on  ibis  point,  was  that  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  always  held ;  and  she  has  fol- 
lowed, in  this  respect,  the  discipline  which 
came  from  her  foundera,  and  which  is  sim- 
ilar lo  what  the  ctuldren  of  Abraham  de- 
rived from  their  great  progenitors. 

The  Jewish  people  continue,  even  at  this 
day,  the  habit  of  observing  peculiar  solem- 
nity of  prayer  for  their  brethren  on  the  day 
of  their  decease,  or  that  of  theil  interment, 
on  the  third  day,  on  the  seventh,  on  the 
thirtieth,  and  on  the  anniversary.  This 
lie  clearly  did  not  borrow  from  Catho- 
(who,  it  is  asserted,  made  this  "fond 
invention''  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages)  the  religious  customs  which  ih'ey 
thus  observe.  They  trace  back  thin  belief 
and  practice  to  the  revelations  made  even 
before  the  Lord  called  their  &thers  from 
Egypt,  to  give  them  his  new  inatiliitions 
u^n  Sinai.  They  find  examples  in  Gene- 
sis i,  10,  where  the  children  of  Jacob  cele- 
brated Ihe  exequies  of  seven  days,  not  with 
the  mere  grief  of  the  uninstructed,  for  they 
were  not  sorrowful  even  as  others  who  bad 
no  hope  (1  Theas.  iv.  12) ;  so  the  obsetT- 
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snce  of  the  >liii3y  ^y^  ^eia  exhibited  in 
Numb.  XX.  30.  Inis  nalioD  has  ain-ays  ob- 
serveil  the  annivereftricB  by  prayer ;  and 
Btill,  though  ltd  sacrifices  have  ceased,  and 
it  is  no  longer  in  their  power  to  have  them 
ofTered,  as  the  valiant  Judas  procured  (2 
Maccab.  lii.  43),  yet  ihey  preserve  the 
practice  as  far  as  ihev  are  able ;  and  there- 
fore ihey  have,  on  iDeir  yearly  day  of  ex- 
piation, offerings  and  prayers  for  the  dead. 
All  ihe  Christian  liturgies  had,  from  the  be- 
ginning, prayers  for  those  thus  deceased : 
for,  as  Si.  John  Chn-soatom  observes  (Hc- 
"*,  ad  pop.  Aniioch),  "  It  was  not  vaii 


ily 
regulate'd  by  the  Apo'sdea,  ihal  the  Iremeii- 
douB  mysteries,  commemoration  should  be 
made  of  the  dead.".  And  St.  Augustin  in- 
forms us,  in  book  9  of  his  confeMions,  that 
hie  mother,  when  she  found  herself  dying 
near  Oslia,  requested  that  she  should  be  ; 
remembered  at  the  holy  altar;  and  in  many  ; 
passages  of  his  works,  this  yreat  doctor  of' 
the  church  informs  us,  aa  ha  does  in  Ser- 1 
mon  3a,  de  verb  aposl..  "The  whole  I 
church  observes  this,  which  has  come 
down  from  our  fathers,  that,  for  those  who  < 
have  died  in  the  communion  of  the  bodv  ] 
and  blood  of  Christ,  prayers  should  be  of- . 
fered  when  comraem oration  is  made  of 
them  at  their  proper  place  during  the  Eacri- 
fice,  and  also  that  commemoration  should 
be  otherwise  offered  on  their  behalf." 
Hub,  die  saints  were  prayed  to,  the  olfaers 
were  prayed  for.  The  only  difference  thai  is 
found  in  this  respect  between  the  churches 
is,  thai  upon  some  dyplics  the  same  names 
are  found  upon  difierent  columns.  This, 
however,  is  easily  explained,  as  is  also  that 
of  the  names  in  difierenl  churches  not  being 
always  the  same. 

The  third  column  contained  the  names  of 
the  living.  Amongst  these,  that  of  ibe  Pope 
was  first,  then  that  of  the  immediate  bishop, 
some  of  the  other  prelates  in  the  same  pro- 
vince occasionally,  freouenUy  that  of  the 
emperor  or  king,  and  toose  of  remarkable 
benefactors. 

During  the  first  eight  or  ten  centuries,  it 
was  UHLtal  for  the  deacon  to  read  those 
names  at  the  proper  time ;  and  if  any  of  the 
living  had  been  excommunicated,  his  name 
was  omitted:  this  was  called  striking  him 
out  of  the  drptics.  At  this  part  of  the  ca- 
non which  has  been  observed  upon,  and 
which  is  called  the  first  memento,  the  list 
of  the  living  was  read  first;  that  of  the 
saints  was  read  in  the  prayer  afterwards. 
The  first  person  who  struck  ue  name  of  the 
Pope  iiom  the  list,  according  to  Niceohorus, 
was  ACacius  of  Constantinople,  wna  ex- 
punged the  name  of  Pope  Felix  II.  Dios- 
coruB,  of  Alexandria,  woo  wu  the  great 


of  the  Eutf  chian  heresy,  itnick 
of  Leo  the  Great  from  the  dyptics 
of  his  church,  as  did  the  several  onenial 
bishops  who  persecuted  Athanasius,  and 
embracing  the  Arian  heresy  left  the  com- 
munion of  Pope  Julius.  These  were  pre- 
decessors of  Felix,  so  that  we  must  suppose 
Nicephoru.'t  in  staling  that  it  was  first  done 
by  Acacius,  intended  to  confine  his  mean- 
ing to  Constantinople.  The  Pope's  name 
was,  however,  subsequently  restored  in  that 
church.  The  Emperor,  Conslantine  Pogo- 
natus  wrote  to  the  holy  father  at  the  lime 
of  the  sixth  general  council,  that  he  Blrenu- 
oueily  opposed  an  effort  that  was  there  made 
to  erase  the  name  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
It  was,  however,  expunged  when  Photios 
made  his  great  separation,  in  which,  unfor- 
tunately, the  larger  portion  of  the  Greek; 
joined  their  schismatical  leaders. 

The  names  of  the  saints  retained  at  pre- 
sent in  the  canon,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
principal  and  most  ancient,  10  which  is 
added  the  general  expression  of  all  thy 
saints  "by  whose  prayers  and  merits,  we 
beg  thee  to  grant,  that  in  all  things  we  may 
be  strengthened  by  thine  aid  through  the 
,  same  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen," 
,  Then  spreading  his  hands  over  the  obla- 
I  tion  in  like  manner  as  it  was  usual  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  victim,  (Levil.  ir.,  viii.)  and 
looking  forward  to  wnat  is  soon  to  be  upon 
the  altar,  the  celebrant  praTS  that  receiving 
the  victim,  with  which,  by  this  rile,  he 
idendfies  himself  and  the  congr^adon,  on 
whose  behalf  he  makes  the  offering,  the 
Almighty  would  accept  it  for  an  atonement, 
that  he  would  dispose  our  days  in  peace, 
save  us  from  damnation,  and  place  us 
amongst  his  elect.  Venerable  Bede  informs 
us,  in  his  history  of  England  (lib.  ii.  c.  i.). 
that  it  was  Gregory  the  Great  who  added 
(ho  words  of  these  three  last  petitions. 


lid.  perhaps,  be  well  here  to  explain 
}t  those  wHio  are  not  fully  acquainted 


Itw  ,. 
briefly  for  th'ose  vtho  are  not  fully  acquainted 
with  il,  our  doctrine  regarding  tne  eucbari»- 
tic  sacrifice,  otherwise  it  will  be  imposeible 
for  them  lo  form  a  correct  notion  of  the 
ceremonial  itself  One  of  our  chief  mis- 
fortunes in  this  and  similar  cases,  is  that  the 
great  body  of  our  separated  brelhren  form 
very  strange  ideas  of  our  belief;  they  in 
most  cases  attribute  to  us  what  we  eiiher 
condemn  as  untrue,  or  reject  as  abeuid.  li 
is,  indeed,   difiicult  for  many  uf  them   lo 

K score  accurate  uiformation ;  and  it  haf 
en  frequenJy  found  that  they  who  were 
most  in  error,  were  those  who  imagiDed 
themselves  best  acquainted  with  our  tenets. 
In  the  doctrinal  eiplanuioue  scatlei«d 
through  this  little  compilation,  there  is  nei- 
ther oppattwuty  nor  room  for  qiiaiiiiun  out 
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the  eTidence  bj  which  they 
The  reader  muet  not,  therefore,  imagine 
them  to  be  vindications,  for  they  scarcely 
even  deserve  the  name  of  brief  and  imper- 1 
feet  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Ca-  i 
tholio  Chmtsh.  ■  | 

Beapecting  the  articles  tindei  considers- 1 
lion :  in  the  fiiEt  place,  Catholics  believe  in 
the  real  presence  bv  virtue  of  transubstan- ! 
tiatioa;  and,  secondly,  they  believe  that  the  ' 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  thus  made  pre- 1 
sent,  sie  truly  offered  in  sacrifice,  on  oui 
behalf. 

Upon  the  first  point:  they  deny  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  present  in  its  natural  mode 
of  exialence,  though  they  believe  it  to  be 
really,  truly,  and  substantially  present.  To 
make  this  distinction  clear,  we  shall  have 
recourse  to  St  Paul,  ()  Cor.  zv.  3G,  and  the 
following  verses.)  Here  the  Apostle  treats  j 
of  the  resurrection  from  death.  It  is  a  tenet  I 
of  the  Christian  Church,  learned  from  God  ! 
by  revelation,  (for  no  reasoning  could  lead  j 
to  the  discovery,)  that  all  men  should  rise  j 
in  the  same  identical  bodies  which  were 
theiiB  durine  their  mortal  pilgrimage  j  the 
bodies  in  which  they  shall  arise  will  be 
trul^,  really,  and  suDstantially  the  same 
ivhich  they  had  before  death.  Yet  shall 
they  be  changed  in  their  modeof  existence; 
"  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  shall  rise  a 
^iritual  body."  (v.  44.)  That  is,  though 
its  identity  will  continue,  its  manner  of  sub- 
sisting shall  be  changed  :  its  attributes  and 
Jualities  will  not  be  such  as  they  were 
uring  its  natural  and  mortal  state,  but  shall 
resemble  those  of  spirit.  Consonant  to  this 
is  the  testimony  of  the  Saviou*  himself. 
(Matt.  xzii.  30  i  Mark  xii.  25;  Luke  ii.  36.) 
■'  In  the  resurrection  ihey  shall  be  as  the 
angels  of  God  in  Heaven.''  They  shall  be 
DO  longer  subject  to  the  laws,  that  regard 
bodies  in  their  natural  mode  of  existence, 
but  shall  be  governed  by  those  peculiar  to 
the  spiritualized  stale  to  which  they  shall 
have  passed.  To  argue  respecting  bodies 
ic  this  new  state,  as  subject  to  the  natural 
la. we  made  for  their  previous  circumstances, 
would  resemble  the  absurdity  of  him  who 
diould  undertake  to  bind  an  angel  with  a 
cord,  or  lock  up  a  seraph  in  a  duogeon. 

Catholics  know  that  Christ  arose  from  the 
dead;  they  of  course  believe  that  his  bod^ 
\b  no  loiiger  in  its  natural,  but  is  now  in  this 
spiritualized  mode  of  existence]  they  know 
of  DO  absurdity  more  ridiculous,  than  to 
argue  respecting  this,  as  if  it  were  subject 
to  the  laws  which  govern  those  bodies  that 
are  merely  in  their  natural  stale.  They  ob- 
serve facta  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume, 
which  prove  beyond  all  question  the  folly 
of  any  effitit  to  ap^y  those  princi^des  to  the 
TOU  lu.  S3 


tered  the  chamber  in  which  the  disciples 
were,  though  the  passage  to  it  was  closed, 
and  he  must,  therefore,  have  carried  his 
body,  which  was  previously  outside  of  the 
material  which  enclosed  the  roora,  through 
the  same  substance  to  the  interior  apartment 
where  the  brethren  were  assembled.  A 
similar  fact  is  related  in  verse  36,  of  the 
same  chapter. 

Caihohcs  also  believe,  that  though  tho 
Almighty  has  established  general  laws  by 


which  bodies  produce  upon 
nresaions  wbicn  we  call  their  appearances: 
id  for  wise  purposes  has  ordamed  th^  si- 


milar  bodies  shaE  have  similar  appearance^; 
and,  generally  speaking,  that  the  same  body 
shall  have  the  same  appearance,  still  these 
laws  are  not  so  uniform  and  constant,  as 
not  to  adroit  of  some  exceptions.  But  snp- 
posiog  no  ordinary  exception ;  they  believe 
that  the  Creator  who  made  those  laws,  has 
power,  when  he  thinks  proper,  by  a  special 
interference,  to  except  one  or  more  bodies 
.  _  ition ;  still  the 
and  reasonable  to  conside 
full  force,  until  they  shall  have  unquestiona- 
ble evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  eicep- 
However^  if  such  evidence  be  ad- 
duced, they  believe  it  would  be  then  as  un- 
reasonable to  assert  that  the  excepted  case 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  law,  as  it 
would  be,  previously  to  having  this  evi- 
dence, to  deny  the  operation  of  the  law 
itself.  Thus  they  know  that  when  we  have 
the  testimony  of  our  senses  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Uving  man,  it  is  proper  upon  the 
general  principle  to  suppose  that  a  man  is 
present,  and  therefore  Abraham  reasonably 
concluded  (Gen.  xviii.  2),  that  he  met  hu> 
man  beings  to  whom  he  extended  his  hos- 
pitalitv.  Lot  and  the  men  of  Sodom  rea- 
sonablv  believed  (Gen.  lix.  1,  6,  10),  that 
they  luN^uman  beings  in  their  city,  and 
Josue  (v.  ISl  reasonably  supposed  that  he 
saw  and  spoke  with  a  man;  yet  in  those, 
and  many  similar  instances,  the  anKetic 
substance,  in  exception  to  the  general  law. 
really  had,  by  the  exertion  of  snpemamial 
power,  the  appearance  of  a  human  body; 
and  Abraham,  Lot,  and  Josue  would  hare 
acted  agiunst  every  principle  of  reason,  had 
they,  when  they  received  evidence  that 
these  cases  were  exceptions,  still  insiBted 
that  because  the  appearance  was  that  of 
man,  men  and  not  angels  were  present 
But  had  they  the  testimony  of  God  himself 
for  the  fact,  that  he  placeo  the  angeUo  sub- 
stance under  the  human  appearance,  and 
notwithstanding  this,  had  mey  obstinately 
insiBted  that  su(^  could  not  be  the  case,  for 
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that  the  suhBtanoe  miut  always  correspond 
with  the  appearance;  their  unbelief  and 
oppositioD  would  deserve  to  be  called  bj  a 
name  more  ationg  than  mere  f<^y  or  ab- 

CauiolicB  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  could, 
eren  before  the  reeiUTection,  g[ive  to  his 
body  those  qualities  which  it  exhibited  after 
he  arose  hom  the  dead ;  and  not  only  do 
they  rest  this  belief  upon  his  attribute  of 
omnipotence,  but  they  nave  it,  sustained  by 
th«  evidence  of  his  transfiguration,  related 
in  Matt,  xviii. ;  Mark  ij. ;  Luite  ix.  28.  They 
also  believe  that  by  means  of  this  body  he 
could  produce  npon  the  senses  of  the  be- 
holder such  impressions  as  he  might  judge 
proper;  and  that  his  aimple  word  woiild  be 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  an  exception  to 
the  eeneral  operation  of  any  law.  They 
can,  merefore,  perceive  no  difiiculty  in  be- 
lieving, that  he  could  ffive  bis  spinlualized 
body  ue  appearance  of  bread ;  but  they  do 
not  consider  it  woald  be  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  be  did  so,  until  they  should  have 
nnquestionable  evidence  of  the  fact.  His 
simple  declaration  would,  however,  be  suf- 
ficient to  establish  its  tnith. 

Substances  are  said  to  be  fully  changed, 
when  one  with  its  proper  appearance,  comes 
in  place  of  another,  so  that  neither  substance 
nor  appearance  remains  the  same.  Appear- 
ances are  changed  when  the  sub^nce, 
remaining  unaltered,  produces  a  different 
impression  upon  the  senses  of  the  observer, 
from  what  it  previously  did.  Transubstan- 
tiation  is  when  the  substance  is  wholly 
changed,  but  the  impressions  upon  the 
senses  of  the  observer  are  e.>:act]y  the  same 
as  they  had  been,  previously  to  the  altera- 
tion. Thus  we  believe,  that  before  the 
consecration,  the  bread  and  wine  are  really 
present  under  their  proper  appearances 
upon  the  altar :  but  that  at  the  consecration, 
by  the  power  of  God,  by  the  injlilution  of 
C!nriBt,  through  the  operadon  o^lhe  Holy 
Ghofat,  by  the  ministry  of  the  celebrant,  the 
substances  of  the  bread  and  wine  are  alto- 

C'ler  changed,  and  the  substances  of  the 
y  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  produced  in 
their  place,  and  these  last  excite  upon  the 
senses  of  the  observer,  exactly  the  same 
impressions  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  former  substances,  had  uiey 
■till  continued,  and  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  in  the  same  manner.  Transub- 
Btantiation  is  therefore,  a  change  of  sub- 
stance without  any  change  of  appearance. 

lliough  it  would  seem  to  be  inconsistent 
with  our  principles  of  natural  philosophy  to 
assert  dkat  any  body  could,  at  one  and  the 
same  moment,  be  whole  and  entire  at  sere- 
ral  p<nntB  of  space ;  yet  it  is  beUeved  tlut, 


even  supposing  the  full  troth  of  thoee  prin- 
ciples, no  difficulty  can  arise  thetefrom  in 
the  present  instance :  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  apply  only  lo  bodies  in  their 
natural  state  of  eiislence ;  which  is  not  the 
ease  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  encfaariBt: 
becanse  also,  mis  body  is  now  endoired 
with  the  qualities  of  spirit,  of  whose  rela- 
tion to  space,  if  any,  we  are  totally  ignorant, 
save  that  we  know  One  Spirit  who  is  whcde 
and  entire  at  every  imagiuable  point  He 
fills  all  space  by  his  immensity,  and  yet  he 
leaves  roorn  for  all  creatures;  be  is  eveiy- 
where,  and  yet,  though  umple  and  im- 
mense, he  is  as  it  were  multiplied  by  his 
entire  perfection  in  every  spot  of  the  ani- 
verse.  We  also  know  that  created  spirits 
manifest  their  conespondence  to  certain 
points  of  space,  without  being  circumscribed 
as  bodies  are  in  this  mortal  state,  so  as  not 
to  be  found  without  those  points.  And  St. 
Augustin  savB  of  the  htiman  soul,  that  not 
only  is  it  whole  and  entire  throughout  the 
bony,  but  it  is  whole  and  entire  thronah 
each  and  every  part  thereof.  And  in  the 
third  place,  we  nave  manifest  scriptttial 
evidence  oi  the  fact,  that  the  Saviour  after 
his  resurrection  was  in  at  least  two  distinct 
places  at  the  same  moment.  Our  seponued 
brethren  have  objected  to  us  that  it  was  im- 
possible Christ  should  be  present  in  the 
eucharist,  because  St.  Pelar  declared  (Acts. 
iii.  2],)  that  he  must  remun  in  heaven 
"  until  the  time  of  the  restitulioa  of  all 
things."  We  freely  assent  to  the  conect- 
ness  of  the  exposition  so  far  as  it  declare« 
that  Jesus  Christ  in  his  resuscitated  flesh 
remains4n  heaven,  for  evnr  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  (Heb.  x.  12.)  But  we 
are  also  informed  in  the  same  book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  ix.1  that  he  ap- 

Kared  to  St.  Paul  on  lius  eartn  on  the  road 
Iween  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  whilst 
he  was  also  in  heaven,  (v.  17,  oh.  xxri.  16.) 
The  apostle  shows  that  it  was  not  a  men 
spiritual  vision,  for  he  founds  up<Hi  thi« 
bodily  exhibition,  the  ar^menl  of  the  tnnfa 
and  reality  of  (be  Saviour's  resuiiection. 
(1  Cor.  IV.  8.) 

The  only  question  now  remairung  reeanb 
the  fact  of^Christ's  declaration  that  his  bodf 
would  be  really  present  in  the  encharisL 
Upon  this  point  the  evidence  that  might  be 
adduced  is  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  it  is 
of  the  most  conmeive  description.  Bid 
this  is  not  the  place  for  its  display.  One  cr 
two  observations  however  may  be  p«^ 
mitted.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  admittea  by 
all  that  he  declared  (John  vi.  52,)  "Tbe 
bread  which  1  will  give,  is  my  flesh  for  the 
life  of  the  world,  and  that  (v.  53)  the  Jews 
therefore  strove  amongst  tnemBelvee,  aay- 
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ing,  How  oaa  this  man  me  as  hia  flesh  to 
eat^  Then  Jesus  laid  to  tnem,  Amen,  amen, 
1  saf  unto  you,  except  you  eat  of  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood  you 
shall  not  hava  life  in  yon.  He  that  eateth 
mjr  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
ererlaating  life,  and  I  will  laise  him  up  at 
the  last  day;  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed."  A  number 
of  his  disciples  who  ceitainly  eouldi  see  no 
difficnlty  in  hia  giving  them  bread  to  eat, 
and  wine  to  drink,  and  calling  these,  em- 
blems of  hia  body  and  blood,  would  not 
believe  that  he  could  perform  what  he  pro- 
mised, and  left  him:  others  imagined  that 
they  were  to  eat  his  flesh  in  its  natural  state 
of  eiiaience,  and  their  mistake  was  cor- 
rected,  (63  and  64,)  for  the  dead  flesh  of 
his  mangled  body  was  not  what  he  was  to 
give ;  but  that  body  in  its  spiritualized  state, 
united  with  his  soul  and  divinity,  such  as 
he  would  bear  at  the  time  of  his  ascension 
to  that  heaven  where  he  was  before.  It  is 
also  universally  admitted,  that  an  the  night 
that  ha  was  betraved,  he,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  promise,  sat  aown  with  his  Aposdes; 
(Mutt.  xxri.  26.)  «  whilst  they  were  at  sup- 
per, Jesus  took  bread  uid  blessed,  and 
broke  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said : 
Take  ye  and  eat:  this  is  my  body.  And 
taking  the  chalice  he  gave  thanks,  and  gave 
to  them  saying;  Drink  ye  all  of  this:  for 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament 
which  shall  be  shed  for  many  unto  remis- 
sion of  sins."  The  obvious  meaning  of 
these  passages,  and  of  sevenl  similar  to 
(hem  is,  that  under  the  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine  he  Rave  his  body  and  blood  to 
bis  Apostles.  It  is  also  clear  and  unques- 
tioned that  he  gave  to  them  power  to  do 
what  he  had  done.  Of  course  the  entire 
question  will  be  resolved  by  ascertaining 
what  he  did.  The  only  dimeulty  ngamat 
admitting  the  Catholic  doctrine,  is  found  in 
its  alleged  imposaibilitT.  Taking  the  divine 
power  into  account,  from  what  we  have 
before  seen,  this  diflioulty  vanishes:  and 
all  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  doctrine, 
for  certainly  the  Saviour  would  not,  on  the 
most  important  and  solemn  occasion,  use 
words  calculated  to  mislead,  when  he  fore- 
saw that  out  of  respect  to  his  aaihority,  the 
great  mass  of  Chiietians  would  construe 
tDOse  expressions  in  their  plain  and  obvious 
meaning.  But  if  we  could  ascertain  the 
fact,  of  what  the  fiiat  Christians  believed  to 
be  the  nature  of  the  encharist,  all  doubts 
respecting  the  meaning  of  hie  words  would 
be  at  an  end ;  because  they  who  lived 
with  the  Apostles,  must  have  teamed  fn)m 
tbem  exactly  what  they  were  taught  by 
Christ.     The  Mowing  is ^ 


simple  and  easy  mode  of  resolving  this 


T,!., 


. period  of  the  unfortunate  religioiu 

divisions  which  occurred  in  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  centoiy,  all  the  churches  of 
Christendom  professed  the  doctrine  of  tiaiw 
anbaiantiBtion.  No  person  can  seriously 
question  this  fact.  This  must  then  have 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  first  Christians,  or 
else  it  must  have  been  subBlitnted  for  a  dit 
feient  and  prior  doctrine.  Before  asserting 
with  any  justice  that  such  a  substituliiHi 
was  made,  it  is  reauisite  to  show  not  only 
what  the  previous  nootrine  was,  but  alao  to 
exhibit  when,  and  how  the  substitution  oc- 
curred. An  eflbrt  has  been  made  to  do  so 
by  exhibiting  a  decree  of  a  council  held  in 
the  Church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran  in  the 
year  1215,  by  which  it  is  pretended  the  doc- 
trine of  tiansubfltantialion  was  established. 
In  the  first  place,  no  decree  or  canon  of 
thu  council  bears  upon  the  question.  And 
not  only  did  all  the  membeis  of  the  Latin 
Church  previously  hold  the  doolrine,  but  it 
waa  also  held  by  the  Greeks;  not  only  by 
those  in  communion  with  Rome,  but  by 
those  who  had  been  separated  from  her, 
and  vimlently  opposed  to  her  during  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  years  before  that 
council  was  held.  They  did  not  receive  it 
&om  the  Latins,  but  as  thev  asserted,  it 
□ame  to  them  from  their  fatnera,  who  in- 
formed them  also,  that  it  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Chrysostoma,  theBaaila,  theGregoija, 
and  all  their  other  great  witnesMS  in  the 
preceding  agea,  ana  that  through  them  it 
had  been  derived  from  the  AposUes.  Thus 
it  was  clear  that  it  was  the  general  doclrioo 
of  the  church  in  the  ninth  century,  when 
this  unfortunate  Greek  aeparation  occurred. 
Another  eflbrt  was  made  to  fix  the  period 
of  its  introduction  in  the  eighth  cenlnry, 
about  the  time  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice, 
when  the  Greeks  and  Latins  being  united, 
the  error  might  have  insinuated  itself  into 
both  churches  &ora  a  common,  contaminated 
source.  But  at  this  epoch  tne  millions  of 
Eutychians  who  abounded  in  the  Eaat,  had 
been  separated  from  the  parent  church,  and 
bitterly  opposed  thereto  smce  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  cenmry,  and  they  always  held  the 
doctrine  of  transubslantiation,  and  declared 
that  at  the  period  of  their  condemnation  at 
Chalcedon,  in  451,  it  was  the  only  one 
known  amongst  Christiana  as  having  come 
from  the  Apostles.  Twenty  years  before 
this  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Nestoriue  and 
his  adhereniB  were  condemned  at  Kphesus, 
and  the  antipathy  and  hatred  which  they 
bore  to  the  Entychiaus,  was  equalled  only 
by  the  animosit^  of  the  latter  BRaioel  them : 
yet  the  Neaionans  united  wild  the  Euty- 
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ohians  and  ihe  Greeks,  in  teetifTiRg  that 
during  the  fouT  ages  that  precedea  their 
separation  from  the  church,  no  other  doc- 
trine on  this  subject  was  h^rd  of,  but  that 
in  which  all  were  united.  Of  course  it  is 
evident  thai  it  could  not  have  been  a,  noTelty 
introduced  in  the  eighth  century,  for  it  at 
least  was  the  nniveisBl  belief  in  the  fifth 
age.  The  Macedonians,  who  were  con- 
demned &6y  years  before  the  Nestoriau 
hereajr.  and  the  Arians,  who  were  separated 
&om  the  church  about  sixty  years  before 
the  censure  of  Macedonius  in  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  united  in  the  same  testi- 
mony. AU  these  various  sects  indeed  pro- 
claimed that  the  church  in  communion  with 
the  Pope  erred;  but  they  each  condemned 
the  peculiar  errors  of  the  others;  yet  eJI 
miited  in  declaring  that  our  doctrine  of 
tfansabatantiBtion  vba  held  by  the  first 
Christians,  leceired  br  them  from  the 
Apostles,  delivered  to  them  by  Christ,  and 
contained  in  the  Scriptures.  We  may  ex- 
lend  the  principle  to  a  number  of  preceding 
separatista,  who  bore  similar  testimony,  and 
thus  arrive  at  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles. 
But  let  US  ask  the  reason  of  such  unanimity 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  at 
this  lime,  bo  soon  after  the  death  of  the  De- 
loved  Evanzelist  ?  It  was  cleariy  because 
no  efibrt  had  been  made  to  change  what  all 
bad  received  from  the  Apostles,  and  what 
was  uniformly  believed  in  all  the  churches 
Irom  Britain  to  the  Ganges,  from  Scyihia  to 
Ethiopia.  Had  any  such,  efibit  been  made, 
we  should  have  been  informed  thereof,  and 
of  its  consequences,  by  the  historiana  who 
have  transmitted  to  us  the  particulars  of  so 
many  petty  disputes,  of  so  many  obscure 
sect-makeis.  We  have  the  enumeration  of 
heresies  by  St.  Epiphanias,  and  he  gives  us 
no  statement  of  any  change  of  ancient  doc- 
trine upon  this  head.  We  have  indeed  the 
testimony  of  one  ancient  writer,  who  exhi- 
bits to  us  the  phantasmatics  as  denying; 
consequentially,  the  realilv  of  Christ's  pre- 
sence. We  are  told  that  they  did  not  aamit 
either  the  eucharist  or  oblarions,  because 
they  denied  that  the  body  of  Christ  could 
be  there,  for  they  asserted  that  he  had  no 
real  body,  but  a  phantasmatic  appearance. 
Were  there  any  other  abenation,  we  should 
also  have  the  testimony.  But  none  is  to  be 
seen.  Catholics  are  taught  that  their  belief 
muEt  be  founded  upon  reasonable  and  solid 
grounds;  and  not  having  the  evidence  of 
any  eubstitotion  of  other  tenets  for  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Saviour  upon  this  point,  they 
cannot  reasonably  believe  that  any  change 
has  taken  place.  Wc  have  a  mighty  niaes 
of  evidence,  not  only  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  who  decorated  the  spjendia  ages  of 


the  church,  but  in 
eariy  discipline,  as  well  as  in  her  litm^es. 
to  show  that  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world 
from  Ihe  beginning hasbeen  what  it  is  to-day. 

Laying  sside  aU  these  con siderations,  t^ro 
others  shall  be  just  touched  upon.  Xhe 
question  is  one  of  &ct.  not  of  opinion. 
Fact  is  to  be  ascertained  ny  testimony ;  the 
only  testimony  we  can  now  have,  regards 
what  has  been  handed  down  in  all  the 
churches  that  exist,  as  the  original  doctrine 
of  their  founders.  Let  them  be  marshalled, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  churches  which 
testify  this  original  doctrine  to  have  been 
that  of  transubstantiation,  are  at  least  four 
times  as  numerous  as  their  opponents.  But 
let  us  apply  another  test.  Let  us  exclude 
the  Catholics,  and  assemble  all  those  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  who  have  departed 
from  Catholic  communion.  Let  all  this 
multimde  be  brought  to  vote,  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  churches,  and  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  our  opponents  themselves  will  de- 
dare,  that  upon  this  point  the  original 
doctrine  was  transubstantiation.  Surely  then 
the  separatist,  however  highly  he  may  value 
his  own  opinion,  will  not  ventum  to  pro- 
nounce as  unworthy  of  his  respect,  the  tes- 
timony of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  Catholics,  and  upwards  of  fifty 
millions  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  NestorianK, 
Euiychians,  Copts,  and  so  many  others, 
who  though  separated  from  our  churrb,  yet 
believe  that  transubetanbatian  was  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles,  the 
doctrine  which  of  course  is  contamed  in  the 
Hol^  Scriptures !    But  we  must  desist 

L'pon  the  second  point.  Catholics  know- 
ing that  the  same  victim  who  once  offered 
him»elf  in  a  bloody  manner  upon  Calvary. 
is  now  produced  upon  the  altar,  and  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  priest  offers  himself  to 
his  Father  on  behalf  of  sinners,  believe  that 
it  is  a  true,  proper,  and  propiriatory  sacri- 
fice, and  yet  not  a  difieient  one  from  that  of 
the  cross,  for  it  is  the  same  victim  offered  by 
the  same  great  high  priest.  And  the  identic 
of  the  priest  and  of  iKe  victim  constituteB  the 
identity  of  the  sacrifice.  The  difference 
consists  of  this,  that  on  Cavalry  he  was  fim 
immolated  in  blood,  to  take  awavthe  hand- 
writing of  sin  and  death  that  stood  againx 
us :  upon  the  altar,  the  immolated  victieo  is 
produced  under  the  sacramental  appearancp. 
and  mystically  slain  by  showing  forth  hi* 
death,  in  the  apparent  separation  of  his 
body  from  his  blood;  and  the  lamb  thu» 
placed  as  elain,  is  offered  to  beseech  the 
application  of  his  merits  specially  to  those 
who  make  the  oblation,  or  on  whose  behalf 

The  prayer  which  now  follows  is  tbsi 
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which  from  the  comiDeDcenient  has  been 
used  for  producinK  the  divine  viclim,  aod  it 
is  therefore  called  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion. The  celebrant  making  several  times 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  oiferingn,  in- 
treats  the  Almighty  that  not  onlv  would  he 
receive  the  oblation  that  ia  about  to  be 
made,  but  also  that  he  in  his  mercy  would 
m&ke  it  beneficisJ  to  us. 

He  knows  that  it  will  become  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chrial,  but  he  bess  that^  v« 
it  may  be  mode  so;  that  is,  uat  we  may 
obtain  the  ftuils  of  redemption  by  its  means. 
This  is  besought  through  Christ  nimself. 

The  deacon  now  kneels  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  celebrant,  torch-bearers  frequently 
MUTOund  the  holy  place  ;  the  incense  bearer 
is  prepared;  the  last  notes  of  the  angelic 
anUiem  of  the  sanctus  have  died  npon  the 
ear ;  all  are  in  the  attitude  of  homage  and 
devotion,  whilst  the  celebrant  recites  the  | 
tiistory  of  the  institution;  and  at  the  recital  < 
a(  the  Saviour's  words,  in  the  Saviour's  per- 
son, by  his  frail  representative,  He  vouch- 
safes Himself  lo  fulfil  His  promise;  for 
though  the  heavens  and  earth  should  pass 
away,  his  word  will  not  fail.  He  is  then  on 
the  attar  under  the  symbolic  emblems !  In 
aome  places  a  small  bell  tinkles  to  cive 
notice;  the  celebrant  adores,  he  lifts  the 
host.  He  kneels,  he  rises,  consecrates  the 
chalice,  he  adores,  he  elevates,  the  bell 
continues,  the  people  are  prostrate  in  ado- 
latioD.  The  ancient  fathers  are  extatic  ia 
their  descriptions  of  that  awful  and  myste- 
rione  moment !  In  the  Greek  Chorch,  the 
custom  was  to  have  the  sanctuary  enclosed 
with  a  curtain,  which  was  drawn  aside 
eome  time  after  the  consecration,  but  pre- 
viously to  the  communion,  and  the  holy 
victim  was  exhibited  for  tne  ailoralion  of 
the  people.  St.  John  Chrysostom  tells  the 
people  in  his  fitih  homily  upon  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  ihat  they  should  look  upon 
the  sanctuary  as  if  the  heavens  themselves 
were  unfolded  lo  their  view,  that  they  might 
behold  Christ  and  the  bands  of  angels  that 
Attend  upon  him.  Angels  bdeed  assist 
there,  as  he  says  (in  Hom.  16,  to  the  people 
of  Antioch),  for  their  King  is  present,  whi 


13,  de  Spir.  sanot)  describes  what  is  pro- 
duced as  the  flesh  of  Christ,  which  in  bis 
day  the  faithful  adored  in  the  myste^,  and 
which  the  Apostles  adored  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
himself.  AndSt.AuguBtin(in  PsalmxcviiL) 
describes  it  as  that  tlesh  of  which  no  cue 
partakes  previous  lo  adoring  it.  This  ado- 
ration continues  during  the  canon. 

The  custom  of  elevating  the  host  and 
chalice  immediately  after  their  consecration, 
was  not  introduced  until  after  the  heresy  of 
BerengEirius,  Archdeacon  of  Angers,  in 
France,  who  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventn  century  b^an  to  raise  doubts  of 
the  real  presence :  then  the  piety  of  the 
faithful  introduced  this  custom  as  a  testi- 
mony against  his  errors.  The  ancient  usage 
waswhstisnowcalled  the  second  elevatioit, 
at  the  conclusion  oflhecanon;  and  this  agrees 
with  the  usages  of  the  Armenians  and  Abys- 
'  '  with  that  of 


theGreeks.  Thiscustom  oftheelevation  did 
not  immediately  extend  to  every  church- 
It  originated  in  France,  and  in  some  places 
the  host  alone  was  lifted,  in  others  both  the 
host  and  chalice,  and  as  the  ctistom  extend- 
ed, the  diversity  also  became  manifest,  until 
gradually,  after  a  couple  of  centuries,  greater 


established, 
n  of  ringing  the  small  bell  was 


incense  ascend,  we  should  waft  oui  aspira- 
tions upon  the  brealhing  perfume,  that  an- 
SIs  may  present  them  lo  Him  who  was 
'  us  elevated  upon  a  cross,  that  we  might 
be  exalted  in  His  glory.  Here  indeed  says 
Simon  of  Thessaloiiica  (de  tempi,  et  Miss), 
as  Paul  foretold,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee   bends,   and   every  tongue   confei 
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introduced  soon  after  that  of  the  first  elev 
tion.  The  English  church  appears,  if  it  did 
not  originate  the  piai^ice,  to  have  been  one 
of  the  first  to  adopt  it,  as  some  of  the  earliest 
regulafions  upon  the  subject,  are  found  in 
her  records.  We  have  an  epistle  of  Yvo, 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  before  1114,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  eralilude  lo  Maud,  Queen 
of  England,  for  fine  bells  which  she  had 
given  to  the  church  of  our  Lady  at  Chartres, 
and  by  the  ringing  of  which  at  the  elevation, 
be  savs,  her  memory  will  be  usefully  pre- 
served. This  custom  has  no!  yet  found  its 
way  into  the  Papal  rhapel,  nor  into  others 
in  Rome,  though  it  has  for  centuries  per- 
vaded the  western  portion  of  the  church. 

The  Apostle  St.  Paul  informs  us  <[l  Cor. 
xi.  26),  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
this  divine  institution  was  to  snow  forth  the 
death  of  the  Lord  until  his  second  coming; 
thus  whilst  the  priests  of  the  new  law  did, 
according  lo  the  precept  of  the  Lord,  what 
he  himself  performed  at  the  divine  institu- 
tion, that  is,  placed  his  body  and  blood 
under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine; 
they  did  so  for  a  commemoration  of  him. 
His  death  was  shown  forth  by  the  e.vhibi- 
lion,  as  it  were  of  blood  drawn  from  the 
body.  Whilst  the  victim,  thus  mystically 
slain  by  the  sword  of  the  wor^  whicn 
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with  tbe  gratolations  of  lh«  blesBed  Bpiiila 
that  surround  the  throne  of  this  monarch  of 
our  affections,  the  officiating  clergyman  ex- 
pandn  his  hands ;  he  will  not,  except  forthe 
purpose  of  again  taking  it,  disjoin  those 
fingers  thai  have  touched  the  holy  sacia- 
ment,  until  he  shall  have  washed  ihem  after 
the  communion.  The  decicon  assista  at  the 
book  whilst  contemplating  the  sacred  sym- 
bols: the  celebrant  in  his  prayer  calls  to 
mind  the  passian,  Tesurrection,  ajid  ascen- 


sion of  the  Saviour.  If  he  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cjofa  over  the  victim  it  ia  not  to  bless 
or  to  consecrate  the  source  of  bleeeic^  and 
the  author  of  sanctity,  but  to  exhibit  his 
conviction,  that  Hewho  died  upon  the  cross, 
is  present,  and  that  every  blessitig  which 
we  can  expect  must  be  derived  tnim  His 
merits.  He,  therefore,  by  the  five  figures 
of  the  cross  which  he  makes,  being  remind- 
ed  of  the  five  wounds  inflicted  upon  the 
hands,  the  feet,  and  the  aide  of  his  Saviour, 
presents,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  the 
Eternal  Father,  this  great  Mediator  of  the 
New  Testament,  who  entering  into  the  holy 
heavens,  behind  that  veil  which  during  ages 
separated  them  from  this  earth,  did,  on  that 
great  day  when  it  was  rent  as  he  conaum- 
mated  his  offering,  in  the  midst  of  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  hoary  patriarchs,  the  venera- 
ble sages,  the  enraptured  prophets,  his 
afflicted  mother,  and  astounaed  discipli 
with  the  ftagrance  of  his  own  merits,  carry 
the  smoking  blood  of  expiation,  into  the 
midst  of  the  adoring  angels,  to  be  poured 
as  a  rich  libation  before  his  Father's  throne, 
90  that  being  invoked  with  an  eternal  priest- 
hood, he  might  came  forth  to  bless  a  world 
made  penitent  and  redeemed. 

In  this  prayer  the  figures  of  ancient  days 
pass  before  nis  view.  Through  the  long 
vista,  the  approving  token  of  heaven  is  s 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  the  just  Abel,  who 
txithed  in  his  blood,  upon  that  of  Melcbise- 
doc,  the  King  of  Salem  and  of  justice,  who 
stands  with  his  singular  offering  by  the  side 
of  Abraham,  glorious  in  victory,  moro  Mo- 
rions for  the  fidelity  which  he  exhibited 
upon  that  mountain,  where  he  gave  his  son 
at  the  pile  as  a  sacrifice.  The  celebrant 
beholds  all  these  prophetic  figures  fulfilled 
in  what  lies  before  him.  There,  indeed,  is 
the  first  bom  amongrt  many  brethren,  for- 
merly slain  for  the  inicjuities  of  his  people, 
by  his  own  nadon,  but  mnocent  and  accept- 
aole  to  heaven,  his  sacrifice  is  benignantly 
received.  Like  another  Isaac,  he  Bore  to 
the  mountain  the  wood  upon  which  he  was 
to  be  immolated;  having  manifested  his 
obedience,  he  lives  after  me  sacrifice,  and 
is  made  the  father  of  a  mishty  multitude, 
because  he  laid  down  his  Ufe  for  sin,  he 


sees  a  long-lived  seed,  and  the  wiU  of  the 
Lord  is  prosperous  in  his  band.  (Isaiaa  iii.) 
Though  he  makes  but  one  offering  of  his 
body  and  blood,  by  which  he  for  ever  per- 
fects those  that  are  sanctified,  (Heb.  x-  14,) 
yet  ha  hath  an  everlasting  priesthood,  by 
which  he  continues  the  oblation  under  the 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  thus  being 
a  nigh  priest  for  ever,  according  to  the  order 
of  Melchisedec.  (Heb.  viii.  24,  and  t.  10, 
II.)  Onts  is  therefore  a  holy  sacrifice, — 
ours  is  indeed  an  imspotted  victim. 

Bowing  down  in  a  posttire  of  humility, 
the  priest  earnestly  supplicates  that  I&aaa 
Chrut,  whom  he  styles  the  holy  angel, 
would  present  this  offering  on  high,  espe* 
cially  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  to  approBoh 
the  holy  communion.  After  this,  with  his 
hands  joined  before  his  face,  whilst  he  atanda 
erect,  ne  pnya  in  spirit  for  those  d 
members  whom  he  desires  to  c< 
The  names  are  publicly  read  in  many 
churches  at  this  time  from  the  dyptics, 
whence  in  several  very  ancient  mitaals  the 
prayer  of  Memento  is  styled  h^kt  dyplidia. 
About  the  fourteenth  century,  this  custom 
reading  the  names  began  to  gel  into  disuse; 
however,  in  some  churches  Uie  piety  of  the 
faithful  continues  the  recital,  and  prayers 
are^ublicly  requested  for  tbe  deceased,  as 
also  for  the  sick,  either  after  the  goepel  or 
after  the  communion.  At^er  the  private  re- 
cital, or  reflection  upon  the  names,  at  this 
part  of  the  Mass,  a  general  petition  is  offered, 
upon  the  principle  of  that  true  Christian 
coaritv  in  which  St.  Augustin,  in  his  book 
"  on  tne  care  for  the  dead,"  gives  so  many 
instances.  The  following  extract  will,  how- 
ever,  show  the  principle.  "  Supg^cationa 
for  tne  spirits  of  the  deoeaned  must  not  be 
omitted,  the  making  of  which  the  church 
undertakes  for  the  departed  in  every  Chris- 
tian  Cathohc  Baaemhly;  even  without  men- 
tioning the  names  of  all,  ^e  does  it  by  a 
BenerS  commemoratioB,  so  that  they  too 
have  left  no  parents,  or  children,  or  relatiou^ 
01  friends  to  do  this  kindness  for  them, 
should  have  it  performed  by  this,  theii  mo- 
ther, when  she  supplicates  for  them  to- 
gether with  the  others. 

To  the  d3rpucs  succeeded  the  raortnaiy. 
books  kept  in  several  monasteries  and 
churches,  from  which  the  names  of  their 
benefactors  were  read  on  the  annivenarios 
of  their  death. 

Slightly  elevating  his  voice,  the  celebrant. 
after  praying  for  the  dead,  strikes  hb  breast, 
saying  fiobti  quoque  ptaatoribus,  by  which 
he  also  asks  mercy  Tor  himself  and  other 
sinners.  Venerable  Bede,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  TOO,  remuks  upon  this  elevatka 
of  voice,  which  is  made  to  ezbUiit  that  the 
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pmy«r  for  the  dead  is  concluded,  aod  ihst  the 
sacrifice  also  ie  about  to  be  brought  to  its 
termination.  "Hie  pnLvei  eotreais  that  he 
may  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints,  some  of  whose  names  are  loerefoTe 
mentioned,  and  the  favour  is  asked  through 
Christ  our  lord. 

If  new  fruits  were  to  be  blessed,  they 
were  formerly  presented  at  this  tf  ' 

at  present  the  oil  for  the  sacramt 
treme  nTiclion  is  blessed  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day at  this  part  of  the  Mass.  The  prayer, 
theiefore,  refers  occafiionaliy  to  those  bless- 
ings, but  always  to  that  better  gift,  the  great 
legacy  of  his  body  and  blood,  bequeathed 
to  us  Dy  the  Saviour  in  that  testament  which 
he  confiimed  by  his  death.  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin  explains  the  three  crosses  now  made 
wiih  the  hoet  over  the  chalice  as  emblematic 
not  oid^  of  the  three  hours  during  which 
the  Saviour  was  exposed  upon  the  cross,  but 
chiefly  of  the  three  great  acts  performed  by 
him,  immediately  before  the  consummation 
of  his  sacrifice.  First,  his  prayer  for  his 
enemies:  "Father,  forgive  ihem,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  The  second,  tus 
exclamation :  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  7"  and  the  third,  when  he 
resigned  himself  to  the  last  agony,  with  the 
expression :  '■  Father,  intff  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit."  The  celebrant  then  raises 
the  host  and  chalice  i<wether,  for  the  eecond 
elevation,  but  not  as  nigh  as  was  formerly 
used,  before  the  lime  of  Berengarius.  And 
the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  with  its 
appropriate  prayer,  terminalGs  the  canon. 

Afier  the  termination  of  this  most  solemn 
service,  the  preparation  for  communioa  fol- 
lowed. Frequently  there  were  in  the  church 
public  penitents,  who  had  been  tried,  and 
found  worthy  of  reconciliation ;  this  was  then 
the  time  for  performing  that  rile  in  their 
regard:  but  previously  thereto,  the  celebrant 
(who  at  solemn  Masses  during  the  first  ages 
was  the  bishop)  turned  to  the  altar,  and  ex- 
pressing his  unworthinesH  aiid  apprehen- 
sion^ but  still  encouraged  by  the  precept  of 
the  Savioar,  presumed  lo  address  God  as 
"  oar  folher,"  and  recited  the  Lord's  prayer. 
The  deacon  now  stood  behiud  him,  until 
hia  ministry  was  necessary  at  the  altar ;  and 
therefore  when  the  prayer  is  near  its  termi- 
nation, he  goes  up  to  his  ri^ht  hand  side  to 
assist  in  proparing  the  boTy  eucharist  for 
communion.  The  subdeacon  goes  up  to 
the  same  side  to  deliver  the  paten  which  he 
had  hitherto  in  charge,  and  having  given  it 
to  the  deacon,  the  scarf  is  withdrawn  from 
tdB  shoulders,  and  he  retires  to  his  place. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  whole  congre- 
gation united  in  the  Lord's  prayer;  but  in 
tha  Latin  Church  the  celebrant  chaunts  it, 


sq  thai  the  people  may  bear ;  and  they  uiule 
in  it  by  taxing  up  the  last  petition,  "  Bnt 
deliver  us  from  evd."  During  the  first  cen- 
mries,  when  the  discipline  of  the  secret  was 
in  force,  this  prayer  was  never  recited  in 
the  hearing  of  stiangerB  or  of  Catechumens. 
Hence,  on  other  occasions,  when  they  were 
present,  the  celebrant  only  notified  that  it 
was  lo  be  said,  by  ropeatmg  the  first  two 
words,  PaterntaUT,  and  it  was  said  secretly, 
wiihout  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ua< 
initiated;  but  now,  none  except  the  faithful 
being  supposed  present,  it  is  openly  said  or 
chaunied. 

Several  eminent  writers  romark  that  iti 
petition,  "  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  those  mat  trespass  against  as,"  is  an 
excellent  admonition  lo  charity  before  cotn- 

In  many  places  also,  an  old  cnstoro  is  re- 
tained  bv  itie  deacon  of  holding  up  the 
paten  to  oe  seen  by  the  people,  after  he  re- 
ceives it  from  the  sub-deacon :  the  origin  of 
this,  was  to  notify  lo  the  congregation  that 
the  preparation  for  communion  was  about 
tocommence.  Thecelebrantnow,aniiuated 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  prayerjuflt  recited, 
beseeches  God  to  deliver  those  who  assist, 
from  past  evils  which  are  sins,  trom  present 
evils  which  are  temptations  and  disasters, 
and  from  future  evils  which  are  the  eteraal 

temporal  punishment  for  crimes.  He 
also  begs  the  intercession  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  a  few  other  saints  to  procuro  from 
God,  peace  in  this  life,  and  remission  of 
sins  for  the  other;  through  the  merits  of  our 
Lord  JesuH  Christ. 

During  this  prayer  he  holds  the  paten  in 
his  right  hand,  and  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  it  upon  his  person ;  after  which 
he  kisses  it,  because  it  is  an  instrument  of 
peace,  upon  which  He  who  is  meek  and 
peacetul.  He  who  can  give  to  ua  a  peace 
than  can  never  be  procured  from  the  worldj 
a  peace  to  which  the  criminal,  the  proud, 
ana  the  ambitious  are  strangers,  is  about  to 
be  placed.,  The  celebrant  then  puts  the 
paten  under  the  sacred  host,  and  uncovering 
the  chalice,  he  adores;  after  which  rising, 
he  breaks  uie  host  into  three  parts,  whilst 
he  concludes  the  prayer,  in  a  loud  voicOj  to 
afford  the  people  an  opportunity  of  givmg 
their  assent  by  the  Amen.  He  then  pulsone 
larticle  of  it  into  the  chalice,  saying,  Pox 
Domini  lit  temper  vobiicum  ;  "  may  the  peace 
of  the  Lord  be  always  with  you,"  to  which 
the  people  answer;  £tcum^iriIutuo.  Cover- 
ing the  chalice  previously  to  the  reperition 
of  his  homage,  he  piays  that  this  mixing 
and  consecraUon  of  putting  the  two  sacred 
things,  the  body  and  bloofl  of  Jesus  Christ 
together,  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
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otemal  life  to  thow  who  are  about  to  leceiye 


St.  AuguBtin  informs  us,  in  hie  Epirt.  59 
to  PaulJD,  explaining  some  things  in  Ihe 
Mass,  that  almost  every  church  concludes 
the  whole  petition  by  the  Lord's  prayer. 
St.  Cyril  of  JemsaJem,  in  hie  Catech.  Myst. 
c.  5,  states  that  it  was  recited  after  the 
he  dead,  and  indeed 


the  Apostles.  The  fourth  Council  of  To- 
ledo leprehends  the  condnct  of  some  Spa- 
nish priests,  who  recited  it  only  in  the  Mass 
on  Sunday,  omitting  it  on  other  days  of  the 
week,  and  orders  the  coirectioti  of  this  abuse. 
ConsideTabla  variety  is  found  in  the  ens- 
toms  and  fotmB  of  prayer  in  various  churches, 
respecting  the  preparation  for  communioa, 
We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  those  only, 
which  will  tend  to  explain  the  present  Ro- 
man rile.  Gregory  in.,  about  the  year  735, 
diiected  a  peculiar  form  of  confession  to  be 
recited  after  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  before 
the  celebrant  gave  the  bleeeuig  which,  dur- 
ing Beveral  centuries,  was  bestowed  at  the 
termination  of  the  canon.  In  the  council 
of  Sallzbulg,  in  1281,  an  order  was  made 
for  reciting,  abont  this  part  of  the  oliicB,  a 
number  of  psalms  and  prayers,  to  obtain 
from  God  peace  for  the  church,  at  that  time 
doubled  and  afflicted.  John  XSU.,  about 
forty  years  aflerwards,  followed  up  this 
order,  oy  a  direction  given  at  Avignon  on 
the  xi.  kal.  of  July,  1328,  io  have  certain 

Srayers,  which  he  prescribed,  said  imme- 
iately  after  the  Lord's  prayer.  Clement 
VL,  between  whom  and  John  there  only  in- 
tervened Benedict  XII.,  confirmed  and  re- 
newed the  direction  of  his  predecessor. 
These  prayers  were  omitted  subsequently 
when  peace  was  restored ;  but  the  libera 
at  form  now  said  after  the  Lo^i'8  pra)^r, 
which  contains  an  aspiration  for  peace, 
was  continued.  This  form  is  much  more 
ancient,  though  the  e.^iact  date  of  its  intro- 
duction cannot  be  pointed  out ;  because  the 
prayers  preparatory  to  communion,  were 
left  for  a  lot^  time,  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  devotion  of  the  celebrant.  It  certainly 
existed  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  cus- 
tomary also,  at  this  part  of  the  office,  to 
publisii  the  fasts,  the  festivals;  and  other  no- 
tices. Then  the  bishop,  by  his  blessing  and 
a  form  of  absolution  which,  though  diflerent 
inaevend  churches,  yet  had  agreat  similarity 
in  aU.  admitted  the  public  penitents  to  re- 
oonciliation.  He  also  gave  his  blessing  to 
the  people,  concluding  it  with  the  wonla, 
Pax  Dofnijii  sit  semper  vdnxMra;  which 
salutation  is  still  retained;  though  ihe  bless- 
ing is  now  defofted  to  '  ' 
the  litu^. 


The  rite  of  breaking  the  host,  is  coeTal         . 

with  |he   divine  institution   of  Mass,   and  < 

hence  the  sacrifice  itself  was  known  amoa^ 
the  first  faithful,  by  the  name  of  the  breaking 
of  bread.  (Luke  xxiv.  35;  Acts.  ii.  4$; 
Acts  xx.  7 ;  1  Cor.  x.  16.')  From  what  has 
been  previously  stated,  it  is  manifest  thai 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  impaaaible,  ia 
not  hurl  or  broken  by  this  division  of  the 
sacrament,  and  that  He  is  whole  and  entire 
under  the  app«arance  of  eadi  partitUe,  » 
St.  Augustin  says,  (lib.  vi.  da  TriniL  a.  6,) 
of  tlie  human  soul.  "  It  is  entire  through 
the  whole  body,  and  it  is  entire  in  each  part 
of  .that  body.''  This  right  of  breaking  the 
host,  has  continued  unintetruptedly  in  the 
church  through  every  age,  with  this  difler- 
ence,  that  in  some  places  and  at  some  times, 
the  number  of  particles  were  more  nume- 
rous than  at  other  places  or  epochs.  At 
present  amongst  the  Latina,  it  is  broken  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  is  put  into  the 
chalice,  as  had  always  been  practised. 
One  of  the  other  portions  used,  at  eome  pe- 
riods, to  be  kept  for  the  communion  of  the 
sick ;  during  several  centnriea  however,  it 
has  been   the  custom,  instead  thereof,  to 


of  the  faithful,  whether  ii 
health  or  sickness,  and  to  keep  what  has 
been  thus  consecrated  in  a  vef>sel  called  a 


of  his  attendants.  Now,  in  general,  the 
priest  takes  (he  whole  for  his  ovn  com- 
munion. 

The  mystic  writers  are  copious  in  their 
reflecdons  upon  the  ceremony  of  this  break- 
ing of  the  bread,  as  is  their  usual  custom. 
In  general,  they  inform  us  that  it  exhibits 
the  death  of  the  Saviour  upon  the  cto«& 
when  bowing  down  his  head,  after  he  had 
declared  that  all  was  consummated,  he  gave 
up  the  ghost.  As  the  apparent  Beparallon 
01  the  blood  from  the  body  exhibited  the 
iamb  as  slain,  so  now  would  the  union  of 
the  bread  to  tne  wine  show  to  us  hia  revivi- 
fication after  he  had  slept  in  death ;  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  made  thrice  over  the  month 
of  the  chalice  with  the  particle,  whiL^it  ihf 
peace  was  besought  for  the  people,  ex- 
pressed the  three  days  that  he  lay  entombed, 
having  procured  for  us  peace  and  recoo- 
ciliation  by  his  death.  The  union  of  the 
body  and  blood  exhibits  the  mode  in  which 
Jesus  Christ,  reuniting  his  soul  to  that  bodv 
which  he  made  perfect,  by  the  resumption 
of  all  that  properly  belonged  thereto,  now 
lives  to  die  no  more. 

Another  custom  existed  in  Home  in  the 
first  ages,  as  is  manifest  from  the  constitu- 
tions of  Pope  Melchiades,  in  312,  and  of 
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Pope  SuioiuB,  lowarda  tbe  oloae  of  the  some 
cenlurf,  viz:  that  the  Pope  ieni  one  of  the 
pttnjcles  which  he  had  consecnted  on  Sun- 
day, to  each  of  the  titular  priests  of  the 
churches  of  the  city,  as  a  token  of  commu- 
nion ;  and  the  peiBoas  who  received  these 
DBiticles,  put  them  into  tbeii  cbalicea  a 
Mass,  before  [heir  communion.  Nor  wai 
this  custom  peculiar  to  the  Pope  and  hii 
cardinal  priests  j  it  existed  in  many  other 
places,  as  we  have  ample  evidence.  It  nna 
even  usual  for  bishops  thus  to  interchange 
the  token  of  theii  communion  and  afiection. 
Nor  was  this  merely  a  symbol  of  such  oom- 
iDuninn,  it  was,  moreover,  an  evidence  of 
the  unity  of  theii  priesthood,  and  of  the 
nnity  of  their  sacnJice. 

Pope  Seigius  I.,  who  ascended  to  the 
chwr  in  68T,  directed,  that  during  the  break- 
iog  of  the  host,  the  choir  and  people  should 
sing  the  Agnat  Dei.  "Lamb  of  God  who 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  on  us !  "  This  was  sung  thrice 
a  custom  came  in,  that  each  lime  they  who 
repeated  it  struck  their  breasts.  The  priest 
then  repeated  it  in  those  Masses  where 
there  was  no  chaunt,  uid  afterwards  even 
with  the  singers,  so  that  the  practice  be- 
came nearly  universal. 

In  Masses  for  the  dead,  the  petition  to 
the  Lamb  of  God,  was  to  give  rat  lo  the  de- 
ceased.  About  the  year  llOO,  when  the 
peace  of  tbe  church  was  in  some  places 
disturbed,  the  last  petition  was  chuiged 
from  "have  mercy  on  us"  to  "give  us 
peace."  But  in  the  church  of  St.  John  of 
Laleran,  the  ancient  mode  is  still  preserved, 
of  aayiiig  thrice,  "  have  mercy  on  us." 

The  cetebiant  now,  bowing  down  before 
the  altar,  recites  a  prayer,  beseeching  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  that  peace  which  conduces 
iH>  much  to  the  charitv  of  this  life,  the  sancd- 
fication  of  souls,  and  the  ealvalicin  of  the 
elect  This  prayer  regards  also  tbe  unity  of 
tbe  church,  and  the  mutual  affection  or  its 
members.  It  was  not  geQeTallr  introduced 
before  the  tenth  century.  Whilst  the  cele- 
brant recites  it,  the  deacon  kneels  at  his 
ri^ht  side,  and  at  the  conclusion,  rises  and 
kisees  the  altar,  whilst  the  celebrant  kisses 
it  at  the  same  time,  to  receive  that  peace 
which  he  is  about  to  give  to  others,  and 
then  embraces  tbe  deacon,  saying,  "Peace 
be  10  you,"  to  which  the  answer  is,  "and 
with  thy  spirit."  After  which,  paying  his 
homage  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  tne  deacon 
descends  and  gives  the  salutation  of  peace 
to  tbe  sub-deacon,  and  if  the  custom  so  be, 
ho  gives  it  lo  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  or  lo  the 
first  of  each  order,  if  many  be  present,  and 
»o  it  is  commimicated  iiom  these  first  per- 
sons to  their  brethren.    Meantime  the  oea- 


con  and  sub-deacon  go  to  the  altar,  where 
the  celebrant  has  begun  to  recite  two  pray- 
ers before  the  communion. 

In  Masses  for  the  dead,  this  prayer  and 
the  salutation  of  peace  are  omitted,  because 
at  those  Masses  the  attention  is  occupied 
with  Bufimges  for  the  deoeased.  Besides, 
these  were  not  coiksidered  public  Masses, 
and  it  was  only  at  such,  this  ceiemonj  was 
performed. 

This  salutation  was,  in  all  nations,  and  at 
all  times,  considered  a  token  of  affection. 
But  in  the  Christian  leligion  men  were  made 
brethren  in  Jesus,  and  in  the  days  of  their 
early  fervour,  the  converts  were  most  anxious 
lo  let  all  man  know  by  their  mutual  chari^, 
that  they  were  his  disciples  (John  xiii.  3S)  j 
though  the  believers  were  a  multitude,  they 
had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul.  (Acts  iv 
32. J  The  custom  in  theit  assemblies,  was 
to  have  not  only  one  eucharistic  banquet, 
bnt  also  many  other  symbols  of  their  unity 
and  sBveisl  uonds  of  attaehment.  They 
bad  their  agapae,  a  remnant  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  many  of  our  churches,  where 
the  custom  prevails  of  distributing  blessed 
bread  through  the  congregation,  even  during 
the  time  of  the  sacrifice;  they  also  saluted 
by  an  holy  kiss.  (Rom.  ivi.  16;  1  Cor.xvi. 
20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12;  1  Thess.  v.  26;  1  Pel.  v. 
14.)  In  tbe  Cluistian  assemblies,  as  baa 
been  previously  remarked,  there  was  a 
separation  of  the  sexes;  and  from  the  earliest 
times,  not  only  the  clergy  but  the  laity  gave 
this  token  of^  spirilusi  altachment.  We 
have  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  esteemed  fathers,  many  allusions 
to  the  custom,  and  edifying  exhortations  to 
charity,  founded  upon  the  observance. 
About  me  twelfth  century,  in  some  churches, 
this  separation  of  the  males  and  females 
began  to  be  neglected.  The  ancient  salute 
was  then  discontinued,  as  inconvenient  and 
unbecoming.  And  in  England  we  find 
some  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  a  new 

Sode,  whieb  was  consequently  introduced, 
kissing  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion  or 
some  other  litUe  instrument,  which  was  sent 
about.  Thus  in  the  synodical  constitutions 
of  Walter  Gray,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  136t> 
or  1253,  we  find  amongst  the  furniture  ol 
the  church,  an  Oaeuiatonam.  The  same  is 
found  in  the  statutes  of  Canterbury,  1281. 
In  a  council  of  Oxford,  in  1287,  it  is  called 
oiter  ad  paeem.  And  at  tbe  council  of  Mer- 
ton,  about  1300,  tbe  name  was  tabidar  paeit. 
Gradually  this  new  fashion  pervaded  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  still  subsists 
ime  chuTcnes:  though  in  general,  the 
ig  of  the  peace  has  altogether  fallen 
disuse  amonsst  the  laity,  and  in  several 
places  amongst  the  clergy,  with  the  exoep- 
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The  lesBon  taught  by  it,  is  as  obvious  as 
it  is  important.  However,  the  uecesaitieB 
of  societf  aud  oui  own  convenieace,  may 
demand  the  dietinctiona  of  rank  during  our 
mortal  career,  and  good  order,  the  public 
peace^  and  general  welfare  require  their  pre- 
'ion  and  protection,  we  should  all  be 


deeply  impressed  with  our  equality  of  origin, 
not  only  irom  a  comnion  parentage,  oui 
from  the  same  matericd  of  clay,  and  by  the 


hand  of  the  same  Creator.  AU  temporal 
discrimination  will  therefore  cease  in  that 
common  dust  lo  which  we  must  so  speedily 
retunij  we  are,  besideB,  called  by  a  com- 
mon Redeemer  in  the  hope  of  one  salva- 
tion, through  the  same  meiitB  and  the  same 
institution,  to  a  common  heavenly  abode. 
We  should  then  each  bear  with  the  failings 
of  our  brother,  as  we  expect  to  have  our 
own  tolerated  or  overlooked,  and  we  should 
try  to  exhibit  ourselves  animated  with  that 
charity  for  each  other,  which  was  mani- 
fested for  us  alt,  b^  Him,  who,  for  our  sakes, 
when  we  were  His  enemies,  gave  Himself 
as  the  ransom  for  our  iniquities. 

The  two  Bucceeding  prayers  have,  within 
the  last  eight  hundreayeajs,  been  generally 
selected  ffom  many  that  the  private  devo- 
tion of  the  clergy  formerly  used  as  a  pre- 
paration for  communion ;  and  to  create  imi- 
ibrmity,  cuBlom  now  having  the  force  of 
law,  has  restricted  the  celebrant  to  those 
only.  The  moment  for  communion  has  at 
len^  arrived;  and  taking  the  sacred  body 
in  ms  hand,  the  priest  says,  "  I  will  receive 
this  heavenly  bread,  and.  I  will  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord!"  But  then  recollect- 
ing his  own  unworthiness,  he  thrice  strikes 
his  breast,  adding,  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy 
that  Ihou  shouldst  enter  under  my  roof;  say 
but  the  word,  and  my  soul  shall  be  heaJed.'' 
Then  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the 
Sacrament,  he  says,  "  May  the  body  of  our 


:  Sacred  Host.  Then  meditating  for  a 
iment,  he  prepares  to  take  the  chalice. 
The  deseon  uncovers  it,  and  the  celebrant 
carefully  gathers  from  the  corporal  any  par- 
ticles wnich  may  be  upon  it,  and  conveys 
them  to  the  chahce,  saving:  ■"'  What  shaJl  I 
give  to  the  Lord  for  all  tl^t  he  hath  given 
to  me?  I  will  take  the  chalice  of  salvation, 
mnd  I  will  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Praising,  will  T  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  I  shall  be  saved  from  my  ene- 
mies." (Psalm  CIV.)  Then  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  the  chalice,  he  says:  "May 
the  blood  of  out  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve 
my  sonl  to  etemal  life.  Amen !"  And  ludd- 


ing  the  paten  under  the  chalice  and  his  chin, 
he  reverentially  receives  the  contents  of  the 
sacred  vessel. 

The  expressions  of  the  prayers  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  most  perfect  devotion; 
the  ackno  wledgment  of  nn  worthiness,  blend- 
ed with  the  expression  of  hnmble  confi- 
dence,  is  taken  irom  the  gospel  of  St  Mat- 
thew, (viii.  8,}  and  with  very  little  change 
in  the  expression  of  the  centurion.  We  have 
rtason  to  believe  that  it  was,  at  a  very  oajly 
period,  used  upon  this  occasion,  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  faithful.  St.  John  Chryaoft- 
lom,  in  his  homily  upon  St.  IliomaB,  the 
Apostle,  exhorting  the  faithful  to  go  tvilh 

Siroper  aispositions  to  communion,  nas  the 
□Uowing  passage :  "  Let  us  say  to  the  R«- 
deemer,  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  ihoa 
shouldest  enter  under  my  roof  j  yet  as  ihon 


the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  Origen 
in  his  Homily  5,  upon  some  topics  of  the 
Gospel,  thus  expresses  himself:  "Whenthon 


takest  that  holy  food,  that  uncormpted  ban- 
quet, when  thou  enjoyest  the  bread  and  cup 
of  life,  thou  eatest  and  drinkest  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord,  then  the  Lord  en- 
tereth  under  thy  roof;  and  do  thoa,  there- 
fore, humbling  thyself,  imitate  the  centurion, 
and  Bay :  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  tbon 
sboulost  enter  under  my  roof." 

If  communion  is  to  be  given,  which, 
however,  is  not  usual  at  high  MaMes,  the 
general  form  of  confession  is  said,  and  the 
celebrant  pmys  for  the  pardon  of  the  peni- 
tents, in  the  accustomed  manner;  thea 
kneeling  lo  adore  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
which  IS  now  uncovered  upon  the  altar,  h« 
rises,  holds  the  vessel  that  contains  it  in  his 
left  hand,  and  taking  a  particle  of  the  sacisp 
ment  between  the  forennger  and  the  thumb 
of  the  right,  he  exhibits  il  to  the  peoples 
saying :  "  Behold  the  I^mb  of  God ;  nehold 
him  who  takes  away  the  nna  of  th«  world; 
Lord,  I  am  not  worthy,  be."  Then  going 
to  where  the  commumcants  are  langed,  he 
puts  the  Holy  Sacrament  upon  the  tongne 
of  each  of  them;  the  communicant  holding 
B,  clolh  under  his  chin,  for  the  purpoeo  of 
keeping  npon  it  any  particle  of  the  sacri- 
ment  t^t  might  fail  at  the  administrwiolt. 
During  this  giving  of  the  commnnion,  the 
celebrant  is  sometimes  assisted  by  the  daa- 
con,  who  holds  the  paten  also  under  Ae 
sacrament  forthe  like  purpose.  We  are  nM 
certain  whether,  in  the  first  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, during  its  administration,  the  fiutb- 
ful  were  silent.  It  is  probable  they  were. 
However,  the  custom  of  singing  a  pealm  or 
hymn,  during  the  whole  period  that  inter- 
vened between  giving  the  kian  of  peace  and 
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tbe  thankwivii^  by  the  calflbnnt,  a&et  his 
own  and  the  people's  coittmunion,  is  so 
general  amongst  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians, 
Uie  AbyaainianH,  and  the  LatiDS,'aiid  the 
BTidences  extend  so  ikr  back,  that  it  must 
be  cODHidered  at  leaat  one  of  the  earliest 
usages  of  the  church.  This  psalm  has  since 
sot  the  name  of  <<  ihe  conirounion."  After 
toe  partiiupation  and  distributioD  of  the 
eacTameni,  the  officiatine  clerCTToan  has 
wina  poured  into  the  chalice,  which  being 
used  to  pnrify  it,  he  subsequently  drinks, 
and  also  some  wine  and  water  which  are 

Cred  upon  those  fingers  with  which  he 
touched  the  sacred  nosL  After  this,  his 
anendants  cleanse  the  chalioe,  wiping  it 
with  the  purifier. 

The  principal  difficulty  which  our  sepa- 
rated brethren  make  respecting  this  part  of 
the  office,  is  the  "  withholding  the  cup  front 
the  laity,"  as  they  call,     ' 


T  the  impreiBion  that  this  ii 


institution.  Perhaps  they  who  read  this 
exposition  wiU  not  object  to  consider  a  few 
suggestions,  which  may  lead  them  to  sus- 
pect that  their  impresBion  is  erroneous. 

There  are  several  facts  upon  the  subject, 
in  i^ard  to  which  we  are  agreed.  During 
the  first  eleven  centuries,  it  was  almost  the 


I  practice  of  the  church  to  give 
communion  under  both  appearances.  Next: 
it  is  still  the  general  practice  of  the  Greeks 
and  other  orientals,  not  only  the  sects  sepa- 
rated from  our  church,  bat  also  of  the  por- 
tions in  <Hir  communion  who,  however,  law- 
fully follow  a  peculiar  discipline.  Again: 
decrees  have  been  made  by  the  Popes  in 
the  fifth  century,  directing  that  they  who 
refused  to  receive  nnder  the  appearance  of 
wine,  should  be  allosether  denied  commu- 
nion ;  and  we  also  admit,  that  by  the  divine 
inatitution,  the  person  who  consecrates  the 
eachatisl,  that  is,  who  celebrates  Mass.  is 
boond  to  receive  under  both  kinds,  as  well 
as  to  consecrate  them.  Upon  all  these 
points  we  make  the  most  fall  ooncesalon ; 
but  neither  of  these  touches  the  question 
upon  which  we  difierj  viz. :  whether  it  be 
contrary  to  the  divine  institution,  and  the 
nature  of  the  sacrament,  to  give  commn- 
nion  in  one  kind  only.  Let  tu  now  consider 
some  other  facts. 

Nothing  is  more  clear  from  ehurch  his- 
tory, than  that  in  private  communion  the 
moat  atnal  mode,  at  all  times,  was  to  re- 
ceive only  under  tbe  appearance  of  bread ; 
■omeiimes,  indeed^  imaer  the  appearance 
of  wine  only ;  and  it  was  always  considered 
duU  sneh  oommnnions  were  good  and  sof- 


ficient,  and  by  no  means  contrary  to  the 
divine  institution.  It  generally  occurred 
when  hermits  took  the  holy  eucha.riM  with 
them  to  tbe  places  of  their  reUtement ;  when 
travellers  took  it  with  them  to  sea,  or  on 
lon^  joumeys  into  infidel  countries;  when, 
during  the  time  of  persecution,  the  faithfal 
permitted  to  take  it  home,  that  they 


if  they  should  themselves  be  in  danger. 
To  these  and  other  similar  instances,  we 
might  add  the  abBtemious,  who  could  not 
bear  the  taste  or  smell  of  wine,  and  who  were 
frequently  known  and  admitted  amoneat  the 
communicants:  all  these  received  only  un- 
der the  appearance  of  bread.  The  rink 
generally  received  under  this  form  only. 
Children  received  communion  only  undet 
the  form  of  wine.  Yet  in  every  age  of  the 
church,  these  were  also  considered  to  have 
fully  partaken  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chnst;  for  his  is  now  a  living  body,  frum 
whioh  the  blood  is  inseparable.  ''  Christ 
rising  again  from  the  dead,  dieth  aaw..no 
more,"  (Rom  vi.  9,)  though  by  the  words 
of  consecration,  the  Lamb  is  upon  the  a!' 


liQ,  when  the  body  is  made  present,  the 
blood  accompanies  it  of  necessity;  and 
when  the  blood  is  made  present,  the  body 
necessarily  accompanies  it  also:  so  that 
under  either  kind,  Christ  whole  and  entire, 
a  true  sacrament,  is  received. 

Nor  did  the  Saviour  give  any  precept  for 
those  who  communicated,  to  receive  under 
both  kinds.    Tbe  eiprersion  so  freqaently 

Suoted  to  make  it  appear  that  he  did,  viz.: 
Drink  ye  all  of  this,  (Matthew  xxvi.  37,) 
was  only  addressed  to  those  to  whom  ha 
gave  the  power  of  consecrating,  because 
they  alone  were  then  with  him ;  and  SL 
Mark  informs  us  that  "they  all  drank  of 
it,"  (xir.  23,)  so  that  the  extension  of  the 
term  used  by  tbe  one  evangelist  is  precisely 
defined  by  the  other.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  Savionr  did  say,  (John  vi.  64,)  "  Except 
yon  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  oilman  and 
drink  his  blood,  tou  shall  not  have  life  in 
you."  But  surely  the  Saviour  did  not  con- 
tradict himself:  and  he  also  said,  (John  vi 
62,)  "  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall 
live  for  ever."  If  he  says,  (v.  55,)  "  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eveiiasting  life :"  he  also  informs  us,  (t.52,) 
"The  bread  wnich  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
for  the  life  of  the  worid."  And  though  ha 
assures  us.  (v.  GT,)  "He  that  eateth 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  abideth  ir 
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eret."  The  entire  dUBcultj  is  removed,  and 

the  paBsagea  made  consistent,  and  not  coQ' 
tradictory,  by  the  coneidenUion.  that  under 
either  appearance  there  is  really  flesh  and 
blood.  Hence  St,  Augustine,  (lib.  iii.  de 
consens,  evangel,  c.  25,)  informs  us  that  the 
Saviour  himself  save  conunuaion  under 
one  kind  only,  to  the  disciples  at  Emmftus, 
(Luke  xiiv.  30,  35,)  where  it  is  dislinctly 
stated  that  he  vanished  after  giving  them 
the  bread. 

The  Acts  (o.  ii.  42)  and  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
li.  27)  state,  that  "whosoever  shall  eat 
thi|  bread,  or  dnnk  this  chalice  of  the  Lord 


been  made  within  the  last  three 
to  change  this  and  many  other  texts ;  but, 
from  the  begiiming,  the  true  reading  has 
been  given  as  it  is  here.  The  whole  text, 
however,  might  be  easily  spared.  There 
are  several  oUier  topic?  of  considemtion,  of 
which  one  or  two  shall  be  submitted. 

The  Manicheans  believed  that  wine  wat 
created  b^  the  evil  principle,  and  th^  i' 
was  crinunal  to  use  it  for  any  purpose 
-  several  of  them  came  to  Borne  at  the  com' 
mencement  of  the  fifth  age,  and  concealed 
themselves  amongBt  the  Catholics  at  com- 
munion. These  persons  never  touched 
wine '  it  la  therefore  manifest,  that  unless 
it  had  been  a  matter  of  irequent  occurrence 
for  Catholics  to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament 
under  the  appearance  of  bread  only,  this 
concealment  would  have  been  impossible, 
for  the  novelty  of  declining  the  chalice 
could  not  escape  detection.  When  this 
discovery  was  made,  then,  for  the  first 
time,  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  about  the  yeai 
450,  ordered  that  the  faithful  should  all  re- 
ceive under  both  kinds,  ao  that  the  Mani- 
cheans might  be  detected;  and  Pope  Gela- 
sius,  at  the  close  of  that  c«ntury,  directed 
for  the  same  purpose,  that  no  one  who 
fused  the  chalice  should  be  admitted 
commimioo.  The  law  continued  in  force 
until  its  object  was  atlainedj  and  became 
obsolete. 

The  eattem  churches  pour  the  conse- 
crated wine  upon  the  panicles  which  had 
been  consecrated,  and  give  the  communion 
with  a  lon^  spoon.  But  so  far  are  they 
from  believing  that  a  divine  precept,  or  the 
nature  of  the  sacrament,  requires  commu- 
nion under  both  kinds,  that  they  continually 
give  the  euchaiist,  under  the  appearance  of 
bread  alone,  to  great  numbers  who  camiol 
go  to  the  churches;  such  as  shepherds,  ag- 
riculturists, and  otliers  who  reside  at  a 
distance,  females  whose  family  duties  oi 
other  circuiDstsnceB  do  itot  permit  their 
le«ving  home,   &o.    And    in    th«   Greek 


church,  Mosa  ia  said,  during  Lent,  only  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays;  conunnnion  in 
both  kinds  is  given  only  at  Maes ;  and  on 
the  other  days  very  many  of  the  clergy  and 
lai^  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament,  which 
baa  been  previously  consecrated  for  thai 
purpose,  under  the  appearance  of  bread 
alone.  Many  other  topics  might  eaaily  be 
cited,  amongst  which  are  the  canons  and 
acta  of  several  of  the  Protestant  chuichaa 
which  direct  communion  to  be  given  in 
one  kind  only  in  several  caves. 

From  ail  these  reasons  the  conclusion  is 
manifest,  that  the  mode  of  giving  cammo- 
nion  has  always  been  considered,  in  the 
universal  church,  a  matter  of  discipline,  leit 
by  Christ  to  the  regulation  of  the  legislative 
tribunal,  provided  alwava  that  it  aecured 
that  his  body  and  blood  should  be  given; 
that  this  discipline  has  been  and  is  vaiioua; 
and  that  in  the  Latin  Church,  for  very  suffi- 
cient reasons,  it  has  been  long  estabiiahed, 
that  to  those  who  do  not  actually  celebrate, 
whether  they  be  clergy  or  laity,  commo- 
nion  is  given  only  under  the  appearance  of 
bread.  Would  to  God  there  were  no  other 
difference  between  us  aiid  our  brethren  re- 
specting the  nature  of  this  most  v^teiable 


The  Council  of  Trent  made  no  rule  upon 
this  discipline,  leaving  it  altogether  to  be 
regulated  by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
the  Holy  See.  Pius  IV.  was  prevailed  upoo 
by  the  entrealiea  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
in  1564,  to  use  the  authority  with  which 
he  was  invested,  and  by  the  advice  of  tlie 
cardiuala,  permitted  the  biahopa  of  Ger- 
many to  use  their  own  discrotion  as  to  ad- 
ministering  under  one  or  both  kinds.  Bui  a 
very  short  experience  proved  that  the  in> 
conveniences  preponderated  so  greatly  otot 
the  very  questionable  benefits  that  were  ex- 
pected to  result,  that  with  very  general  ^- 
probalion  Pins  V.  revoked  the  permisaioo 
within  two  years  after  it  bad  been  con- 
ceded. Mr.  Eustace,  who  appears  to  have 
had  much  more  taste  than  erudition,  ,wa« 
probably  not  aware  of  this,  or  of  manysisu- 
lar  facts,  when  he  thouglUleMlv  penned  bia 
paragraphs  respecting  the  Cnu(\:h  of  St. 
Peter,  in  chap.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  178,  of  his  dao' 
aical  tour ;  in  which,  amongst  aome  jiul 
remarks,  be  introduces  others  of  an  enUrely 
difierent  description.  The  Greeks  who  are 
separated  from  the  Cathohc  Church  have, 
during  centuries,  been  indefatigable  in  dis- 
co venne  every  topic  upon  which  they 
could  charge  the  latins  with  any  aberra- 
tion in  doctrine  or  discipline;  they  even 
objected  to  ibeir  departure  from  ihie  apoo- 
touc  example,  by  shaving  their  beards. 
Yel,  upon  the  aubgect  of  cf '—  ' 
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kind,  they  ooald  find  no  nomid  for  cavil, 
though  uey  follow  a  dineient  discipline 
themeelToa. 

The  confesBion  of  Pope  Gr^ory  Til. 
mentioned  above,  was  piohably  oaly  a 
suhslitution  for  some  preriouB  form,  as  that 
now  in  use,  and  which  is  raid  before  com- 
munion, has  been  adopted  instead  of  the 
one  compiled  bv  this  pontiff. 

After  (be  Latm  Church  had  discontinDBd 
the  discipline  of  giying  public  communion 
in  both  kinds,  a  custom  was  adopted  in 
several  places,  of  dipping  the  sacrament  in 
un consecrated  wine^  and  though,  for  a 
time,  occasionally  tolerated,  it  was  con- 
demned and  abrogated  by  manv  local 
comicils;  and  has  long  since  altogether  dis- 
appeaied  in  the  West.  One  of  me  realms 
generally  alleged  for  the  abrogation  was, 
lest  it  might  have  the  semblance  of  deceit, 
by  leading  the  people  to  suppose  that  it 
was  a  substitute  for  the  sacramental  wine : 
or  lest  it  might  lead  them  to  imagine  that 
Christ  was  not  present,  whole  and  entire, 
body,  blood,  Bool,  and  divinity,  under  the 
appearance  of  the  bread  alone.  The  true 
MBSon,  however,  for  the  original  practice 
was  founded  in  the  fact,  that  the  particles 
consecrated  for  communion  being  much 
diicker  than  they  are  at  present,  rendered 
this  usage  convenient  for  the  more  easily 
swallowing  the  sacrament;  but  a  more  ap- 
propriate remedy  was  found  in  reducing 
the  bread  to  its  present  tenuiiv.  Previously 
to  altogether  discontinuing  Ine  administra- 
tion  in  both  kinds,  another  custom  existed 
in  some  churches  nearly  similar  to  that 
which  at  present  pievaiu  in  the  Eastj  of 
dipping  the  partictae  for  communion  into 
the  contents  of  the  chalice  after  its  con- 
secration, and  thus  distributing  them.  It 
\raB  extensively  adopted  in  England,  and 
strenuously  defended  by  Omtuf,  Bishop 
of  Rochester:  it  was,  however,  prohibited 
by  canon  xr.  of  a  oouncil  held  in  UTS, 
under  Richard,  Arohbishop  of  Canterbuir. 

In  several  of  the  eastern  churches  that 
hare  not  reduced  the  bulk  of  the  particles, 
when  communion  is  siven  only  under  the 
appearance  of  bread,  the  old  custom  is  fol- 
lowed, of  dipping  the  particle  in  tmconse- 
crated  wine,  which  is  the  more  usual,  or  in 
water  as  in  the  well  known  case  of  old  Se- 
rapion,  mentioned  by  Eueebius  the  histo- 
rian,  (lib.  vi.  cap.  34.) 

The  celebrant,  after  the  purification  of 
the  chatice,  reads  the  passage  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scripture  sung  at  the  communion, 
which  is  also  called  by  that  name.  That 
and  the  post-communion,  or  thanksgivinj 
for  benefits  rec^eived,  are  read  and  chauntei 
at  the  epistle  side,  to  which  place  the  book 


has  been  removed,  as  there  is  now  no  im- 
pediment there,  and  it  is  the  more  conve- 
nient situation.     He  salutes  the  people  be- 
fore the  post-communion,  tP  give  them  no- 
I  of  the  thanks^ving,  and  after  it  to  take 
leave.    The  deacon,  then,  turning  to  the 
gregation,  sings  the  lU  mitsa  «^,  to  tell 
m  that,  the  ofnce  being  terminated,  they 
at  liberty  to  depart.     But,  as  in  peniten- 
times,  other  omcen  followed;  BenedUa- 
muj  BoTnmo,  "Let  us  praise  the  Lord,"  is 
substituted  therefor;  the  answer  to  each  is 
Dm    gratitu,    "Thanks   be   to    God."    In 
Masses  for  the  dead  he  sings  Bxquiacani  in 
pau,  "  May  they  rest  in  peace ,    which  is 
answered  oy  "  Amen."    But  on  the  two 
last  occasions  he  turns  to  the  altar,  and  not 
to  the  people — as  in  the  first  case  the  office 
"to  continne.  and  in  the  other  the  obse- 
quies were  to  follow. 

The  officiating  clergyman  bowing  down 
before  the  altar,  prays  that  God  woold 
vouchsafe  to  make  the  sacrifice  that  has 
been  offered,  useful  to  him  and  those  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  presented;  and  then 
turning  to  the  congregation,  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them,  he  prays  . 
that  the  Almightr  God,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  would  vouchsafe  to  bless  them. 
This  blessing  has  been  added  at  the  request 
of  the  people,  who  also,  through  devotion 
for  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  requested  that 
'■-  commencement  should  be  read  afier  the 

iseing,  which  is  therefore  done  at  the 
gospel  side,  unless  some  other  lesson  is  re- 
"  lired  by  the  occurrence  of  two  eolemni- 

m  upon  the  same  day. 

Frequently,  if  a  prelate  be  present  within 

s  own  jurisdiotion,  and  be  not  the  cele- 
brant, he  gives  this  last  blesning.  And 
when  he  celebrates,  and  is  attended  by  an 
assistant  priest  in  a  cope,  this  latter  does 
much  of  what  would  otherwise  be  per- 
formed by  the  deacon.  His  form  of  bless- 
ing differs  from  that  of  a  priest.  He  com- 
mences by  the  versicle  "  Sit  nomen  Domini 
bmedidvm."  "May  the  name  of  the  Lord  be 
blessed."  Answer,  "  Ex  hoe  nunc  tt  vagvt  in 
sacahtm:"  "  From  henceforth  and  for  ever." 
Vis.  "Adjuloraim  nostrum  m  nomine  Domini," 
"Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
"  Qui  fecit  admn  rf  temm,"  "  Who  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth :"  then  he  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  thrice,  once  at  the 
name  of  each  person  of  Uie  Holy  Tri- 
nity, and  towards  the  several  directions 
ui  which  the  people  surround  the  altar; 
whilst  he  entreats  that  they  may  be  bless- 
ed by  the  Father,  the  Son,  ana  the  Holy 
Ghost. 


EXPLiNiTION  OF  THE  CEEEMONIES  OF  HOLY  WEEK 

IN  THK  CHiraLS  or  TUX  TJLTICU,  AND  Of  THOSE  OF 

EASTER  SUNDAY,  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER,  AT  ROME. 


I'o  Kanrr  EngleiiGld,  Eaq. 

M  V  Dbar  Sib  : — Threa  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  the  firHt  put  of  this  compilation  was 
fiDished.  These  few  Bbeeta,  though  eeem- 
in^y  upoQ  a  difierent  eubiect,  are  in  fact 
but  an  extension  of  the  former:  eo  that 
without  a  perfect  aoquaiatance  with  the  en.' 
planalionB  given  in  what  pieceded,  the  pre- 
sent will  bOj  in  many  places,  altogether  un- 
intelli^ble. 

la  giving  pubLicity  to  the  fonner  explano- 
nation,  I  feit  it  my  duty  to  express,  though 
feebly,  to  the  exalted  and  venerable  person- 
age, at  whose  bidding  "id  under  whose  pa- 
tronage I  undertook  Inie  task,  the  sendments 
which  1  entertained  towards  him.  On  the 
present  occasion,  I  cannot  consent  to  omit 
mentionine  what  is  due  to  you.  Indepen- 
dentty  ofme  zeal  that  you  nave  otherwise 
manuested  in  contributing  to  make  this  city 
and  the  rites  of  oui  church  interesting  to 
those  who  are  estraoxed  from  our  faitE ;  I 
am  indebted  to  you  tor  the  greater  portion 
thai  I  have  learned  of  peculiar  customs,  and 
special  practices  which  had  never  come 
under  my  observation ;  and  which  I  could 
not  have  sufficiently  understood  frooi.  mere 
description,  without  other  aid.  I  have  on 
this  head  also  to  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  respectable  vice-tecioi  of  the 
English  College,  t>y  whose  kind  information 
I  was  led  to  consult  you.  Monsignor  Bio- 
card,  cHie  of  the  masters  of  ceremony  of  the 
papsil  chapel,  to  whom  you  introduced  me, 
has  been  good  enougn  to  prevent  some 
mistakes  which  I  should  have  otherwise 
made,  and  showed  his  readiness  to  ^ve  me 
every  information;  and  Father  Giannotti, 
who  has  cha^  of  the  sacristy  as  asustant 
to  Monsignor  Augustoni,  upon  our  present- 
ing the  letter  of  Cardinal  Weld,  not  only 
save  us  a  full  opportunity  of  examining  all 
Uie  vestments  and  vessels,  but  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  give  such  fiumer  aid  as  was  in 
his  power. 

I  nave,  as  far  as  the  time  would  allow, 
consulted  the  works  of  Benedict  XTV.,  Car- 
dinal Bona,  Mattiae,  Le  Bmn,  Azevedo. 
Zaccharia^  Georgi,  and  CancelUeri,  as  well 
as  the  Misaals  and  other  lituigical  books, 
•nd  have  given  no  explanation,  and  made 


that  I  have  not  found  snetained 

by  more  than  one  of  these. 

To  the  zealous  and  laborious  co-operatioa 
of  our  amiable  and  talented  friend  Rev.  Dr. 
Cullen.  Rector  of  the  Irish  College,  I  awe 
more  than  I  can  express.  He  not  only  fur- 
nished me  with  the  materials,  and  corrected 
some  mistakes,  but,  what  was  most  impor- 
tant, superintended  the  press,  which  is  in- 
deed a  laborious  task,  when  the  compositors 
do  not  know  the  language  in  which  mey  sM 
up  the  type. 

As  an  American  prelate,  I  feel  particulariy 
gratified  in  the  hope  that  this  em>it  of  one 
of  their  adopted  brethren  will  prove  as  ac- 
ceptable to  those  of  my  fellow-citizeos  who 
vish  the  holy  city,  as  you  believe  it  is  likely 
to  be  to  the  large  and  respectable  poitioD  of 
British  subjects,  that  from  time  to  time  so- 
journ withm  its  precincts.  This  feeling  is 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  reflecbOD, 
that  in  the  venerable  sucoeseor  of  St.  Pei«r, 
who  at  present  so  usefully  presides  over  the 
church,  and  who,  of  course,  has  the  princi- 

Esl  share  in  those  sacred  dniies  which  I 
ave  endeavoured  to  describe,  I  behold  the 
former  active,  zealmis,  and  enlighlaned  pre- 
fect of  the  Propaganda ;  whose  deep  inteieat 
and  laborious  exertions  in  the  umcems  of 
the  church  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
BO  beneficial.  Through  his  hands  were  the 
proceedings  of  our  provincial  council  sob- 
mitted  to  his  predecessor  of  cherished  me- 
mory^ through  his  ministry  as  prefect  did 
our  nierarcby  receive  the  approlratioa  of  its 
labouis  from  that  see  to  which,  becauM  of 
its  better  presidency,  it  is  necessary  thai 
every  other  chtirch  should  have  tecoune ; 
and  to  himself,  when  (»lled  from  thai  a»i- 
tion  by  the  venemble  and  eminent  Senate 
of  the  ChristiBn  world,  to  occupy  the  vanuit 
chair,  have  wo  dedicated  the  publication  of 
our  nrst  legislative  acts.  If  the  obligalioiis 
by  which  an  humble  individual  is  bomid, 
could  with  propriety  be  mentioned  as  addi- 
tional motives,  kind  protection  moie  than 
once  extended,  and  the  conferring  of  hvoote 
equallv  unexpected  as  imsou^t,  might  wdl 
be  added.  But  these  minor  oonatdentioDS 
should  be  all  merged,  in  viewing  the  calm 
digni^  and  apoMehc  finmieas  with  wiuoh 
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hiflholineu  hasmetthamtrigueBandeilbils 
of  that  combination  of  infidelB,  whioh  has  in 
Etm^w  profaned  the  name  of  liberty,  and, 
OQdeT  the  pToteil  of  extending  ita  blesnings, 
Bought  to  inflict  a  deep  wound  upon  religion. 
bj  stripping  the  Holy  See  of  its  teioporal 
independence;  thus  leneving  those  scenes 
of  amictioa  which  blur  the  pages  of  former 
biBioTy.  Yes,  they  show  ue  times  when  te- 
ligion  wept  over  the  ruin  and  Bcandak  which 
ambition,  and  &ction,  and  tjrraQny  produced 
intbiscitj'  It waaunderBuchcircDmetanees 
that  the  Pontifia  were  firet  driven  from  their 
baeilics  to  celebrate  the  sacred  mysteries  ia 
private  chapels :  and  it  was  then  by  reason 
of  tbeii  porerty,  caused  by  contendona  and 
plunder,  (hose  Dasilics  themselves  frequent- 
ly were  so  dilapidated  as  to  t>e  unfit  for  the 
celebration  of  the  rites  with  becoming  dig- 
nity, that  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  usage, 
this  custom,  of  leaving  tne  large  church  for 
(he  private  chapel,  became  fully  established. 
The  example  of  the  presiding  Pontiff,  on 
th«  occasion  of  these  ceremonials,  is  indeed 
edifying.    Even  strongeiB  to  ou  faith  have 


expressed  their  admiration.  No  one  can 
see  his  figure  at  the  divine  offices  without 
being  deeply  impressed  by  his  silence,  his 
recoUection,  and  the  air  of  devotion  that 
breathes  around  him.  He  truly  shows  by 
his  maiuiei,  the  life  and  energy  of  that  faita 
which  lives  tvithin.  In  him,  indeed,  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony  is  but  the 
genuine  expression  of  a  devoted  sonl;  and 
whilst  ha  tnereby  converses  in  spirit  with 
his  God,  he  leads  others  to  similar  conver- 
sation. He  feels,  like  the  patriarch  upon 
the  mountain,  that  the  place  is  awful,  be- 
cause God  is  there. 

That  Ood  may  long  preserve  the  venera- 
ble father  of  our  church  to  edifrbia  children 
by  his  example,  whilst  he  guards  the  sacred 
deposit  by  his  firmness  and  prudence,  is  a 
prayer  in  which  I  am  convinced  I  shall  be 
joined  fervently  by  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  ' 

My  dear  sir,  with  sincere  reeajd, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  serv't, 
t  John,  Biutop  of  Chariaton. 

Irish  ColUge,  Horns,  March  S6, 1633. 
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Fboh  the  eariiest  period  of  Christianity, 
the  observance  of  Lent  preceded  the  festival 
of  Eaater,  and  the  last  week  of  this  holy 
time  has  been  one  of  peculiar  solemnity, 
not  only  because  of  the  specialpreparation 
that  was  to  be  made  for  the  E!aster  com- 
muriion,  but  also  because  of  the  impor- 
tant bets  which  are  then  commemorated ; 
hence  ita  ceremonial  is  one  specially  inte- 
resting. 

The  object  of  our  church  cereraoay  is  not 
mere  idle  show;  such  exhibitions  would,  in 
religion,  be  worse  than  a  waste  of  time,  and 
nugnt  even  become  mischievous,  for  per- 
sona might  be  thereby  led  to  imagine  that 
the  mere  observance  of  the  outward  forms, 
was  the  service  of  that  God  who  seeks  true 
adorers  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth;  and  who  can,  therefore,  never  be 
pleased  by  any  homage  which  is  not  inter- 
nal and  spiritual :  or  the  observance  mi^ht 
degenerate  into  superstition ;  an  expectation 
being  cherished  of  deriving  from  mere  ex- 
lemu  actions,  efiects  neither  belonging  to 
their  nature  nor  promised  by  God. 

As  an  impression  ftequentlv  exists  in  the 
minds  of  some  weU-disposed  persons^  that 
the  multitude  of  ceremonies  during  this 
vreek  is  little  oonsonant  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligiiwij  and  really  is  superstition ;  it  may  not 


be  amiss  to  premise  a  few  general  observa' 
lions  before  entering  upon  the  special  ex- 

planadon  of  the  several  parts. 

The  legitimate  objects  of  external  rites  in 
religion,  as  far  as  they  are  of  human  insti- 
tution, are  the  iiMtruclion  of  the  mind  and 
the   amelioration   of   the   heart;   in   other 


observances  tested  by  this  prinoi^e ;  but, 
unfortunately,  several  who  adniit  its  correct- 
ness will  frequendy  take  no  pains  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  facts  they  observe  are  brought 
under  its  influence ;  and  Ihej  pass  judgment 
without  sufficient  e ■ — ' — 


ins ;  but  also  by  recalling  to  the  memory 
what  was  passmg  into  oblivion,  and  by 
deeply  imprinting  npon  it  those  traces  that 
were  becoming  indistinct  or  faint.  The 
heart  is  amehorated  when  ita  affections  are 
excited  to  the  condemnation  of  vice,  to  sor- 
row for  sin.  to  gmtitude  for  mercies,  to  de- 
site  of  Gods  glory,  to  resolutions  of  fideli^ 
in  His  service,  love  of  His  law,  benevolence 
towards  our  fellow-creatures^  and  exertions 
for  their  benefit ;  especially  if  the  great  mo- 
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tive  which  impels  to  these  be  the  love  of 
OUT  Redeemer. 

The  leesoTis  calculated  to  produce  eo 
much  benefit,  might  be  conveyed  not  onJj 
by  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  hut  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  printed  page:  words  whether 
spoken  or  written,  are  merely  conventional 
'  Kigns  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  ideas,  and 
the  ear  or  the  eye  might  be  equally  well 
impressed  by  other  means,  as  by  the  ser- 
mon or  the  book.  Mnsic  can  affect  the 
aoul  through  the  one,  as  painting  can  through 
the  other.  How  often  has  he  to  whom  the 
most  eloquent  orator  addressed  himself  in 
vain,  been  vanquished  by  the  charms  of 
melodious  soondl  How  often  has  the 
painter  or  the  sculptor  riveted  the  attention 
of  him  who  has  read  description  after  de- 
scription with  complete  indifference  1  To 
how  many  generations  has  Laocoon  pro- 
claimed his  aneuidhT  Can  you  .count  the 
multitudes  that  nave  hung  round  the  Trans- 
figuration? Who  will  describe  the  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  Miserere  T  He  who 
vrould  endeavour  by  an  abstract  semblance 
of  philosophy,  to  argue  against  what  is  thus 
testified  by  nature  through  the  voices  of 
myriads,  may  well  be  expected  soon  to  bid 
you  hold  fire  in  your  hand,  and  think  of 
Caucasns.  Yet  have  men  ^Hen  polished 
sentences,  they  have  constructed  rounded 
periods,  and  called  them  by  the  name  of 
religious  philosophy,  and  philosophical  re- 
li^on,  and  rational  devotion,  merely  to  de- 
prive religion  herself  of  those  nalur^  aids 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  heaven,  and 
frequently  by  the  esptess  command  of  God 
himself,  were  used  for  the  promotion  of  his 
service  amongst  his  people.  Either  of  these 
taken  separately  is  useful  and  ^werfal,  but 
when  the  combination  of  all  is  applied  to 
bring  the  mind  to  an^  particular  frame,  the 
effect  is  almost  inesistible.  When  music, 
scenery,  action,  and  poetry  unite  to  call  up 
the  remembrance  of^  ancient  worthies,  of 
cities  buried  under  the  ruins  of  ages,  of 
transactions  nearly  obliterated  by  the  hand 
of  time,  transactions  in  which  the  observers 
now  have  no  actual  interest;  how  is  the 
imagination  seized  upon,  the  memory  e.\ci- 
ted,  the  affections  interested  and  the  very 
heart  itself  eqgaged  ?  Yet  this  is  only  cere- 
mony. 

And  shall  we  be  told  thai  it  is  supersli- 
tioustouse  the  most  natural  and  efHcacious 
mode  of  so  ■exhibiting  to  a  redeemed  race, 
the  tragic  occnrrences  of  the  very  catas- 
trophe Dy  which  that  redemption  was  ef- 
fected as  to  produce  deep  impressions  for 
their  religious  improvement!  This  is  the 
great  object  of  the  church  in  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Holy  Week.    This  is  the  great 


end  she  seeks  K 


she  must  upon  the  plainest  maxims  be  ac- 
quitted of  ine  charge  of  superstition ;  her 
judgment  or  her  taste,  or  both  may  be  ar- 
raigned if  you  please,  but  her  religion  is 
vindicated.  If  the  multiplication  of  religions 
rites  be  superstition,  men  is  the  God  of 
Sinai  its  most  powerful  abettor. 

Without  entering  farther  into  the  details 
of  the  Lenten  observance,  il  will  snfiice  to 
remarkj  that  on  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent, 
which  IS  exactly  a  fortnight  before  Easter, 
the  commemoration  of  the  passion  or  suf- 
ferings of  the  Saviour  commences.  On  the 
eve  of  that  day  the  ornaments  are  gener- 
ally removed  from  the  churches  or  covered ; 
and  the  crosses  veiled  with  deep  violet  in 
token  of  mourning  and  penance,  so  that 
during  this  fortnight,  the  appearance  of  ih« 
churches  indicates  to  the  laithfol  the  senti- 
ments which  befit  the  solemnity.  Formerly 
the  Catechumens  who  had  been  fonud  wor- 
thy, were  baptized  on  the  eve  of  Esster; 
and  the  public  penitents  who  had  been  in 
fasting,  in  prayer,  and  in  other  religious  ex- 
ercises, seekingteoonciliationthroughCfarist, 
expected  also  to  be  admitted  to  £e  sacra- 
ments.  Now  that  the  greatweek  was  about 


only  did  the  body  of  the 

tper  interest  in  the  facts 

which  were  brought  to  their  view,  but  also 


faithful  take  a  deeper  interest  i 


these  particular  classes  had  theii  special 
duties.  The  first  day  of  this  week,  there- 
fore, was  called  by  a  variety  of  names,  by 
reason  of  the  several  obaeryances.  The 
approved  Catechumens  were  selected  and 
declared  "  competent,"  hence  it  was  called 
"  Domimai  vomptlnaium,"  They  had  ab- 
stained during  I«nt  from  the  use  of  the 
bath,  but  now  preparing  for  the  unctitn 
which  followed  baptism,  they  washed  th«r 
heads,  on  which  account  it  obtained  the 
name  of  "  Capita  laamtium.''  Ah  the  coun- 
cil of  Agde  directed  that  the  symbol  shonld 
be  then  explained  to  the  "  competents,"  the 
Gothic  missal  styles  the  Mass  of  this  day 
"Afiiw  in  lymidft  traSitione.''  The  Popes 
also,  in  commemoration  of  Magdalen's  piety 
towards  Jesus,  (John  xii.  3,}  were  bccds- 
tomed  on  the  previous  day  to  give  larger  alms 
than  usual,  tnat  they  might  show  towards 
the  poor,  who  are  the  members  of  Christ, 
that  charity  which  she  exhibited  to  their 
head.  The  day  received  also  a  title  from 
this  custom.  But  the  names  of  the  Sunday 
of  palms,  the  Sunday  of  olives,  the  Sunday 
of  flowers,  &c.,  were  the  more  general  q>- 
pellation.  Macri,  as  quoted  by  Jacob  Gear. 
gives  a  curious  and  mteiesting  acconnt  of 
the  customs  of  the  Maronites  on  this  day, 
respecting  the  olive  tree  which  thaj  Mess 
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vhich  ia  commemoiBied  ifl  re- 
laied  by  5i.  Maiihew,  (c.  xxi.) 

This  occurred  al  the  close  of  oui  Saviour's 
public  labistry,  when,  having  made  every 
preparation  Tor  the  accomplish  ment  of  all 
that  had  been  written  conceniing  him  by 
the  pcophetEi,  he  went  up  to  Jenisalem  for 
the  consumrQation  of  his  sacrifice. 

We  must,  previously  to  coQsidering  the 
ceremony  pertonoed  at  the  Papal  Chapel, 
become  acquainted  with  the  stations,  offices, 
and  duties  of  the  atteadants. 

Tlie  Popt  ia  not  only  a  bishop,  but  is  visi- 
ble head  of  the  church,  and  is,  therefore, 
attended  by  a  more  nameroua  and  dignified 
body  of  clergy  than  waits  upon  any  other 
prelate.  He  la  also  a  temporal  sovereign, 
and  has,  of  course,  the  proper  officers  of 
■4ate  attached  to  tiis  court.  They  also 
are  to  be  found  in  hie  chapel.  Thin  ia  not 
ii  public  church  in  which  he  officiates  as 
the  celebrant  -,  it  ia  his  private  place  of 
worship,  where  the  offices  are  performed 
by  his  clergy,  but  in  which  the  proper  re- 
spect is  always  paid  to  his  Holiness,  both  as 
the  pontilf  and  the  sovereign ;  and  he  occa- 
sionally performs  some  few  of  the  ecciesi- 
itatical  functions. 


lor  his  two  attendants.  On  Palm  Sunday, 
he  wears  a  la^e  cope  of  a  bright  purple 
•■olour,  approaching  lo  redj  over  the  clasp 
which  ^lens  it  on  his  breast,  ie  a  silver 
plate,  called  a  formal,  a  considerable  portion 
<if  wnich  is  finely  gilt ;  on  this,  in  beautiful 
relief,  is  the  figure  of  the  venerable  ancient 
of  days,  (Daniel  vii.  9,)  clouds  are  embossed 
wreathing  about  the  figures  of  attending 
cherubim,  (Exod.  xxv,  18,)  and  circles  of 
precious  stones  surround  the  whole :  one 
tai^r  and  more  beautiful  than  the  rest  oc- 
•mpioa  the  centre.  (Exod.  xxviii.  29.)  On 
his  head  in  a  plain  mhre  of  silver  clolh. 
This  is  hia  ordinary  church  vesture,  at  pre- 
swrtt,  on  days  of  penance  and  mourning. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Pius  VI.,  from  that 
of  Clement  VIII.,  about  the  year  1600,  the 
Popes  had  a  splendid  formal  of  pure  gold. 
witn  a  rich  olive  branch  of  fine  enameled 
i^en  of  the  same  melal,  surrounding  three 
la^e  knobs  of  valuable  oriental  pearls. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  property  of  which 
the  church  was plnnderedduring  the  pontifi- 
cate of  that  heroic  and  veneiaue  auccessor 
..f  St.  Peter. 

Tlu  CardiruUt  are  the  high  senate  of  the 
church,  and  the  privv  council  of  the  sove- 
reign.   They  are  selected  by  his  holiness 


from  amongst  those  ecclesiastics  most  dts> 
linguished  for  their  learning,  piety,  and 
other  estimable  qualifications.    In  ordmaiy 


lege  are  upon  a  perfect  equality.  Though 
not  always  kitown  by  the  same  appellaiion, 
nor  always  enjoying  the  same  privileges, 
their  body  is  one  of  Uie  most  ancient  in  the 
church,  and  they  are  the  representatiTea  of 
ila  hierarchy. 

Six  of  them  are  cardinal-bishops;  they 
are  ordinaries  of  what  are  called  tne  subur- 
ban churches,  or  those  within  the  immedi- 
ate district  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  Dean  of  the  sacred  college,  who  ia 
the  senior,  is  biahop  of  Ostia  and  Valetri; 
ihe  next  is  bishop  of  Porto,  St,  Rofina  and 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  sub-dean  of  the  sacred 
college ;  the  oihsr  four  take  rank  according 
lo  the  date  of  their  attaining  a  suburban 
diocess ;  these  are  the  sees  of  Sabioa, 
Frascati,  Albano.  and  Palestrina.  They  ait 
on  a  bench  whicQ  extends  from  the  right  of 
the  platform  on  which  the  throne  is  erected, 
towards  the  front  entrance  to  the  chapel,  the 
senior  being  nearer  the  throne.  Next  to 
them  the  senior  cardinal-priest  ia  seated 
upiMi  the  same  bench,  and  his  brethren  who 
represent  Ihe  priests,  sit  successively  in  the 
order  of  their  appointment  to  the  sacred 
college.  It  is  required  that  each  should  be 
in  the  holy  order  that  he  represents;  but.it 
generally  nappens,  that  several  of  the  car- 
dinat-pnesls  are  in  fact  bishopsj  and  some 
of  the  cardinal-deacoaa  tfre  also  in  the  order 
of  bishop  or  priest- but  it  is  also  in  iho 
power  of  the  pontiu  to  dispense,  for  good 
reason,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  execu- 
tion of^  the  law,  which  makes  it  obiigatoiy 
upon  a  cardinal  to  receive  the  holy  order 
befitting  bis  rank,  within  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  under 
pain  of  rendering  his  nomination  void.  It 
sometimes  has  happened  that  such  a  dia- 
pensation  was  granted,  especially  to  enable 
a  man  well  qualified  for  the  situation, 
though  not  in  holy  orders,  to  hold  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state. 

The  two  senior  canlinnl-deacons  assial 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  papal  throne; 
the  others,  according  to  their  seniority,  oc- 
cupy the  bench  opposite  that  of  the  bishops 
and  priests,  the  senior  being  the  nearer  to 
the  iDione.  But  when  the  Pope  solemnly 
officiates,  the  three  junior  cardinals  of  the 
order  of  priests  sit  at  the  aide  of  the  dea- 
cons on  that  part  of  Ihe  bench  which  ie 
more  remote  from  the  throne,  yet  so  aa  that 
the  junior  cardinal-priest  is  nearest  to  the 
junior  cardinal-deacon.  When  there  is  a 
full  attendance  of  the  sacred  college,  the 
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number  of  priesU  on  th*t  aide  nill  fl«- 

aaently  be  more;  and  if  only  one  deacon 
lould  attend  bende  those  wbo  araist  iho 
Pope,  he  will  Bit  at  the  same  aide  nilh  the 
biaoopH  and  prieela. 

The  whole  number  of  the  eacred  college 
is  seTflntf,  viz.:  six  bishops,  filn  prieBta. 
and  fourteen  deacons.  This  number,  how- 
ever, is  Beldam  full.  At  present  the  bishope 
Bie  five,  the  priests  thirty-seven,  the  dea- 
cons ten,  making  in  all  fifty-two,  and  leaving 
eighteen  vacancies.  Of  the  present  college, 
Pius  VII.  created  twenty,  Leo  XII.  eighteen, 
FiuB  VIII.  three,  and  the  present  Pope, 
Gregory  XVI.  eleven.  The  Pope  has  also 
reserved  three  in  j/etlo  ;  that  is,  be  has  de- 
clared to  the  consistory  or  assembly  of  the 
sacied  college,  that  he  has  made  the  ap- 
pointments, but  he  has,  for  sufficient  tea- 
sons,  not  OS  yet  published  the  names  of 
those  promoted.  When  he  shall  have  done 
so,  they  will  take  rank  from  the  period  of 
his  declaration  and  reservation  of  the  names, 
and  not  from  that  of  tbeir  publication ;  so  that 
ihey  will  outrank  all  of  the  same  oider,^l 
shall  have  been  created  in  the  interval.  %u( 
if  the  Pope  should  die  without  publishing 
their  names  to  the  consistory,  toe  nomina- 
tion is  without  effect.  The  present  number 
of  cardinals  in  the  city  is  ihiity-two.  Upon 
the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  tne  sacred  col- 
lege have  the  government  of  the  church, 
and  are  invested  with  authority  to  administei: 
ihe  states;  they  are  the  electors  of  the  new 
Pope,  whom  they  EoLect  from  amongst  theii 
own  body.  The  cardinal-priests  are  the 
titolars  or  rectors  of  the  principal  parish 
churches  or  stations  in  RcHoej  and  the  car- 
dinal-deacons hare  also  their  titles  from 
some  of  the  ancient  ehurchea  of  the  cily ;  it 
is  also  the  privilege  of  the  first  cardinal.^  ea- 
oon,  lo  announce  to  the  people  the  election 
of  the  Pope,  and  to  crown  him.  The  tirst 
cardinal-priest  has,  except  when  the  Pope 
solemnly  celebrates,  a  seat  on  the  platform 
of  the  tamM,  in  front  of  one  of  the  assistant 
cafdinal-deacone,  and  it  his  duty  to  offer  the 
inoense,  &c. ;  on  the  more  solemn  occasions 
this  duty  devolves  upon  the  first  caidinal- 
l^op. 

ElacK  cardinal  has  chaplains,  one  of  whom 
always  attends  his  eminence  in  the  chapel, 
oc  at  public  functions.  On  ordinary  occa- 
nons  thisahaplain  wears  a  purple  sutan  and 
«inoture,  and  sometimes  a  cloak ;  he  Bit9  on 
the  step  before  his  eminence,  whose  beretta 
Ot  square  cap  he  holds ;  he  also  either  dis- 
plays, gathers  up,  or  carries  the  cardinal's 
train,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  on  those 
30  his        ■ 


this  ornament,  when  not  aetnmUy  worn  by 
the  cardinal. 
The  usual  dress  of  the  cardinals  in  the 

chapel  is  a  red  sutan  or  cassock,  with  a 
cincture  of  ihe  same  colour,  having  taesela 
of  gold,  red  Btockings,  a  rochet  over  which 
Ihey  usually  wear  a  cappa  or  ample  cloak, 
with  a  large  tippet  of  white  ermine,  which 
hangs  over  the  shoulders  and  chest:  they 
take  off  the  ermine  in  summer:  on  their 
heads  they  wear  small  red  skull-caps,  and 
sometimes  square  red  caps.  In  limes  of 
penance  and  mourning  Ihey  change  the 
red  robes  to  violet  colour,  and  on  two  or 
three  particular  days,  (o  rose  colour.  On 
solemn  occasions,  when  the  Pope  offidaies, 
or  when  there  is  a  grand  procession,  they 
all  wear  red  shoes,  and  mitres  of  white  da- 
rnaak  silk,  the  cardinal-bishops  wear  copes, 
the  cardinal-priests,  chasubles,  and  the  car- 
dinal-deacons, dalmatiis  of  the  colour  pro- 
per for  the  Eolerrmity,  but  on  days  of  penance, 
the  deacons  wear  chasubles.  Under  those 
vestments  they  have  the  cassock,  cincture, 
rochet,  and  amict.  During  the  vacancy  of 
the  see,  when  giving  iheic  votes,  they  wear 
large  purple  mantles  called  croceia,  and  on 
some  less  solemn  occasions,  they  wear  over 
the  rochet  a  manteletta  or  snort  cloak. 
through  which  they  put  theii  anns;  anil 
over  Uiis  a  mozzetta  or  tippet,  with  a  small 
hood,  on  which  occasions  the  cardinal- 
bishops  exhibit  over  this  last  the  chain  of 
the  pectoral  cross,  but  the  cross  itself  is  not 
seen.  This  may  be  considered  their  dieas 
of  state,  when  not  engaged  in  sacred  fbnc- 
tions:  but  when  in  full  jurisdiction,  that  is, 
in  the  churches  of  their  ritles,  oi  dniing  the 
vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  the  manteletta  is 
always  laid  aside.  Cardinals  promoted  from 
any  of  the  religious  orders,  preserve  ia  their 
robes  the  peculiarity  of  colour  belonging  to 
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Next  in  rank  to  the  cardinals,  and  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  printed,  are 
the  [Hitriarchs  of  Constantinople.  Antioch. 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem.  Their  conn 
dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  cardioal  in 
sutan,  cincmre,  rochet,  manteletta,  mozzeoa 
and  cross,  ej:cept  that  the  colour  is  purple. 
Next  to  them  rank,  according  to  the  dale  ot 
their  being  inscribed  aa  assistants,  the  arch- 
bishops assistant  at  the  throne,  and  then  in 
like  gradation  the  bishops  assistant  at  the 
throne.  In  the  papal  chapel  they  all  sit  on 
the  bench  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  and  over 
their  sutans  and  rochets  ail  these  wear  a 
serge  cappa  gathered  up  and  the  fold 

lught  undei  the  left  arm,  with  a  tippet  of 
wuite  ermine :  the  patriarchs  wear  eiacUy 
a  similar  dress,  and  when  the  Pope  solemnly 
officiates,  they  all  wear  arnicts  over  tbeir 
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_.    _f  ihe  as- 

IB  holds  the  book,  and  the  second  the 
lighted  candle,  for  the  holy  father  when  he 
reads  or  sings-  When  the  solemn  service 
ie  performed  ciy  the  Pope  at  his  throne,  these 
assistante  sit  or  stand  on  the  steps  at  each 

Amongst  these  are  generally  two  of  the 
domestic  prelates  of  his  holiness,  viz. ;  his 
almoner,  who  is  generally  an  archbishop  in 
partibus  infiddium,  thai  is,  of  some  see  in 
which  there  are  few,  if  any  Christians,  and 
which  being  under  me  dominion  of  the  in- 
fidelsj  renders  it  perfectly  easy  to  have  him 
permiUed  to  reside  in  Rome,  the  law  re- 
quiiiiiK  the  residence  of  a,  bishop  at  his  see, 
being  in  this  instance  dispensed  with :  the 
other  is  the  sacristan  of  his  hoiiness,  who  is 
since  the  tiroe  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  about 
1290,  an  Ausustinian  friar,  generally  bishop 
of  Porphyry  in  partibas.  His  duty  ia  to  keep 
all  the  ornaments  and  church  fumituie,  and 
to  see  eveTylhin«[  properly  prepared :  a 
prieat  of  his  order  is  the  assistant.  The  sa- 
cristan wears  a  black  cappa  with  black  fur. 
And  here  it  is  remarked  once  for  all,  that 
when  a  member  of  one  of  the  religious  or- 
ders is  promoted  10  a  prelacy,  though  he 
conforms  to  the  general  fashion  of  the  dress 
appropriate  to  the  rank  to  which  he  is  pro- 
moted, he  keeps  the  colour  of  the  religious 
coirununity  from  which  he  was  taken.  Tile 
sacristan  gives  the  holy  water  lo  the  Pope, 
except  when  it  is  administered  by  a  cardi- 
nal, or  vicar  of  the  cardinal-archpnest  in  his 
own  basilic;  he  administer^  the  last  sacra- 
ments to  the  holy  father  in  his  illness,  cele- 
brates Mass,  and  says  the  prayers  lor  the 
cardinals  in  conclave ;  and  is  rector  of  the 
parish  of  the  Papal  family.  The  patriarchs 
of  Venice,  of  the  Indies,  of  Lisbon,  of  An- 
tioch  of  the  Greek  Melcnites,  of  Antioch  of 
the  Maronilss,  of  Antioch  of  the  Syrians,  of 
Babvlon  of  the  Chaldavc  rile,  and  of  Cilicia 
of  the  Armenian,  can  also  have  places  in 
this  rajik:  they  have  precedence  according 
to  aeniorily  of  appointment. 

It  woula  be  natural  for  a  slianger  to  ima- 
gine that  this  place  of  assietanl-bishop  was 
merely  an  ecclesiastical  rank.  Such,  how- 
ever, IS  not  the  fact ;  for  those  bishops  have 
no  additional  jurisdiction  therefrom,  nor 
does  this  distinction  give  them  any  prece- 
dence outside  the  papal  chapel.  Betides, 
from  the  nature  of  one  of  their  privileges, 
riz. ;  that  they  have  such  nobility  as  if  Iney 
were  sons  of  counts,  tma  nobiUa  comma  se  aa 
geniton  conti  traiio  avtaera  ia  lore  origint,  it 


>r  nobility  in  the  court  of  the  sovereign. 
The  first  four  patriarchs,  howerei,  have  in 
'irtue  of  their  patriarchal  rank,  an  honorary 
irecedence  above  all  other  bishops  and  c«r- 

Tbe  ne.xl  prelates,  whatever  their  eccle- 
siastical order  may  be,  take  rank  only  from 
their  civil  offices. 

The  governor  of  Rome  wears  the  ordi- 
nary dress  of  an  assistant-bishop;  his  seat 

opposite  the  throne  in  the  papal  chapel, 

the  right  of  all  those  who  ait  on  the  back 
bench,  but  the  prelate  who  celebrates  Mass 
and  his  attendants,  are  of  course  farther  in 
towards  the  altar;  and  near  the  door  in  the 
extreme  angle,  one  of  the  noble  guard  stands 
as  sentinel  with  a,  drawn  swoni,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  sanctuary. 

The  prince-assistant  at  the  throne  stands 
upon  the  platfonn  near  the  first  cardinal- 
deacon,  in  his  court  dress.  This  privilege 
belongs  at  present  to  their  excellencies, 
Aspreno  prince  Colonna,  Domenioo  prince 
Oisini,  and  the  Paluzzo  prince  Allien,  who 
is  senator  of  Rome,  Tliey  take  the  place 
by  alienation  or  arrangement  The  sena- 
lor'a  court  dress  is  red,  with  a  yellow  cloak, 
the  ordinary  court  dress  in  black. 

Next  to  the  sovemor.  and  similarly  ha- 
bited, is  the  auditor  of  the  apostolic  coam- 
ber.  His  charge  is  principally  that  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  law  and  equity. 

Similariy  habited  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
chamber,  who  sits  next  to  the  auditor:  his 
office  is  not  only  that  to  which  all  accounts 
are  rendered,  and  by  whose  order  all  pay- 
ments are  made,  but  he  is  also  a  judge  of 
extensive  jurisdiction,  and  president  ot  the 
apostolic  exchequer. 

On  his  lefl  is  the  prefect  of  the  apostolic 
palace,  who  is  maior-domo  of  his  holiness, 
and  has  oonsiderable  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative power,  not  only  in  the  pontifical 
&miiy,  but  also  over  other  persons  and 

When  the  bishops  dress  in  their  sacred 
vesture,  these  prelates  occupy  a  different  seat ; 
they  at  such  limes  sit  on  the  second  bench, 
or  that  of  the  prothonotaries-apoetolic. 

The  next  is  a  rank  merely  ecclesiastical; 
it  consislB  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
who  claim  no  civil  rank,  not  special  privi- 
lege; they  are  called  non-assistants.  In 
the  [^pal  chapel  they  ait  on  the  back  bench 
opposite  the  throne  next  to  the  civil  prelates 
above  described.  The  eastern  archbishops 
take  the  right.  The  Armenian  prelate  wears 
his  beard,  and  over  a  purple  sutan  he  has, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  a  purple  cope,  lined 
with  green,  trimmed  wim  red  and  white  : 
on  solemn  occasions  his  vesture  is  an  alb. 
over  which  is  an  eioeedingly  rich  cope,  ana 
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other  u>propriaIs  0111011101:119;  Ilia  mill 
embroiaflTea  with  gold.    The  liteae  ol 
Greek  prelates  for  anlinaiy  chapeltt  difiers 
*ery  little  ftom  that  of  ihe  Armenians,  but 
on  Holemn  occasionB  their  rich  vesture  i  ~ 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  c 
matic  of  a  deacon,  hut  that  the  sleevea 
longer^  and  Ihey  wear  wristbands  coi 
sponding  to  the  vestnientB.  and  ctowQEi 
stead  of  laities.    To  their  lefi,  is  the  ph 
for  the  Latin  bishops,  who  wear  similar 
dresses  to  those  of  the  assistant-bishops,  and 
take  places  according  to  their  dale  of  con- 
secrabun,  except  that  archbishops  always 
have  the  precedence. 

There  is  an  intermediate  bench  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  behind  that  of  the  cardinal- 
deacons,  which  extends  from  the  pulpit 
towards  the  door ;  upon  this  benrh  the  pro- 
thonotarieB-aposiolic  are  seated,  in  the  pre- 
lalic  dress.  In  the  chapel  iheyrank  next  lo 
the  bishops.  They  carry  back  the  instilu- 
tioD  of  their  college  lo  St.  Clement,  the  com- 
panion of  the  Apostles  and  fourth  Pope. 
vho  governed  the  church  irom  the  year  91 
to  100.  This  pontifi*  appointed  seven  nota- 
ries, one  for  each  region  of  the  city,  to  col- 
lect and  register  the  acts  of  the  martyrs; 
this  notarial  college  waa  reorganized  by  St. 
Anthems,  the  nineteenth  Pope,  in  the  year 
353,  and  again  by  St.  Julius,  the  thirt^-fiiih 
Pope,  about  the  year  540.  The  duties  of 
this  office  of  record  were  extended,  and  the 
president  of  the  body  was  looked  upon  au 
one  of  the  most  important  officers  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  he,  as  one  of  the  conimLB!<ionerB 
of  Ihe  see  during  vacancy,  subscribed  docu- 
ments together  wiih  the  first  cardinai-priesi, 
and  first  cardinal-deacon,  then  called  aruh- 
priest  and  archdeacon  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Venerable  Bede  gives  an  instance 
of  it  in  640,  immediately  after  the  election 
of  John  IV.  [Hist,  eccles.  een.  Anglor.  I. 
ii.  c.  19.)     Pope  Martin  I.  about  the  year 


^  1  regulation,  that 

during  the  abeence  of.  the  Pope,  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  see  was  in  the  archdeacon, 
and  priest,  and  primUtrius,  which  was  the 
title  of  the  chief  notar>-.    Pope  Sistus  V., 


he  tixed  the  ordinary  number  or  parlecipanli 
at  twelve,  besides  a  number  of  supernuroe- 
raries,  and  assigned  their  places  in  the 
chapel.  Benedict  XIV.,  about  eighlv  years 
since,  made  other  regulations  for  tais  col- 
lege :  amongfl  the  privileges  of  the  partcci- 
panti.  is  that  of  conferring  the  degree  of 
doctor,  the  appointment  of  notaries,  8«;. 
The  dean,  as  tneir  president  is  now  styled, , 
by  reason  of  their  original  occupation  of 


collecting  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  has  a 

place  in  the  proceedings  for  the  canoniza- 
tion of  saints,  and  the  members  are  the 
officers  employed  for  drawing  letters  apos- 
tolic regaraing  patriarchal,  metropolitical, 
and  cathedral  churches. 

The  Pope's  chamberlain,  maeslro  di  ta- 
mera,  who  is  generally  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Italian  families,  if  he  be  not  in 
the  order  of  bishops,  is  entitled  to  a  place 
upon  this  bench. 

The  Pope's  and 
the  highest  standing,  as  he  "h 
his  holiness  respecliug  appeals,  ana  a  va- 
riety of  legal  dimcullies  which  are  brought 
up.  He  generally  hears  those  applications 
standing  by  a  chair  00  which  the  Pope  is 
supposed  (o  be  present,  as  the  King  of  Eng- 
land ie  supposed  to  preside  in  his  court  of 
king's  bench;  his  place  is  also  on  this  pre- 
latic  bench. 

The  Archimandrite  of  Meaaina  ranks 
next,  if  he  has  no  higher  place  by  anotim 
title ;  then  the  ammmdaiort,  or  president  of 
the  great  hospital  of  Sauto  Spirito. 

The  abbots-general  of  the  raveial  n>o- 
nastic  orders,  nine  in  number,  who  are 
entitled  to  wear  mitres,  have  their  seat  to 
the  left  of  the  non-assislant  bishops;  viz.. 
Benedictines  of  Mount  Cassino,  Basilians, 
canons  R^ular  of  St.  John  of  Lateran, 
monks  of  Camaldoli,  Vallombrouans,  Cis- 
tercians, Olivelans,  Sylvesirinians,  anil  Je- 
romites.  Next  to  them  on  the  left,  are  the 
generals  and  vicars-generals  of  the  meDdi- 
cant  orders:  viz.,  iJomiuicans,  minor  ob- 
servanline,  minor  conventuals,  Augusti- 
nians,  Carmelites,  Servites,  Minims  of  St. 
Francis  of  Paula,  Itedemptioners,  Capu- 
chins, Trinitarians,  and  bare  fooled  Carmel- 

The  conservators  of  Rome,  who  repredeot 
its  civic  council,  and  the  prior  of  the  Capo- 
rioni  or  magistrates  of  il$  wards  or  divisioos. 
stand  on  trie  steps  of  the  throne,  on  the 
right  hand  side,  beiow  the  assistant-prince. 

Tlie  master  of  the  sacred  hospital  ot 
dwelling,  tnaniro  del  saero  ospizio  formeri> 
held  the  authority  of  the  major-domo  anii 
chamberlain,  but  hb  place  is  now  merely 
honorary.  I;  was  hereditarj-  in  the  noble 
family  of  Conti.  It  is  now  vacant :  he 
wears  a  court  dress,  and  ataya  near  tht> 
entrance  of  the  choir  as  guardian  of  the 
chapel. 

The  auditors  of  the  Rola  sit  on  the  Ueps 
of  the  throne,  and  on  those  of  the  aliar. 
They  succeed  to  the  ecclesiastical  functions, 
of  tlie  apostolic  sub-deacons,  suppressed 
for  their  irregularities  by  Alexander  Vu.,  on 
the  35th  October,  1636.  Ttiose  sub-deacMis 
were  established  to  the  number  of  seren, 
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by  Pope  Fabian,  about  the  year  240,  and 
were  BubBequently  increaHed  to  twenty-one, 
whioh  was  their  number  in  1057.  They 
became  afterwards  more  numerous,  and 
held  considerable  autborily.  But  (he  audi- 
toraof  Rota,  which  is  a  judicial  tribunal, 
however  ancient  their  origin,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  brought  into  much  notice  be- 
fore the  time  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  who  in 
apostolic  letters  dated  at  Bologna  viii.  kal. 
Jonii,  1450,  Etylee  the  auditors  of  oauses  of 
Uie  sacred  piilace,  which  was  their  title, 
opcufob  chaplains,  sixtus  IV  ,  about  seventy 
years  afterwards,  reduced  their  nutnber  to 
twelve,  of  whom  one  waa  to  be  a  French- 
man, one  a  German,  two  Spaniards,  one  a 
Tuscan,  three  Komans,  and  the  other  four, 
one  from  each  legation  of  the  Papal  terri- 
tory. This  court  has  cognizance  of  a  lai^ 
share  of  eccleeiastical,  as  well  as  of  civil 
causes,  and  its  decisions  are  always  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  made,  and  are  highly  re- 
spected. On  ordinary  occasions,  they  wear 
trie  prelalic  dremj  but  on  solemn  occasions 
ihey  wear  a  surplice  over  the  rochet.  The 
dean  of  Ibis  college  holds  ihe  Pope's  mim 
when  his  holiness  performs  solemn  func- 
tions: the  college  furnishes  the  officiating 
sub-deacon  OD  such  occasions;  two  others 
bear  his  train ;  one  of  them  accompaniea 
the  nobleman  who  pours  water  on  the  tiands 
of  his  holiness,  one  of  them  ineences  the 
cardinal-deacon,  and  then  incenses  the  non- 
aasistant  bishops,  one  of  them  also  gives 
the  peace  occasionally,  and  one  carries  the 
cross.  Several  nf  Ihem  also  have  seata  irr 
various  congregations. 

The  masler  of  the  sacred  palace  is  a 
Dominican  friar,  his  dress  is  that  of  his 
ortler,  white,  with  a  black  overcloak.  Pope 
Honorius  III.,  who  governed  the  church 
from  1216  10 '  1227,  gave  the  office  lo  thai 
order.  This  officer  is  the  Pope's  theolo- 
fdaa,  and  ranks  amongpt  the  auditors  of  the 
Rota,  after  whom  he  sits.  He  has  the  in- 
.tpeclion  of  the  discourses  for  the  papal 
cnapel,  also  the  power  of  licensing  puolica- 
tions,  none  of  which  can  appear  in  Rome 
without  his  permission.  He  enjoys  many 
other  privil^es. 

The  clerks  of  the  chamber  sit  near  the 
auditors  of  the  Rola,  their  number  is  twelve; 
several  of  them  preside  over  various  tribu- 
nals, such  as  regard  provisions,  currency, 
roads,  streets,  waters.  And  the  whole  body 
forms  a  court  of  appeal  Irnm  the  decisions 
not  only  of  these  tribunals,  but  also  from 
the  decisions  of  the  treasurer's  court.  The 
appeals  are  heard  by  the  direction  either  of 
their  own  president,  or  that  of  a  court  of 
revisioa,  called  voters  of  the    signature. 


Two  of  these  prelates  accompany  the  lay- 
gentlemen,  who  pour  water  on  the  hands 
of  the  Pope  afier  the  oiTertory,  when  he 
officiates  solemnly.  One  of  them  has  charge 
of  a  cloth  laid  upon  the  vestments,  and  at 
Christmas,  one  of  them  bears  the  swords 
which  the  Pope  blesses.  When  the  Pope 
dies,  they  accompany  the  Cardinal  Camer- 
lengo,  clothed  in  hiack,  wearing  rochets, 
for  the  purpose  of  recognising  tne  body; 
they  then  receive  from  the  pro-dataiy  and 
the  aeerolaries,  the  seals  which  they  bring 
in  presence  of  the  congregation  of  cardinals, 
and  there  break. 

The  volers  of  the  signature  had  their 
number  fived  at  twelve,  by  Alexander 
VII.,  and  were  formed  into  a  college  to  re-' 
place  the  apostolic  acctyths  dissolved  and 
suppressed  by  that  Pontin',  ai  the  same  time 
that  he  suppressed  the  apostolic  sub-dea- 
cnns.  This  body  is  one  of  judicial  revision, 
which  has  the  power  of  sending  to  the 
court  of  appeals  cases  fmm  those  tribunals, 
the  correctness  of  whose  decision  is  sus- 
pected. Formerly  they  were  chosen  from 
a  body  called  ine  apostolic  refrrendaria. 
'  '  '  -'  'i  the 
ons,  they  furnish  per- 
sons to  carry  the  incense,  the  lights,  and 
the  cruets-  one  of  them  ali<o  has  charge  of 
the  PoiitifTa  gloves  and  ring.  Their  dress 
and  place  are  similar  to  those  of  clerks  of 
the  chamber. 

The  regent  of  the  chancery  who  exa- 
mines, compares,  and  authenticates  bulls, 
and  administers  the  oaths  of  ecclesiasticBl 
diKnitaJBs:  the  abbreviators  of  the  Park. 
wiio  have  also  places  in  the  chancery;  ana 
the  auditor  of  contradictions,  have  their 
places  amongst  the  prelates. 

The  masters  of  ceremony  wear  purple 
cassocks,  and  surplices,  and  see  Ihe  proper 
order  preserved :  on  festivals  their  cassocks 

The  whole  pontifical  family,  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  lay,  have  places  in  this  chapel,  viz.: 
the  private  chamberlains,  who  are  cleigy- 
men  lo  wait  in  the  antichambers,  and  regu- 
late the  entry  of  those  who  seek  audience. 
They  wear  a  purple  cassock,  over  which  is 
a  mantellone  or  long  purple  cloak  with 
hanging  sleeves  from  the  shoulders :  but  in 
ihe  chapel,  the  manteUone  is  laid  aside, 
and  in  its  place  they  wear  a  red  serge  cappa 
or  cloak  with  a  hood  of  while  ermine  in 
winter,  instead  of  which,  in  summer,  this 
hood  which  always  hangs  round  the  breast, 
shoulders,  and  back,  is  of  red  wlk:  with 
them,  properly  habited,  are  the  Pope's 
chaplains,  the  secretary  of  briefs  to  princes, 
ihesecrelary  of  Latin  letters,  the  under  secre- 
tary of  elate,  Ihe  sub-datary,  the  masiet  of  the 
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wardrobe,  the  cupbearerj  the  secretarjr  of 
meBB^e^g  and  Bometiraes  the  phjeician. 
Besides  the  regular  officera,  there  are  a  con- 
niderable  Dumbei  of  supemumerarieB  and 
faoDOiary  chamberlains,  honorary  chaplains, 
Sic.  Such  of  this  family  as  have  no  other 
places,  Nt  in  the  chapel,  on  benches  in 
front  of  the  governor,  and  Ihe  prelates  who 
are  lo  his  left.  In  ihe  church,  when  the 
Pope  celebrates  solemnlj',  they  ait  on  the 
side  HtepB  of  the  altar. 

There  are  also  private  chamberlains  of 
the  Bword  and  cloaV  di  spada,  e  cappa,  who 
generally  wear  the  black  court  dress,  called 
^anidi;  their  number  is  wilimited,  they  are 
always  laymen,  four  of  whom  are  the  ordi- 
nary or  nirfee^ianti,  viz.:  the  master  of  the 
sacred  dwelling,  the  grand  berald-or  fore- 
runner, ForUrt,  the  grand  esquire,  and  the 
Buperintendenlofthepost-oflice.  Thesuper- 
numerary  and  honorary,  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary, when  not  otherwise  engaged,  do  the 
service  of  the  anti-chambers,  conjoiolly  with 
the  ecclesiastical  chamberlains :  they  ac 
company  his  holiness  on  Journeys  and  ii 
processions,  and  frequently  attend  in  Ihi 
chapel.    They  are  of  the  nobility. 

Tne  consistorial  advocates  are  a.  ven 
respectable  body  of  lawyers,  who  fumisl 
always  gratuitous  service  fur  the  poor,  the 
imi>riHoned,  and  especially  those  under 
capital  conviction.  The  promoter  of  the 
feith,  the  fiscal  advocate,  the  advocate  of 
the  famous  Roman  people  at  the  capilol, 
and  a  number  of  other  respectable  ofRcers, 
are  members  of  this  body.  They  always 
furnish  the  orator  for  public  conwories. 
and  in  private  consistories  make  liie  de- 
mand of  the  Ftdhiim  for  newly  appropriated 
patriarchs  and  archbishops,  and  have  seve- 
ral other  dignified  charges. — Over  a  black 
dress  they  wear  a  cloak  not  unlike  a  cappa, 
either  black  or  purple,  with  a  crimson  hood. 
Their  place  ia  at  the  lower  step  at  the  right 
side  01  th«  throne. 

On  the  back  bench  opposite  the  ihrone. 
next  to  the  vicars-general  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  are  the  procurators-general 
Ihe  next  place  is  occupied  by  a  capuchin 
friar^  who  is  the  preacher  for  the  Papal 
famdy.  Before  the  time  of  Benedict  XI 
this  preaching  was  the  duty  of  a  Dor 
nican:  Ihe  companion  of  the  master  of  the 
sacred  palace.  A  Servite,  who  is  the 
feasor  of  the  family,  sits  ne.vt  to  him, 
is  the  last  ecclesiastical  officer  on 
bench.  Below  him  are  two  proctors  of  Ihe 
collie:  they  belong  to  a  body  of  eminent 
lawyers  of  excellent  character,  who  plead 
the  tnoet  im^rtanl  causes,  especially  those 
of  the  poor,  m  presence  of  his  holiness. 

A  number  of  other  ofiicere  and 


assist  on  the  oceasioaa  of  greatest  aolem- 

■ir- 

The  guard  of  nobles  has  eiiated  since 
<01,  when  a  number  of  spirited  yonns 
men  of  some  of  the  beat  families  oSered 
their  services  to  Pope  Pius  VII.,  to  form  s 
guard  for  hia  person :  the  ofier  was  accept- 
ed: they  were  formed  into  two  companies. 
and  a  section  attends  at  the  chapel,  and 
fomis  at  the  entr^ice  of  the  choir. 

In  the  outer  division  of  the  Sistine  chapel, 
there  is,  on  the  left  hand  side  aa  you  enter, 
an  elevated  platform,  with  seats  for  such 
members  of  foreign  royal  houses  as  might 
attend ;  the  benches  for  ambassadors  are  in 
front  of  this,  but  much  lower ;  and  the  front 
benches  at  tne  opposite  side,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  ladies,  are  for  the  families  of  the 
corpi  diptonmtique.  But  no  lady  is  allowed 
to  enter  this  without  a  veil;  neither  are 
gentlemen  permitted  to  attend  the  chapel, 
unless  they  be  in  dress  and  without  csnen 
or  switches. 

In  the  sacred  functions  of  the  altar,  when 
the  Pope  assists  without  officiating,  the 
three  patriarchal  basilica  furnish  their  offi- 
cers, who  are  selected  by  his  holiness  from 
a  number  of  names  presented  by  the  chap- 
ter of  each,  in  which  selection  he  always 
prefers  a  nobleman,  if  his  other  qualifica- 
tions be  eq^nal  to  those  of  his  associates. 

The  assistant-prieat  is  furnished  by  St. 
John  of  Lateran.  ' 

The  deacon,  by  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 

The  aub-deacon,  by  St.  Mary  Majors. 

On  solemn  occasions,  the  pnesta  peniten- 
tiaries of  that  basiUc  at  which  Ihe  chapel 
is  held,  attend  in  chasubles,  next  the  mitred 
abbots.  These  are  priests  who  si>eak  the 
aereial  languages,  for  the  convenience  of 
foreign  penitents. 


About  nine  o'clock  on  this  naming,  the 
Pope  comes  into  the  chapel,  all  the  cardi- 
nals and  other  attendants  being  in  their 
S laces.  The  custom  for  several  centaries 
as  been,  for  the  cardinals  to  pay  their 
homage  to  his  holine»s,  as  soon  as  he  takes 
his  seat  upon  the  throne.  This  is  performed 
by  each  going  in  succession,  accotdins  to 
their  orders,  and  the  precedence  of  each  ia 
that  order,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
bowing;  tiien  ascending  to  kiss  the  border 
of  the  cope  which  covets  the  Pope's  right 
hand ;  again  bowing,  descending  by  the 
right  side,  and  going  lo  hia  place. 

When  this  ceremony  is  concluded  to-day. 
the  cardinals,  having  been  disrobed  of  their 
cappas  or  cloaks,  are  veMed  in  the  costunie 
befitting  the  order  of  each,  whether  it  bo  a 
cope  or  chasuble  open  or  folded,  the  colour 
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is  violet,  fw  it  in  a  time  of  penance.    The 

cargtinals  of  religious  orders  not  wearing 
lochetB,  pnt  on  surplices,  before  Ibey  take 
tbe  amlct  and  outer  vestment. 

The  object  of  the  ceremony  ia  to  enter 
this  monung  upon  tbe  recolleclion  of  the 
importaiU  and  interealing  fact  of  the  Sa- 
viour's triumphal  entry  into  JeruGaletn,  when 
h?  was  received  by  the  multitude  with 
palnu,  the  emblem  of  victory,  and  with 
olives,  which  have  been  the  type  of  peace, 
pJDce  the  day  that  the  letuming  dove  brought 
this  token  of  heavenly  reconciliation  to 
those  prisoners  who  in  the  ark  wailed  im- 
patiently for  the  subsiding  of  the  flood. 

A  quantity  of  branches  of  these  or  of 
other  evergreens  are  placed  at  the  Gospel 
side  of  the  altar,  under  chaige  of  two  of 
the  ssctisUm's  attendants:  seven  pieces  are 


The  church  wishes,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently explained,  lo  sanctify  everything 
which  hor  children  use,  especially  for  the 
purposes  of  religion,  by  prayer  and  the 
wonl  of  God.  The  prayers  read  on  this 
occasion,  and  all  other  daj's  during  the 
week,  may  be  found  in  Latin  and  Italian, 
in  a  work  called  l^tsio  deUa  uHimana  aarUa, 
eon  jjersione  Ilaiiana  di  Montig.  Martini,  which 
ifl  for  sale  at  most  of  the  booksellers. 

The  choir  commences  whh  the  Hosanna 
aa  it  was  proclaimed  by  (he  children.  In 
the  next  prayer  which  suceeeds,  the  grace 
of  God  is  besought  to  bring  us  to  ihe  glory 
erf'  Christ's  resunection.  The  sab-deacon 
then  chauuls  Irom  the  book  of  Exodus, 
(chi^ilers  xv.  and  ivi.)  Ihe  history  of  the 
murmurs  of  tbe  children  of  Israel,  after 
they  had  left  the  palm-trees  and  fountains 
of  Elim,  their  regiets  for  having  quilted  the 
flesh-pots  of  E^pt,  where  they  were  in 
riavery,  and  the  promise  which  the  Lord 
^ve  them  of  manna;  thus  markins  how, 
m  the  midst  of  these  raonifications  that  we 
must  meet,  after  occasiocal  refreshments  in 
our  pilgrimage  ihiough  life,  we  are  too 
often  disheartened  by  transient  difficulties, 
and  prefer  returning  to  indulge  our  passions 
uader  the  slavery  of  Satan :  but  God  him- 
self encourages  us,  not  only  by  that  better 
bread  which  came  from  heaven,  but  by  the 
prospect  of  seeing  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in 
bis  noly  mouniaui,  alter  we  shall  have 
triumphed  over  sin. . 

The  gradual,  however,  which  follows  this 
lesson,  reverts  to  the  con^vracy  against 
Jesus,  and  his  praver  in  the  garden  of  olives. 
The  deacon,  wiin  the  usual  ceremonies, 
which  have  been  explained  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Mass,  (page  328,}  sings  the  Gos- 
pel, (Matthew  xxi.  from  Terse  1  to  11.) 


After  the  Gospel,  the  second  master  of 
ceremonies  gives  the  smaller  branches  to 
the  sacristan,  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon, 
who  presentmg  themselves  at  the  fool  of 
the  throne,  and  bending  their  knees  upon 
one  of  the  lower  steps,  the  sacristan  being 
in  the  centre,  remain  holdiog  the  branches 
whilst  the  Pontiff  reads  the  prayer  of 
blessing. 

Id  Ihis,  the  church  entreats  of  God  to 
increase  the  light  of  faiih  for  the  greater 
triumph  of  religion,  and  brings  before  hie 
view  the  blessings  of  increase  which  he 
bestowed  upon  Nob  at  bis  going  out  from 
the  ark,  and  upon  Moses  at  Ms  coming 
forth  from  £^gypt;  she  regards  in  this,  as 
well  the  Catechumens  who  are  preparing 
for  the  illumination  of  baptism,  an  the  body 
of  the  faiibfnl  who  are  looking  lo  the  encha- 
list:  and  she  desires  (hat  oil  bearing  those 
branches,  may  meet  Chiisl  in  the  true 
spirit  of  their  vocation,  so  that  triumphing 
over  sin,  they  may  be  enabled  lo  bear  the 
palm  of  victory,  and  secure  for  themselves 
reconciliation  through  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour,  by  which  they  may  obtain  the 
otive  of  peace:  and  thus  enter  into  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  to  live  for  ever.  The 
choir  chaunis  the  praises  of  the  Eternal,  in 
the  Tliiagion,  or  thrice  holy.  The  blessing 
is  then  resumed  by  the  Pontiff,  in  beanliful 
aUusions  to  the  peaceful  dove  returning 
with  the  olive  lo  the  ark,  and  to  the  people 
who  bore  the  palms  to  meet  Jesus,  upon 
his  approach  lo  Jerusalem.  Whilst  the  sign 
of  the  cross  is  made  over  the  branches,  an 
entreaty  is  poured  forth  that  God  will  biese 
all  those  who  with  pious  sentiments  shall 
carry  them:  and  that  this  blessing  may  be 
extended  to  every  place  into  wffich  they 
shall  be  borne.  The  next  prayer  beautifully 
dwells  upon  the  mystic  lessons  taught  by 
the  observance ;  and  a  short  petition  made 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  church,  beseeches 
that  the  lessons  of  spiritual  reli^on  which 
the  emblematic  ceremony  was  mlended  to 
teach,  may  be  deeply  impie^sed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  beholders. 

The  incen^  and  the  holy  water  have 
been  explained  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Mass,  (pages  317,  318,)  the  latter  is  hem 
used  to  produce  and  lo  show  the  purifying 
influence  of  God's  grace,  the  former  to 
signify  the  good  odour  of  virtue,  and  to 
urge  us  to  send  up  our  aspirations  lo  that 
heaven  towajds  which  its  fragrant  smoke 
ascends. 

The  custom  of  blessing  and  distributing 
the  pahnB  is  a  very  ancient  observance  of 
the  church,  though  not  originafly  universal. 
P,  Merati  has  produced  documents  of  the 
fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth  century,  which 
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show  Ihal  the  practice  was  then  well  known 
in  Italy.  The  documeDls  of  the  East  show 
it  to  have  been  in  use  there  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod.    We   can   find   no  document  of  the 

English  Church  mentioning  the  cuBtom  pre- 
vious to  the  eighth  century.  The  manner 
of  ita  celebration  though  having  a  general 
similarity  in  all  placea,  yet  differed  in  many 
lesHCT  circumstances. 

It  was  long  usual  in  many  churches,  and 
is  so  still  in  several,  to  have  a  procession, 
with  solemn  prayers  and  hymns,  on  every 
Sunday  previous  to  the  celebration  of  Mass. 
In  almost  evety  place,  a  procession  was 
formed  on  Palm  Snnday,  after  the  branches 
were  blessed,  for  the  purpose  of  represent- 
ing the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Saviour  into 
Jerusalem,  tliat  by  this  observance  a  stronger 
impression  might  ha  made  upon  the  faith- 
in\,  and  their  curiosity  being  eiccited,  (hat 
tbey  should  seek  anil  obtain  information  re- 
specting facts  that  were,  for  them,  deeply 
interesting.  This  principle  is  the  same  that 
God  himself  taught  to  the  Hebrevr  people. 
(Deut.  V).  20,  kc.)  "And  when  thy  son 
shall  aek  ihee  lo-morrow,  saying:  what 
mean  these  testimonies,  and  ceremonies, 
and  judgments  which  tne  Lord  God  hath 
commanded  us?  thou  shalt  say  lo  him :  we 
were  bondsmen  of  Pharaoh  in  Egyp'i  ^"^ 
the  Lord  God  bronghl  us  out  of  Eg^'pt  with 
a  strong  hand;  and  he  wrought  signs  and  I 
wonders,  great  and  very  grievous  in  Egypt 
against  Pharaoh  and  all  his  house  in  our  | 
sight,  and  he  brought  us  out  from  thence, 
that  ne  might  brin^  us  in  and  give  us  the 
land  concerning  which  he  sware  to  our  fa- 
thers: and  the  Lord  commanded  that  we 
should  do  all  these  ordinances,  and  should 
fear  the  Lord  our  God,'-'  &c. 

Upon  this  same  principle  the  Jewish 
Church  instituted  several  festivals  and  so- 
lemnities, by  the  auihorily  conferred  upon 
her  by  God  himself:  and  in  like  manner, 
by  virtue  of  a  similar  power,  given  by  the 
Saviour  to  the  Christian  Church.  (Matt.  xvi. 
19,  Kxviii.  8 ;  John  xx.  21,  &c.,)  she  has  in- 
stituted several  ceremonial  solemnities  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  her  children  with 
a  sense  of  the  divine  favours,  and  exciting 
them  to  proper  dispositions  of  piety.  Whilst 
this  procession  brought  to  their  minds  the 
occurrences  at  Jerusalem,  it  led  ihem  to 
contemplate  in  spirit,  ihe  triumphant  march 
of  the  elect  through  time  to  etemily :  but  if 
they  would  have  victory  and  peace,  they 
must  walk  after  the  Saviour,  in  the  road 
where  he  leads:  his  host  must  be  marshalled 
under  the  standard  of  his  cros.*,  if  it  would 
seek  to  enter  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  But 
alas!  by  the  prevarication  of  our  first 
rents,  as  well  as  by  our  o^ 


gates  of  the  celestial  city  are  closed  lo  pre- 
vent our  ingress,  until  by  the  alonemenl  of 
the  cross  they  aie  opened,  so  that  we  can 
enter  only  through  the  blesaed  Jesus,  by 
virtue  of  his  merits,  and  by  walking  in  thai 
way  which  he  has  marked  for  our  passage. 

The  Lord  himself  had  prescribed  (Lev. 
xxiii.  40),  the  very  ceremonial  with  which 
the  Saviour  was  received,  though  far  a  dif- 
ferent object:  the  Prophet  Zachaiy  (is.  9,) 
describes  the  manner  of  this  entry.  PioWe 
authors,  as  well  as  sacred,  inform  qh  that  the 
strewing  of  the  garments  was  a  testimony 
of  extraordiaaty  homage.  Plutarch  meo- 
tions  it  in  his  life  of  Cato  of  Ulica,  and  ia 
(4  Kings  ix.  13,)  it  is  mentioned  as  a  to- 
ken of  royal  dignity.  The  crowd  from  Je- 
rusalem, tne  ref  ore,  received  thus  their  Christ, 
because  they  hoped  it  was  he  that  ^ould 
have  redeemed  Israel.  (Lukexiiv.21.)  And 
indeed  it  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  that 
redemption  he  came,  though  they  as  yet  did 
not  undarstand  what  is  now  manifest  to  us, 
that  he  ought  to  have  suffered,  and  so  enter 
into  his  glory. 

In  some  places,  the  palms  were  blessed 
outside  the  city,  and  the  procession  was 
stopped  at  its  entrance,  by  finding  the  gates 
closed,  until  they  were  opened  atter  havii^ 
.  been  struck  by  the  cross.  Such  used  lo  be 
I  the  case  in  Paris,  In  other  churches.^ths 
Holy  Eucharist,  which  contained  ChriM 
himself,  was  carried ;  such  was  the  ca.'>e  »t 
the  famous  abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  as 
Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  infoims 
us;  this  was  observed  in  several  otheia 
also:  Matthew  Paris,  in  his  life  of  Abbot 
Simon,  tells  us  the  same  rite  was  followed 
at  St.  Albans  in  England.  The  like  was 
obser%-ed  at  Salisbury. 

In  other  churches  the  Bible  was  parried: 
this  was  the  case  in  most  of  the  German 
churches ;  and  generally  in  the  Greek 
Church.  The  antii^uarian  would  find  abun* 
dant  documents  to  interest  him  on  this  i^iib- 
ject.  Formerly,  the  procession  in  Rome 
was  not  confined  to  the  precincts  of  a  hall 
orapalace:  and  at  several  stations  the  croas 
itself,  as  emblematic  of  the  Saviour,  w»» 
solemnly  saluted. 

We  now  return  to  the  ceremony  in  the 


t  pa- 
il, the 


who  had  charge  of  the  holy  water,  and  thu- 
rible having  retired,  the  governor  presents 
the  branches  which  were  held  by  the  dea- 
con and  sub-deacon,  and  that  held  by  the 
^cristan  to  the  senior  cardinal -bishop,  who 
gives  them  to  the  Pope,  by  whom  they  are 
consigned,  through  tne  assistant  caroinal- 
deacon,  to  his  cupbearer.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  than  gives  one  of  them  to  the 
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il-prince,  who  holds  it  during  the  en. 
lira  ceremony.  A  richly  embroidered  veil, 
is  now  placed  b)"  a  master  of  ceremonies 
on  the  luiees  of  hie  holinesB. 

The  cardinals  then  go  in  succession  to  the 
throne,  to  receive  from  the  PDntifTlhepali 
each  paye  the  proper  homa^  by  kissing  the 
hand  from  which  he  receivee  the  branch, 
the  palm  itself,  and  the  right  Icnee  of  the 
holy  father.  When  they  have  all  been 
serred,  they  are  succeeded  by  the  patnarche, 
archbishops,  and  bishops  assisting  at  the 
Ifarone,  wearing  their  mitres,  who,  kneeling, 
receive  the  palm,  which  they  kiss,  and  then 
Ae  right  knee  of  Ihe  Pope :  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  not  aasistant,  follow  next  m 
order,  similarly  habited,  and  observe  the 
aame  ceremony.  The  mitred  abbots  are 
next :  instead  of  kissing  the  knee,  they  kiss 
the  PonliiTB  foot,  aa  do  all  those  who  suc- 
ceed them:  the  penitenliaries  in  their  cha- 
subles follow.  The  other  members  of  the 
chapel  come  in  the  following  order,  viz, : 
the  ^vemor  and  the  pri{ice  assistant,  the 
auditor  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  the  major- 
domo,  [he  treasurer,  the  prothonotaries-apOB- 
toliC;  the  regent  of  Ihe  Chancery,  the  auditor 
ofcontradiciioDB,the  generals  of  the  religious 
orders,  the  three  conservators,  and  the  prior 
of  the  Caportoni,  the  master  of  the  sacred 
dw«Uing,  the  auditor!  of  the  Rota,  the  roaster 
of  the  sacred  palace,  the  clerks  of  the  cham- 
ber, the  voteis  of  the  signature,  the  abbrevia- 
loni,  the  priest-assistant  to  the  celebrant,  the 
deacon  and  sulvdeacon,  the  masters  of  cere- 
mony, the  assistant  chamberlains,  the  private 
chamberlains,  the  consiBlorial-advocaies,  the 
private  chaplains,  the  ordinary  chaplains, 
ihe  extra  chamberlains,  the  pracuralors-gC' 
neral  of  religious  orders,  ihe  esquires,  me 
chaunters,  the  assistant  sacristan,  the  clerks 
and  acolyths  of  the  chapel,  the  cnaplaios  of 
the  cardinals,  the  portera,  called  Dt  Virga 
/ftiAea.  These  are  persons  whose  duty  it 
TTAa  formerly  1o  prepare  the  place  upon 
which  the  Pope's  vestments  were  laid,  and 
to  stand  at  the  door  as  porters:  at  present 
they  are  two  perwme  who  attend  to  guard 
Ihe  papal  cross;  they  are  clothed  in  purple 
cassockB,  with  cinctures  and  purple  serge 
cloaks'  they  used  to  carry  in  their  hands, 
as  emblems  of  iheii  office,  staves  about 
three  feet  lon^.  covered  witn  crimson  vel- 
vet, tipped  with  silver,  having,  also,  silver 
hoops  round  the  middle;  whence  they  are 
called  of  the  r«i  rod.  The  next  are  the 
mace-bearers  who.  ovei  a  plain  black  dress, 
wear  a  purple  cloak,  having  edgings  of 
black  vofvel,  and  crose-trimminp  of  black 
lace,  bearing  silver  maces  in  their  hands. 
Tbey  form  a  sort  of  guard  for  the  Pontiff, 
and  trace  their  origin  to  a  guard  of  twenty- 


five  men,  assigned  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
etantine  to  Pope  Sylvester,  The  students  of 
the  German  College,  in  the  last  year  of  their 
theological  course,  follow,  wearing  red  cas- 
socks; after  whom  are  such  foreigners  of 
dislincliou,  if  any,  as  have  had  iheir  names 
inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  major-domo. 
Each  makes  the  'proper  reverence  to  the 
altar,  and  to  his  nolmess.  The  cardinal' 
deacon  to  the  left  of  the  throne  aeaieta  in  the 
distribution. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  ceremony  six 
of  the  guard  of  nobles  enter  lhe  choir,  ac- 
companied by  the  commander  and  other 
SDperior  officers,  and  drawing  up  in  front  of 
the  throne,  they  form  into  hne,  facing  for- 
wards to  the  chapel,  having  the  mace-bear- 
ers on  their  left  in  oblique  continuation. 

During  this  distribution  the  choir  performs 
the  proper  anthems  in  plain  chaunt.  In 
some  places  children  sang  the  exclamations 
which,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Savioiir,  were 
repeated  by  lhe  youth  of  Judea.  The  as- 
sistant-prince, attended  by  an  auditor  of  the 
Rota,  two  clerks  of  the  chamber,  a^d  two 
mace-bearers,  presentB  the  water,  and  Ihe 
cardinal-dean  holds  the  towel,  whilst  lhe 
Pope  washes  his  hands.  His  holiness  then 
says  the  proper  prayer,  after  which  he  casta 
incense,  given  10  him  by  the  senior  cardinal- 
priest,  into  the  censer,  which  is  held  by  the 
senior  voter  of  the  signature  ;  tlie  jimioi  au- 
ditor of  the  Rota,  in  the  vesture  of  a  sub- 
deacon,  mean  time  lakes  the  cross,  and 
goes  to  the  fool  of  the  throne;  the  senior 
cardinal-deacon  then  turning  to  the  people 
chaunts,  "  Proeedamus  in  pace."  "  Let  us  go 
forward  in  peace."  To  which  is  given  the 
answer  "In  notnitie  CkrisH,  Amen,"  "  In  the 
name  of  Christ,  Amen."  The  procession 
begins  lo  move.  The  cross  is  veiled,  to 
e.xEibit  the  mourning  of  the  church  in  the 
passion  time. 

The  estiuires  are  first,  then  the  proctors  of 
the  college,  next  lbs  procurators-general  of 
religious  orders,  chaplains,  consisto rial-ad- 
vocates, ecclesiastical-chamberlains,  choris- 
ters or  chaunters,  abbreviatora,  voters  of  Ihe 
signatu/e,  clerks  of  the  chamber,  auditors  of 
the  Rota,  the  thurifer,  the  sub-deacon  wiffi 
the  veiled  cross,  upon  the  right  transverse 
of  which  is  an  olive  branch  with  a  cross  of 
palm:  he  has  an  acolylh  wilh  a  lighted 
candle  at  each  side  of  him:  he  ia  followed 
by  the  penitentiaries,  mitred  abbots,  bishops 
and  cardinals.  Then  the  lay-chamberlains, 
(he  herald,  the  maaler  of  the  horse,  the 
commisuoned  officers  of  the  Swiss  Guards, 
lhe  commissioned  ofiicers  of  the  guard  Of 
nobles,  the  master  of  the  dwelling,  conser- 
vators, constable,  and  governor.  Ine  Pope 
ia  borne  on  a  seat  carried  by  twelve  anp- 
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porters,  under  a  caaopy  eoBtauied  by  eight 
referendarieB  of  the  ngnature,  clad  in  pte- 

After  him  come B  the  dean  of- the  Rota, 
between  Iwo  chamberlains ;  then  the  audi- 
tor of  the  apoatohc  chamber,  the 


9  apoatol. 
the  major-aomo,  the  prolhonotarie»-apOB- 
tolic:  the  generals  of  the  religious  orders 
close  the  proceeaion. 

Ab  they  advauce,  the  choir  singa  the  pao- 
sages  laKen  from  ttie  Gospels,  describing 

The  Sola  Begia  is  lined  with  the  city  militia, 
througb  whose  ranks  the  procession  moves, 
and  as  soon  as  Ihe  Pope  enters  this  hall, 
the  guard  of  nobles  surround  his  seal,  and 
two  of  the  choristers  go  back  to  the  chapel, 
the  gates  of  which  are  closed.  The  proces- 
Bion  turning  ID  the  right,  continues  round 
the  hall,  until  having  made  the  circuit,  it 
again  reaches  the  gale  of  the  Sistine  chapel 
The  beautiful  bymu  Gloria,  laui  tt  honor  is 
sung  in  alternate  verses  by  the  chaunters, 
who  remain  inside,  and  the  choir  continues 
in  the  procession.  This  hymn  is  thought  to 
have  been  composed  -by  Tbeodulpb.,  a 
French  abbot,  about  the  year  835,  when  he 
was  confined  in  Angers,  for  haying  con- 

Sired  with  Ihe  sons  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
e  pious,  against  their  father;  having  been 
Bet  at  liberty,  he  was  subsequently  bishop 
of  Orleans.  Some,  however,  attribute  it  lo 
Rinald,  Bishop  of  Langres.  A  curious  storj' 
is  related  of  Theodulph's  having  obtained 
his  release,  by  having  sung  this  hymn  as 
the  emperor  ^seed  by  the  ptison,  '  '' 
procession  of  Palm  Sunday. 

The  sub-deacon  strikes  with  the  staff  of 
the  cross,  the  door  which  has  been  closed, 
for  the  mystic  reason  previously  given ;  it  is 
then  opened,  and  the  procession  enters. 
singing  the  verse  "  When  the  Lord  enterea 
into  the  holy  cily,"  Sic. 

This  ceremony  having  been  terminated, 
the  cardinals,  biahops,  abbots  and  peniten- 
tiaries,  who  had  worn  sacred  vestments, 
lay  them  aside,  and  take  their  ordinary  dress 
01  the  chapel;  then  a  caidinal-priest  cele- 
brates Mass.' 

The  portion  of  the  Gospel  selected  for  this 
Mass,  IS  the  history  of  the  passion  nf  our 
Lord,  as  it  is  relatea  by  St.  Matthew,  in  the 
chapters  uvi.  ixvii.;  but  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  chaunleo,  difiers  very  much 
from  the  ordinary  manner.  Three  deacons 
divide  the  history  between  them.  The  les- 
ions which  the  spouse  of  the  Saviour  de- 
sires to  leach,  are :  that  the  author  of  bless- 
ing was  slain  for  our  iniquities:  therefore 
the  bedediction  is  net  asked  as  usual-  no 
lights  are  home  before  the  book,  for  Christ 
tae  true  light,  which  enlighleoeth  every 


an  coming  into  this  vodd,  was  for  a  time 
._:Iinguishea.  No  smoke  of  incense  as- 
cends, because  the  very  piety  and  faith  of 
the  Apostles  was  wavering,  for  when  the 
shepherd  was  stricken,  the  fold  was  scat- 
tered ;  no  Domimu  vobucvm  is  sung,  because 
by  a  Ealule  the  traitor  delivered 
Jesus  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies;  nor  is 
Gloria  tibi  Domine  said,  because  the  grief  al 


beholding  the  Redeemer  stripped   of  his 
>ry,  fills  the  heaita  of  the  faimful. 
Fae  ancient  mode  of  reciting  tragedy  w 


by  one,  and  subeequenlly  hy  two  or  more 
persons,  who  related  the  history  in  solemn 
chaunt.  The  way  in  which  the  passion  ia 
sung  to-day,  is  a  renmant  of  this  ancient 
solemnly.  The  historical  recital  is  by  a 
tenor  voice ;  that  which  was  said  by  some 
of  those  concerned,  and  which  is  called  Ah- 
ciUa,  because  a  portion  of  it  consists  of  what 
was  said  by  the  servant  maid  to  I'eter.  is 
by  a  voice  in  amtraito ;  and  those  expres- 
sions used  by  the  Saviour  are  in  bass;  the 
choir  sings  ine  words  spoken  by  the  crowd : 
and  though  the  history  is  one  of  wo,  sliU 
the  palms  are  held  during  the  recital,  lo 
show  that  it  was  by  the  sutlering  of  Him  by 
whose  bruises  we  were  healed,  that  the  vic- 
tory over  death  and  hell  has  been  achieved. 
But  when  the  fact  of  his  bowing  down  the 
head  lo  oive  up  the  ghost,  is  related,  all 
kneel,  and  in  some  churches  they  lie  pros- 
trate for  some  moments,  in  deep  humilia- 
tion and  solemn  adoration  of  Him,  who  ihua 
for  our  sakes  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
sorrows  of  death:  in  other  churches  they 
kiss  the  ground.  The  last  five  vemee  am 
sung  by  the  deacon  in  the  usual  Gospel  tone, 
after  having  received  the  blessing  and  in- 
censed the  book,  but  without  having  li^;htft 
borne  with  the  incense,  for  it  is  a  joyless  recital. 
After  the  Gospel,  tne  cardinals,  standing 


aside.  The  aaeistant-priuce  alone  rotains 
his,  with  the  exception  of  the  cupbearer. 
who  has  that  of  the  holy  father. 

The  beautiful  hymn  Stoiot  Maler  is  eiwe- 
rally  sung  at  the  ofibrtoiy  of  this  Mass, 
Formerly  the  history  of  tne  [»ssion  was 
chaunled  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin,  on 
this  day. 

The  faithful,  looking  with  confidence  lo 
the  divine  protection,  which  haa  been  im- 
plored by  the  church,  m  favour  of  those  who 
will  bear  these  palms  with  prc^r  dispoai- 
tions,  as  also  for  the  places  into  which  they 
shall  be  carried ;  and  revering  beudes.  even 


blessing  of  heaven  nas  been  specially  in- 
voked, and  which  are  used  to  ud  the  prac- 
tice of  religion,  keep  those  branches  with 
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raspect,  not  onljr  as  memorials  of  the  great 
event  which  has  caused  iheir  intioduclioD, 
but  also  as  occasions  of  blessing.  They 
bear  them  upon  their  persons,  and  place 
them  ia  theii  dwellingB. 

In  the  afieraooa  of  this  day,  the  cardinal 
grand  penilentiaiy,  eoes  in  state  to  ibe 
church  of  St.  John  of  Laterau,  and  is  re- 
ceived by  the  canons  in  form;  after  which 
he  goes  to  his  confessional,  and  sits  to  re- 
ceive any  penitent  that  might  present  him- 
self.  This  i»  at  present  merely  a  ceremony, 
continued  as  a  lestimony  of  ancient  usage, 
from  Ihe  time  when  the  discipline  of  Uie 
church  was  more  severe,  and  the  public 
sinners  and  others  were  subjected  (o  a  se- 
vere course  of  public  penance;  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afibraed  ibem  at  the  approach 
of  Easter,  for  such  a  reconciliation  as  would 
enable  them  to  receive  the  holy  Eucharist. 


The  office  of  this  afternoon  properly  be- 
longs lo  Thursday;  hence,  in  the  book  which 
has  been  previously  mentioned,  it  is  under 
^e  bead  of  Oiovedi  SoTito. 

From  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  church 
has  prescribed  tor  her  clergy  a  divine  office ; 
that  ie,  a  duty  of  attendance  upon  the  Lord. 
This  duly  was  one  of  prayer. 

Amongst  the  ancient'',  the  nisht  was  di- 
vided into  four  walches,  and  ihe  day  into 
fonr  stations;  so  that  the  military  who  were 
appointed  to  the  guard  duly,  relieved  each 
Other  at  the  termmation  of  each  watch  or 
station.  In severaloftbeCbiislian churches, 
the  aoldietB  of  the  Lord  emulated  those  of 
the  emperors,  in  the  assiduity  of  their  ser- 
vice, and  the  coun  of  the  heavenly  monarch 
was  never  without  adorers.  The  fervent 
men  who  were  our  predecessors  in  the  faith, 
looked  upon  themselves,  indeed,  as  nisrely 
passengers  upon  earth ;  they  regarded  hea- 
ven as  their  true  country,  and  already  they 
aspired  by  their  psalms  and  their  hymns, 
to  unite  with  those  choirs  of  the  blesaed, 
amongst  whom  they  expected  lo  dwell  for 
etemity.  The  royal  psalmist  declares  (Ps. 
cxviii.  62),  that  he  rose  at  midnight  to  give 
praise  to  the  Lord,  Pliny  the  younger,  Lu- 
cian,  and  Ammianns  Marcellinua,  mention 
the  custom  of  the  Christians  to  sing  and 
watch  at  night.  Lactanlius  tells  us  that 
they  did  so,  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of 
their  king  and  God.  But  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom  tells  us,  that  Ibe  people  were  not  called 
lo  these  night  otSces  except  on  Sundays, 
and  other  solemn  occasions.  However,  in 
the  monasteries  and  amonsst  the  clergy,  the 
count,  which  was  its  appellation,  was  regu- 
larly performed  ;  and  as  tne  canons  regulated 
the  time  and  mamier  of  the  performance, 


the  hours  and  subsequently  the  oSice,  came 
to  be  known  bv  the  appellation  of  the  "  ca- 
nonical hours.'' 

The  discipline  on  this  head  was  not 
everywhere  exactly  the  same,  but  there  was 
a  striking  similantv.  The  hours  of  the 
night  were  called  Noetunu.  On  ordinary 
occasions,  there  was  only  one  uociurn  or 
nighl-watch ;  but  on  very  solemn  occasions 
ttttre  were  three.  At  this  assembly,  a  num- 
ber of  psalms  were  chaunted,  after  which 
some  Bcriotural  or  other  sacred  lessons  were 
read,  ana  a  prayer  sometimes  offered. 
When  there  were  several  nocturos,  this 
same  custom  was  observed  at  each.  The 
office  of  the  night,  on  solemn  oocasione,  lat- 
terly consisted  of  three  noctums,  at  the  first 
of  which  three  psalms  were  chaunted,  and 
three  lessons  ot  the  Old  Testament  were 
read;  after  each  of  which  lessons,  an  ap- 
propriate responsory  or  answer  was  sung. 
At  the  second  noctum,  three  other  psalms 
were  chaunted,  and  three  lessons  vrere  read 
from  the  writings  of  some  pious  and  teamed 
prelate,  or  fiomthehietbty  of  the  martyrdom 
and  virtues  of  those  whose  festival  was 
celebrated.  At  the  third  noctum,  they  sung 
three  other  psalms,  and  read  some  lessons 
of  the  New  Testament.  On  Sunday,  the 
number  of  psalms  for  ihe  first  noctum,  was 
sometimes  nine,  and  sometimes  even  mere. 

The  ancients  had  given  the  name  of  Ma- 
tvta  to  a  Sctitious  deity,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  LeuaOhea  or  the  "  white  Goddess." 
In  the  latter  time*  of  the  Roman  republic, 
she  was  called  Aurora.  Hence  the  period 
of  morning  was  called  ad  Maiulinum  ttmput. 
The  Christians  began  just  before  day-break 
their  praises  in  the  performance  of  four 
psalms  and  a  canticle :  this  office  was  called 
lauda  ad  JUoIutinum,  or  the  praises  for  the 
morning.  A  variety  of  reasons  conspired  to 
introduce,  subsequently,  the  practice  of  as- 
sembling just  before  dawn,  to  perform  the 
offices  of  night  and  day-break,  instead  of 
continuing  the  vigils  or  night-watches,  end 
all  this  portion  ofthe  office  came,  therefore, 
to  be  known  as  that  of  Maftru  and  Laudi. 
But  in  some  monasteries  of  strict  observ- 
ance, they  preserve  the  ancient  custom  of 
rising  to  matins,  with  some  occasional  re- 
laxation at  midnight;  in  others  they  post- 
pone the  hour. 

Previously  to  the  introduction  of  beDa, 
the  faithful  were  invited  to  these  offices 
principally  by  the  clapping  of  boards.  Some 
new  portions  were  from  time  to  time  added 
to  the  mere  psalms  and  lessons.  Thus,  ao- 
tiphons  or  passages  fit  lo  express  the  pecu- ' 
liar  object  of  the  solemnity  were  chaunted 
before  and  after  each  psalm.  At  the  end  of 
the  lesser  doxology,  ''  Glory  be  to  the  Fa- 
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sonant  to  the 


a  short  passage  con- 1 
9  befiititig  the  festi- 
val, was  sung  in  a  more  lively  slrainj  and 
it  wa?  called  a  versicie — becauM,  during  its 
performance,  ihey  turned  lo  the  altar,  versus 
altart,  and  tne  response  or 'answer  was  in 
the  same  tone.  Tne  president  repeated  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  also  a  short  deprecatory 
fomi  called  the  absolution,  because  it  ab- ' 
solved  or  finished  the  psalms  of  that  noCr 
turn ;  and  each  reader  besought  a  blessing 
before  he  commenced  his  lesson.  Besides, 
thn  president  at  the  commencement  en- 
treated the  Lord  to  open  his  lips,  that  his 
mouth  might  announce  the  Creator's  praise. 
He  also  invited  the  special  aid  of  God ;  a 
joyful  invitatory  psalm,  with  appropriate 
versicles  and  lesponsories,  was  sung  lo  ex- 
cite the  fervour  of  the  assembly;  and  a 
hymn,  generally  in  lyric  meapote,  and  with 
varied  modulations,  preceded  the  first  noc' 
mm.  The  Te  Detim  followed  the  last  les- 
son ;  and  a  little  chapter  of  festivity,  with  a 
suitable  hymn  before  the  canticle  and  its 
prayer,  terminated  the  Lauds. 

A  proper  office  was  also  celebrated  at 
the  first,  third,  siiih,  and  ninth  hours  of  the 
day,  as  also  al  vespers  or  sunset;  and  com- 
plin, or  the  filling  up  of  the  entire  duly, 
formed  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  be- 
fore retiring  In  repose. 

For  "a  long  period  after  the  vimis  were 
generally  diacontinued,  the  faithful  used  to 
assemble  at  midnight  for  the  noctums  of 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  nf  the  Holy  1 
week;  but,  for  some  centuries,  the  office 
has  been  always  celebrated  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  preceding  day.  Thus,  in  an 
ancient  Roman  Ordo  we  read:  On  Wednei- 
day  afternoon,  the  Lord  Po]M  wnnes  at  a  proper 
hour  to  Ihe  office  of  matins  in  a  cloak  of  scarlet, 
milk  a  hood  over  hit  fbrthead.  not  folded  badi, 
onij  vithout  a  mitrt. 

On  these  days  the  church  rejects  from 
her  office  all  tnat  has  been  introduced  to 
express  joy.  The  first  invocations  are 
amilted,  no  invitatory  is  made,  no  hymn 
is  sung,  the  noctum  commences  by  the 
antiphon   of  the  first  psalm;   the   versicle 

and  n -    .  ..       .       .    . 
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said  without  blessing  asked 
no  chapter  at  I^uds,  but  the  JUtMrere  fol- 
lows the  canticle,  and  precedes  the  prayer, 
which  is  said  without  any  salutation  of  the 
people  by  the  Domimts  vobiscum,  even  with- 
out the  usual  notice  of  Orenau.  The  cele- 
brant also  lowers  his  voice  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the  petition  itself;  thus,  the 
jliiwn  is  not  said  by  the  people,  as  on  other 
occasions,  nor  is  the  doxology  found  in  any 
pail  of  the  service. 


This  office  is  callei)  tenAra,  or  daHcness. 
Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  ihe  reason. 
Some  inform  us  thai  the  appellation  was 
given,  because  formerly  it  was  celebrated 
in  the  darkness  of  midnight ;  others  say  that 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  the  church  is  left  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ofiice,  when  the  lights  are  extin- 
miighed.  The  only  doubt  which  suggests 
Itself  regarding  the  correctness  of  this  latter 
derivation,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  Theo- 
dore, the  archdeacon  of  the  holv  Roman 
Church,  infurmed  Amalarius,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  840,  that  the  lights  were  not 
extinguished  in  his  time  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Jotut  of  Laleran  on  holy  Thursday  j  but 
the  context  does  not  make  it  so  clear  that 
the  answer  regarded  this  office  of  matins 
and  lauds,  or  if  it  did,  the  Church  of  Sl 
John  then  followed  a  different  practice 
from  that  uaed  by  most  others,  and  by 
Rome  itself  for  many  ages  since. 

The  office  of  Wednesday  evening,  then, 
is  the  matins  and  lauds  of  Thursday  morn- 
ing in  their  most  simple  and  ancient  style, 
stripped  of  every  circumstance  which  could 


At  the  epistle  side  of  the  sanctuary,  how- 
ever, an  unusual  object  presents  iL^f  to 
our  view.  It  is  a  large  caodleslick,  upon 
whoiie  summit  a  trian^e  is  placed ;  on  the 
side  ascending  to  the  apex  oi  this  figure  are 
fourteen  yellow  candles,  and  one  on  the 
point  itself  Before  giving  the  explanation' 
generally  received,  respecting  the  object  of 
present  mtmduction,  we  fhall  mention  whal 
has  been  said  by  some  others.  These  lights, 
and  those  upon  the  altar,  are  extin^i^bed 
during  the  officn.  All  are  agreed  that  ona 
great  object  of  this  extinction  is  to  testify 
grief  and  mourning.  Some  writers,  who 
appear  desirous  of  making  all  our  ceremo- 
nial Rnd  its  .origin  in  mere  natural  caiuieA. 
tell  us  that  it  is  but  the  preservation  of 
the  old-fashioned  light  which  was  used  in 
former  limes  when  this  office  was  cele- 
brated at  night, — and  that  ihe  present  gra- 
dual extinction  of  its  candles,  one  after  tlie 
other,  is  also  derived  from  the  original 
habit  of  putting  out  the  lights  successively, 
as  the  morning  began  to  grow  more  clear, 
until  the  brightness  of  full  day  enabled  the 
readers  to  dispense  altogether  with  any  Ar- 
tificial aid.  These  gentlemen,  however. 
have  been  rather  unfortunate  in  causing  all 
this  to  occur  In  the  catacombs,  into  which 
the  rays  of  the  eastern  ^un  could  not  easily 
find  their  way.  at  least  with  such  power  an 
to  supersede  tne  use  of  lights.  They  give 
us  no  explanation  of  the  difference  of 
colour  in  Uie  candles  which  existed,  and 
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Mill  exiots,  in  taany  places, — the  upper  one 
beins  white,  and  the  others  yellow,  noi  of 
the  lorm  of  this  triansle.  BeeideSj  in  some 
churobeSj  all  the  candlee  were  extinguished 
at  ouce,  iQ  Beveral  by  a  hand  made  of  wax, 
la  lepresent  that  of  Judas;  in  othere  they 
were  all  quenched  by  a  moist  spunse  pagB- 
ed  over  them,  to  show  the  death  of  Christ ; 
aod  on  the  neil  day,  fire  was  struck  froni 
a  flint,  by  which  they  were  ^ain  kindled, 
to  ehow  his  resurrection,  ^ome  of  the 
writers  inform  us  thai  all  the  lower  lights 
were  emblematio  of  Che  ApOKtles  and  other 
disciplea  of  the  Saviour,  who,  at  the  period 
thai  nis  sufferings  grew  to  their  criBw,  be- 


well  OB  by  the  Bupematural  exhibitions 
upon  Calvary,  and  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  that 
toe  extinction  shows  the  terror  and  doubts 
by  which  they  were  overwhelmed;  but 
that  (he  Blessed  Virgin,  who  ie  represented 
by  the  candle  upon  the  summit,  and  which 
was  not  extinguished,  alone  retained  all  her 
confidence  unshaken,  and  with  a  clear  and 
perfect  expectation  of  his  lesuriectioii,  yet 
plunged  in  grief,  beheld  the  appalling  spec- 
Ires  that  came,  as  from  another  work),  to 
bear  testimony  of  a  deicide  in  this. 

The  number  of  lights  was  by  no  meaof 
everywhere  the  same.  In  some,  there  was 
a  candle  corresponding  to  each  psalm,  and 
to  each  lesson  of  the  office.  Thus,  iu  jome 
we  read  of  twenty-four  wax  lights^  and  a 
number  of  lamps;  in  others,  of  thirty:  in 
some  twelve,  in  some  nine,  in  some  only 
seren;  whilst,  in  other  churches,  every 
person  bad  leave  to  bring;  as  man)'  as  he 
ihought  proper;  and  in  some  churches  they 
were  extinguished  at  once, — in  others  at 
two,  three,  or  mwe  intervals.  In  the  ohurch 
of  Canterbury,  according  to  the  statutes  of 
fjinfranc,  the  number  was  tweniy-five, — 
hut,  since  the  twelfth  century,  the  cuslom 
has  become  pretty  general  of  having  fif- 
teen upon  the  triangle,  and  si.Y  upon  the 
altar.  In  the  Si.vtiiie  chapel,  there  are  also 
six  upon  the  balustrade,  which,  however, 
are  extinguished  by  a  beadle,  at  the  same 
lime  that  those  upon  the  altar  are  put  out 
by  the  master  of^  ceremonies;  nor  is  the 
caudle  upon  the  point  of  the  Iiian^e,  in 
this  cbapel,  of  a  oiSereui  colour  from  the 
others ;  uie  usual  custom  of  the  church  has 
heen,  to  use  unpurified  wax  for  hei  lights 
on  days  of  mourning  and  penance. 

The  sxplatialion  whicn  appears  to  us 
most  instructive,  is  that  whicn  infomia  us 
ibat  the  candles  which  are  ranged  along  the 
sides  of  this  Iriaogle  represent  the  patii- 
arcbs  and  prophets,  who,  under  the  law  of 
natureai)dthewrittenlaw,gBTelfae  world  the 


light  of  that  imperfect  revelation  which  tbey 
received,  but  all  tending  towards  one  point, 
which  was  Christ  the  Messias,  He  that  was 
promised;  as  not  only  the  one  in  whom  all 
nations  should  be  blessed,  but  who,  as  the 
orient  on  high,  was  to  shed  the  beams  of 
knowledge  upon  (hose  minds  that  had  been 
so  long  enveloped  in  darkness.  As  these 
lights  are  extinguished,  one  ^t  the  end  of 
each  psalm,  so  were  these  chosen  ones, 
after  having  proclaimed  the  praises  of  the 
Redeemer,  consigned  to  death,  many  of 
them  by  (he  people  whom  they  instructed. 
Towards  the  termination  of  the  oRice,  the 
lights  upon  the  altar  are  also  put  out,  whilst 
the  choir  recites  the  last  verses  of  the  can* 
licle  of  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the 
Haptist, — a  canticle  in  which  that  priest 
first  proclaimed  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 
the  glories  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  office  of 
when  his  dumbness  was  ti 


minated  upon  the  circumcision  and  naming 
of  ifae  child  thai  was  to  be  the  precursor. 


This  John  was  the  last  of  t&e  prepheli. 
band,  but  his  light  was  more  resplendent 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors, — be- 
cause, upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  he 
pointed  out  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  came  to 
(ake  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  be- 
cause he  sent  his  disciples  from  bis  prison 
to  receive,  from  Jesus  himself,  the  testimo- 
ny of  those  miraculous  works,  by  the  per- 
formance of  which,  the  prophecies  regaid- 
ing  bim  were  made  manifest.  Thus  was 
he  more  than  a  prophet,  by  his  demonstra' 
tion  of  the  Christ.  John,  then,  was  also 
consi^ed  to  the  grave  by  Herod,  and  Jesus 
remained,  with  the  eyes  of  ali  Judea  fixed 
upon  him,  now  that  be  was  clearly  esla- 
bliahed  in  the  full  and  unrivalled  posaessioo 
of  the  character-  of  Him  who  was  to  be 
sent,  of  Him  who  was  expected,  of  Him 
whose  day  Abraham  longed  to  see,  and 
beholding  it  rejoiced,  for  he  bad  done  works 
which  no  other  bad  done,  and  there  was  no 
excuse  for  the  unbelievers.  The  conspiracy 
is  successful ;  the  traitor  delivers  him,  the 
ceremony  corresponds  to  this;  for  now  the 
remaining  candle  is  concealed  under  the 
aitar  at  the  epistle  side,  the  prayer  is  in  si- 
lence, the  psalm  beseeching  mercy  is  sung, 
the  last  petition  is  made,  and  a  sudden 
noise  reminds  us  of  the  convulsions  of  na- 
ture at  the  Saviour's  death,  when,  CTyine  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  he  gave  up  the  ghost; 
whilst  the  affrighted  sun  drew  back,  the 
moon  was  covered  with  dark  clouds,  the 
veil  of  the  temple,  by  its  rent,  opened  the 
way  for  this  eternal  ITigh  Priest  to  bear  his 
own  blood  into  that  sanctuary  which  it  had 
hitherto  concealed ;  and  the  very  rocks  af- 
forded, by  their  new  chasms,  an  egrea*  foi 
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thoBe  who  hod  been  lODg  entombed,  to 
Oome  forth  and  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
agitated  city,  fiat  this  lizhl  has  not  been 
extinguished,  it  has  onlj- Deen  covered  for 
a  time ;  it  will  be  produced,  still  burning 
and  shedding  its  light  aiaund.  Yes!  the 
third  day  will  see  the  Saviour  resuscitated, 
and  beaming  his  effulgence  on  the  world. 

With  these  explanations  it  is  trusted  that 
the  ceTsmony  of  this  afternoon  will  be  in- 
telligible and  instructive,  especially  <o  those 
who,  providing  themselves  with  omcebookn, 
cao  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  pealms  and 
lessons,  as  weU  as  of  the  ceremonial  itself 

The  Pope  wears  a  reddish -purple  cope  of 
satin,  and  mitre  of  silver  cloth,   ~  ~ ' 


seige  cappa,  the  hood  of  which  he  thn><^s 
over  his  nead,  if  he  should  lay  aside  his 
mitre.     Hie  cardinals  are  in  violet  cassocki 


and  cappas;  the  other  attendants  in  their 
usual  dress. 

The  antiphon  of  the  first  psalm  is  intoned 
in  soprano,  which  the  choir  takes  up;  the 
psalms  aie  scarcely  chaunted;  they  are  ra- 
ther said  in  a  subdued  note ;  afler  the  versicle, 
the  Pater  jauter  is  said  in  a  low  voice.  The 
tirst  lesson  ii  taken  from  the  Lamenla- 
tions  of  the  Prophet  Jeremias,  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Sion.  he 
bewails  the  desolation  oi^that  Jerusalem 
over  which  Jesus  Christ  wept.  Four  voices 
sing  this  in  parts ;  the  second  and  third  les- 
.  sons  ate  from  the  same  book ;  they  are  per- 
formed in  plain  chaunt.  At  the  conclusion 
of  each  leeeon.  the  choir,  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  calls  patlielicolly,  and  with  em- 
Dhasis,  upon  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and 
"y  upon  all  sinners  to  be  converted  | 
lation  is,  "Jerusalem!  Jerusalem ! 
0  turn  to  the  Lord  thy  God!"  The  respon- 
aories  to  each  lesson  are  aung  by  some  of 
the  choriBtera.  The  lessons  of  the  second 
noclum  are  a  portion  of  the  homily  of  St. 
Aogustin  on  itie  filly-fourth  psalm,  and 
those  of  the  third  noctum  are  that  portion 
of  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
ihiane  which  relates  to  the  institution  of  the 
blessed  eucharist  by  the  Saviour,  on  the 
night  that  he  was  betrayed. 

After  these  lessons  and  their  proper  re- 
eponsoriee,  the  olRce  of  lands  commences. 
The  proper  antiphon,  "Thou  wih  be  justi- 
fied, 0  Loid!  in  thy  words,  and  shall  over- 
come when  thou  art  judged,"  precedes  the 
psalm  Miterere.  When  the  other  psalms 
and  the  canticle  of  Moses  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea  have  been  coDcluaed, 
and  all  the  candles  on  the  stand  have  been 
extinguished,  save  the  one  on  the  summit 
of  the  triangle,  the  venicle  is  sung;  the  an- 
tiphon to  tne  canticle  of  Zachvy,  "  The 
trutor  gave  them  «  sign,  saying,  whomso- 


evei  t  shall  kiee  is  he,  htdd  ye  him,"  is 
performed;  the  canticle  itself,  called  from 
Its  first  word  BenecSctiu  is  next  sung,  then 
the  antiphon  is  repeated.  When  the  lights 
upon  the  altar,  and  those  upon  the  b^tu- 
trade  have  been  extinguished)  the  holy  fa- 
ther comes  down  from  his  throne,  and 
whilst  two  treble  voices  sing  the  rer«icle 
which  follows:  "Christ  was  made  for  lu 
obedient  even  unto  death,"  he  kneels,  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  secretly  said,  after  which 
four  voices  sing  the  Miisaren  of  Allegri  in 
alternate  verses,  but  they  all  join  in  the  lasC 
passage,  with  other  voices,  which  dying 
away  seem  about  to  be  lost,  until  they 
again  rise  upon  the  concluding  notes.  The 
Pontiff  now  reads  the  closing  prayer,  the 
last  words  of  which  are  scarcely  audible, 
and  a  noise  succeeds,  like  that  which  we 
are  informed  was  made  in  the  Jewish  as- 
semblies when  in  reading  the  book  of  Es- 
ther the  name  of  Aman  was  mentioned. 
It  is  significant  of  that  confusion  of  nature, 
which  occurred  at  the  Redeemer's  death, 
when  the  centurion,  and  they  who  were 
with  him  returned  into  the  city,  declaring 
that  indeed  he  was  the  Son  of  God ;  many 
strikingtheirbreasts,  bewailed  their  offences 
and  were  truly  converted.  Such  are  the 
sentiments  in  which  the  chntch  desires  her 
children  should  depart  from  this  office. 

On  this  evening,  at  about  half  after  four 
o'clock,  [he  cardinal  grand  penitentiaxy 
goes  in  state  to  the  residence  of  the  Domi- 
nican pen  itenliariea  attached  to  the  basilic 
of  St.  Mary  Major's;  accompanied  by  them, 
he  proceeds  to  the  church  itself,  where  he 
is  formally  received  by  four  of  tne  canons: 
after  using  the  holy  water,  he  is  accompa- 
nied to  the  confeseional.  This,  as  was  re- 
marked respecting  a  similar  form  on  ^tiidsy 
afternoon,  is  now  a  mere  ceremony.  In 
most  churches,  the  public  penitents  were 
formerly  brought  before  the  bishop,  after 
matins  on  holy  Thuisday,  and  after  the 
seven  penitential  psalms,  the  litanies  of  the 
saints,  and  other  prayers  had  been  said,  or 
sung,  they  received  what  was  called  ibe 
first  absolution.  In  man^'  places  thsT  re- 
ceived the  second  absolution  afierthe  tliiitl. 
or  ninth  hour,  and  dined  with  the  bishop  iri 
the  evening.  In  the  church  of  Salisbury  in 
England,  the  reconciliation  was  after  the 
ninth  hour.  The  archdeacon  prayod  the 
bishop  in  the  name  of  the  penitents  at  the 
church  door,  to  admit  them  to  favour,  aad 
the  ceremony  was  interesting  and  edifyins. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  and  the  two  ^^- 
lowing  days,  it  is  usual  at  the  hospital  ddh 
Trvniia,  for  many  respectable  petsons,  among 
whom  will  freqUBudy  be  loand  cardinals 
and  prdates,  to  wait  at  table  npon  {Hlgrims, 
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^who  ere  teeeired  to  hospitality  in  Ihb  eris- 
blishment  for  some  days,  wtut«t  ibey  per- 
form their  religious  duties.  The  same  acts 
of  hnmilitj  and  charily  are  peiformed  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  and  religious 
ladies  of  Rome,  in  a  separate  apartment  for 
the  female  pilgiims,  who  at  this  solemn 
time  come  to  mdulge  their  devotion  in  the 
holy  city.  The  senlimenta  which  in  this 
Beason  befit  all  classes,  are,  indeed,  those  of 
penitence,  humihty,  charity,  condescension, 
kindnesB,  mutual  respect,  and  affability. 


It  is  called  Mnintb  Tluirsday,  from  the 
matidalam  or  command  given  by  the  Saviour 
for  washing  the  feet.  It  was  usual  in  many 
places  formerly  to  celebrate  three  masseH 
on  this  day;  at  the  first,  the  public  penitents 
were  reconciled;  at  tne  second,  the  oils 
were  consecrated;  at  the  third,  there  was  a 
more  solsnm  celebration  than  usual,  to  ho- 
nour the  anniversary  of  that  day  on  which 
our  SsTiour  iuedtuted  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  and  the  blessed  eucharist.  Now 
in  general,  only  one  Mass  is  celebrated  in 
each  church,  and  if  it  be  a  cathedral,  the 
oils  are  usually  blessed,  and  the  cleigy  go 
to  communion,  on  which  occasion  they  re- 
ceive of  courw,  only  under  the  appearance 
of  bread. 

St.  Augnstin  mentions  the  custom  in  his 
time  of  having  two  masses  on  this  day ;  one 
wae  celebrated  in  the  morning  by  a  priest 
who,  as  naual,  was  fasting,  ana  another  in 
the  evenirig  by  a  priest  who  was  not  fast- 
ing: at  which  latter,  persons  who  had  eaten 
went  to  communion.  The  holy  doctor  nei- 
ther censures  nor  approves  the  custom.  The 
third  conncil  of  Carthage  in  its  (birty-nbth 
canon  permits  the  celebration  of  Mass,  only 
on  this  day,  by  a  priest  who  had  eaten ;  t 
did  also  the  council  of  Constantinople,  (in 
Trollo,)  for  diat  part  only  of  Africa,  in  wnich 
the  custom  had  oeen  long  established.  The 
rite  of  this  day  differed  very  greatly  not 
only  in  several  churches,  but  in  the  same 
church  at  several  periods;  thus  we  find  by 
the  pontifical  of  Egbert,  Bishop  of  York,  by 
that  of  Tnrpin,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and 
by  the  Ordo  of  Pope  Gelasius,  that  one  of 
^e  roaeseB  of  this  day  bad  no  collect. 
However,  these  varieties  belong  not  to  our 
present  purpose. 

This  being  the  anniversary  of  the  eucha- 
ristiii  institution,  and  of  the  Saviour's  wash- 


paschal  time,  was  the  anniveiBary  of  the 
liberation  of  the  people  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 
and  they,  every  year,  by  a  divine  ordinance 
eat  the  paachal  sapper,  la  commemorate 


this  deliverance,  which  occuired  after  their 
&theiB  had  eaten  the  fiesh  of  a  lamb,  sacri- 
ficed in  the  perfection  of  his  age;  this  vie* 
tim  was  a  figure  of  Jesue,  the  true  lamb 
who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and 
who  was  slain  towards  evening  without 
breaking  a  bone  in  his  body,  and  whose 
blood  is  sprinkled,  npt  upon  the  material 
door-posts,  but  upon  the  souls  of  those 
whom  he  desires  to  save  from  the  destroy- 
ing angel,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  com- 
mand tnat  they  should  eat  the  flesh  of  that 
very  lamb  by  whose  blood  they  are  re- 
deemed. This  Jewish  ceremony  was  then, 
not  only  a  commemoration  of  tlie  deliver- 
ance of  their  fathers,  but  also  a  figure  of 
the  Saviour's  death,  and  of  the  institution  of 
the  holy  sacrifice,  and -of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment of  the  eucharist.  The  Saviour  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  accomplish  the  redemp- 
tion, whilst  he  also,  in  so  doing,  fnlfllled  the 
ancient  figures.  The  evangelists  relate  to 
UH  how  he  sent  hia  disciples  to  prepare  this 
paschal  sup^r.  (Matt,  xxvi,  18,  be.)  At 
this  celebration  he  told  them  how  he  had 
desired  to  eat  this  pasaover  with  them  be- 
fore he  suffered,  because  he  was  not  to 
have  any  other  celebration  until  he  wonld 
estabUsh  in  its  stead  the  new  ordinance  in 
the  kiiigdom  of  God,  that  is  the  Christian 
institution  in  which  (he  figure  should  be 
fulfiUed.  (Luke  Mtii.  15,  16.)  After  con- 
cluding this  legal,  rimal  supper,  he  gave 
them,  as  was  thereat  usual,  wine  to  divide 
amongst  them,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
drink  of  the  fruit  of  mis  vine,  until  the 
kingdom  of  God,  chat  is,  the  new  institution 
for  the  Christian  law  snonld  arrive,  (Luke 
xiii.  17,  18.^  An  ordinary  repast,  as  was 
customary,  followed  this  Israehtic  celebra- 
tion ;  and  whilst  they  were  eating  this  meal, 
he  published  how  one  of  them  was  about 
to  bettav  him,  (Mall,  xxvi,  21,  &c.,)  and 
gave  to  John  the  private  intimation,  showing 
who  would  be  the  tmitor.  (John  xrii.  23,  24, 
2S,  26.)  And  when  he  had  done  this  sup- 
per. (John  xiii.  2,)  he  got  up  from  the  table, 
and  laying  aside  his  outer  garments,  he 
girded  himself  with  a  towel,  and  pouring 
water  into  a  basin,  he  washed  the  feet  of 
hie  disciples;  desiring  then  that  his  grace 
should  make  them  wholly  and  perfectly 
free  &om  crime,  that  tliey  might  receive 
with  benefit,  what  he  was  about  to  bestow 
inthe  holy  sacrament,  thoughj  unfortunately, 
they  would  not  all  profit  by  hts  grace.  (John 
liii.  10,  11,]  They  had  not  risen,  but  were 
yet  at  the  supper  table,  (Matt,  xivi.  2ej 
and  some  of  them  mkht  hare  been  etm 
eating,  (Mark  xv.  22,)  but  the  Saviour  had 
supped,  (1  Cor.  si.  25^)  when  he  took  the 
bread  and  wine,  which  he  hlesaad  mnd 
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and  thai  blood  which  Bhoiitd  be  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  cf  sins,  (Matl. 
28,)  and  then  he  gave  them  power  to  do 
what  be  had  done,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
coiDmemoration  of  ^m,  ot  of  showing 
forth  his  death  until  his  second  coining.  (: 
Cor.  xi.  24,  2S,  26.) 

The  ceremonies  of  this  day  regard  alto- 
gether the  faulB  here  related.  The  church 
even  in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  allon'»  on  thi 
day,  some  joy  and  gratilude  for  [be  mighty 
boon  conferred  on  her  cbildien  in  this  di- 
vine inslitution.  Upon  entering  the  chapel, 
therefore,  its  symptnmB  will  at  once  be  seen. 
Though  her  ornaments  are  veiled,  yet  they 
are  covered  with  white,  and  the  altar  " 
somewhat  ornamented;  the  candles  are  al 
of  white  wax.  The  cardinal-dean  generally 
celebrates  Mass. 

As  the  peculiar  ceremonies  of  the  chapel 
where  the  Pone  assistB  al  Mass,  have  not 
been  previously  described,  they  shall  be 
noticed  in  the  account  that  is  here  given  of 
that  which  is  celebrated  to-day. 

THE  MABS. 

The  cardinals,  as  ihey  arrive,  lake  their 
purple  cappas,  or  cloaks  with  ermine,  in  the 
Sola  Tegia,  or  toyal  hall ;  each  is  assisted  by 
his  chaplains,  and  when  habited,  a  mace- 
bearer  precedes  his  eminence  aa  fat  as  the 
balustrade;  he  is  met  by 
monies  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir;  after 

£>ing  into  which,  he  makes  a  short  prayer, 
en  rising,  he  pays  his  respects  to  his 
brethren  on  each  side,  who  also  rise  to  re- 
turn his  salute;  after  which  he  goes  to  his 

Shortly  before  the  time  for  the  arrival  of 
his  holiness,  the  prelate  who  is  to  celebrate 
the  Mas.1,  properly  habited  and  attended, 
comes  from  the  sacristy,  by  the  door  be- 
yond the  altar.  After  making  the  proper 
reverence  to  the  altar,  and  to  the  cardinals, 
who  make  a.  suitable  return,  he  goes  to  his 
seat  near  the  credence  table,  there  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  holy  father. 

The  chamberlains  and   other   attendants 

E recede  the  Pope,  who  immediately  follows 
is  cross.  On  this  day  he  wears  a  white 
cope,  and  a  mitre  of  cloth  of  gold.  Two 
cardinal -deacons  as  usual  attend  him,  and 
he  is  followed  by  the 


and  two  chamberlains.  Turning  to  his  left 
hand  aa  he  passes  the  celebrant,  he  gives 
him  his  benediction,  and  advances  to  the 


choir,  then  turning  to  the  rl^t  and  let),  he 
gives  his  blessing  to  the  cardinals  and  othei^ 
who  are  in  the  chapel.  The  cardinal  dea- 
con takes  off  the  Pope's  milre,  which  he 
raves  to  the  dean  of  the  Rota;  his  holiness 
kneels  before  the  altar  at  a  place  prepared 
for  that  purpose:  after  making  a  ^hort  pri- 
vate prayer  ho  rises,  and  havina  the  cele- 
brant on  his  left  hand,  makes  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  be^ns  the  preparatory  anti- 
phoD  and  psalm  Judica,  which  is  lesuined 
this  day :  being  answered  by  the  celebrant, 
his  holiness  recites  the  form  of  confeseioD, 
and  after  the  celebrant  answers  and  con- 
fesses, the  holy  father  continues  to  lead  in 
the  prayers,  until  the  conclusion  of  ibia  pre- 

Earatory  form  al  the  foot  of  the  altar,  when 
aving  resumed  his  mitre,  and  bleivied  the 
cardinals,  he  goes  to  sit  upon  his  throiiB. 
When  he  is  seated  towards  the  close  of  the 
introit,  the  cardinals  come  down  from  their 
seals  to  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  and  go  to 
pay  the  pontiff  the  usual  homage.  When 
the  tiist  cardinal-priest  bos  performed  it,  he, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  ^ves  his  holi- 
ness the  incense  to  bless  and  to  cast  into  the 
censer,  after  wbicli  the  thurible  ia  taken  to 
the  attending  deacon,  who  gives  it  to  th» 
celebrant  for  the  puipose  of  perfuming  the 
altar.  The  two  cardinal-deacons,  who  as- 
sist at  the  throne,  have  their  cappas  rolled 
up,  BO  as  to  be  more  at  liberly  to  serve.  As 
Mon  as  the  homage  is  paid,  the  Sret  cardi- 
nal-priest,  having  received  the  thurible, 
kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  and  incenses 
the  pontiff.  The  book  is  now  held  for  the 
Pope  by  one  of  the  assist  ant-patriarchs'  ot 
bishops,  and  another  holds  the  candle  whilat 
the  holy  father  reads. 

On  this  day,  too,  the  Gkria  in  txtd*U  is 
sung,  though  in  more  ancient  statutes,  such 
as  those  of  Lanfranc  for  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury ;  this  hymn  was  not  to  be  sung  ex- 
cept at  the  Mass,  when  the  oils  were  ble»sed. 
It  IS  not  usual  to  ring  the  bell  at  tlie  Sixtine 
Chapel,  but  in  other  places,  it  i?  rung  this 
day  during  the  repetition  of  the  Gloria  is 
extthis,  which  has  not  been  previously  said 
in  the  maasea  of  the  lime  of  p 
is  smce  before  Septuagesima  Si 
the  bell  now  rung  from  th' 
the  repetition  of  this  hymi 

with  ttie  exception  of  Uie  

papal  benediction.  All  the  bells  in  Rome, 
even  those  of  the  clocks,  are  silent  duiing 
that  time,  as  symbolic  of  grief  and  alHio- 
lion  -  and  boards  are  clapped,  in  the  old 
fashion,  to  invite  persons  to  the  religious 
oflices.  Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  esy, 
that  the  bells  represent  the  preacher^  who 
are  silent  now  that  the  author  of  their  mifr- 
sioQ  is  himael^  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  alui^- 


lenance,  that 

inday,iior  is 

nent  until 

Saturday, 

"  of  tfi» 
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»ter,  without  opening  his  mouth  to  complain. 
The  fact,  however,  would  not  sustain  this 
symbolic  inteq)retation,  becauBe  though  the 
tiellB-are  dumb  the  preachers  speak. 

The  college  of  cardinals  also  surround 
the  holy  father,  whilst  with  him  they  repeat 
the  hymn  of  angelic  praise. 

The  reverence  which  would  be  paid  b^ 
the  sub-deacon  after  singing  the  epietle,  is 
paid  to  his  hohness:  to  him  also  the  dea- 
con applies  for  the  blessing  before  the  Gos- 
pel, lo  nim  the  snb-deacon  carries  the  hook 
to  be  kissed  afier  that  Gospel  hat  been  sung, 
and  at  its  termination  the  senior  cardinal- 
priest  incenses  the  pontiff.  When  there  is 
" ion,  ihe  preacher  attended  by 


t  of 


It  this  ti 


for  the  papal  henedi 
discourse,  the  door  of  the  chancel,  which 
had  been  closed  at  its  commencement  is 
opened,  and  the  deacon  chatints  iha  Confi- 
teor  Tot  ihe  indulgence :  there  is  seldom, 
however,   a    sermon    on   this  day   in   the 

When  the  celebrant  intones  the  creed,  the 
cardinals  and  other  attendants  in  the  chapel, 
recite  it  as  they  do  the  first  pisalm,  the  Kyrie 
eleison,  the  Gloria  in  excelsia,  tc,  by  pairs, 
those  next  to  each  olher^  turning,  each  a 
little  towards  his  companion:  at  the  creed 
also  they  snrround  the  holy  father. 

After  the  offertory  he  blesses  the  incense, 
which  is  (hen  carried  to  the  celebrant  to  be 
uned  at  the  altar;  this  being  done,  his  dea- 
con incent>e»  the  prelate  who  celebrates 
MafS.  The  censer  is  carried  to  the  first  car- 
dinal-priest, who  incenses  the  Pope  kneel- 
JDg,  if  he  be  sealed,  and  standing  if  the 
Pope  rises,  not  merely  as  a  testimony  of  his 
supremacy  in  the  church,  but  also  of  his 
sovereignty  in  1 
existed  at  Milan,  whilst  the  archbishop  of 
that  see  was  also  sovereign  of  the  slati 
The  deacon  having  received  the  thuribli 
incenses  the  cardinals,  bishops,  &c.,  in  tli 
proper  order  of  their  precedence. 

At  the  end  of  the  preface,  the  cardinals 
agsin  meet  in  the  .middle  of  the  chapel  to 
repeat  the  TrisagUm,  after  which  they  re- 
ceive the  Pope's  benediction,  and  go  to 
fcneel  in  their  proper  places;  the  holy 
father  comes  down  to  kneel  before  the  altar; 
t^velve  esquires  in  red,  come  out  from  (he 
itacriety  with  lighted  torches,  and  kneel 
both  sides  of  the  sanctuary  during  the  ci 
»eoration;  on  other  occasions  four  at  mi 
attend:  after  the  consecration,  the  holy 
Cather,  taking  his  mitre,  returns  to  the  plat- 
form of  his  throne,  where  he  remains  stand. 
ioK,  unmitred,  until  after  the  communion, 
Wnen  the  celebrant  sings  the  Paler  notler, 
tiie  cardinals  again  coming  to  the  centre  of 

vol-  III. 


the  floor,  remain  until  they  say  the  Agmit 
Dei;  but  this  day  the  kiss  of  peace  is  not 
given,  because  it  was  by  a  kiss  that  Juda« 
betrayed  his  Lord,  ana  indeed,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  the  great  solemnity  is  one  of 
joy,  yet  a  weight  of  sorrow  presses  upon  the 
mind  throughout  the  oihces;  and  no  kiss  of 
peace  was  given  formerly  on  days  of  grief 


rning. 


Soon  after  the  consecration,  the  masters 
of  ceremony  begin  the  dislribution  of  the 
candles  for  the  procession  peculiar  to  the 
day,  and  several  of  the  prelates  leave  iha 
chapel  during  the  Pater  noiter,  in  order  to 
put  off  their  cloaks  and  take  surplices. 

The  celebrant  consecrates  on  this  day, 
two  particles  of  the  sacred  host,  one  to  be 
consumed  as  usual  at  the  Mass,  the  other 
to  be  carried  in  procession  to  the  Pauline 
chapel  and  kept  until  next  day,  when  it  is 
brou"hl  back  and  consumed  at  (ne  office  of 
Good  Friday.  The  procession  which  now 
is  in  a  state  of  preparation  is  for  this  accom- 
paniment. In  some  very  ancient  documents 
we  find  that  the  particle  thus  reserved,  was 
not  carried  away  as  now  is  the  custom,  but 
was  placed  with  the  greatest  reverence  be- 
hind the  altar.  In  the  old  formularies  of  the 
Cistercians  we  read  that  it  was  placed  in 
a  ciborium,  which  was  suspended,  accord- 
ing to  very  ancient  usage,  over  the  altar. 
The  Carthusians  in  their  regulations  prt- 
scribe,  that  there  shall  be  no  such  splendid 
monuments  in  their  churches  as  are  used 
by  the  seculars  for  keeping  the  sacrament 
on  this  occasion,  as  they  say,  that  splendour 
befits  not  their  solitude,  but  that  the  eucha- 
rist  shall  be  kept  at  the  altar  in  the  usual 
manner.  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury,  in  his 
statutes,  directs  that  it  shall  be  kept  in  a 
place  prepared  carefully,  in  the  most  be- 
coming maimer,  and  to  which  it  shall  be 
borne  by  a  procession  with  tights,  that  it 
shall  be  incensed  before  and  atler,  and  th« 
tights  kept  continually  burning  at  the  place. 


This  being  the  anniversary  of  the  institu- 
lioii,  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  lo  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  naturally  exhibits  itself  in  the 
aSectionate  and  respectful  gratitude  which 
they  feel  towards  Him,  who  about  to  close 
His  mortal  career,  left  us  in  this  divine  in- 
stitution the  pledge  and  token  of  His  moat 
tender  affection.  On  this  day,  they  com- 
memorate His  humiliations,  and  reflect  upon 
their  own  manifold  transgressions  of  His  law 
and  offences  of  His  person;  they  therefore 
desire  to  give  some  e.\pression  of  their 
anxiety  to  do  Him  homage  and  to  aid  their 
own  feelings  of  devotion.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  uey  have  for  so  many  centuries 
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continued  to  marshal  Ais  pi 
prepare  a  repoBiiory  where  this  Holy  Sacm- 
menl  might  receive  from  them  ibe  tokeriB 
of  their  homa^,  and  where  they  might  ap- 
proach to  their  hidden  God,  to  render  Him 
that  adoration  which  angeU  joyously  pay. 

The  cardinals  and  bisnopB  at  the  conalu- 
BioR  of  the  Mass  also  change  their  veature, 
and  the  procession  is  then  formed  in  the 
same  order  that  it  was  on  Palm  Sunday. 

Tlie  ctoea  is  covered  with  a  purple  veil, 
the  sub-deacon  who  bears  it,  goes  outside 
the  chancel  to  the  hall  of  the  chapel,  and 
the  choir  commences  the  beautiful  hymn 
Pange  Lingvo;  the  holy  father  having  paid 


vessel  which  contains  it,  enveloped  himself 
with  the  veil  in  which  he  folua  it  Bare 
headed  and  with  incense  burning  before 
him,  he  proceeds  towards  the  sola  regia, 
following  the  bishops  and  cardinals  who  as 
well  as  the  others,  bear  lights;  all  who  are 
not  in  the  procession,  as  the  Pope  passes, 
kneel.  Whatever  their  private  opinions 
may  be,  none  should  insult  by  their  irre- 
verent or  indecorous  conduct,  tho»e,  who 
in  their  own  house,  follow  the  institutions 
of  their  fathers,  in  paying  homage  to  their 
God.  No  difference  oi  opinion,  no  notions 
of  superior  wisdom  or  of^  clearer  light,  can 
wairanl  an  intrusion  of  stiangerB  for  the 
purposes  of  ^lifying  curiosity  at  the  ex- 

Sinse  of  their  feelings,  whose  chapel  is 
us  invaded.  The  admission  is  a  conces- 
eion  of  courtesy,  Avhich  every  well  educated, 
every  correctly  informed  mind  will  know 
how  to  appreciate.  A  decorous  external 
conformity  is  expected,  ae  the  least  tribute 
which  justice  can  accept,  and  it  is  one 
which  every  person,  having  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  delicacy,  will  gladly  pay.  They 
who  cannot  afford  so  much,  must  be  poor 
indeed.  They  would  do  well  not  to  intrude. 
The  readers  of  this  are  presumed  generally 
to  be  persons  of  Uberal  education;  to  them 
it  is  sufficient  to  intimate,  that  nothing  is 
more  offensive  to  Catholics  than  a  trans- 
gression of  the  principle  here  alluded 

The  sala  regia  is  lighted  up  with  twelve 
coraucopia  of  wax  candles,  t 

moves  to  the  Pauline  chapel  wtich 

the  termination  of  this  hall,  on  the  right 
hand  as  you  leave  the  Sixline.  The  reposi- 
tory for  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  prepared  in 
thiachapol,  which  is  illuminated  witn  nearly 
six  hundred  wax  candles,  and  appropriately 
ornamented.  As  soon  as  the  Pope  enters 
it,  the  choir  begins  with  the  strophe  of  Vrr- 
bum  tara:  .and  when  the  Pontiff  arrives  at 
the  altai,  the  cardinal  deacon  kneeling,  re- 
ceives from  him  the  chalice  which  contains 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  accompanied  by 


the  proper  attendants,  carries  it  to  the  place 
prepared  for  it,  where  the  sacristan  fixes  it 
m  the  vessel  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
The  deacon  having  returned,  the  cardinal- 
priest  serves  the  incense,  with  which  iha 
Pope  perfumes  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and 
the  sacristan  closes  the  aoor  of  the  reposi- 
tory which  he  locks,  giving  the  key  to  the 
caniinal  grand  penitentiary,  who  is  to  cele- 
brate the  next  day.  The  Tantvm  Ergo  is 
sung  during  this  ceremony;  and  all  rise 
from  their  knees  at  its  conclnsion. 

The  chapel  is  called  the  Pauline,  from 
having  been  built  by  Pope  Paul  UI.  aboat 
the  year  1S40,  as  the  Sixtine  has  its  name 
&om  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  by  whom  it  was  built 
in  1773.     Previous  to  the  erection  of  the 


rally  given  by  the  faithful  to  the  repoulory 
in  which  the  Sacrament  is  kept,  and  they 
generally  visit  this  in  remembrance  of  the 
body  of  Christ  having  reposed  in  the  tomb 
of  Joseph  of  Arimauea.  Piety  it  is  true 
might  DO  thus  indulged,  but  it  is  an  inver* 
eiou  of  order;  for  ue  church  has  not  yet 
commemorated  the  crucifixion.  The  sacra- 
ment is  removed  iu  order  that  the  faithful 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  indnlging 
theu'  devotion  towards  the  holy  Eucharist 
in  a  place  where  it  reposes  in  stale,  on  the 
aimiversary  of  its  institution ;  whilst  tne  prin- 
cii»l  altar  is  thus  left  free,  and  again  striiMed 
of  its  decoration  at  vespers,  so  as  to  euibit 
the  desolation  of  the  Passion. 

THE   FAPU.   BENEiaCTIOM 

Is  given  from  the  gallery  at  the  fiont  of  St 
Peter's.  Strangers  who  wish  to  see  the 
ceremony  of  the  washing  of  feet;  had  bettei 
omit  altogether  going  to  see  this  benedir- 
tion,  as  tney  wiU  have  another  opportunity 
on  Sunday,  of  seeing  one  similar,  without 
any  interference  with  other  ceremoniea. 

When  the  holy  father  has  concluded  the 
ceremony  in  the  Pauline  chapel,  the  pro- 
cession goes  in  the  same  order,  through  the 
door  at  the  angle,  on  the  right  of  that  cl^>el 
as  you  come  out,  to  the  loggia  or  gallerv  in 
front  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  which  i« 
hung  with  damask,  sind  otherwise  deco- 
mted.  The  Pope  is  carried  in  his  chair 
upon  the  platform  borne  by  supportera, 
under  a  canopy  supported  by  eight  [tfelates- 
referendaries :  he  wears  his  mitre,  and  two 
of  his  attendants  carry  the  flahtOi,  or  Isuge 
fans  of  feathers.  When  the  holy  father  is 
brought  forward  to  the  gallery,  the  troope  of 
the  city  are  drawn  up  in  order  of  grand 
parade,  cavalry  and  infimtry;  and  an  im- 
mense crowd  fil  the  space  baofe  this  qilea- 
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did  edifice.  The  pontiff  that  now  appears 
before  iheni,  is  tne  bucosbbot  of  him,  to 
whom  eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  eternal 
SonofGoddedared,  (Matt-XYi.  IT,  IS,  19,) 
"Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  chnroh  and  the  gales  of  hell  skali 
not  prevail  against  it  And  I  will  give  to 
the«  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven : 
mod  whatsoever  thou  ehalt  bind  on  earth,  it 
afaall  also  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  n-hatao- 
ever  thou  shall  loose  on  earth,  it  shall  aleo 
be  loosed  in  heaven."  This  is  the  successor 
of  him  to  whom  ihe  same  Jesus  said  on  the 
night  when  he  was  betrayed,  (Luke  xxii. 
31,  32,)  "Simon,  Simon,  behold  Salan  has 
desired  to  have  thee,  that  he  might  sift  thee 
as  wheat;  bat  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that 
thy  faith  fail  not;  and  tnou  being  once  con- 
verted,  confirm  thy  brethren."  Tiiis  is  the 
successor  of  hint  whom  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, the  same  Saviour  commisaioned  (John 
szi.  15,  16,  IT)  to  feed,  not  only  his  lambs, 
but  thevBiy  sheep,  from  whom,  ihev  receive 
the  milk  of  heavenly  doctrine.  Frail  and 
imperfect  as  every  mortal  necessarily  is,  yet 
must  we,  (1  Cor.  iv.) 


the  multitude  desire  his  blessing 
memorable  day,  as  Abraham  desired  the 
blessing  of  Melchisedec. 

Ilie  ponlilf,  feeling  that  though  rested 
with  power  to  biess,  yet  prayer  will  also  be 
beneficial,  seeks  to  obtain  aid  through  the 
powerful  mtercession  of  the  blessed  spirits 
uiat  surround  the  throne  of  God.  before  he 
rises  to  perform  this  act  of  aia  sacred 
authority.  The  foUowinz  is  a  translation  of 
the  form  of  prayer,  which  he  uses. 

"  May  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
in  whose  power  and  authority  we  place 
confidence,  intercede  for  us  with  the  Lord. 
Amen." 

"  We  ask  through  the  prayers  and  merits 
of  the  blessed  Maiy  ever  virgin,  of  the 
bleesed  John  the  Baptist,  of  tne  blessed 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  all  the  saints, 
that  the  Almighty  God  may  have  mercy 
upon  yoQ,  and  (hat  all  your  sins  being  for- 
given, Jesos  Christ  would  bring  you  to  eter- 
nal life.  Amen." 

"  May  the  almighty  and  merciful  Lord 
bestow  upon  you,  indulgence,  absolution, 
and  remission  of  all  your  sins,  opportunity 
of  true  and  fruitful  penitence,  hearts  always 
contrite,  penitent,  and  amendment  of  life, 
grace  and  consolation  of  the  Holv  Ghost, 
and    final    perseverance    in    goop  works. 

Then  rising  and  thrice  making  the  Hgn 
of  the  cross  over  the  multitude,  at  the  men- 
tion of  Ihe  persons  of  the  sacied  Trinity, 


and  turning  towards  the  front  and  each  side, 
he  prays: 

"  And  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
Father,  +  Son,  +  and  Holj^  Ghosi,  + 
descend  upon  you  and  remain  for  ever- 
One  of  the  cardinal-deacons  then  reads  in 
Latin,  and  the  other  in  Itahan,  the  notice 
signifying  that  to  alt  those  who  have  at- 
tended with  proper  dispositions  of  true 
repentance,  and  are  in  the  stale  of  friend- 
ship with  God,  the  Pope  grants  a  plenary 
indulgence.  Primed  notices  to  this  effect 
are  also  cast  dawn  to  the  crowd.  The 
amen  is  four  tiroes  sung.  The  railitftry 
bauds  strike  up  their  responsive  salutation, 
the  bells  of  Si.  Peter's  proclaim  the  blessing 
to  the  surrounding  city,  and  the  artillery  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  send  the  tidings  in 
reverberating  echoes  to  the  Sabine  hills. 

The  anendants  now  change  their  dresses, 
laying  aside  those  they  had  taken  for  the 
procession  and  resuming  the  ordinary  cos- 
tume of  the  chapel,  and  his  immediate 
attendants  accompany  the  Pope  to  the  apart- 
ment, whither  he  is  borne  for  the  purpoae 
of  preparing  for  the  next  ceremony. 

For  a  long  period  previous  to  the  year 
1740,  the  bull  generally  called  la  Ctsna 
DomM,  used  to  be  published  in  Latin  and 
Italian  on  this  occasion  from  the  gallery. 
This  bull  contained,  amongst  other  clauses, 
the  announcement  of  that  excommunication 
to  which  all  thai  departed  from  the  unity  of 
the  church,  unfortunately  subjected  them- 
selves. lAlte  many  other  customs  this  has 
been  often  grossly  misrepresented.  It  is 
stated  by  wnlers,  of  otherwise  respectable 
characters,  to  be  an  imprecation  of  (he  ven- 
geance of  heaven  upon  persons  who  con- 
scientiously reject  what  they  are  pleased  (o 
caU  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
spirit  of  malediction  is  not  that  of  the  spouse 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  did  not,  nor  does  she 
imprecate  the  wrath  of  God  upon  those 
whose  departure  she  lamented,  over  whose 
aberrations  she  wept,  for  whose  conversion 
she  laboured  and  she  prayed,  and  whose  le- 
tum  she  would  hail  with  that  lender  rapture 
which  St.  Luke  so  pathetically  describes. 
(kv.  20.)  She  however  warned  them  in  the 
spirit  of  candour  and  sincerity  of  the  evils 
by  which  they  were  surroundedj  and  in  the 
ceremony  of  extinguishing  the  l^hts  which 
on  that  occasion  were  fiune  to  the  ground, 
she  desired  to  manifest  to  them,  how  their 
faith  had  been  destroyed  by  that  sepaiaiion  ~ 
which  she  so  esjnesdy  desired  to  terminate; 
because  she  desired  to  inculcate  the  lesson 
in  the  spirit  which  God  himself  infiised  into 
Jeremias  when  he  broke  the  {rfjttet's  vessel 
in  the  valley  of  Ennon;  conscious  that  she 
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had  preserved  with  fidelity  the  depcait  en- 
trusted  to  her  care,  she  could  not  desert  her 
&ith  to  embrace  their  opinions :  and  even 
would  reason  dictate,  and  should  she  so 
determine,  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty 
would  remain;  one  that  instantly  creates  an 
embarrassment  from  which  they  can  affoni 
no  piinciple  of  extrication,  would  perplex 
her,  that  la,  to  find  one  amongst  their  con- 
flicting asBociations  which  can  assure  us 
that  in  all  things  it  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
Jesue  Christ  Which  of  them  claims  an 
exemption  from  eirorl  Yet  the  doctrines 
of  God,  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be 
contradictory,  cannot  be  eironeous.  The 
form  is  not  now  gone  through,  bnt  unforln- 
Dately,  the  breach  is  not  narrowed ! 

Many  of  the  writers  who  have  used  this 
topic  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  Protestants 
against  Catholics  nave  asserted,  that  this 
hull  was  altogether  a  denunciation  of  them, 
followed  byhorribJe  imprecations  and  male- 
unfounded;  because,  in  the  first  place,  they 
who  fix  (he  origin  of  this  custom  at  the 
latest  date,  attribute  it  to  Martin  V.  in  1420, 
which  is  a  full  century  before  the  date  of 
Proteatanlism :  but  there  is  evidence  of  its 
existence  previous  to  1294,  when  Boniface 
VIII.  becaaie  Pontiff.  It  was  a  •olemn 
warning  not  only  to  those  who  erred  in.  faith 


the  public  peace  of  nations  or  repose  of 
societyj  that  unless  they  repented  and  were 
reconciled  to  God  they  could  have  no  hope 
of  his  blessing  in  this  life,  no  participation 
in  the  sacramental  instiluiions,  nor  any  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  salvation  in  the  next. 
This  admonition  which  was  certainly  no 
imprecation  or  maledictioit,  was  published 
in  those  middle  ages  of  the  church,  not  only 
once,  but  three  or  four  limes  in  the  year. 
The  object  sought  to  be  obtained,  was  not 
ibe  wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  sinner;  but 
that  he  should  be  converted  and  hve.  An- 
other serious  mistake  is  frequently  made 
by  several  of  our  separated  brethren  who 
accuse  our  people  of  believing  that  the  in- 
dukence  is  obtained,  not  upon  the  condition 
of  being  reconciled  to  God,  but  by  getting 
I)0S6e8Sion  of  one  of  those  little  printed  no- 
tices, to  obtain  which  the  same  anxiety 
exists,  that  will  be  ever)' where  found 
amongst  the  body  of  the  people  when 
papers  are  flung  to  them  on  punlic  occa- 
sions. Tliat  there  is  a  pious  attachment  to 
the  very  form  itself,  is  an  argument  of  the 
affection  of  the  people  for  their  faith ;  and 
if  slranffors,  who  have  not  always  the  most 
perfect  Knowledge  of  their  langu^e,  their 
religion  or  habits,  will  endeavour  from  the 


expressions  of  these,  to  sustain  their  own 
preconceived  opinions  in  contradiction  lo 
our  testimony  or  oui  own  doctrine,  and  the 
nature  of  our  piaclices,  we  submit  that  it  b 
not  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  accurate 
information,  and  that  pubhcations  made 
under  such  impressions  are  not  those  which 
deserve  the  highest  estimation.  Persons  in 
humble  stations  of  life  and  of  limited  educa- 
tion can  well  understand  dodrioes  and 
practices,  though  they  cannot  explain  them 
with  the  accuracy  of  theologians. 


The  cardinals  having  changed  their  ve^t- 
menfs  and  i«lumed  from  the  gallery,  a  few 
precede  the  Pope  to  the  hall  prepared  for 
the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet.  The 
holy  father  is  carried  in  bis  chair  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  was  taken  to  the  gal- 

The  custom  of  performing  this  ceremcmy 
is  exceedingly  ancient,  and  we  can  fil 
upon  no  period  since  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles for  its  introduction.  It  was  aa  widely 
spread  through  the  church,  as  almost  any 
other  practice  with  which  we  are  acguainl- 
ed,  and  the  special  rites  were  as  Tanoiu  as 
the  nations  in  which  they  wore  performed; 
but  all  agree  in  the  selection  of  twelve, 
thirteen,  oi  sometimes  a  greater  number  of 

KtGOns  whose  feet  were  washed,  by  a  pre- 
e,  a  prince,  or  a   monarchy  and   some 
alms  were  also  given  lo  those  persons. 

Before  the  introducUon  of  stockings,  thr 
feet  of  traveller?  and  others  were  generally 
soiled,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  kindne^ 
which  was  slionn  to  a  stranger  or  a  guest, 
was  the  washing  of  his  feet;  if  this  waf 
performed  by  his  host,  it  was  the  greatest 
evidence  of  attention  and  respect,  and  the 
higher  the  dignity  of  him  who  performed 
it,  the  greater  was  the  lestimnny  of  conde- 
scension on  his  part,  and  of  honour  to  the 
stranger.  The  ^i-iour,  desiring  to  leach 
those  whom  he  told  to  learn  of  him,  bec-aofe 
he  was  meek  and  humble  of  heart,  (Malt, 
xi.  29,}  peribrmed  this  office  for  his  Ajws- 
tles^  lelhng  them  that  tliey  ought  by  <l<iiiig 
so,  imitate  his  example.  It  is  true  ibal  what 
he  seeks  is  not  the  mere  outward  action. 
but  the  interior  disposition  ;  however,  our 
nature  is  sucbj  that  we  are  in  general  greatly 
impressed  with  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony,  and  tlie  great  Author  of  our 
being  was  well  aware  of  this,  when  he  not 
merely  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  rile,  but 
tau"ht  iL  Hence  St.  Paul  in  his  firEt  epieile 
to  Timothy,  enumerating  ihe  qnalitie«  re- 
quired in  a  widow  lo  be  consecrated  lo  thp 
service  of  the  church  mentions,  (v.  10,) 
amongst  others,  "  if  she  have  washed  the 
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eunts'  feet."  St.AuguMin,  ap  early  as  the 
begiiiiiiDg  of  the  fiftH  age,  in  hie  epistle  to 
Jatiuarius,  tells  us  that  the  cnstom  had  been 
laid  aside  by  sereral  churches,  because  il 
had  given  rise  lo  an  error,  that  il  was  a  sort 
of  bapiiBtu.  'This,  however,  was  a  paitial 
and  transient  mistake,  and  the  usage  was 
resumed,  especially  on  this  anniversary  day. 
The  fathers  of  the  seventeenth  Council  of 
Toledo  in  the  seventeenth  century,  com- 
plain greatly  of  its  neglect  and  enact  a 
penalty  sgainsl  auch  of  the  cleisy  as  should 
omit  it  Pope  Zttchary,  about  the  year  743, 
having  been  consulted  by  St.  Boniface,  Bi- 
shop of  Mayence,  regarding  the  propriety  of 
its  performance  in  convents  of  females, 
anstvered  that  the  nuns  might  certainly  con- 
tinue to  perform  this  office  for  each  other, 
an  the  admonition  of  Christ  extended  to 
women  equally  as  it  did  to  men. 

VarioDB  abuses  occasionally  crept  into , 
this  discipline  as  well  as  into  others,  and 
amongst  them  was  that  of  an  unbecoming 
luxury  at  feasts  that  were  made  at  some 
monasteries:  these  however  found  their 
remedies  in  due  time. 

In  Borne  the  custom  was  at  one  period  to 
have  two  washings,  one  immediately  after 
Maes,  when  the  ket  of  twelve  sub-deacons 
were  washed,  and  ona  after  dinner,  when 
thirteen  poor  persons  were  similarly  at- 
tended: both  were  performed  by  the  Pope. 
But  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  usual  to 
ha.ve  only  one  ablutionj  viz. :  that  of  thir- 
teen priests.  The  selection  of  one  of  these 
was  made  by  each  of  the  foUowbg  per- 
sonages, viz.:  by  the  ambassadors  of  Aus- 
tria, of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of 
Venice,  by  the  three  caminals,  viz.;  the 
Protector  of  Poland,  the  secretary  of  state 
and  the  Camerlengo :  by  the  major-domo, 
and  by  the  captain  of  the  Swiss  guard ;  the 
cardinal-prefect  of  Propaganda  names  two, 
and  an  Armenian  priest  is  selected  hy  the 
cardinal-protector  of  that  nation,  Aniiqua- 
rians  and  rubricians  have  been  perple.xed 
to  find  why  the  number  is  thirteen.  We 
shall  give  their  conjectures,  without  ven- 
turing any  opinion,  as  to  which  shoiM  be 
preferred.  In  John  xii.  3,  mention  is  made 
of  Maiy's  having  anointed  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour.  The  ftrst  washing  the  feet  of  the 
twelve  sub-deacons  was  said  to  be  in  com- 
memoration of  this:  ihe  second  washing  of 
thirteen  poor  persons  after  dinner,  was  said 
to  have  been  a  representation^of  that  de- 
scribed in  John  xii.  4,  &c.  The  present 
ceremony  represents  both:  one  person  for 
the  act  of  Mary,  and  twelve  for  the  Apostles. 
Others  tell  us  that  the  thirteenth  was  intro- 
duced to  commemorate  the  miraculous  ap- 
penrance  of  an  angel,  amongst  twelve  poor 


persons,  whom  St.  Gregory  the  Great  daily 
fed  at  his  residence,  now  the  church  on  the 
Monte  Celio,  in  a  chapel  near  which  a 
picture  in  seen  describing  the 
with  the  following  distich. 


Angelus 


ei)nB  hie  Grc| 


11  egeno 


Whence  a  cualora  certainly  originated  of 
having  daily  thirteen  poor  persons  to  dme 
at  the  Pope's  palace,  amongst  whom  are 
generally  some  priests  sent  from  the  hos- 
pital of  the  Trinity.  Others  say  that  the 
thirteenth  represents  St.  Paul,  others  that  he 
is  for  Matthias:  whilst  some  will  have  him 
lo  represent  the  host  at  whose  house  Christ 
celebrated  the  festival  with  the  Apostles, 
and  who  they  say  had  his  feet  also  washed 
on  that  occasion  by  the  Saviour.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  ceremony  then  is  two-fold :  first, 
to  preserve  the  recollection  of  interesting 
facta,  by  continuing  ancient  usages:  and 
secondly  to  give  the  Pontiff  this  opportunity 
of  learning  and  practising  a  lesson  of  hu- 
mility tauRht  by  his  divine  Master. 

The  hall  where  this  ceremony  takes  place 
is  richly  decorated ;  the  tola  Ducaltj  oppo- 
site the  Sistine  chapel,  was  the  chamber 
formerly  used ;  latterly,  the  tola  ClenuTitina, 
as  being  much  larger,  is  preferred. 

The  Papal  throne  is  fixed  upon  a  platform 
at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  on  each  side  is 
a  stool  for  tlie  assislmg  cardinal-deacon, 
neat  these  the  flabelli  lie  against  the  arras, 
which  hangs  on  the  wall. 

To  the  right  of  the  throne  is  the  place  for 
the  prince-assistant  and  the  magistrates: 
such  of  the  cardinal -bishops  and  priests  as 
remain,  are  also  on  this  side,  and  near  them 
is  the  treasurer. 

On  the  same  side,  but  apart,  are  persons 
who  hold  basins  of  flowers,  towels,  and 
pitchers. 

On  the  lower  steps  are  three  auditors  of 
the  Rota,  two  of  whom  are  to  bear  the 
Pope's  Irain,  the  third  has  a  towel  for  wiping 
his  hands :  with  them  are  two  clerks  of  the 
chamber,  to  assist  in  that  washing. 

To  the  left  of  the  throne  are  two  assistanl- 
bishops,  lo  serve  with  the  book  and  candle, 
attended  by  two  clerks  of  the  chapel,  who 
hold  these  when  not  wanted.  At  this  aide 
also  are  the  cardinal-deacons,  and  such  car- 
dinal-priests as  could  not  conveniently  find 
places  on  the  other  side. 

Upon  the  lower  step  is  the  cardinal-dea- 
con, who  sings  the  Gospel,  wearing  a  dal- 
matic, and  having  on  his  left  an  auditor  of 
the  Rota  in  a  Tunic.  The  crose-bearers  and 
acotyths  are  also  near  them,  as  also  the 
attendants  of  the  cardinal-deacon,  with  the 
book,  and  stand,  &c. 
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The  thurifet  and  incenBO-beaiar  are  on 
(he  lower  step  also;  and  any  pietates  who 
may  attend,  take  places  as  coareniently 
as  Uiey  can  upon  the  floor. 

The  priests  whose  feet  are  to  he  washed 
aie  seated  on  elevated  benches,  wearit% 
white  habits,  and  having  on  their  heads 
high  cape:  aooda  also  come  over  theii 
shoulders  and  around  their  necks.  The 
stockins  on  the  right  foot  of  each  is  cut,  to 
be  easily  opened  and  exhibit  the  foot  bare. 

When  the  holy  &lher  hae  left  the  gallery 
of  ihe  benediction,  he  changes  his  vest- 
ments, taking  a  puiple  stole,  a  cope  of  dark 
red  satin,  with  a  silver-gilt  formal  or  breast- 
plate, and  mitre  of  ailver  cloth.  Being  thus 
vested,  he  comes  to  the  place  prepared  for 
him  in  the  hall,  and,  silting,  he  casts  incense 
into  the  thurible,  and  gives  the  blessing  lo 
the  cardinal-deacon  who  is  to  sing  ihe 
gospel.  The  deacon  chaunts  it  from  ihe 
xxi.  of  John ;  the  hook  is  kissed,  and  Ihe 
Pope  incensed  as  usual;  then  the  choir 
sings  the  vetetcle:  Mandatum  ttovxtm  do 
volnSf  &c. 

The  holy  father  rises,  and  the  cope  being 
removed  by  the  asBistani-deacon,  a  lowel  of 
fine  cloth  trimmed  with  lace,  is  tied  on  him, 
and  attended  by  his  master  of  ceremonies 
and  deacons,  he  proceeds  to  the  washing. 
A  sub-deacon,  in  a  white  tunic,  without  a 
maniple,  attends  on  ihe  Pontiff's  right  hand, 
and  raises  the  bared  foot  of  each  priest. 
The  Pontiff  kneels,  and  rubs  the  foot  with 
water  poured  by  an  esqiiire  into  a  silver  gilt 
basin ;  after  drying  which,  the  holy  father 
kisses  it:  a  towel  and  nosegay  are  then 
handed  by  one  of  the  deacons  to  each 
priest.  The  treasurer  follows  with  a  purse 
of  crimson  velvet  fringed  with  gold,  and 
gives  to  each  a  medal  of  gold  ana  also  one 
of  silver. 

This  ceremony  exhibits  to  ihose  who 
declaim  against  the  holy  father,  for  per- 
mitting the  faithful  lo  manifest  their  respect 
for  the  commission  of  the  Saviour,  with 
which  he  is  invested,  by  sometimes  kissing 
his  foot,  that  he  is  equally  disposed  to  pay 
the  same  respect  to  that  same  commission, 
though  existmg  in  an  inferior  degree  in 
Others :  and  not  only  to  those  who  are  thus 
honoured,  but  also  to  all  others  of  his  breth- 
ren, the  fallen  children  of  Adam,  covered 
witn  those  imperfections  and  weaknesses, 
which  are  equally  the  lot  of  him  that  wears 
the  tiara,  and  of  him  who  is  Ihe  lowest 
amongst  his  brethren,  in  ihe  most  humble 
monastery  of  ihe  church.  Would  to  God 
that  our  friends  would  calmly  and  fully 
examinelhespirilof  our  customs!  It  would 
be  seen  that  it  is  by  no  means  that  of  domi- 
nation or  pride ;  and  we  might  perhaps  be 


again  one  fold  osder  one  shepherd!  (John 

His  holiness  having  returned  to  his  seat, 
the  towel  is  removed,  and  the  assistant 
prince,  kneeling,  poura  water  on  his  hands; 
the  first  card  in  ^-priest  presents  the  towel  to 
dry  them ;  the  holy  father  resumes  the  cope, 
intones  the  Pater  ftoiter,  and  recites  the  con- 
cluding prayer,  beseeching  the  Almighty 
not  to  despise  or  overlook  the  fallen  tac« 
of  men,  which  ie  yet  the  work  of  his  own 

Should  the  Pope  not  be  able  to  perfoim 
this  ceremony,  he  requests  of  one  of  the 
senior  cardinals  to  do  it  in  his  name,  and, 
with  a  very  few  changes,  the  same  form  ia 

gone  thmugh. 


It  is  usual  for  the  Pope  to  have  dinner 
prepared  on  this  day,  in  one  of  the  bolls  of 
the  palace,  for  the  Aposloli,  as  these  piie^e 
whose  feet  have  been  washed  are  called, 
Hin  holiness,  if  his  strength  permits,  attends 
to  bless  the  table;  and  having  an  apron  put 
on,  pours  water  on  their  hands;  serve* 
them  one  or  two  dishes,  which  are  handed 
to  him  from  the  sideboard  by  prelates,  who 
kneel,  on  presenting  them ;  then,  having 
^ven  each  to  drink,  he  bestows  his  bless- 
ing, and  retiree.  Should  the  holy  fetber 
not  be  able  to  attend,  his  place  on  this  occa- 
sion is  tilled  by  the  major-domo. 


It  has  been  generally  customary  to  invite 
tlie  sacred  college  on  thb  day,  to  dine  in 
another  hall  of  the  palace,  the  tables  in 
which  are  splendidly  decorated ;  the  prince- 
assislanl  at  the  throne,  as  representative  ot 
the  Roman  nobility,  is  also  invited  with 
their  eminences.  This  diimer  was  given 
for  ihe  convenience  of  those  who  resided 
at  D.  distance;  and  another  object  was  to 
bind  this  venerable  body  together  on  ibis 
day,  in  every  way,  in  the  cloeest  aflection 
and  ftiendsbip.  After  the  dinner,  il  was 
usual  to  have  a  sermon  delivered  by  one 
of  the  best  orators  who  hod  preached  in 
the  city  during  Lent. 


recited  in  the  papal  chapel ;  the  altar  exhi- 
bits the  deso'aUon  of  the  Saviour's  pas- 
sion ;  the  throne  is  uncovered,  the  benches 


despoiled  of  their  tapestry,  no  canopy  is 
over  the  altar-piece,  which  is  covered  with 
violet,  and  the  candles  are  all  of  yellow 
wax.     The  Miserere  is  by  Bai. 

The  cardinal  grand  penitentiary  goes  this 
evening  in  state  to  St.  Peter's,  where  he  is 
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fonnally  reoeived  by  four  oardinalB,  and 
goes  lo  his  conieesiontJ. 


Similai  offices  to  those  of  the  papal  chapel 
aie  aUo  performed  in  their  choral  chapel  by 
the  chapter  of  this  basilic,  where  the  L^ 
mentatioaB  and  Jfijterfre  are  also  deeply 
affecting.  But  they  hare  a  peculiar  ceiO' 
mony,  which  is  * 

Tit  Wadiing  (f  tki  Altar. 

Various  conjectuies  hare  been  ^ven  by 
different  writers,  respecting  the  origin  and 
object  of  this  ceremony,  which  is  by  no 
means  so  common  as  the  others  that  oave 
been  described.  Some  Dominican  and  Cai- 
meliie  triaisin  their  conventual  sanctuaries, 
and  some  cathedral  and  other  churches 
have  occasionally  practised  the  same  rite. 

When  the  canons  hare  sung  the  Benc- 
dutui  in  loiub,  small  brushes  formed  of  box 


r  ye^ 


,  but  n 


are  distributed  to  all  the  members  of  this 
ohapol.  After  this,  the  six  most  ancient 
priests  change  their  reature,  taking  sur- 
plices and  black  stoles,  the  president  wean 
besides  these,  a  black  cope :  preceded  by 
the  veiled  cross,  having  on  each  side  an 
acolyth,  with  a  candle  extinguished,  as  a 
token  of  monraing,  they  go  to  the  main 
altSir,  and  kneeli^  there,  they  make  a 
short  secret  prayer.  The  president^  after 
this,  intones  the  antiphon,  "  they  divided 
my  garments  amongst  them,  and  upon  my 
vesture  ihey  cast  lots."  He  then  goes  with 
bis  assistants  to  the  altar,  and  strips  it  of  the 
cloih,  as  the  Savioui  was  stripped  of  his 
garments;  whilst  the  president  and  those 
who  assist  him  are  occupied  in  this  cere- 
mony, the  choii  sings  the  Fsalm  ni.  "  0 
God,  ray  God,  look  upon  me;  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  meV  which  is  so  beautifully 

Eropheiic  of  the  passion.  After  the  altar 
aa  been  stripped,  wine  and  water  are 
poured  upon  it,  as  emblematic  of  the  blood 
in  \rhich  the  Saviour  was  bathed  not  only 
in  the  garden,  in  his  sweat,  but  at  the  pillar 
and  upon  Calvary ;  aa  also  of  the  blooa  and 
water  th^  flowed  from  his  ude,  when  after 
hie  death  it  was  pierced  with  the  spear. 
The  clergy  and  their  assistants,  successively 
wash  the  altar  with  their  brashes,  gather  up 
the  hquid  then  with  sponges,  and  d —  '* 
with  towels  prepared  ior  the  occasior  , 
all  which,  several  writers  extend  their  mys- 
tical explanation,  as,  for  instance,  that  we 
^ould  recollect  bow  his  body  was  cleansed, 
embalmed^  and  wrapped  up  in'iinen  cloths, 
to  be  laid  m  the  sepulchre. 

The  antiphon  is  repealed,  after  which  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  the  ordinary  prayer  of 


the  ofiice  of  these  days  are  added.  Some 
of  the  relics  connected  with  the  passion 
are  then  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the 
faithfiil. 

Formerly,  a  large  illuminated  cross  was 
let  down  Irom  the  cupola,  on  this  and  the 
wing  eveninea:  but  Pope  Leo  XII.,  in 


larities  which  took  place  in  the  church, 
ordered  the  discontinuance  of  this  exhi- 
biiioa. 


Has  been  particularly  marked  from  the 

earliest  period  of  Christianity  as  a  day  of 
mouraing,  and  of  solemn  rituu  observances : 
but  these  ceremonies  were  not  always  ths 
same.  Down  to  the  third  or  fourth  century, 
it  was  usually  called  the  Pasch,  the  name 
by  which  Tertullian  calls  it,  because  then 
Christ  our  pasch  was  slain.  Eusebius  in 
his  history  [lib.  ii.,  c.  17,)  informs  ue  that 
ihe  Essenians,  or  AseetJos  of  Egypt,  gave 
this  time  to  watchings,  sacred  reaaing, 
fasts,  &c. 

Gregory  of  Tours  states  that  the  watch- 
ings in  that  place  were  kept  in  darkness, 
until  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  when  a 
small  light  appeared  before  the  altar,  (lib.  i. 
chap.  5,  de  gloria  martyrum.)  In  an  old 
antiphonary  of  Tours,  we  are  told  that  the 
hours  were  recited  by  the  canons  of  St. 
Martin,  not  sitting  in  the  stalls,  but  stand- 
ing around  a  marble  tomb.  In  other  churches 
the  attars  were  not  washed  until  this  day; 
at  Chartres  the  one  that  had  been  thus 
cleansed,  was  then  rubbed  with  fragrant 
herbs;  this  took  place  before  the  con- 
sumiug  of  the  sacrament;  in  Autun  and 
other  churches,  it  was  after  the  consump- 
tion. In  some  places,  as  al  Salisbury  in 
England,  they  constructed  a  sepulchre,  to 
which  trie  crucifix  was  carried  in  proces- 
sion, and  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  was 
l^d,  as  in  a  state  of  repose,  in  the  tomb; 
together  with  it  they  placed  the  eiborium 
with  the  Holy  Euohanst.  In  Poitiers  they 
placed  the  Holy  Sacrament  m  a  corporal, 
which  being  carefully  folded,  was  enclosed 
between  two  patens,  and  a  golden  cross 
was  laid  on  tnem ;  the  whole  was  then 
carefully  rolled  iip  in  clean  linen,  and  laid 
in  a  sepulchre,  together  with  holy  water 
and  incense;  tne  door  of  this  repository 
was  lockedj  and  five  persons  were  left  in 
chai^  of  this  deposit,  and  of  the  multitude 
of  lights  with  which  it  was  surrounded. 
The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,  notices  a  great 
n^isence  of  several  Spanish  chnrches, 
which  were  closed  altogether  on  this  and 
die  following  day.    The  uxteeoth  Council 
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those 
„  ee  no 
9  that  of  (he  distribution  of  the 
passion  throuclt  all  the  hour?.  Pope  InnO' 
cent  I.,  in  his  epistle  to  Decentius,  about 
the  year  410,  states  that  there  was  no  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  on  this 
day,  nor  upon  the  oextj  not  only  through 
grief  for  the  Saviour's  death,  but  in  remem- 
brance of  the  terror  of  the  Apostles  who 
concealed  themselves.  The  reason  of  these 
several  rites  is  easily  understood. 

On  this  day,  the  Papal  chapel  presents  to 
the  beholder  lessons  of  grief  and  penance. 
The  altar  is  stripped,  the  platform  without 
a  carpet,  the  benches  uncovered,  the  throne 
nalcd ;  the  candles  are  yellow.  The  cardi- 
nals come  in  purple  stocking,  collars,  and 
stiff  cappas;  they  wear  no  rings,  the  alten- 
dantB  have  their  maces  reversed ;  no  salute 
is  paid  either  by  the  cardinal  who  enters 
the  choir  to  those  who  have  previously  ar- 
rived, not  by  his  brethren  when  they  see 
him  enter,  fhe  bishops  and  other  prelates 
lay  aude  their  purple  collars  and  siockinzs, 
and  wear  black,  nor  have  they  rings.  The 
cardinal  grand  penitentiary,  or  whoever 
takes  his  place  as  celebrant,  enters  in 
black  vestments,  with  his  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon  also  in  black.  These  latter  wear 
chasubles  Iblded  in  the  front.  This  is  a  pe- 
culiarity belonging  to  times  of  penance, 
and  also  a  remnant  of  ancient  uaagoj  when 
in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  dalmatic  and  tunit's 
as  the  proper  vesture  of  the  deacon  and 
sub-deacon,  they  wore  the  irabea,  but  roll- 
ed up  at  front  to  have  their  hands  free  and 
unencumbered.    Neither  lights  nor  incense 


The  Pope  enters  similarly  habited  as  he 
was  at  the  Tenebnz,  save  tnat  he  also  has 
laid  aside  his  ring.  He  gives  no  blessing, 
but  goes  to  kneel  in  front  of  the  altar.  The 
celebrant  kneels  at  his  left.  They  pray  in 
Mcret.  Two  niasiers  of  ceremony  spread 
a  single  cloth  upon  the  altar,  the  pontiff  as- 
cends his  chair,  where  he  sits  to  read,  the 
celebrant  goes  to  the  altar,  which  he  kisses 
— tben  to  his  feat,  where  he  reads.  A 
cbaunter  singe  a  lesson  from  the  prophecy 
of  Osee,  in  which  the  Lord  invites  hie  peo- 
ple to  repentance  and  mercy,  and  promises 
to  receive  them  to  mercy,  when  they  come 
with  becoming  dieposilions.  In  it  there  is 
also  an  insinuation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Mosaic  riles  and  sacrifices  were  value- 
less, except  eo  far  as  they  were  connected 
wit&  that  of  Christ.    Th«  counter  trebles 


:e  the  tract,  which  is  followed  tip  by 
the  choir.  It  relates  also  to  the  posuon. 
The  prayer  follows,  aftw  the  old  mode  of 
invitation  by  the  deacon,  Fhdamvs  gtnua  ; 

the  sub-deacon  then  chaants  a  lesson  from 
the  book  of  Exodus,  describing  the  institu- 
tion of  the  pasBover,  which  was  a  strikingly 
prophetic  ngure  of  the  death  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Previous  to  reading  it,  the  sub- 
deacotiMa3's  aside  his  chasuble  according  to 
'  e  ancient  custom,  but  resumes  it  when  he 
13  concluded.  Tlie  tract  is  composed  of 
.  jvera]  passages  prophetic  of  the  passion. 
Three,  en  aim  ters  then  coroe  habited  aa  dea- 
,  but  without  dalmatics,  to  sing  the  his- 
tory of  the  siiflerings  of  the  Saviour,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  who  was 
the  only  evangelist  that  was  present  at  the 
awful  transactions,  and  therefore  gave  te»- 
limony  of  what  he  saw.  Besides  this,  the 
histories  given  by  the  other  three  evanga- 
lists  had  been  published  on  Sunday,  Tiws- 
day,  and  Wednesday.  This  passion  is 
chaunted  as  that  of  St,  Matthew  was  oa 
Sunday, — but  that,  at  the  conclusion,  the 
'     con  sings  without  having  aslced  a,  bless- 

,  and  without  having  lights  or  incense. 

'reviously  to  singing,  he  lays  aside  hie 
chasuble,  and  lakes  a  large  overstole,  which 
repreoents  the  manner  in  which  foimerly 
the  chasuble,  in  times  of  penance,  was 
worn  by  his  predecessors  in  office.  The 
book  is  not  kissed,  at  the  conclusion,  by 
either  the  Pope  or  the  celebrant. 


A  Latin  sermon  is  then  preached  by  a 
minor  conventual,  who  publishes  the  in- 
dulgence at  its  conclusion,  as  do  confesdon 
is  made  by  the  deacon — nor  does  the  holy 
father  give  a  blessing. 

Prayertjiyr  all  Clatsa  and  Persons. 
This  being  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
day  of  expiafion,  when  Christ  laid  down 
his  life  for  all  mankind^  the  church  com- 
mands her  ministers,  at  her  altars,  to  be- 
seech that  he  would  be  merciful  to  all.  The 
form  recited  is  eiceedingly  ancient  Inter- 
cession is  made  for  all  orders  and  d^rees, 
for  the  whole  church,  for  the  holy  father  as 
its  visible  head,  for  all  bishops,  priests,  dea- 
cons, and  other  clergymen — for  confessors, 
vi^ns,  widows,  and  all  other  congregated 
portions  of  the  faithful — for  temporal  sove- 
reigns— for  catechumens:  also,  to  beseech 
the  removal  of  error,  of  disease,  and  fa- 
mine, to  inlreat  the  liberation  of  captives, 
safe  return  of  travellers,  health  of  the  sick. 
and  secure  arrival  at  their  proper  harbonrs 
to  those  who  are  tossed  upon  the  ocean. 
In  tones  of  supplication,  the  church  prays 
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fbi  the  once  of  converuon  and  mercy  to 
those  wQo  unfortunately  stray  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  heresv  and  Bcnism,  that,  no  longer 
deceived  by  Itie  wilea  of  seduction,  they 
may  return  to  that  tender  mother  from 
vhom  they  hare  been  so  Ions  estran^d : 
for  the  Jew  also,  she  preeents  her  petilion, 
that,  on  this  day  of  mercy,  that  blood 
which  his  fathers  desired  mi^ht  be  upon 
them  and  their  children,  inighl  indeed 
come  upon  the  descendanta  in  streams  of 
expiation,  and  not  in  rills  of  burning.  But, 
u  in  mockery  his  fathers  bent  iheir  knees 
before  the  Saviour^  nhom  they  derided  ae 
the  shadow  of  a  king,  when  the  prayer  is 
this  day  made,  on  hts  behalf,  the  deacon 
doee  not  invite  the  assistants  to  kneel,  nor 
does  the  like  form  of  ^nullection  accom' 
pany  this,  as  was  joined  to  the  other 
prayers.  Extending  her  view  to  the  poor 
pagans  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shtidDW  of  death,  she  anxiously  suppli- 
cates, that,  leaving  their  idols,  they  too 
may  be  brought  to  serve,  iu  spirit  and  in 
trutJi,  the  only  true  and  living  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  on  this  day  offered  himself  to 
be  an  oblation  for  their  sins. 

Grabful  i^tctionjor  tht  Saviowr. 
These  prayers  being  concluded,  the  mo- 
ment has  arriyed  for  entering  into  the  full 
eontemplBlioo  of  the  calaatrophe  of  Cal- 
vary- Made  less  than  the  angels,  we  are 
not  pure  spiiits.  Dwelling  in  houses  of 
clay,  our  souls  are  principally  affected 
through  the  organe  of  sense,  liable  to  di»- 
Iraction ;  we  need  some  sensible  exhibition 
to  make  deep  impression  on  the  mind. 
Paulinue,  in  ep.  31,  ad  Sererum.  informs 
us.  that  on  this  day,  in  Jerusalem,  the  bi- 
shop produced  lo  the  assembled  multitude 
the  cross  on  which  the  blessed  Saviour 
died  :  upon  that  spot,  with  the  very 
which  redemption  was  effected  before  them, 
what  must  have  been  the  sensations  of  the 
race  that  was  redeemed  f  When  the  relics 
of  a  family  are  displayed,  how  do  hearts 
fcel?  How  do  teare  iiowl  This  is  the 
token  of  affection  given  by  one  who  sleeps 
upon  a  foreign  shore !  Here  is  the  emblem 
of  friendship  left  by  another  whose  eye  is 
closed  in  death!  whose  ear  is  filled  with 
dust !  Description  would  only  profane  the 
sacred  feelings  which  are,  on  such  occa- 
sions, cherished  and  indulged  by  every  hu- 
man breast.  The  God  who  formed  us,  im- 
planted those  feelings  when  he  enlightened 
us  with  reason ;  properly  regulated,  they 
are  not  only  congenial  to  that  true  philoso- 

Ehy  ^yhich  indeed  loves  wisdom  and  truth, 
at  they  admiiably  sustain  it!  And  on 
what  occadoa  oonla  thsy  be  more  properly 


and  rationally  indulged,  than  when 
day,  the  church  exhibits  to  us  a  coi 
— ve  emblem,  to  absorb  our  minds  in  the 
iiemplation  of  the  affectimate  sacrifice 
de  by  the  Son  of  God  for  miserable  sin- 
8 !  Can  it  be,  that  when  we  are  pene- 
trated with  the  vast  importance  to  ourselves 
individually  of  this  atonement,  we  shall  be 
restrwned,  by  the  mockery  of  reason  in  the 
coldness  of  calculation^  from  approaching, 
with  sorrow  and  gratitude  blending  into 
adoration,  to  the  very  foot  of  that  emblem 
itself, — there  to  lift  the  mind  to  that  heaven 
which  contains  Him,  whilst  here  we  kiss 
the  symbol  of  that  cross  upon  which  he 
bled!  Forbid  it  every  generous  feeling! 
Forbid  it  every  sentiment  of  pure  religion! 
Can  the  adoration  of  the  bleeding  God  be 
called  idolatry  T  Can  the  ardent,  the  affec- 
tionate, the  contrite,  the  penitent  recollec- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  Calvary  be  irreli- 
^onl  Can  tne  manifestation  of  the  feel- 
uigs  of  our  hearts,  towards  the  emblem, 
where  the  great  original,  the  beloved  Jesus 
himself  is  removed  beyond  our  reach,  be 
superstition?  But  why  dwell  on  such  tt 
topic?  Nature  and  religion  will  be  there 
our  best  vindication,  to  the  calm,  lo  the  re- 
flecting, to  the  unbiassed,  and  to  the  can- 
did. Others  may  be  permitted  the  exhibi- 
tion which  they  too  onen  make  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  equally  mikind  to  the  feelings 
of  their  brethren,  as  it  is  discreditable  to 


Hie  celebrant,  laying  aside  his  chasuble, 
goes  lo  the  epistle  side  of  the  altar,  towards 
Its  back,  where  he  receives  from  the  deacon 
a  cnicibx  covered  with  a  black  veil,  and 
disclosing  aportioQ  of  its  summit,  he  chaunts. 
Eat  Hgnwn  Crvdi,  behold  the  wood  of  the 
cross!  two lenorvoicee continue,  latpmaalm 
mwidi  pependit,  upon  which  the  salvation  of 
(he  world  hung.  The  choir  answers,  VmiU 
adoremia,  come  let  us  adore ;  and  all  bend 
their  knees:  coming  to  the  angle,  in  ths 
front  part  of  the  same  side,  the  celebrant 
uncovers  the  right  arm,  and  in  somewhat  of 
a  higher  strain,  the  same  passages  are  sung, 
and  the  same  answer  is  repeated.  Then 
going  to  the  middle  of  the  platform,  in  the 
front  of  the  altar,  the  celebrant  exhibits  the 
entire  Ggure,  and  in  a  higher  tone  repeals 
the  phrases  above  mentioned,  whilst  he  ex- 
poses the  symbol  of  him  who  was  in  Judea 
padualiy  exhibited  as  the  Redeemer,  but 
Tdied  upon  Calvary,  was  made  manifest  to 
the  whole  world  as  the  victim  of  propitia- 
tion, by  whose  bruifes  we  are  heal^.    The 
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celebnot  then  descends  and  places  the  cru- 
cifix upon  a  veil  for  venenitioa. 

Formerly  (he  clergy  o(  most  chaiches 
came  with  baje  feet  to  the  celebration  of 
the  ofBcee  of  tbia  day)  mid  not  onJy  they, 
but  moat  of  the  laity  paid  ihiB  tribnte  of 
homage  to  him  who  was  for  them  stripped 
of  eVBiy  garment,  and  after  multipled  mjn- 
rieSj  was  led  through  deriding  oiowda,  to 
an  infamous  death.  William  of  Chaitres 
writes  of  St.  Louis,  Kiog  of  France,  that 
bare-footed,  and  oorerea  with  rough  gsr- 
ntents,  his  head  and  neck  exposed,  Uiis 
monarch  went  &om  his  seat  on  nis  kitees, 
followed  by  his  children,  (o  the  veneration 
of  the  cross,  and  the  adoration  of  Him  who 
■affered  upon  it.  But  previoudy  to  his 
oomia^  into  the  church,  the  kin^  tiAd  made 
a  painfol  round:  for  about  sunnse,  in  poor 
laiment,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  select 
attendants,  he  went  baie-fooled  through  the 
paved  Bud  muddy  streets  of  the  city,  to  the 
several  churches  therein  to  pray,  and  giving 
considerable  alms  to  the  poor  whom  he 
met.  Sl  Elizabeth^  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Hungaty,  went  m  like  mamior,  poorly 
habited .  and  bare-footed,  to  the  sevet^ 
churches  of  the  city  on  this  day,  giving 
some  offering  at  the  various  altars  and  large 
alma  to  the  poor.  A  great  many  other  simi- 
lar instances  of  digoibed  penitents  might  be 
quoted.  In  the  t^t  the  custom  was  nearly 
tmiversal:  all  who  went  in  the  procession 
were  bare-footed:  avery  imperfect  remnant 
of  the  custom  still  remains  m  the  habit  of 
laying  aside  the  shoes  at  going  to  the  salu- 
tation of  the  cross.  The  perfonnance  of  this 
ceremonv  is  called  the  adoration :  in  which, 
thou^  the  tokens  of  aAectionate  respect 
are  given  to  the  symhol,  the  homa^  of 
adoration  is  paid  only  to  Christ,  the  incar- 
nate and  eternal  Sou  of  God.  The  Pope 
having  risen  from  the  third  genuflection  at 
the  uncovering  of  the  cross,  sits  until  hie 
shoes  are  taken  off,  and  if  he  wishes,  as  he 
seoerally  does,  the  cope  also  is  laid  aside. 
Coming  down  from  his  throne  to  the  entrance 
of  the  choii,  his  mitie  is  there  taken  off,  and 
he  kneels  to  pay  his  homages,  rising  he  ad- 
vances to  the  middle  of  the  choir,  tiliere  he 
repeats  this  token  of  reepect,  and  again 
ritdng,  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  where 
he  bows  moat  profoundly,  and  an  attendant 
knight,  who  holds  his  oneiinff  in  a  purse  of 
ted  damask  silk  trimmed  wiui  gold,  casts  it 
into  a  silver  basin  which  is  on  the  steps. 
The  choir  meantime  performs  the  passages 
of  reproachj  in  which  the  mercies  of  God  to 
^e  Jewish  people,  and  their  return  cj  in- 
gratitude in  repaying  the  Saviour  with  so 
many  ignominies  is  enumerated,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  leproaoh  tifc  ip^afm  is  song  in 


Latin  and  in  Greek.  Holy  God!  HolyStroiu 
One !  Holy  Immortal !  have  mercy  oa  us !  H 
The  cardinals,  two  and  two,  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  holy  father;  they  are  fudlawed 
by  the  bishops,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  generals  of  religioas  orders,  no  odiers 
heeides  these  take  off  their  shoes.  The 
other  members  of  the  chapel  go  to  the  vb- 
netation  of  the  cross  in  the  same  order  they 
went  to  receive  the  palm  on  Sunday :  for* 
merlv  this  rite  was  performed  in  silence, 
but  tKe  custom  of  singing  has  been  for  a 
considerable  time  in  use-  though,  indeed, 
this  usage  ma^  ba  conudered  modem,  u 
not  being  yet  five  hundred  years  old. 

Proctmon  to  andjnm  Ike  Pouftne  CSuqid. 

The  ceremony  of  the  adoration  having 
terminated,  the  ohaunters  go  into  the  Saia 
Segia,  and  take  their  places  near  the  eata 
of  the  Pauline  ChapoL  The  esquires  lead 
the  procession,  which  goes  in  silence  from 
the  Sistiue ;  they  ace  foUowed  by  the  procu- 
rators-general, the  private  cbaplaine,  the 
consistorial-aavocates,  the  private  chamber- 
lains, the  voters  of  the  signature,  the  clerks 
of  the  chamber,  and  the  auditors  of  the 
Rota.  The  sub-deacon  follows  with  the 
cross  uncovered,  between  two  acolythe  with 
lighted  candles ;  after  them  come  ue  cardi- 
nals, foUowed  by  the  celebrant;  the  Pope 
comes  next ;  the  prelates  of  thejfood^t,  that 
is,  the  governor,  the  auditor  of  the  aanrra, 
the  major-domo,  and  the  treasurer.  The 
proihouoiaries  precede  the  generals  of  the 
relMouB  orders,  who  close  &'m  array. 

Being  arrived  at  the  Pauline  chapel,  th« 
esquires  have  their  torches  lighted.  The 
Pope  kneels  to  adore  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  sacristan  receives  the  key  which,  ao 
the  preceding  day,  be  had  givm  to  the  cai- 
dinal  grand  penitentiary,  and  ascending  to 
where  the  sacrament  is  kept,  unlocks  and 
opens  the  door.  Meantime  tne  holy  £ubet 
having  cast  incense  into  the  thorible,  per- 
fumes the  host  The  sacristan  tak«  (be 
sacrament,  and  gives  it  to  the  catdinsl,  who, 
coming  down,  presents  it  to  the  sovereign 
Pontiff,  upon  wnose  shoulders  a  rich  veil  is 
placed,  the  extremities  of  which  are  brought 
over  the  sacred  vessel  which  he  holds ;  and 
the  procession  begins  to  return,  die  dioirs 
sin^ng  in  alternate  verses  the  hymn,  VtxiBa 
rigu  prmteunt.  The  assistant  bishops  meet 
the  Pope  at  the  gate  and  sustain  a  canopy 
under  which  his  holiness  proceeds.  Upon 
entering  the  Sistine  chapel,  the  choir  retire 
on  either  side  of  the  chancel,  until  after  the 
holy  father  has  passed :  as  he  entera  the 
chapelj  they  take  up  the  vatse,  0  oiu-  om 
ipaumca.  Every  person  kneels  ashe  pnnno 
with  the  Holy  Sacrament    Upoa  hia  wiiv- 
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places  it  on  the  altef ;  the  deaooD  temoves 
the  Teil  bam  the  ahouldera  of  bis  holiness: 
having  pDl  incense  into  the  Ihnrible  and 
perfamed  the  sacred  host^  the  Pope  returns 
to  his  seat,  where  he  aj^n  blesses  incense 
for  the  use  of  the  celebnmt,  and  stands  nn- 
covered. 


Ls  day :  but  in  order  to  show  forth,  in  some 
tnner,  the  death  of  the  Lord  upon  the 
great  anniTerBaiy  of  his  atonement,  a  host 
consecrated  on  tue  previous  day,  and  which 
had  been  leserved,  ia  now  bronght  to  the 
allai  to  be  there  oousumed.  It  nas  been 
coDsecrated  previously,  or  pre-sanctified, 
hence  the  ceremony  which  now  takes  place 


The  sacrament  having  been  taken  from 
the  chalice,  is  laid  upon  the  altar,  the  dea- 
con puts  wme  into  the  vessel,  and  the  sub- 
deacon  mingles  water  with  it,  not  far  the 
purpose  of  consecration,  but  of  ablution: 
after  having  been  covered  with  the  pall,  the 
celebrant  incenses  the  offerings  and  the  altar, 
in  the  usual  manner;  hut  at  every  time  that 
he  passes  before  the  Holy  Sacrament  or  ar- 
rives where  it  is,  he  bends  his  knee,  and 
when  he  washes  his  hands  before  the  allar 
he  faces  rather  towards  the  middle  than  the 
front,  to  avoid  turning  his  back  upon  the 
Holy  Eucharist  AAer  a  short  prayer  of 
humility,  which  he  says  bowing  down  be- 
fore the  allar,  he  turns  to  ask  the  prayers  of 
his  hrethreu  by  the  Orale  foatra:  he  then 
chaunts  the  Lord's  prayer  and  its  sequel,  as 
in  the  ordinary  Mass:  at  the  termination  of 
the  prayers,  be  makes  the  proper  reverence 
to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  then  holding  it  over 
the  paten,  elevates  it  with  one  hand,  during 
which  the  Pope  and  attendants  kneel :  after 
this  be  divides  it  in  the  usual  manner,  put- 
ting one  particle  in  the  chalice ;  and  makes 
his  preparation  by  saying  the  last  of  the 
oaufd  prayers  before  communion ;  then 
Mriking  his  breast  and  repealing  the  Domvu 
non  turn  digmu,  he  takes  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, afterwards  the  chalice  with  its  con- 
tents. All  rise  irom  their  knees,  the  lights 
axe  extinguished:  the  holy  fatner,  being 
mitred,  returns  to  his  seat,  and  he  and  the 
attendants  sit.  The  celebrant  takes  an  ablu- 
tion from  the  chalice,  which  is  then  puri- 
fied; he  washes  his  fingers  at  the  comer  of 
the  epistle,  says  a  short  pmyer  of  thanks- 
giving,  and  departs. 

The  vespers  are  said  in  choir:  they  con- 


sist of  fire  Psalms  and  their  antiphons:  the 
canticle  JMhgnyScol,  of  the  blessed  Vir^n,  aa 
in  St  Lnke,  from  c.  i^  46  to  56,  with  its  an- 
tiphon  the  Psahn  1.  iGxren,  and  the  usual 
pr»yer. 

Jilt  Dinner. 
When  the  cardinals  dine  at  the  Papal 
palace  on  this  dav,  the  preparation  and  tare 
are  far  more  simple  than  those  for  Thursday ; 
and  the  preacher  who  delivers  the  sermon 
does  not  declaim  from  the  pulpit,  but  seated 
on  oo  ordinary  chair  on  the  floor. 

The  TmAra. 
The  matins  and  lauds  for  Saturday  at« 
said  in  the  eveniiu:.  Ilia  third  lesson  of 
the  first  noclum  is  the  prayer  of  the  prophet 
Jeremias,  those  of  the  second  noctum  are  a 
portion  of  the  commentary  of  St  Ausustii) 
on  the  Psalm  Ixiii.^  those  of  the  third  noo- 
tam  are  the  admirable  passages  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  commencing  at  ix. 
1 1,  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  verse  23, 
The  antiphons,  responsories,  and  indeed  tha 
whole  office,  now  Kmd  the  burial  and  re- 
pose of  the  Saviour.  The  sentiments  which 
the  church  wishes  to  inspire,  are  those  of 
hope  minted  with  the  gnef  and  contriiioa 
which,  ^e  truHls,  have  been  previously  ex- 

ThtMia. 
Among  the  relics  kept  in  the  chnreh  of 
St  Peter,  are  three  very  remarkable  objects. 
liia  veneration  in  which  they  should  be 
held  would  be  questioned  by  few,  if  theit 
authenticity  were  sufiiciently  established. 
The  conclusion  to  which  each  individual 
will  arrive  after  a  calm  and  deliberate  ex- 
amination, is  to  be  for  him  the  rule  to  guide 
bis  devotion  to  each  especial  case  of  this 
description.  Some  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
have  Deeu  from  time  to  time  established 
and  remodelled  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  testimony,  reporting  their  opinions, 
and  giving  to  the  holy  fiither  the  beet  aid 
that  jealous  scrutiny,  and  scientific  research 
could  afford,  so  that  be  might  be  enabled 
to  give  to  his  children  some  rules  of  en- 
lightened piety  in  r^ard  to  speoial  relics. 
It  has  been  fashionable  to  decry  indiscrimi- 
nately every  devotional  practice  of  this  de 
Boription,  and  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the 
several  observances  of  the  church  respect- 
ing relics.  It  has  been  often  loudly  pro- 
cLumed  that  the  acts  of  the  clergy  were  but 
combinations  of  fiaud  and  folly,  and  &e- 
quently  stiaugera,  who  never  examined  the 
gtounos  of  our  practice,  were  the  first  to 
condemn  and  the  most  unsparing  in  tfa«i 
vituperation.    Is  this  rational! 
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Fai  be  it  from  any  Catholic 
that  the  leBtimony  of  even  (he  sovereipi 
Pontiff,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  relics, 
is  of  equal  authority  with  the  records  of  the 
G<5spel;  or  (hat  devotion  to  any  Bpecial  ob- 
ject of  this  de^criplion,  is  a  necessary  part 
of  religion !  But  notwithitaading  afl  that 
has  been  said  and  writteD  upon  the  aubjecl, 
by  the  enemies  of  this  devotion,  we  must 
say,  that  in  almost  every  instance,  which 

lake  regarding  principle,  and  gross  error  re- 
specting facte.  It  must  be  admilled  that 
occasionally,  some  few  instances  of  super- 
stition might  possibly  occur;  but  what  good 
custom  can  be  found  without  its  accompa- 
nying abuse?  Men  have  profaned  the  sa- 
ciaments.  and  have  turned  the  most  vene- 
rable and  simple  acts  of  religion  to  the  veiy 
worst  purposes;  and  every  welt-regulaleu 
mind  instantly  admits,  that  in  the  whole 
category  of  sophisms,  a  more  despicable 
one  cannot  be  found,  than  that  which  could 
conclude  against  use,  because  of  abuse. 
Our  principle  te"arding  sacred  relics  is, 
that  m  religion  they  are  (o  be  held  in  a 
veneration,  corresponding  to  that  in  which 
tokens  of  affection,  and  memorials  of  en- 
dearment, ate  preserved  in  well-regulated 
and  virtuous  timilies.  How  often  is  some 
delicious  feeling  indulged  apart  from  the  in- 
trusion of  ihe  stranger,  regarding  that  which 
to  him  would  appear  a  triRe  1  A  ring,  a 
book,  even  a  lock  from  that  bead  which 
in  life  was  so  dear,  but  now  lies  in  death ! 
No !  Words  caimot  express  what  ihe  bodI 
indulges !  Had  you  the  garment  which  the 
Saviour  wore!  Had  you  the  seat  on  which 
he  rested,  when  fatigued  from  his  journey, 
he  conversed  with  the  woman  of  Samaria! 
How  many  persons  have,  during  centuries, 
gone  to  visit  those  spots  endeared  by  so 
many  scriptural  recollections,  by  so  many 
divine  aSBOciatione  !  "  How  many,"  said 
St.  John  Chrysostum,  fourteen  hundred  years 
ago,  "how  many  persons  say,  I  should  wish 
to  see  his  face,  his  clothes,  his  figure.  I 
should  wish  to  touch  him."  The  same 
voice  of  nature  speaks  this  day  to  the  soul 
of  the  European  m  its  soft  and  secret  whis- 
pers that  then  did  to  the  spirit  of  the  Asiatic. 
Yes!  these  very  inanimate  objects,  these 
sensible  associations  bind  us  by  some  power- 
ful but  inexphcable  spell  to  uieir  great  ori- 
ginal. Intrinsically,  in  themselves,  they  are 
valueless  -  but  because  of  this  association 
and  its  effects,  they  are  to  us  of  inestimable 
value  I  Reason  assents  to  the  testimony  of 
experience.  Our  feelings  lead,  whilst  mev 
elevate  us.  Our  reason  is  useful  to  check 
abeitationB;  but  it  is  quite  as  unable  to 
— ---  --  -^e  source  of  this  inestimable 


mental  piety,  properly  regulated,  if 
devotion.  And  surely  devotion,  ■ 
all  times  becomes  a  Christian,  is  peculiarly 


appropriate  on  the  anniversary  of  his    re- 
demption. 

It  IB  not  required  that  the  mind  shall  give 
the  same  full  and  unhesitating  assent  to  the 
authenticity  of  relics,  as  to  an  article  of  faith- 
In  this  latter  case,  God  has  clearly  revealed, 
and  man  is  consequently  bound  to  believe; 
in  the  former,  there  is  no  similar  evidence, 
no  similar  obligation,  though  there  mishi 
be  even  some  occasional  supernal  manifes- 
tation, or  moat  reapeelable  evidence  of  hu- 
man testimony.  But  even  when  only  high 
probability  exists,  devotion  might  be  thereby 
created,  and  all  the  great  religious  advaa- 
tages  which  are  sought,  will  then  arise. 

On  this  evening,  the  Pope  and  cardinals, 
laying  aside  cope  and  cappa,  come  in  pro- 
cession from  the  Sisline  chapel  to  St.  Peter's, 
and  several  canons  exhibit  from  the  balcony, 
over  the  image  of  St.  Veronica,  three  re- 
markable relics,  which  are  in  like  manner 
exposed  several  times  during  these  days. 

They  are  believed  lo  be,  a  portion  of  the 
cross  on  which  the  Saviour  died,  (he  blade 
of  the  lance  with  which  his  side  was  opened, 
and  the  figure  of  his  face,  impressed  upon 
a  cloth  applied  to  il  for  the  purpose  of  pious 
attention,  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sion, 
when  he  laboured  on  his  painful  way  to 
Calvary. 

critic  mlchl  be 


the  nature  of  this  work  nor  the  oppommities 
of  its  compiler,  not  his  occupations  permit 
him  now  to  develope  il  to  ihe  reader.  He 
will  merely  say,  that  no  tribunal  that  he 
ever  knew,  is  more  careful  in  the  ^fting  of 
testimony,  more  scrupulousin  the  admission 
of  documents,  more  rigid  in  their  close  cod- 
Btructioo,  and  more  cautious  in  confining  all 
its  conclusions  strictly  within  their  premises, 
than  that  which  has  examined  respecting 
these  relics,  and  permits  their  expofjiion : 
yet  it  does  not  positively  assert  the  absolute 
authenticity  of  each.  Respecting  two  of 
them,  that  of  the  cross  ana  of  the  lance, 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  can  exist. 
In  regard  to  the  other,  there  certainly  is 
most  unquestionable  evidence  lo  show,  thai 
during  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  years  it 
has  been  so  carefully  preserved,  thai  no 
reasonable  queslioD  can  oe  entertained  but 
that  it  is  identically  the  same,  which,  at  the 
remote  period  of  ihe  year  707,  was  tlien 
foratime  undefined,  but  believed  to  be  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  held  in  veneraiim 
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u  what  it  is  still  described  to  be.    Should 

iheEe  relics  exist  anywhere,  it  is  most  na- 
mral  to  expect,  tb&t  whatever  other  region 
might  ia  tue  6r»t  instance  poeseBS  ihem, 
they  would  in  the  proceseof  limebe  brought 
to  toe  capitEkl  of  ine  Christian  world.  And 
if  it  be  BUBpected  that  on  one  aide  ihere  ex- 
ists a  pTediaposition  to  admit  the  authenti- 
city, there  can  be  no  doubt,  bul  that  on  the 
Olhei  Bide,  there  is  loo  often  found  a  detOT- 
mioatioD  to  reject  and  to  condemn  every 
proof,  that  the  Christian  has  preserved  any 
taeraorial  of  hia  fathers  in  the  faith,  or  any 
relic  of  the  great  Founder  of  his  religion. 
Is  il  not  strange  that  thia  disposition  mani- 
fests itself  Bttongly  in  the  very  persons  who 
willhangwith  delight  over  the  remnant  of  a 
bath,  and  undergo  a  pilgrimage  (o  view  the  j 
prison  of  a  conspirator,  to  contemplate  a 
robber's  den,  or  stand  upon  some  spot  where,  | 
centuries  before  the  Saviour  lay  in  the  i^rib 
of  Bethlehem,  a  warrior  fought  or  an  orator 
declaimed]  And  if  the  rust  of  ages  have 
not  consumed  the  metals  which,  buried  In 
the  earth,  are  every  day  dug  up,  with  the 
evidence  of  theii  antiquity,  if  coins,  and 
medals,  and  implements  of  an  era  more  re- 
mote than  the  origin  of  our  religion,  are  ad- 
mitted and  preserved  as  genuine,  why  shall 
not  the  same  principle  equally  apply  lo  the 
relics  of  that  religion  itselO  No  reasonable 
ground  can  be  admitted  for  makiii"  any 
diMiociioD  where  the  evidence  b  similar. 

The  portions  of  the  cross  which  form  the 
relic  thus  exhibited,  had  previously  to  the 
year  1620,  been  kept  for  a  long  period  in 
Rome,  at  the  churches  of  St.  Aueslasia,  and  i 
that  of  the  holy  cross  at  Jerusalem,  hi  this  i 
year  they  were  by  Pope  Urban  VIII,  en- 
closed in  a  rich  silver  reliquary  finely  orna- 
mented wiUi  lapis  lazuli  and  chrj'sial,  and 
placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  canons  of  St, 
Peter's.  Some  of  the  pieces  had  then  been 
in  thia  ciij',  during  thirteen  centuries.  The 
history  ol  the  discovery  of  the  cross  itself 
at  Jerusalem,  by  S(.  Helena,  the  mother  of 
the  Emperor  Constanline,  a  British  lady, 
together  with  the  various  circumstances  at- 
tending that  discovery,  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  St.  Ambrose,  Ruffnua,  Socrates. 
Sozomea,  Theodoret,  St,  Paulinua  of  Nola, 
SulpiciuB,  Severus,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalecn, 
and  others. 

It  is  tme  that  Basnage,  Spanheim.  and 
some  euch  gentlemen,  who  lived  Iwehe  or 
thirteen  centuries  later  than  the  above 
writers,  onderlake  lo  assure  us  that  it  was 
ail  a  fobricalion  or  a  mistake. 

A  considerable  piece  of  the  cross  thus 
Ibund,  was  sent  to  ibe  Holy  See,  but  the 
principal  part  was  placed  in  a  massy  silver 
case,  and  kept  in  Jerusalem.    No  doubt  can 


possibly  be  raised  respecting  the  carrying 
away  of  that  portion  from  Jerusalem,  in  the 
same  case  in  which  it  was  placed  by  St. 
Helena  after  its  discovery.  It  was  taken  by 
ChoBToas  king  of  Persia,  when  ravaging 
Palestine  in  his  war  against  Fhocaa  and  his 
successor  Heiaclius,  when  Jerusalem  was 
sacked  in  the  year  621,  and  was  borne  to 
ClBsiphon,  a  city  on  the  river  Tigris.  Zach- 
arv,  the  patriarch,  was  also  with  many 
oiners  made  a  captive.  Heraclius,  having 
pushed  the  war  with  vigour,  became  con- 
queror in  turn,  and  amongst  the  conditions 
upon  which  he  gave  peace  to  Siroes,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Chosroas,  one  stipu- 
lated for  the  restoration  of  the  cross,  and 
the  liberation  of  Zachary,  by  whom  the 
cross  itself  was  brought  to  Jerusalem,  upon 
hie  return  in  628.  The  history  of  the  vain 
efforts  of  Heraclius,  to  cany  it  through  the 
;:rale  that  led  lo  Calvary,  until  he  changed 
his  vesture,  is  well  known.  Subsequently, 
this  portion  was  taken  to  Constantinople, 
and  placed  in  the  great  church  of  Sl  Sophia, 

i!i  the  holy  week.  On  Thursday,  the  em- 
peror, the  senate,  the  magistracy,  and  the 
men  paid  their  devotions  j  on  Friday,  the 
empress,  the  widows,  the  vjrgina  and  the 
other  females:  and  on  Samrday,  the  bishops, 
the  priests  and  the  cle^y  of  other  orders. 
At  various  times,  but  especially  during  the 
crusades,  portions  of  it  were  brought  to  the 
West,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  which  had  been  preserved  in  this 
sacred  city,  were  also  exhibited  to  the  faith- 
ful ;  a  laige  portion  which  had  been  brought 
or  sent  by  St.  Helena  herself,  immediately 
after  the  discovery,  was  kept  in  the  churon 
of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem,  near  the 
palace  of  ine  Laleranj  aod  about  the  year 
690,  Pope  Sergius  I.,  had  a  large  piece  of  it 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  silver  case  at  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  exhibited  yearly  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  of  Laleran,  on  the  feast 
of  ihe  exaltation  of  the  holy  cross. 

St.  Helena  also  found  the  lance  at  Jem- 
saiem,  where  it  waa  kept  with  great  care 
and  respect.  Amongst  others  who  mention 
this  in  after  times,  are  Venerable  Bede  and 
Gregory  of  Tours.  Towajda  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  it  waa  carried  lo  Constanti- 
nople, as  is  related  in  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  and  also  proved  by  Du  Cange  in 
his  notes  upon  Anna  Comnena.  At  first  it 
was  kept  iii  the  church  of  St,  Sophia  but 
subsequendy  il  was  divided;  the  top  of  the 
blade  was  taken  to  the  imperial  palace,  and 
the  shaft  and  remainder  of  the  blade  placed 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  of  the  Rook,  This 
statement  is  sustained  by  a  great  number  of 
dooumenls.    Anna  Coiuneua  shows,  that  in 
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the  eleveath  and  twelfth  centaries,  diu  relic 
was,  with  others,  held  in  great  esteem  in 
that  city.  In  the  thirteenth  centary,  the 
Frank  emperorB  who  held  CoiiHtaDtiiiople, 
bein^  in  Ki«at  want  of  money,  borrowed  a 
coDsiderable  sum  &om  the  Venetians,  and 
amongst  other  pledges  given  for  repaynient, 
was  me  point  of  the  tuice  and  otneT  relics 
which  were  kept  in  the  palace.  Baldwin 
II.,  having  passed  his  rights  of  recovery  to 
St.  Louis  of  France;  this  Utter  (as  many 
public  documents  and  credible  writers, 
amongm  whom  are  Du  Cange,  Maiihew 
Pohs,  William  of  Nanges,  Da  Chesne,  in- 
form us)  repaid  the  Venetians  and  took  the 
relics  to  Paris.  The  remaining  iron  of  the 
lance,  was  still  kept  in  the  monaalic  church 
of  Sl  John  de  Petra,  in  Constantinople,  in 
1422;  as  several  writers  show,  some  of 
whom,  as  Bondelmont,  had  seen  it 

About  thirty-five  yeua  afterwards,  Con- 
stantinople fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Turks 
and  Mutomet  II.  carefullv  preserved  all 
the  Christian  relics.  In  1489,  one  of  bis 
SODS,  who  had  been  defeated  by  his  brother 
fiajazet,  took  refuge  in  Rome.  In  149S, 
Bajazel,  desirous  to  conciliate  the  pontifi, 
sent  to  him  an  smbassador  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  lance  which  had  been  kept  in 
Cooatantiiiople.  Innocent  VIII.  deputed 
two  bishops  to  receive  the  relic,  at  Ancona; 
they  were  met  upon  their  letnm  at  Narai, 
by  two  cardinals,  who  delivered  the  lance 
to  his  holiness,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
del  Popolo,  St  the  Flaminian  Gate,  on  the 
Stst  of^May,  in  that  year;  thence  it  was  con- 
veyed in  procession  to  the  Vatican. 

The  ambBSsador  upon  the  deliven  of  the 
relic  to  his  holiness,  declared  that  this  was 
tbe  spear,  the  remaining  portion  of  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  France ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Lam- 
bertini,  then  a  canon  of  St.  Peter,  afterwards 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  procured  an  exact 
model  of  the  piece  in  france,  which  he  de- 
clares in  his  wofk  (_de  Canojia,  lib.  iv.,  p. 
ii.,  ch,  xxii..  n.  14],  upon  comparison  witn 
tbatteceivea  by  Innocent  VIII.,  and  keprin 
St.  Peter's,  was  found  exactly  to  suit  it. 

Tbe  thiia  relic  is  the  fi^re  of  the  Saviour's 
&Mje  on  the  towel.  The  evidence  in  this 
ease  should  of  course  be  more  eiten 
than  in  either  of  the  former,  because  il  lo 
not  only  necessary  to  prove  the  identity  of 
the  relic,  but  also  the  truth  of  the  tiausac- 
tion,  whereas  the  &ct8  of  the  crucifixion, 
and  of  tbe  openuig  of  the  side  with  the 
spear,  are  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  noto- 
rious. The  history  in  this  case  seems  to  be 
complete,  and  to  some  of  the  best  critics  the 
truth  of  the  occntrenoe  and  the  identity'  of 
the  towel,  appear  to  hare  been  unquestion- 


ably eetablishecl,  wtd   <M  generally    ad- 
tnilted. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Praxedes,  at  this  time, 
a  colamn  is  also  shown,  which  is  said  to  be 
that  at  which  the  Saviour  was  aconrged. 
The  colamn  itself  was  well  known  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  in 
the  bcmnnioj;  of  the  fifth  century.  Ep.  lOfi. 
liiat  which  is  now  in  the  church,  wnether 
the  entire  or  only  a  portion  of  that  which 
St.  Jerome  mentions,  is  uncertain,  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1223, 
W  John  Cardinal  Colonna,  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Honorius  III.,  and  its  identity  ^pean 
to  be  fully  sustained. 


Thb  ceremonies  of  this  day  are  less  so- 
lemn in  the  papal  chapel,  than  those  in  the 
church  of  St,  John  of  I^tsran ;  because  in 
the  latter,  besides  the  usual  rite,  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  is  administered,  and  an 
ordination  takes  place.  But  as  it  was  quite 
impossible  within  the  short  time  tbat  circum- 
stances allowed  for  this  compilation,  to  treat 
of  those  subjects  as  they  deserve ;  and  as 
the  bulk  of  the  work  wonld  be  so  greatly 
increased,  that  it  could  not  be  printed  b 
sufficient  time,  it  was  thought  better  to  con- 
fine the  explanation  for  this  day,  to  what 
lakes  place  in  the  Sixtine  chepel,  which,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  will  also  answer  for  oAier 
places. 

Bkstmg  of  the  Firt  and  hteetue. 

Tbe  ancient  custom  was,  to  spend  the 
morning  of  this  day  in  the  last  examination 
of  the  catechamens,  who  were  preparing 
for  baptism:  and  those  found  competent, le- 
ceivea  the  linai  instructions,  at  Inten-dB  be- 
fore  evening.  Tovratds  sunset,  prepaiatioui 
were  made  for  then  be^ning  the  office, 
which  lasted  until  midnight-  preciously  to 
its  termination,  baptism  and  confirmatim 
were  administered;  then  Mass  was  cde- 
brated,  communion  was  given,  and  the  Eaith- 
ful  either  remained  through  the  ni^t,  or  re- 
turned home  to  take  some  refection  and  rest, 
and  to  prepare  for  coming  back  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  Hence  all  the  offices 
refer  to  night,  and  terminate  with  evidences 
of  the  resurrection,  which  took  place  at  a 
very  Bofij  hour,  towards  da^-lif^t  of  Sun- 
day. The  custom  of  having  the  t^ces 
eariy  in  the  day,  is  but  a  departure,  within 
six  or  seven  hundred  years,  from  tbe  an- 
cient and  more  strict  discipline. 

The  lights  having  been  all  extingnicihed, 
it  become  necessary  to  procure  the  means 
of  again  illuminating  the  place,  which  had 
been  thus  left  in  desolation.  The  mode  of 
procuring  it  was  not  everywhere  the  aame. 
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BXPLXNATION  of  the  CBREMONtBB  OF  HOLT  WEEK. 


In  Ktae  ohmcixea  where  they  had  not  ei- 
Ungniehed  the  upper  candle,  this  was  kept 
for  the  purpoBB  of  renewing  the  other  lights, 
in  others  they  kept  three  lane  lamps  con- 
cealed, as  emblematic  of  me  three  days 
that  the  Saviout'sbodylayin  the  sepulchre, 
and  they  renewed  the  others  &oin  these,  as 
significant  of  the  resurrection.  Where  all 
the  lights  had  been  extinguished,  they  in  a 
few  pisces  had  recourse  to  ordinary  fire, 
bat  m  others  they  either  produced  it  by 
means  of  a  bnming-glass,  mtn  the  sun,  or 
Btmck  it  from  a  flint;  as  signifying  in  the 
first  place,  the  orient  on  high '  in  the  second 
the  rock,  according  to  that  of  St  Paul.  (1 
Cor.  X.  4.)  Where  this  extinction  took 
place  on  each  evening,  they  generally  pro- 
duced this  new  fira  on  each  succeeding  day, 
and  as  it  was  usual  to  sanctify  every  crea- 
ture by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  prayw,  a 
blessing  was  pronounced  over  it.  In  Flo- 
leoce  Sie  fire  is  sEruck  from  flints  bronght 
from  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  in  tiie 
time  of  the  crusades. 

The  Roman  church  was  one  of  the  last 
to  adopt  itue  ceremony  of  a  special  blessing 
for  SatnrdajT.  In  750,  Pope  Zachary,  ""- 
ting  to  Boni&ce,  Bishop  oi  ^yence, 
tions  the  costom  in  Rome  H  having  the 
three  lamps,  but  assures  him  that  the  Ro- 
mans knew  nothing  of  the  practice  which 
elsawhere  existed,  of  using  burning  gli 
but  in  the  first  Roman  order,  the  cusii 
Btrikins  the  fire  from  flint,  is  mentioned  for 
Thurecby,  whan  there  was  a  blessing  for 
the  fire.  There  are,  howeverj  abundant 
evidences  of  the  ceremony  having  been 


nieations  die  custom  then  establisned  in 
Rome,  of  prodocing  fire  from  a  flint  on  Sa- 
turday and  blessing  it  Then  all  the  old 
fires  were  eztingnieued, and  new  ones' 
kirtdled  from  this,  to  si^fythe  resnrrection 
of  Christ  from  the  grave,  and  to  exhibit  the 
progress  through  ine  world,  of  that  fire 
which  he  came  to  cast  on  the  earth,  (Matt. 
xii.  49.)  At  present  in  the  papal  chapel, 
this  is  done  in  the  vestry  room  at  an  early 
hour:  in  most  other  churches,  it  is  done  in 
the  porch.  Five  grains  of  incense  are  also 
bleesed  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  into  the 
paschal  candle.  The  acolyth  then  takes 
some  coals  of  the  fire  that  his  been  blessed, 
and  puts  them  into  the  censer,  upon  which 
holy  water  is  sprinkled,  and  the  celebrant 
casta  incense  npon  the  coals  with  the  usual 
blessing. 

Tht  Nob  Ught. 

Ilie  remaining  part  of  the  ceremony  takes 

place  in  the  ch^el,  whither  the  cardinals 


come  in  cappas  of  purple  silk,  but  the  at' 
tendani  who  precedes  them  has  his  mace 
reversed.  During  the  previous  bened  ictions 
the  celebrant  wore  a  purple  cope.  He  pre- 
pares for  the  ceremony  in  the  chapel  by 
laying  that  aside  and  wearing  violet  vesl- 
for  Mass.    The  deacon  who  i 


I  colour;  the  sun-deacon,  however,  Cuu- 
tinues  to  wear  his  violet  chasuble  folded  in 

The  cardinal  celebrant  comes  thus  at- 
tended to  his  usual  seat  in  the  chapel,  then 
puts  incense  into  the  censer,  and  blesBes  it 
in  the  ordinsiy  way;  after  which  his  at- 
tendants go  to  the  Pauline  chapel  to  bring 
the  light,  mcense,  &c.  On  their  renira,  two 
mace-bearers  precede;  they  are  followed  by 
—  acolyth,  with  the  five  grains  of  blessed 

ionse  on  a  plate  or  salver;  on  his  left 
another  with  the  censer ;  then  the  sub- 
deacon  with  the  cross;  the  deacon  follows 
with  a  long  rod,  on  the  top  of  which  are 
three  tapers  parting  from  a  common  stock ; 
on  his  left  ia  a  master  of  ceremonies  with  a 
candle  lighted  at  the  new  fire ;  after  tiiese 
are  two  (»her  acolyths. 

Though  it  is  impossible  by  any  sensible 
exhibition  to  express  mere  insensible  ob- 
jects, vat  those  means  might  he  well  used 
as  helps  to  bring  us  rather  to  the  contem- 
plation, than  to  the  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things.  The  great  body  of  mankind,  for 
whose  instruction  the  ceremonials  of  reli- 
gion should  be  chiefly  fitted,  have  more 
need  of  these  aids,  than  have  the  well-in- 
formed and  the  contemplative.  The  im- 
pression made  by  a  sensible  exhibition  re- 
mains doubly  permanent,  by  reason  of  the 
hold  which  It  takes  upon  tne  imagination 
as  well  as  the  memory,  and  the  lesson 
which  it  is  calculated  to  leach  cannot  be 
easilj^lost,  when  it  has  been  once  acquired. 
This  is  the  great  object  of  the  church  in  her 
ritual  services.  She  now  desires  to  inform 
us  that  the  light  wtiich  the  revelation  of  the 
Saviour  gave  to  the  woild,  has  made  us 
more  fully  and  more  clearly  acquainted 
with  the  great  mystery  of  the  triune  God, 
than  weie  the  patriarcas  or  even  generally 
the  prophets  who  existed  before  that  period, 
when  after  having  triumphed  over  death,  he 
during  forty  days  conversed  with  his  Apos- 
tles concerning  the  church  which  thev  were 
to  establish ;  (Acts  i.  3,)  and  enablea  them 
to  understand  many  things  that  before  they 
conld  not  bear.  (John  Xivi.  12.)  The  na- 
ture of  the  Godhead  is  but  one,  yet  it  is 
whole  and  entire  in  each  person  of  the 
blessed  Trinity :  and  this  was  then  clearly 
taught  to  them  by  the  bleaeed  Jesne. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Being  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  railing, ' 
the  master  of  ceremoniea  lights  one  of  ihe 
,  tapers,  upon  elevating  whiuh  the  deacon 
singe,  Lumen  Ckrieti,  the  light  of  Christ.  AIL 
except  the  eub-deacoti  who  carries  the 
cross,  bend  iheir  knees  at  the  sacred  name, 
to  pay  homage  to  him  who  reigns  over  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  The  choir  answers 
Deo  gralias,  "  ThoTiks  be  lo  God."  At  a 
station  more  advanced,  the  second  taper  is 
lighted,  as  wo-s  the  above,  and,  at  the  foot 
ot  the  throne,  the  third  is  Ughted,  and  with 
the  like  ceremony;  but  at  each  time  the 
deacon  sings  upon  a  higher  key.  The  third 
being  lighledj  he  gives  the  rdd  to  an  aco- 

lyth,  and  taking  iho  book  which 

the  proper  canticle,  he  prepares  for  the 
Blessing  of  the  Paschal  Candle. 

This  candle  is  very  large  and  formed  of 
was.    The  ceremony  of  its  introduction  is 

the  papal  chair  in  4lT,  extended  to  all  the 
parish  churches  the  faculty  of  performing, 
in  this  inalance,  the  ceremony  that  han 
been  previously  confined  to  the  basilics ; 
subsequently  it  has  been  extended  <o  other 
churches.  The  appearance  of  this  candle, 
is  thai  of  a  lai^e  pillar,  which  by  mystic 
writers  is  first  assimilated  to  the  cloud,  but  ; 
when  Ughted  to  tlie  pillar  of  fire  that  guided  ' 
the  Hebrew  people  in  ihe  desert  on  their 
journey  to  the  land  of  promise.  It  repre- 
sents the  true  leader  of^  the  Chrintian  host 
through  this  land  of  their  pilgrimage,  to 
that  country  which  the  Lord  promised  as 
the  recompense  for  their  faithful  observance 
(rf  his  law.    It  also  is  an  exceedingly  ap- 

Sropriate  emblem  of  the  manner  in  which 
le  catechumens  coming  out  of  (he  land  of 
darkness,  and  from  under  the  thraldom  of 
i<in  are  thereby  led  through  the  waters  of 
baptism  to  that  place,  where,  during  their 
journey  to  the  heavenly  regions  whiwi  they 
seek,  they  shall  be  fed  with  the  Bactaraental 
manna  of  the  eucharist.  It  as  yel  exhibits 
Him  as  extinguished  in  the  tomb,  but  it 
will  speedily  show  Him  forth  as  returned  to 
life,  and  enlightening  with  knowledge  ihow 
in  whom  He  kindles  hope,  and  whom  He 
warms  into  the  ardour  of  devotion. 

The  deacon  having  received  the  blessing 
which  he  besought  from  the  celebrant,  after 
having  had  the  incense  blessed,  goes  to  a 
desk  where  he  places  the  book,  which  he 
(hrice  incenses.  On  his  right  are  the  sub- 
deacon  with  the  cross,  and  an  acoljTh  with 
the  thurible;  on  his  left  are  two  acolylhs, 
one  of  whom  holds  the  rod  with  the  lighted 
taper,  the  other  has  the  blessed  grains  of 
incense.  All  now  rise  whilst  the  deacon 
■ings  the  beaaliful  canticle  ExaiUt,  gene- 


rally supposed  to  have  been  written  by  St 
Au^ustin ;  some,  however,  attribute  it  to  St. 
Ambrose,  some  lo  St.  Leo,  and  others  to 
Peter  the  deacon.  The  fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  informs  us  (chapter  viii.)  that  this 
ceremony  is  now  a  symbol  of  the  reanima- 
tion  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  five  holes 
made  in  the  candle,  in  the  rigiire  of  a  crtMS, 
represents  the  five  principal  wounds  in- 
flicied  on  our  Victim. 

The  blessings  of  the  church  are  usually 
performed  by  a  priest  or  bishop ;  but  this  is 
one  of  the  few  which  is  given  by  a  deacon: 
but  for  a  sufHcient  reason.  He  is  vested  in 
white  as  the  angel  announcing  the  n 


id  disciples.  St.  Augtistin  reminds 
(Sermon  232,  alias  144  di  tempore,)  of  the 
fact,  that  the  resurrection  was  annoimced 
by  an  angel  to  the  pious  women,  who  con- 
veyed the  tidings  to  the  Apostles;  that  as 
by  a  female  the  human  race  fell,  so  through 
the  Virgin  redemption  came;  and  as  by  fe- 
males the  resurrection  was  made  known, 
thus  it  is  a  lower  minister  of  the  church. 
who  takes  Ihe  place  of  these  personages, 
bvannouncin^thefactto  the  superior  ordeis 
of  the  hieraiaby,  in  the  blessing  of  this  cuii- 
die.  And  as  it  was  not  the  Apostles,  but 
the  disciples,  that  embalmed  the  bodj^, 
(John  \ix.  40,)  so  this  lesser  minister  m 
their  representative,  places  the  five  grains 
of  incense  as  an  embalming  io  the  boles 
which  represent  the  wounds.  At  the  proper 
time  during  the  canticle,  he  lights  the  can- 
dle, which  thus  bums  at  the  principal  pub- 
lic ofGces,  until  the  festival  of  the  ascension: 
to  show  how  Christ  remained  couveraiug 
with  his  Apostles  and  disciples,  extending 
their  knowledge  whilst  he  cheered  them 
with  his  countenance,  until  on  that  day  on 
which  the  Gospel  proclaims  his  ascent,  it  b 
extinguished.  Soon  after  the  lighting  of  the 
candle,  the  lamps  of  the  church  are  also 
kindled. 

There  was  an  old  custom  in  some 
churches,  of  which  Bede  among  other?  in- 
form us,  of  inscribing  on  this  waxen  column 
the  date  of  the  year  from  the  resurrection. 
which  he  says,  (dt  temporam  ralUme,  c.  45.) 
some  of  his  brethren  saw  in  Rome  at  Christ- 
mas, the  year  DCLXVIH.,  to  which  adding 
the  Saviour's  age  of  33,  would  give  us  the 
year  701.  Martene  furnishes  several  of 
those  inscriptions,  which  exhibit  b  perfect 
calendar  of  the  movable  feasts  and  other 
dates.  Afterwards,  a  long  label,  on  which 
they  were  inscribed,  was  attached  to  tbe 
candle,  and  when  prinline  was  introduced, 
our  directories,  or  church  ahnanacs  wera 
substituted  therefor. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CEREMONIES  OF  HOLT  WEEK. 


Tke  Pnphecies,  ^c. 

Fonaerly,  when  several  catechumens 
were  to  be  baptized  on  this  day,  the  cle^, 
having  examined  them,  spent  the  lime  thai 
was  not  olheiwise  occupied,  in  giving  them 
instruction;  and  not  only  after,  bat  before 
hghting  the  paschal  candle,  many  portiona 
ot  the  Scriptures  were  read  lor  this  purpose. 
Fravers,  having  generally  special  reference 
to  the  catechumens,  vrere  said  from  time  to 
time  also,  throughout  the  day ;  but  when 
the  number  to  be  baptized  was  reduced  to 
a  very  few,  and  the  lime  for  performing  the 
office  was  changed  to  the  morning,  the 
custom  began  in  Rome  of  having  ordina- 
tions on  this  day.  The  number  ol  lessons, 
which  are  called  propheciea,  because  they 
are  chiefly  taken  uom  the  prophetic  books. 
was  fixed  at  twelve,  and  were  all  postponed 
until  after  the  paschal  candle  was  blessed ; 
the  prayers  were  retained  with  the  usual 
form  oi  Jlaiamut  genua,  except  before  the 
last,  and  tracts  were  sung  after  the  fourth, 
the  eighth,  and  the  eleventh.  In  some 
places,  the  number  of  lessons  was  greater, 
m  others,  there  were  not  so  many. 

The  deacon  lays  aside  his  white  vest* 
ment,  and  takes  violet^  and  being  seated, 
be  reads  the  prophecies,  whilst  they  are 
chaunted  by  chorisieis  succeeding  each 
other  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel ;  at  the 
termination  of  each,  the  celebrant  rising, 
and  luniiiJg  to  the  altar,  sings  Oranut;  the 
deacon  FUdamw  e^ota;  and  the  sub-des' 
con,  LevaU,  after  which,  he  sings  the  prayer. 
The  tracts  are  also  sung  at  the  proper  times. 
Formeily  the  lessons  were  sung  in  Greek 
as  well  as  in  Latin.  This  custom  had  been 
long  discontinued,  until  the  time  of  Bene- 
dict XllL,  [more]  than  a  century  since ; 
however  his  successors  have  not  followed  up 
the  practice. 

In  churches  where  there  ais  baptismal 
fonts,  they  immediately  after  the  prophe- 
cies hod  been  read,  proceeded  to  bless  the 
water  for  the  great  regenerating  sacrament ; 
after  which  such  persons  as  were  in  readi- 
ness, whether  adults  or  inhnis,  were  bap- 
tize<L  This  is,  of  course,  omitted  in  the 
papal  chapel,  and  the  litanies  of  the  saints, 
which  ill  the  other  churches  are  said  after 
the  baptism,  are  immediately  sung, 

Th*  Ijlania  and  Changtt. 
Taking  off  his  chasuble,  the  celebrant 
and  his  assistants  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore the  ahar,  whilst  an  invocation  to  the 
saints,  and  appeals  to  the  Almighty  God  for 

'  the  deacon 


and  sub-deacoR  retire  with  (he  assistant 
priest.  Hey  return  to  the  chapel  in  white 
vestments,  and  the  celebrant  rising  coes  to 
the  place  where  his  corresponding  robes  lie, 
he  puts  ofi"  the  violet  and  takes  those  be- 
fitting the  paschal  time. 

Tlie  candles  upon  the  altar,  and  upon  the 
balustrade  are  now  lifted.  The  Pope's 
chair  is  stripped  of  its  penitential  drapeir; 
the  violet  is  removed  from  the  front  of  Ine 
altar.  The  cardinals,  too,  put  off  their  vio- 
let cappas  and  ti^e  the  red;  for  now  the 
church  begins  to  commemorate  the  resur- 
rection. If  Neophytes  were  present,  their 
candles  also  would  be  lighted  at  this  time. 

TheMui. 

The  Pope,  who  seldom  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  the  chapel  until  this  moment,  now 
enters  wearing  a  white  cope  and  mitre; 
proceeding  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  makes 
the  usual  commencement  of  the  Mass.  But 
there  is  no  introil,  because  all  have  been 
for  a  long  period  present,  and  as  the  old 
usage  was  to  sing  this  piece  at  the  entrance, 
it  is  of  course  omitted ;  since  this  night,  no 
entrance  was  at  this  time  made.  Hie  Pope 
being  again  mitred  ascends  to  his  throne, 
and  the  celebrant  goes  to  the  altar,  whilst 
the  choir  performs  the  Kyrie  eleison.  The 
cardinals  pay  their  homage  to  his  holiness. 
Aa  soon  as  me  first  cardinal-priest  has  done 
so,  he  has  the  incense  blessed,  which  is 
then  taken  to  the  celebrant,  and  the  usual 
incensing  is  gone  through.  As  soon  as  the 
Kyrie  eleison  is  finished,  the  celebrant  intones 
the  Gloria  in  axebis.  The  veil  is  now  re- 
moved from  before  the  altar-piece,  which 
represents  the  resurrection ;  the  trumpels  in 
the  hall  salute,  the  hells  are  again  lie^rd, 
and  the  guns  of  the  castle  of  Sl  Angblo  pto- 
claim  the  festival. 

After  the  epistle  has  been  sung,  anotber 
sub-deacon,  accompanied  by  a  master  of 
ceremonies,  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  rising  addresses  the  Pope,  Pater  tandt, 
annimtio  vobi$  guadium  magnum,  quod  e*t, 
Alleluia.  "  Holy  father,  I  announce  to  yon 
great  joy,  that  is,  AUeluiah."  After  which 
he  retires.  The  tract,  however,  is  blended 
with  the  gradual,  because  though  ChnsI  has 
arisen,  he  has  not  yet  manifested  himself; 
for  the  same  reason,  no  lights  are  carried  at 
the  singing  of  the  GoBpel;  nor  is  the  creed 
said  because  the  rite  of  this  daj-  is  more  an- 
cient than  the  period  of  its  miroduclionj 
and  also  to  show  that  the  faith  was  not  yet 
fully  established. 

On  this  night,  the  offerings  were  made 
before  the  baptism,  and  of  course  long  be- 
fore the  Mass  commenced,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, as  well  as  because  of  the  anliquitjr 
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of  theHpecialcereinonialjiio  ofieiingis  said  j 
or  sung.  Another  reason  hae  been  added, 
viz-,  to  signiiy  the  silence  of  the  holy  via- ' 
men  going  to  the  sepulchre.  The  trumpets  \ 
wain  sound  at  the  coaaecration ;  but  no  : 
Agmu  Dti.lcc.,  is  said.  This  appeal  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  was  introduced  by  Pope  Ser- 

S'uB  about  the  year  700,  and  the  form  of 
is  special  liturgy  is  much  more  ancient; 
the  same  mystic  reason,  viz.,  to  signify  the 
silence  of  the  holy  women,  is  also  given  for  [ 
ihiB,  by  some  wrilers.  No  }>bx  or  kise  of 
peace  is  given,  because  Christ  had  not  aa 
yet  appeared  to  his  disciples,  giving  them  the 
salutation  of  peace,  (Johnxx.  19.)  Another  | 
reason  is  also  given,  viz.,  that  this  Mass  ' 
being  celebrates  at  night,  as  it  were  to  con- 
clude the  baptismal  rite,  and  to  have  the 
koly  communion  given  to  those  who  had 
been,  after  their  initiation,   coufinued,  the 


great  celebration  of  the  feslivBl  was  post- 
poned until  momiiig,  when  coming  eanv  to 
the  church,  the  faithful  kissed  each  other, 


poned  until  momiiig,  when  coming  e 
the  church,  the  faithful  kissed  eai  ' 
with  a  new  salutation,  Ckrist  hat  ai 


After  the  celebrant  has  commnnicated, 
.nd  taken  the  ablutions;  vespers  are  chauiil- 
d  in  n  very  short  formulary.  Hie  psalm 
rith  the  dozol<^y  and  the  antipac 


altar  is  incensed,  as  are  also  those  who  as- 
sist. The  celebrant,  after  the  usual  saluta- 
tion, sin^  the  prayer,  after  which  he  repeals 
the  Dominus  vobtKtm,  and  the  deacon  adds 
two  alleluias  to  his  Itemttsa  eit.  The  pontiff 
gives  the  usual  blessing,  the  celebrant  pub- 
Fishes  the  usual  indulgence,  and  the  cardi^ 
nals  and  others  retire. 


EASTER    SUNDAY. 


The  Pope  celebrates  hieh  Mass  this  day, 
widi  great  solemnity,  in  the  church  of  Si. 
Peter.  Thereareonlvthreefestivalsthrough 
lh«  year  on  which  mis  is  performed,  viz.: 
Easter  Sunday,  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  Christmas  day.  Strangers  who 
desire  to  understand  what  is  done,  should 
endeavour  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  ceremonials  be- 
longbgto  the  usual  high  Mass,  as  explained 
in  flie  first  part  of  this  little  compilation ; 
otherwise  the  remarks  which  follow  will  be 
of  very  l2tle  aso,  as  they  are  intended 
merely  b)  supply  what  is  soecial  in  this 
day's  celebration.  It  will  also  be  neces- 
•aiy  for  them  to  review  the  description, 
given  in  the  b^inning  of  this  part,  of  the 
eeveral  attendants,  their  duties,  offices,  and 
places,  if  they  would  nndetstand  the  pro- 
cession and  attendance. 

The  cardinals  and  prelates  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  chapel  are  accuelomed 
to  assemble  on  this  moming  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock  in  the  juZa  dutaie  and  saia  regia, 
there  to  form  the  procession  which  accom- 
panies his  holiness  to  tha  church.  The  line 
of  its  movement  is  from  the  royal  hall  or 
lata  Ttgia  down  the  royal  staircase,  acala 
regia;  nom  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
■tantine  it  tarns  to  the  right,  into  the  porch 
of  the  church:  upon  entering  the  porch  of 
St  Peter's,  or  if  me  holy  father  only  comes 
ftam  the  chapel  of  Ae  Pieta,  upon  entering 
the  church,  the  entire  chapter  ran^d  in  two 
Unes,  teoeiToi  this  procession,  which  passes 


through  their  centre.  On  the  right  hand, 
are  the  cardinal  arch-priest,  with  his  vicai 
and  (^1  the  canons ;  on  the  left  are  the  benefi- 
ciariesj  the  Innocentine  chaplains  and  bene- 
ficed clerks  all  in  their  choral  robes.  As 
soon  as  the  Pope  appears,  the  choristers  in- 
tone, 7b  M  Pettvt  et  taper  hone  pHratfi 
ad^KfAotcdataniTiiBimjh,  "Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  chaich, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevul  against 
it,  &c."  The  large  bells  add  their  chime  to 
the  scriptural  selntation,  and  the  miiitarf 
bands  stationed  in  the  portico  swell  the 
notes  of  gratulaiion  to  the  two  hundred  and 
fifiy-Beventh  successor  of  that  Apostle,  to 
whom  the  Saviour  of  the  world  favt  made 
this  declaration !  Eighteen  centuries  h»re 
passed  away  since  the  supreme  apotdolic 
commission  was  bestowed;  that  coniinjssioa 
shall  continue  in  fall  force,  until  the  world 
itself  shall  be  destroyed.  The  events  of  the 
days  gone  by,  are  the  eihibitioa  of  -what 
may  be  expected  in  the  days  to  come.  In 
the  midst  of  convulsions  and  min ;  in  the 
palace,  or  in  the  prison,  amidst  the  wreck 


institntiou^  ererj- 
thing  around  changing,  yet  itself  unchuiged, 
this  rock,  placed  by  the  eternal  hand,  sliu 
the  foundation  of  the  ChriMiwi 


In  die  church,  the  grenadier*,  the  nktional 
troops,  and  ci^itoline  guards  are  dmwn  ap 
in  opposed  files,  between  which  tha  endre 
array  proceeds  towards  the  altar. 

When  the  holy  fiither  atrivee  opponta  the 
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chapel  of  the  Holy  SacniTDent,  the  cortege 
halts,  he  deecends  from  his  chair,  and  the 
Beconi]  cardinal-deacon  takes  off  his  tiara: 
hia  holinese  kneels  at  a  stool  covered  with 
crimson  velvet  an3  gold,  to  adore  the  sacred 
host  which  is  exposed :  the  cardinals  also 
kneel  at  benches  covered  with  tapeelry. 
After  a  short  prayer  the  Pope  goen  to  his 
chair,  the  first  cardinal -deacon  putn  the  liara 
on  his  head,  and  he  is  home  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  where  he  again  comes  down,  and 
kneels  to  pray  for  a  moment,  before  he  goes 
to  the  throne  that  is  placed  ou  the  epistle 
side  of  the  choir :  (here  he  receives  the  ho- 
mage of  the  cardinals,  patriarchs,  arch- 
bishope,  bishops,  milred  abbots,  and  peni- 


Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  ill  this  place  a  few  explanations  re- 

r  cling  objects  and  circumstances  that  for 
first  lime,  come  fully  under  our  view. 

The  TIARA,  or  triple  crown,  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  so  much  an  eccleBiastical  as  it  is 
a  royal  ornament:  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  fin>t  worn  only  with  a  single  coronet, 
by  Pope  Sylvester,  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Consianline.  Innocent  III.,  about  the 
year  1200,  writes,  that  ibe  church  gave  to 
timself  a  crown  for  the  temporal  dominion 
aiid  a  mitre  for  the  priefthood.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  that  Boniface  VIII.,  about 
the  year  1300,  was  the  first  who  added  a 
second  coronet  to  show  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy and  the  temporal  power  united;  and 
about  twenty  years  afterwards,  John  XXII., 
or  according  to  others,  Urban  V,,  more  than 
sixty  years  later,  placed  the  third  coronet 
upon  it,  thus  making  a  liara  to  exhibit  the 
pontifical,  the  imperial,  and  the  royal  au- 
thority combined.  To  the  wearer  and  to 
the  beholder  instructive  lessons  are  taught, 
the  one  and  the  other  are  admonished  that 
the  head  upon  which  it  is  borne  is  supposed 
10  be  endowed  with  proper  science  as  it 
certainly  possesses  power  of  government, 
and  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  and  the  variety 
of  its  Knowledge  should  emulate  the  beauty  ' 
of  tfiat  decoration  which  is  externally  i<hown. 

The  LAROE  FAHB  Or  flobeUx,  are  now  pre- 
served not  merely  for  ornament ;  but  as  me- 
morials of  ancient  usage,  and  they  have 
also  their  mystic  meaning.  The  apostolic 
canon  xix.  directs  that  at  Mass,  a  deacon  at 
each  side  of  the  altar  shall  use  a  fan,  or 
brush  of  peacock's  feathers,  to  keep  the 
place  free  from  insects.  Hildebert,  bishop 
of  Tours,  when  he  sent  one  to  a  friend, 
remarks  upon  its  mystic  meaning  (in  ep.  7. 
alias  8.)  where  he  advisee,  that  as  the  an- 
Royance  of  these  insects  was  thereby  pre- 
vented, so  he  that  used  it,  should  endeavour 
to  banish  the  distractions  of  idle  thoughts 


from  the  mind  of  him  who  approached  to 

olTer  the  holy  sacrifice.  The  eyes  in  the 
peacock's  feathers  of  which  it  is  formed, 
admonish  the  pontiff  that  a  general  obser- 
vation is  fixed  upon  him,  and  show  the 
necessity  of  circumspection  in  his  own  con- 
duct. The  Greeks  call  it  f,w,i«.,,  and  ^ve 
it  to  the  deacon  with  a  suitable  admonition 
at  his  ordination.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Ihe 
liturgies  of  St.  Basil,  of  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
and  in  several  other  Greek  and  Synac  docu- 
ments.   In  the  West  we  find  it  noticed  in 


ceias  in  Surius  we  find  St.  Alhanasius, 
whilst  he  was  a  deacon,  employed  in  using 
it.  In  the  East,  they  formed  the  fans  in 
many  places  like  the  winged  seraphim,  and 
used  to  add  several  other  mystic  lessons  to 
those  here  touched  upon. 

The  caoBB  was  in  ancient  times  carried 
before  the  Pope,  when  he  went  to  the  sta^ 
tions  of  the  city,  to  celebrate  at  the  several 
churches:  that  now  carried  if<  called  the 
vexiUam.  As  the  labarum  was  carried  before 
the  emperor,  so  is  this  carried  before  the 
pontiff,  who  sliould  glory  only  in  the  cross, 
and  always  have  Christ  crucified  before  bis 
eyes;  for  this  purpose,  the  figure  is  turned 
towards  him;  as  also  to  signify  that  the 
same  Saviour  who  promised  thai  the  gates 
of  bell  should  never  prevail  against  that 
church,  which  He  should  build  upon  Peter, 
regards  him  in  His  providence,  and  wHJ 
keep  His  promise;  ier  though  a  woman 
should  forget  her  infant,  so  as  not  to  have 
pity  upon  Uie  son  of  her  womb,  yet  will  He 
not  forget  that  church,  which  by  the  very 
nails  upon  the  cross,  was  graven  in  his 
hands.  (Inaias  xix.  IS,  16.}  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  his  word  shall 
uot  fail.     (Malt.  ixiv.  35.) 

The  CHAIR  on  which  the  holy  father  is 
borne  has  been  awarded  lo  his  predecessors 
and  to  him  by  the  affection  of  their  flock ; 
it  has  not  been  called  for  by  their  ambition. 
In  751  the  Roman  people  bore  Stephen  II. 
upon  their  shoulders  lo  the  baaihc  of  St. 
John  of  Laieran  after  his  election.  In  1831 
the  Roman  people  took  Gregory  XVI,  in 
triumph  through  their  city,  lu  the  long 
interval  of  nearly  1 100  vears  how  many  in- 
stances does  the  Papal  nistory  furnish  to  us 
of  similar  manifestations  of  affectionate  at-  * 
tachment!  However  the  disaffection  of  a 
few,  and  tlie  badprinciples  of  othera  might* 
create  transient  cnfHcultiea  in  the  adcmni- 
stration  of  the  state ;  lio  people  under  heaven 
enjoy  a  more  mild  and  patemal  government 
than  do  the  subjecls  of  the  holy  father's 
temporal  dominion.  Their  industry  is  free, 
their  taxes  are  tight;  they  have  not,  as  has 
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happened  to  olhere,  been  mocked  with  the 
aemmance  of  a  constitutioit,  which  only 
shields  the  oppreasoi  whilst  he  ecourges 
them  at  home,  and  caiuranialee  them 
abroad.  No,  the  mild  and  affeclionate  Bway 
of  the  Holj'  See  may  indeed  appear  some- 
what defitienl  in  energy,  but  it  is  never 
even  unkind,  [f  then  ihe  people  desire  to 
show  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold 
their  sovereign,  when,  on  three  ot  four  so- 
lemn occasions,  he  is  borne  in  this  chair, 
thef  do  only  thai  which  is  habitually  done 
by  the  pieople  of  the  British  Empire,  for 
iheir  representatives  in  parliament,  and  in 
ieveral  instances,  occasionally,  for  some  of 
their  magislratea,  and  other  popular  favour- 
ites. They  do  only,  what  tne  children  of 
this  spiritual  father  through  the  world  would 
unite  with  them  in  performing,  with  feeling 
of  well  deserved  aneolion  for  their  apontolic 
head.  The  warriors  of  old  raised  their 
generals  npon  their  shields,  and  bore  them 
thus  aloft,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  altach- 
ment.  And  if  the  people  of  the  Roman 
States  desire  to  manifest  their  afieclion  for 
their  paternal  ruier,  and  the  Christian  world 
is  anxious  thus  to  elevate  their  bishop  of 
bishops,  these  are  itrong  evidences  of  the 
papal  deserts,  but  not  of  papal  ambition. 

The  procession,  from  the  very  earliest  pe- 
riod that  the  cessation,  or  even  the  mitiga- 
tion of  persecution  allowed  it,  was  the  usual 
mode  in  which  the  bishop  was  conveyed, 
in  every  church,  to  celebrate  the  solemn 
Mass.  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  250,  ad- 
verts to  it  in  his  work  Ad  "xorem,  lib,  ii. 
C.  i.  and  in  that  ete  praieripl.,  94.  St.  Am- 
brose in  the  year  8S8,  St,  Anguslin  in  his 
book  de  civ.  Dei,  I.  x\Vi.  8,  St.  Leo,  and 
many  other  very  early  writers,  who  all 
describe  its  great  solemnity,  anil  tnany 
of  them  its  splendour.  The  present  rite 
in  this  grand  procession,  has  been  very 
little  changed  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
Fotmeriy  two  acolyths  carried  the  Holy 
Sacrament  before  the  Pope,  to  the  altar; 
now  this  is  not  done,  but  the  holy  father 
stops  at  the  ihapel  where  it  is  exposed,  to 
payhis  adoration. 

The  vesting  used  to  take     ' 


outer  cloak,  put  oa  the 
now  the  Pope  robes  at  a  throne  which  is 
placed  at  the  epistle  side,  as  a  substitute 
^  for  the  sacristy. 

These  vestments  have  all  been  enume- 
rated and  explained  in  the  first  part  of  this 
compilation,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
two  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  holy 
&lher:  these  are:  first  the  Fanon  which  is  a 
word  of  German  origin,  signifying  a  veil  or 
banner.    This  was  \yj  oQ  writers  called 


ordU,  though  probably  it  was  not  used  by 
any  pontiff  before  Innocent  III.,  about  the 
year  1200,  and  is  by  some  eminent  liturgi- 
cal writers,  believed  to  have  been  then  sul>- 
siiiuted  for  the  amict,  as  they  then  began 
to  wear  this  latter,  inside  the  alb,  whereas 
formerly  it  was  outside :  the  fimon  is  of  very 
thin  silk  striped  of  four  colours,  and  edged 
with  gold  lace :  it  is  double,  and  the  inner 
half  being  put  on  like  a  tippet  over  the  alb, 
the  corresponding  duplicate  is  brought  over 
the  Pope's  head,  until  after  the  chasuble  is 
put  on,  when  it  is  turned  over  the  entire  of 
the  other  robes,  thus  coming  round  the 
bac:k,  chest,  and  shoulders.  The  other  orna- 
ment which  is  peculiar  to  the  Pope  is  called 
a  tucandariian^  and  resembles  a  maniple, 
upon  which  there  is  embroidered  the  figure 
of  a  lamb  bearing  a  red  cross;  it  hangs  to 
the  left  side,  being  fastened  by  a  cinctuie, 
and  is  a  substitute,  according  to  some,  for  a 
purse  formerly  carried  for  holding  money  lo 
be  distributed  as  alms.  According  to  others, 
it  waa  only  a  resemblance  of  the  ends  of  a 
riband,  formerly  worn  by  most  bishops  as 
a  cincture  over  the  alb,  and  which  waa 
called  baiitum  puSeitix,  or  "belt  of  mo- 

lltis  is  still  worn  in  a  few  churches,  but 
the  vuccinclory  is  peculiar  to  the  Pops- 
The  bishops  and  some  other  dignitaries  in 
the  East  wear  one,  or  two  cases,  of  a 
lozenge  form,  depending  at  the  side,  as 
purses:  they  seem  to  have  an  afiinin-  to 
thiaeuedndoHiim.  The  other  is  the  Pal/vm, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  oniameiii: 
for  many  centuries  it  has  been  made  of 
wool  shorn  from  the  lambs  that  are  blc-^ed 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  spun,  wove,  and  formed,  the  orna- 
ment itself  is  blessed  by  the  Pope,  on  the 
eve  of  the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul: 
after  which  it  is  left  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
aiwsfles  at  the  confespion  of  St.  Peler. 
whence  one  is  sent  upon  his  application,  to 
an  archbishop,  or  other  privileged  bishop  te 

jurisdiction,  as  symbolic  of  the  greater  ful- 
ness of  apostolic  authority.  But  the  Pope 
can  wear  it  every  day,  and  in  every  place. 
It  is  a  sort  of  torqiia  or  band  of  honnur, 
on  the  neck  whh  pendants  before  and  b^ 
hind,  to  show  the  aouble  care  of  the  apoe- 
(leship,  through  fidelity,  in  which  the  trne 
honour  is  to  be  obtained :  the  crosses  whioh 
now  decorate  it  are  black,  formerly  they 
were  re<i  or  purple,  and  gina  are  fixed  in 
them  to  represent  the  nails  by  which  oor 
Saviour  was  fastened  to  the  cross;  but.  in 
more  ancient  times,  it  is  reasonably  coo* 
jectured  that  they  were  used  meiely  in 
fasten  this  to  the  veetmenL 
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Ha  Pope  UBen  no  crosier,  nntess  he  I 
should  be  id  the  diocesa  of  Treves:  tor  it  is  . 
Mid  thai  St.  Peter  pve  his  slaff  lo  8l^  Eu-  , 
chetius,  its  first  bisaop,  who  having  laid  it 
Dpon  ths  body  of  St.  MatemuB,  his  com- 1 
panion  and  SDCcessor,  he  was  ihereby  re- 
Mored  to  life:  as  the  sick  were  healed  by  ' 
the  handkerchiefs  which  had  touched  the 

n'  '  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  ill.  12.)  and  by  the 
DW  of  St.  Peter,  (Acts  v.  15.)  Another  i 
Kaaon  tBalso  given,  viz. :  that  the  crosier  , 
beioff  bent  at  its  aummit  shows  a  resiricied  { 
JDritioiction,  whereaa  that  of  the  sovereign  : 
pontiff  is  nnhtniled.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, however,  bnt  that  the  holy  father  form- 1 
«rly  received,  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauga- 1 
ration,  a-fanda  which  served  the  purposesof 
a  crosier;  but  whether  it  was  origin  ally  ben 
or  Qotj  is  a  question  now  not  easily  solved. 

Commoittment  of  the  C^ice. 


His  holinesB  having  arrived  neai  the  al- 
tar, the  three  junior  cardinal  •priests,  who 
are  on  his  left  as  he  approacnes,  advance 
successively  to  meet  hiin,  and  to  embrace 
him ;  each  does  so  in  turn,  after  having 
made  a  profound  inclination.  Formerly,  it 
was  usual,  at  hi»  approach  to  the  altai,  iat 
the  sovereign  pontifl,  and  indeed  for  every 
bishop  on  solemn  occasions,  to  give  the 
kiEU  of  peace  to  his  brethren,  in  mliilment 
of  that  of  the  Saviour.  (Matt.  v.  21.)  The 
restriction  of  the  number  to  three  curtailed 


the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  an^ielical  saluta- 
tion in  a  low  voice;  then  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  he  intones  the  Deus  in  adjuio- 
riurn,  &c.,  "0  God  come  to  mine  aid," 
which  the  choir  answers,  and  they  continue 
the  office  for  the  third  hour,  whilst  the  holy 
father  reads  a  preparation  foi  Mass,  during 
which  the  proper  attendaote  put  on  his  san- 
dals. Being  divested  of  his  cope,  the  sa^ 
cristan  who  stands  at  the  altar  sends  lo  hira 


the  VI 


sutd,  successively,  by  the  hands  of 
of  the  signature,  and  abbreviators 


of  the  park:  and  he  is  vested  by  the  cardi- 
nals who  assist  to  the  throne,  after  which 
he  concludes  with  the  prayer  of  the  houi, 
and  blesses  the  incense. 

The  officers  of  the  altar  now  go  forward 
to  the  left,  towards  the  la^e  throne  which 
terminates  the  choir,  and  then  turning  to  the 
right,  they  face  to  tiie  aitar,  and  approach 
it  in  the  loUowing  order,  viz.: 

The  tliaHfer  with  JDcenBe, 

The  croiM-itartr,  aub-deBGon, 

with /our  arolylhM  on  his  tight, 

■nd  thrtt  an  bie  lefi. 

Oreek  ni-dnniii  ;  Greet  deaaiH  ! 

Tki  Latin  tub-deacon. 

carrying  ilie  book  of  the  Gospsl  with 

ihe  Pope's  miniple, 
(he  CARm.'(*i.-DE*cON  of  ihe  Goapel, 


IBD  auditert  ef  tht  Sola, 
THE  POPE, 
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ny.  and  mystically  exhibited  the 
homage  paia  by  the  ihtee  wiw  men  to  the 
Saviour  (Matt.  ti.  II):  and  the  salutalion 
upon  the  cheek  showed  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  human  nature  of  the  Se- 
i  deemer,  which  appeared  manifest  to  all : 
and  that  upon  trie  breast  gave  token  of 
their  confeEiston  of  the  divine  nature  which 
lay  concealed.         ' 

TKtMau 

Has  some  peculiarities  which  shall  be 
noticed;  but  the  explanation  contained  in 
ihe  first  part  of  this  compilation,  is  essential 
for  those  who  desire  to  view  what  occiua 
with  any  intelligence. 

The  epistle  and  Gospel  are  sung,  each, 
firsi  in  Latin  and  then  in  Greek. 

There  are  two  credence  tables,  one  wifli 
five  candles,  upon  which  thev  deacon's 
piata  is  laid, — another  with  two  candles, 
upon  which  the  sacristan  has  what  he  sup- 

Sies.  These  are  on  the  epistle  side:  on 
e  Gospel  side  is  a  thitd  credence  talkie, 
which  is  called  the  Pope's.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  chaunting  the  creed,  the  sa- 
cristan and  his  attendants  carry  the  sacred 
vessels  to  this  latter  credence,  where  they 
are  washed,  and  the  keeper  of  the  cellar 
drinks  some  of  the  wine  and  water  which 
he  famifhes  for  the  washing ;  the  cruets  are 
also  supplied  from  what  has  been  thus 
proved,  and  are  carried  lo  (he  platform 
where  the  cardinal-deacon  is  preparing  the 
bread.  When  the  holy  father  goes  to  the 
altar  for  the  offertory,  the  sacristan  eats  in 
his  presence  two  particles  pointed  out  bv 
the  cardinal-deacon,  from  three  hostswhicli 
he  has  sent  for  sacrifice,  and  also  drinks 
some  of  the  wine  and  water.  There  is  not 
any  clue  to  discover  when  this  apparently 
minecessary  precaution  to  guard  against 
poison  has  been  introduced. 

Before  the  preface,  the  master  of  cere- 
monies c^  tne  two  junior  caidinal-dev 
cons,  who  go  one  to  each  side  of  the  altar, 
standing  with  their  faces  turned  to  each 
Other,  as  represeniine  the  angels  who  were 
at  the  moQoment.   (John  xx.  12.)    They 
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lemain  until  the  Pope  leaves  the  allar  for 
oommunioa.  This,  of  cooree,  is  peculiar 
to  Easter. 

After  the  coasecration,  the  lube  through 
which  the  Pope  and  the  cardinal-deacon 
receive  the  Bacranierit,  are  purified  with 
ceremonies  BJmilBr  to  what  had  been  used 
respecting  the  uhalice. 

Ab  had  been  remarked  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Mam,  the  canon  concluded  be- 
fore the  Lord's  prayer, — that  prayi 
aaid,  its  sequel  and  the  conununi 
the  remainder. 

Communion  of  At  Pope. 

It  -was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  for  the  holy  father,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  canon,  to  leave  the  altar,  and 
retiring  to  his  place  in  the  midst  of  the  bi- 
shops and  priesti  who  celebrated  with  him, 
to  wait  until  the  attendants  brought  the 
consecrated  Host  and  chalice  from  the  sa- 
cred table  to  his  seal;  where,  havinc  made 
his  preparation,  he  had  the  bread  of  life  di- 
vided with  his  assisIanlH,  and  talting  but  a 
amall  portion  from  the  chalice,  he  commit- 
ted to  hia  deacon  the  dispennation  of  the 
rest.  la  perhaps  every  other  church,  this 
was  done  at  the  place  where  the  cojiaecra- 
tion  itself  was  made;  but  the  ancient  docu- 
ments show  us,  that,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  which  we  can  trace  our  ritual 
orders,  the  custom  of  the  Holy  See  was 
thai  here  described. 

When  communion  was  given  under  both 
kinds  in  the  Latin  Church,  al  an  early  pe- 
riod, in  several  places,  uarrow  tubes  were 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from 
the  chalice  a  portion  of  the  sacred  blood. 

-ilence  about  the  sixth 

',  and  then  they  were 
Dvel  introduction.  Seve- 
B  adoption  of  this  expe- 
dient; amongst  which  that  of  giiatdmg 
against  spilling  the  contenL'<,  was  not  the 
least.  Besides,  it  frequently  happened  that 
some  natural  and  insurmountable  delicacy 
prevented  persons  from  applying  their  lips 
to  a  vessel  from  which  another  had  just 
drank.  Instances  of  this  were  by  no  means 
uncommon.  But  when  the  discipline  was 
changed,  and  those  who  assisted  as  minis- 
ters with  the  pontiff,  no  longer  communi- 
cated at  his  Mass,  the  holy  father  remain- 
ed, as  others  did,  at  the  altar,  and  the  tube 
fell  into  disuse.  But  still  it  was  very  pro- 
perly determined,  that  some  vestiges  ofan- 
cient  usages  should  be  preserved ;  and  on 
grand  pontifical  festivals,  the  deacon  and 
sub-deacon  coiummiicaie  with  his  holiness 


We  find  them 
It  regarded 


under  both  kinds,  and  this  fistula  or  syphon 

r'n  on  those  occasions  appears ;  again, 
,  on  those  days,  the  pontilT  leaves  the 
allat  after  the  ..4g>iiij  Zln,  having  given  the 

feace  at  the  usual  time  to  the  asaistant- 
ishop  and  two  assistant-deacons :  then, 
having  adored  the  Sacrament,  departs  for 
his  throne. 

The  cardinal -deacon  of  the  Gospel  re- 
mains at  the  altar,  and  when  he  observes 
the  holy  father  in  his  place,  after  paying 
bis  homage  to  the  holy  Eucharist,  he  ex- 
hibits his  bread  upon  the  paten,  under  what 
is  called  the  golden  dar;  tummg  on  each 
side  to  present  it  for  adoration,  he  then  de- 
livers it  to  be  carried  by  the  sub-deacon  lo 
the  throne;  the  deacon  exhibits  the  chalice 
in  like  manner,  and  carries  it  himself  He 
stays  with  this  vessel,  on  the  right  of  the 
holy  father,  the  sub-deacon  on  his  left 
After  having  said  the  usual  preparatory 
prayers,  the  Pope  breaks  the  Sacred  Host, 
and  takes  one  of  the  particles  fur  hia  own 
communion ;  soon  aitenvards  he  breaks 
the  remainder  into  two  parts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admimstcring  it  to  his  deacon  and 
aub-deacon.  The  deacon  presents  the  cha- 
lice, and  the  assistant-bishop  the  tube, 
through  whicli  the  pontiff  imbibes  a  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  blood. 

The  deacon  stands  near  the  holy  father, 
and  the  sub-deacon  kneels;  both  receive 
from  his  hand  particles  of  the  host  that  he 
has  broken,  previous  to  which,  each  of 
them  kisses  his  hand,  and,  after  commn- 
nion,  he  embraces  each.  They  depart  for 
the  altar,  the  deacon  carrying  the  chalice 
and  syphon,  and  the  sub-aeacon  the  paten 
which  he  purifies  over  the  chalice ;  the 
deacon  takes  a  portion  of  the  blood  throu^ 
the  tube,  and  leaves  the  chalice  to  uie 
sub-deacon,  who  drinks  the  remainder,  and 


lice   presented   by   the   assistant    cardinal- 
bishop. 

Several  mystic  explanations  of  this  cere- 
mony are  given ;  the  chief  amongin  them 
are  founded  upon  the  principle  that  Christ 
was  put  to  death  openly  before  the  mulii* 
tude  upon  Mount  Calvary,  as  the  holr 
father  is  elevated  upon  this  platform,  and 
lalica  communion  openly  before  the  body 
of  the  faithful.  This  is  more  fully  deve- 
loped, when  we  consider  that  the  Saviour 
first  instituted  this  holy  sacriiice,  and  com- 
menced his  mystic  offering  where  He  con- 
secrated the  Holy  Eucharist  upon  the  table 
in  the  chamber, — but  he  perfected  and  con- 
summated it  upon  the  mount,  where  He 
was  put  to  death  before  the  multitude ;  fo% 
his  venerable  vicai   consumes    upon  ibe 
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floor  of  th«  throne,  in  presence  of  the  as- 
sembly, that  body  and  blood  which  he  had 
consecrated  at  the  altai  in  pieseace  of  his 
attend  tuits. 

ODDHMinion  cffiie  othfr  Deaams,  At  Laity,  ^e. 

The  deacon  now  coming  to  the  foot  of 
tba  throne,  chaonta  the  confession,  afler 
which  the  Pope,  reciting  the  nsual  form  of 
pnyei  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  to  go  to 
communionj  adraintstere  the  Eucharist,  un- 
der the  appearence  of  bread  only,  to  the 
cardinal-deacons,  and  noble  laiiv  oi  magie- 
trates,  some  of  whom  make  Ineir  Easter 
communioa  on  this  occasion.  Afterwards, 
his  filers  are  purified;  his  bands  are 
wasbea  aiier  he  nae  the  mitre  placed  on 
hie  head,  and  he  goes  to  the  altar  and  con- 
clndes  the  Mass. 

Tlie  holy  father,  coming  down  iiota  the 
altar,  lays  aside  the  mitre  and  pallium,  re- 
sumes the  tiara,  and  goes  to  his  portable 
chair,  where  he  is  ^proached  by  the  car- 
dinal arch-priestof  St.  Peter^B,  accompanied 
by  two  canons  sacristans,  and  presented 
with  a  purse  of  embroidered  white  velvet, 
which  contains  the  usual  offering  made  to 
his  holiness  for  singing  mass  in  that  basilic. 
The  offeririK  is  girea  in  the  name  of  the 
ch^^rter.    The  Pope  receives  it,  and  hands 


to  his  deacon,  to  whose  train-bearer  it 
consigned  as  a  perquisite. 
Mis  holiness  is  then  carri 

only  two  of  the  acolytha,  and  unattended 
by  the  Latin  sub-deacon,  or  by  the  Greek 
deacon  or  sub-deacon;  neither  does  the 
incense-beater  go,  nor  are  the  mities  car- 
ried. After  laying  aside  his  tiara,  and 
kneeling  to  venerate  the  relics,  which  ar« 
again  exhibited  from  the  ends  of  the  bal- 
cony by  one  of  the  canons,  attended  by  two 
of  his  brethren,  the  holy  father  and  bis  at- 
tendants rise;  he  goes  back  to  his  chair, 
and  resumes  his  tiara;  the  cardinals  ana 
bishops  wear  their  mitrtw,  and  the  proces- 
sion advances  to  the  gallery  in  front  of  the 
edifice,  where  the  venerable  father  of  the ' 
faithful  calls  down  blessings  upon  the  as- 
sembled multitude,  in  the  same  form  by 
which  he  besought  heaven  to  bestow  its 
benediction  upon  them  on  the  preceding 
Thursday. 

Whilst  the  cardinal  dean  in  the  name  of 
the  sacred  college  felicitates  the  successor 
of  Peter  on  the  recurrence  of  the  festival, 
the  sounds  of  martial  music  and  the  joyous 
roar  of  artillery  scarcely  permit  the  emula- 
tive bells  sometimes  to  make  their  gralola- 
ting  peals  heard,  as  they  mingle  in  celebra- 
ting the  glorious  resurrection. 


PROCESSION  FOR  EASTER  SUNDAY. 

Etqairu, 

wo  and  two,  in  red  se^  cappas  with  hoods  over  the  shoulders,  &c. 

ProetOTi  of  At  CoUege,  • 

.  two  and  two,  in  black  stuff  cappas  with  silk  hoods. 

ProatTatOTi  ofBehgjous  Ordart, 

two  and  two,  in  the  habits  oftheir  respective  orders. 

Eedauistuid-dumibeTiaiiu,  aiitnde  At  city, 

two  and  two,  in  red. 

Chaplaiiu  in  ordinary, 

in  red  cappas  with  hoods  of  ermine;  of  which  there  ais 

fiiBt  mitre  bearer, 

second  mitre  bearer, 

third  mitre  bearer, 

one  bearer  of  the  tiara. 

Privott  Cha^ina, 

two  and  two,  red  cs^pas  and  hoods  of  ermine. 

Consi^orial-advoeatet, 

two  and  two,  in  black  or  violet  cassocks  and  hoods. 

EccUsiaitiaii-chamberlaini, 

private  and  honorary,  two  and  two,  in  red  cassocks  and  hoods. 

ChorUteri  of  the  Chaptl, 

two  and  two,  in  violet  silk  cassocks,  over  which  are  surplices. 

Abbreviatwt  of  the  Park, 

Clerh  of  the  Chamber, 

in  surplices,  over  rochets,  two  and  two. 
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TTtret  Aeolylht, 
in  HurpliceB  ovei  rochets 
conying  large  candle- 1 


Matter  <fthe  Saend  PaJaea, 
in  his  habit  of  a  DominicBn  trial. 

Au^iori  eftht  Seta, 

Burplicee,  over  rochets,  two  and  t\ 

htcttut  bearer. 

Crtai  bearer 

Two  portert  of  the  red  rod. 
Laim  Saif^eaeon 


Four  Am^Uu, 
n  surplices  over  rocheta 
carrying  candlesticks 
with  lisbtB. 
Grem  Deaton. 


n  dalmaticB  and  mitres,  each  accompanied  hy  hia  chamberlain  canjing 
his  square  cap,  and  followed  by  tus  train  bearer, 


Penilenliarie»  of  St.  Peter's, 
two  and  two,  in  albs  and  chasubles. 

MUredAbboU, 
of  whom  only  a  few  are  entitled  to  a  plat 


d  two,  the  Latins  wearing  copeB  and  n 
the  EaslHns  in  their  proper  ci    ' 


hi 


in  chasnbles  and  mitres,  similarly  attended. 

ciiu)itiii.-BtaHOPS. 

in  copes  and  mitres,  similarly  attended. 

Oataal  staff  and  officers  i^the  guard  oftaobltt. 

Grand  herald  and  grand  euptire, 

in  court  drosses. 

laif  Chamberlaint, 

Conienalori  of  Some,  and  Prior  o/lhe  magutratet  o^  Wofdt, 

1 . ^menled  with  oloUi  of  gold, 

CE-ASai9TANT  AT  THE  THROHE, 

n  a  splendid  court  dress. 


m 


(he  throne. 
Fan  borne  by 
private  chambedain. 


in  rochet  and  cappa. 
_  _  Two  Avditari  of  the  Rola, 

-|£  to  serve  as  tram  bearers. 

^  Too  prvndpal  mastere  ofcertmomi. 

CUUHNAL-DEACOtr  CAHDUfAL-DGACON 

2d  asBielanl  at  the  Arone,      for  the  latin  Gospel  and  Mass. 
Fan  borne  by 
a  private  chamberlain.  THE  POPE, 

wearing  a  white  cope  and  tiaia, 

bome  in  his  chair  bv  twelve  supporters  in  red  damask,  under  a  canopy 

BDBtained  by  eight  leferenJaries  of  the  eignature,  in  short  violet  mantles  over  rochets. 

His  holiness  is  surrounded  by  his  household.     Six  of  the  Swiss  ^uaids,  representing 

the  Cathohc  cantons,  cany  large  drawn  swords  on  then  ahonldeis. 

Prirate  chamberlain.  Dean  of  the  Rota  Frivale  chambeilain. 

in  rochet  and  cappa. 

MUOK-DOMQ,  ADDlTOa  or  THE  APOSTOLIC  CAHEIU,  

in  rochets  and  cappas. 

ProfAonotartM  apostolic. 

Segtrtt  (^the  Chancery,  and  auditor  (^amtra^etiont, 

all  in  rochets  and  cappas,  two  and  two. 

Gena-aU  cfTUhgious  Ordert, 

two  and  two,  in  tEieir  proper  habits. 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


REPORT  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORE, 

UPON  THE  MIRACULOUS  RESTORjCTION  OF  MRS.  ANN 
MATTINGLY,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

TOGETHER  wrra  THK  DOCDHERTS. 


To  the  Moflt  Rot.  jBmsa  Whitfield,  D.  D., 
Archbieh(q>  of  BillimDre,  &.C.  &c. 

Most  Rev.  Sib  : — Having  been  peculiarly 
struck  with  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Matlingly's  restoration  to  health,  I  requeeled 
as  a  favour  your  permiasion,  aa  the  occur- 
leDce  tx>ol[  place  in  the  diocess  over  which 
you  preside,  to  examine  it  speciallyj  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  to  publish  my  opinion 
after  close  inqui^,  and  mature  reflection. 
You  were  plea!sed  to  coneeut 

My  £ret  wieh  was  to  converse  again  with 
Mrs.  Mattingty  herself:  I  had  previoua 
coDversationa  with  her  in  the  latter  end  of 
December,  1825,  and  the  beginning  of 
January,  1836,  and  with  several  of  the  other 
wilneeseB  to  the  principal  facta  of  her  case. 
[  was  also  desirous  of  procuring  the  supple- 
mental aftidavitB  which  are  now  for  the  first 


having  sooner  appeared. 

VVhen  I  was  m  Washington,  about  four 
yoain  since,  I  was  accompanied  by  my  sis- 
ter, who  had  much  more  conversation  with 
Mra.  Mattincly  than  my  opportunities  then 
allowed;  aner  our  departure  for  the  South, 
she  staled  to  me  her  Burprise  that  no  more 

rcial  mention  was  made  in  the  published 
lumentsof  what  she  considered  to  be  the 
most  palpable  evidence  of  the  miraculous 
nature  of  that  lady's  cure,  viz.,  the  sudden 
healing  of  an  ulcenteid  oaclc.  The  state- 
ment was  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  I  asked 
particularly  respecting  the  evidence :  she 
ntentioned  to  me  herliarins  had  the  infor- 
mation from  Mrs.  MaltingW.  and  from,  T 
believe,  one  of  her  sislera ;  I  immediately 
wrote  to  Mrs.  M.  and  requested  such  affi- 
davits as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  re- 
quire or  admit.  Soon  afterwards  I  received 
a  l^er  from  Captain  Carbery,  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  M.,  covering  the  afHdaviL  I  mis- 
laid this  document,  and  was  now  anxious 
to  make  more  particulaf  inqniiy,  not  only  . 


respecting  the  fact  and  its  ciicum  stances, 
but  to  see  and  examine  the  witnesses,  ana 
to  learn  the  cause  of  this  omission,  when 
the  original  depositions  were  taken. 

I  also  was  desirous  of  hearina  a^n  the 
verbal  relation  from  the  principu  witnesses, 
and  of  investigating  upon  the  spot  mors 
folly  for  my  own  satisfaction :  for  though 
]  my  mind  had  been  long  previously  con- 
I  vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  facta,  and  of  Aeir 
miraculous  nature,  I  judged  it  but  prudent 
to  take  this  step  in  order  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  process  would  disclose  any  ground 
of  donbt,  or  more  fully  confirm  my  previons 

Having  had  several  conversations  with 
Mrs.  Maltingly,  her  sisters,  her  uncle's 
widow,  and  some  of  the  odier  witnesses,  I 
received  the  very  same  explanation  which 
had  previously  been  given,  viz. ;  that  it  waa 
not  considered  necewary  to  enter  into  every 
minute  detail,  and  that  many  circumalancefl 
of  this  most  extiaordinarf  case  were  passed 
over,  some,  through  delicacy,  and  i 


the 


9  many  particulaia, 


burdened  with  facts  and  reptetition. 
that  a  great  many  of  the  orimnal  witnesses, 
and  several  other  respectable  persons  with 
whom  I  conversed,  had  been  always  fidly 
aware  of  the  &ct  related  by  my  sister,  and 
of  many  others,  the  knowledge  of  which 
might  increase  the  satisfaction  of  the  be- 
liever, but  would  not  convince  persons  for 
whom  the  published  documents  were  ii^ 
BufGcient 

I  have  myself  been  put  in  possession  of 
much  more  of  the  same  description;  and 
upon  being  consulted  by  Mrs.  Mattingly,  I 
gave  it  as  mv  opinion  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  publication,  at  present,  of 
more  than  what  is  contained  in  tne  original 
documents  and  the  four  supplemental  afR- 
davits  which  I  then  procured.  Before  I 
close  this  little  work,  I  shall  state  to  yoit 
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that  although  thej  contun  more  than 
enough  of  evidence  to  prove  the  exisience 
of  a  splendid  miracle,  they  do  not  contain 
all  that  might  be  adduced.  I  shall,  how- 
OTer,  of  course,  in  the  argument,  confina 
myeeit  Mricdy  and  excluBively  to  them,  as 
if  they  did  conlain  the  entire—^t  I  have  no 
right  to  call  upon  any  one  to  draw  a  con- 
clusion more  exlen^ve  than  will  be  sup- 
filied  by  the  piemises  which  have  been 
umished. 

I  submit,  then,  that  the  following  state- 
ment is  fully  upheld  in  all  its  parts  by  the 
documents,  and  that  the  teBtimony  of  their 
witneMCB  is  every  way  unimpeachable — of 
course  that  the  statement  ilaelf  is  an  exact 
history  of  facts,  and  the  facts  being  admitted 
as  true,  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  occur- 
rence is  evident. 

"A.  M.  The  subject  of  the  faQowing  cue, 
WBs  *  mDrrted  ledy,  about  ihirly-four  years  of 
■se  ;  of  induxriouB  hahiis.  even  temper,  and 
cFiseirul  diapoaition.  During  ihe  auminer  of 
181T.  she  experienced  some  painrnl  aeniaiiona 
in  ibe  IbIi  aide,  which  gradually  increased  in  aa- 
verily,  «l  length  becirae  concenlraled  upon  the 
tower  and  ouier  part  of  I  tie  lefl  mamma:  upon 
examinaiion  or  which,  ahe  discovered  a  hard  and 
deep. sealed  Tumour  of  the  aize  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
which  soon  became  so  aenaihie.  that  the  lightest 
touch  of  her  Gnger,  or  pressure  of  her  clothea, 
OCi-aaJoned  severe  pain.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  ihia  year,  three  medical  gentlemen 
examined  the  tumour,  and  two  of  them  agreed 

T«cnmmended  inynediale  extirpation,  which  re- 
commend at  ion,  n>wever,  was  not  acted  upon. 
Eiiernal  applications  of  hemlock  and  mercurial 
ointment  were  spplied  i  and  othsr  remedies 
(which  are  not  menliuned)  were  prescribed :  but 
the  lumuur  was  not  dispersed,  nor  were  the 
pains  Btlayed  by  the  tre&lment.  No  material 
change  however  of  her  general  health  occurred, 
until  Ihfl  Monday  after  Easter- Monday,  t.  d., 
1818,  when  she  was  aeiied  with  a  violent  vomit- 
ing ;  which  recurring  at  intervals  for  several 
hours,  s  physician  wss  called  in,  and  prescribed 
for  her.  After  some  dsys,  her  diseBae  assuming 
a  mors  alarming  sspecl,  another  physician  was 
called  in  consultation :  a  course  of  mercury  was 
determined  on  ;  and  a  salivation  of  several 
weeks'  conlinnance  waa  kept  up,  without  the 
patient  at  all  being  beneSled  thereby. 

"  The  tumour  now  became  more  and  more 
painful.  The  patient  compared  her  aenaetions 
to  what  she  imsgmed  she  would  feel,  if  her  sids 
were  bored  wiih  sn  suger.  pinched  with  forceps, 
or  cut  with  sharp  inatruments.  Pains  such  as 
these  she  constsntly  experienced  (iom  about  the 
month  of  March.  IBI8:iin  addition  to  which, 
•udden  and  scute  pains  would  occasianollv  rsdi- 
"4  "I 


side,  and  by  its  pressure  greatly  sgEitvsted  her 
sufisringg.  Constant  pains  were  tell  also  under 
the  scapula',  and  u)  ihe  shoulder  and  arm  of  the 


"During  thia  time,  ahs  frequently  vomiiad 
srge  quSnnties  of  grumous  blood,  snd  highlj 
iflensive  matter,  which  often  threatened  instant 
ufforslion  ;  snd  were  accompanied  with. cramp* 
if  her  stomach,  breaat,  and  limbs,  cold  sweats, 
:nd  cold  exlremitiea.  Great  debility  and  fre- 
|uent  syncopes  followed  these  diacbsrgea:  and 
in  gome  occasions  her  piostratioD  waa  ao  ex- 
rame,  that  her  attendants  resorted  to  artificial 
neatia  of  ascertaining  if  her  respiraiion  coti- 
inued.  The  attending  physician  believed  that  tks 
htemorrhage  waa  vicinoua ;  nor  did  he  abandon 
thia  opinion  until  convinced  by  Mrs.  M.  that  the 
futtcliona  of  the  uterua  (except  when  she  was 
■Tj  much  reduced)  continued  <o  be  perforn 
"Thevi  ■  '  ■ 


Mlly 


bed:  0 


[ring  to 


walk  a  very  short  dislsnce  {say  te.. 

this  affort  wss  immediately  followed  by 
hnmatemests.  During  the  eiacerbalioiis 
of  ber  disease  (which  laaled  several  weeks,  and 
rned  repeatedly  in  s  year,]  her  atomach 
lid  retain  no  solid  food  whatever;  and  oftan 
lea  or  coffee,  upon  which  principally,  ahe 
listed  during  these  exacerbationa,  waa  in- 
ily  rejected,  mixeii  with  blood  and  ofienaiirB 

She  constantly  felt  a  lightneaa  acroaa  ber 
It,  an  internal  smarting  and  burning,  and  great 
thirst.  She  had  no  appetite,  and  was  always 
aensible  of  a  very  disagreeable  taste  in  her  mouth. 
Her  tongue  was  hard,  rough,  dry.  and  dark-co- 
loured; and  her  breath  inaupporiabljt  offensive. 

"  The  medical  treaimeni  daring  this  tima  was 
only  palliative.  Laudanum  appearing  to  afford 
more  relief  than  any  other  remedy,  waa  given 
ad  tibiium  ;  bul  the  system  becamins  Kraduaitv 
sccuBTomed  toita  operation,  it  at  length  prodncM 
no  effect,  even  when  taken  in  large  doses. 

"  The  above  iss  very  fsint  outline  of  thenffer- 
inga  of  Mrs,  M.  from  the  period  of  their  incuba- 
tion (ihe  sammer  of  1817)  to  about  the  moothof 
Seplember,  1823  i  during  which  tims  alie  exer- 
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isignation,  truly  edifying  and 
conaoiaiory  lo  oer  relatives  and  friends. 

"  About  Ibis  lime,  tibesuiumer  of  18Z3.)a  hud 
and  tncesBsni  cough  supervened,  attended  with 
hsmoplysis ;  and  frequently  provoking  by  in 
obstinacy  attacks  of  hBrnatemaois,  which  threa- 
tened immediate  slranguhitioo,  and  reduced  ber 
10  the  lowBBi  ebb  of  lite.  In  the  month  of  Fa< 
bmary,  IS24,  a  regular  chill  and  fever  came  on 
about  4  o'clock,  every  aftsrnoon, 

~  nfinement  to  a  recumbent  poa- 

a  aud  loina  of  the  palieiu  be- 
came ulcerated. 

"  The  attending  phyrieian  rapsatedly  dedaicd 
that  her  'case  wasonlorthereachofmedkinei' 
and  prescribed  only  palliaiivea.  The  anilphst* 
of  quinine  was  tried,  but  the  slomach  rejecting 
it,  It  waa  discontinued,  and  taudenuna  in  large 
doses  repeated.  On  the  night  of  the  9ih  of 
March,  ise4,  linnitua  aurium,  and  an  almoat  in- 
audible voice,  appeared  to  be  Ihe  precursors  at 
dissolution.  Between  four  and  five  o  clock,  x..  ■., 
of  the  loth  March,  to  the  aalonishmenl  and  ctob 
terror  of  her  friendji,  she  Baked  for  her  iiockin]^ 
drew  them  on,  and  left  her  t>ed;  and  axceptir~ 
her  loss  of  fli   '       '      '  ... 
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wilhoul  leavins  ■  leatiae  [not 

of  iheir  laie  nvueB.    Her  I 

tolerably  falid  snd  diiguaiini 


>ndg 


breslb,  laiely  wi  in- 
uled  for  the  TBty 


her  mouih.'  She  could  now  aW  her^lafi  arm  u 
well  as  ever  ;  and  could  throw  i(  into  any  pos- 
ture she  choee,  wiihoui  tKcasioniriE  ihe  alighleal 
pain.  In  fine,  aha  provad  lo  be  auddenly  raaiored 
lo  haaltli;  and,  immediately  kinderweni  the  Fa- 
ligue  of  receiving  the  viaiiB  of  hundreds  of  per- 
sona, who  crowded  lo  see  her.  without  eihaua- 
lion  or  mconventence.  From  that  lime  in  the 
oreaent  ahe  baa  conlinned  to  enjoy  eicelleDI 
bealih ;  and  with  many  olhera,  ia  a  liTing  wit- 
neaa  <o  the  trutb  of  tfaeae  atilemenls. 

"  She  and  her  atlendania  being  quealioneij.  de- 
nied thai  any  abaceaa  had  discharaed  whether  in- 
lernally  or  eitemally  ;  and  asaerted  ihat  the  <u- 
inonr  continued  lo  the  manient  of  her  reatoralion, 
increased  in  aiie,  hard,  inflamed,  and  painful." 

I  ahalt  here  infoim  you,  that  this  hiBlory 
was  not  drawn  up  by  me,  noi  nnder  ray 
■upeiripion-  Upon  my  retura  hither,  I  put 
all  the  dooumenta  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
spectable Piotestani  physician,  and  request' 
ed  of  him  to  draw  from  ihera  Buch  a  atale- 
ment  as  his  own  judgment  would  su^eat. 
After  csreiully  Btudying  them,  he  compiled 
the  above  relation.  I  then  divided  it  my- 
self into  its  several  propnsitione,  and  ctin^- 
fully  noted  the  paeaages  of  the  several 
documentB  by  which  each  proposition  was 
sustained '  and  seeing  the  irapoMibility  of 
evading  their  single  or  collected  truth,  I  ad- 
dressed lo  the  highly  respectable  and 
numeiona  body  of  our  phyBicians  in  this 

5 lace  the  following  circular,  accompanying 
le  statement  itself: 
"The  following  c&ee  ia  respectfully  eub- 
mitled  lo  the  medical  facnltv  of  Charleston, 
with  a  fnll  conviction  of  tae  perfect  and 
absolute  trulb  of  the  facts,  dierein  stated. 

t  would  take  it  as  a  great  &vour,  to  be 
informed  whether,  in  the  supposition  of  that 
truth,  the  gentlemen  of  the  facultv,  or  any 
of  iheni,  can  account  for  the  sudden  resto- 
ration npon  any  natural  principle. 

In  submitting  the  case,  I  must  stale  that 
there  existed  a  circumstance  which  could 
not,  by  an^  means,  either  naturally  pro- 
dnce  or  aid  in  naturally  producing  the 
result,  but  which  is  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  effect  was  produced 
by  the  miraculous  interference  of  the  Crea- 
tor. Upon  this  I  propose  no  question.  I 
merely  request  to  be  mformed  whether  the 
&ciilly  can  assign  any  sufficient  or  probable 
natural  cause  for  me  restoration — taking 
itie  following  as  a  fair  and  full  statement  m 
the  'Whole  cbm.    Reapeclfully, 

t  John,  Sitltop  tf  Charlalon. 
CbarlestoD,  January  Vi,  1830." 


I  had  one  parcel  left  with  the  secretaiy 
of  the  Medical  Society:  and  after  eacn 
member  of  the  faculty  "had  been  furnished 
with  a  copy,  the  question  was  put  at  their 
regular  meeting,  whether  the  suoject  should 
be  taken  up.  I  am  nol  quite  certaia 
whether  more  tiian  one  physician  was  in 
favour  of  the  discussion,  but  1  know  thai 
the' only  Roman  Catholic  in  the  society 
stated  to  me  that  he  was  convinced  of  the 
miraculous  nature  oC  the  restoration,  and 
desired  to  have  it  taken  up  by  his  brethren, 
but  it  was  not  examined. 

I  had  another  parcel  left  \tilh  the  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  our  Medical  College,  for  tha 
professors.  I  ascertained  from  tne  gentle- 
man^ upon  inquiry,  that  Ihe  parcel  had  been 
received,  but  ne  tias  not  thought  fit  to  state 
anything  &rther  to  me  upon  the  subject. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  wit- 
nesses by  whom  each  assertion  is  sustained, 
making  reference  to  the  documents  by  their 
nnmbers. 


The  first  assertion  is  merely  a  description 
ii'pjje  subject  of  the  following 
narried  lady,  about  thirty-four 


years  of  age :  of  industrious  habits,  > 
temper,  and  cheerful  disposition.''  This  is 
sustained  by  the  affidavit  (2)  of  Captain 
Carbery,  who  also  adds  "  that  she  enioyed 
excellent  health,  till  the  sickness  altuaed  to 
the  statement   marked  A ;"  as  also  by 


iny  of  Sybilla,  the  widow  of  Gene- 
Carbery.  (4)  the  uncle  of  Mrs. 
Mattingty,  who  Mas  "  that  she  was  healthy 


till  about  the  summer  of  ISIT,"  and' that 
"  she  had  been  intimately  acouainted  with 
her  during  about  thirty  years;''  likewise  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Maria  Fitzgerald, (5)  a  respeot- 
able  lady,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  her  during  abont  fourteen  years. 

The  second  assertion  is  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  commencement  of  her  sick- 
ness ;  and  it  might  be  considered,  as  regard- 
ing the  length  of  time  that  sickness  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  its 
manifestation  began.  The  testimony  to  both 
these  points  is  plain  and  abundant.  I  shall 
recite  the  witnesses,  referring  to  the  docu- 
ments. Mrs.  Mattingly  herself (1)  to  both; 
Captain  Catbery(2  and  A  to  both);  Dr. 
Jones,  who  certifies  the  statement  A,  besidei 
his  cei1ificate(Il]  to  both;  Ruth  Carbeiy 
and  Catherine  Carbery  (3)  to  both j  Dr. 
Alexander  M'WilliamB(12)  both;  Lewis 
Carbery  (9)  both ;  Bev.  William  Matthews 
(34)  to  boln,  save  that  he  only  knew  of  tha 
lump  by  her  relation,  and  not  by  inspec- 
tion ;  Mrs.  Baker(24)  as  to  the  lump  or 
tumour,  which  ^e  feh;  also  Christiana 
Hobbstiav  These  witnesses  establish,  that 
"during  me  somiaar  of  1817  she  experi- 
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enced  some  painful  sensationa  in  the  left 
side,  which,  graduaLy  increasing  in  seTerity, 
&t  length  became  coDcentnited  upon  the 
lower  and  outer  part  of  the  left  mamma- 
upon  examination  of  which,  ehe  discoverea 
a  hard  and  deep-sealed  tumour,  of  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  soon  became  so 
aensible,  that  me  slightest  toach  of  hei 
finger,  or  pressure  of  her  oloihea,  occasioa- 
ed  severe  pain."  Their  testimony  is  gene- 
tally  supported  by  the.de  position  b  of  Sybilla 
CaTbe^,(4)  Jane  Ro8e,(19}  Maria  Anne 
Booth,(2i)  Anne  Maria  Fiizger^d,(5)  Mary 
Hopewell, (7)  James  Carbery,(8)  Jane  M. 
Andrew9,(17)  EliM  CaBsin,(20)  Dr.  James 
W.  Roach,(a8)  Captain  James  Hoban,(10) 
Rev.  Joseph  Carbery,(27)  Mr.  James  M' Wil- 
liams, and  Miss  E.  M' Williams, (29  and  30) 
Rev.  Anth.  Kohlmann  (31)  and  Mrs.  Mary 
H.  Fitzgerald,(IS.)  These'Iattat,  added  to 
the  first  ten,  give  us  twenty-five  witnessee 
of  tbHous  ages,  professions,  religions,  and 
of  both  sexes,  all  of  very  respectable  stand- 
ing in  Bocietyj  well  known  for  probity, 
honour,  and  iittimpeachahle  deportment.  If 
we  add  10  this  the  testimony  of  the  other 
wilneaaes,  who  either  occasionally  or  only 
latterly  saw  Mrs.  Mattinglv,  and  consider 
the  notoriety  of  her  case,  sne  not  being  an 
obscure  person,  bat  the  sister  of  the  mayor 
of  our  federal  city,  residing  near  the  presi' 
dentiat  mansion,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
public  offices  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
under  the  eyes,  I  may  say  the  observation 
of  seme  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
officers,  and  hei  attending  physician,  the 
present  postmasleroflhe  city  of  Washington, 
we  oan  desire  no  stronger.  1  have  spoken 
with  several  of  the  most  creditable  persons 
in  public  and  private  life,  in  that  city,  upon 
the  subject,  and  not  one  ever  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  duration  or  character  of  the 
disease, 

I  now  come  to  its  history.  The  next 
assertion  is,  that  "  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber of  this  year,  three  medical  gentlemen 
examined  the  tumour,  and  two  of  them 
agreed  that  it  was  of  a  achirrous  nature. 
One  of  them  recommended  immediate  extir- 
pation, which  recommendation,  however, 
was  not  acted  upon.  External  applications 
of  hemlock  and  mercurial  ointment  were 
qiplied;  and  other  remedies  (which  are 
Dot  mentioned)  were  prescribed;  but  the 
tumour  was  not  dispersed,  nor  were  the 
pains  allayed  by  this  treatmenL"  To  main- 
tain this,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
MBtting1y,(l)Di.Jones,(n)Dr.M'Wilbame, 
(12)  and  Lewis  Carbery,(e)  severally  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  allegation. 

Out  next  statement  is.  that  "  no  material 
ohange,  however,  of  ner  general  health 


oecnned  unti]  the  Monday  after  Esster- 
Monday,  a.  d.  ISIS,  when  she  was  seized 
with  a  violent  vomiting,  which,  recurring  at 
intervals  for  several  houn,  a  physician  naa 
called  in,  and  prescribed  for  her.  After  some 
dajte,  her  disease  assuming  a  more  alaim- 
ing  aspect,  another  physician  was  called  in 
consultation ;  a  course  of  mercniy  was  de- 
termined on;  and  a  salivation  of  several 
weeks  continuance  was  kept  up,  without 
the  patient  being  at  all  benefited  thereby." 
This  is  uphold  by  Mrs.  Maltingly,(I)  the 
document  A,  sustained  bv  the  certificates  of 
Dr.  Jones,  by  Sybilla  CaTbery,(4)  Lewis  Car- 
bery,(9)  Dr.  Jones,(II)  and  Jane  M.  An- 
diews,(IT)  taking  all  their  statements  in 
the  general  result. 

"The  tumour  now  became  daily  moro 
and  more  painfiil.  The  patient  compared 
her  sensations  to  what  sne  iroaginea  she 
would  feel,  if  her  side  were  bored  with  an 
auger,  pinched  with  forceps,  or  cot  with 
sharp  instiumentB.  Pains  such  as  these, 
she  constantly  experienced  from  about  the 
month  of  March,  18IS:  in  addition  to  which, 
sudden  and  acute  pains  would  occasionally 
radiate  in  every  direction  from  the  inAamed 
spot,  causing  ner  agonies  which  aie  ind»> 
acribable."  The  tesdmony  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
inglv,(l)  of  Miss  Fitzgerald, (5)  of  the  Rev. 
Anthony  KoUmann,(3l3  and  of  the  Rer. 
"  L.Du'buisson,(32)  exhibit  the  truth  of  thia 


That  "during  this  time,  she  frequeotlT 
vomited  large  quantities  of  grumous  blood 
and  highly  offensive  matteTj  which  threat- 
ened instant  suffocation,''  will  be  at  once 
perceived  by  reference  to  Mrs.  Mattingly's 
own  stateraent,(i)  to  that  of  Captain  Car- 
bery.(a)  the  statement  A,  the  affidavits  of 
Mrs.  Sybilla  Carbei7,(4}  Miss  A.  M.  Fiti- 
gerald,{5)  James  CaTt>ery,(8j  Lewis  Car- 
berv,(9)  the  ceni&cates  of  Dr.  Jonee,(lI) 
and  of  Dr.  M'Williams  ( 12 :)  this  latter  gen- 
tleman adds  what  I  have  been  told  by  iieve- 
ral  others  who  saw  her  frequendy,  "that 
nothing  could  be  more  ofiensive  than  tliB 
effluvia  from  her  breath.''  The  following 
witnesses  also  testify  to  the  continued  romit- 
ing  of  blood  and  matter,  vix:  Christiana 
Hobbs,(I6)  Mary  Jane  Andrew8,(  17)  Jane 
Bo9e,(l9}  Elizff Miller,  Harriet  Millet,  and 
Eliza  Berryman,(a2)  Catherine  N.  Cleaty, 
who  describes  it  as  "  sometimes  so  dotted 
as  to  appear  like  liver,"(23)  Mrs.  Baker,(24) 
Justice  Wharton,(25)  George  Sweeny. (38) 
Rev.  Anthony  Kohlmann,(31)  Rev,  S.  L 
I>ubuisson,(32)  and  Rev.  William  Mav 
tltewB:(33)  twenty-one  in  all. 

That  on  these  occasions,  these  eofferings 
"  were  accompanied  with  cramps  of  the 
stomach,  breast,  and  limbs,''  we  ate  iofoni^ 
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ed  by  herBe!f,Cl)  Sybilla  Carber>-(4)  Anne 
Maria  Fit:^riLld.(5)  Jamen  CBiber]-.(8) 
Christiana  Hobbs.(t6)  Mary  Jane  Andiews, 
(17)  Maty  H.  Filz?erald,(18}  Jane  Rose, 
(19)  Rev.  William  Matthews,  (33.) 

The  next  assertion  is,  that  "  great  debility 
and  frequent  syncopes  followed  these  dia- 
cbarges,  and  on  some  occasions  her  pros- 
tration was  BO  extreme,  thai  her  altennants 
resorted  lo  artificial  means  of  ascertaining 
if  her  respiration  (continued."  To  omit  her 
own  testimony,  we  have  to  these  points  ihat 
of  her  btolhet,  the  nia^or,(2)  the  staiemenl 
A,  Miss  Anne  Maria  Fitzgemid,  who  often 
thought  her  "actually  dead," (5)  James 
Carbery,(8)  Lewis  Cai'bery,(9)  CliriMiana 
Hobb8,(i6)  Mary  Jane  AndrewB,Cl7)  Aune 
Boolh,C2i)  Calherine  N.  Clearj-,(23.) 

The  next  statement  regarding  the  sup- 
posed nature  of  iha  bffimorrilage,  is  made 
bj-  Dr,  JoneFi,{ll.) 

"Hie  de^ription  of  her  occupation  in  the 
interrals  of  lesser  suffering,  and  the  herna- 
B  from  the  least  exertion,  are  found 


s  Carbery,(9) 
as  is  also  the  remaining  asnertion  in  ihe 
same  clause.  "The  violence  of  ihese  avmp- 
tomB  occasionally  abating,  she  employed 
herself  in  sewing  or  knitting.  She  waB 
generally  confined  to  her  chamber  or  bed : 
on  one  occasion,  venturing  to  walk  a  very 
short  distance  (say  ten  yards)  out  of  doors, 
tbtB  effort  was  immediately  followed  by 
violent  ha;tnatemesis."  The  remainine  part 
of  this  [Aragraph  will  be  seen  upheld  not 
only  by  her  own  testiinony,(l]  but  by  thai 
of  her  two  ei8terc(3)  of  her  aunt, (4)  and  of 
the  Rev.  8.  L.  Dubuisson.(3a)  "  During  the 
exacerbations  of  her  disease  (which  lasted 
several  weeks,  and  returned  repeatedly  in  a 

?'eat,)  her  stomach  would  retain  no  Bolid 
ood  whatever;  and  often  the  lea  or  coffee, 
upon  which  principally  she  subsisted  durb" 
these  exacerbations,  was  instantly  rejecleti, 
mixed  with  blood  and  offensive  matter." 

It  is  upon  her  own  testimony,  that  we 
in<yt  principally  rely  for  the  description  of 
her  feelings:  "ehe  constantly  felt  a  tight- 
ness acrcrfv  her  cheBt,  an  internal  smarting, 
and  great  thirst."  But  the  evidence  is 
npheld  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  mosl 
of  the  other  witnesses,  informing  us  of  what 
they  observed,  and  what  she  occasionally 
described.  The  stale  of  her  tongue  is  ^ven 
by  herself,  as  not  only  "  parched  with  a 
conslanl  fever."  but  it  seemed  to  her  to  be 
as  "hard  and  rough  as  a  nutmeg-grater;" 
and  "fhe  had  con-itantly  a  had  and  dis- 
agreeable la.<<ie  in  her  mouth."  Her  brother 
f2)  says,  "her  tongue  was  hard,  rough,  and 
dark."    I  have  been  told  myself  by  several 


respeclable  peraonSj  that,  for  a  considerable 
lime,  they  found  it  extremely  unpleasant 
and  offensive  to  the  smell  to  pass  by  her 
chamber  door.  Dr.  M'Williams  stales  that 
her  sufferings  "gave  every  reason  to  con- 
dude  that  the  disease  was  making  rapid 
progress  on  the  internal  organs,  as  nothing 
could  be  more  offensive  than  the  effluvia 
from  her  breaih." 

"  The  metlical  treatment  during  this  time 
was  onlv  palliative.  Laudanum  appearing 
to  afforo  more  relief  than  any  other,  was 
given,  ad  IHnlum ;  but  the  syMem  becoming 
sraduatly  accustomed  to  its  operation,  it  at 
length  produced  no  effect,  even  when  taken 
in  laree  doses.  ' 

"  The  above  is  but  a  very  faint  outline  of 
the  sufferings  of  MtB.  M.  from  the  period  of 
their  incubation  (the  summer  of  1817)  to 
about  the  month  of  September,  1823,  during 
which  lime  she  exercised  a  Christian  for- 
titude, and  practised  a  habitual  piety  and 
resignation,  truly  edifying  and  consolatory 
to  her  relatives  and  friends." 

Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  M'Williams,  Captain  Cai- 
bery,  the  document  A.  Captain  Hoban,  and 
the  Rev.  William  Matthews,  sustain  the 
first  part  of  this  statement,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  witnesses   uphold   the   second 

We  now  come  to  the  latter  slate  of  the 

patient. 

"  About  this  time,  (the  summer  of  1823,) 
a  hard  and  incessant  cough  supen'enetl, 
attended  with  haemoptysis;  and  frequently 
provoking,  by  its  violence  and  obBiinacy, 
attacks  of  htematemeBis,  which  threatened 
immediate  strangulation,  and  reduced  her 
to  the  lowest  ebb  of  life.  In  the  month  of 
February,  182J,  a  regular  chill  and  fever 
came  on  about  -t  o'clock  every  afternoon. " 

"  From  long  confinement  lo  a  recumbent 
posture,  tha  shoulders  and  loins  of  Ihe  pa- 
tient became  ulcerated."  The  entire  of  this 
is  proved  by  her  own  nfRdavits  (l  and  34), 
by  those  ot  her  sisters,  (3,  35,  and  36.) 
Moreover,  the  first  clause  has  the  additional 
testimony  of  Dr.  Jones, (11)  Captain  Car- 
bery,f2)  Miss  Fil/.geraid,(5)  James  Car- 
bery,(R)  Lewis  Carbery,(9)  Captain  Ho- 
ban,(10)  partly  by  Dr.  Carroll,(U)  fully  by 
Miss  Andrews,(lT)  Miss  Fil£gerald,(lS) 
Mrs.  Rose,Cl9)  M|ss  Cleary,(23)  Jusiioa 
Wharton,(26)  Rev.  Anibony  Kohlmann,(31) 
Rev.  S.L  Dubuis6on,{32)  and  Rev.  William 
Maithews.(33)  and  the  lailer  part  by  Mrs. 
Sybilla  Cajbery,(37.) 

I  have  now,  Most  Reverend  sir,  made 
very  tedious  references  to  the  several  affi- 
davits and  certiticaies,  which  clearly  prove 
the  entire  of  the  statement  to  this  point,  in 
the  most  fiill,  plain,  aad  satisfactory  man- 
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aer.  Such  a  body  of  witnesses  has  seldom 
been  arrayed  for  the  purpose  of  ealisfying 
the  public  mizid.  Must  if  not  all  of  mein 
ai8  etill  living.  I  have  more  tlian  ooce 
seen  and  conversed  with  several  of  them 
myself  upon  the  spoi.  I  have  spokeu  wiih 
some  of  the  judges  in  whose  presence  they 
were   sworn,  and   1   unboEitalingly  assert, 


that  B 


uUe 


neBBes,  to  aoy  series  of  facts,  never  came 
under  my  observation.  Ttiey  exhibit  ihe 
case  ill  ruuch  stronger  colours  than  my 
medical  friend  has  thoujfhl  proper  to  lay  on 
his  siatemeal,  for  it  was  judged  more  correct 
and  prudent  to  keep  far  wiQuD  the  bounds 
whicu  the  nature  of  the  case  allowed  than 
to  attempt  oversleppine  them,  especially 
where  they  were  so  aro^e  as  to  cover  more 
space  thau  was  requisite  to  prove  the  mi- 
laculous  nature  of  the  occurrence. 

I  shall  now  make  special  exhibition  of 
the  slate  of  Mis.  Msllio^y,  just  previous  to 
her  restoration ;  after  giving  the  opbion  not 
only  of  the  physicianB,  but  of  several  other 
judicious  fheads,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
disease. 

"The  attending  physician  repeatedly  de- 
clared '  ber  case  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
medicine;' aud  prescribed  only  palliatives. 
The  sulphate  of  quinine  was  tried,  but  the 
Btomach  rejecting  it,  it  was  discontinued, 
and  laudanum,  m  la^e  doses,  repealed. 
On  the  night  of  the  9th  March,  1824,  tiiini- 
tua  auriura,  and  an  almost  inaudible  voice, 
appeared  to  be  the  precursocs  of  dissolu- 

Mrs,  Maltingly  Mates  in  the  supplement 
to  No.  I,  "1  had  lonp  expected  the  hour 
when  Almighty  God,  in  his  mercv,  would 
deliver  me  from  ray  sufferings,  oy  with- 
drawing me  from  a  world  to  me  a  scene  of 
misery.' 

Thomas  Carbery — "  He  consulted  with 
many  physicians  about  her  complaint.  They 
generally  pronoimced  it  an  internal  cancer, 
and  all  of  ihem  unhesitatingly  declared  that 
it  would  kill  her,  and  that  no  medicines  or 
external  applications  would,  in  their  opinion, 

Erolong  her  Ufe."  "  For  some  time  before 
er  restoration,  the  whole  system  was  pros- 
tiated.  The  severity  of  ue  cancer  had 
almost  deprived  her  of  the  power  to  articu-. 
late ;  the  left  side  and  arm  were  very  much 
contracted,  her  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  to 
the  nicest  touch.  *  ■  *  She  could  not  move 
herself  in  the  bed." 

Ruth  Carbery  and  Catharine  Carbery — 
"  Upon  several  occasions  they  thought  she 
was  dying,  and  said  the  departing  prayers 
by  her."  About  three  weeks  before  her 
recovery,  "  She  manifestly  appeared  lo  be 
growing  much  worse  th^  they  had  ever 


seen  her ;  all  the  symptoinB  of  her  case  ap- 
pearing to  ind  icate  that  her  death  was  fast 
approaching,  and  that  up  to  the  Tery  mo- 
ment before  her  sudden  restoration  to  per- 
fect health,  these  symptoms  seemed  more 
and  more  alarming. 

Sybilla  Carbery — '■  That  she  always  un- 
derstood her  disease  to  have  been  an  inter- 
nal cancer,  and  that  so  far  as  she  has  been 
capable  of  judging  of  the  nature  and  seve- 
rity of  her  case,  no  medicine  or  medical 
skill  could  have  restored  her  to  health,  or 
given  her  any  but  very  temporary  relief'' — 
* '  that  for  three  weeks  preueding  her  r^co- 
ver^,  she  was  constantly  wilh  her,  and 
during  that  time,  ex^iected  every  day  would 
be  her  last" 

Miss  A.  M.  Fitzgerald — "  Her  sight  was  so 
much  impaired  at  times,  that  she  told  me 
she  could  hardly  recognise  ue ;  and  for  the 
last  few  days  she  complained  of  a  constant 
noise  in  her  head,  resembling  the  tolling  of 
beU^  which  affected  her  hearing  Tery 
much."  "  In  the  aftemoon  of  the  9th  I 
visited  her,  and  remauied  with  her  until 
the  next  morning.  During  the  evening  she 
requested  me  to  bathe  her  head  nith  vine- 
gar, as  she  said  she  felt  a  violent  pain  in  it: 
and  said  she  believed  mortification  had 
taken  place,  as  she  fell  unusual  kind  of 
pains  in  her  side  and  breast." 

James  Carbery — "Alwavs  believed  from 
the  commencement  that  her  disease  was 
mortal."  He  saw  her  for  the  last  time  in 
her  illness,  on  Monday  the  Slfa  of  March, 
having  staid  wilh  her  through  the  preceding 
afternoon  and  nighl.  "  She  was  reduced  lo 
ihe  very  last  extremity  of  life." 

Lewis  Carbery — ''That  on  Mondaj  the 
8lh  of  March,  he  was  in  his  sister's  room 
nearly  the  whole  day,  and  saw  her  during 
the  afternoon  so  entirely  divested  of  aS 
signs  of  life,  as  to  induce  bim  to  believe 
thai  she  was  dead.  Thai  she  continued  in 
for  about  tea  or  fifteen  n 


and  on  showuig  signs  of  life  by  atTan^ing, 
and  being  raised  in  ihe  bed,  a  quantity  of 
blood  ran  from  her  mouth.''  ''  Thai  he 
always  imderstood  it  to  be  the  opinion  (^ 
the  physicians  who  have  visited  her,  or 
were  consulted  on  the  subject,  that  the  dis- 
ease of  his  sister  was  an  iniema]  cancer, 
and  that  they  believed  her  case  to  be  out  of 
the  power  of  medicine." 

Captain  Hoban,  on  the  4th  of  March.  "  was 
informed  that  Mrs.  U.  bad  expresseia  a  de- 
sire to  see  him ;  he  visilea  her  in  her 
chamber,  and  found  her  there  in  a  more 
deplorable  slate,  if  poBsible,  than  he  had 
ever  before  seen  her;  and  sne  appeared  to 
be  almost  suBbcated,  struggling  for  brealb- 
and  almost  deprived  of  life/'    *'  Having  iio 
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hope  of  Mrs.  M.  being  able  to  speak  to  him, 
be  withdrew,  under  the  strong  belief  that  she 

Dr.  Joaes  "  concnrted"  with  Dr.  M'Wil- 
liams,  who  "was  of  opinioa  that  her  case 
WBA  hopeleaa.  and  simply  advised  the  use 
of  palliatiTes."  "  NotwimBtaadiu^  our  opi- 
nion that  the  disease  was  not  within  Uie 
control  of  medicine,  I  contiaiied  to  call  oc- 
caaionally."  On  the  let  of  March,  1824, 
"  the  sulphate  of  qainine  was  directed,  but 
her  attendants  slated  ihat  a  rery  incouside- 
lable  portion  of  it  was  retainedj  it  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  laudanum  in  lai^  doses 
repealed.  I  continued  my  visits  to  the  5th, 
and  believing  anodynes  only  indicated,  I 
did  not  see  net  agau  till  Wednesday  the 
lOlh." 

Dr.  M'Williama — "  On  confeirtng  with 
Dr.  Jones,  I  freely  gave  it  aa  my  opinion 
that  her  ease  was  hopeless,  and  that  pallia- 
tives were  all  that  was  left  for  tliis  pious  and 
excellent  woman  in  her  ianguishine  condi- 
tion ;  in  which  opinion  D[.  Jones  fmly  cou- 

Dr.  Canoll  "  accidraitally  saw  her  at  her 
brothel's  in  the  fall  of  1823.  and  she  seemed 
to  him  to  be  then  in  a  Hopeless  state  of 
disease,  sjid  beyond  the  power  of  medical 
aid." 

Christiana  Hobbs — "  Two  days  before  her 
lestoialion  she  saw  Mrs.  Matiingly,  and 
found  her,  if  possible,  worse  than  she  hod 
ever  seen  her,  and  evincing  every  sign  of 
q>eedy  dissolution." 

Jane  Rose^"  Those  words  she  spoki 
intervals  when  it  was  in  her  power  to  t 
cnlate,  and  1  frequently  had  lo  put  my  ear 
dose  to  her  mouth,  for  she  spoke  in  a  ' 
so  low  as  10  be  scarcely  perceptible." 

Kliza  Cassin,  who  saw  hei  on  the  81 
March,  received  answer,  on  the  9th,  ti 
inquiry,  "  She  was  as  ill  as  she  could  I 
be  alive." 

Eliza  Millar,  Harriet  Miller,  and  Louisa 
Berrymao— "On  the  Slh  of  March,  ki 
the  evening,  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs  M.  and 
were  under  the  impression  that  she  was  in 
a  dying  condition.  Miss  Eliza  Miller  and 
Miss  Louisa  Berryman  assisted  in  waiting 
on  her  in  a  fit  of  fainling,  and  Miss  Eliza 
Miller  once  ran  down  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Matthews,  beUeving  that  Mrs.  Maitingly 
-was  at  that  moment  Dreathing  her  last." 

Catharine  N.  Cleary  says  "She  had  en- 
tirely lost  the  use  of  her  left  arm,  and  was 
reduced  lo  the  vecj  veige  of  the  grave.  I 
saw  her  on  the  StE  of  March,  in  the  most 
agonizing  pain,  during  which  time 
swooned  twice  in  endeavouring  to  vomit, 
and  was  insensible  so  long,  that  I  did 
think  she  would  ever  recover." 


Justice  Wharton — "On  Monday,  the  Slh 
March,  saw  Mis.  Maitingly  foe  the  last  time 
before  her  miraculous  restoratiou  lo  health. 
She  appeared  to  manifest  ihe  most  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  a  speedy  departure.  Her 
voice  was  so  weak,  that  he  could  hardly 
hear  her  utter  a  word,  even  though  his  ear 
was  applied  closely  to  her  mouth.  Her 
hands  were  so  cold,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  approaching  the  last  moment  of  her 
existence.  Her  cough,  though  much  weak- 
ened, was  almost  incessant,  and  the  blood 
which  she  threw  from  her  stomach  was  so 
fetid,  as  to  almost  render  a  siaiion  by  hei 
bedside  insupportable." 

George  Sweeny — "  Several  times  during 
the  year  last  past  had  been  in  the  chamber 
of  Mrs.  M.,  and  always  entertained  the  opi- 
nion that  no  human  skill  could  restore  her 
to  health." 

Rev.  Joseph  Carbery,  during  ihe  period 
of  her  illness,  "always  left  Waslungtoa 
with  the  impression  that  he  should  never 
see  his  sister  again,  believing  with  those 
who  knew  her,  that  ner  case  was  incurable. 
and 'that  she  could  not  long  survive;  and 
several  limes  during  his  lasi  visit,  in  the  end 
of  February,  1S24,  he  thought  a' 


the 


B  act  of  expiring.'^ 

Dr.  James  W.  Hoaoh  "  had  several  times 
during  six  years  seen  her,  always  found 
her  sick,  several  times  extremely  ill.  '  Had 
reasons  to  believe  she  never  would  reco- 

Jane  Mary  Andrews  "  frequently  visited, 
attended  on,  and  sat  up  with  Mis.  M.'' 
"  Saw  her  treonendy  faint  and  at  the  point 
of  death."  "la  fact  her  case  was  consi* 
dered  as  entirely  hopeless.  Her  disease 
continued  with  mcreasing  severity  to  the 
9th  of  March,  1824." 

Rev.  Anthony  Kohlounn,  "on  the  9th  of 
March,  1824,  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Mattinely, 
Late  in  the  evening,  and  found  her  as  low 
as  he  had  ever  seen  her;  thai  to  him  she 
had  all  ihe  appearance  of  a  dying  person ; 
that  her  voice  was  so  weak  thai  ne  had  to 
apply  his  ear  to  her  lips  lo  distioeuish  her 
woras;  that  she  told  him  she  could  scarcely 
see  or  hear."  "Her  frame  was  the  wreck  of 
sickness  and  corruptiou." 

Rev.  S.  L.  Dubuinaoit — "  During  ihe  course 
of  the  novena,  (from  the  1st  to  the  Slh  of 
March,  1824)  Mrs.  Maitingly  was  despenoe- 
ly  ill.  He  saw  her  on  the  29th  of  February, 
and  on  the  Tth  and  dlh  of  March,  always 
confined  to  bed,  and  frequently  in  tnose  fits 
of  coughing  and  vomiting  of  olood,  which 
looked  very  much  like  ner  last  struggles 
with  death.  When  he  left  her,  abont  half 
past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  she  was  wons 
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Rev,  William  MatlheWB— "On  the  9th 
of  March,  1824,  he  vwited  her  at  night." 
"  He  left  her  at  about  half  past  ten  o'clock, 
apparentlv  in  the  jawe  of  death.' 
Thus,  MoBt  Reverend  air,  it  ii 
ably  establiBhed^  that  at  about  half-pa«t  ten 
o'clock,  00  the  nighl  of  the  yih.  of  March,  thia 
good  lady  was  in  the  most  debilitated  situa- 
tion that  any  living  human  being  could  be 
found,  ainking  under  the  torti:re  and  exbaus- 
tion  of  a  disease,  which  during  upwards  of 
six  years  had  been  ravaging  tier  constitu- 
tion, and  was  pronounced  by  all  who  saw 
her,  whether  phvaicianH  or  not,  to  be  incu- 
rable. She  had  every  symptom  of  death 
upon  her;  and  if  it  was  physically  possible 
to  remove  her  disease  and  neai  that  frame, 
so  properly  described  as  "  the  wreck  of  sick- 
ness and  corruption,"  it  would  be  in  contra- 
vention of  every  law  of  nature  that  she 
could  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  gather  that 
alrengih  wliich  would  enable  Her  to  eo 
through  iho  exhausting  labour  which  she 
underwent  eie  the  lapse  of  twenty  hours 
from  this  period.  How  many  daya  of  care, 
rest,  nursing  and  sustenance  cautiously  ad- 
miniatered.  are  required  for  the  convalea- 
cent  from  an  ordinary  fever?  What  would 
be  the  fate  of  him,  who,  the  instant  that  hia 
pulse  has  resumed  its  natural  beat,  should 
rise  from  his  bed  and  mix  in  the  bustle  of 
ordinary  life  ' 

My  assertion  then  is,  that  if  at  this  mo- 
ment the  disorder  of  Mrs.  Maltingly  had 
been  removed  miraculously  or  naturally,  I ' 
care  not  which,  ^e  was  in  such  a  elate  of  i 
debility,  that  the  mere  removal  of  the  dis- ; 
ease  would  not  be  alone  aufRcient  to  enable  : 
her  for  some  months,  to  resume  the  ordi-  I 
nary  occupations  of  active  life,  but  that  for  i 
Buch  a  purpose  a  miraculous  bestowal  of  I 
Strength  would  be  farther  required. 

Lei  us,  however,  pursue  the  evidence, 
and  we  shall  see  that  she  was  not  restored 
at  this  hour.  The  persons  who  spent  the 
night  in  her  room  together  with  herself,  can 
now  be  our  only  witnesses. 

Mrs.  Sybilla  Carbery,  ■'  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  this  night,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  Mrs.  M.  of  how  she  then  felt,  she 
replied,  '  I  am  almost  gone.  If  1  die,  aunt 
Carbery,  wilt  you  love  my  children  and 
pray  for  maV  and  that  in  so  weak  a  voice,  | 
as  to  aeem  almost  extinct,  which  compelled  ' 
■  this  deponent  to  put  her  ear  close  to  Mrs. 
M.'s  lips,  to  distinguish  what  ahe  said,  and 
that  at  a  little  after  two  o'clock  on  the  mom- 
mg  of  the  10th,  when  this  deponent  again 
asked  her  the  same  (question  as  mentioned 
above,  she  answered  m  the  same  lowToice, 
'almost  gone.' " 

Uei  sisters,  Ruth  and  Catharind  Caibwy, 


remained  with  her  that  ni^t,  and  testify, 
"  all  the  symptoms  of  her  case  appearing 
to  indicate  that  her  death  was  fast  approach- 
ing, and  that  up  to  the  very  moment  before 
her  sudden  restoration  to  perfect  health, 
these  symptoms  seemed  more  and  mom 
alarming."  They  also  unite  with  Sybilla 
Carbery,  Anne  Maria  Fitzgerald,  and  Maiy 
Susan  Mattingly,  the  daughter  of  Mis.  Mat- 
lingly,  in  testifying,  that  "  she  was  so  weak 
and  low,  that  she  appeared  to  spit  with 
great  pain  and  difficulty,  and  very  litite  at  a 
time.''  Those  ladies  luive  given  me  a  par- 
ticular description  of  the  difficulty  which 
they  found  towards  four  o'clock  on  thai 
morning,  in  disengaging  a  stnall  qaanlity  of 
clotted  Dlood  from  the  patient's  throat,  so 
as  to  enable  her  to  breathe.  I  have  found 
on  this  as  on  several  other  occasions,  how 
much  more  satisfactory  and  distinct  the  tes- 
timony is  which  one  derives  from  vad  met 
examination,  than  Jtom  any  written  docu- 
ments. I  shall  never  forget  the  description 
to  me  of  the  occurrences  of  that  morning! 

Miss  Fitzgerald  testifies  to  "  the  dry  and 
parched  state  of  her  mouth,"  at  the  very 
time  of  her  receiving  the  communion,  al  a 
little  after  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  and  "  the  delay  occasioued  byner 
violent  fit  of  coughing." 

Rev.  S.  L.  Dubuisson  himself,  who  arrived 
at  about  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  March,  (No.  32)  states,  "  On  my 
arrival,  she  waa  in  the  aame  state  <ri  ex- 
treme weakness  and  suffering  (see  vrhai  he 
says,  p.  14,  of  the  state  in  which  he  left  her 
about  five  or  six  hours  before)  a  paroij'sm 
of  her  cough  which  came  on,  made  me  al- 
most apprehensive  lest  she  might  be  pre- 
veuted  from  receiving  the  communion,  but 
it  proved  of  short  duration."  "'She  would 
help  to  fix  it  (a  towel)  but  finds  hetself  un- 
able to  raise  her  arm.'' 

Thus,  the  evidence  of  her  sickness,  pros- 
tration and  worst  symptoms,  is  brought  lo 
the  moment  of  her  receiving  the  holy  com- 
munion, at  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  March,  16S4. 

I-et  ne  now  turn  to  her  own  account.  Sho 
stales,  in  the  supplement  to  No.  I  -'Such 
ijC  fact  was  my  exhausted  and  debililaled 
stale,  that  il  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could 
spit  at  all  durinc  that  night,  and  what  I  did 
spit  waa  in  smaller  quantities  than  nsukl." 
''The  lump  on  my  side  was  so  inflam^ 
and  BO  painful,  that  1  could  not  anBei  my 
arm  to  touch  it;  and  the  sinews  of  my  aim 
being  contracted,  1  could  not  keep  u  en- 
tirely froin  touching  my  side.  In  this  dis- 
treaaing  situation,  1  calmly  and  withotti  &si- 
talion  of  mind,  awaited  the  final  ctcue  of 
my  earthly  misery."     In  the  atfidavit(l} 
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she  stales,  ''the  holy  Eucharist  waa  ad- 1 
ministered  to  her  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  DubuiBBon, 
at  a  little  after  four  o'clock  on  the  momiiis 
of  WedneBdHT,  the  10th  of  March,  lB2t;" 
"  the  ^ain  ana  sickness,  at  the  moment  after 
receiving,  were,  if  poMible,  erealer  than  at 
Mnj  former  time,  and  so  intense  as  to 
threaten  her  immediate  dissolution."  "  Fi- 
nal] j  she  declares  at  the  moment  of  receiv- 
ing the  blessed  sacranient,  she  felt  bo  ex- 
tremely ill,  that  believins  the  time  arrived 
when  she  must  either  die,  or,  through  the 
merer  and  goodneBs  of  God,  he  restored  to 


healtiij  she  made  this  mental  prayer  or  aspi- 
islion ;  '  Lord  JesUB  1  ihy  holy  will  be  done,^ '' 
"  That  in  consequence  of  the  hard  and  dry 


e  of  her  tongue,  at  the  time  of  her 
ceiving  the  blessed  sacrament,  five  or  six 
minntes  elapsed  before  ahe  was  able  to 
ewallow  it." 

Miss  Anne  Maria  Fit2xetald  testifies :  "  I 
saw  him  put  the  blessed  sacrament  on  her 
tongue:  in  consequence  of  the  dry  and 
parched  state  of  her  tongue  and  month,  she 
appeared  to  have  some  difiiculty  in  swal- 
lowing it" 

Thus  up  to  the  instant  of  her  swallowing 
■he  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eooharist,  all  the 
symptomB  have  coniinuedly  a  &tal  appear^ 
ance.  A  few  minalBs  elapsed  between  her 
vine  the  sacrament  on  her  tongue  and 
iwaHowingit,  and  during  these  minoteB 
no  change  takes  place. 

Mrs.  Maltingly  informs  us,  (1)  "diredly 
havbg  done  so  (swallowed  the  sacrament), 
she  found  she  was  telitved  frvm  aU  pain  arid 
ntkntu."  "  She  immediately  found  herself 
able  to  arise  from  her  bed  without  any  ao- 
sistance,  and  in  presence  of  Mr.  Dubuisson, 
and  her  relatives  and  attending  friends, 
kneel  in  thanksgiving  to  AlmiKnly  God.'' 
(Supplement  to  No.  l.]"when«uaiJen/yin  the 
turmkHng  of  an  eye,  all  pain  left  me,  ttv  Bonv 
md  I  found  myself 


Ruth    Carbery  and    Catherine    Carbery 
Btale,(3)   "that  they 


sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dubuisson ;  and  that  in  a  few  minutea  after- 
wards, a  lime  after  foul  o'clock,  they  beheld 
her  rising  in  her  bed — putting  on  her  stock- 
ingB,  which  they  believe  she  bad  not  done 
for  some  time  before — leaving  her  bed  and 
falling  on  her  knees  before  the  adorable 
sacrament"  They  call  it  "her  MuUm  re- 
Btoration  \optHkt  keaHh." 

Sybilla  Carbery  "was  present  in 
chamber  of  the  said  Mrs.  Mattingly,  a  little 
aAer  four  o'clock  on  the  momiue  of  the 
lOlh  of  March,  1824,  and  saw  the  Iter.  V 
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Dubuisson  administer  to  her  the  aaciwnent 
of  Ihe  holy  Eucharist.  That  a  few  minutes 
after  Mrs.  Mattingly  had  received  the  blessed 
sacrament,  this  deponent  saw  her  rise  in 
her  bed  and  heard  her  exclaim,  '  Lord  Je- 
'bat  have  I  done  to  deserve  so  much?' 
le  similar  expression ;  and  saw  her  in 
minutes  afterwards  arise  from  ber 
bed,  draw  on  her  stockings  and  fall  upon 
her  knees  to  offer  up  ber  ihankHgivingB  to 
Almighty  God."  "When  Mrs.  H.  rose 
from  tier  bed,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  ot 
March,  she  appeared  to  this  deponent  to  be ' 
in  petjkt  healA,  with  the  exception  of  her 
being  gready  reduced  in  flesh,  and,  although 
her  lecB  was  emaciated,  her  countenance 
was  serene  and  cheerful.  It  might  be  weU 
to  give  here  the  description  wliich  Captaia 
Carbeiy  gave  of  her  face  just  previously, 
"  her  cheeks  Hushed  with  hectic  fever — her 
countenance  greatly  distorted  with  pain," 

Miss  Fitzgerald — "  In  a  few  minutes  after 
she  had  received  it  (the  sacrament),  I  saw 
her  raise  herself  in  the  bed  with  her  hands 
olasped,  and  heard  her  exclaim  in  an  audible 
voice:  'Lord  Jesus!  what  have  I  done  to 
deserve  so  great  a  favour  V  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Dubuisson  then  asked  Mra,  Mattingly  how 
she  felt.  She  replied,  'I  am  perfeolly  welt.' 
He  then  inquired:  '  Entirely  free  from  painV 
She  replied,  '  I  am  entirely  free  from  pain — 
no  pain  at  all,'  '  Not  even  there  V  said  he, 
pointing  to  her  left  side.  '  No,'  she  replied. 
Her  stockings  were  then  brought  to  her, 
which  she  £ew  on,  and  got  out  of  bed  with 
apparent  ease,  and  without  assistance.  She 
then  knelt  and  continued  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  blessed  sacrament,  which 
waa  on  an  altai  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  About  this  time,  her  bro- 
ther Thomas  came  into  the  room  -  when  she 
arose  from  her  knees,  and  raised  her  arms, 
and  said,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  '  See 
what  God  has  done  for  me !  f  have  not  done 
this  for  years.'  Alter  this,  she  joined  the 
family  in  prayer,  for  a  considerable  time, 
without  the  least  apparent  inconvenience." 
Mr.  Dubuisson,  after  describing  his  fold- 
'■" "  left  after  giving  fa 


Mattingly  fetches  a  deep  sigh — rises  slowly 
to  the  sitting  position— stretches  ber  arms 
forward  and  exclaims,  with  a  firm,  though 
somewhat  weak  voice,  'Lord  Jesus!  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  so  great  a  favour  1' 
The  emotion,  the  affright  of  the  persons  in 


through  my  whole  frame ;  step  to  the  bed- 
side—she grasps  my  hand — 'Ghostly  &• 
Iher,'  she  <wies  out,  '  what  can  1  do  to  ao- 
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knowTedge  such  ft  bleMing?'      My  first, 

my  spoulsneouB  expiessiona  are,  'Glory  be 
to  God !  We  may  Bay  so !  Oh  1  what  a 
day  for  ne !'  I  then  bia  her  eay  what  she 
felL  '  Not  the  least  pain  felt.'  '  None 
thereV  said  I,  pointing  to  her  breHst.  '  Noi 
the  least — only  some  weahness.'  I  aslc  her 
how  she  has  come  to  be  Telieved.  She  had 
fslt  as  if  she  were  dying  from  excess  of 
pain — had  oRered  up  a  short  prayer  of  the 
heart  to  /rati*  CAriri— and  instantly  found 
herself  freed  from  all  sufferings  whatever. 

"'I  wish  to  get  up,' she  eiclaims, 'and 
give  thanks  to  God  on  my  knees.'  '  Butj'  1 
replied,  'can  you?'  'I  can,  if  you  will  give 
me  leave.'  Her  sislen  immediately  look 
for  hei  stocking,  (she  need  to  lie  in  bed 
nearly  dresBedJbnt  upon  my  observing  that 
our  very  first  occupauon  should  be  to  give 
thanks,  we  kneel  down — she  remains  sitting 
in  her  bed — and  all  recite  three  times,  the 
LonPs  Prayer,  ■wixhtho  IhU Mary,  and  Glory 
bttothe  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghottf  as  also  the  short  ejaculatorv  prayer, 
Lord  Jems,  may  thy  name  be  glorifitd.  She 
joins  with  continued  firmnesB  of  voice,  (I 
then  looked  at  my  watch:  it  was  twenty- 
two  minutes  afler  four.  I  accordingly  esti- 
mated that  the  cure  had  been  effected  at 
about  fifteen  minutes  after  four.)  Dirertly 
after,  her  slocking  are  brought ;  she  is  sur- 
rounded by  her  fnends;  gets  up  and  walks, 
unassisted,  and  with  steady  deportment,  to 
the  table,  dressed  in  the  shape  of  an  altar, 
on  which  the  blessed  Eucharisl  lay,  there 
bends  her  knees,  and  remains  for  a  while 
Ibst  in  an  act  of  adoration." 

We  now  have  the  tesiimouy  of  Mrs.  Mai- 
tingly,  Rev.  S.  L.  Dubuisson,  Mrs.  Sybilla 
Carbery,  Miss  Hulh  Carbery,  Miss  Catherine 
Carbeiy,  and  Misij  Mary  Anne  Fitzgerald, 
who  were  all  present,  to  show  us  the  sud- 
denness and  the  perfection  of  the  resloration. 
Here  are  six  good  witnesses;  but  mark. 
Most  Reverend  sir,  (be  circumstances  under 
which  the  testimony  is  given.  They  had 
fivquenl,  and  long,  and  painful  opportuni- 
ties, in  common  with  many  others,  of  pre- 
viously knowing  the  dreadful  slate  of  the 
subject  of  this  reatoration  ;  her  dei^riplion  . 
of  net  own  feelings  agrees  perfectly  with 
their  account  of  her  B>-mptoms,  whether 
of  illness  or  of  health,  and  we  shall  see 
that  other  witiieFses  now  soon  crowd  in 
so  as  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  com- 
bine successfully  in  pretending  that  there 
was  such  a  recovery,  when  in  truth  there 
was  not.  There  is  in  addhion  to  this  the 
testimony  of  a  young  lady  whom  I  saw  al 
Capl.  Carbery's  in  last  September,  who, 
though  present,  sought  as  much  as  possible 
to  avoia  coming  forward ;  this  is  Miw  Mary 


Susan  Mattingly,  the  daughter  of  the  lady 
who  was  restored^  and  who  unites  with  the 
other  ladies  above  named  in  the  affidavit 
(6)  in  calling  it  a  svddenreMtoTation  to  htatth, 
and  states  that  she  "  was  present  at,  and 
witaessed  her  wonderful  cure." 

I  now  come  to  take  a  new  view  of  the 
evidence,  and  16  prove  by  the  subaequenl 
witnesses  that  she  must  have  been  cured  at 
that  time,  and  that  the  restorati<w  was  per- 
fect and  sudden,  and  not  gradnal  and  in  the 
natural  manner.  Mr.  Dubuisson  well  eays 
that  his  impressions  could  not  be  more  pro- 
found "had  he  seen  Mrs,  Maliingly  dead 
and  msed  to  life  again  ]"  her  action  ''  and 
tone  of  voice  denoted  soimdnese  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  body;"  "something  in  her  look 
and  features,  which  he  shall  not  undertake 
to  depict,  an  evpresaion  of  firmness,  and  of 
earnest^  awful  feelings,  the  recollection  of 
which  It  will  be  his  consolation  to  preserve 
through  life."*  *  *  « 

Mr.  Dubuisson  left  Mrs.  Matlingly  about 
ten  minutes  after  her  cure.  Mr.  Matthews 
says  that  Mr.  D.  immediately  hnnied  back 
to  inform  him  that  Mrs.  M.  was  instantane- 
ously restored  to  perfect  health  after  receiv- 
ing die  sacrament.  It  is  likely  that  the 
news  was  quickly  spread  abroad,  for  many 
persons  told  me  that  they  heanl  it  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Kohlmum 
stales,  that  be  said  mass  in  the  chapel  at 
Georgetown,  at  half  after  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwaAU, 
learned  that  Mrs.  M.  had  been  suddenly 
cured  at  fifteen  minutes  past  four  o'clock. 
You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  sits  of 
Capt.  Carbery's  house,  where  the  restoration 
took  place.  It  is  near  the  tesideoGe  of  Geo. 
Van  Ness,  about  a  furlong  southwest  of  the 
President's  House.  Mr.  Matthews'  is  at  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  in  F.  street,  about  the 
same  distance  east  of  the  pubfic  offices; 
you  are  also  aware  that  the  Collie  of 
GeoTgetown  is  about  two  miles  in  an  oppo- 
site range  from  Capt.  Carbery's,  and  spread- 
ing in  both  these  direcfions,  the  news  wv 
quickly  disseminated,  and  was  of  snch  a 
nature  as  to  excite  a  reasonable  curiosity. 
i  Fitzgerald  informs  u?,  that  while  .'lie 
was  first  al  prayer  and  probably  whilst  Jib. 
DubuisBon  was  in  the  room,  ''  her  brother 
Thomas,  in  whose  house  she  resided,  came 
into  the  room ;  when  she  arose  from  her 
knees  and  raised  her  arms,  and  said  in  a 


*  [Ad  allusion  wai  here  made  lo  •erne  piivair 

dierlaaure  of  ibe  paiieel  io  itie  Rigbl  Reverend 
auibor  :  bill,  SB  li  is  iiecesuT^ly  impossible  lati- 
ploin  Mb  in  surh  E  way  as  lo  iKrow  any  ligb^  on 
ih«  narraiivB,  il  has  been  iboughl  expedient  is 
suppress!  I.) 
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yean,'     After  tbia  she  Joined  the  family 

Srayer,  and  for  a  considt  -■-'--■--    --'-- 
le  least  apparent 


iderable  time,  without 
Her 


Srayer,  and  for  a  c 
le  least  apparen 
brother  Thomas  now  describes  her  eymp- 
tome — "  In  a  few  minutes  after  her  re^oiB- 
tion  he  felt  her  pulse,  and  it  was  regular 
and  healthful — for  the  first  time  in  six  years, 
her  spittle  was  white  and  like  that  of  a 
healthy  person — the  lump  on  her  side  was 
gotiBj  and  in  fact,  to  all  appearance,  there 
was  not  the  slighlen  vestige  of  disease  left." 
"AU  this  complicate  machinery  of  the  hu- 
man BVEtem,  so  much  derangeo  and  out  of 
order,  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine  and  of 
raedioal  skill,  was,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  restored  to  the  moat  regrular  and  health- 
ful action."  "On  the  morning  of  her  re- 
covery, she  ate  a  hearty  breakfast."  I  fonnd 
upon  inquiry,  that  she  breakfasted  before 
seven  o'clock  that  morning,  after  a  good 
deal  of  exercise  in  going  to  various  parts  of 
the  rooms,  and  opening  and  examining 
drawers,  some  of  wtiich  were  very  heav}-. 

She  stated  herself,  "that  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  restotBtioD  her  appetite  has 
been  perfectly  good,  and  while  (on  the  24th 
of  March,  1824]  she  is  rapidly  regaining 
her  natural  strength  and  flesh,  no  symptom 
of  disease,  or  the  slightest  indisposition  of 
any  kind  has  been  felt  by  her,  and  that  in 
place  of  the  former  disagreeable  taste  in  her 
mouth,  she  has  constanlly  had  a  sweet  taste 
nearly  resembling  that  of  loaf  sugar." 

Her  sisters  depose  "that  she  ale  seveial 
times  that  morning,  (the  10th  of  March,] 
and  has  continued  to  show  as  good  an  ap- 
petite as  other  persons  in  perfect  health," 

The  number  of  persons  who,  in  the  inter- 
Tal,  learned  the  event,  now  began  quickly 
to  pour  in,  and  her  brother  Thomas  informs 
tut,  "  her  bodily  Btrangth  has  been  put  to  the 
severest  test,  in  receiving  many  hundred 
visitants,  drawn  to  his  house  by  this  signal 
and  wonderful  work  of  God."  Hence,  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  same  day,  the  fact  of 
her  peilecl  and  sudden  restoration  became 
more  notorious  in  the  federal  city  than  that 
of  her  hopeless  and  death-like  condition  had  j 
been  on  the  previona  night.  I 

I  sh^  now,  sir,  bring  into  view  the  sub- 1 
iect  matter  of  the  affidavits  which  I  procured 
in  last  November,  They  are  marked  34. 
35,  36,  and  37,  and  contain  the  direct  and 
circumstantial  testimony  of  herself,  both  her 
sisters,  and  her  aunt,  to  prove  that  her  loins, 
back,  and  shoulders  were  in  a  state  of  high 
and  painful  ulceration,  previous  to  and  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  of  March,  and  up  to  the 
moment  of  her  restoration  on  the  morning 
of  the  lOih,    The  very  state  in  which  she 


lay  would,  independently  of  any  direct  tes- 
timony of  the  fact,  show' that  anch  naturally 
ought  to  have  been  the  case.  Her  affidavit 
Cl),  stated,  Ihathaving  swaLowed  (he  sacra- 
ment, "  she  fonnd  that  she  was  relieved 
from  ali  pain  and  sickness,"  The  supple- 
ment to  No.  1  states,  "  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  alt  pain  lefi  me — my  bodt  was  en< 
TiHELY  HEALED."  TTiosB  expreBsions  would 
cover  the  entire  oase ;  but  as  my  inquiries 
were,  for  the  reason  originally  stated,  drawn 
particularly  to  this  as  an  extremely  strong 
feature  of  the  evel^4  prefer  having  apeciu 
reference  lo  ibe  testimony  which  Deara  di- 
rectly upon  it 

Her  own  descriplion  is  distinct,  Tivid,  and 
natural.  "  The  skin  having  been  broken 
through  in  several  places,  and  ulceni  having 
been  formed,"  the  sensation  she  felt  waa 

fenerally  like  "that  of  severe  burning." 
he  describes  the  dresemg  of  these  scHes, 
and  their  adhesion,  the  pain  she  underwent 
in  the  change  of  her  inside  clothing,  espe- 
cially the  great  soreness  and  the  dressiogs 
within  the  week  previous  to  her  restoration, 
and  her  sensation  of  that  sorenese  and  of  the 
adhesion  just  previous  to  the  restoration  it- 
self, and  her  submission  to  that  pain  rather 
than  undergo  the  torture  of  a  new  dressing 
al  a  moment  when  she  calmly  awaited 
death  as  a  delivery  from  her  sufferings. 

Her  sister  Ruth  tealifiea  to  her  having, 
during  a  long  period,  complained  of  the  sore 
and  ulcerated  state  of  her  back,  her  fre- 
quently preparing  and  giving  the  soothing 
preparation  to  be  applied  thereto,  and  re- 
ceiving that  which  had  been  removed,  and 
which  too  distinctly  bore  testimony  to  the 
high  state  of  the  ulceration.  She  testifies  to 
the  clothing  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  bed 
evincing  the  same,  "  that  idte  has  often  seen 
the  shoulderB  of  her  sister  highly  inflamed, 
having  running  sores,"  and  Uiis  continued 
up  to  the  10th  of  March, 

Her  sister  Catherine,  testifies  the  com- 
plaint of  the  patient  of  the  soreness  of  the 
Dack  and  shoulders;  her  frequent  assistance 
in  giving  the  lenitive  preparation  to  be  ap- 
plied thereto,  and  her  receiving  what  had 
been  removed  therefrom,  all  bearing  distinct 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  thaulc^r.  She 
also  leBtifies  to  her  sister's  complaining  of 
the  adhesion  of  the  clothing  to  the  sore,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  complaint 
in  the  appearance  of  the  clothing  iteelf,  and 
that  this  continued  up  to  the  10th  of  March. 

Her  aunt,  Sybilla  Carbery,  testifies  to  the 
patient's  complaint  of  the  soreness  and  se- 
rioui  ulceration  of  her  back,  and  to  her 
having  ijequently  seen  the  lenitive  prepared  . 
for  the  purpose  of  being  applied;  and  (he 
"    ■      in  the  family  that  on  the 
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g  of  the  lOth  of  March  it  was  in  as 
I  and  ulcerated  a  condition  aa  it  had 
been  at  any  preTtous  time. 

I  would  nere  remark,  that,  upon  inquiry, 
I  found  that  Mrs.  Mattinglf,  upon  some 
occasions,  would  permit  only  her  siaters  to 
aasisl  in  what  Boe  conaidered  the  more 

Eaintul,  unpleasant,  or  delicate  duliea  about 
er  peiHOa)  that,  generally,  perhaps  al- 
ways, as  Mr.  Dubuisson  testifies,  "  she 
used  to  Ue  in  bed  nearly  dressed ;"  and 
hence  even  Mrs.  S^bilia  Uarberry  was  not 
employed  in  administering  the  lenitive  pra- 
paratioa  for  those  ulcers,  Qor  in  receiving 
what  had  been  removed.  Moreover,  the 
same  feeling  of  extreme  delicacy  gave  no 
Importunity  even  to  her  sisters,  ol  seeing 
the  more  ulcerated  portion  of  the  body, — 
and  one  of  them,  Catherine,  ihoogh  under 
the  impression  that  she  must  have  seen  the 
shoulders  in  their  state  of  ulceration,  could 
not  bring  it  so  distinctly  as  she  could  wish 
to  her  recollection.  Being  myself  fully 
convinced  by  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
tingjy,  and  from  the  plain  nature  of  the 
case,  I  was  not  anxions  to  inquire  what 
other  testimony  could  be  adduced  for  this 
part  of  the  case;  but  I  was  informed  by 
several  respectable  persons,  in  Washington, 
thai,  immediately  on  the  promulgaliou  of 
the  iaet  of  restoration,  this  circumstance 
was  BB  generally  known  as  any  other, 
— though  the  excitement  which  the  whole 
ease  produced,  and  its  palpable  evidence, 
caused  minds  (o  contemplate  the  whole 
caae,  lalher  than  to  come  to  the  considera- 
tioH  of  particulars.  It  is  thus  fully  in  evi- 
denoe,  that,  at  the  moment  of  her  receii>ing 
the  holy  Eucharist,  her  shoulders  and  loins 
were  in  a  itate  of  great  ulceration,  with  the 
ololhing  painfully  adhering  to  the  ulcers. 

There  are  many  other  particulars  relative 
10  the  slate  of  the  bed  and  clothing,  which 
I  have  learned  in  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Hattingly  and  her  sisters, — quite  analogous 
to  a  fact  which  will  be  developed  in  the 
examination  of  Mrs.  Mattingly's  affidarit 
(34).  that  might,  with  propriety,  be  intro- 
duced here;  but  they  are  not  staled  in  the 
swom  documents,  and  I  did  not  myself 
fiilly  comprehend  their  full  force  and  bear- 
ins,^  until  I  had  a  conversation  upon  the 
su^ect  with  one  of  those  ladies,  after  the 
affidavits  bad  been  completed.  Howt 
their  exhibition  would  not  convince 

riTsons  who  will  resist  the  evidence  which 
publish  and  examine.  I  nhall,  therefore, 
contine  myself  strictly  to  what  is  teaiified 
upon  oath,  by  witnesses  not  only  unim- 
,  peached,  but  confessedly  unimpeachable, 
and  regarding  plain  and  obvious  facts,  in 
which  tnere  could  have  been  no  delusion. 


I  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  back  and 
shoolddra  were  also  instantly  healed,  as 
soon  as  she  had  swallowed  the  sacramenL 
In  the  first  place.  I  refer  to  the  expres- 
sions  of  her  ori^nal  aflidavit.(  1)  ''that 
she  waa  at  that  mstant  '  directly  relieved 
from  ALL  that  pain  and  sicUoess,  which,  al 
the  moment  of  receiving,  was,  if  possible, 
greater  than  at  any  other  time,  and  so  in- 
tense as  to  threaten  her  immediate  dissolu- 
tion." In  the  supplement  to(l}  she  swears, 
"  when  suddenly,  in  the  twmkling  of  an 
eye,  all  pain  len  me,  mt  boov  was  enttke- 
LY  HEALED,  and  I  found  myself  in  perfect 
health."  She  Btatea,(34}  "On  the  morn- 
ing of  her  said  restoration,  and  just  previous 
thereto,  she  felt  the  clothing  of  her  back 
adhering  to  the  ulcers  of  the  oack,  so  as  to 
be  extremely  painful,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  serious  relief  to  her  to  have  them 
dressed, — but  her  state  of  exhaustion  and 
weariness  was  such,  that  she  preferred  suf- 
fering the  pain  of  the  undressed  sore,  than 
submit  to,  or  make  the  exertion  of  dressing 
it."  It  is  then  clear,  that  a  great  portion  of 
her  pain  arose  from  those  ulcers,  and  that 
they  were  not  dressed,  and  that  she  was 
directly  relieved  from  aii  pMD,  and,  of 
course,  from  the  pain  of  the  ulcere.  But 
not  only  does  she  swear  that  oU  pain  left 
herj  btit  that  her  body  vnu  mtiriiy  heated, — 
whit^  would  not  be  true  if  the  ulcers  were 
not  healed.  In  the  atlidavit(34)  she  dis- 
tinctly refers  the  expression,  "  instanta- 
neously and  perfectly  freed  from  all  pains 
and  sickness  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,"  to  the  previous  statement  of  the 
ulcerated  state  of  her  back  as  given  above- 
Mrs.  Sybilla  Carbei7(4]  sweara,  that 
"when  Mrs.  Mallingly  arose  from  her  bed 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  she  appeared 
to  be  in  perfect  health,  wild  the  exception 
of  being  greatly  reduced  in  flesh."  Wete 
she  then  suflering  under  a  gready  ulcerated 
back,  it  would  Be  another  very  serious  ei- 

Miss  A.  M.  Fitzgetald(5)  testifies  Mrs. 
Mattingly's  declaration  to  Mr.  Dnbniwon 
immediately,  "  I  am  entirely  free  from 
pain — no  [M,in  at  all," — a  declaration  atio- 
gelher  incompatible  with  the  continoance 
of  the  ulceration,  bnl  fully  in  acc<MdaDce 
with  her  own  statements,  and  with  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Dubuisson  himself.  ''Noi 
the  least  pain  left."  "None  there t"  ««id 
I,  pointing  to  the  breast.  "  Not  the  lewt — 
only  some  weakness."  *  *  •  "  loatanily 
had  found  herself  freed  from  ofl  n^eratfi 
iehaUoer." 

I  might  well  rest  the  case  here,  and 
merely  add  the  notorious  fact,  that,  from 
that  moment  forward,  aha  has  never  found 
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the  least  mreneM  or  lendemese  in  the  parts 
which  had  been  thue  ulceraiBd,  I  mt^l 
also  adrert  to  th«  impossibiltly  of  a  lady 
with  an  ulcerated  back  performing  whal 
we  shall  observe  her  doing  on  that  eame 
day,  and  feet  that  my  position  was  Ijrmly  sus- 
tained by  her  own  direct  testimony,  and  the 
corroboration  whioh  is  thus  given.  I  ehall, 
faowerer,  advert-to  more  special  evidence. 
We  can  well  and  easily  conceive  the  sen- 
sations excited  in  this  family.  Mr.  Dubuis- 
son  Slates  his  own,  and  he  was  not  singu- 
lar,— for  the  principle  of  our  nature  ia  in 
eveiy  individual  the  same.  Peculiar  cir- 
cumetances  will  develope  or  lestiain  it,  but 
its  fooodation  and  nature  is  in  all  human 
beings  the  same.  Her  bmily  looked  upon 
her  this  morning  with  wonder  and  with 
awe.  They  beheld  in  her  a  most  extraor- 
dinai^  instance  of  the  merciful  and  miracu- 
lous mterference  of  Him,  who  gave  laws  to 
nature,  and  can  suspend  or  contravene 
those  laws  at  his  will.  Occasionally  they 
hesitated  to  approach  her.  They  doubted  the 
lesdmony  of  tneir  seneee.  They  doubted  the 
accuracy  of  their  recollections.  They  saw 
now  the  most  active,  the  most  sprightly, 
the  most  healthful  amongst  them,  that  very 
bein^  whose  dissolution  they  hcid  so  long 
considered  as  immediately  inevitable, — 
whom  they  viewed  as  one  summoDed  by 
an  irreversible  decree  to  the  world  of  spi- 
rits,— and  DOW  they  could  scarcely  imagine 
her  mortal.  Their  expressions  to  me  were, 
that  she  seemed  to  them  as  the  inhabitant 
of  another  worid,  who  had  suddenly  made 
her  appearance  on  this  earth.  No  wonder 
that,  tinder  such  circumstances,  there  should 
be  delayed  all  that  critical  examination 
which  a  philosopher  would,  in  hii>  abstrac- 
tion from  ordinary  life  and  extraordinary 
circumstances,  require !  Yet,  after  all,  ihe 
best  testimony  of  fact  is  that  which  is  given 
by  nature  surrounded  with  her  own  circumi- 
stances.  The  mind  is  not  prepared,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  with  all  the  novelty,  the 
freshness,  the  astonishment,  and  the  awe  of 
such  a  scene,  to  enter  into  a  close  and 
critical  examination  at  the  instant.  Some  { 
saccession  of  occasions  suggests  the  succes- 
sion of  inquiries,  until  that  which  is  effect- 
ed in  a  moment,  becomes  developed  in  de- 
tail. So  it  is  in  the  ordinary  events  of  life, 
in  the  usual  occurrences  of  nature.  If,  by 
sadden  assault,  a. city  is  laid  waste,  the 
events  of  an  hour  are  only  developed  by 
the  examination  of  days;  the  sudden  de- 
vaetations  of  the  whirlwind  are  only  disco- 
vered and  enumerated  after  the  tenor  of 


leam  mora.  The  effects  prodnced  in  a 
moment,  are  not  always  discovered  at  the 
very  instant  they' occur. 

Not  only  was  this  family  agitated  in  the 
manner  which  1  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe,— but  the  lady  herself,  placed  in  a 
new  and  unexpected  situation,  had  new 
and  unexpectea  wants,  which,  after  the 
first  moments  ^ven  to  prayer  and  to  con- 
gratulation, obtruded  themselves  upon  her. 
1  state  here  the  result  of  my  inquiries  in  the 
bmily.  Mrs.  Mattingly  had  been  so  long 
confined  to  bed,  and  there  was  so  little  ex- 
pectation of  her  recovery,  that,  amongst 
other  circumstances,  her  wardrobe  was  al- 
together neglected.  She  lay  in  a  bed-dtese, 
and  in  that  oostume  she  had  risen,  merely 
adding  stockings  and  such  slip^rs  as  could 
first  be  found.  Almost  immediately,  inqui- 
ries were  made,  and  visiters  were  evidently 
to  be  expected.  She  herself  commenced  a 
search  and  an  arrangement  of  her  drawers 
to  procure  some  clothing  better  suited  to 
the  circumstances,  than  the  apparel  ahe 
wore.  Breakfast  was  served ;  her  appetite, 
fully  established,  was  pressins.  and  it  was 
satisfied;  the  arraneemenl  of  ner  wardrobe 
was  resumed;  and  a  little  tired  by  this 
very  unusual  exertion,  she  flung  herself 
into  a  low  chair  with  a  hard  hack;  and 
with  that  flow  of  spirits  for  which  she  was 
remarkable  liome  years  before,  she  was 
making  a  cheerful  observation  to  her  aunt, 
and  as  she  made  it,  leaned  hack  upon  the 
chair.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  at  about 
seven  o'clock  on  the  rooming  of  her  resto- 
ration, her  aunt  adverted  to  the  state  of  her 
ulcerated  backj  (34,  36.  and  37.)  But, 
with  the  consciousness  that  her  body  wot 
fntirdy  healtd  at  the  moment  of  her  restora- 
tion, and  also  from  her  subsequent  expe- 
rience, she  immediately  answered,  "  No, 
Aunt  Carbery,  it  is  perfectly  well."  She 
then  retired,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
her  dress,  and  also  to  satisfy  a  very  natural 
curiosity,  by  examining  her  back.  Her 
own  oath  salisfieB  us,  that  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  examine  and  observe, 
she  found  her  entire  back  and  shoulders 
perfeclly  whole  and  sound,  and  free  from 
any  pain  or  tenderness,  or  appearance  of 
ulcer,  or  of  a  healed  sore,  but  the  skin  alto- 
gether continued,  unbroken,  and  as  if  it 
never  had  been  sore." 

Her  sister,  Rnth  Carbery,  awears,C35) 
that  Mrs.  Mattingly  "continually  der.lared 
that  her  back  and  shoulders  were  then  in- 
aanayhtaled,"  that  is,  on  the  lOth  of  March. 

Catherine  Carbery,  from  the  account 
which  she  gave  me,  must,  I  am  convinced, 
have  been  present  at  what  she  describes 
as  having  either  occurred  in  her  presents. 
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01  as  having  been  immediRlel; 

cated  10  her.  In  tha  one  case,  ehe  would 
be  a  wiinesa  to  the  whole  transaction;  in 
the  second  suppoailion,  she  would  corrobo- 
rate the  direct  lestimony  of  others,  by  her 
evidence,  as  to  the  geneial  senliment,  at 
'the  moment,  in  the  family,  "  that,  after  ex- 
amining herself,  her  sisler  returned,  decla- 
hns  thai  her  back  was  perfectly  healed. 
ana  that  the  skin  upon  the  place  which  had 
been  sore,  was  as  smooth  as  was  that  upon 
the  back  of  her  hand." 

Mrs,  Sybilla  Carbei^-  relates  the  whole 
tianBaDiion,(37)  adding,  that  the  skin  upon 
the  back  01  Mrs.  Matliugly's  hand,  to  which 
she  compared  that  upon  nei  back  and  shoul- 
ders, ''  was  whole,  entire  and  sound." 

I  trust,  then.  Most  Reverend  sir,  that  it 
will  appear  fully  evident,  that  the  ulcerated 
back  and  shoulders  were  iiietandy  healed, 
aa  soon  as  she  had  swallowed  the  holy 
Eucharist. 

I  shall  now  biieflr  advert  to  one  other 
fact,  the  truth  of  wnich,  so  far  a*  docu- 
menlB  or  oaths  go.  must  rest  upon  Mrs. 
Mattinglv's  own  sole  testimony.  The  en- 
tire of  tnat  testimony  is  contained  in  the 
document.(34)  She  there  informs  ue,  that 
.  juBl  before  the  restoration,  "  she  felt  the 
clothing  of  her  back  adhering  to  the  ulcers 
of  the  baok,  so  as  to  be  extremely  painful." 
And  sh^  tells  us,  that,  upon  the  examina- 
tion whioh  she  made  alter  the  remark  of 
her  aunt,  she  found  ''  her  clothing  perfecUy 
free  from  any  appearance  of  having  ad- 
lieied  to  an  ulcer,  tnough  she  was  perfectly 
and  painfully  conscious  thereof  within  the 
space  of  four  hours  before  this  examina- 
tion." "  She  had  not  previously  changed 
the  inside  clothing  which  ebe  wore  during 
the  night."  But  I  would  neither  do  justice 
to  my  own  conviction,  nor  to  the  case,  un- 
less I  added  to  this  my  assurance,  that, 
after  the  conversations  1  have  bad  with 
Mrs.  Mattingly  and  other  members  of  her 
&mily,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that,  were 
1  disposed  to  collect  and  to  publish  the  tes- 
timony in  relation  thereto,  it  would  appear 
to  iho  satisfaction  of  every  unbiassed,  im- 
partial, and  judicious  reader,  unquestion- 
able, that  as  miraculous  a  change  took 
place  in  the  state  of  the  clothing  of  the  bed 
and  of  the  body,  as  there  did  m  the  state  of 
the  body  itself. 

I  have  now,  Most  Reverend  sir,  closed  my 
examination  of  the  direct  testimony  inune- 
dialely  bearing  upon  the  miracle  itself.   The 


do  mora  than  enametata  a  few  of  the  piio- 
cipal  persons,  and  make  a  general  reference 
to  tbeiT  affidavits,  or  certificates. 

Rev,  Mr,  Matthews,  who  had  seen  bei 
"  at  about  half  past  ten  o'clock,  on  the  nif^t 
of  the  9lh,  apparently  in  the  jaws  of  death," 
informs  us,  that  having  been  informed  by 
Mr,  Dubuision,  who  hurried  back  for  the 
purpose,  that  '■she  was  inetagtaoeously  re- 
stored to  perfect  health,  afiei  receiving  the 
blessed  sacrament,"  "  he  went  down  to 
Captain  Carbery's,  to  view  the  astCHiiah- 
ing  event.  When  he  arrived,  Mrs,  Maltingty 
opened  the  door !  and  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance shook  his  hand.  Although  prepared 
for  this  meeting,  he  could  not  suppresa  his 
astonishment  at  the  striking  contrast  pro- 
duced in  her  person  in  a  tew  hours.  His 
mind  had  for  years  aasociate<l  death  and 
her  pale  and  emaciated  face.  A  ihiiiling 
awe  pervaded  his  whole  frame."  1  do  not 
know  whether  this  be  the  same  ioterviaw 
which  Rev,  Mr.  Dubuisson  describes,  but  1 
suppose  it  is.  Though  I  conversed  with  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Matthews  upon  the  subject,  fuUj 
and  closely,  my  memory  does  not  serve  me 
accurately  here ;  but  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression toatit  was  probably  near  ten  o'clock 
before  this  interview  took  place.  an<l  that 
nearly  eleven  hours  had  elapsed  between 
his  two  visits.  Mr,  Dubuisson  stales  that 
he  left  Washington  in  the  stage,  which  de- 
parted for  Baltimore  at  eleven  o'clock:  and 
just  before  his  setting  out,  "  he  went  down, 
m  comoany  with  the  Rev,  Mr.  Matthews, 
to  see  Mrs,  Mattbgly  again.  She  came 
and  mel  us  at  the  door,  knelt  dowu  to  re- 
ceive herpastor's  (Mr.  Matthews's]  blessine; 
in  short,  looked  and  acted  as  one  perfectly 
restored  to  health,  who  has  only  mote 
strength  and  Hesh  to  recover."  Hence, 
thou^  this  was  at  most  but  six  hours  after 
her  restoration,  she  was  now  able  to  go  to 
the  door  to  receive  her  visiters  in  perfect 
health,  and  not  in  gradual  convalescence. 

Rev.  Anthony  Kohlmann  informs  us,  that 
at  about  live  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  lOth,  "heleamedthatMr8.Mattinglf 
had  been  suddenlv  cured  at  fifteen  minute* 
after  four;  and  about  nine  o'clock,  ou  the 
same  morning,  he  with  his  own  eyes  behekt 
her  restored  to  that  health  of  which  it  wa£ 
so  universally  believed  she  was  bereft  for 
ever."  "Her  sudden  recovery  fell  hardly 
short  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead :  no- 
thing, indeed,  but  divine  omnipotence  being 

Lpable  of  reorganizing,  with  a  perfei-' 


,  who  now  come  in  crowds,  will  ■■  of  health,  such  a  frame   aa  hers  was,  the 

merely  show  it  consequentially;  for  they  all  I  wreck  of  sickness  and  corruption."     He  had 

find  her  in  that  stale  which  cannot  be  ac-   seen  her  about  ten  hours  before,  having  "all 

conated  for  upon  any  other  ground  than  of  the  appearance  of  a  dying  person." 

'  a  sudden  restoration.    1  shall  not,  -'---'■    -        ■" -_.--. r.i  _ , 


lOt,  ther^ore,  |     There  was  noconcealment  of  the  lady;  a 
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backwardnoMi  to  admit  viriters;  no  cai 
to  avoid  breaking  the  lepoee  of  a 
valepceat.  Mrs.  Chrialiana  Hobbs  sw 
that  on  the  30th  of  March,  "  at  about  eight 
o'clock  in  ihe  moniing,  she  received  a  letter 
from  Captain  Thomas  Cai-bery,  conveyin;^ 
the  pleasing  iatelligence,  that  at  a  quartei 
after  four  o'clock,  Mti<.  Mattingly  left  hei 
bed  in  the  moat  perfect  health/' 

Mrs.  Maiy  Jane  Andrews  swears,  that 
'-  underatanding  on  the  momiog  of  the  lOih, 
that  she  (Mrs.  M.^  had  been  suddenly  and 
in  a  most  extiaonliDary  manner  restored  to 
perfect  heaith,  she  visited  her,  and  found 
her  to  all  appearance  perfectly  well,  walking 
aboQt  the  room,  and  cheerfully  conversing 
with  her  numerous  friends,  and  other  fier- 
sons,  who  had  resorted  to  tne  house  la  see 
her  after  her  wonderful  cure." 

Mis.  Eliza  Cassin  "went  on  the  morning 
of  the  lOthj  at  about  ten  o'clock,  to  Captain 
Carbery's,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  Mrs. 
Haltingly  dead  or  dying;  but  on  arriving  at 
the  house,  to  her  great  astonishment  and 
wonder,  ehe  was  told  that  Mre.  M.  was 
well,  and  on  entering  her  chamber,  found 
her  on  the  bed.  She  shook  Mrs.  C.  by  the 
hand.  Before  Mrs.  C.  left  the  house,  she 
saw  Mrs.  M.  get  up  and  meet  the  cleigy- 
man  at  the  door ;  and  except  in  her  loss  of 
flesh,  had,  lo  this  deponent,  ihe  appearance 
of  being  in  sound  health,  and  in  possession 
of  a  fine  flow  of  spirits. 

Miw  E^liza  Miller,  Miss  Harriet  Miller, 
and  Miss  Louisa  H.  Berryman  swear  ''  what 
they  feh  on  the  roommg  of  the  10th  of 
March,  upon  receiving  the  news  that  she 
(Hrs.  M.)  was  perfectly  well,  and  thera- 
selvM  seeing  her  at  about  ten  o'clock,  ac- 
tually in  good  health,  they  caimot  describe.' 
They  left  her  late  on  the  previous  evening, 
"  under  the  impression  tnal  she  was  in  a 
dying  condition." 

Mr.  George  Sweeny,  then  principal  clerk 
in  the  post-office,  Bwears  that,  "  having 
heard  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  10th  of 
March,  that  Mrs.  M.  had  been  suddenly  re- 
stored to  perfect  health,  he  visited  her,  in 
company  with  Mr  Nathan  Smith,  of  Wash- 
ington, at  abont  nine  o'clock,  i.  m.,  and  that 
Upon  his  entering  her  chamber,  she  arose 
fmiR  the  bed  on  which  she  was  sitring, 
walked  briskly  across  the  Aoor  to  meet  him, 
and  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand." 

Dr.  Wm.  Jones,  the  present  postmaster, 
certifies  thai,  "  on  Wednesday,  the  lOlh  nf 
March,  by  the  personal  request  of  Captain 
Carbe^,  who  assured  him  that  his  patient 
was  cured,  he  called,  and  lo  his  greui  sur- 
prise and  natilication,  she  met  him  at  her 
chamber  door,  in  apparent  health."  I  havn 
not  convened  with  Dr.  Jones  upon  the  sub- 


who  ^ve  Ihem  t 
in  which  he  was 
these  remarks,  I  i 
any  unkind  o 


ject,  as  I  was  informed  thai  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  examined  upon  the  case,  and  thai  be 
expressed  some  regret  at  having  given  even 
that  eon  of  certificate  which  has  been  used. 
1  have  known  similar  instances  of  reluc- 
tance; and  the  ground  which  has  been  more 
than  once  alleged,  was  stated  to  bfl  the  ap- 
prehension that  certificates  used  for  such 
purposes  would  not  ingratiate  the  physician 

'  '  '  )  the  Protestant  families 

employed.  In  making 
lo  not  mtend  lo  convey 
,  )asant  imputation  against 
Dr.  Jones,  but  lo  assign  the  reason  for  my 
not  having  conversed  with  him  when  on  the 
spot  and  engaged  in  the  investigation.  Tlta 
certilieBle  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true,  Mtd 
the  resloiation  to  health  has  been  proved  by 
a  lesl  of  six  years  to  be  a  reality;  besides, 
on  the  30lh  of  the  same  month,  afier  a  lapse 
of  Iwenly  days,  the  doctor  assures  us  tnal 
"he  saw  Mrs.  Maltingly  lo-day,  and  is  happy 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  say  thai  she  con- 
tinues well."  A  prudent  witness,  like  Dr. 
Jones,  is  certainly  preferable  to  one  who 
would  be  over  zealous. 

Mr«.  Mary  H.  Fitzgerald  "heard  she  was 
restored  to  health;  when,  on  the  same  day, 
(ihe  lOth  of  Match,)  she  paid  her  a  visit, 
and,  to  hei  great  astonishment  and  satisfac- 
tion, she  found  her  in  apparent  good  heallh, 
perfectly  cheerful,  and  conversing  with  her 

Mr.  James  Carbeiy,  "on  Wednesday,  the 

10th  of  March,  about  noon,  was  with  her. 

She  was  then  free  from  pain,  experiencing 

no  uneasy  sensation  in  her  side,  slomaclu 

or  arm ;  the  voice  and  countenance  restored 

to  their  natural  tone  and  expression;  all  was 

placed  in  perfect  heallh.     Emaciation  antl 

weakness   alone   remained;   atiU   she  was 

strong  enough  to  walk  about  the  room  and 

-^iiveise  with  a  great  number  nf  persons, 

ithout  any  apparent  inconvenience  to  her- 

If.-'     She  declared  to  him,  "  that  God  had 

Btantaneously  restored  her  to  health  at  a 

quarter  after  four  o'clock  thai  moraing," 

Justice  Whanon,  "on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  10th  of  March,  found  her  well; 
visited  her  every  day  from  the  JOtb  to  the 
I5th,  [affidavit  sworn  to  on  (he  IGth,)  and 
has  found  her  quite  well,  walking  about  the 
house,  and  giving  the  most  undeniable  proof 
of  her  perfect,  and,  as  he  believes,  miiacu- 
louB  restoration  to  health.'' 

Alderman  Hoban  sailh  that,  "  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  10th  of  March,  he  was  informed 
that  Mrs.  Matlin^ly  was  suddeidy  teaiored 
10  health ;  that  he  called  to  see  her  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  and  on  entering 
her  chamber,  she  took  him  by  ihe  hand, 
meeting  him  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
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and  assDied  him  that  she  was  in  perfect 
health." 

Dr.  Thomio  C,  Scott,  still  residing  in ' 
Washington,  with  whom  I  repeatedly  con- 
versed on  this  case,  sIMes  that,  "  it  being 
nnnounced  on  Wediieidaj'  morning,  the  10th 
of  March,  that  Mrs.  Matiinsly  had  been 
suddenly  restored  to  health,  he  visited  her 
that  evening,  in  company  with  several 
gentlemen.  On  entering  her  room,  he  was 
struck  with  sutprise  to  find  her  standing, 
engaged  in  a  lively  and  cheerful  conver- 
sation with  several  persons  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  evincing  a  system  tranquil  and 
harmonious  in  its  operations,  free  frorQ 
disease  or  suffering.  The  ravages  of  her 
sufferings  were  strongly  marked  by  very 
considerable  emaciation  and  a  very  pale 
countenance."  "Notwithstanding  shenad 
been  engaged  in  conversatioli  from  early  ' 


9,  she  was  perfectly  hee  from  the  slightest 
con^h,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  that  arm 
which  had  been  wholly  upelesa.  from  the 
great  pain  attending  its  use.  Mrs.  Mattin^y 
assured  faim  that  she  fell  be  well  as  ever 
she  did ;  and  as  far  as  an  opinion  could  he 
formed  from  her  appeatHnte,  he  considered 
her  in  perfect  health,  without  a  vestige  of 
disease,  except  what  he  had  previously 
mentioned." 

Catherine  N.  Cleary  swears  that,  "  she 
saw  her  on  the  lOlh  of  March,  when  her 
cough  and  every  symptom  of  di<tease  had 
left  her."  But  surely  1  need  go  no  further. 
We  have  here,  including  ihe  lady  herself, 
seven  witnesses  who  give  direct  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  sudden  restoration;  herbrother, 
the  mayor,  who  is  a  witness  lo  the  slate  of 
perfect  health  in  a  few  minutes  after  the 
occuirence:  wehave testimoiiyfrom  several 
witnesses  that  the  fact  was  proclaimed 
abmad,  early  that  morning,  in  the  federal 
cilyanddistrict;  and  sixteen  other  witneKses, 
who  ihemeelvea  saw  and  conversed  with 
her.  whom  she  look  by  the  hand,  to  and 
wilh  whom  she  walked,  in  the  midst  of 
whom  she  stood,  and  they  accompanied  by 
numbers  of  others.  I  was  told  by  her  and 
by  the  family,  that  through  the  entire  day, 
from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  until  nine 
o'clock  that  evening,  the  house  was  thronged 
with  visiters  I  and  all  who  chose  to  come 
were  indiBcnininaie\y  admitted.  Thus,  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  during 
that  day,  there  was  notorious  evidence  that 
Mrs.  Mattingly  was  in  that  situation  which 
inevitably  leaOR  us  (o  conclude  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  direct  wimesses  to  the  sudden 
restoration  must  necessarily  be  true.  It  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for 


the  cheerful,  acdve,  and  heahby  state  in 
which  she  is  fonnd  by  those  wiueBees,  and 
by  the  persons  who,  besides  them,  suc- 
cessively thronged  to  the  mayor's  resdence, 
to  see  his  suddenly  restored  sister. 

Mr.  Lewis  Carbeiy  finds  her  in  perfoct 
health,  at  nine  o'clock,  on  Thursday  tnom- 
ing,  the  lllh.  Mrs.  Baker  testifieB  thai 
when,  on  Friday  the  I2th,  returning  from 
the  conony,  she  visited  Mrs.  M.,  she  found 
her  in  perfect  health.  Miss  Booth,  on  the 
same  day,  finds  her  without  any  cough,  and 
the  use-of  the  left  arm  perfectly  restored. 

Dr.  Causin  who,  on  the  10th,  was  in- 
formed by  many  persons  that  Mrs.  Mat- 
tingly had  on  that  day  been  suddenly  re- 
stored to  healih,  visitecf  her  on  Ihe  invilaticHi 
of  Dr.  Jones,  about  noon,  on  Satuiday,  the 
13th.  She  appeared  exceedingly  cheerful, 
and  remarked,  she  never  felt  oetter.  Het 
person  was  reduced,  but  her  countenance 
was  sprightly,  indicating  ease  and  harmonv 
throughout  Uio  system.  She  threw  the  )eh 
arm  into  a  variety  of  attitudes,  seemingly 
with  as  much  ease  as  the  other. 

Captain  Carbery  tells  ns  that  "her  bodily 
strength  has  been  put  to  the  severest  test  in 
receiving  many  hundred  visitants,  drawn  to 
his  house  by  this  signal  and  wonderful  work 
of  God." 

Rev.  Mr.  Dubuisson,  on  the  17th  of  March. 
slates,  "  stie  is  daily  acquiring  strength,  as 
is  witnessed,  I  may  say,  by  the  whole  cilr, 
which  flocks  to  Captain  Carbery's  house  tn 
order  to  see  her." 

Her  sisi 
Carbery  s' 
nn  that  s: 


day,  hundreds  came  to  see 
lh  most  01  whom  she  shook  hand* 
ivarsed,  with  manifest  ease  and  satis- 


This,  Most  Reverend  sir,  is,  I  believe,  as 
perfecl  and'Sufficient  abody  of  evidence  as 
could  be  required  by  anything  abort  of  ab- 
solute scepticism,  to  establish  onquestiona- 
hly  the  fact,  that  from  the  earliest  hour  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  10th  oi 
March,  1824,  Mrs.  Mattingly  was  in  such  a 
slate  of  health,  activity,  and  cheerfulness 
as  must  remove  all  doubt  of  the  absence  of 
that  disease  under  which  she  had  languished 
during  six  years  previously,  and  under  the 
influence  of  which  she  appeared  to  be  dy- 
ing during  the  preceding  night.  Let  ns  then 
add  lo  this,  the  positive  and  direct  testimony 
of  those  witnesses  who  inform  ua  that  the 
restoration  took  place  a  little  after  four 
o'clock  that  morning,  and  that  it  was  sud- 
den— does  not  the  whole  relation  cohne 
admirably!  or  is  it  possible  for  the  mind  to 
refuse  its  assent  to  tne  plain  truth  of  the  en- 
tire sialeraeni? 
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If  we  had  no  endence  of  her  pierions 
illneee.  Btnmg  bb  the  lestiinotiy  of  flight 
credible  persons  including  herselfj  of  the 
highest  character  for  integrity  tniEJit  be, 
irbo  would  teetify  that  during  tniLt  night  she 
wi^  desperately  lU,  and  was  towards  morn- 
ing Budaenlj  restored,  we  might  doubt  the 
iDiraoalouB  nalnre  of  the  restoiatioti.  We 
may  suppose  that  some  sudden  and  extra- 
ordmary  cause  produced  dangerous  Hymp- 
tome,  whick  their  terror  had  exaggerated, 
and  their  hyperbolic  expressione,  so  natural 
on  such  occafiioDS,  had  painted  in  coloure 
ftr  loo  vivid  and  glaring;  and  that  without 
intending  to  deceive  ns,  they  were  them- 
selves under  the  inflnence  of  such  excite' 
ment  as  to  tender  them  inaccnrate  and  un- 
safe witnesses.  We  may  also  reasonably 
suppose  that  a  canse  which  so  suddenly 
supervened,  was  as  suddenly  removed,  and 
the  attack  havin*;  been  only  very  recent  and 
of  very  short  duration,  the  patient,  though 
for  the  time  greatly  prostrated,  was  not  seri- 
ously impaired  in  strength,  and  having  been 
relieved,  was,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
hoots,  greatly  refreshed,  and  felt  not  only  a 
retnm  of  strength,  but  also  a  glow  of  cheer- 
fulness and  an  excitement  of  spirits.  But 
surely  this  cannot  apply  in  any  manner  to 
our  case.  Here  we  naveawastingeickness 
of  several  years;  we  have  the  most  dis- 
tressing and  palpable  symptoms  of  disgust- 
ing decay;  we  have  ravages  of  an  unusual 
character,  producing  the  most  appalling 
effects,  observed  with  almost  every  sense, 
by  nnmerouB  witnesaes  during  a  series  of 
years;  eminent  physicians  proclaiming  that 
death  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence, 
as  by  every  law  of  nature,  it  necessarily 
should ;  anxious  relatives  and  assiduous 
friends,  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month,  expecting  the  mo- 
ment of  het  dissolution;  prudent  clergymen 
daily  accustomed  to  behold  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  dSaih,  in  every  shape,  dur- 
inf[  a  long  portion  of  their  lives,  adminis- 
tering the  last  aids  of  religion,  and  depart- 
ing under  the  impression  that  they  and  iheir 
penitent  will  not  meet  again,  except  before 
(he  throne  of  the  eternal  God.  Here  are 
opportunities  which  not  only  give  facilities 
for  accurate  observation,  ana  produce'deep 
reflection,  but  which  compelled  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  kept  the 
mind  long  and  frequently  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  the  case.  Novelty,  sur- 
prise, confusion,  haste,  had  for  years  ceased 
to  exist;  it  was  a  long,  familiar  scene,  to 
which  calm  and  patient  attention  had,  cur- 
ing a  cansiderable  period  of  time,  habitu- 
ated those  by  whom  Mrs.  Mnttingly  was  sui^ 
rounded  or  visited;  for  which  and  its  na- 


tUTS)  resDlts.  Bveiy  preparation  that  was 
necessary  or  becoming,  had  long  been  made. 
Never  were  witnesses  heller  circumstanced 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  mistake.  The 
lump,  the  pain,  the  fainting,  the  blood,  the 
matter,  the  effluvia,  &o  soreness,  the  plais- 
ters,  the  stale  of  the  clothing,  the  dimculiy 
and  occasional  inability  to  speak,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tongue^  the  rejection  of  her 
sustenance,  tbti  distortion  of  her  counte- 
nance— these  and  more  than  these,  wera  too 
obvious,  too  frequently  observed,  seen  by 
too  many  witnesses,  and  of  too  protracted 
a  continuance  to  have  been  subjects  of  mis- 
take. The  persons  who  remained  with  har 
during  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  lOth,  in  testifying  the  continu- 
ance of  these  e3^ptoms  to  a  particular  mo- 
ment, testify  to  US  nothing  more  than  what 
we  know  must  have  occurred ;  for  it  is 
plmn,  that  being  in  existence  they  must 
necessarily  have  continued  up  to  some  mo- 
ment when  they  disappeared.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  ther  did  not  exist  on  the  next  day, 
that  is,  on  die  JOlh  of  Mamh,  nor  did  any 
one  of  them.  The  only  question  is,  at  what 
hour  of  the  night  they  disappeared. 

Had  it  been  proclaimed  on  that  day  that 
this  lady  had  recovered,  but  that  it  was 
thon^t  pmdent  1o  keep  her  in  retirement 
for  some  time,  and  that  in  the  courra  of  a 
fortnight,  she  was  generally  seen  and  found 
to  be  then  in  good  health  and  excellent 
spirits,  and  that  she  and  her  family,  or  a 
few  intimate  friends  declared  that  Mie  had 
been  instantly  restored,  though  not  publicly 
exhibited ;  1  confess,  though  upon  inquiry! 
might  feel  that  the  evidence  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  myself,  I  would  say  there  existed 
very  questionable  ground  for  my  asking  the 
public  to  give  their  assent,  because  the 
public  bad  been  excluded  from  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  satisfaction  to  which  they 
were  justly  entitled — that  of  easy  and  early 
acoess.  Hence,  though  I  have  been  (old 
of  other  restorations,  Doth  at  Georgetown 
and  Emmitaburg,  which  may  probably  be 
quite  true,  yet  I  have  never  even  asked  what 
were  the  circumstances  of  either  case,  be- 
cause there  was  such  a  concealment  of  the 
evidence,  as  left  me  no  room  to  exercise 
my  judgment,  and  I  am  not,  if  I  know  my- 
self, over  ready  to  give  my  assent  to  state- 
ments of  this  kind  without  more  substantial 
reasons  than  the  conviction  of  their  truth  in 
(he  minds  of  persons  probably  of  far  greater 
eanctily  than  I  can  aspire  to.  God  forbid 
that  I  shonld  ever  countenance  the  unbe- 
coming expressions  of  one  who  aSecied  to 
play  the  scnolar  at  the  expense  of  the  saint, 
and  wrote  in  derogation  of  saerad  wisdom ; 
yet,  ur,  I  will  express  the  wish  that  good, 
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and  venerable,  and  zealous  pereoDS  would 

more  generally  act  upon  the  maxim,  thai 
faith  must  have  for  its  founduioa  proofs  to 
saliBfy  the  understanding.  The  Bubmbeiori 
which  God  requires  is  reasonable,  and, 
therefore,  I  would  aay,  that  if  Mrs.  Mat- 
tin^ly  had  been  shut  up  from  public  obaer- 
¥ation,  until  supposing  the  early  part  of  the 
succeeding  month,  however  respectable  the 
leatiraony  of  her  family  and  ftieods  might 
be,  still  tlie  evidence  would  not  be  in  any 
way  so  satisfactory  as  it  dow  is.  But  here 
this  lady  is  actually  accessible  to  all  who 
choose  to  call  upoa  her,  and  they  naturally 
called  at  on  early  hour,  and  continued  thence- 
forward unioteriupieoly  to  call ;  and  thus  it 
is  noloriouB  that  ehe  was  perfectly  restored 
to  health,  at  a  very  early  hour  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  loth. 

I  now  inquire  whether  there  can  be  any 
naaonable  doubt  of  the  correctnexs  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  eight  witnesses  who  tell  ua  it 
was  uuitantaneoue.  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  to  found 
that  doubL  The  restoration  is  as  plain  and 
palpable  as  possible.  But  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  they  were  deluded.  Were  all 
those  ibat  came  in  himdreda  that  day  de- . 
ludedl  Was  Dr.  Jones,  deluded?  Were; 
they  with  whom  she  shook  hands,  with  j 
whom  she  spoke,  and  in  whose  presence  i 
she  walked,  stood,  used  her  arm,  ate,  drank, 
made  her  declaxationa,  were  they  aJI  delu- 
ded? And  if  they  were;  when  was  she; 
restored?  Because  of  the  fact  of  her  sub- 
M<^uent  and  continued  good  health  and  ac- 
tivity, there  neither  was,  is,  nor  can  there 
be  a  doubt.  We  have  then  the  positive  tes- 
timony of  a  sufUcient  number  of  respectable 
witnesses  reearding  an  obvious  fact,  the  con- 
sequences of  whi(Si  are  permanent,  though 
the  occurrence  is  transient;  and  we  have 
this  supported  by  such  a  mass  of  preced- 
ing and  consequent  testimony  and  circum- 
staflces,  as  gives  to  it  the  very  highest  grade 
of  evidence.  To  reason  farther  upon  its 
tmth,  would  be  to  emulate  the  wisdom  of 
the  philosopher  who,  not  satisfied  with  the 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  sun,  by  the 
immediate  testimony  of  all  the  senses  af- 
fected by  it,  and  of  the  concunence  of  all 
men  in  the  similarity  of  that  testimony, 
joined  to  the  irresistible  force  of  the  percep- 
lioa  compelling  the  conclusion,  very  wisely 
deleriDined  to  disbelieve  the  fact,  until  he 
could  frame  a  sylloniBm  which  would  give 
more  abundant  satisfaction.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, just  now  disposed  to  range  myself  by 
his  siile;  I  shall  tnerefore  assume  that  the 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  sudden 
and  perfect  restoration. 

I  hesitate,  Most  fievereud  sir,  whether  I 


should  for  a  n 
an  argument  which  haa  been  got  up  in  this 
city,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  I  drew 
5ome  attention  to  the  case.  The  might; 
negative  pregnant  'is  this,  "  General  Haynv 
was  in  Washington  when  this  is  said  to  have 
occurred.  We  asked  him  on  the  subject, 
and  he  told  us  he  knew  notliing  about  it, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  true."  I  woalJ 
answer,  that  Major  Hamilton,  who  was  also 
in  Washington  at  the  lime,  informed  me 
that  he  had  heard  of  it,  but  knew  veiv  little 
more  of  it  than  that  it  was  very  generally  said 
the  lady  was  very  sick  and  was  then  well, 
and  hail  been  suddenly  restored  to  health. 
Thus,  1  have  positive  opposed  to  D^alive 
of  the  same  description,  and  every  one  will 
easily  determine  whether  positive  know- 
ledge,  or  absence  of  information  be  prefera- 
ble. I  might  suffer  the  apparent  difficulty 
to  be  thus  disposed  of:  but  1  wish  to  go  a 
litde  further.  Few  persons  respect  General 
Ila)-ne  mote  than  I  do ;  and  when  1  venture 
an  opinion  nti  his  competency  to  give  testi- 
mony in  this  case,  I  do  it  with  all  possible 
esteem  for  an  honourable  gentleiDan,  in 
whose  regard  I  have  feelings  of  very  great 
friendship,  Greneral  Hayne  goes  to  Wash- 
ington  for  duties  of  altogether  another  de- 
Bcriplion  than  would  occupy  rne  when  I 
happen  to  be  there.  Whilst  1  was  engaged 
in  conversing  with  Mrs.  Maltiogly,  or  some 
of  the  witnesses  in  her  case,  probably  my 
friend,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  was 
ilelighling  the  fathers  of  our  Union  with  hi« 
rich  and  copious  eloquence,  and  bis  speech 
might  have  been  the  topic  of  converiialion 
through  an  entire  half  of  the  Union  whilst  1 
remained  in  total  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
he  made  such  an  oration.  Could  aiiy  rea- 
eonable  man  doubt  the  fact  because  of  my 
want  of  informatiou!  Those  occurreaces 
which  are  in  my  estimation  of  hi^  impor- 
tance, are  perhaps  scarcely  considered 
worthy  of  a  thought  by  the  senators  of  the 
United  Stales.  But  I  now  say,  that  even  at 
this  moment,  if  the  honourable  senator  will 
vouchsafe  lo  visit  Mrs.  Mailittgly  and  con- 
verse with  her,  I  will  leave  it  lo  him  to 
decide  upon  the  tmth  or  falsehood  of  her 
sudden  restoration,  on  the  10th  of  March. 
1824.  I  respect  his  judgment  and  integrity 
BO  highly,  thai  I  shall  be  satisfied,  if  he  will 
but  investigate.  And,  indeed,  1  can  scarcely 
thbk  that  It  is  likely  that  he  heard  nothing 
of  the  occurrence  at  the  time.  1  am 
mote  inclined  lo  suppose,  that  if  the  uae 
which  has  been  made  of  his  name  is  cor- 
rect, he  did  not  look  u^on  it  aa  worth  recol- 
lecting. General  Hayne  and  1  might  take 
very  different  views  of  the  consequences  of 
the  fact.    Whilst  I  view  them  as  toon  im< 
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portsat  than  aof  subject  which  it  is  his  duty 
as  ft  eenaior  to  inrealigtUe;  my  honourable 
friend  would  probably  feel  quite  aaionisheil 
at  this  ileclaration.  You  will  excuse  ma 
foi  this  apparent  digression ;  but  it  meets 
the  only  objeclioti  I  have  heard  raised  to  the 
occurreiicej  and  the  same  principle  which 
lumed  hia  name  lo  account  here,  would  pro- 
bably tum  other  names  lo  the  same  purpose 
elsewhere. 

I  shall  conolude  this  part  of  my  examina- 
tiou,  with  a  short  reference  to  the  principal 
topics  laid  down  by  Paley,  lespeclin^  the 
evidence  of  miraculous  faols.  (£vvl.  0/ 
Chral.  Prop.  it.  c.  1.)  I  select  this  author, 
not  because  I  look  upon  him  as  equal  to 
some  of  our  own  upon  the  same  subject, 
but  because  hia  work  is  more  geuerally  ac- 
cessible in  this  country,  and  is  that  usually 
studied  in  lay  colleges  in  our  States. 

I.  This  is  even  as  yet  cotemporary  his- 
tory.  The  fact  look  place  in  March,  1S24, 
and  the  documents,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  four,  were  publiahed  In  the  month 
of  May,  of  the  »ame  year.  I  will  here  re- 
mark, that  Archdeacon  Faley,  in  hia  effort 
to  discredit  the  miracles  of  St.  ^atius  of 
Loyola,  in  this  place,  is  guilty  01  the  most 
palpabie  falsehood :  but  this  is  not  the  place 
to  treat  of  that  subject.  I  only  look  to  his 
principles 

II.  The  publication  was  made  in  the  cily 
of  Washington,  St.  Francis  Xavier  ia  also 
treated  in.  this  place  with  aimilai  injustice 
to  that  which  hm  principal  had  received  in 
the  previous  case. 

m.  This  is  no  tianuent  rumour,  nor  hae 
the  Btoiy  dropped,  nor  was  ii  permitted  to 

fass  wiihout  contradiction  and  controveiay. 
shall  bare  to  examine  some  of  the  nota- 
ble efibria  made  ou  the  spot  immediately, 
to  contradict  it's  being  a  miracle.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  deny  its  truth. 

IV.  It  is  more  than  naked  history,  for  it 
created  great  interest  on  the  part  of  some 
to  coDlradict,  and  of  others  to  maintain  it. 

V.  There  can  be  nowhere  found  jjreater 
particularities;  names,  dates,  places,  circr — 
atancea,  and  the  order  of  events  are  allgi 
moai  definitively  and  accurately,  and  the 
persons  all  well  known  in  our  principal 
oily ;  one  of  them  the  mayor  of  thai  very  city ; 
the  subject  his  sister;  the  witnesses  members 
of  his  family,  eminent  physicians,  respecta- 
ble clergymen,  publio  funclionariei,  alder- 
men, justices,  ladies  of  respectability,  &c. 

VI.  It  required  more  than  an  otiose  assent, 
for   intereats   of  religion   were   deeply 
volved ;  Bome  persons  changed  in  coi 
quence  of  beUeving  it ;  and  it  did  not  paaa 
withov'--"" 


ions  formed  by  some,  it  was  in  contradiction 
'~  opinions  formed  by  others:  it  made  con- 

Its;  "i(  wasa  Popish  ifiiracle  in  the  midst 
of  Protestants."  It  was  impoesible  lo  con- 
aider  it  what  is  called  "a  pioua  fraud,''  a 
term  which  ia  too  often  thoughtlessly  admit- 
ted, or  wickedly  applied,  as  if  any  fraud 
could  be  pioua,  or  aa  if  any,  under  me  pre* 
teit  of  piety,  were  not  ihipious. 

Shorliy  after  the  publicalion  of  the  docu- 
ments in  May,  1824,  a  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated,  in  answer 
thereto.    It  was  printBd  in  Georgetowi 


fessedly  in  opposition,  though  there  were 
several  esaays  of  various  lengm  and  (charac- 
ter] in  many  Froteatant  periodical  publioa^ 
tioQs.  This  pamphlet,  nowever,  contaioa 
all  that  was  adduced  in  oppoaition,  better 
digested,  if  I  can  call  "  less  badly''  boter, 
than  any  of  the  otheia.  I  ahall  not  under- 
take to  review  its  abuae,  ridicule,  and  sneers, 
but  I  shall  select  all  that  it  conlaina  bearing 
any  resemblance  of  reasoning. 

The  writer  "undertakes  a  fair  examina- 
tion of  the  documents."  In  his  page  5,  he 
slates,  "  On  the  10th  of  March  tbe  cure  was 
effected.     lustanlly  it  was  given  out  by  the 

eriests  and  ladies,  in  conversation  and  in 
ittera,  by  common  report  and  in  newspa- 
pers, that  a  vxmdejfiu  miracU  had  been 
wrought,  evident  lo  the  senses,  which 
none  who  beheld  the  astonishing  testimony 
could  doubt.  Thousands  went  to  view  the 
lady  who  had  so  marvellously  recovered." 
"Toe  most  induslrioua  efforts  were  used  to 
propagate  the  miraculoua  story  to  every  re- 
gion of  the  neighbouring  atalea."  Thia  is 
a  full  confirmation  of  the  position  thai  there 
was  no  concealment.  The  writer  labours  to 
show  thai  ihe  foct  which  caused  all  this 
noise  was  not  worthy  thereof,  and  that  all 
were  diaappoinled  at  diacovering  that  there 
was  no  miracle ;  a  number  of  cominenls 
upon  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  surmises 
why  the  documents  were  nol  more  speedily 
published.  The  writer  makes,  in  his  page 
8,  rather  a  strange  avowal  that  he  had  pre- 
pared a  refutation  of  the  evidence  before  he 

■■FormyKlf,  IconfenlhBtihoushlhefalUcr 
of  ibe  once  pretended  miracle  and  ihe  netbod 
of  refuling  lis  claima  ware  alwayi  obvious,  I  did 
expect  ihal  [he  pramiaed  aialcflieDl,  in  tliebanda 
of  men  who,  whalever  1  may  linve  thought  of  iheir 
UariiiiiK,  I  supposed  si  ■ny  raie,  had  some  inge- 
nuity, would  ntive  been  so  prepared  aaat  lesBl  to 
have  foughl  a  lolerablo  decern  fighl.  Wiih  thia 
expectalion,  from  ihe  beginning  of  iha  alfair,  I 
have  devoted  a  considerBfale  portion  of  atlentioa 
lo  Caiholic  miracles,  iniBading  whenever  ib« 
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ichoflti 


liken, i 


preparBtion  Bccompliahed ;   but  bo  am  I  diaap- 

CDinled  in  [he  advereary  10  be  contended  witb — 
e  hoB  fled  ihe  ground  so  entirely  :  so  timid  apd 
Hupplianl  is  Ihe  tronc  he  wears,  that  to  use  the 
weapana  already  forged  would  seem  too  much  in 
ihe  vapouring  spirit  of  a  Quixote,  not  10  oblige 
a  complete  change  in  my  original  plan.  We 
need  no  mountain  10  crush  a  moth.  Bui  not- 
withalanding  ihe  actual  relinquish  mem  of  the 
original  ground,  I  shall  still,  for  reaaon*  which 
win  appsar  as  we  procsed,  consider  the  mstler 
as  if  the  object  yel  were  to  make  us  believe  in 
the  miraculoui  character  of  the  cure." 

His  next  CTOund  is,  that  youi  venenbla 
preilecesBor  did  not  believe  ii  iq  be  n  mira- 
cle ;  and  he  attempts  to  sustain  this  bj  forcing 
a  construction  eii  his  letter,  vrhete,  m  licens- 
ing the  publication,  be  does  not  use  the 
TCotd  miracle.  Tliis  I  shall  dismiss  with  the 
two  remarks — 1st,  that  be  asserts  what  you 
know  not  to  be  the  fact,  when  he  asserts 
"  the  archbishop's  letter  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  refutation  of  the  whole  cause." 
His  letter  is  the  following: : 

A  letter  from  Ihe  Mat  Reverend  Amhroie  Mare- 


BaUimore,  April  34,  1834. 
'■Reverehd  amdDejir  Gehtt.emeH!— Ihove 
read,  with  considerable  atieniion,  the  cenilici'ei 
relative  both  10  ihe  long  and  dangerous  wckness  of 
Mra.  A.  Mattingly,  and  to  the  insianianeoue  and 
admirable  cure,  which  she  has  obtained  from  ibe 
mercy  uf  Almighty  Gi>d.  Such  is  the  number 
of  the  witnesses — iheir  well  known  integrity, 
candour  end  imellisence,  ihst  their  testimonies 
■re  certainly  entitled  10  the  greatest  respect  and 
aredibility,  about  facts,  which  were  obvious  to 
their  Bonses,  and  which  ihey  had  frequent  oppor- 
(uniiieaot  absarving;  and  as  (he  reading  of  these 
— ■■" B  to  the  fflijhful  a  motire 

't"of"Gai. 
iDcreaBcd  fervour  and  fidelity,  y 
0  render  them  put 


gem 


1,  your  humble  1 


t  Ahb.  AncBBr.  Bilt." 


My  second  remark  is,  that  the  miracle 
would  not  be  the   less  true   and   evidei 
though  Archbishop  Marechal  had  denii 
both  the  one  and  the  other ;  bo  that,  without 
disrespect  to  his  memory^  his  opinion  weighs 
nothing  in  Ihe  examination  of  the  evidence. 

In  his  page  II,  this  writer  stales,  that 
"  there  was  room  to  believe  that  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  pubticatiou  of  the  do<;u- 
ments  were  donbilul  whether  to  publish  a 
■tatement  or  noL"  "As  evidence  of  great 
hesitation,  feai  and  oontroveny,  do  less  than 


twice  vras  the  pamphlet  eel  in  tvpe  to  the 
itent  of  t^xr^-Jbur  paget,  anii  as  often 
ippresaed.  This  information  is  from  those 
..'ho,  on  Ht^count  of  their  connexion  with 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  pamphlet,  had 
every  opportunity  of  knowing."  This  state- 
t  is  made  by  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
gives  Qs  no  tangible  wimessee;  yet  I  couki 
scarcely  have  believed  that  it  would  ha»e 
been  BO  distioclly  put  forth  without  some 
nd  for  its  semblance  of  Arath.  The 
Mr.  Matthews  who  prepared  and  pub- 
lished the  doctiments,  assured  me  thai  it 
was  altt^ether  false,  and  aOer  the  most 


writer  was  even  misled. 

In  page  12,  the  writer  states  "  I  have 
no  obiecdon  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Mattinglj's 
cure  has  been  eittaordinary."  "  I  should 
deny  the  disease  to  have  been  a  cancer." 
I  care  not  what  it  will  be  called,  I  only  con- 
lend  that  it  was  a  desperate  and  generally 
reputed  incurable  disease.  I  do  not  give  it 
any  name.  "  I  should  deny  the  cure  to  have 
been  so  sudden  and  so  perfect  as  has  been 
represented.  1  should  be  able  10  point  out 
many  gross  contradictions  in  the  several 
depositions,  and  by  proving  the  real  nature 
of  the  disease  should  show  the  restoration 
to  have  been  much  less  unusual  and  won- 
derful than  has  been  Eupposed."  He  denies 
not  the  restoration,  but  he  denies  that  it  was 
miraculous.  I  have  not  yet  entered  npon 
this  part  of  the  ouestion.  But  previous  to 
tny  doing  so,  I  look  for  his  exhibition  of 
"gross  cont^aiU^^lion8," 

In  page  14,  "he  charges  Mrs.  Mattingly, 
Father  Dubuisson,  and  the  five  ladies  who 
were  present  at  the  time  of  the  miracle, 
with  suppressing  the  fact  of  a  very  conside- 
rable  discharge  of  blood,  kc.,  from  the 
mouth  immediately  before  the  restoration. 
That  such  a  dischaige  did  take  place,  those 
in  the  way  of  iionversing  with  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  days  of  e.^citement  and  wonder, 
perfectly  remember  10  have  heard  asserted 
'  again.     Intimate  friends  of 


heard  of  h  in  the  bouse,  and  from  the  advo- 
cates of  the  tmrade."  To  support  this  serioM 
aDegation,  no  witness  is  produced.  1  have 
examined  closely,  and  been  assured  by  all 
with  whom  I  spoke.  And  they  were  Mis. 
Mattingly  and  her  attendants  at  the  time 
referred  to,  as  well  as  several  of  the  bmilr, 
and  of  the  other  witnesses  who  were  con- 
tinually in  and  near  the  house  at  the  time 
alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  priests,  that  each 
and  every  one  of  the  assertions  contained 
in  the  extract,  is  a  distinct  falaehood.    The 
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effort  which,  he  makes  to  prore  that  they 
tare  admitted  tiiat  an  oidinarj  discbuge  of 
blood  and  matter  took  place,  bv  ewearing 
^U  ihe^  parceiTed  no  extnoroioary  dis- 
chaise,  ifi  a  (niBerable  subterfuge  of  aucb  a 
mind  aa  1  ahaU  not  doscribe.  TIib  vrbole 
pBssage  will  so  perfectly  characterize  the 
piece  thai  1  inwrt  it. 

"  I  chiTge  the  dspontion*  of  tboM,  who  weiv 
prcKnt  It  tbe  lime  of  Ibe  mintle.  willi  ■  yeij 
•utpiciom  warn  of  candoar  in  ibetr  ataiemenls. 
Wby  doMra.  Miuingly.  Falber  Dubai  won,  sod 
tbs  nve  ladies  who  were  preaenL,  eplircly  sb- 
■tam  from  all  mention  of  a  fact  ao  important  to 
Iha  tnilh,  as  (bal  of  a  very  conaiderable  discharge 
of  blood,  &c.,  from  the  moalb,  immediBtely  be- 
krs  I  be  leatorationl  Thai  aucb  a  discharge  did 
take  place,  ihoea  in  the  «ay  of  eotiTOraing  wilh 
Roman  Catbolice,  in  the  daya  of  eidletneni  and 
wonder,  perfeclly  remember  lo  have  heard  aa- 
•erred  over  and  over  af-ain.  Intimala  friends  of 
Mn.  Maliingly  and  oi  iha  prieals  declare  il, 
Tboaa  who  wenl  id  behold  the  wonder,  beard  of 
it  in  Ibe  houae  sod  rrom  the  advocates  of  the 
Miradt.  Why  did  not  the  deponents  include 
ibia  occDrmncel  If  true,  bad  ic  not  such  a 
bearing  upon  the  qnealion  at  issue,  that  candour 
required  its  publication)  If  untrue,  why  have 
they  not  denied  ilt  Undoubtedly  ibey  would 
have  been  glad  to  deny  it,  bad  common  boneatj 
permitted,  for  well  they  were  aware,  that  it 
atood  B«  a  fotniidable  obstacle  in  the  way  ofi  heir 
causa,  and  aa  eoch  was  constantly  enploj^ed  by 
their  oppoaenli.  Bat  perhapa  some  will  say 
they  have  denied  it.  1  say.  on  ibe  contrary, 
they  have  oninlentionally  granted  it.  Does  Mra. 
Mstiingly  declare  there  waa  no  aucb  occurrence  t 
She  aaya  nothing  of  the  kind;  but  only  aaaena, 
in  oppoaiiion  to  the  idea  of  an  aiieai  having 
broken,  that  she  '  perceived  no  breaking  or  dis- 
charge of  any'  atmcesa.  Whether  an  ahaceaa 
broke  or  not,  we  shall  decide  hereafier.  on  heller 
jodgment  than  ihsl  of  the  patient;  but  that  a 
diiAargt  took  place  immediately  before  tbe  ni'ra- 
ett,  Ihii  lady  could  not  deny.  But  do  not  lbs  five 
ladies  who  were  pieaenl  dsnv  (bia  occurrence  r 
On  the  contrary,  they  viriaBlly  acknowledge  it. 
Remark  their  language.  They  declare  that  they 
saw  no  symptom  of  an;  abscess  ;  perceivsd  no 
extraordinary  diacbarge  whatever;  on  the  con- 
irarr,  she  waa  ao  weak  and  low,  that  aha  sp' 
peared  lo  spit  with  grealpain  and  difGculiy,  and 
very  little  at  a  time.'  Thia  may  all  have  been 
true,  and  yet  a  veij  conaiderabls  diacbarge  may 
have  occnrred.  If  not,  why  not  aay  ao;  why 
only  aaaert  that  no  exf  rii»rdtiur3F  one  took  place, 
and  thai  abe  spit  very  little  at  a  time  t  That  an 
arditiary  discharge  occurred,  ia  not  than  denied. 
But  we  are  loM  that  a  '  a  etiptnuiniJtiHg  of  blood' 
was  ordinary.  Bometbing  of  this  sort,  there- 
fore, is  not  denied  to  have  taken  plsce  at  the 
time  of  the  cure.  Now  I  ask  whether  il  was 
not  demanded  by  common  justice,  that  ibis  bcl 
should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  alalementt 
And  yet,  had  il  Dot  been  for  public  remarks 
which  they  thought  it  imponsnt  to  meet,  this 
impoTlanl  particular  would  never  bare  been  even 
alluded  to;  for  in  alltheonguialdepouiionsofihe 
peraons  above  Darned,  il  ia  not  even  once  hinted, 
and  it  ia  only  in  two  aupplementaiT  papers,  an^- 
gnied  bj  the  convetMtion  of  the  people,  that  it 


The  fact  ia,  ibal  when  tbe  won- 
der was  firat  promulgated,  and  every  elTori  waa 
ide  to  represent  the  diseaae  of  Mrs.  Maiiinglj 
as  horrible  and  hopeleas  a  light  as  possible,  it 
was  conalanity  declared  that  such  waa  her  low 
estate  that,  even  at  the  very  moment  of  recovery, 
abe  ibraw  op  an  immanaetiuaAttly  of  blood;  bat 
da,  when  this  fact  csnie  to  be  used  aa 
tnce  against  the  miraculous  character  of 
..  B,  it  waa  auppressed.  A  true  miracle 
challenges  scrutiny;  desires  no  concealment. 
Truth  IB  always  eandid." 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  obvioua.  When 
the  fact  of  the  restoration  was  notariooa  and 
could  not  be  contradicted,  an  effort  was 
made  to  destroy  its  value  as  a  miracle,  l^ 
■toting  that  it  was  morelv  the  natural  process 
of  abscess.  This  not  having  been  antici- 
pated, was  met  by  the  supplementai  affida- 
vits, and  now  the  effort  was  made  to  deetroy 
their  force  by  the  pnny  sophistry  which  wiU 
stoop  to  any  artifice  rather  than  admit  the 
truth.  The  affidavits  deny  any  discha^e 
whatever.  They  desoribe  tae  dimculty  even 
of  spitting,  andone  of  the  sisleis  described  to 
me  the  tianger  of  stron^lation  from  a 
clotted  bloody  spit  resting  m  the  passage  of 
the  throat,  and  the  great  difficulty  ol  its 
removal,  Mrs.  Mattingly  being  alto^lher 
unable  lo  make  any  Qffi>ri  herself  to  aid  for 
that  purpoee. 

But  Moat  Reverend  sir,'the  ungle  &ct  of 
her  receiving  the  holy  Eucharist,  is  abun- 
dant  proof  that  there  was  not  only  no  dis- 
chaige  by  the  mouth,  but  that  there  was  no 
disposition  thereto:  for  if  there  was,  Mr. 
DuDuisson  would  oe  highly  criminal  if  he 
admioistered  this  holy  sacrament. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  "gross  contradio- 
tione."  Tbe  first  is  Mated  to  be  between 
those  who  swore  that  she  was  "  directly,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  restored  to  perfect 
health,"  and  those  n-ho  swore  that  Uie  oc- 
l  take  place  for  "about  five 
aAer  sne  received."  Here 
there  is  no  oontiadiotion,  but  the  most  per- 
fect aOTeement,fof  all  the  testimony  shows, 
that  when  the  priest  gave  her  the  sacrament, 
she  was  unable  to  swallow  it  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  owing  to  the  dry  state  of  her  tongue. 
During  this  time  the  priest  waa  wrapping  up 
his  pix,  and  directly  after  she  swallowed 
the  Eucharist,  she,  m  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  waa  restored.  Nearly  three  pages  are 
occupied  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  contra- 
diction here.  I  would,  for  the  oorreot  state- 
ment, merely  refer  to  pages  17  and  18  of 
thia  examination. 

The  next "  gross  contradiction"  is  between 
the  statements  that  she  was  restored  to  per 
feet  health  without  a  vestige  of  disease,  and 
yet  that  she  was  emaciated  and  had  a  pole 
oounlflnanM.    The  efitnt  for  thia  does  not 
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extend  beyond  a  pase,  and  the  writer  en- 
deavoTB  to  confound  health  and  corpulency, 
between  which  (here  is  an  obvious  distinc' 
tion.  Thia  closes  his  efforts  at  establishing 
contradictions. 

He  next,  in  page  19,  adv^tsto  EUBpiciom 
circumstances. 

The  first  is,  that  although  a  miracle  wat 
expected  by  thoee  in  the  secret,  yet  very 
few  Papists  were  apprised  of  it;"  and  be- 
sides iha  tesiimony  of  the  Romish  eye-wit- 
nesses, some  Protestants  should  hare  been 
called;"  "some  intelligent  FroteKtants,  a 
dergynum  or  tvjo;  eime  persons  not  eB£ily 
duped  in  such  matters."  "  Not  only  were 
the  eye-witnesses  confined  to  a  few  Romish 
ladies  besides  the  otTiciating  priest,  bat  we 
remark  a  most  suspicious  absence  of  cer- 
tain persons/  who,  on  the  supposition  of 
their  anticipating  a  miracle,  most  certainly 
ought  to  have  been  there."  He  then,  in 
just  such  unmannerly  langoage  as  the  above, 
enumerates  Father  Kohlmann,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, and  the  brothers  of  the  lady,  as  well 
as  her  physicians.  In  the  course  of  his 
amplification,  he  bestows  upon  all  of  them, 
except  the  physicians,  the  low  abuse  of  his 
vulgar  sneers.  Before  I  proceed  to  observe 
upon  what  might  be  considered  semblance 
01  argument  in  Ihe  above,  I  shall  take  the 
opportunity  of  remarking  upon  the  total  ab- 
sence of  good  manners,  which  characterizes 
this  and  similar  proiiuctions.  Upon  the 
members  of  the  great  church  of  Christen- 
dom— of  that  church  which  has  given  to  the 
WQrld  some  of  its  greatest  luminaries  and 
best  benefactors,  and  which  has  always 
comprehended  in  its  fold  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  (he  literature  and  civilization  of 
ev«ry  age  for  fourteen  or  fifteen,  perhaps 
I  might  safely  say,  the  last  sixteen  cen- 
luiies — they  eenerally  bestow  the  most 
insulting  appellations  of  a  vulgar  nomencla- 
ture, specially  made  for  the  purpose  by 
themselves,  and  yet  they  claim  to  be  gen- 
tlemen, and  in  most  other  cases,  they  de- 
serve the  character  which  they  here  forfeit. 
They  arrogate  to  themselves  a  superior  de- 
gree of  intellect  and  information,  as  in  this 
passage  the  writer  gives  us  "  intelligent 
Protestants."  with  his  " cfcrsyman  or  tu^o" 
in  italics;  when,  in  truth,  after  very  exten- 
sive opportunities  and  much  close  observa- 
tion, 1  am  very  far  from  allowing  the  extra- 
ordinary pretensions  of  tho*  gentlemen  to 
any  superiority  of  either  intellect  or  infor- 
mation. As  a  body,  (hey  now  have,  and. 
have  hud  amongst  them,  like  all  other 
bodies,  men  of  talents  and  erudition;  so 
have  other  societies;  so  have  lawyers^  phy- 
sicians, and  so  perhaps  have  the  religious 
teachers  of  other  Protestant  denominations, 


besides  those  from  whom  this 
has  proceeded  on  this  and  on  several  other 
occasions.  Perhaps.  Most  Reverend  sir,  we 
need  not  go  outsiae  our  own  province  to 
find  men  in  our  own  cleigr,  who  shrink 
from  public  observation,  to  whom  we  could, 
without  hesitation,  commit  the  credit  of  our 
literary  or  religious  information,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  coryphsi  of  (his  over-confi- 
dent sect,  1  know  five  or  nx  humbla 
priests,  whose  names  ate  scarcely  whis- 
pered outside  the  preiiincts  in  which  thev 
move,  for  whose  philosophical,  historical, 
theological,  and  critical  knowledge,  I  have 
more  respect  than  for  •  •  •  •.  A  more 
modest  tone  would  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  Christian  character,  which  those  gentle- 

I  come  to  remark  upon  the  argument.  It 
assumes  what  is  not  the  fact,  that  a  miracle 
was  looked  for  with  certainty;  and  the  un- 
tiulh  of  this  assumption  destroys  all  that 
would  legitimately  follow  from  its  truth. 
We  teach  that  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  a  new  revela- 
tion or  mode  of  church  government,  God's 
special  commission  is  required,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  person  claiming  to  create 
a  new  religion,  or  to  reform  against  the  will 
ot  its  ordinary  governors,  that  which  pre- 
viously existed,  ought  to  prove  hie  commis- 
sion by  miracles;  but  this  religion  ot  refor- 
mation having  been  thus  lawfully  esta- 
blished, it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  bare 
recourse  to  the  special  proof  required  in  an 
extraordinary  case,  though  miracles  mi"ht 
be  thereafter  occasionally  wrought  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  the  evidence  of  tnitli 
to  those  uoder  its  influence,  and  for  other 
wise  and  salutary  ends.  But  though^  in  this 
first  case,  it  would  be  fitting  that  the  very 
enemies  of  truth  should  be  present,  it  is  not 
of  such  necessity  in  the  latter  case.  Be* 
sides,  these  latter  miracles  are  not  promised 
specially  to  be  performed,  at  particular 
times  and  on  designated  occasions;  bnl 
generally  to  be  performed  from  lime  to 
time,  and  only  occasionally,  as  might  seen 
proper  to  the  Creator,  and  not  to  the  crea- 
ture. When  performed,  their  evidence  is 
perfect^  but  no  person  can,  without  special 
revelation,  or  gin  of  prophecy,  foretell  with 
certainty,  when  one  will  occur,  though  fre- 
quently from  a  concurrence  of  cirrum- 
s(aiices,  a  firm  hope,  and  a  lively  expecta- 
tion may  be  lawfully  and  piously  indulged; 
yet  it  would  be  a  criminal  ra.shness  to  sav, 
or  to  promise  with  certainty  that  it  will  titie 
place  ■  and,  except  the  gift  of  prophecy  was 
manifest,  it  would  be  folly  to  look  fur  this 
result  OS  certainly  to  follow. 

There  was  indeed,  in  this  case,  a  hope 
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and  expectation  that  God  would  miracn- 
iouely  iDterfeie,  but  there  was  no  certainly ; 
and  this  distinctiol],  so  familiar  to  ub,  and 
K>  oonsonant  to  common  senae  and  to  the 
experience  of  centuries,  not  only  in  the 
Christian  chnich,  but  previouely  in  the  true 
church  of  Israel,  is  destroyed  by  the  sophiet 
who  aaanmes  what  is  not  a  fact,  that  there 
existed  a  certain  and  positive  foreknowledge 
of  the  event.  Hence,  hia  remarks  fall  with 
his  Buppotuiion.  He  would  destroy  the , 
miracle,  Decause  we  do  not  assert  thai  there 
was  prophecy  also. 

He  quotes  Father  KoMmann's  exptesaions 
to  MiB.  Mattinely,  that  the  worse  she  felt, 
the  better;  for  the  restomtion  would  be  more 
eeitain,  to  show  that  the  certain  and  posi- 
ti»e  foreknowledge  existed,  or  was  pre- 
tended to  have  been  in  existence.  The 
words  only  show  strong  faith  in  God,  and 
great  hope  on  the  part  of  Father  Kohlmann. 
Mr.  Matthews  informed  me.  that  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  March,  ne  firmly  ex- 
pected that  Mrs.  Mattingly  would  be  re- 
Kored:  but  certainly  this  firm  expectation 
is  far  from  the  gift  of  prophecy.  He  staled 
to  me,  that  bis  reason  for  this  expectation, 
waetheperfectresignalionof  Hrs.Mattingl^ 
to  the  wiU  of  God,  and  the  comalele  sacri- 
fice of  herself  and  of  her  own  will.  Whilst 
he  found  in  some  others,  who  prayed  also 
for  Testoratjon,  an  anxiety  arising  from  mere 
human  motives.  Hence  he  told  Mr.  Du- 
buisaon  on  that  night,  at  Iheir  parting,  his 
hope  that  this  lady  would  be  restored;  but 
that  he  had  not  the  same  expectation  in  any 
of  the  other  coses;  and  that  when  Mr.  D. 
called  on  him  after  the  restoration,  before 


for  the  tidings,  which,  however,  pTO< 

in  him  sensations  that  he  could  not  de- 

The  object,  however,  of  the  pamphleteer, 
was  evidently  to  insinuata  ital  there  was 
some  collusion  between  those  who  were  tn 
thf  *ecrtl,  as  he  prints  it  in  italics.  Let  the 
evidence  itself  and  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual witnesses  answer  this.  Let  it  be 
answered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Washington. 
Let  it  be  tested  by  the  state  in  which  the 
lady  wae  seen  by  Protestajita  and  Catholics, 
just  previously  to  diat  night,  and  imme- 
dialeiy  on  the  next  day. 

The  "  next  suspicioua  circnm stance,"  is 
a  chaT^  made  upon  the  priests  for  not  hav- 
ing her  cured  sooner,  and  for  manifesting 
'.'a  most  criminal  and  inhuman  indifference 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mattingly,  or  of  a  most 
heretical  scepticism  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
Hohenlobe's  prayers,"  and  concludes  by 
Matins  his  "belief  that  all  the  application 
lo  Hooenlohe  has  been,  on  their  ^rts,  no- 


thing in  the  world  but  a  farce."  As  this  is 
but  buffoonery,  and  not  argument,  I  leave  it 
unexamined. 

The  next  argument  is,  that  although  the 
same  means  were  used  for  others,  Ihey  were 
not  restored;  "like  a  child  shooting  into  a 
tlock  at  random,  and  killing  one  biro."  The 
paragraph  contains  a  variety  of  other  similar 
illustrations,  but  no  more  argument.  This 
also  rests  upon  a  falsa  a«sumplion,  viz.  that 
there  was  an  infallibly  miraculous  influence 
□r  ethcacy  in  those  means.  We  uniformly 
assert  the  miracle  to  have  been  wrought  by 
God,  who  promised,  occasionally,  but  not 
uniformly,  lo  give  this  manifestation  of  his 
power,  and  presence,  and  pmteclion.  We 
may  say,  in  the  words  of  PaJey,  "If  it  be 
anxwered  that  when  we  ascribe  the  cure  of 
the  palsy  to  a  touch,  of  bhndness  to  tfa6 
anointing  of  the  eyes  with  clay,  or  the  rais- 
ing of  the  dead  to  a  word,  we  lay  ourselves 
open  to  this  imputation,  we  reply,  we  as- 
cribe no  such  effects  to  such  oaneea.  We 
peireive  no  virtue  or  energy  in  these  things, 
more  than  in  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 
They  are  merely  signs  to  connect  the  mira- 
cle with  its  end.  The  effect  we  ascribe 
simply  to  the  volition  of  the  Deity,  of  whose 
existence  and  power,  not  to  say  of  whose 
presence  and  agency,  we  have  previous  and 
independent  proof." 

We  merely  say,  that  if,  in  this  instance, 
the  factR  be  truly  stated,  there  was  a  mim- 
cle,  which,  if  wrought  at  all,  must  have 

tir.ll 


neither  stale  that  there  i 
other  miracles,  nor  do  we  either  assert  or 
admit  that,  to  sustain  the  troth  of  those  state- 
ments, it  was  necessary  that  other  miracles 
should  have  been  wrought.  Had  there  been 
several,  each  should  have  rested  on  its  own 
merits  singly. 

The  next  objection  ia,  that  the  miracle 
was  not  wrought  at  the  exact  hour  that  it 
was  expected,  and  by  appointment,  ought 
to  have  occurred;  for,  according  lo  the 
priests,  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
not  fifteen  minutes  past  four,  ought  to  have 
been  the  hour.  I  would  merely  ask,  whe- 
ther if  a  person  does  not  perform  an  act 
until  an  hour  afier  he  had  previously  deter- 
mined upon  its  performance,  it  would  be 
true  to  assert  that  he  had  not  performed  it! 
In  this  case  it  was  performed  as  soon  as  she 
had  swallowed  the  sacrament.  As  it  is 
sought  to  establish  that  there  existed  a  dif- 
ference, it  might  be  aa  well  to  see  the 
grounds.  The  writer  asserts  that  the  mira- 
cle was  expected  lo  take  rdace  the  moment 
the  Prince  Hobeolehe,  in  Bambeig,  Europe, 
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preyed  for  thow  out  of  Europe,  which  was 

at  nine  o^clock,  a.  m.,  coiresponding,  ac- 
cording tu  the  priesla,  1o  thrte,  a.  m.,  ia 
Washington.  But  the  lady's  re^loratioD,  ac- 
cording to  the  watch  of  the  officiating  ptieet, 
waaaottUlJ^eenmintiUtt^ierJbta:"  "There 
was  no  coincidence."  "there  waa  not  the 
amalleBt  connexion,''  "  a  miss  is  as  good  as 
a  mile  in  these  matters."  1  do  itoi  now 
contend  that  the  njiracle  occurred  by  reason 
of  the  prayers  of  any  one.  I  merely  con- 
tend that  it  did  take  place.  I  do  not  place 
the  tniractilnua  nature  of  the  occurrence  in 
any  coincidence  of  either  time  or  facta,  but 
in  the  Budden  restoration  and  the  perfect 
restoration.  This  objection  admits  both, 
and  therefore  leaves  all  that  I  contend  for 
untouched.  However,  it  might  be  as  well 
that  I  should  here  dispose  altogether  of.  the 
assertions  it  contains.  There  is  a  miarepre- 
eentation  of  the  time  and  of  the  other  cir- 
comstances.  The  time  was  not  eaid  to  be 
exactly  tkTtt  o'clock,  as  the  writer  asserts. 
The  words  are,  "  ao  that  here,  three  o'clock 
after  midnightit about  the  eorretponiUnghoai 
"o  nine  in  the  morning,  at  Bamberg,  where 


difference  in  lon^tade,  he  tvould  find  not 
only  miles,  but  decrees,  wanting  lo  ^ve  the 
word  about  the  latitude  of  at  least  iilleeii  or 
twenty  minutes.  He  would  also  recollect, 
that  a  Mase  begun  at  nine  o'clock,  is  not 
terminated  until  half-past  nine:  and  he 
ought  to  know  that  in  all  auch  calculations, 
it  is  usual  to  allow  something  for  the  dif- 
ference of  watches,  not  to  speak  of  those 
occasional  accidents  which  may  cause  a 
delay  in  the  acte  of  the  most  punctual  per- 
sons. When  all  these  are  added  logetner, 
the  apparent  difference  of  time  vanishes  to 
a  point.  But  there  were  other  conditions, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  amongst 
those  that  were  etstnliai,  was,  "the  recep- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,"  (32.)  Now  all  the 
witnesses  who  were  present,  testify,  that  as 
eoon  as  she  swallowed  tnis  sacrament, 
which  ia,  1  need  scarcely  remark  tn  you, 
ettenlial  lo  U>  reteption,  the  was  instantly,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  restored.  Thus,  to 
use  his  own  vulgar  expressions,  there  was 
neither  "  a  mile,"  nor  "  a  miss." 

The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph^  in  page 
2S,  is  far  more  reprehensible,  for  it  asserts 
several  distinct  untruths,  which  would  not, 
even  if  true  statements,  affect  the  evidence. 
He  asserts  that  it  "  plainly  appears  from  the 
documents,  that  at  the  time  of  the  change 
in  the  disease,  the    officiating  prisat  had 

Even  up  whatever  expectation  of  success 
ihad^tiTstentertained."  Mis. Mattinely, 
"  whatever  may  have  been  her  laith  beiote 


the  anival  of  the  appointed  hour,  had  now 
Buneodwed  every  hope,  and  was  waitinK 
the  hour  of  dissolution."  Upon  this,  I  diail 
remark  what  1  learned  ^om  herself,  as  to 
her  aentimenlB,  and  they  correBpond  es> 
actly  with  the  words  in  her  depositione,  but 
whose  meaning  it  is  attempted  to  distort  in 
this  and  in  the  next  poragreph.  This  good 
lady  had   perfect   and   lively  faith  in   the 

Cower  and  goodness  of  God,  and  knew  that 
e  was  able  in  an  instant  to  restore  her  if 
he  pleased,  but  knowing  that  ^e  had  no 
claim  upon  him  to  demand  his  positive  in- 
lervention  to  suspend  the  laws  of  natnre, 
and  knowing  that  ahe  was  naturally  hasten- 
ing to  an  iramediale  death,  she  made  an 
act  of  perfect  resignation  to  his  holy  will, 
looking  with  indifference  upon  life  and 
death,  determined  aa  far  as  idie  was  able, 
to  serve  him  in  either ;  and  thus  she  calmly 
awaited  either  repose  or  resuscitatian.  She 
never,  at  any  moment,  dared  to  look  with 
certainty  to  hie  miraculous  interference, 
though  site  believed  fhrmiy  in  his  power 
and  liis  mercy.  Thus,  to  the  moroenl  of 
her  restoration,  her  sentiments  warn  on- 
chaoKed,  and  "  at  the  moment  of  receiTiiig 
the  blessed  sacrament,  she  felt  eo  extremely 
ill,  that  believing  the  bme  anivBd  when  she 
must  either  die,  or  through  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God  be  restored  to  health,  she 
made  ibla  mental  prayer  or  aspiration, 
"  Lord  Jesus !  thy  holy  will  be  done."  His 
next  falsehood  is  that  "  she  said  at  fonr 
o'clock  what  is  not  in  the  pamphlet,  but 
was  industriously  ciroulated  soon  after  the 
event,  in  proof  of  the  extremity  of  her  ill- 
neas,  that  she  was  not  to  be  restored,  be- 
cause 100  unworthy."  For  this  assertion 
be  brings  no  witaesees;  and  1  have  full 
evidence  that  she  never  ufed  the  expiwb 
sion,  and  I  have  as  much  as  the  case  will 
admit  of,  that  it  never  was  circulated  by 
any  of  her  friends.  The  next  falsehood  is. 
that  Mr.  Dubuiseon  "seeing  the  caae  so 
hopeless,  prgnra  to  rdin  in  diaappoint- 
menl."  So  far  from  this  being  true,  it  i* 
clear,  from  hia  own  affidavit^  and  from  the 
short  lapse  of  time  which  mtervened  be- 
tween his  giving  the  sacrament  and  her 
swallowing  it,  and  being  restored  to  perfect 
health,  that  he  had  not  tuUy  concluded  that 

Erescribed  ceremonial,  when  she  declai«d 
erself  well,  for  the  pix  with  the  sacrament 
bad  not  been  yet  removed  from  the 
table.C32) 

The  next  paragt^h  is  one  of  thoee  eflbfta 
which  I  ^all  not  characterize,  but  whicli 
we  are  frequently  doomed  to  witness:  an 
attempt  lo  prove  that  a  fact  which  has  oc- 
cunea,  was  imposaible.  It  argues  the  im- 
pOMibiUty  of  her  having  been  cured,  apoa 
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th«  asaumption  thai  the  lady  had  uol  the  i 
proper  &itn.  In  this,  perhaps,  the  wrilei  | 
naa  a  better  excuse  than  cau  be  offered  for 
bis  former  dishonesty.  Perhaps,  hke  man^ 
OtbefB,  he  mistimes  presumption  far  faith. 

1  have  now  disposed  of  his  cbarges  of 
CDOtradiction  and  auspicioa,  and  believe  it 
ia  very  evident  thai  my  former  conclusion 
is  unshaken.  It  reniaine  to  be  examined 
whether  this  sudden  and  perfect  realoration 
was  miraculous. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  stales  in  page  30,  "  It  is  a 
maxim  with  i^zard  to  miracles,  lh»t  no  eSect 
is  to  be  considered  miraculous,  which  ad- 
mits of  explanation  upon  natural  principle^.'' 
Of  course,  I  will  impLcitly  subt^ribe  to  thit 
maxim,  and  it  was  therefore  that  I  applied 
to  the  respectable  body  of  our  physicians 

Slanalion,  upon  natural  principles, 
,  that  if  it  could  be  at  all  given, 
I  should  get  it  from  them.  I  have  not  ob- 
tained any  snch  explanation,  and  several 
individual  members  of  the  faculty  have  re- 
peatedly assured  me,  that  it  could  not  be 
given.  The  pamphleteer,  however,  under- 
takes, in  page  2G,  to  show,  that  the  lady's 
complainl  was  not  a  cancer.  Upon  this,  I 
^all  not  give  a  line,  as  1  do  not  took  upqn 
it  as  affecting  tlie  case,  to  say  what  it  was 
not.  In  page  28,  he  acknowledges  that  his 
proof  that  it  w 

He  then  undertakes  to  prove  that  Hie  lady 
"  was  affected  with  an  abscess."  "  Throw 
this  pamphlet,  (the  documents  from  1  to  33) 
into  the  hands  of  a  scientific  physician ;  let 
it  tell  its  own  story,  and  you  will  not  find 
an  individual,  who,  connecting  the  progress 
of  the  disease  with  the  event,  will  not  pro- 
nounce it  an  abscess." 

"I  bivG  cODverud  wilb  live 
upon  ihia  Bubjecl.  four  in  [his  di 
at  ■  dialince.  ill  of  whom,  aher 
1.  of  Ihe  p 


Soviolenl  wm  this  ptroiysm  of 

— o— e. Taiher  Dubuiaaon  laja  be  was 

nfraid  '  shs  might  be  prevenled  rram  receiving 
Dm  ID  union.'  Now,  nmfaiiig  wu  mors  liksljp 
hail  ihai  [hJB  paroiyam  of  ber  cough,  in  union 
viih  ihe  eicLiemepT  in  which  she  fa sd  been,  from 
he  eipectBiion  ofa  miracle,  and  ihe  eicilemaul 
he  iben  idubL  have  been  in  from  diasppcinlmenl, 
,nd  that  also,  necesaarily  produced  by  all  th* 

nunX? ahould'have  a'flec'led^heVfnrae'  M  p^wl 
irfuily  ai  lo  occuaion  ibe  diacharge  of  [he  abacais 

IE  of  an  abeceai.     Now  let  it 


if  Ihe  cm 
abaceat.     The  i 


11  of  [l 


pamphlel  wag  put  inio  the  hinda  of 

pbyaician  ai  a  dialanca,  who,  alier  perueing  ihe 

aymproma,  decided  ai  once  ihal ' "    ■" 

in  the  left  In  he  of  the  liver;  n 
•BniB  time,  thai  he  had  known 

a.  jual  as  remarkable,  in  the  cou rue  of  Ilia 


IBsympiomaof 
medialely  be<oi 


ecollected.  thai  To 
bef,  it  waa  ai 


xbei 


11  the  hou 


I  of  the 


lady,  thai  a  veryCDpioua  diacharga  of  blood  from 
hei  mouth  occurred  ioimediately  prior  to  the 
iaaue;  lei  it  also  be  tecollecied,  that  iboughaame 
depotienla,  in  order  to  rid  the  mailer  of  the  ab- 
eceis,  exert  ihemBelvca  (o  abow  ihal  no  exlra- 
ordinary  diechsige  of  blood  was  perceived,  and 
ifadugb  Mrs.  M.  aaerts  [hat  she  apil  wilb  una- 
■ual  difficulty,  and  in  quanlinea  unusually  small 
ibat  night,  it  i>  yel  not  denied  that  an  effasion  of 
blood  tiom  the  moulh,  did  actually  take  place, 
and  thai  in  a  considerable  quantity,  juat  before 
the  event:  aiid  mclhinka  it  cannot  be  doubled 
by  anyone  the  least  intelligent  on  such  subjecis, 
that  the  simple  explanation  of  (he  whole  affair, 
is  fonnd  in  (he  fortunate  and  very  seaaonable 

are  found  in  aimoai  e 

journale.  What  phyaici 

continued  practice,  baa  not  been  favoured  with 
miraclea  as  marvel loua  T 

"But  that  which  has  seemed  unaccounlable 
lo  many,  ia  thai  the  patient's  alrengib  afaould  so 
soon  have  been  recovered.  The  explanation  of 
thia  ia  simple.  After  allowing  for  ihe  great  ei- 
agg;eralionB  already  delected  ;  as  id  the  audden- 
iieas  and  perfection  of  the  cure  ;  nolbing  remains 
beenec^uBlled  in  casoaof  ihia 


dieease.    After 
obslTuction,  praasnre  i 
patient  is  at  once  aen 


absceaa,  all  * 
id  pam  are  retisTed  ;  the 
ible  of  a  malerial  allera- 
beinj  eiliipaled, 


n  pracii 


of  01 


we  readily  account  for  the  torpor  of  ihi 
to  the  tumour.  We  easily  account,  also,  for  the 
nature  of  the  cure.  The  aimple  fact  is,  thai  jual 
before  ihe  change  in  ihe  lady's  feelings,  ihii 
■bacess  broke.  The  circumeiancea  were  ei- 
■city  calculated  to  produce  thia  effect  j  for  we 
■re  10 Id  in  ihe  fifth  depoaiiion.  that  juat  before 
it  look  place,  the  patient  was  aeiied  with  '  ■  vio- 

priest  caused  a 


the  limba,  which  before  Bympalbiied  with  ihe 


lerbapB  had  e:  . 

., :ripiiun  of  ihe  case  of  Mrs.  Ma|. 

We  want  noihing  iharefore  oui  of  the 
n  bialoryof  abacesa.  loaceounl  for  all  the 


minuteaafie 

the  rupiurolo  arise  fro 

m  bad.  and 

ga  aboul  her 

paralleled; 

and  ihai  ah 

"To'^id' endure  so  muc 

h  fatigue  as 

her  public 

ihibition  for  some    tim 

sil^  eiplained  by  the  s 
larily  produced  from  th 

mem  neeesi 

idea  that 

ahe  was  the  subieet  of  miraeMltui 

power,  and 

from  the  gai 

t  and  wonder  and  fuse,  of  the  crowds 

coming  lob 

hold  her.    Thus  it  see 

ma  ihat  aU 

thia  afionia 

ins  eieninnof  miracul 

us  power; 

Ihia  TtnTTtctum.  >■  Mr.  Koblmann 

calls  it,  m, 
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Ikr  from  ■  dcTii 


in  from  the  known  lawgofna- 
lure — IS,  to  any  the  nioai  of  it,  bal  a  remarksbte 
emmple  of  iha  ordinary  coarse  of  ihoso  laws. 
Did  wB  chooM  TO  PQB&  itiii  mailer  u  far  ■■ 
would  be  prsclicabla.  il  might  be  shown  wiihoat 
much  difficult)',  thai  almosi  ihe  whole  of  the  ex- 
rraordinary  character  of  this  affair  arisea  not  from 
anything  singular  or  strange  in  the  connexion 
between  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  of  ite  cure, 
for  Ihat  cotineiion  is  nalursl  and  evident;  bm 
rather  from  the  fact  that  a  disease  like  thai  of 
Mrs.  Matlingly  in  all  the  extremily  of  its  sjrmp- 
lorae,  Uk  not  auflicienlly  common  to  make  ila 
nllnral  cure  a  matter  of  ordinary  observation. 
Hence  ii  i%  ihai  to  physicians  acquainied  with 
the  records  of  disease,  and  eilensively  obaervani 
af  its  forms  and  changea,  lo  whom  an  effect 
which  lo  others  would  seemeifrsordinary  is  but 
a  companion  of  eimilar  eflecie  with  which  medi- 
cal tradition  has  furniehad  them;  Ibe  event  in 
question  ie  a  cause  of  no  astoniehmpnl.  except 
inal.  byso  many  peraone,  it  should  for  a  moment 
be  Bupposed  either  miraculDus  or  unaccount- 
able.''^ 

I  have  preferred  giving  the  entire  of  the 
BtBUmeat  in  the  words  of  the  writer  him- 
Belf.  In  pa^e  26,  writing  of  Mi»e  Fitzge- 
ntd'e  aeaeition  "that  a  physician  who  had 
examined  Mra.  Mattingly,  declared  eeverai 
times  in  her  presence,  tliat  her  mBladv  was, 
'  1  his  opinion,  an  internal  cancer,"  ne  re- 
Here  we  might  justly  require  the 


apit.     ll 


opinion,  an  internal 

^"HBrewfl  might  Justly 

name  of  that  physician,  for  the  purpose  of 
confronting  him  with  the  deponent;  and  we 
might  Bhow  that  the  concealment  of  his 
name  in  such  a  caAe  ss  this,  would  well  ex- 
cuse the  rejection  of  the  deponent's  testi- 
mony." The  writer  cannot  object  to  the 
use  of  his  own  principle  against  himeelf, 
and  especially  as  we  have  in  his  case,  only 
an  invisible  witness  lo  the  opinions  of  un- 
*  known  physicians.  I  have  put  the  docu- 
menlE  into  the  hands  of  several  physicians, 
and  each  of  them  told  me,  after  their  peru- 
sal, that  no  physician  who  had  any  regard 
.Coil  his  character,  woidd  avow  himself  a? 
;holi3bg  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  cafe  of 
.abscesB,  and  thai  the  whole  history  of  roedi- 
.ijiae  did  not  furnish  a  case  which  hore  aiiy 
.analog  to  this,  and  that  it  was  totally  inex- 
plicable upon  any  principle  of  medical 
reosoniog.  I  ehaU  make  a  few  remarks 
upoa  the  falsehoods  contained  in  the  above 
. extract,  before  I  proceed  lo  give  an  outline 
.of  the  medical  reasoning,  as  &i  as  I  inay 
presumre  to  attempt  it 

•Il  is  slated  that  the  lady  was  excited  from 
the  expectation,  disappointment,  and  cere-- 
.  mony.  Her  own  affidavit  informs  us  (Sup. 
to  No.  ,1),  ''  I  calmly,  and  without  agitation 
,  of  mind,  awaited."  I  have  shown  oefore, 
that  there  was  no  disappointment.  It  is  al- 
together untrue,  that  "  ior  several  days  sub- 
sequent to  the  relief,  it  was  assenea  at  the 
.hous»of  the  lady,  that  a  very  copious  dis- 


charge of  blood  fiom  her  mouth  occnired, 
imineitiately  prior  to  the  issue."  It  is  un- 
true, that  "it  IS  riot  denied  that  an  eflbsioa 
of  blood  from  the  mouth  did  actually  take 
place,  and  in  a  considerable  quantity,  just 
before  the  event-"  for  Mrs.  Mattingly  de- 
nies it  in  hei  affidavit  (Sup.  to  No.  I)  in 
these  words,  "  such,  indeed,  was  my  ex- 
hausted and  debilitated  state,  that  it  was 
with  great  difGculty  I  could  spit  at  all 
during  the  night, — and  what  T  did  epit  was 
in  smaller  quantity  than  usufl:"  and  by 
this  she  distinctly  and  repeatedly  assured 
me  she  intended  to  convey  a  knowledge  of 
what  was  the  &ct,  that  the  only  diachaiss 
which  took  place  was  what  sfie 
denied  by  the  five  ladies  who 
(No.  6)  in  contradiction  to  the 
.   ,. .  .  in  the  house  of  the  lady,  or  by 

her  friends,  but  by  thoso  who  opposed  her 
friends  by  falsely  asserting  thai  there  was 
an  extraordinary  discharge  of  blood,  "  that 
they  perceived  no  extraotdinarv  disc&aig« 
whatever;"  and  it  could  not  nave  taken 
place  without  their  observation ;  also,  it  is 
contradicted  by  their  description  of  the  en- 
lire  discharge  during  the  whole  nigbt,  "  that 
she  appeared  to  spit  with  gieal  pain  and 
difficulty,  and  very  little  at  a  lime." 

Upon  this  view  I  might  rest  the  case,  be- 
cause the  grounds  for  the  assertion  of  ab- 
scess are  hereby  removed.  But  I  go  farther, 
and  say,  that  we  have  iho  distinct  swearing 
of  Mrs.  Mattingly  heteelf,  in  contradictioD 
to  the  "  enoueoua  opinion"  of  sevetal  of 
her  viMters.  who  "asked  her  if  her  core 
was  not  effected  by  the  breaking  of  an 
abscess  in  her  side,  and  a  copious  dis- 
charge from  ilT"  It  could  not  haveoccnned 
without  her  perception  of  il,  and  she  swean 
lhat  she  had  no  such  perception.  Il  ia  con- 
tradicted by  the  other  five  ladies,  who 
swear,  "lhat  some  persons  have  allribuled 
her  cure  to  the  breaking  of  an  abscess,  and 
the  copious  discharge  of  its  conteats:" 
they  "therefore  solemnly  declare  that  no 
sucn  occurrence  took  place  in  Mis.  Mal- 
lingly's  regard."  1  shall  not  waste  raoie 
time  or  paper  wilh  a  remark  upoa  the 
writer's  extraordinary  assertion  in  contis^ 
diction  to  this  testimony. 

"  We  now  aaaert  that  ihe  hidy  wee  sSlicied 
with  an  abscess.  To  be  sure  she  says  ebe  had 
no  knowledge  a(  any  absceaa  in  ber  aide,  and 
'of  couree,  percEiied  no  breaking  or  diicbar^ 
of  any.'  This,  we  doubt  not,  it  true.  aDd  sill 
there  may  have  beea  an  abscess  and  iiK  dm- 
charge.  All  iha  symploms  may  have  eiieied, 
and  itae  patient .  not  very  skilful  in  medicine  pr<>. 
babtv,  mav  have  been  ignorant  of  the  diseaee  id 
which  they  belonged.  The  same  mBY  be  said 
relative  to  the  hre  ladies  who  depose  thai  ibry 
'■aw  no   symptom  of  any  abacem.'      TbeM 
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He  f^ys,  that  "  an  eminent  physician  de- 
cided at  once,  that  it  'was  an  abscess  in  the 
let)  lobe  of  the  liTer," 

I  am  but  pooriy  skilled  in  medicine,  vet. 
fram  the  conversatiDnB  which  T  have  bad 
on  this  subject  with  several  medical  men,  I 
shall  underlBlie  to  show  that  it  was  not. 

The  lelt  lobe  of  the  liver  is  under  the 
diaphragm ;  in  a  healthy  subject,  it  stands 
veiy  little  beyond  the  centre  of  the  body, 
towards  the  left  mde ;  in  a  disordered  and 
swoln  state  of  the  lobe  it  might  extend  far- 
ther. T  shall  now  admit  whatever  extent 
the  reader  might  please,  stiU  this  lobe  must 
continue  under  the  diaphragm ;  the  first  at- 
tack of  this  lady  was  above  the  diaphmgm. 
All  the  docamontB  show  that  the  pain  con- 
centrated to  a  spot  upon  the  lei)  breast: 
and  that  in  that  spot  there  was  found  a 
lump  from  which  that  pain  radiated.  The 
several  members  of  her  family,  together 
with  Drs.  Jones  and  M'Williams,  support 
her  own  statement  to  this  effect, — and  the 
physicians  gave  it  as, their  opinion,  that  "it 
partook  of  a  schiirous  character;"  that 
''  although  it  was  not  a  cancer  at  that  time, 
^et  it  nould  be  safe  and  advisable  to  have 
it  extirpated,  aa  in  time  it  might  become 
one."  Thoa,  the  commencement  of  the 
disorder,  was  not  under,  bnt  was  over  the 
diaphragm;  not  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
hut  "  in  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the 
left  mamma,"  having  the  pectoral  muscles, 
the  ribs,  the  pleura,  and  portions  of  ibe 
lungs,  t(^;ether  with  the  pericardium  and 
diaphragm  intervening  between  the  spot  of 
the  tumour  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
The  liver  might  be  diseased,  and  heated, 
and  yet  this  tumour  and  its  consequence 
would  remain.  There  is  no  conneiion, 
save  that  of  general  sympathy,  between  the 
two  species  of  disorder.  We  nave  no  procHT 
whatever  that  the  liver  was  diseased,  but 
we  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  disease  originated  in  the  mamma, 
and   B.vhibiled  itself  in  such  a  tumour  as 


The  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  then,  in  order 
to  evade  one  miractOj  calls  upon  ns  to  ad- 
mit two;  for  he  rei^uires  us  to  admit  two 
phj'sical  impossibilities,  against  positive 
evidence  of  facts  which  contradict  his  snp- 
position.  First,  he  requires  as  to  believe 
that  a  tumour  in  the  mamma,  hard,  and  of 
the  shape  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  was  the  conse- 
(jnence  of  a  disease  in  the  left  tobe  of  the 
liver,  though  we  have  no  testimony  of  any 
each  disease.    Secondly,  that  an  abscese  of 


the  liver  was  discharged  withoat  any  con* 
sciouaness  of  its  discharfte  by  the  patient  or 
her  allendanls,  though  she  was  awake  and 
they  were  vigilant;  but  the  reason  given  in 
the  pamphlet  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
"These  ladies,  I  presume,  never  closely 
studied  the  diseases  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable."  A  discharse  of  blood  and 
matter  was  a  symptom  whicn  they  had  fre- 
□uenily  witnessed  before,  and  testified  in 
tnis  lady's  case ;  and  I  am  not  awate  of  ite 
requiring  any  medical  skill' to  observe  and 
10  testify  such  a  symptom. 

Upon  this  simple  view  of  fads,  it  is  very 
evident  that  her  disease  was  not  in  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  and  fijither,  that  she  was 
not  cured  by  what  the  writer  calls  "the 
breaking  of  an  abscess ;"  for  the  testimony 
contradicts  the  occurrence  of  any  dischaiga 
on  that  night,  save  the  very  small  quantity 
which  she  spat. 

I  now  proceed  to  farther  proof  that  there 
was  no  abscess.  The  contents  discharged 
from  an  abscess  in  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver,  must  have  passed  either  through  the 
lungs,  or  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Let  us 
suppose  each  in  succession,  and  examine 
if  it  was  physically  compatible  with  the 
facts  which  we  have  so  evidently  esta- 
blished. If  either  was  more  probable  than 
the  other,  aocoiding  to  his  description  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  former, — 
for  he  altnbnies  the  breaking  principally  to 
the  fit  of  coughing,  which  would  indicate 
the  lungs  to  have  been  affected.  We  must, 
in  this  caae,  suppose  the  tat  in  the  liver, 
which  contained  the  matter,  to  have  bro- 
ken, the  contents  to  have  passed  through 
the  diaphragm  into  the  lungs,  which,  in 
this  lady's  case,  would  in  all  probability 
have  produced  immediate  suffocation.  Bnt 
supposing,  against  evidence,  that  the  ccni- 
tents  passed  from  the  longs  throng  the 
mouth,  it  was  physically  impossible  that 
they  should  have  so  completely  passed 
away,  as  to  have  left  no  remnant;  the  pre- 
sence of  which  would  have  been  indicated 
by  a  cough  that  would  have  subsided  gra- 
dually as  the  lungs  were  relieved.  Yet  the 
evidence  dislinctfy  establishes  the  fact,  that 
she  was  perfectly  free  from  any  symptom 
of  coo^  on  the  aay  of  her  restoration.  Day 
after  day  we  have  similar  evidence.  Let 
us  suppose  the  contents  to  have  passed 
■away  by  the  stomach,  though  the  writer, 
by  his  over  miuuienese,  has  deprived  him- 
self of  this  retreat ;  still,  as  the  obiect  is 
close  invesii^tion  to  establish  train,  not 
the  paltry  eflort  of  achieving  a  victory  over 
a  self-contradictory  pamphlet,  I  must  exa- 
mine this  possibility.  Tlie  testimony  of  the 
sabject  and  of  her  companionB  pots  this 
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poBsibilily  o 


t  of  qnaslion  allOKethet, — fiir 
mere  muBi  in  tfais  C8M  have  been  a  veiy 
extraordinary  discharge  by  ihe  mouth  or 
otharwiae,  which  is  dietincuy  negatived  by 
all  the  witnesses.  There  is  another  fact 
swam  to  by  her  brother,  which  is  quite  in- 
compatiUe  with  either  suppoution, — thai 
on  that  very  morning,  in  a  very  short  time 
after  her  resteiation,  he  observed  her  spit- 
tle, for  the  first  time  in  six  years,  to  have 
a  dear  and  healthful  appearance,  being 
"  white  like  thai  of  a  nealthy  person.'' 
We  must,  then,  in  order  to  believe  the 
ruptate  of  an  abscess,  believe  a  number  of 
physical  impoHsibilities;  so  that,  take  it  in 
either  way,  we  must  believe  a  miracle. 

But  I  nave  not  enumerated  half  the  ab- 
BuditieB  of  the  sappoeition.  In  case  of  the 
luptuie  of  an  absceaa,  there  should  have 
Men  an  inflammation  in  the  sides  of  the 
we  previous  to  their  union,  which  neces- 
sarily would  have  produced  pain  and  un- 
easiness  in  the  patient.  An  luceratiTe  pro- 
cess necessarily  takes  place  in  the  pails 
through  which  the  contents  are  diBcharged, 
which  is  evinced  by  pain,  imeasiness,  and 
soreness,  accompanying  the  formation  of 
the  nicer,  consequent  to  that  formation,  and 
during  the  time  of  its  healing.  This  would 
continue  for  some  weeks,  if  not  months. 
Iliere  would  be  also  great  occasional  nau- 
sea and  delicacy  of  appetite.  Yet  hero  the 
testimony  of  a  great  number  of  medical 
and  other  witnesses  is  united  to  that  of  the 
subject  of  this  restoration,  in  contradiction  to 
the  exislenoe  of  any  one  of  those  symptoms. 
In  either  side  of  this  dilenmia,  also,  we 
must  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  miracle. 

I  now  come  to  the  aseenian  that  she  was 
sustained  through  the  fatigue  of  the  10th  of 
March  by  excitement.  Excitement  is  un- 
usual action,  beyond  what  is  natural,  in- 
compatible with  ihe  ease  and  tranquillity  of 
the  system — is  always  succeeded  by  weak- 
ness and  prostration  of  the  systeni  which 
had  been  excited;  and  where  this  eicile- 


sYstem.  Hence,  the  great  caution  which  is 
always  observed  to  prevent  over  excite- 
ment in  convalescents.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  system  of  a  convalescent  is  generally, 
indeed  we  may  say  always,  in  the  com- 
bined ratio  of  the  duration  and  the  violence 
of  the  previous  diseaw,  together  with  ab- 
stinence from  nutriment  during  the  illness ; 
and  the  more  exhaamed  the  system  of  the 
convalescent,  and  the  greater  the  excite- 
ment, the  greater  will  be  the  subsequent 
pnwtration. 

Had  this  lady  been  restored  by  the  dis- 
ohatge  of  ao  abscess  on  the  moiniDg  of  the 


lOth,  after  the  snfieiing  of  six  years,  and 
been  thus  relieved  from  the  disease,  yet, 
from  het  slate  of  prostration,  it  would  hare 
required  a  miraculous  interference  of  the 


been  miraculously  restored  o 
tained,  had  ebe  been  upheld  only  byexcite- 
menl,  would  have  been  of  the  most  despe- 
rate character,  if  not  fatal. 

But  the  evidence  is  in  direct  conliadictian 
to  the  proposition.  A  person  under  great 
excitement  has  not  a  very  pale  countft- 
naoce:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally 
flushed  and  coloured ;  sometimes  changing 
its  hectic  appeaiance,   but  never  steadily 

C' ),  as  hers  is  by  so  many  sworn  to  have 
n.  The  subjact  of  excitement  does  not 
evjjica  harmony  and  tranquillity  of  systeiD, 
as  she  did.  I  might  proceed  yet  &rtner  in 
the  contraet, — but  it  is  unnecessaiy. 

I  shall  now  briefly  adveit  to  anothersoln- 
tioa  which  I  understand  a  physician  of  this 
city  has  su^ested,  viz..  that  the  contents  of 
an  abscess  formed  in  tne  breast  broke  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pleaia,  and  were  anbse- 
quently  aosorbed. 

Upon  this  I  would  merely  remark,  that  it 
remores  only  a  very  few  of  the  difficnlties 
which  exist  against  the  supposition  of  ab- 
scess in  the  leu  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  leaves 
the  seat  of  the  disorder,  indeed,  in  its  proper 
place,  bat  it  creates  new  difficulties-  for 
It  would,  against  what  we  see  to  have  bera 
the  fact,  contract  the  space  of  the  longs, 
and  exhibit  the  patient  under  serious  con- 
sequent oppression  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  would  be  relieved  only  as  the 
absorplion  proceeded.  In  inith,  the  only 
difliculties  removed  by  this,  would  be  thM 
of  reconciling  the  rupture  of  the  abscess 
and  the  non-existence  of  an  external  dis- 
charge ;  in  place  of  which,  it  would  create 
the  new  dimculty  of  lodging  the  conteiUs 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  without  affect- 
ing the  respiration,  which  we  clearij  see 
was  not  anected.  It  also  gets  rid  of  the 
absurdity  of  creatine  an  affection  of  the 
liver  without  the  exhibition  of  any  of  it3< 
symptoms,  and  makbg  the  rupture  of  an 
aoscess  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  remove 
a  disease  which  originated  and  continued 
deeply  sealed  in  the  lower  and  ootwaid 
part  of  the  left  breast, 

Bui  suppose  all  this  naturally  accounted 
for,  still  we  have  no  attempt  to  give  any 
natural  explanation  of  the  healing  of  the 
ulcerated  back  and  shoolden- 

1  have  now,  Most  Reverend  sir,  at  conn- 
derably  more  length  than  I  had  aalicip«led, 
gone  through  the  details  of  this  testimony. 
I  have  sought  in  every  way  to  find  whellM>r 
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there  codIcI  exist  a.  doubt  as  to  any  of  the 
ract«i[i  iheMatemeni — and tliemore  closely 
and  jealously  I  examined,  the  moie  a.m  I 
convinced  ot  the  irrefragable  truth  of  Iheee 
facts.  Convinced  of  «heir  truth,  1  used  my 
beat  afibrtB  to  obtain  a  solution  upon  natural 
principles,  if  poaitible.  I  am  convinced  if 
such  could  be  had,  I  should  have  received 
it  from  the  respectabla  society  to  which  I 
applied,  and  whose  president,  in  a  polite 
and  candid  note,  gave  me  hie  own  opinion, 
previous  to  laying  the  statement  befoie  the 
society  itself  I  have  conversed  with  seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  the  faculty  for  whose  opi- 
nions and  judgment  great  respect  is  enter- 
tained; and  inis  not  only  lately,  but  fre- 
qnently  during  six  years.  And  I  feel  equally 
convinced,  as  I  do  of  the  truth  of  the  facts, 
that  they  are  physically  insoluble  and  inex- 
plicable— that  it  was  an  immediate  and 
miraculous  interference  of  the  Creator  him- 
self. 

I  sball  here  adopt  the  words  of  Bishop 
Hay  in  his  explanation  of  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  rairacles.  Describing  the  rules 
adopted  by  t!ie  Congregation  of  Rites  at 
Bone  for  examinations  of  this  description, 
Ch^.  IV.,  vol.  2,  cl.  xxvii.  and  .Txviii. 

"XXVIJ.   Miracles  of  the  ihitd  order,  each 


be  proved  lo  ihe  votiviciiun  of  Ihe  judges,  ihii 
ihe^  were  slletided  wilh  all  lho«  ci 
which  evidenlly  show  ihe  uperslion 
Th*  circumaiBnces  indispensably 
cures  of  dlMsses  ore  ai  fullowB :  ler.  I'liai  itie 
dieense  be  considerable,  dangerous,  tnveieraie, 
such  as  commonly  resisis  ihe  slrenglh  of  known 
medicines,  or  al  least  ihal  ii  be  long  and  diOicuU 
by  rheir  means  lo  produce  a  perreci  cure.  3dly. 
1  hat  the  diseaae  be  not  come  lo  iia  lisl  period, 
in  which  ti  is  iialural  lo  look  for  a  remission  of 
iis  sympiums  end  a  i-ure  3dly,  Thai  the  ordi- 
nary helps  of  natural  remedies  have  not  been 
used,  or  ai  leasl  ihnl  (here  be  jut}l  resaan  lo  be- 
lieve from  ihe  lime  elapsed  since  lakine  thetn. 
and  oihnr  ciirumaiBnces,  thai  ihev  couTd  hare 

be  sudden  and  moinenlsneous;  ihai  the  violeii' 
pains  or  imminenl  dnnger  cease  all  at  once,  in- 
stead of  diminishing  gradually,  as  happens  in 
ihe  operalions  of  nature.  Sihly.  Thai  the  cure 
be  perfect  and  entire,  lilhly.  Thai  there  hap- 
pened no  criaia.  nor  any  lenaible  aheralion  which 
might  have  nalurally  wrought  (he  cure.  7lhly. 
Thai  the  liealih  recovered  be  conslsnli  and  not 
fnllowrd  bv  a  >^edy  relapse. 

"  XKVIII.  The  concurrence  of  all  these  con- 
dilions  and  circumaiani^ea  mu»t  be  proved  by  the 
iilmost  evidence  before  the  miraculoiisness  of 
these  facts  ean  be  approved  ;  and  in  this  discus- 
sion the  grealeat  rigour  is  used.  The  promoter 
of  the  fan  h  atarls  every  possible  difficulty;  and 
to  asnsl  him  in  this,  he  is  allowed  lo  cell  in  di- 
vines, physicians,  natumi  philosophers,  innihe 
maticians,  and  others  skilled  in  the  respeciive 
matters  belonging  to  ihe  miracle  under  exanii- 


nation  ;  to  these  the  esse  is  sxposed,  and  if  they 
can  give  anji  rational  end  natural  account  how 
the  efTeei  mi^ht  be  produced  without  having  re- 
cnurse  In  miracles,  which  the  oppoaile  parly 
cannot  gainsay,  or  if  they  can  puT  any  well 
founded  objeciioti  against  the  miraculousness  of 

ole  is  forihwiib  rejected.  Ii  is,  however,  true, 
in  order  thai  all  justics  may  be  done,  thai  iha 
soliciiors  for  tba  cause  are  also  allowed  I o  call 
in  learned  people  in  the  several  sciences  to  iheir 
iBvicr  the  difficulties  proposed 
of  the   faith,   and  obviate   his 


9.  if  it  b< 

The  only  question  which  could  bete  arise, 
would  be  upon  the  second  and  Hixth  condi- 
tions. As  respects  the  second,  the  death  of 
the  patient,  and  Di>t  such  a  remission  of 
Hymptome  which  could  eOeot  a  cure,  was 
expected.  The  same,  indeed  mishl  be  said 
of  the   sixth.     So  that  I  cannot  hesitate  in 


Matdngly  was  a  palpable  and  splendid  mi- 
ll was  my  intention,  Most  Reverend  til, 
when  I  commenced  this  examinadon^  lo 
have  here  appended  a  short  essay,  eoihibib- 
ing  the  application  of  this  fact  to  the  doc- 
trines of  our  church.  I  am,  however, 
obliged,  for  several  reasons,  to  relinquish 
this  delerminalion.  In  the  fiist  place,  I  owe 
it  to  the  ordinary  of  the  diocess  in  which 
the  occurrence  took  place,  to  give  full  time 
for  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  itself, 
as  well  as  the  opinion  of  his  predecessor, 
and  of  this  exammation  and  report.  I  am 
also  at  present  just  setting  out  upon  the  visi- 
tation of  thesouthem  division  of  mydiocese, 
and  under  an  engagementto  assist  at  the  eon- 
secration  of  a  respectable  brother  prelate ;  so 
that  my  occupations  would  not  permit  the  exe- 
cution even  though  I  should  have  continued 
my  determination  ;  and,  indeed,  Ihe  great 
and  laborious  duties  of  the  late  penitential 
season  scarcely  allowed  me  the  opportunity 
of  revising  the  report  itself, — so  that  I  fear 
you  will  have  to  make  great  allowance  for 
imperfections.  But  a  paramount  ctHiaidera- 
tion  is  the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  length  to  which  the  dissertation 
should  extend  in  order  to  be  in  any  way 
worthy  of  the  matter.  I  would,  therefore, 
much  prefer,  if  your  judgment  snould  coin- 
cide with  my  opinion,  to  procure  that  an 
edition  of  Bishop  Hay's  most  valuable  work 
on  Miracles  should  be  pubtiabed  and  gene- 
rally read.  In  the  perusal  thereof  the  phi- 
losophe'T  and  the  Cbrislian  would  be  equally 
instmcted  aud  delighted.  And  1  should 
hope  that  thereby  the  public  mind  of  Ame- 
rica, which  is  upon  those  subjects  calm,  re- 
flecting, and  generally  well  disposed,  thou^ 
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hitherto  greatly  abused  and  misled,  would 
leceive  incalculable  benefit. 

I  shall,  therefore,  merely  remark  upon 
the  excellent  princi plea  of  the  tesloied  bfuid 
man  mentioaed  Jonn  ix.  25.  "  If  be  be  a 
ainoet,  I  know  not;  oue  thing  I  know,  that 
whereas  1  was  blind,  I  now  see.  26.  They 
then  said  to  him,  Whsl  did  he  to  Iheel 
How  did  he  open  Ihy  eyes?  27.  He  an- 
swered tbem :  1  hays  lold  you  already,  and 
you  have  heard ;  why  would  you  hear  it 
again?  Will  you  also  become  his  discipleal 
SS.  They  reviled  him  therefore  and  said : 
Bo  thou  hia  disciple;  but  we  are  the  disci- 
ples of  Moses.  29.  We  know  that  God 
spoke  1o  Moses :  but  as  to  this  man  we 
know  not  whence  he  is.  30.  The  man  an- 
swered, and  said  to  them :  Why  herein  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  that  you  know  not  whence 
he  is,  and  he  hath  opened  ray  ojes.  31. 
Now  we  know  that  God  doth  not  Dear  sin- 
nets)  but  if  a  man  be  a  server  of  God,  and 
doth  his  will,  him  he  beareth.  32.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  world  it  halh  not  been 
heard,  that  any  one  bath  opened  tbe  eyes 
of  one  bom  nlind.  33.  Unless  this  man 
were  of  God  he  could  not  do  anything." 

1  know  that  lo  evade  the  conclusions 
which  must  necoeeatily  result  from  the  evi- 
dence of  miracles,  wrought  in  every  age 
by  God  in  our  church,  it  has  been  sought  to 

tirove  that  none  were  wrought  from  at 
east  an  early  period.  What  men,  I  would 
ask,  was  the  restoration  of  Mrs.  Matlingly, 
if  not  a  miracleT  And  if  it  was  a  miracle, 
what  must  be  the  consequence  when  we 
unite  this  bet  with  the  declaration  of  the 
Saviotir?  Mark  xvi.  IT,  "And  ihese  signs 
■haU  follow  tbem  that  believe:  In  my  name 
Ibev  shall  oast  otit  devils:  they  shall  speak 
witn  new  tongues :  16,  They  shall  take  up 
•erpenis:  and  if  tbey  drink  any  deadly 
thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them  :  ihey  shall  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover."  John  liv. :  "  Otherwiso,  believe, 
for  the  vety  work's  sake.  Amen,  amen.  I 
say  imto  you,  ho  that  bolievelh  in  me,  the 
works  that  I  do.  he  shall  doalso,andgreater 
than  these  shall  be  do:  because  I  go  to  the 
Fathrr." 
I  shall  add  no  mote,  at  least  for  the  pre- 


RespectfuUy  and  affectionately  in  Christ. 
Yours,  with  esteem, 

t  JoBtr,  Bithop  q/'  Gtarlaton. 
CfasrlesiDD,  3.  C,  April  14.  1830. 
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APPENDIX. 


District  of  Columbia,  Ciiy  and  )  ^. 
Counly  of  Washington.  j 
Oh  the  24th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
out  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty'four,  personaily  appears  before  me, 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  counly  afore- 
said, Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly,  of  the  city  of 
Waghinglon,  who,  being  awom  on  the  Holy 
Evangels  of  Almighty  God,  deposeth  and 
Baith,  that  she  is  now  about  forty  veara  of 
age,  as  she  believes;  that  during  tne  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1817,  she  began  to  feel  an 
uneasy  sensation  in  hei  left  side,  which 
CODtinued  gradually  lo  increase  in  painful- 
nens,  and  in  a  short  time  concentrated  to  a 
point  on.the  left  side  of  her  left  breast,  when 
ahe  cqnld  distinctly  feel  a  email  lump  at 
that  B^t,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
which  became  so  bad,  as  to  be  rendered 
'  extremely  painful  by  the  alightesl  touch  of 
her  finger,  or  pressure  of  her  clothes ;  tliat 
eome  time  in  the  month  of  September,  of 
the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  her  brother 
Thomas,  she  showed  the  parts  affected  lo 
DoctoiB  Jones,  Cutbush,  and  M'WiUiams, 
the  two  first  named  of  whom  directed  exter- 
nal applications  of  hejniock  and  mercurial 
ointment,  and  prescribed  other  remedies, 
but  the  means  resorted  to  did  not  disperse 
the  lump,  or  produce  any  relief  whatever; 
thai  on  the  Monday  after  Easter-Monday, 
in  the  year  IStS,  she  was  seized  with  a 
violent  puking,  which  continued  at  inter- 
vals, for  several  houis.  during  which  Dr. 
Jones  was  called  in,  anJ  prescribed  for  her; 
that  her  indisporalion  continued  to  increase 
for  several  days,  when  it  assumed  a  more 
alarming  aspect.  Durin«  this  period,  she 
was  visited  by  Dr.  Blake,  m  aid  of  Dr.  Jones, 
andjwas  by  them  put  under  a  course  of 
mercury,  which  produced  a  salivation  of 
several  weeks  continuance,  but  from  which 
she  derived  no  more  benefit  than  from  the 
external  applications.  During  a  year  or 
more,  af^r  this  period,  she  was  unable  to 
leave  her  bed,  or  for  months  lo  turn  herself 
in  it,  without  assistance ;  that  during  this 
period.  Dr.  Jones  almost  constantly  visited 
her,  from  once  to  three  times  a  day,  and 
often  at  night,  without  affording  any  .other 
inconsidet^Ie  and  temporary  leliefj  that 


she  was  occa^onally  visited  during  this 
period  by  Dr.  Blake,  and  once  by  Dr.  Shaff, 
from  neither  of  whom  did  slie  derive  more 
relief  than  had  been  aiTorded  by  the  pre- 
scriptions of  Dr.  Jones,  and  that  she  con- 
tinued in  the  most  distressing  condition, 
until  the  tenth  of  the  present  month :  the 
violence  of  her  Buffering,  however,  occasion- 
ally varying,  and  at  times  so  far  abating  aa 
to  admit  01  her  eitting  up,  moving  about  in 
the  room,  and  sometimes  sewing. 

She  further  deposeth  and  saith,  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  her  illness,  since  about 
March,  1818.  she  does  not  recollect  any  mo- 
enl  at  which;  she  was  free  from  severe  pain : 
id  that,  for  the  most  part,  her  sufferingB 
ere  so  excruciating  as  to  deprive  her  of  all 
rength  and  power  of  action,  and  that  she 
frequently  famled,  from  the  extreme  acuie- 
of  her  pains;  that  she  has,  during  the 
)  period,  been  in  the  habit  of  vomit- 
ing large  quantities  of  blood  and  offensive 
matter,  and  that  she  has  no  recollection  of 
having,  at  any  time,  spil  without  emitting 
}  portion  of  blood;  that  generally,  her 
itioiis  appeared  to  her  to  be  such  as 
might  bo  occasioned  by  boring  her  side, 
immediately  under  and  next  to  her  arm, 
with  an  auger,  a  constant  tweaking  or  pinch- 
of  her  side  with  numerous  pincers,  and 
:utting   of  her  iiesh  with  snarp  instru- 
ments; that  in  the  lump  on  the  side  of  her 
breast,  which  increased  somewhat  in  bIzb. 
and  continued  until  her  final  recovery,  she 
has  frequently  fell  sudden 'and  most  acute 
pains,  which  seemed  to  shoot  off  in  every 
direction  from  that  spot,  cailsing  her  agonies 
hich  are  indescribable: 
That  immediately   under  her   shoulder- 
blade,  in  her  left  shoulder,  and  her  left  arm 
from  tier  shoulder  to  her  elbow,  during  the 
whole  period  of  bet  illness,  she  felt  pains 
nearly  as  severe  as  that  in  her  side ;  ana  thai 
she  was  only  enabled  to  use  the  lower  pari 
of  that  arm  and  her  left  hand,  by  Bupporling 
her  elbow  with  her  right  hand,  or  resting  ti 
with  something  else-   that   she  constantly 
felt  a  tighuess  across  her  breast,  as  if  lashed 
tightly  round  with  a  cord,  and  an  internal 
burning  and  smarting  sensation,  resembling, 
as  neany  as  she  can  conceive,  the  exposing 
of  a  raw  burn  to  a  hot  fire;  that,  for  about 
ux  monlha  immediately  preceding  the  mo- 
ment of  her  restoration  to  health,  she  had 
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been  afflicted  with  most  diBtreaein^  fits  of 
coughing,  and  latteriy  with  daily  raille  and 
fevers:  that  during  het  most  a^icting  and 
painful  parosjBms,  her  tongue  has  been 
parched  with  a  constant  fever,  and  Beemed 
to  her  to  be  as  hard  and  rough  as  a  nutmeg- 

§  rater,  and  that  she  had  couEtanlly  a  bad  and 
iragreeable  taste  in  her  mouth ;  that  eince 
the  commencement  of  her  illness,  she  expe- 
rienced a  general  loss  of  appetite^  but  during 
the  periods  of  most  severe  sufienog,  she  has 
been  unablej  for  several  weelts  together,  to 
take  any  solid  or  substantial  food ;  and  the 
small  quantities  of  tea,  which  she  at  times 
attempted  to  take,  her  stomach  rejected; 
that  she  was  often  seized  with  a  severe 
cramp  in  her  breast,  in  her  side,  and  in  her 
shoulder,  and  sometimes  in  her  stomach 
and  extremities. 

She  further  defioeelh  and  saith,  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  directions  of  Prince  Hohetilohe, 
a  Catholic  priest  of  Bamberg,  in  Germanv, 
as  communicated  to  her  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dubuieeon,  aesisiant'paslor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  she  per- 
formed a  novena,  or  'nine  day's  devotion, 
in  honour  of  the  most  holy  name  of  Jesus, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
month;  ana  having  made  het  confession  to 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Matthews,  rector  of  the  church 
aforesaid,  the  holy  eucharist  was  adminis- 
tered to  ner  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubuisson,  at 
a  little  after  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  the  tenth  of  this  month ;  thai, 
in  consequence  of  the  hard  and  diy  state  of 
her  tongue,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the 
blessed  sacrament,  five  or  six  minutes 
elapsed  before  she  was  able  to  swallow  it. 
but  directly  after  having  done  so,  she  found 
that  she  was  relieved  from  all  that  pain  and 
sickness,  which,  at  the  moment  of  her 
receiving,  was.  if  possible,  {Greater  than  at 
any  former  time,  and  so  intense,  as  to 
threaten  her  irnmediala  dissolution :  and 
she  immediately  found  herself  able  to  arise 
from  her  bed,  without  any  ansislance,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubuisson 
and  her  attending  relatives  and  friends, 
kneel  in  tbank^ving  to  Almighty  God; 
that,  from  the  moment  of  her  restoration. 
her  appetite  has  been  perfectly  good;  ann 
while  she  is  rapidly  rt^iaining  her  natural 
strength  and  flesh,  no  symptoms  of  disease, 
or  the  slightest  indisposhion  of  any  kind, 
has  been  felt  by  her,  and  that  in  the  place 
of  the  former  disagreeable  taste  in  her 
mouth,  she  has  constantly  had  a  sweet  taste, 
nearly  resembling  that  of  loaf  sugar. 

Finally,  she  delares,  that,  at  the  moment 
of  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament,  she  felt 
so  extremely  ill,  that  believing  the  time 
arrived  when  she  must  either  die,  orlhrough 


the  mercy  and  goodness  of  Qod,  be  restored 
to  health,  she  made  this  mental  prayer  or 
aspiration:  "Lord  Jesus!  thy  holy  will  h« 

Sworn  to  before 


Supplement  to  No.  1. 

MBS.    AMK    MATTIMOLT. 

Of  the  many  hundred  persons  who  visited 
me  since  my  extraordinary  cure,  seTeral 
have  aaked  me  if  it  was  not  effected  by  the 
breaking  of  an  abscess  in  my  side,  and  a 
copious  discharge  from  it.  I  consider  my- 
self bound  in  gratitude  to  God.  the  s^e  an- 
thor  of  my  restoration  to  health,  to  prevent 
the  propagation  of  such  an  erroneous  opi- 
nion, by  solemnly  declarijig  that  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  abscess  in  my  side,  aod 
of  course  1  perceived  no  breaking  or  dis- 
charge of  any.  Such,  in  fact,  was  my  ex- 
hausted and  debilitated  slate,  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  spit  at  all 
during  that  night,  and  what  I  did  spit  was 
in  smaller  Quantity  than  usual.  Equally  et> 
roneous  is  the  opinion  that  my  imaaination 
effected  my  cure.  1  had  lon^  expelled  the 
hour  when  Almighty  God,  in  his  mercy, 
would  deliver  me  from  my  sufferings,  by 
withdrawing  me  from  a  world,  to  me  a 
scene  of  misery.  I  believed  that  honr  waa 
now  at  hand:  with  calm  resignation  I 
awaited  it.  The  lump  on  my  side  was  so 
inflamed  and  so  painful,  that  I  could  not 
suffer  my  ann  to  touch  it;  and  the  sinews 
of  my  arm  being  contracted,  I  could  no! 
keep  it  entirely  from  touching  my  side,  in 
this  distressing  situation,  I,  calmlj  and  with- 
out agitation  ofmind^awaited  the  final  close 
of  my  earthly  miseries,  when  suddenly,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  nil  pain  left  me. 
my  body  was  entirely  healed,  and  1  found 
mvself  in  perfect  health ;  a  blesrang  of  God, 
which  I  have  continued  to  enjoy  anoe, 
without  interruption,  to  the  present  moment 
Ann  M^TTUiaLT. 

WMhinglon  Ciiy,  May  3d,  18-«. 
Swoni   to   before   me,  a  justice   of  the 
peace,  for  the  city  and  cotmty  of  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia. 

JiHBS  HoBAN,  [Seal.] 
Jnstice  of  the  Peace. 

No.  2. 

CAPTUN  THOMAS  CAHBEST. 

City  and  Coonly  of  Washington,  (  ,. 
District  of  Columbia.  j  '^'■ 

On  this  24th  day  of  March,  1B24,  p«nan- 
ally  appears  before  me,  the    enbaciibw; 
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Chief  Joslice  of  the  United  Stalee,  Thomas 
Carbeiy,  who,  being  Bwom  OD  the  Holy 
Eraogels  of  Almighty  God,  depoeeth   and 

sailh,  that  the  Malement  of  Mrs,  Ann  Mat- 
tinglv'B  case,  marked  A,  and  dated  the  15lh 
of  March,  1S23,  waa  at  thai  time  drawn  up 
by  himself,  and  certified  by  Dr.  William 
Jones;  that  everything  slated  theiein  is 
true,  lo  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief.    He  further  deposeth  and  sailh  that  ~ 


I altin^y 'a  indisposition,  and  ge „ 

it  certified  by  Dr.  Jones,  was,  thai  it  might 
be  transmitted  (through  a  Reverend  genUs- 
man  of  this  cily)  to  the  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
a  Catholie  priest  at  Bamberg,  in  Gennany, 
who,  it  was  said,  and  confiaeatly  believed, 
had  performed,  by  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
maae  and  other  prayers  offered  up  lo  God, 
many  asloniahing  and  miraculoua  curea  in 
Europe.  The  want  of  a  proper  conveyance, 
however,  prevented  the  Reverend  eenUeman 

Stie  believes)  from  sending  ii.  He  further 
eposeth  and  aailh,  that  his  siater,  Mrs.  Ann 
Haltingly,  has  been  living  with  him  since 
tha  year  1815;  that  she  waa  a  woman  of 
verv  indastrious  habits,  uniformly  cheerful, 
wild  B.  good  temper  and  disposition,  and 
thai  she  enjoyed  e.Ycellent  health,  till  the 
sickness  alluded  lo  in  the  statement  marked 
A:  thai,  during  her  indisposition,  he  con- 
sulted with  many  physicians  aoout  hei 
complaint;  that  itiey  geneially  pronounced 
it  an  internal  cancer,  and  all  of  them  unhe- 
eitatingty  declared  that  it  would  kill  her,  and 
that  no  medicines  or  external  applications 
would,  in  their  opinion,  prolong  her  life. 
He  further  depoaelh  ana  saith,  mat  it  was 
the  moat  diatressing  case  of  sickness  he  ever 
eaw  or  Heard  o^  and  it  was  pronounced  so 
by  othera;  that  although  she  was  a  wcnnan 
of  great  fortitude  ana  resignation,  he  has 
seen  her  several  times,  in  a  day,  entirely 
deprived  of  muacnlar  action,  hv  the  intensity 
of  the  pain,  and  that  she  has  frequently  laid 
in  such  a  situation  for  twentv  or  thitly  mi- 
nutes at  a  lime,  as  lo  create  doubts  whether 
•he  was  alive  or  dead.  The  medicine  ge- 
nerally administered  in  those  paroxyams, 
waa  laadanum,  of  which  from  two  to  four 
hundred  drops  have  been  given  in  a  day, 
without  producing  much  abatement  of  ihe 
pain,  or  apparent  change  or  effect  on  the 
system:  that  il  was  not,  he  believes,  one  of 
those  cases  that  could  at  all  be  affected  by 
imagination,  nor  does  he  think  abe  had  any 
expectation  or  paiticular  anxiety  (o  recover. 
For  some  time  before  her  restoration,  the 
whole  sjralem  was  prostrated.  The  severity 
of  the  cancer  had  almost  deorived  her  of  the 
power  to  articulate — her  pulse  was  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  nicest  louoh — her  tongue 


was  hardf  rough,  and  daik — her  cough  was 
the  most  mceasant  and  distreasios  be  ever 
heard,  with  chills,  and  her  oheetc  flushed 

with  a  hecdo  fever — her  countenance  greatly 
diploned  with  pain — she  could  not  more 
herself  in  the  bed,  and  had  a  constant  spit- 
ting and  puking  of  blood  and  fetid  matter, 
that  was  almost  inanpporiable.  But  all  this 
complicate  machinery  of  the  human  sys- 
tem, so  much  deranged  and  out  of  order, 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine  and  medical 
akiU,  was,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  re- 
stored to  the  most  regular  uid  healthful  ac- 
tion. It  waa  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  on 
the  morning  of  ihe  lOih  instant,  that  Mrs. 
Mattingly  was  restored  to  health;  since 
which  lime  she  has  been  walking  about, 
and  has  not  complained  of  the  least  pain  or 
uneasiness  whatever,  and  she  is  now  fast 
gaining  her  strength  and  flesh.  Tha  depo- 
nent fuither  stalea,  that  on  the  morning  of 
her  recovery  she  ate  a  hearty  breakfast,  and 
that  her  appetite  has  since  continued  to  be 
good;  her  bodily^  stren^h  has  been  put  to 
the  severest  test,  in  receiving  many  hundred 
visitants,  drawn  to  his  house  by  inis  signal 
and  wonderful  work  of  God.  He  furuier 
deposeth  and  saith,  thai  the  lump  on  her 
side,  alluded  lo  in  his  statement  marked  A, 
continued  lo  the  moment  of  her  restoration; 
that  it  had  considerably  increased  in  size, 
waa  very  hard,  and  tne  surface  about  it 
much  inflamed ;  that  in  a  few  minutes  after 
her  restoration,  he  felt  her  pulse,  and  found 
it  lobe  perfectly  regular  and  healthful — that, 
for  the  first  time  in  six  years,  her  spittle  was 
white,  and  tike  thai  of  healthy  person — that 
the  lump  on  her  side  waa  gone,  and  in  fact, 
to  all  appearance,  there  was  not  the  sli^test 
vestige  of  disease  left. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
selmy  hand,  theday  and  year  above  written. 
J,  Mabsuall, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

A. 
Waehinglon  Ciiy,  15ih  March.  J8Z3. 
During  the  summer  of  1817,  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Ann  Matiingly,  then  about  34  years  ot 
age,  began  occasionally  lo  complain  of  a 
di^ht  pain  in  her  left  breast,  and  soon  pe^ 
ceived  that  there  was  a  small  internal  lump 
or  hardness,  (now  about  the  size  of  a  pi- 
geon's egg,)  at  which  the  pain  centered  and 
waa  increased  by  the  least  pressure ;  it  was 
not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and  scarcely  so 
to  the  nicest  touch  of  the  finger.  She 
seemed  lo  experience  no  material  change 
in  her  health,  which  had  been  generally 
good,  till  the  Monday  after  Easter-Monday, 
in  the  spring  of  1S18,  when  she  was  taken 
very  auddeiuy  ^d  dangerously  ill ;  so  much 
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so,  thai  we  expected  eveiy  dajr  to  be  her 
last.  Several  pajriiciaos  were  in  sUendtUM, 
and  many  medicioee  used,  but  to  fai  from 

efieetiiig  a  cure,  they  seemed  to  aflbrd  Utile 
or  no  rmief.  I  believe  her  disease  has  been 
treated  as  an  internal  cancer,  though  some 
of  the  phyaiciaeH  disaented  from  this  opinion, 
and  concluded,  from  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected nature  of  the  attack,  that  it  mast  be 
something  else,  which  could  not  be  identi- 
fied with  any  disease  that  had  come  within 
the  scope  of  their  practice  or  reading.  Five 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  she  was  first 
taken.  To  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of 
what  she  has  Buffered  durins  this  period, 
would  be  futile  indeed :  sumce  it  to  say, 
that  ^e  has  lived  foui  or  five  weeks  at  a 
time,  without  talcing  any  food  or  nonrieh* 
ment,  except  a  little  tea.  and  has  often 
thrown  up  a  quart  of  blood  in  a  day,  some 
of  it  like  liver.  Even  these  were  nothing, 
when  compared  with  the  excruciating  paui 
she  has  almost  con staady  experienced  since 
the  year  IS  IS.  We  have  often  believed  her 
to  be  dead,  and  more  than  thirty  times  said 
the  departing  prayers  by  her— even  now, 
whilst  I  am  attempting  a  description  of  her 
disease,  she  is  pukbg  blood  aoA  writhing 
in  the  most  heart-rending  agonies  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived,  and  implorinff  (he 
aid  of  God,  to  enable  her  to  bear,  with  for- 
titude and  resignation  this  direful  atHiction. 
Many  persons  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  in 
the  prime  of  life,  who  nave  witnessed  her 
situation,  and  daily  expected  to  be  called  to 
attend  her  to  the  grave,  have  ihemselven 
descended  lo  the  tomb.  Since  Mra.  Mat- 
tingly  was  first  taken  ill,  she  has  been  con. 
fined  to  her  room,  but  not  constandy  to  the 
bed :  her  industrious  habits  woiJd  not  per- 
mit ner  to  be  idle,  when  she  could  be  use- 
fully employed^  I  have  often  found  her 
sewing  or  kniiiing,  when  she  was  not  only 
in  great  pain,  but  so  much  exhausted  that 
she  could  scarcely  sit  in  a  chair.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Jones,  our  family  physician,  has  been 
.  attending  on  Mra.  Mattmgly  since  she  was 
first  taken,  administering  and  trying  every- 
thing that  he  supposed  could  give  her  relief, 
either  permanent  or  temporary,  but  so 
mysterious  and  inflexible  nas  the  disease 
proved,  that  his  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  medicine,  has,  in 
this  instance  been  illy  rewardea.  Mrs. 
Mattingly  has  two  children,  a  son  and 
daughter;  and  is  now  a  widow,  having  lost 
her  nusband  but  a  few  months  since. 

Thomas  Cahbeht. 

The  statement  of  Mrs.  Mattin^^y's  ease, 

by  her  brother,  issnbstantiallycorrect;  hen 

has  been  one  of  more  sudering  than  I  ever 

wilnesaed.    His  description  %f  this  intracta- 


ble disease  has  been  so  fall,  that  anything 
additional  would  be  superflnous. 

W.  Jones. 
In  addition  to  what  1  have  stated  above, 
I  have  long  since  believed,  and  still  believe, 
that   Mrs.   Maltingly's   case   is   out  of  the 
reach  of  medicine. 


No.  3. 

MISSES     RUTH    CARBEKY   AMU   CITHSUHB    CJtMr 


Personally  appear  before  me,  the  subrvri- 
ber,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
and  district  aforesaid,  Ruth  Carbery  and 
Catherine  Carbety,  sisters  of  Thomas  Car- 
bery, mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
of  Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly,  who  being  sworn  on 
the  Holy  ETancels  of  Almighty  God,  depose 
and  say ;  for  tne  last  six  years,  Mrs,  Ann 
Mattingly  has  been  contined  to  Ihe  house 
with  a  most  violent  and  distressing  malady, 
BO  violent  as  to  make  them  consider  the 
continuation  of  her  existence  as  a  matter  of 
great  astonishment.  Her  diet,  for  several 
weeks  together,  consisted  of  tea  or  coitee. 
but  sparingly  used ;  and  it  often  happened. 
that  uiis  was  no  sooner  taken  into  oer  hid- 
mach  than  it  was  rejected ;  sometimes  with 
blood  and  sometimes  with  ofien«Te  maiter, 
mixed  with  iL  That,  during  these  ax  yeaia, 
she  never  left  her  bed  for  any  considerable 
lime,  nor  was  out  of  her  brother's  house, 
but  on  two  occasions:  one  when  she  was 
removed  from  his  former  to  his  present  re- 
sidence; the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing an  aged  and  favourite  servant  of  the 
family,  who  was  thought  to  be  d3ring,  and 
whose  habitation  was  within  ten  yards  of 
the  door.     That  even  in  this  short  walk  she 


affect  her,  as  a  copious  puking  of  blood  ii 
mediately  followed  it.  As  to  the  efiects  tff 
this  disease  upon  their  sister,  the  deponents 
declare  their  belief,  thai  the  ^ins  must  have 
been  very  acute,  for  the  slightest  motion 
threw  her  into  violent  agonies,  and  in  some 
instances  produced  faintnese;  and  that  the 
apprehension  of  similar  results,  often  pre- 
vented their  making  up  her  bed,  for  two 
weeks  at  a  time.  They  further  depose,  thai 
for  several  months  before  die  confinement 
of  their  sister  to  her  bed,  they  perceived 
and  felt  a  lump  upon  her  left  side,  a  little 
below  her  breast,  which  grew  lo  the  aiie  of 
an  egg.    That  the  said  lamp  could  not  be 
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touche<),  however  lightly,  without  oansine 
h«r  considerable  pain.  Th«t  upon  severu 
occftsiona  they  thought  i ""  ~  a  ■ .  -  . .  a 
said  the  departing  piaye 

renlB  furlhet  say,  uiHt  this  continued  to 
the  general  condition  of  their  siater,  up 
to  about  three  weeks  before  her  recovery; 
from  which  lime,  she  manifestly  appeared 
to  be  growing  worse  than  they  had  ever 
seen  her,  all  the  symptoms  of  her  case  ap- 
pearing to  indicate  that  her  death  was  faal 
approaching,  and  that  up  to  the  very  mO' 
menl  before  her  sudden  restoration  lo  per- 
fect health,  these  symptoms  seemed  more 
and  more  alarming.  They  further  depose, 
that  they  were  present,  on  the  raoming  of 
the  IDIQ  instant,  when  she  received  the 
blessed  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dubuisson;  and  that,  in  a  few 
minnles  afterwards,  a  little  after  four  o'clock, 
they  beheld  her  risinff  in  her  bed,  putting 
on  her  stockings, — which  they  believe  she 
had  nol  done  for  some  time  before, — leaving 
her  bed,  and  falling  on  her  knees  before  the 
■      "  nent.    The v  fun' 

e  day  hundreds 
her,  with  most  of  whom  she  shook  hands 
and  conversed,  with  manifest  ease  and  satis- 
faction. That  she  ate  several  times  on  the 
aame  morning,  and  has  continued,  ever 
since,  to  show  as  good  an  appetite  as  other 
persons  in  perfect  health.  They  further  de- 
pose, that  they  have  not  heard  her  complain, 
tuace  the  said  tenth,  of  any  indisposition 
whatever;  but.  on  the  contrary,  sne  has 
uniformly  declared  herself  to  be  perfectly 
well.  And  finally,  these  deponents  say, 
that  for  about  six  months  preceding  their 
sistecs  sudden  cure,  she  was  afflicted  with 
.  long,  and  apparently,  veiv  painful  fits  of 
hsid  and  dry  conghiug,  ana  almost  every  fit 
was  followed  by  a  vomiting  of  blood,  often 
mixed  with  corrupt  and  very  offensive  mat- 
ter. That,  during  the  space  of  about  the 
last  three  weeks  of  her  illness,  she  had  daily 
chills  and  fevers,  generally  preceded  by  cold 
sweats  and  coldness  of  the  e.ttremiiies,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  her  chills,  there 
was  little  or  no  iniermission  in  her  coughing. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  on  the 
day  and  year  above  written. 

C.  H.  W.  Whabton,  [Seal.] 
•  Jostica  of  the  Peace. 


Has.  BTBtLUk  ClBBEaT. 


On  this  25th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1824,  personally  appears  before 


me,  the  sobscriber,  an  alderman  for  the 
city,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  aforeeaid,  Mrs.  SybiUa  Carbery, 
widow  of  the  late  General  Heniy  Caibery, 
who  being  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangels  of 
Almighty  God,  deposeth  and  saiih,  that  she 
has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Ann  Mattin^y  about  thirty  years ;  who  was 
of  a  ven"  cheerful  and  uniform  temper,  ac- 
tive, inanatrioue.  and  healthy,  till  about  the 
summer  of  1817,  when  she  began  to  com- 
plain of  a  pain  in  her  left  side.  In  the 
spring  of  1S18,  the  said  Ann  Matlingly  was 
confined  to  her  bed,  and  continued  Uerein, 
as  she  thinks,  for  about  a  year,  before  she 
could  sii  up.  That,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  her  indisposition  to  the  date  of  her 
restoration,  shq  bad  been  ^nerally  confined 
lo  the  bed,  and  has  subsisted  for  weeks  at 
a  dme  without  food  or  nourishment,  except 
a  lillle  tea  or  coffee.  That  since  she  was 
first  taken,  she  has  been  almost  continually 
spitting  and  vomiting  thick  blood  and  fetid 
matter,  so  offensive  at  times,  that  this  depo- 
nent could  hardly  stay  in  the  room :  and 
that^he  seemed  to  be  constantly  suffering 
under  the  most  severe  pains  conceivable, 
which  were  often  accompanied  with  severe 
cramps  in  her  stomach,  breast,  and  limbs, 
and  with  profuse  cold  sweats,  attended  with 
coldness  of  the  extremities  and  fainting. 
That  she  has  always  understood  bet  disease 
to  have  been  an  internal  cancer;  and  that, 
BO  far  as  she  has  been  capable  of  judging 
of  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  case,  no 
medicine  or  medical  skill  could  have  re-  '' 
stored  her  to  health,  or  given  her  any  but 
very  temporary  relief.  That  she  discovered 
~  ~  particular  anxiety  'in  Mrs,  Maltingiy  to 


recover,  and  that  she  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly composed,  both  immediatelv  before 
id  afler  ner  restoration.    The  deponent 


further  states,  that  during  the  protracted 
sickness  of  Mrs.  Maltingiy,  she  uaa  often 
read  the  prayers  for  a  departing  soul  by 
her,  and  has  frequently  believed^er  to  be 
dea!d.  That  for  the  three  weeks  preceding 
her  recovery,  she  was  constandy  with  her; 
and  duriuK  that  time,  expected  every  day 
would  be  her  lasL  That,  on  the  first  day  of 
this  present  month,  this  deponent,  at  the 
request  of  the  saia  Mrs.  Matlingly,  com* 
menced  a  devotion  in  honour  of  the  most 
holv  name  of  Jesus,  which  she  continaed 
daily  to  the  ninth  day  of  this  month  inclu- 
sive ;  and  was  present  in  the  chamber  of 
the  said  Mrs.  Mattingly,  a  little  after  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  this 
month,  and  saw  the  llev.  Mr.  Dubuissoo 


said  Mis.  Maltingiy  bad  received  the  bles»- 
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ed  sacrament,  Ihie  deponent  saw  her  arise 
in  her  bed,  and  heard  her  exclaim,  "Lord 
Jesus',    what  have   1   done   lr>  deserve  so 


few 


aforesaid  Mis.  Mattingly, 

afterwards,  arise  from  aer  bed, 


draw  on  her  stockings,  and  fall  upon  her 
knees,  to  offer  up  her  thanksgivings  to 
Almighty  God. 

This  deponent  fnrlherdepoeelh  and  saith, 
that  the  said  Mra.  MatlitiKly,  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  tne  ninth  of  this 
month,  in  answer  to  the  question  which  this 
deponent  put  to  her,  of  how  she  then  felt, 
replied;  "I  am  almost  gone.  If  I  die, 
Aunt  Carbery,  will  you  love  mychildren 
and  piay  for  meV  and  that  io  so  weak  a 
voice,  ae  to  seem  almost  extinct,  which 
compelled  this  deponent  to  apply  her  ear 
close  to  Mrs,  Mattingij's  lips,  to  distinguisli 
what  she  said ;  and  that,  at  a  litUe  alter  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth  instant, 
when  this  deponent  asked  her  the  same 
question  as  mentioned  above,  she  answer- 
ed in  the  same  low  voice,  "Almost  eone." 
This  deponent  finally  deposeth  and  ^iih, 
that  when  Mrs.  Mattinsly  arose  from  her 
bed,  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  instant, 
she  appeared  to  this  deponent  to  be  in  per- 
fect health,  with  the  exception  of  her  being 
greatly  reduced  in  flesh — and  although  her 
face  was_  emaciated,  her  countenance  was  ' 
serene  and  cheerful;  and  this  deponent  | 
having  conetand<^  resided  in  the  house  with 
the  said  Mrs.  ftlaltinsly  since  the  tenth  of 
k  this  month,  she  declares  that  there  has 
been  no  indication  of  the  least  degree  of 
sickness  in  her  up  to  the  present  moment ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  there  remaining  any 
symptom  of  the  malady  which  afflicted  her 
so  long,  Mrs.  Mattingly  has  evidently  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  Hesh  and  strength, 
from  the  moment  of  her  restoration,  on  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  instant,  to  the  present 

Given  under  my.  hand  and  seal,  at  the 
city  of  Washington,  on  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 

Jtua  HoBAN,  [Seal.] 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


HISS  JLMNE  HASIl  nTZCEaAU). 

I  kave  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Ann  Mallingty  about  fourteen  years, 
and  since  my  firet  acquaintance  with  her, 
she  baa  been  distinguished  for  her  exem- 
plary pic^  and  resignation  under  eitraor- 
dinuy  auctions,  as  well  as  for  remarkable 
nniformity  of  temper  and  oheerfulness  of 


ssbe 

has  been  afflicted  with  a  most  distressing 
malady,  during  which  1  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  her  almost  every  week, 
and  Bomeliraes  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
oflen  remaining  with  her  several  days  to- 
gether. My  opportunities,  therefore,  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  the  extent  of  her  suf- 
ferings have  been  the  best,  find  enable  me 
to  say,  that  they  appeared  to  me  to  exceed 
those  of  any  other  person  I  ever  knew.  In- 
deed, I  have  often  supposed  her  to  be 
dying,  and  several  times  actually  dead.  I 
have  often  seen  her  throw  up  large  qnanti- 
ties  of  blood,  with  corrupt  matter,  which 
was  eo  offensive,  that  I  fouad  it  extremely 
unpleasant  to  temain  in  the  room.  A  phy- 
sician, who  had  examined  Mrs.  Mattingty, 
declared  several  times,  in  my  presence, 
that  her  malady  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  in- 
ternal cancer ;  and  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  it  was  considerad  so  by  uhers. 
I  have  frequently  felt  and  seen  a  lump  on 
her  left  side,  api^rently  as  large  as  an  egg, 
a  little  pointed  on  the  surface,  and  some- 
times much  inHaraed;  and  in  which,  when 
lightly  touched  or  pressed  with  a  finger, 
Mrs.  Mattinglv  complained  of  an  esceseive 

Eain,  which  she  said  thrilled  with  a  kind  of 
uminc  sensation  in  her  left  ude,  and 
through  her  left  arm,  to  her  fingers;  and 
she  l^s  often  complained,  that  she  feh  as  if 
a  person  was  borinz  her  left  side,  and 
pinching  pieces  out  of  it.  For  six  monlhs 
prior  to lier  recovery,  she  had  the  most  dis- 
tressing cough  I  ever  wimessed,  accompa- 
nied, for  the  last  few  weeks,  with  chills 
and  fevers,  cold  clammy  sweats  day  and 
night,  and  ivvere  cramps  in  her  breast, 
side,  and  limbs,  and  sometimes  in  her 
stomach.  Her  sight  was  so  much  impaiied 
at  limes,  that  she  told  me  she  could  hardly 
reco^ise  me ;  and  for  the  few  last  days  of 
her  illness,  she  complained  of  a  constant 
noise  in  her  head,  resembling  the  iDlling 
of  bells,  which  affected  her  hearing  very 


of  Jesus,  from  the  first  of  (his  montn  to  the 
ninth,  inclusive.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
ninth  I  visiled  her,  and  remained  with  her 
until  next  ftioming.  During  the  evening, 
she  requested  me  to  bathe  her  head  m 
vinegar,  as  she  said  she  felt  a  violent  pain 
in  it;  and  said,  that  she  believed  mortifica- 
tion had  taken  place,  as  she  felt  onusual 
kind  of  pains  in  her  side  and  breast.  At 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
the  tenth  instant,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dnbuis»«D 
arrived  at  Captain  Carbery's,  for  ibe  purpo^ 
of  adminietering  to  Mis.  Matiiugly  the  sa- 
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cnunent  of  the  holj  Encharisl.  The  delay 
Dcoasionsd  bj  his  necessajy  previous  pre- 
paration, sad  a  violent  fit  of  coughiag  will) 
which  Mrs.  Matlinsly  was  eeized,  was  about 
fifteen  miautBa,  when  i  sav  ^m  put 


BeijuiiiiiHi  ui  uie  luy  onu  paicneu  Biaie  oi 
her  moalh,  she  appeared  lo  have  Bome 
difficulty  in  swallowing  it;  I  saw  iter  raise 
benelf  in  the  bed,  with  her  hands  clasped, 
and  heard  her  exclaint  in  an  audible  voice, 
"Lord  Jesus!  what  have  I  done  to  deserve 
eo  great  a  favour  1"  The  itev.  Mr.  Dubuis- 
Bon  then  asked  Mra.  Matiinglvbowshe  felt. 
She  replied,  "  I  ara  perfectly  well."  He 
then  int^uired.  "  Entirely  free  from  pain?" 
She  replied,  "  I  am  eotiiely  free  from  pain, 
BO  pam  at  all."  "Not  even  there?'  said 
he,  pointing  to  her  left  side.  "No,'*  Khe 
replied.  Her  stockings  were  ihea  brought 
10  her,  which  she  drew  on,  and  ^ot  out  of 
bed,  with  apparent  ease,  and  without  as- 
NHtance.  She  then  knelt,  and  continned 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  ihe  bleps- 
ed  aacrametit,  which  was  on  an  altar  which 
bad  been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  About 
this  time  her  brother  Thomas  came  into 
the  room,  when  she  arose  from  her  knees. 
and  raised  her  arras,  and  said  in  a  traiispori 
of  gratitude,  "See  what  God  has  done  for 
me ;  I  have  not  done  this  for  years."  After 
this  she  joined  the  family  in  prayer,  for  a 
considerable  time,  without  the  least  appa- 


Since  Mrs.  Mattingly's  recovery,  1  have 
been  in  company  with  her  frequently,  and 
ehe  has  continued  to  be,  and  now  is,  to  all 
appearance,  in  perfect  health. 

Anne  Mabu  Fitzqgkau). 

District  of  Cidumbia,  Cit}-  and )  (. 
Conn^  of  Washington.  J 
On  the  31st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
out  Lord  1624,  personally  appears  Miss 
Anne  Maria  Fitzgerald,  who  beinc' of  law- 
ftil  age.  makes  oalh  on  the  Holy  Evangels 
of  Almighty  God,  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ment of  facts  are  true  to  the  best  of  her 
knowledge  and  belief. 

C.  H.  W.  Whabton, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


HISS  Rtrm  CASBEHY,  HISS  CATIfEBlIii:  I 

■RB.  SYBI1.1A  CAHBEBT,  HISS  SUSAN  HATTINO- 
LT,  HISS  ANNE  MARIA  FIT;£0GRAIJ}. 

Whereas,  some  persons,  not  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Mattingly's 
law  exlraordinarv  and  sudden  restoradon  to 
health,  have  auiibuted  her  core  to  the  break- 


ing of  an  abscess,  and  a  oopbus  diachaise 
of  its  conlenls:  We,  who  passed  the  nijjt 
of  the  Hth  of  March  with  her,  in  her  cham- 
ber, attended  on  her,  was  present  a|,  and 
witnessed  her  wonderful  cure,  deem  it  a 
tribute  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  public  at 
latge,  lo  give  correct  information  on  this 
subject,  which  has  caused  bo  mtich  excite- 
ment in  the  public  mind.  We,  therefore, 
solemnly  declare,  that  no  such  occurrence 
took  place  in  Mrs.  Matling^y's  regatd;  that 
we  saw  no  symptom  of  any  abscess;  per- 
ceived no  extraordinary  discharge  whatever; 
on  the  contrary,  she  was  so  weak  and  low, 
that  she  appeared  lo  spit  with  great  pain 
and  difficulty,  and  very  Jittle  at  at  a  time. 

Stbilla  Caabery, 

Roth  Carberi, 
(Signed)      Cathemhb  Cabbeey, 

Ahne  Maria  FrrzoERiut, 

Maby  ScskH  Mattiholt. 
Swoni  to  this  3d  day  of  May,  1824,  be- 
fore me,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  cily 
am!  county  of  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
James  Hobak,  [Seal] 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


t«IBS  MARY  HOFEWBLI,. 

Washington  Ciijr,  March  24ih,  18S4. 

1  have  been  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Ann 
Matlingly  from  her  infancy,  and  have  visited 
her  frequently  during  her  illness  for  the  last 
six  years.  I  have  heard  the  affidavits  of  g 
Mrs,  Sybilla  Carbery,  and  of  Mrs.  Mallingly 
read,  and  having  had  many  opportunities  of 
being  acquainted  with  most  of  the  facts 
enumerated  therein.  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  my  unqualified  belief  in  the  truth 
"''  those  depositions. 

Maby  Hopewell. 

Sworn  lo  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a 
justice  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, in  Ihe  District  of  Columbia,  on  the 

Chahles  H.  W.  Whabton,  [Seal] 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


My  sister,  Mrs.  Ann  Mattiogly,  was  af- 
flicted with  a  disease  for  about  six  years. 
1  did  not  live  with  Mrs.  Mallingly,  bat  saw 
her  frequently  during  the  whole  time  of  her 
sickness.  For  some  time  previous  to  her 
confinement  to  the  bed,  she  complained  of 
a  severe  pain,  proceeding  from  a  hard  lump 
~~  the  lett  aide;  which  through  the  whde 

iiTse  of  her  sickneas  continued  to  be  the 
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Mat  of  the  dieeaae,  and  from  which  the 
atomoch  was  eeverely  aSlicted.  Of  the 
precise  character  of  the  diBease,  my  want 
of  knowledge,  in  this  respect,  will  not 
authorize  an  opinion ;  it  was  cetlainly,  not  a 
common  one.  lis  elTects  were  distreseing 
beyond  description. 

The  violence  of  the  di«ease  whs  inter- 
mittent. The  spells  were  always  attended 
by  an  excruciating  pain  in  the  leA  side  and 
atomachj  vomiting  of  blood  in  lai^e  quan- 
tities, high  fevers,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
occaaonally  cramps.  During  (ne  existence 
of  these  spells,  fainting  from  weakness  and 
exceesiTe  pain  was  not  unfrequetit.  Their 
duration,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  was 
from  three  to  five  months,  and  the  whole 
time  dissolution  was  daily  expected. 

The  transition  from  this  state,  which  was 
of  extreme  suffering,  to  such  intervals  of 
comparative  ease  as  to  admit  of  her  sitting 
up,  walking  about  the  room,  and  performing 
light  work,  such  as  sewing  and  knitting, 
was  slow  and  tardy,  hut,  to  my  knowledge, 
she  was  never  free  from  pain  and  spitting  of 
blood.  I  always  beheved  from  Uie  rom- 
men  cement,  that  the  disease  was  mortal. 
This  is  but  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  suf- 
ferings which  Mrs.  Mattingly  endured  for 
six  years.  It  is  impossible  to  delineate  all 
the  incidents  of  ner  tinhappy  situation ; 
whatever  shape  her  sufferings  assumed,  or 
to  whntevei'degree  they  were  felt,  she  bore 
them  with  a  patient  resignation  to  the  will 
of  Hini  who  afHicled  her, 
■  In  die  early  part  of  last  fall,  the  disease 
began  gradually  to  approximate  its  worst 
state ;  and  in  addition  to  its  other  accompa- 
niments, before  mentioned,  was  now  at- 
tended byan  almost  incessant  and  distreseinK 
cough.  It  was  my  impression  that  it  had 
reached  its  crisis  about  the  beginning  of 
Febmary.  From  this  period  to  her  restora- 
tion she  was  in  a  stale  of  suffering,  to  con- 
vey a  correct  idea  of  whichj  language  is 
inadequate.  It  certainly  Was  incomparahly 
greater  than  I  had  supposed  the  mere  physi- 
cal powers  of  our  nature  could  sustain. 
The  pain  from  the  lump  in  the  side  was 
communicated  to  the  left  arm,  which  it  had 
disabled.  About  three  weeks  before  her 
restoration,  violent  rhilla  regularly  came  on, 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  each 
day,  and  acting  with  the  other  symptoms 
greatly  aggravated  the  disease.  The  vast 
quantities  of  feculent  blood  which  she  cast 
up  led  to  the  belief  that  the  whole  interior 
of  the  stomach  was  ulcerated,  if  not  in  a 
slate  of  mortification.  It  was  offen  neces- 
sary to  support  her,  silting  up  in  the  bed,  to 
prevent  suBbcation:  and  for  this  puipoee, 
aacb  was  her  debility,  that  it  took  two  or 


three  persons.  Her  appetite  was  entirely 
gone;  taking  nothing  but  laudanum  to  ap- 
pease the  pain,  and  smaU  quantities  of  tea, 
often  administered  from  a  teaspoon,  to 
abate  a  burning  thirsl.  Frequently  fainting 
from  pain,  and  fatigue  of  coughing;  and  in 
this  pituation  she  would  remain  a  considera- 
ble time,  without  sensation,  or  evincing  any 
evidence  of  life,  except  a  slight  pulse.  She 
was  reducod  to  the  verr  last  eitremitr  of 
life. 

I  was  with  her,  for  the  last  time  in  her 
sickness,  on  Monday  morning  the  Sth  in- 
stant, having  stayed  with  her  through  the 
preceding  afternoon  and  night,  and  on  the 
succeeding  Wednesday  about  noon,  I  was 
again  with  her ;  she  was  then  free  from  pain, 
experiencing  no  uneasy  sensation  in  her 
side,  Btomacn  or  arm:  the  voice  and  coun- 
tenance restored  to  their  natural  tone  and 
expression ;  ail  was  placed  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect health.  Emaciation  and  weakness 
alone  remained ;  still  she  was  strong  enou^ 
to  walk  about  the  room,  and  converse  with 
a  great  number  of  pem)ns  without  any  ap- 
parent inconvenience  to  hetself.  She  de- 
clared to  me  that  "  God  had  instantaneously 
Kstored  her  to  health,  at  a  quarter  after  four 
o'clock,  that  morning." 

iis.  Cahbest. 

Wsshinpon,  March  32d,  1B24. 

No.  9. 

MB.    LEWTS.   CAKBEBY. 

On  this  24th  day  of  March,  in  the  y^ar  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  personally  appeais  before  rae, 
an  assistant  jud^e  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  Stales,  lor  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Lewis  Carbery,  of  the  district  aforesaid. 
who  being  sworn  on  the  Holy  Ei-angels  of 
Almighty  God,  deposetb  and  saitb,  that  eariy 
in  the  year  eicnteen  hundred  and  seventeen, 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly,  frequently 
complained  to  him  of  a  severe  pain  in  the 
left  side  of  her  breast  and  left  arm,  and 
showed  this  deponent  a  hard  lump  on  the 
lower  side  of  her  Left  breast,  which  she  de- 
scribed to  be  excewively  painful.  tW 
sometime  after  the  commencemeni  of  thi» 
pain  Dr.  Jones  was  called  to  examine  the 
nature  of  her  disease,  who  prescribed  vari- 
ous medicines  and  external  applicatitais 
without  any  material  effect,  luu  some- 
time during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen^  this  deponent,  whose  residence  is 
some  miles  from  the  city  of  Washmgton, 
was  sent  for  in  haste,  as  it  was  tkougfat  dut 
Mrs.  Mattingiv  was  then  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  on  uis  anival  he  found  his  sifter 
in  an  indescribably  awfiil  situaticHi ;  that  At 
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wEiB  vomiting  comipt  and  very  ofTeneive 
blood  and  aiattei,  bo  that  he  waa  in  the 
roomeataiiv  eipectation  of  nitneaoiug  her 
death,  and,  oA  naTing  to  leave  her  Ute  at 
night,  he  lieliered  thai  he  had  received  her 
last  farewell.  That  he  has,  for  a  year  sAei 
that  time  visited  his  sister,  two  or  three  times 
a  month,  and  ElometimeB  as  often  in  a  week, 
and  he  silways  found  her  in  a  most  distress- 
ing and  apparently  a  rery  painful  situation, 
and  that  since  that  period  he  had  not  known 
her  10  be  able  to  leave  her  room  more  than 
two  or  three  tioies,  then  not  without  aawBi- 
ance,  atthou^  she  has  for  short  periods 
been  able  to  leave  her  bed,  and  occasion- 
ally to  occupy  a  abort  time  in  sewing  or 
knitting,  and  m  this  the  family  thought  her 
impnidenL  Tliathehaaalwaye understood  it 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  physicians,  who  have 
visited  hei  oi  were  consulted  on  the  subject, 
that  the  disease  of  his  sister  was  an  internal 
cancer,  and  that  they  believed  her  case  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  medicine.  Tliat  for 
the  six  months  before  her  recovery,  she  has 
had  an  almost  incessant  cough,  which,  at 
times,  was  so  protracted  aa  to  leave  her  in 
a  state  of  complete  apparent  exhaustion,  and 
so  distreBsing  to  this  deponent,  that  he  has 
often  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  her 
chamber;  and  that  those  fits  were  always 
accompanied  and  followed  by  pnking  large 
quantities  of  conupted  blood,  which  often 
appeared  to  this  deponent  to  be  strangling 
her,  and  that  this  vomiting  and  spitting  of 
blood,  were  her  constant  attendants  through 
the  wnole  six  yeais  of  her  confinement ;  and 
HO  jrequentlr  has  this  imaccountable  dis- 
charge exhibited  its  violence,  that  he  can- 
not enumemte  the  number  of  times  he  has 
been  sent  for  to  wimess  her  death.  And 
that  for  about  the  last  three  weeks  of  her 
illness,  when  she  seemed  reduced  to  the 
lowest  extremity,  she  has  been  attacked 
with  chills  and  fevers.  That  on  Monday 
the  eighth  of  thia  month,  this  deponent  was 
in  his  sister's  room,  nearly  the  whole  day, 
and  saw  her  during  me  afternoon  so  entirely 
divested  of  all  signs  of  life,  as  to  induce  him 
to  believe  that  she  waa  dead.  That  she 
continued  in  this  state  for  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minulen,  and  on  showing  signs  of  life  t^  a 
strangling,  and  being  raisea  in  the  bed,  a 

Suaniiiy  of  blood  ran  from  her  mouth.  He 
irthei  aaith,  that  on  Thursday,  the  lllh  of 
this  month,  he  visited  his  sister,  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  who  met  him 
at  the  door  of  her  chamber,  to  his  great  joy 
and  astonishment,  with  all  the  marks  and 
appearance  of  being  in  perfect  health;  and 
except  her  want  of  flesh,  without  any  ap- 
peanmce  or  indication  of  hei  having  been 
recently  ill,  uid  has  cootinoed  appaiendy 


in  the  most  perfect  state  of  health,  and  saya 
she  is  withoot  pain  or  uneasiness  in  any 
way,  and  going  about  the  house  with  the 
same  apparent  ease  as  the  rest  of  the  family. 
James  8.  Morskll,  [Seal.] 

No.  10. 

CAPTUK  JAMES  HOBAtf. 


On  this  26th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
ur  Lord,  -1824,  pereonally  appeared  before 
le,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  ihe  county 
aforesaid,  James  Hoban,  amhitect  of  the 
President's  house,  an  alderman  for  the  city 
of  Washington,  and  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  aforesaid,  who  be- 
ing sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangels  of  Almighty 
God,  deposeth  and  sailh,  that  he  has  been 
well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Ann  Mattinsly, 
and  intimate  in  the  family  of  her  brother. 
Captain  Carbery,  mayor  of  this  city,  with 
whom  idle  has  resided  many  years.  That 
for  the  last  Eve  or  eix  years,  he  has  resided 
within  about  a  qnarler  of  a  mile  of  her  resi- 
dence, and  has  freq^uently  visited  her  during 
the  illness  with  which  she  has,  for  that  pe- 
riod, been  afflicted.  That  from  about  the 
first  week  of  August,  to  the  nineteenth  of 
December  last,  in  consequence  of  one  of 
his  daughters  beiiig  very  ill,  wh^  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  of  Captam  Carbery,  and  un-  - 
able  to  be  removed  therefrom,  this  deponent 
was  at  Captain  Carbery's  almost  every  day, 
with  the  exception  of  about  fourteen  days, 
when  confined  by  sickness,  and  several 
times  on  some  days;  and  that  he,  almost 
always,  on  these  occasions,  saw  Mrs.  Mal- 
tingly ;  that  she  appeared  at  times,  in  great 
agony,  and  had  a  violent  cough  and  spitting 
of  blood.  That  on  the  fourth  day  of  this 
month,  as  this  deponent  believes,  he  was 
informed  that  Mrs.  Maltingly  had  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  him,  in  compliance  with 
which  desire  he  visited  her  in  her  chamber; 
that  he  found  her  then  in  a  more  deplorable 
state,  if  possible  than  he  had  ever  before 
seen  bet ;  and  she  appeared  to  be  almost 
Bufibcaied,  Hiruggling  for  breath,  and  almost 
deprived  of  life.  Inat  it  was  proposed,  by 
a  lady  in  attendance,  to  administer  lauda- 
num, but  one  of  her  sisters  observed,  that 
one  nundred  drops  had  been  administered 
to  her  that  morning^  and  one  hundred  more 
but  a  short  time  smce.  without  producing 
any  good  effect.  That  this  deponent,  having 
no  hope  of  Mis.  Mattingly's  being  able  to 
speak  to  him,  withdrew  under  £e  strong 
belief,  that  she  could  not  longsurvive.  !)«• 
ptHient  further  saith,  that  at  an  early  hour 
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on  the  tenth  day  of  this  month,  he  was  in- 
formed  (hat  Mrs.  Mailingly  was  suddenly 
restored  lo  perfect  health ;  that  he  oaJled  to 
see  hei  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
and  on  entering  her  chamber  she  took  him 
by  the  hand,  meeting  him  vith  a  cheerful 
counieiiance,  and  aasuied  this  deponent  thai 
she  was  in  perfect  health.  That  this  depo- 
nent saw  Mra.  Matlingly  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  (his  month,  down  stairs,  for  the  first 
lime  in  five  or  six  years,  in  a  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  her  brother's  par- 
lour, and  that,  on  subsequent  oacasions,  she 
presented  to  this  deponent  the  appearance 
of  a  healthy  woman. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  the  day 
and  year  as  above  written.        • 

Enoch  HETXoLDe,  [Seal.] 

No.  II. 

DB.  WU,LIiK  JONES. 

In  the  summer  of  1S17,  I  examined  a 
tumour,  sealed  in  Mrs.  Maltingly's  left  mam- 
ma, and  was  of  opinion  at  toe  time,  that  it 
partook  of  a  schinous  character.  Some 
months  subsequent  to  this  eiamination.  I 
was  called  to  visit  her,  and  found  her  with 

Eain  in  the  side  and  breast.  The  tumour 
ad  become  painful,  and  the  pectoral  muscle 
somewhat  contracted.  After  prescribing  for 
those  symptoms  several  months,  and  the 
disease  ccA^uing  to  resist,  I  requested  the 
attendance  of  Doclois  Blake  and  Schaaf; 
what  their  opinions  were  of  the  case,  I  do 
not  recollect;  but  the  treatment  suggested 
by  them,  produced  no  improvement  m  the 
patient.  During  Mrs.  Matlingly 'silhiess,  (but 
at  what  period  I  am  not  prepared  to  state.) 
her  complaint  assumed  a  more  formidable 
aspect;  the  stomach  became  irritable,  and 
began  to  eject  large  quantities  of  blood; 
sometimes  florid,  but  mostly  grumous  and 
fetid.  When  this  last  symptom  presented. 
I  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  mcarioia,  and 
not  until  convinced  by  Mis.  Mattingly,  that 
the  functions  of  the  uterus  continued  to  be 
performed,  (except  when  she  was  very 
much  reduced,)  did  I  abandon  it. 

Dr.  M'Williams,  who  also  visited  her  in 
consultation  with  me,  and  witnessed  the 
continual  discharge  of  blood,  &c.,  was  of 
opinion  that  her  case  was  hopeless,  and 
simply  advised  the  use  of  palliatives.  1 
concurred,  and  having  observed  laudanum 
lo  mitigate  her  suifering  more  than 
Other  medicine,  directed  its  use  to  be 
tinued  pro  re  nota. 

Notwithstanding  our  opinion,  that  the  dis- 
ease was  not  wiUiin  the  control  of  medi- 
cine, I  continued  to  call  occauonally,  but 
had  not  done  so  for  some  moalhs  prior 


the  first  instant,  when  I  was  particularly 

requested,  by  her  brother,  to  see  her.  I 
found  her  labouring  under  mcesaant  co  gh, 
aad  chill,  every  aAemoon ;  ui  addition  to 
those  symptoms  which  1  haci  been  accns- 
lomed  to  see. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  was  directed : 
but  her  attendants  stated  that  a  xerf  incon- 
siderable portion  of  it  was  retained ;  it  was 
discontinued,  and  the  laudanum,  in  laige 
doses,  repeated.  I  continued  my  visits  to 
the  filth,  and,  believing  anodynesonly  indi- 
cated, did  not  see  her  again  till  Wednesday 
the  tenth;  when,  by  the  personal  reauest  of 
Captain  Carbery,  (who  assured  me  tnat  my 
patient  was  cured,)  I  called,  oud  to  my 
great  Hurpriee  and  gratification,  she  met  me 
at  her  chamber  door,  in  apparent  health. 

W.  JOHIK. 

WBshingion,  March  30ih,  1S24. 

No.  12. 

DK.  ALGXAMIEIt  m'wILLIIMS. 

1  believe  it  was  in  (he  year  1816  or  17, 1 
was  desired  to  see  Mrs.  Mallindy.  She 
requested  a  candid  opinion,  as  to  the  oatute 
and  probable  danger,  of  a  deep  seated 
tumour  in  hei  left  breast,  which  she  api»«- 
hetided  to  be  cancerous.  After  exammiaa 
fully,  and  learning  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  case,  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  although  this  was  not  at  tli« 
time  a  cancer,  yet  it  would  be  sale  and 
advisable  to  have  it  extirpated,  as  in  ume 
it  might  become  one. 

After  this,  I  did  not  again  see  Mrs.  Mat- 
tingly tmtil  two  or  three  years  afier,  when  I 
was  requested  lo  see  her  in  cansuliatioii 
with  Dr.  Jones,  the  attending  physician.  Ai 
the  time  of  our  visil,  her  sufferings  were 
apparently  extreme,  and  gave  every  reasoa 
to  conclude  that  the  disease  was  making 
rapid  progress  on  the  internal  organs,  as 
nothing  could  be  more  offenuve  man  the 
effluvia  from  her  breath.  The  matter  dis- 
charged by  coughing,  puking  and  shutting, 
was  so  disagieeable  as  to  induce  me  to 
leave  the  i;oom  as  soon  as  decency  vould 

1  also  observed  a  white  handkerchiel 
covered  with  blood,  which  was  apparently 
discharged  from  her  stomach. 

On  conferring  with  Dr.  Jones,  I  freelv 
gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  her  case  vm 
hopeless,  and  that  [talliatives  were  all  that 

IS  left  for  this  pious  and  excellent  wcnuan, 

her  languishing  condition;  in  which  opi- 
y  concurred. 

AlXXUn>EB   H'WiLiUKS. 

Cilj  of  Wirtiogtoo,  D.  C.  Uttoh  SS,  18H. 


ler  languishing  coi 
n  Dr.  Jones  fufiy  c. 
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I  herebj  ceTlify,  that,  during  ihe  last  Eum- 
mer  and  aatimuij  from  August  to  Decem- 
ber, 1  almost  daily  Tisited  a  young  lady, 
sck  at  the  house  of  Captun  Carberj,  tne  pie- 


Matlinglr, 
infonned  bi 


ir  of  this  city,  and  brother 


infonned  by  Dr.  Jones,  her  phyc  .  .  , 
othJnrs,  has  been  seriously  mdiaposed  for 
the  last  five  or  nil  years,  without  much 
hope  or  prospect  of  recorer^  by  her  physi- 
eiBDH^  and  that,  during  the  time  I  was  vieit- 
JDg  at  the  houee,  1  frequeQliy  witnessed  the 
great  distress  and  suffering  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
tingly,  hating  to  paae  the  door  of  her  room 
10  enter  that  of  my  patient ;  and  occasion' 
ally,  while  below  stairs,  and  indeed  before 
eniering  the  house,  I  was  shocked  at  hear- 
ing the  violent  and  distressiiig  paroxysms  of 
cougb  under  which  she  was  labouring.  I 
nas  told  by  the  family  that  this  had  bean 
the  case  for  many  months,  and  that  during 
thoee  paioxysms,  she  frequently,  perhaps 
always,  disAaiged  a  considerable  quantity 
of  blood  by  the  moulh.  From  December 
last  till  the  present  month,  I  do  not  recollect 
lo  have  seen  oi  heard  of  Mrs.  Mattingly's 
case.  Or  the  tenth  instant,  1  was  informed, 
by  many  persons,  that  she  had  on  that  day 
been  suddenly  restored  to  health,  and  was. 
on  Saturday,  the  thirteenth  instant,  invited 
by  Dr.  Jones,  her  physician,  to  visit  her  in 
comjiaiiy  with  himself,  which  I  did,  about 
noon.  She.  Mrs.  Mattingly,  appeared  ei- 
ceediogly  oiieerful,  and  remarked  that  she 
never  felt  better.  Her  person  was  reduced, 
but  her  countenance  was  sprightly,  indi- 
cating ease  and  harmonv  throughout  the 
^stem.  I  was  informed  that  for  a  long 
tmie  she  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the 
use  of  her  leA  arm,  to  which  my  attention 
was  particnlariy  drawn,  and  at  my  request 
she  threw  this  arm  into  a  variety  of  atti- 
tudes, seemingly  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
other.  While  m  her  room,  the  Rev.  Mr 
DubuisBon  entered,  and  drew  from  hi 
pocket  a  statement  of  facts,  which  ha  said 
was  to  be  sent  to  Prince  rlohenlohe,  and 
lettd  it  aloud,  requesting  Miss  R.  Carnery, 
Mrs.  Mattingly,  and  others  who  were  p 
sent  and  had  witnessed  all  the  facts, 
stated  to  have  transpired  during  the  mo 
ing  of  the  tenth,  if  be  had  misstated 
omitted  anything,  to  correct  him.    They  all 


Dr.  Jones,  themselves,   and   myself,  was 
foimally  and  substantially  correct. 

"Nathj-  p.  CiuaiN,  L.  M.  C.  F.  M. 


No.  U. 


Wsahington,  April  3d,  IBSi. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  accidentally  saw 
Mrs.  Mattingly  at  her  brother's,  some  time 
last  fall,  and  that  she  wemed  to  me  to  be 
in  a  helpless  state  of  disease,  and  b^ 
_...!  the  power  of  medical  aid.  I  certify 
further,  that  I  called  this  day  to  see  her,  and 
find  her  exhibiting  no  indications  of  disease 

Geobob  a.  Caxroll,  M.  D. 


No.  15. 

TM.  TBOMIB  C.  SOOTT. 

Wuhmgion.  D.  C,  April  S4th,  1834. 
It  being  announced  on  Wednesday  mom- 
ing,  the  lOlb  ultimo,  that  Mrs.  Ann  Mat- 
tingly, a  lady  of  this  city,  who  had  for  the 
last  seven  yeare  been  the  subject  of  a  most 
painful  and  excruciating  disease,  hod  that 
morning  been  suddenly  restored  to  health, 
I  was  induced  to  visit  Mrs.  Mattingly  that 
evening,  in  company  with  several  gentle- 
men. TreviouB  to  my  visit,  I  had  been  in- 
formed that  Mrs.  Mattingly  was  reduced  so 
low  that  her  death  had  been  hourly  expected 
for  some  time.  On  eniering  her  room,  I 
was  struck  with  suiprise  to  find  her  stand- 
ing, engaged  in  a  lively  and  cheerfiil  con- 
versation with  several  personf  who  had 
preceded  me,  evincing  a  system  tranquil 
and  harmonious  in  its  operations,  free  from 
disease  and  suffering.  The  ravages  of  her 
sufferings  were  strongly  marked  by  veiy 
considerable  emaciation  and  a  very  pale 
countenance.  I  had  been  informed  that 
she  had  for  a  long  lime  laboured  under  a 
violent  and  distressing  cough,  and  that  she 
had  not  used  her  left  arm  for  several  yean, 
without  producing  great  piun.  Those  were 
the  most  prominent  points  that  allrocted  my 
attention;  and  notwithstanding  that  she  had 
been  engaged  in  a  conversation  from  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  hour  of  my  ^isit. 
about  S  o'clock,  in  detailing  the  history  of 
her  case,  she  was  perfectly  free  from  the 
slightest  cou^h,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of 
that  arm  which  bod  been  so  long  useless 
from  the  great  pain  attending  its  use.  Mrs. 
Mattingly  assured  me  that  she  felt  as  well 
as  ever  she  did,  entirely  free  from  her  late 
sufferings,  and,  as  far  as  an  opinion  could 
be  formed  from  her  appearance^  I  consi- 
dered her  in  perfect  health,  without  the 
vestige  of  disease,  except  what  has  been 
previously  mentioned.  1  have  seen  Mrs. 
Mattingly  ftequeudy  since,  and  it  afibtda 
me  great  tdeasure  to  say  that  she  has  gained 
oonsider^Ie    flesh,  and   her   oom^zion 
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mach  inipiOTed.    At  our  last  ii 

asaured  me  that  she  was  peifecu*  ncu,  uiu 

had  continned  bo  since  the  day  oi  her  testo- 

Thohas  C.  Scott,  L.  M. 


No.  16. 

lOB.  CHWmANA  HOIBS. 

City  and  Conniy  of  Washington,  J  g^ 
Difltrict  of  Columbia.  { 

S3d  Much,  1824. 
Penonally  appears  before  me,  the  sub- 
Bcriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  county 
and  district  aforesaid.  Mm.  ChtiatianaHobbs, 
who,  after  being  duly  sworn,  on  the  Holy 
Evaogels  of  Almigblv  God,  depoeeth  and 
aailh,  that  she  has  been  acqnsinted,  foi 
many  years,  with  Mis.  Ana  Mattingiy,  and 
that  since  her  siclinesB,  she  has  been  foi 
several  months  at  a  time  with  her — that  she 
has,  ihereforOj  beea  an  eye-witnesB  of  her 
sufferings  which  she  endured  while  labour- 
ing vmder  this  sickness — has  frequentlv  seen 
her  puking  up  large  quantities  of  blood, 
sometimes  mixed  with  matter  of  the  most 
fetid  nature — and  sometimes  labouring  un- 
der a  most  incessant  and  painful  cough, 
with  ciamp  in  the  stomach  and  limbs.  She 
moreover  oeposeth,  that  she  perceived  and 
felt  a  lump  on  her  left  side,  which  she 
always  represented  as  eitreniely  painful. 
This  deponent  also  states^  thst  such  was  the 
violence  of  the  pains  which  Mrs.  Mattingiy 
■n&red,  that  sbe  frequently  believed  she 
would  t)ot  outlive  the  day,  and  at  day  that 
she  would  not  live  to  see  the  night.  That 
two  days  before  her  restoration  to  health, 
she  saw  Mrs.  Mattingiy,  md  found  her,  if 
possible,  woise  than  she  had  ever  seen  her, 
and  evincing  every  sign  of  a  speedy  disso- 
intion.  ITiat,  by  the  request  of  the  aforesaid 
Mrs.  Mattingiy,  she  united  in  pterforming  a 
novena,  or  nine  days  devotion,  to  the  ea- 
aed  name  of  Jesus,  and  continued  to  say 
it  till  the  loth  infant,  when  at  about  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  she  re- 
oeived  a  letter  from  CaptEun  Thomas  Car- 
bery,  conveying  the  pleasing  intelligence, 
that,  at  a  quaner  after  4  o'clock,  Mrs.  Mat- 
tingiy left  her  bed  in  the  most  perfect  health. 
Daxixl  Birs9«HD,  [Seal.] 

No.  17. 


WubingtoD  Cily.  May,  5lb.  1834. 

I  hare  been  acquainted  with  Mrs.  A. 

Mattiogl;  for  a  considerable  time  before 

her  long  protracted  and  distressing  illness. 

.1  veiy  DequeQtly  visited,  attended  on,  and 


sat  up  with  her,  since  the  spriog  of  ISIS, 
from  which  period,  she  has  been  confined 
to  the  bouse,  and  for  months  at  a  time  to 
the  bed.  During  these  six  years,  eh«  ap- 
peared to  me  to  suffer  more  than  I  soppoeed 
It  was  poeaible  for  any  constitution  to  aos- 
tsin.  Her  disease  was  reputed  to  be  aa 
internal  cancer  on  the  left  side.  I  always 
understood  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  me- 
dicine. Since  the  first  year  of  her  sickness, 
she  trequently  vomited  blood.  For  eereral 
months  before  her  recovery,  she  had  a  most 
dtstresHingcough,  which  was  latterly  accom- 
panied with  chills  and  fevcn,  and  sevete 
cramp  in  her  breast  and  limbs.  I  tiequently 
saw  her  faint,  and  seemingly  at  the  pmnt 
of  death.  Hei  paioB,  die  told  me,  ^peaied 
chiefly  to  proceed  ux>m  a  tump  on  her  left 
side.  In  lact,  her  case  was  considered  aa 
entirely  hopelesB.  Her  disease  ccmtiiiiied, 
with  increasing  severity,  to  the  9th  of  tha 
month  of  March  last.  Understanding,  on 
the  moimng  of  the  10th,  that  she  had  been 
suddenly,  and  in  a  most  extraordioary  man- 
ner, restored  to  perfect  health,  I  visited  her, 
ana  found  her  to  all  appearance  perfectly 
well,  walking  about  the  room,  and  cheer- 
fully conversmg  with  her  numerous  friends, 
ana  othet  persons,  who  had  resorted  to  the 
house  to  see  her  after  faer  wonderful  cure. 
Ju(x  Mart  Amwaws. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  a  juMice  of  the  peace, 
for  the  city  and  oooaty  of  WaahingtoD,  die 
day  and  year  above  written. 

Jahss  Hobam,  [Seal.] 

No.  18. 

MRS.  MART  H.  nrzOEEALD. 
Wuhinron  City,  3d  April,  1SS4. 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mrs-  Ann 
Mattingiy  for  about  ten  years ;  and  thon^ 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  or 
seeing  her  often  since  the  commoneemeDl 
of  her  long  and  severe  ilhiess,  I  have  heard 
ftom  her  Trequently;  indeed,  almoet  every 
week,  and  sometimes  every  day  or  two,  (or 
weeks  at  a  time.  Several  days  before  bar 
sudden  restoration  to  health,  I  called  to  see 
her;  she  was  then,  I  supposed,  as  low  ss 
she  could  be ;  so  much  so,  that  I  did  not 
calculate  on  her  living  till  the  next  day.  Od 
this  visit,  I  foimd  her  in  most  diaDeasing 
paroxysms  of  pain:  spitting  blood  and  twj 
offensive  matter.  She  also  bed  a  most  dis- 
tressing cough,  with  chills  and  seven  cramp 
in  her  stomacn.  Her  situation  was  so  dis- 
tresaing  to  wimeaa_,  that  I  retired  from  fan 
room  after  some  Imie,  and  did  not  see  bar 
again,  till  after  1  heard  she  waa  tettered  to 
health;  when  on  the  aame  day  (the  Mitb 
of  March)  1  paid  her  a  viait  -  and  to  my 
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sreat  astonuhment  and  eatisfactioii,  I  foand 
her  in  apparenllj  ^od  beatlh,  perfectly 
cheerful,  and  conversing  widt  her  numeroas 
ftiende. 

Mart  H.  FrrzaEiuLii. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  a  ^stice  of  the  peace, 
for  the  conuty  of  Waahington,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  day  and  year  first 

JiMEsHoBAN,  [Seal,] 

No.  19. 

Nsvy  Yard,  Wsihingion  City, 
March  36lh,  1834. 
I,  Jane  Rose,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  wishing  to  give  a  true  ataletnent  of 
what  I  have  Doen  an  eya-vitneu  lO|  of  the 
anfferingH,  humility,  patience,  and  pious  re- 
signaiion  of  Mra.  Aiin  Mattingly,  widovr  of 
the  late  John  Matting,  declare  that  I  have 
known  hsr  to  be  nfficted  for  six  or  seven 
jetm,  with  the  illnesa  fiom  which,  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  deUver  her,  on  the 
10th  of  this  monin.  During  that  time,  she 
has  been  chiefly  confined  to  bed.  She  very 
often  vomited  blood  and  corrupt  matter, 
which  waa  occawoned,  I  believe,  by  her  in- 
side being  totally  nlcerated.  At  particnlar 
times,  the  violent  efforts  she  was  forced  to 
make,  (o  evacuate  this  blood,  scared  every- 
body present,  who  expected  every  moment 
to  see  her  suffocated.  How  often  have  I 
Wiiited,  in  anxious  expectation,  to  see  her 
breathe  ber  last !  She  was  frequently  af- 
flicted with  the  most  violent  poroKysme  of 
the  cramp ;  and  in  addition  to  her  other 
Bufferings,  she  laboured  for  a  great  while 
before  ner  restoration,  under  the  most  dis- 
tressing cough  that  can  be  imagined.  It 
was  most  painful  to  see  her;  and  whilst 
everybody  present  was  drowned  in  tears,  at 
(he  sight  other  sufferings,  she  endeavoured 
to  console  them,  by  remarking  what  were 
ber  sufferings,  to  wiiat  her  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesns  Christ  endured,  through  his 
mortal  life,  in  atonement  for  our  sins.  She 
said  the  Almighty  would  relieve  her  when 
he  thought  proper ;  that  she  was  resigned  to 
his  blessed  wQl.  Those  words  fjie  spoke 
at  inlerrals,  when  it  was  in  her  power  to 
Brtieulate;  and  I  frequently  bad  to  put  my 
ear  oloae  to  her  mouth,  for  she  spoke  in  a 
tone  BO  low,  as  to  be  scarcely  pereeptible. 
She  always  vrished  to  have  me  near  her, 
and  I  liked  to  be  near  her,  for  my  own  edi- 
ficatiui.  I  have  mauy  times  staid  two  or 
three  weeks,  even  a  wnole  month,  at  Capt. 
Carberya,  with  his  sisters.  M^  sisieriy 
affection  fo^  their  dear  mother,  the  late 
Mrs.  Haiy  Cubery,  one  of  the  most  ami- 


able, charitable,  pious,  Christian  ladies  &al  I 
knew,  made  me  entertain  for  them  a  ma- 
ternal affection.  However,  my  great  age, 
(being  near  seventy,)  and  my  infirmities, 
prevented  me  from  being  with  them,  and 
especially  with  Mrs.  Mattingly,  as  often  as 
I  could  have  wished. 

Jahe  Robe. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  on  tikis  eighth  day  of 
May,  1824. 

C.  H.  W.  Whaeton,  [Seal.] 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

No.  20. 


On  this  2Tth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1824,  personally  appears  before 
me,  the  subscriber,  a  jusnce  of  die  peace, 
for  the  county  aforesaid,  Mrs.  Kliza  Cassin, 
widow  of  the  lalB  Major  Joseph  Cassiii,  who, 
being  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangels  of  Al- 
mishty  God,  deposeth  and  soilh,  that  she 
ham  frequently  visited  Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly, 
sister  of  ThomHs  Corbery,  Esq.,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  during  the  last  six 
years,  particularly  during  the  week  imme- 
diately preceding,  and  only  two  days  before 

1 . 1 —  ip  health;  and  always  found 

of  great  apparent  suffering, 
,  in  the  utmost  agony;  tlmt 
she  has  often  been  informed  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  her  pWsiciana  that  her  malady 
was  incurable,  lliat.  for  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  the  tenth  of  tne  present  month,  this 
deponent  whs  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  on  the  ninth  of  ibis 
month  ^e  sent  a  messenger  to  Captain  Car- 
ben's,  to  ini^uire  how  Mia.  Mattingly  was, 
and  she  received  for  answer,  that  "  she  waa 
as  ill  as  she  could  be  to  be  aJive."  That  in 
consequence  of  this  message,  she  went  on 
the  morning  of  the  tenth,  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  to  Captain  Carbery's  in  the  eipae- 
tation  of  finding  Mrs.  Mattingly  dead  or 
dying;  but  on  airiving  at  the  nouse,  to  her 
great  astonishment  and  wonder,  she  was 
told  tliat  Mrs.  Mattingly  was  well.  And  Ibat 
on  this  deponent's  entering  the  chamber  of 
Mrs.  Mattmgl^,  she  found  her  on  the  bed, 
and  shook  this  deponent  by  the  hand;  but 
before  she  left  the  house,  saw  ber  get  up 
and  meet  the  clergyman  at  the  door,  and, 
except  in  her  loss  of  ffesb,  had  to  this  de- 

Eonent  the  appearance  of  being  in  sound 
ealth,  and  in  possession  of  a  fine  flow  of 

Eliza  Cassiit. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before 

Wu.TKR  Nkwiok,  [Seal.] 
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No.  21. 

ton  HUUA  INN  BOOTH. 

WatfairiBlon  C'uj,  March  31lh,  IB34. 
It  is  more  than  aix  yean  aaoe  Mrs.  Mal- 
daglj  wa£  taken  sick.  When  I  Arst  went 
to  see  her,  she  was  lying,  to  all  appeai- 
aoces,  lifeless:  and  her  friends  lold  me  they 
could  onlr  tell  she  breathed,  by  holding  a 
g^asB  to  ner  face.  I  visited  her  very  ire- 
quently  in  her  uckneas,  and  have  seen  her 
suffer  more  from  violent  pain  than  any  one 
I  ever  saw.  1  have  conversed  with  her 
often,  about  her  situation,  and  she  has  told 
me,  she  could  not  speak  without  its  giving 
her  pain.  She  always  oomptained  of  her 
lefl  side,  and  said,  it  felt  ae  if  a  coid  waa 
drawing  ner  shoulder  and  side  together.  I 
visiledliet  last  spring,  and  she  was  then  so 
ill  I  could  scarcely  hear  her  speak.  1  did 
not  see  her  again  until  November  last;  she 
had  then  a  very  distressing  cou^h,  but  was 
better  than  she  was  in  the  spnng.  I  also 
saw  her  in  December.  She  was  men  able 
to  walk  from  one  room  to  the  other;  her 
cough  Btill  continued;  she  spit  a  great  deal 
of  blood,  and  told  me  that  morning  she 
coughed  and  spit  up  quite  a  dry  hard  scab. 
I  thought  it  impossible  she  could  live  much 
longer  with  soch  a  coAigh.  1  did  not  see 
ber  while  she  was  so  low,  as  t  was  told  she 


derfiil  recovery. 

I  went  to  see  her  the  second  day  afler 
her  recovery,  and  found  her  apparently  in 
perfect  ease,  without  any  cougfa,  and  the 
tise  of  her  left  arm  perleclly  restored.  1 
saw  her  again  last  week,  down  stairs.  She 
«aid  she  was  quite  well,  and  gainine  strength 
daily.  ' 

Mi&iA  Ann  Booth. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this 
27lh  Haioh,  1824. 

Sam.  N.  Shallwood,  [Seal.] 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Be  it  remembered,  that  on  this  29Ih  day  of 
March,  1S24,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  and  Jot  said 
county,  personally  appear  Miss  Eliza  Miller 
and  Miss  Harriet  Miller^  daughters  of  Major 
Thomas  Miller  of  this  city,  andlateof  Vii^- 
nia,  and  Miss  Louisa  Benyman,  daughter  of 
Newton  Berry  man,  Esq.,  of  the  general  post- 


office  department,  who  depoee  and  say,  that 
they  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Ana  MattiDgly : 
Miss  Berrrman,  about  ei^iteen  months  ago, 
and  the  Misses  Miller,  about  ux  months  ago : 
that  they  now  and  then  visited  hei,  at  Ute 
house  of  her  brother,  Captain  Thomas  Car- 
bery,  mayor  of  Washington,  and  always 
found  her  in  a  dreadful  state  of  health :  that 
they  observed  her  puking  blood,  and  cough- 
ing in  a  most  dlsuessing  manner,  and  b^td 
her  complaining  of  great  pains  in  her  side : 
in  short,  thai  tney  thoogtit  she  could  not 
possibly  etirvive.  They  paiticulady  depcMe 
and  say,  that  on  the  9lh  of  the  pfeaent 
month  of  March,  iate  in  the  eveniiw,  they 
all  three  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Mattiagty,  aiM 
were  under  the  impression  that  she  was  in 
a  dying  condition ;  that  Miss  Eliza  Hillet 
and  Miss  Louisa  Berrytnan  assisted  in  wag- 
ing on  her,  in  a  fit  of  fainting ;  and  Mies 
Eliza  Miller  once  ran  down  stairs  tor  thv 
Bev.  Mr.  Matthews,  believing  that  Mrs.  Mai- 
tingly  was  at  the  moment  of  bieathii^  hei 
last.  What  they  fell  on  the  next  monoifig, 
10th,  upon  receiving  the  news  that  she  was 
perfectly  well,  and  themselves  seeii^  her 
at  abont  ten  o'clock,  actually  in  good  heahh, 
they  cannot  desoribtf. 

EuZA  MlLKfUI- 

HAauET  MiLLsa. 
Loins  A  II.  BKaKTHAH. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  bef<H«  me,  the  day 
and  year  first  above  mentioned. 

John  N.  Moiildkr,  [Soal.] 
JuMice  of  thie  Peace. 


Washington  City,  April  19ib,  1834. 

During  the  four  weeks  previous  to  Mn. 
Mattingly's  recovery,  I  saw  her  frequently. 
and  from  the  extreme  suffering  she  ^pesied 
to  endure,  it  seemed  impossible  for  tier  to 
survive  without  speedy  relief,  which  seemed 
out  of  all  human  power  to  give. 

She  had  a  violent  racking  cough,  eoowb 
[o  deprive  the  strongest  frame  of  stmngui, 
attended  by  a  constant  vomiting  of  Mood, 
which  was  sometimes  so  clotted  as  to  appear 
like  liver.  She  had  enliiely  loot  the  use  of 
her  left  arm,  and  she  was  reduced  to  tfaa 
very  verge  of  the  grave.  1  saw  ber  on  the 
momiiig  of  the  8th  of  March,  in  the  moat 
agonizing  pain,  durins  which  tixne  tbit 
swDonea  twice,  in  endeavouriog  to  romil, 
and  was  insensible  so  long  that  I  did  tiot 
think  she  would  ever  recover. 

I  saw  her  again  on  the  IDth  of  Hard), 
when  her  cough  and  eveiy  symptom  of  cb- 
ease  had  left  her,  being  the  fint  day  fat 
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six  years  A«  had  passed  wilhoot  Buffering 
excruciating  pain.  I  have  been  frequenilv 
in  Mrs.  Mattinglj'e  compan;;  since  the  lOtn 
of  March,  and  she  remai  as  perfectly  well 
to  the  present  date. 

Catharine  H.  Cleakt, 

Of  Virginia, 
Sworn  before 

JjMxt  HoBiN,  Aldetman. 


DE  LA  PALME  BASGR. 


On  this  24th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1824,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a 
JQBtice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  afore- 
said, personally  appears  Mrs,  Harriet  da  la 
Palme  Baker,  aged  about  forty-one  years, 
the  wife  of  John  M.  Baker,  formerly  consul 
of  the  United  Stales  af  the  Balearic  IslandH, 
&c,,  and  now  in  the  department  of  state^ 
who  deposeth  and  sailh,  that  she  lived  for 
six  months,  in  the  rear  1SSZ,  next  door 
neighbour  to  the  fam^y  of  Captain  Thomas 
Carbery,  and  frequently  visited  Mrs,  Mal- 
tingly,  the  sister  of  Captain  Carhery,  and 
observed  her  intractable  illness,  the  cure  of 
which  was  considered  as  inconlestably  be- 
yond the  power  of  medicine;  that,  at  the 
request  of  Mrs,  Mattingly,  she  put  her  hand 
on  the  tumour  below  the  patient's  breast, 
which  she  foand  to  be  a  hard  substance 
very  sensibly  protuberant,  and  nearly  of  the 
size  of  an  «gg  in  extent ;  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1822,  Mrs.  Mattingly,  who,  she 
understood,  had  not  left  her  room  for  seve- 
ral years,  having  been  helped  down  stairs 
on  an  afternoon,  she,  Mrs.  Baker,  assisted 
in  helping  her  back  again  up  stairs,  which 
was  not  done  without  great  difficulty  by 
three  persons;  and  aiterwards,  she  heard 
tbat  Mrs.  Mattingty  had  puked  a  great  deal 
of  blood,  in  consequence  of  that  afternoon's 
exertion:  that  she^  Besides,  remembers  once 
seeing  Mrs.  Mattingly  throw  up  the  quan- 
tity of  a  least  a  common  tuinbler  full  of 
corrupt  blood,  and  on  that  ocoasion  assisted 

This  deponent  further  saith,  that  she 
always  was  edified  with  Mrs,  Mattinglv's 
conversation  and  entire  resignBtion,  under 
her  severe  afflictions ;  that  she  joined  in  the 

grayetB  of  the  nnvena,  as  directed  by  the 
ev  Mr.  Dubutsson ;  and  when,  on  Fnday, 
the  13th  of  this  month,  returning  from  the 
country,  she  visited  Mrs,  MatUngly,  and 
found  Dsr  restored  to  perfect  health,  by  so 
striking  an  effect  of  God's  power,  she  could 
not  forbear  kneeling  down  in  thankegiviag, 


and  embracing  Mrs.  Mattingly  in  coDgis- 
tulation. 

Sworn  before 

Cms.  H.  W.  Whaetok, 

Justice  of  the  Peaoe. 


District  of  Columbia. 


(Set. 


March  16ib,  1634. 
Personally  appears  before  me,  the  subscri- 
ber, one  of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  State?,  for  the  said  District, 
Charies  H.  W.  Wharton,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  and  district  aforesaid, 
who  after  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Evangels 
of  Almighty  God,  cteposeih  and  s^lh,  that 
some  time  in  the  year  1821,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly,  of  thi« 
city ;  that,  previous  to  this  acquaintance,  the 
deponent  had  been  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Matthews  and  others,  that  Mrs.  Mattingly 
had  been someyears confined loherroomand 
bed,  by  a  disease  of  a  most  ej:traordinary 
character,  which  caused  the  most  torturing 
pains  in  the  patient,  and  had  baffled  the 
skill  of  aU  her  physicians.  That,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  reprcBeniation,  the  deponent 
was  prepared  to  oehold  in  Mrs.  Mattingly, 
all  the  consequences  which  a  djeease  so 
violent  and  protracted,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce; but  he  declares,  when  he  saw  Mrs. 
Mattingly,  he  found  her  in  a  much  worse 
condition,  than  from  the  description  of  her 
case,  he  had  supposed  she  really  was.  She 
was  in  bed — racked,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
with  intense  pain,  excessively  emaciated 
in  her  face — and  repeatedly  throwing  up 
mouthfuls  of  blood.  From  this  time  up  to 
the  8th  inst.,  deponent  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  her  repeatedly,  sometimes  once  i» 
twice  a  week,  tor  weeks  ti^lher;  but  upon 
entering  her  room,  about  five  or  six  weeks 
ago,  her  disease,  it  appeared  to  him,  had 
put  on  a  more  formidable  character  than  it 
had  ever  assumed,  and  was  marked  by 
those  prognostics  which  usually  portend 
dissolution.  She  was  manifestly  more  ex- 
hausted than  ha  had  ever  seen  her,  was 


the  deponent,  that  she  was  every  evening 
attacked  with  a  severe  chill,  which  racked 
her  whole  body,  under  one  of  which  she 
was  then  suffering.  This  deponent  further 
saith,  that  on  Monday  the  Sth  inst.,  he,  for 
the  last  time,  saw  Mrs.  Mattingly  before  her 
miraculous  restoration  to  health.    That  she 
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^tpeaied  to  ihe  deponent  to  manifest  the ' 
moat  unequivocal  nigna  of  a  speedy  depai- 
tare.  Her  voice  was  so  weak,  that  depo- 
nent could  haidly  hear  her  ultei  a.  word, 
even  though  bis  ear  WEis  closely  applied  to 
kei  mouth.  Her  bands  were  cold,  and  she 
Memed  to  be  npidl^  approaching  the  last 
moment  of  hei  exiatence.  Hei  cough, 
though  much  weakened,  was  almost  incea- 
■ant,  and  the  blood  aha  threw  from  her  slo- 
mach,  was  so  fetid,  as  almost  to  render  a 
station  by  her  bedside  inaupportable.  In 
this  aitnation,  deponent  left  her,  nor  did  he 
see  her  a^ain  until  Wednesday  evening,  the 
lOth  of  this  month,  when  he  found  her  well. 
The  deponent  has  visited  her  every  day, 
trom  die  10th  up  to  the  15th  insi.,  and  has 
found  her  quite  well,  walking  about  her 
houae,  and  giving  the  most  Aindeniable 
proofs  of  her  penect,  and,  as  he  believes, 
moat  minculoua  reaioiadon  to  health. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, ^e  day  and  year  above  mentioned. 

B.  TuROaTON. 


District  of  Columbia.  City  and  )  ,5^. 
County  of  Washinglon,  ( 
On  this  20th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1824,  peraonally  appears  before 
me.  an  aldannan  for  the  city,  and  one  of 
the  junioes  of  the  peace  for  the  countv 
aforesaid,  George  Sweeny,  principal  clerk 
in  the  post-office  of  the  ciiy  of  Washington, 
who  being  sworn  on  the  Hoty  Evangels  of 
Almighty  God^  depoaeth  and  sailh:  That  he 
had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
family  of  Thomas  Carbeiy,  Esq-,  mayor  of 


several  yOBni;  and  that  he  has  frequently 
been  informeo,  within  the  last  six  years,  as 
well  by  the  members  of  the  aaid  family,  as 
by  many  others  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
vuiting  the  aaid  Mrs.  Maltingly,  that  the 
said  Mrs.  Mattingly  was,  during  the  whole 
of  that  period,  of  aii  years  or  more,  up  to 
ihe  10th  of  the  present  raonth^  affiicied  widi 
a  most  distressing  and  painful  maiady, 
which  had  baffled  the  skill  of  her  attending 
and  consulting  physicians,  and  which  waa 
repeatedly  pronounced  by  them  to  be.  in 
their  opinion,  incurable  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  medicines.  That  he  hasfrequently  visited 
at  the  house  of  the  said  Carbery,  and  seve- 
ral timea,  during  the  year  last  nasi,  he  has 
been  in  tne  chamber  of  the  aaia  Mrs.  Mat- 
tingly,  and  that  he  always  entertained  the 
the  belief,  that  no  human  skill  could  restore 


her  to  health;  that  she  appeared  to  him  on 
those  occasions,  to  suffer  excessive  pain, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  last  visit  to  her  cham- 
ber, before  her  reatoratiou  to  health,  which, 
as  this  deponent  thinks,  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  November,  she  had  each  dis- 
tressirig  fits  of  coughing,  followed  by  her 
Toiaitins  large  quantitieB  of  blood,  as  to 
render  his  presence  extremely  painfbl  to 
him.  That  he,  several  times  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  immediately  preceding 
the  disappearance  of  her  disease,  was  in- 
formed toat  Mrs.  Mattingly's  siEuation  had 
became  worse  than  at  any  former  period ; 
and,  on  the  ei^th  and  ninth  days  of  this 
month,  Ihia  deponent  learnt  from  most  re- 
spectable persona,  who  had  seen  her  on 
Ihoae  daya,  that  she  had  become  so  low.  as 
to  cause  her  friends  to  apprehend  her  imme- 
diate dissolution.  That  having  heard,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  tenth  of  this  pre- 
sent month,  that  Mn.  Mattinglj  had  been 
Buddenlv  restored  t<3  perfect  health,  he 
visited  her  in  company  with  Mr.  Nathan 
Smith,  of  this  city,  at  about  nine  o'clock, 
A.  N.,  and  that  upon  his  entering  her  cham* 
ber,  she  -arose  ^m  the  bed  on  which  she 
was  sitting,  walked  briskly  across  the  floor 
(0  meet  this  deponent,  and    shook    him 


visited  the  said  Mrs.  Mattingly,  almost  every 
day  since  her  restoration  to  health,  to  this 
present  date,  and  sometimes  twice  a  da^: 
that  be  has  spent  aeveral  hours  at  a  lime  in 
her  brother's  house,  where  she  resides,  and 
has  seen  ber  frequently  during  such  visits, 
that  ahe  haa  always  had  a  cheerful  connu- 
nance,  emd  has  conversed  with  the  cajo- 
pany  preaenl,  freely,  and  without  embaruas* 
ment,  and  tnat  he  has  not  been  able  to 
dincover  in  her  appearance  any  symptoms 
of  any  disease  or  m  health  whatever,  or  imjr 
vestige  of  her  former  malady,  other  than  a 
general  loss  of  flesh,  which,  however,  as 
appears  to  this  deponent,  she  is  bat  re- 
gaining. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  the  day 
and  year  above  written. 

R.  C.  WaiBHTNui,  [Seal.] 


No.  27. 


lingly,  has  been  confined 

neas  for  five  or  six  years.     That  during  this 

geriod  1  have  visited  Wasbington  lhre«  or 
)ur  timea,  and  always  found  her  extremely 
ill.  That  I  always  lelt  Waahrngton  with  the 
impression  that  1  should  never  see  her 
again,  believing,  with  those  who  knew  ber, 
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that  her  case  was  incureble,  and  thai  she 
conld  not  long  Burrive;  and  that  several 
times  during  107  last  visit,  I  thought  she 
was  in  tho  act  of  expiring.  I  saw  her  blx- 
teen  days  before  her  cure. 

JOSXPH  CutBKaT. 

St.  louoe'a  Manor,  March  22, 1824. 
Si.  Miry'i  CouQly,  MirrlaDtl. 
State  of  Maryland,     j         - 

St.  Mary's  Coun^,  (  ° 

On  this  iwenty-aecood  day  of  Marcb, 
\nTto  Domini,  eignteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  porsonally  appears  the  Rer.  Joseph 
Carbety  before  me,  the  subscriber,  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said  state, 
for  the  county  aforesaid,  and  makes  oath  on 
the  Holy  Evangels  of  Almighty  God,  that 
the  above  certificate  as  staled,  is  just  and 
tme,  to  the  beet  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 
Lewis  Smith. 

No.J!8. 

DK.  IIM ES  W.  ROACH. 

St.  Mary's  Canniy,  March  98ih,  1894. 
I  hereby  eeitify,  that  I  have  several  times 
seen  Mrs.  Mattingly,  during  the  East  six 
yean;  that  I  always  found  her  siclc.  severaJ 
limes  extremely  ill.  That  I  had  reasons  to 
believe  she  never  would  recover.  I  was 
astonished  that  she  could  survive  so  long, 
reduced  as  she  was  to  such  a  state  of  de- 
bility. 

James  W.  Boach,  M.  D. 

No.  29. 
JAMES  h'wiluamb. 
I  have,  for  the  lastfive  or  six  years,  visiied 
the  &mily  of  Thomas  Carbery,  Esq.,  mayor 
of  Washin^on  City;  and,  when  ihere,  al- 
ways saw  Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly,  who  was 
sick,  and  when  I  saw  her  at  last  so  itiuch 
reduced,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  she 
lived  so  long,  nor  did  1  think  that  medicine 
could  cure  her. 

James  M'Wiluahs. 
Mirch  39th,  I8S4. 


No.  30. 

HISS  ELEAXOH  m' WILLIAMS. 

I  have  for  five  or  six  years  past,  once  a 
year,  visited  Washington  City,  and  when 
there,  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly, 
and  found  her  much  reduced  from  sickness ; 
and  the  last  lime  she  was  so  weak  that  I 
conld  not  undefstand  what  she  said,  unless 
I  went  to  the  bed  to  her ;  nor  did  I 
pect  she  would  recover  her  health  again. 


March  29lh,  1 


Eleamor  M' Williams. 


St.  Mary's  County,  ScL 

March  29ih,  1824.  Personally  appeared 
before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  stale  of  Maryland,  in  and  for 
the  county  as  aforesaid,  Dr.  James  W.  Boach, 
James  M'Witliams,  and  Eleanor  M'Wil- 
liams,  and  each  of  them  made  oath  on  the 
Holy  Evangels  of  Almighty  God,  that  the 
foregoing  certificates,  as  signed  by  them* 
selves,  are  true  to  tbe  heat  of  their  know- 
ledge and  belief. 

Sworn  before 

Geobqe  M'Williamb,  [Seal.] 


On  this  twentieth  day  of  March,  in  the 

Kar  of  our  Lord  1824,  personally  appears 
fore  me,  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  aforesaid,  the  Rev, 
Anthony  Kohlmann,  of  Prince  George's 
county,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  who,  being 
.twom  on  the  Holy  Evangels  of  Almighty 
God.  deposeth  and  saith,  that,  whilst  re- 
siding at  Georgetown  College,  between  five 
and  six  years  ago,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly,  nho  then  was  ill 
— that  soon  after,  he  was  called  to  visit  her, 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Matthews  being  absent;  and, 
as  everybody  thought  her  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  administered  to  her  the  Holy 
Viaticum  and  Extreme  Unction;  thaij  ever 
since  that  time,  he  has  been  intimate  m  the 
family  of  her  brother,  Capt.  Thomas  Car- 
bery; and  during  his  residence  in  the  City 
of  Washington,  (from  October,  1820,  to 
July,  1823,)  on  nis  frequent  visits,  he  often 
found  Mrs.  Mattingly  vomiting  a  great  deal 
of  blood,  whh  a  mixture  of  matter  tCEom- 
bling  pieces  of  flesh,  which  threatened  to 
suffocate  her.  Thai,  once  in  particular,  she 
descKbed  10  him  Ihe  lumonr  on  her  side,  as 
so  painful,  that  the  soflesl  linen,  pressing  on 
il,  caused  her  the  most  acute  pains,  and 
such  sufierings,  as  if  sharp  knives  were 
constantly  thrust  into  her  body;  and  that. 
during  the  last  six  months,  on  his  occa- 
sional, though  pretty  frequent  visits  from 
count^,  he  bas  seen  her  subject  to  fits  of 
coughing,  as  if  her  whole  frame  would  break 
into  pieces,  which  it  sickened  him  to  wit- 
ness. In  short,  that  he  can  say  he  has  seen 
hei  in  a  state  of  excruciating  pain,  with 
little  or  no  abatement,  for  nearFy  six  veare. 

The  deponent  further  sailh,  that  he  was 
most  earnest  in  inviting  Mrs,  Mattingly  to 
have  recourse  to  ihe  prayers  of  Fnnce 
Alexander  de  Hohenlohe,  as  he  was  full  of 
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hope  that  Kef's  was  a  case  reserved  by  the 
Almighty  for  the  manifestation  of  his  ei- 
ttaordinaiy  favours  to  his  Chuich;  that  after 
it  had  beun  agreed  upon  thai  she  should  do 
BO,  and  unite  m  prayers  with  the  Prince,  on 
the  lOlh  of  the  present  month,  of  March, 
being  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mc.  Dubuisson 
of  the  day  when  the  previouB  nine  days 
devotion  ebould  begin,  ne  joined  in  it;  Chat, 
on  ihe  9th  of  this  month,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Maltingly,  late  in  the  evening,  and 
found  her  as  low  as  he  had  evet  seen  her — 
that  to  him  she  had  all  the  appearances  of 
a  dying  person — that  her  voice  was  so  weak, 
that  he  had  to  apply  his  ear  to  her  lips  to 
diatinguiah  her  worda,  and  she  told  him  she 
could  scarcely  see  or  hear.  That,  notwith- 
standing, full  of  confidence  he  told  her; 
"  all  this  is  for  the  better,"  and  was  greatly 
edilied  by  the  evidences  which  ahe  gave  of 

herfaithand  resignation.    That, "    "■" " 

morning,  (the  lOlh,)  he  said  r 
Chapel  of  Geor^town  CoUe^,  at  half  after 
3  o'clock,  in  union  of  intention  wiUi  all  the 
persons  who  performed  the  devotion — pray- 
ed with  more  than  usaal  confidence,  and  can- 
not pretend  to  describe  his  feelings,  when,  in 
about  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  he  learnt 
that  Mra.  Mattingiy  had  been  auddenly  cured 
at  15  minulea  after  4 — and,  about  9  o'clock] 
on  the  same  mombg,  with  h 


t  was  univeraaliy  thought  ahe  'i 


fore' 


Finally,  this  deponent  wiahea  it  particular- 
ly to  be  recorded,  as  his  invariable  opinion, 
inat  from  the  state  of  excruciating  pain  in 
which  he  saw  Mra.  Mattingly,  for  nearly 
six  years,  her  sudden  recovery  fell  hardly 
shortofaresurrection  from  the  dead,  nothing 
indeed  but  divine  Omnipotence  being  capa- 
ble of  reorgani^tin^  into  a  perfect  state  ol 
health,  and  in  on  instant,  such  a  frame  at 
hers  was,  the  wreck  of  sickness  and  cor- 
ruption. 

AnTHOHT  EOHLMIXH. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before 

WiLUAH  Thornton,  [Seal] 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


No.  32. 

TBI  RET.  STEPHEN  LARIOilTnELLB 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Mattingly'i 
acquaintance,  (a  sister  of  Captain  Thomas 
Carbery,  the  present  mayor  of  Washington,) 
for  more  than  two  years.  1  habiluaUy 
visited  her,  and  always  found  her  a  prey  to 
an  inward  illness,  with  which,  I  waa  told, 
that  she  had  been  taken  about  six  years 
ago.    The  symptoma  which  I  witnessed,   " 


frequently  beard  herself  state,  were  di«  fol- 
lowmg ; 

She  constantly  felt  excruciating  pains  in 
her  cheat,  on  the  left  ude.  It  eeeioed  as  if 
her  inside  frame,  in  that  part,  were  corroded 
by  a  cancer.  She  uaually  torew  np  blood 
and  a  mixture  of  corrupt  matter,  m  such 
quantity  that  it  may  well  be  said  tq  hare 
been  by  full  bowls.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to 
that  intemal  ulcer,  her  breath  was  ex- 
tremely offensive.  Ollentimes'she  spoke  to 
ma  of  a  red  and  hard  spot,  below  oor  left 
breast,  which  at  intervals  threatened  to 
break   open.     From   the   violence    of   the 

M  in  ner  breast,  she  had  lost  the  use  of 

left  arm,  so  fat  as  to  have  been  luabls 
to  lii^  it  up,  or  to  use  it  in  dressing,  without 
tance  for  about  six  yeaia.    In  her  worst 

-xysms,  which  lasted  not  merely  a  few 
days,  but  whole  weeka,  and  relumed  seve- 
ral times  each  year,  it  was  impossible  fof 
her  to  take  any  aubatantial  food  whatever. 
She  haa  spent  as  long  as  four  weeks  too- 
ther, literally  witliout  swallowing  anything 
else  than  a  few  cups  of  tea  or  coffee.  She 
tKen  used  to  be  reduced  to  that  state  of 
weakness,  that  she  could  not  stir  from  her 
bed ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of  astonishment 
to  all  her  friends,  that  she  lived.  Towards 
the  last  period,  she  experienced  an  increase 
of  malady.  She  was  taken  about  rix  mandts 
ago  with  a  cough,  which  became  worse  and 
worse,  and  for  the  last  six  weeks  was  such. 
as  to  place  her  in  imminent  danger  of  ex- 
piring in  the  height  of  the  fits.  I  do  not 
recolTect  ever  witnessing  anything  like  il, 
both  for  violence  and  the  pidcing  of  blooa 
with  which  it  was  attended.  lonaUy,  she 
was  taken  a  few  weeks  unce,  with  chills 
and  fevers.  In  short,  so  continualty-  was  the 
state  of  suffering  of  Mrs.  Mattingly,  that  I 
remember  only  one  period  when  she  en- 
joyed same  relief,  and  that  but  a  lemporaiy 
and  very  incomplete  one:  particulariy  fw 
the  few  weeks  immediately  preceding  her 
cure,  she  was  in  a  sort  of  agony,  which  I 
found  almost  everybody  judged  must  b^ve 
been  the  precursor  oi  ner  depatttire  from 
this  woild. 

The  physicians  consulted  on  the  case,  or 
who  attended,  had  declared  that  it  was 
evidently  out  of  the  reach  of  medicin*. 
Mra,  Maltingly  has  always  been  remarkablv 
religious  in  net  disposition :  some  of  her 
friends  suggested  the  step  of  applying  to 
Prince  Honeiilohe,  for  his  prayers  in  ber 
favour,  as  the  power  granted  him  from 
Heaven  to  cure  suddennr  diaeaaea  beycmd 
the  reach  of  human  skill  became  daily  moie 
manifest.  She  did  not  ask  it:  herresgns- 
lion  was  as  great  as  her  suiTeiings  w^e 
acute :    she  agreed  to  it,  howaver,  as  a 
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means  of  recoreiy,  in  which  she  felt  in- 
clioed  to  put  great  confidence.  The  Rev. 
Hr.  ADthonj  Kohlmuin  was  to  write  to  the 
prince.  Caplaio  Thomaa  Carbeiy,  on  the 
occasion,  in  March,  1823,  drew  up  a  et&te- 
ment  of  Mra.  Mattingly's  sickness  in  its 
origin  and  progress,  which  was  confimied, 
under  signalure^  by  Doctor  Jones,  her  at- 
tendine  physician.  Mr.  Kohlmann  was 
oUigea  to  leave  the  city,  to  reside  in  Prince 
George's  County,  without  having  written  to 
the  prince.  He  knew  thai  1  intended  to 
make  application  to  the  prince  for  some 
other  peiBons,  and  requested  me  to  include 
Mrs.  Mattin^y  in  my  list  of  petitioners — I 


leisure  time,  and  the  very  delicate  nature 
of  the  step  caused  in  me  an  involuntary  ten- 
dency to  procrastination ;  bo  that,  it  was  not 
until  November  last,  that  I  spent  an  evening 
at  Captain  Carbery's  house,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  writing  there  a  letter  to  the  priest, 
Pnnce  Hohenlohe.  I  then-penned  a  draught 
of  a  letter,  which  draught  I  now  have  among 
my  papers;  but  I  still  delayed,  and  finally 
my  letter  went  mily  tinder  date  of  the  2d  of 
January  last,  enclosed  in  some  other  de- 
spatcheB,  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Petty,  formerly 
tne  consul-general  of  France  at  Washing- 
ton. 1  assuredly  could  not  expect  an  answer 
from  the  prince  by  this  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  last,  Mr. 
Kohlmann,  returning  from  Baltimore,  re- 
ported that  the  Rev.  John  Teseier,  a  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocess  of  Baltimore,  had 
received  a  letter  &om  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
staring  thai  his  highness  would  offer  up  his 
prayers,  on  the  10th  day  of  every  month,  at 
9  o'clock,  1.  H.,  for  the  Denefit  of  those 


ns.  living  out  of  Europe,  who  wishea  to 
nnite  in  prayers  with  him.  It  was  imme> 
dialely  proposed  that  Mrs.  Mattine^y  should 
apply  for  the  efficacy  of  the  prince'sprayers, 
OD  the  tenth  of  the  same  month  of  February 
lact.  But  the  prince  recommended  a  nine 
day's  devotion,  in  honour  of  the  name  of 
Jesus.  1  was  of  opinion,  that  this  religious 
exercise  must  have  been  gcme  through 
previously  to  the  day  appointed  to  pray  in 
imion  with  the  prince.  1  therefore,  invited 
Mm.  Mattingiy  to  wait  until  the  10th  of  the 
present  month  of  March,  Meanwhile,  im- 
prossed  with  a  kind  of  awe^  by  the  nature 
of  the  proceedings,  I  determined  to  act  with 
the  utmost  circumspection.  Acoordindy,  I 
wrote  lo  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  Bescher,  in  Balti- 
more, to  obtain  some  more  positive  informa- 
tion. His  answer  fiiUy  satisfied  me  with 
r^ard  to  the  existence  of  the  letter  on  the 
pwt  of  the  prince,  received  in  Baltimore, 
and  likewise  respectiiig  several  &te  striking 


cures  in  Holland.  Not  contented  with  those 
precautions,  I  would  have  the  approbation 
of  the  head  pastor  of  the  diocess.  Archbi- 
shop Marechal,  before  taking  upon  myself 
to  direct  the  infirm  persons  alluded  to  in 
their  devotions,  in  such  a  step,  as  an  appli- 
cation for  their  cure  from  Heaven,  through 
the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe, a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  residing  up- 
waniB  of  4000  miles  from  this  place,  and  at 
the  precise  time  of  prayera  in  union  with 
him.  I  consequently  wrote  to  Archbishop 
Marechal,  whose  answer  confirmed  the  in- 
formation I  had  already  received,  commu- 
nicated various  directions  on  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  graciously  promised  his 
joining  in  prayer  with  us,  on  the  appointed 
day,  lOth  of  March  instant. 

I  owe  it  to  the  troth,  to  say,  that  I  then 
should  have  been  unjustifiable  in  my  own 
eyes,  had  I  not  directed,  assisted,  counte- 
nanced Mrs.  Mattinglf,  and  a  few  more 
Snwins  similarly  situated,  in  their  call  Upon 
eaven ;  and  that,  if  I  had  delayed  so  long, 
it  had  by  no  means  been  from  distrust,  for 
I  had  not  the  least  doubt  left  on  my  mind, 
concerning  the  miraculous  cures  obtained 
by  Prince  Hohen lobe's  prayers  in  Europe, 
and  1  entertained  a  lively  hope  that  Heaven 
would  grant  us  also  some  favour  of  that 
kind. 

We,  therefore,  entered  upon  the  prepara- 
tory exercises  of  devotion.  According  to 
the  directions  which  I  had  gathered  from 
various  sources,  we  proceeded  as  I  am  going 
to  state.  ^ 

The  novena,  i.  e.  nine  days  devotion,  in 
honour  of  the  name  of  Jemt,  began  on  the 
Isl  day  of  March,  so  as  to  be  concluded 

treviously  to  the  10th.  It  consisted  of  the 
itany  of  the  holy  namt  q/'J«iw,  with  some 
Other  prayers,  such  as  the  acts  of  faith, 
hope,  charity,  and  contrition,  and  the  short 
ejaculation:  Lord  Jmat  mat/  thy  name  b« 
glor^itd. 

In  order  to  pray,  as  much  as  posMble,  in 
union  of  hearts,  at  the  very  same  time,  it  , 
was  agreed  upon,  that  those  religious  ex- 
ercises should  be  performed,  everj[  morning 
of  the  novena,  precisely  at  sun-rise.  The 
relations  and  most  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  infirm  persons  joined  in  the  devotion, 
and  I  spoke,  or  wrote,  to  many  of  my  co- 
labourers,  and  also  several  other  rehg^oua 
persons,  inviting  them  to  join  in  prayerwiih 
us,  particularly  on  the  morning  of  the  lOdi, 
I  imagine  that  the  number  of  those  who,  in 
this  country,  thus  implored  Heaven^  for  the 
favour  alluded  to,  in  union  with  Pnnce  Ho- 
heulohe  and  his  own  friends  in  Germany, 
was  neatly  two  hundred. 
During  the  cotirse  of  the  novena,  Mn. 
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MmttiDzly  was  de^;>eratetv  ill ;  I  saw  her  on 

the  20m  of  February,  and  the  7ih  and  9th  of 
March,  always  confined  to  bed,  and  fre- 
(juenlly  in  those  fits  of  coughing  and  vomit- 
ing of  blood,  which  looked  very  muck  like 
her  last  struggles  with  death.  When  I  left 
hei,  on  the  9m,  at  about  half  past  10  o'clock 
at  night,  she  was  worse  than  ever,  and  there 
was  an  ezpreBsion  of  gloom  upon  all  physi- 
ogDoioies  in  the  family. 

The  esaeniial  conditions  required  by  the 
prince,  on  the  part  of  the  infirm,  are  a  hvely 
niith,  an  unrestriclBd  confidence  of  being 
favourably  heard,  deep  sotrow  for  ain^j  and 
an  immovable  purpose  (to  use  the  literal 
translation  of  his  own  words)  of  leading  an 
exemplary  life ;  a  novena,  in  honour  of  the 
Ao/y  TUime  ofJtsui :  the  reception  of  the  sa- 
craments of  penance'  and  the  eucharist, 
and  prayers  in  union  with  him,  at  the  sp- 
poinled  time. 

The  time  appointed  by  the  prince,  for 
persons  residing  out  of  Europe,  is  as  above 
Slated,  the  tenth  of  each  month,  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  In  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  longitnde  between  this  conti- 
nent and  Germany,  the  difTerence  in  the 
rising  of  the  sun  is  about  six  hours :  so  that 
here  3  o'clock  after  midnight,  is  atwut  the 
corresponding  hour  to  nine  in  the  morning 
at  Bamberg,  where  the  prince  usually  re- 
udee.  I,  therefore,  roque&ted  the  fomilies 
to  be  up,  and  at  pravers  from  2  o'clock,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  Matthews,  the  Rector  of 
St.  Patrick's  church,  being  Mrs.  Mattingly'e 
confessor,  heard  her  confession  on  the  even- 
ing'of  the  ninth,  that  she  mt^t  be  in  readi. 
nesB  to  receive  the  adorable  Eucharist  early 


I  celebrated  Mass  in  St.  Patrick's  church 
at  half  past  2  o'clock,  and  afterwards  carried 
the  blessed  sacrament  to  Mrs.  Mattingly,  at 
her  brother  Capt.  Carbory's  house.  On  my 
arrival,  she  was  in  the  same  slate  of  exi 
weakness  and  suffering,  and  a  paroxyi 
her  cough,  which  came  on,  made  m 
most  apprehensive  lest  she  mi^ht  be  pre- 
vented from  receiving  commimion,  but  it 
proved  of  Tery  short  duration.  This 
the  hour  of  expeclatii 

I  church. 

put  under  her  chin :  she  would  help  to  fix 
It,  but  finds  herself  unable  to  lift  up  her  arm. 
I  address  her  with  very  few  words  of  en- 
couragement— telling  her  that  the  best  pes- 
siblo  exhortation  forner,was  (he  very  letter 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  directions,  which  1 
lead  to  her.  I  then  gave  hei  the  holy 
munion.  There  were  some  consecrated 
hosts  left  in  my  pix.  I  shut  and  wrap  up 
the  whole— give  the  usual  blessing  to  the 


family  (there  were  five  persons  in  the  room, 
relatives  or  friends) — and  kneel  down  be- 
fore the  blessed  Eucharist,  previous  to  taking 

with  me  on  retiring :  when,  behold !  Mrs. 
Mattingly  fetches  a  deep  sigh — rises  alowly 
to  the  Bitting  position — streicbes  her  arms 
forward — 'joins  her  hands — and  exclaims, 
'ith  a  firm  ihough  somewhat  weak  voice : 
Lord  Jesus  I  what  have  I  done  to  doseire 
3  great  a  favour.''  Tim  emotion,  the  af- 
iiif^tof  the  persons  in  the  room,  is  betrayod 
by  sobs,  and  teara,  and  half-suppressed 
shrieks.  I  rise,  with  a  thrill  through  my 
whole  frame— 4ep  to  the  bed  side — she 
grasps  my  hand; — "Ghostly  father!"  she 
cries  out,  "  what  can  I  do  to  acknowledge 
such  a  blessing."  Mv  first,  my  spontaneous 
expressions  are:  "Glory  oe  to  God  1— we 
maysayso!  oh!  what  a  dayfor us!"  Itheo 
bid  her  say  what  she  felt:  "Not  the  least 

in  left."    "  None  there,"  said  I,  pointing 

her  breast — "  not  the  least,  only  same 
weaknoM."    I  ask  her  how  she  has  come 

be  relieved.  She  had  felt  as  if  she  were 
dying  from  excess  of  pain — had  offered  up 
a  short  prayer  of  the  heart  to  Jata  Chritt — 
and  instantly  had  found  herself  freed  from 
all  sufferings  whatever. 

"  I  wish  to  get  up,"  she  exclaims,  "  and 

P*ve  thanks  to  God  on  ray  knees."  "  But,*' 
rephed,  "can  youT'  "I  con,  if  you  will 
S've  me  leave.''  Her  sisters  inunediatelv 
ok  for  her  stockings  (she  used  to  lie  in  bed 
neariy  dressed)— but  upon  my  observing 
that  our  very  first  occupation  should  be  to 
give  thanks,  we  knee!  down,  she  remains 
silting  in  her  bed — and  all  recite  three  times 
the  Lord't  Pramr,  with  the  Hail  i^ay,  and 
Glory  be  to  the  Falher,  <uui  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  GHost,  as  also,  the  short  ejaculaloir 
prayer,  Lord  Juut  may  thy  name  be  glorified! 
She  joins  with  continued  fimmesa  orvoice— 
(I  then  looked  at  my  watch :  it  was  twenty- 
two  minutes  after  four.  I  occordin^y  esti- 
mated that  the  cure  had  been  efl^ecied  at 
about  fifteen  minutes  after  four.)  Directly 
after,  her  stockings  are  brought— ehe  is  mu- 
rounded  by  her  fnends — gets  up,  and  walks, 
unassisted,  and  with  steadv  deportment,  to 
the  table,  dressed  in  the  stiape  of  an  altar, 
on  which  the  blesseil  Eucharist  lay — there 
bends  her  knees,  and  remains  ttu  a  while 
lost  in  an  act  of  adoration. 

I  confess  that  the  impressiim  npoa  my 
soul  was  BO  profound  at  the  sight  ot  the 
whole  scene,  but  particulariy  of  this  Ust 
circumstance,  that  I  do  not  think  it  could 
have  been  more  so  had  I  seen  Mrs.  Mah 
tingly  dead  and  raised  to  life  again.  In  the 
habit  of  finding  her  perpetusEy  in  bed  a 


1  a  soft,  racked  vrith 


miling  blood — when,  at  once, 


pains,  smitiDg.  to- 
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tT&iudtion  of  one  minute  to  another,  I  saw 
her  rise  up,  stand,  walk,  kneel  down,  and 
speak  with  words,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice, 
which  denoted  soandness  of  mind  aa  well 
as  ofbodjr — Innderwent,Ib6lieve,therery 
same  sensation  ae  if  I  had  seen  her  rise  out 
of  the  coffin.  There  was,  especially  in  her 
look  and  featates,  something  which  I  shall 
DM  undertake  to  depict;  an  expression  of 
finnnesSj  and  of  earnest,  awful  feelings,  the 
rec(rileclion  of  which  it  will  be  my  oonao- 
latioii  to  preseire  throogh  life.  O  fcith  in 
Jesus  Christ!  those  aretby  effects. 

Ae  1  had  to  hurry  on  to  another  sick  per- 
son's house,  I  left  Mrs.  Mattingly  about  ten 
minutes  after  her  cure.  I  immediately  d«- 
termined  upon  going  on  ihe  same  day  to 
Baltimare,  to  be  myself  the  bearer  of  the 
important  news  to  our  venerable  prGlate, 
Archbishop  Marechal.  But  multiplied  en- 
giigements  detained  me  until  eleven  o'clock. 
Then,  on  the  point  of  leaving  Washington, 
I  went  down  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Matthews  to  see  Mrs.  Mattingly  a^in.  She 
came  and  met  ua  at  the  door,  knell  down  to 
receive  her  pastor's  blessing,  in  short,  looked 
and  acted  as  one  perfecdy  restored  to  health, 
who  has  only  more  strength  and  flesh  to  re- 

We  are  now,  on  the  17th  of  Majoh,  seven 
days,  therefore,  have  elapsed  since  hei  cure. 
She  is  daily  acquiring  strength,  as  is  wit- 
ues-sed,  I  may  say,  by  the  whole  city,  which 
flocks  to  Capt.  Carbery's  house  in  order  '  ~ 
aee  her.  Dr.  Jones,  her  physician,  has  e 
amined  her^  and  found  no  vestige  of  the  red 
tumour  which  she  had  on  her  side,  nor  an] 
sign  whatever  of  ill  healthy  a,  very  remark 
able  trait;  aa  also  the  following,  which  sO' 
veral  of  her  friends  have  been  able  to  as; 
certain :  Previous  to  her  bo  sudden  recovery 
her  breath,  as  I  mentioned  before,  was  ex- 
tremely offensive ;  from  that  moment  all 
kinds  of  unpleasant  effiuvia  from  her  sto- 
machhavebeendispelled;  and  she dedarei 
that  she  conatandy  has  a  taste  like  that  of 
loaf  sugar  in  her  mouth. 

WhiJBt  in  Baltimore,  on  the  Hth.Ihaslily 
drew  up.  in  French,  a  proviaional  account 
of  this  gtorions  event  for  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
and  lettil  with  the  Rev.  W.  Bescher,  Pastor 
of  St.  John's  Church,  to  be  forwaraed  by 
the  first  opportimiFf.    I  deemed  that  si 

duty  of  gratitude  to  the  truly  bleiised  i , 

whom  the  Almighty  thus  makes  the  instru- 
ment of  his  wonders  for  the  benefit  of  ] — 
kind ;  as  I  now  feel  it  a  saored  part  in< 
bent  upon  me  to  procure  authenticity  and 
notoriety  to  this  deposition,  in  order  that 
God  may  be  prused  in  his  works :  a  depo- 
Mtion  to  which  I  swear  on  the  holy  Gospel 
of  oar  Lord  Jesua  ChtiH.  with  Aill  certitude 


of  aocuracyj  and  which,  I  trust,  I  wonld 
subscribe  with  my  own  blood. 

StEPUBN  LuUdAUnELLK  DuBITlBSON. 

J  of  Washington,  ITth  March,  IS24. 


District  of  Columbia, 

County  of  Washington 


of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  and  for  the 
said  county^  personally  appears  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Langaudelle  Dubuisson,  Assistsnt 
Pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  who  being  sworn  according  to 
the  law,  makes  oath  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, subscribed  by  him,  and  any  matter 
and  ihiaa  therein  contained  is  true.  Wit- 
my  hand. 

John  N.  Moulder,  [Seal.] 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


No.  33. 
the  bsy.  wm.  mitthews. 
Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly,  from  &.  Mary's 
County,  State  of  Maryland,  has  been  a  re- 
spectable and  pious  member  of  my  congre- 
gation for  about  fourteen  veam.  The  inve- 
terate disease,  of  which  she  has  been  lately 
cured,  commenced  in  Ihe  year  ISIT.  In 
the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  it  assumed 
a  very  alarming  appearance ;  she  was  con- 
adored  to  be  m  danger  of  death,  aud  re- 
ceived the  rites  of  the  church  as  a  dying 
person.  Her  complaint  was  a  pain  in  the 
left  aide,  which  caused  constant  spitting  and 
frequent  vomiting  of  blood,  foQowea  by 

CI  debility,  and  sometimes  oramps  in  the. 
St.  She  told  me  she  also  experienced 
a  most  acute  aud  iucesaant  pain,  from  a 
lump  on  her  left  side,  of  consideraole  mag- 
nitude, which  was  quite  hard  and  infiamea, 
and  wnich  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her 
left  arm.  She  had  recourse  to  various  re- 
medies to  bring  the  lump  to  a  head,  or  to 
scatter  it,  but  in  vain ;  it  continued  hard  and 
undiminished  till  the  moment  of  her  core. 


sometimes  oflaner;  but  during  the  last  year, 
I  visited  her  regularly  once  a  week  to  receive 
her  confession,  and  give  her  communion. 
Although  her  pains  were  not  eqnally  excru- 
ciating, yet,  aa  she  told  me,  she  never  en- 
joyed a  moment's  cessation  of  them.  Sur- 
mg  the  last  five  or  six  months  of  her  illnees, 
she  was  afflicted  with  a  most  distressing 
and  obstinate  cough,  and  for  several  weeks 
preceding  her  cure,  with  chills  and  feveia 
every  afternoon.    During  the  course  of  her 
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painful  and  long-protracled  nialadv,  ahe  ap- 
parently sufferea  more  than  I  liiougbt  a 
mortal  fiame  could  endure,  and  nilh  nero- 
ical  fortitude  and  edifying  reaienation.  I 
never  heard  hei  utler  a  complEiint  —  slie 
never  showed  any  solicitude  to  regain  her 
health,  her  prayer  vas,  as  she  told  me,  that 
the  will  of  God  michl  be  done  in  her.  Dur- 
ing the  first  nine  days'  of  March;  she  per- 
formed a  novene,  or  nine  daya  dovolion  to 
the  sacred  name  of  Jesus,  which  was  to  be 
concluded  bv  receiving  communion  on  the 
tenth.  On  tne  ninth,  (nerefore,  I  visited  her 
at  night  to  hear  her  confession,  preparatory 
to  her  going  to  communion  in  the  mommg. 
Whilst  I  remained  near  her,  she  ap^ared 
to  Buffer  most  excmciating  pains;  twice  she 
had  cramps  inherbreaal;  her  expectoration 
seemed  extremely  painful  and  difficull:  her 
voice  was  very  low — hardly  audible.  They 
moistened  her  lips  and  tongue,  four  or  five 
times  while  I  remained,  wtih  cold  water  in 
a  teaspoon.  I  proposed  to  give  her  lauda- 
num, uer  sister  observed  she  had  already 
taken  two  hundred  and  fifty  drops  during 
the  evening.  1  left  her  at  about  naif  after 
ten  o'clocli,  apparently  in  the  jaws  of  death. 
Rev.  Mr.  DuDuiiison  who  said  mass  very 
early  in  the  morning,  gave  her  communion 
a  little  after  four  o'clock,  and  immediately 
hurried  back,  to  inform  me  that  she  was  in- 
stantaneously restored  to  perfect  health  after 
FOceiving  the  blessed  sacrament,  T  went 
down  to  Captain  Carbere's  to  view  the  asto- 
nishing event.  When  I  arrived,  Mrs.  Mat- 
tinglj  opened  the  door !  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, shook  my  hand.  Although  pre- 
pared for  this  meeting,  I  could  not  suppress 
my  astonishment  at  the  striking  contrast 
produced  in  her  person  in  a  few  hours ;  my 
mind  had  for  years  associated  death  and  her 
pale  emaciated  face;  a  thrilling  awe  per- 
vaded my  whole  frame :  firom  iat  day  to 
the  ptesent  date,  Mrs.  Mattiiigly  assures  me 
she  has  enjoyed  perfect  healUi. 

William  Matthews, 
Rector  of  SL  Patrick's  Church. 
May  18, 18S4. 

Sworn  to  before 

Jamxs  HoBiH,  [SealJ 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


No.  34. 
t  loax,  BiiHop 


mitl  UlUUllglJ,  Ul  IIU3  CILV  OI    WHBllUlgnjn, 

widow,  being  duly  sworn,  aeposes  and  says, 
that  on  the  tenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  1824,  after  several  years  of  severe  illness, 
she  was  inslantaneouaiy  restored  to  perfect 
bedlh,  after  having  leoeiTed  the  holy  com- 


munion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in 
the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  circumstances  by  faer 
heretofore  described  andpablished,  as  sworn 
to  by  herself  and  others.  That  she  then  and 
since  andnow  wasandis  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  said  n    '      "' 


infoimed  that  there  existed  any  possible 
mode  of  explaining  the  Raid  restoration  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  any  natural  caoaa 
known  or  believed  to  be  foimd  at  the  time 
or  previously  in  her  person  or  circumstances. 
She  fiHther  deposes  and  says,  that  since  the 
said  restoration  she  has  uninterruptedly  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  excellent  health.  And  far- 
ther she  deposes  and  says,  she  did  at  the 
time  that  her  first  affidavits  were  taken,  and 
repeatedly  unce  that  period,  mention  to 
several  persons  the  facta  whicti  are  testified 
in  the  present  deposition,  and  that  several 
of  them  were  notorious  to  her  family  and 
friends  previous  to  the  said  period  of  her  re- 
storation: but  thatin&amingthe  docaments 
published  heretofore,  she  was  guided  bv  tbd 
ludgment  of  others  whom  she  considered 
Mtler  qualified  than  herself  to  determine 
what  facts  it  would  be  material  to  publish; 
and  that  in  the  holding  back  of  some,  (here 
was  not,  on  her  part,  any  intention  or  de- 
sirOj  nor,  as  she  believes,  on  the  part  of  any 
other  person  concerned  m  the  former  publi- 
cation, lo  conceal  or  to  withdraw  any  fact 
in  order  to  give  a  false  colourine  to  her  case, 
or  to  leave  or  to  create  any  unfair  or  partial 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  any  petson; 
but  her  intention  was,  and  she  believes  thai 
of  the  other  persons  concerned  to  have  be«n, 
to  give  all  trie  substantial  facts  of  the  case, 
^  as  to  lay  it  fully  and  fairly  before  the 
public,  but  merely  lo  withhold  through  feei- 
mgs  of  delicacy,  some  facts  which,  howerer 
strong  in  themselves,  were  not  cansideied 
as  necessary  to  that  full  and  fair  view  which 
it  was  intended  to  exhibit.  And  she  fntiher 
deposes  and  says,  that  the  present  deposi- 
tion is  made  at  the  suggestion  and  desire  of 
the  Right  Reverend  John  England,  Bishop 
of  Charieston,  at  whose  request  she  made 
one  regarding  the  facts  testified  in  this  pre- 
sent document,  upwards  of  three  yean  since; 
but  that  the  present  depouiion  does  not  con- 
tain, nor  did  the  former  depositian  contain 
any  facl  or  statement  su^ested  by  Irim  or 
by  any  other  person,  but  merely  statements 
frequently  repeated  by  this  deponent  to 
ethers,  and  alt  ariung  from  her  own  kuow- 
and  unaided  recollection  of  fiicls. 

This  deponent  then  sajrs,  that  for  year* 
previous  to  the  said  day  of  her  restoiatioa. 
she  being  chiefly  confined  to  bed  and  obliged 
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to  Tomun  nearly  in  one  poatnre,  her  back 
and  ehoulden  bod  become  so  exceedingly 
sore  as  to  be  extremely  troublenome  and 
painful,  the  skia  baving  been  broken  thraugli 
in  BeTsral  places,  and  ulcers  having  been 
fbimed :  the  Bensotioa  she  fell  nas  generally 
like  ibot  of  severe  burning;  she  mentioned 
it  to  Dr.  Jones,  the  phyBiciaa  by  whom  she 
was  attended,  but  she  does  not  recollect 
that  ahe  exhibited  any  of  the  sores  to  him ; 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  freijuently  dressing 
tboee  ulcers  with  a  prepatalion  spread  upon 
linen  rag;  in  applying  mis  dressing,  she  vas 
generally  aided  by  her  eisler,  Ruth  Carbery, 
bat  she  did  not  through  delicacy  permit  her 
to  see  the  part  of  her  back  which  gave  her 
most  pain,  and  which  nhe  believes  was  most 
ulcerated:  but  she  gave  her  the  plasters  | 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  ulcers, 
and  they  were  generally  ofiensive  in  iheir 
appearance :  this  deponent  also  received  (he 
filBt  plasters  from  her  said  sieter  principally,  J 
though  sometimes  also  from  other  female 
friends.  This  deponent  further  says,  that 
^e  has  frequently  suffered  great  pain  from 
the  removal  of  her  ineide  clothing,  which 
adhered  oAen  to  the  plasters  and  even  to  the  | 
ulcere ;  and  that  the  appearance  of  die  cloth- : 
ing  thus  removed,  and  sometimes  also  of  the 
bed  on  which  ^e  lay,  showed  the  conside- 1 
rable  diecharEe  from  the  ulcere  of  her  back.  i 
^e  fotther  deposes  and  says,  that,  within 
the  week  previous  to  her  said  restoration, 
this  soreness  of  the  back  was  exceedingly 
troublesome,  and  that  ahe  had  changed  the 
dreeeing  twice  or  thrice  within  that  period : 
and  Au^er,  that  on  the  morning  of  her  eaid 
teatoration,  and  just  previous  thereto,  she 
felt  the  clothing  of  her  back  adhering  to  the 
ulcere  of  the  back  so  as  to  be  extremely 
painful,  and  it  would  have  been  a  serious 
relief  to  her  to  have  been  dressed,  but  her 
state  of  exhaustion  and  weariness  was  such 


1  of  dressing  it.  Deponent  further 
Bftys,  that  at  the  moment  ot  receiving  the 
holy  commnniDn,  as  before  described  by 
her,  she  felt  herself  instantaneously  an^ 
periectly  freed  &om  all  her  pains  and  sick- 
neas,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  such  was  her  own  feeling  and  occupa- 
tion, and  that  of  her  &mity  aiid  friends  who 
anrrounded  her,  that  neither  she  nor  they 
adverted  to  the  state  of  her  back  during 
neaiiy  three  hours.  Deponent  says,  that 
daring  that  period  she  had  not  changed  the 
inude  clothing  which  she  wore  dunng  the 
night,  but  that  about  the  hour  of  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  said  tenth 
day  of  March,  she,  after  coneiderable  eX' 
emiee,  sat  down  on  a  low  hard  chait  with 


wooden  longs  at  the  back,  and  whilst  she 
was  leaning  her  back  against  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Sybilla  Carbery,  her  uncle's  wife,  who 
observed  it,  remarked,  "Nancy,  you  have 
forgotten  your  back,  and  you  are  sitting  in 
that  hard  chair ;  does  it  not  hurt  you  ?  or 
words  to  thai  effect.  Upon  which  remark 
the  deponent  answered,  "  No,  Aunt  Carbery ; 
it  is  perfectly  well."  This  depunent  then 
retired  to  examine  her  back  and  to  change 
her  clothing,  and  she  says  that  she  found,  aa 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  examine  and 
to  observe,  her  entire  back  and  shoulders 
perfectly  whole  and  sound,  and  ftee  from 
any  pain  or  tenderness,  or  appearanoe  of 
ulcer  or  of  a  healed  sore,  but  ^e  skin 
altogether  continued  unbroken,  and  as  if  it 
Lever  had  been  sore,  and  her  clothing  was 
also  perfectly  free  from  any  appearance  of 
having  adhered  to  an  ulcer;  though  she  was 
perfectly  and  painfully  conscious  of  the 
adherence  thereof  within  the  space  of  four 
hours  before  this  examination. 

This  deponent  further  says,  that  during 
nearly  six  yeaie  which  have  now  elapsed 
since  this  perfect  restoration,  she  has  not 
perceived  or  felt  any  return  of  this  pain  or 
ulceration  under  which  she  had  been  so 
long  previously  suSerihg;  she  further  says, 
that  amongst  several  persons  to  whom  sne 
related  the  above  facts,  she  recollects  having 
mentioned  them  about  four  years  since  to 
Mies  Joanna  England,  sister  of  the  Bishop 
of  Charleston,  at  the  time  that  she  accom- 
panied her  said  brother  on  a  visit  to  this 


Amk  MATnsoLT. 
on  the  second  day 


Sworn  to  before 
of  November,  1829. 

C.  H.  W.  Whiston,  J.  P. 
Of  the  County  of  Washington, 
in  the  District  of  CoKimbi 


No.  36. 

t  JOHH,  BISHOP  or  CHlRUnTOK. 

Washington,  Novenit>er  Sd,  1839. 
Ruih  Carbery,  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
being  duly  ewom^  deposes  and  says,  that 
nhe  IS  sister  to  Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly.  whom 
she  has  known  to  have  been  in  a  aeplora- 
ble  state  of  illness  during  some  years  pre- 
vious to  the  10th  day  of  March,  1824,  when 
she  was  suddenly,  and  as  this  deponent 
believesj  miractilonsly  reaiored  to  perfect 
health,  m  which  she  has  continued  and 
now  is.  This  deponent  says  that  she  was 
in  frequent  attendance  upon  her  said  sister 
Ann  during  her  sickness,  and  that  ^e  has 
known  bet  frequently,  during  a  long  period 
of  that  time,  to  oomplain  of  the  aore  and 
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ulcerated  slaEe  of  her  back,  caused,  as  thia 
deponent  believes,  by  the  long  coDfioement 
to  ner  bed,  and  tne  ^ositioD  in  which  she 
was  obliged  to  reniain,  by  reason  of  the 
-la^e  and  Bore  tumoar  with  which  she  was 
afflicted.  This  deponent  frequently  pre- 
pared, and  gave  to  her  said  sister,  a  diess- 
mg  upon  linen  rags,  to  be  applied  to  the 
Borea  of  which  she  complained,  and  re- 
ceived from  her  said  sister  the  soiled  rags 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  bock,  wliicb 
rags  were,  in  general,  greatly  soiled  with 
the  usual  matter  of  ulcers,  and 
offensive,  and  showed  the 


ulcetation  of  the  parts  from  which  they  had 
been  removed.  This  deponent  further  says, 
that  the  state  of  the  inside  clothing  and  the 


Knent  says 
ing  with  h 


bed-clothes  which  had  been  removed  from 
her  said  sister,  usually  during  a  considerable 
time  previous  to  the  said  lOlh  day  of  March, 
and  up  thereto,  was  such  as  to  show  great 
ulceration  of  tne  body  which  came  in  con- 
tact therewith.  And  she  further  says,  that 
she  has  oflen  at  that  time  seen  the  shouldere 
of  her  said  sister  Ann  Mattingly  highly  in' 
flamed  and  having  running  sores,  But  her 
said  sister  told  this  deponent  that  the  stale 
of  her  back  was  rauca  worse,  and  from 
what  she  has  received  as  removed  by  her 
sister  from  her  back,  and  &oin  other  indi- 
eationB,  she  has  no  doubt  but  that  such 
was  the  fact.  And  she  further  says,  that 
her  said  sister  baa  never,  since  the  10th  day 
of  March,  complained  of  any  soreness,  but 
continually  declared  thai  her  back  and 
ahoutdsrs  were  then  instantly  healed  and 
continued  to  be  perfectly  well;  and  thia  de- 
t  says  that  she  has  been  continually 
1  her  said  sister  upon  the  most 
lamuiar  and  Histeriy  terms  ever  since  the 
said  tenth  day  of  March,  and  that  ai  far  as 
she  can  obaerve,  she  is  ceTlain  the  declora- 
tions  of  her  said  sister  are  true. 

KuTH  Carbeby. 
Sworn  and  subflcribed  to  on  the  2d  day 
of  November,  i829,  before 

C.  H.  W.  WHiRTON,  J.  P., 

Of  the  County  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  36. 

t  JMIM,  BISHOP  OF  CHABLISTOH. 

Washinglon,  November  2d,  1839. 
Catherine  Carbery,  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, being  duly  swom,  deposes  and  says. 
that  she  was.  during  a  considerable  penoa 
previous  to  tne  10th  of  March,  1824,  m  fre- 
quent attendanoe  upon  her  sister  Mrs.  Aim 
Uatlin^y,  who  was  m  sach  a  stale  of  illness 
as  that  no  hopes  were-  entertained  of  her 


early  hour  in  the  morning,  she  v 
denly,  and  as  this  deponent  believes,  mi- 
raculously restored  to  health  and  sound- 
ness, in  which  she  has  continued  and  now 
is.  Deponent  further  says,  that  during  a 
long  period  previous  to  the  said  lOtb  day  of 
March,  her  said  sister  Ann  complainea  of 
the  sore  and  ulcerated  state  of  part  of  her 
back,  as  also  of  great  occasional  soreneae 
of  her  shoulders,  occasioned,  as  thia  deoo- 
nent  believes,  by  the  manner  in  which  her 
sister  was  obliged  to  remain  in  bed,  by 
reason  of  a  tumour  of  a  very  painfiil  and 
afflicting  description  upon  her  wde.  This 
deponent  aays,  that  she  freqaently  aasiated 
in  giving  her  sister  a  preparation  of  oil  and 
cream  upon  linen  to  apply  to  the  said  ulcers 
of  her  back,  which  preparation  her  sister 
used  to  apply  heraelf'  and  this  depoaeot 
also  frequently  received  IVom  her  saia  aiatet 
the  soiled  cloths  which  had  been  removed 
from  her  back,  and  which  bore  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  taken  from  a  ver^ 
unpleasant  sore,  being ofieosire  and  stained 
with  the  matter  which  nsnalty  cornea  fnMn 
ulcers.  Deponent  further  says,  that  her 
said  sister  Ann  Mattingly  often  complained 
to  her  of  the  manner  in  which  hei  inside 
clothing  adhered  to  ihe  sore  back,  and  de- 
ponent nas  herself  seen  the  clothing  which 
had  been  removed  fiom  her  said  sister, 
bearing  every  anpearanoe  which  would  in- 
dicate that  such  was  the  fact  And  thia 
deponent  says  furtli^r,  that  she  knew  this 
to  De  the  case  without  any  change  during  a 
long  time  befoie  and  up  to  the  aaid  lOth  of 
March,  on  which  day  ner  said  sister  was 

Krfectly  cured,  but  that  she  distinctly  recei- 
pts that  either  on  the  day  or  on  die  next 
after,  which  ahe  cannot  now  poulivriy  t<ay, 
she  either  was  present  or  heard,  or  it  was 
immediately  told  to  her,  that  lier  aunt  Sy- 
billa  Carbery  remarked  to  hei  aaid  t' 


was  quite  well ;  and  that  after  e  .._^ 

herself,  her  siud  uster  relumed,  deolaring 
that  her  back  was  perfectly  healed,  and 
that  the  skin  was  as  smooth  upon  die  place 
which  had  been  sore,  as  was  that  upon  the 
back  of  her  hand,  wnich  she  was  rubbing 
at  the  time.  And  she  has  never  heard  tier 
complain  of  it  being  aote'from  that  day. 


C.  H.  W.  Wk*rto»,  J.  P, 
Of  the  Coan^  of  WnUagtaa,  D.  C. 
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No.  37. 
SybiDti  Caiberj,  of  the  cily  of  Geoige- 
town,  widow,  being  duly  Bworn,  deposes 
and  Bays,  that  she  is  widow  of  ths  uncle  of 
Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly,  of  the  city  of  Waah- 
ittgton,  who  had  heen  in  a  state  of  extreme 
illuesB  during  a.  long  period  previous  to  the 
10th  day  of  March,  in, the  vear  1S24,  when 
ehe  was  snddeolj,  and  as  tliia  deponent  be- 
lieves, miraculoosly  reelbred  to  be^lb  and 
Bonndness  of  body,  in  which  she  has  unin- 
terruptedly continued  to  this  present  time. 
Hiis  deponent  ea^s  that  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  the  said  Ann  Maltindy  often  in 
the  year  previous  to  the  said  lOm  of  March, 
and  that  it  was  well  known  lo  her  as  to 
all  the  other  merabers  of  the  family,  thai 
said  Ann  complained  of  the  stale  of  her 
back,  which  she  described  as  seriously 
nlcetated  and  extremely  painful  by  reason 
of  the  marmor  in  which  she  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  bed  on  account  of  a  large  anA 
painful  tumour  on  her  side.  This  deponent 
freqnendy  saw  the  diesaing  of  sweet  oil 
and  cream  prepared  in  order  to  be  applied 
to  the  ulcers  of  iha  said  Ann  Mattuigiv's 
back;  and  she  and  all  other  members  of  ine 
family,  as  far  as  she  could  learn  or  observe, 
were  fully  convinced  that  just  previous  to 
the  said  10th  of  March,  and  on  the  momiog 
of  that  day.  lh«  said  Ann's  back  was  in  as 
fiore  and  ulcerated  a  condition  as  it  had 
been  at  any  previous  time.  This  deponent 
Bays,  that  at  about  7  o'clock  od  the  morning 
of  the  said  dav,  and  about  three  hours  after 
the  said  Ana  nad  been  restored  to  health, 


this  deponent  obaerred  her  sitting  upon  alow 
wooden  chair,  with  a  bartl  back,  and  re- 
marked to  her,  "  Nancy,  you  have  forgotten 
your  back,  and  you  are  sitting  on  that  hard 
chair ;  does  it  not  hurt  vou  V  or  some  such 
words;  the  said  Ann  being  Uien  leaning 
herbaokupon  that  of  the  chair;  upon  whicE 
the  said  Ann  replied,  in  substance,  "  Dear 
me,  no  Aunt  Carbery,  it  is  perfectly  well ;" 
and  the  said  Ann  retired  fbr  some  time,  and 
upon  her  letom  declared  that  she  was  per- 
fectly healed,  and  that  the  skin  upon  it  was 
as  unbroken  and  smooth  as  that  upon  the 
back  of  hei  hand,  which  was  whole  and 
entire  and  sonnd.  And  this  deponent  has 
continued  uponlarms  of  intimate  and  afiec- 
tionale  intercourse  with  the  said  Ann  and 
the  other  members  of  the  feintly,  and  never 
since  heard  or  believed  or  suspeoted  that 
her  back  or  shoulders  have  been  ulcerated 
or  sore  since  the  said  tenth  of  March. 

SiBILLA  CaBBERT. 


There  came  Mrs,  Sybilla  Carbery,  party 
to  the  within  deposition,  before  me,  John 
Threlkeld,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  said 
county,  and  solemnly  made  oath  on  the 
Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  that  the 
focts  respecting  Mrs.  Ann  Mattingly,  within 
stated,  are  just  and  true  to  the  best  of  her 
belief  and  knowledge.  In  testimony  whereof, 
I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  date 
above  written. 

John  Tbselkeld. 


DOCUMENTS  REUTING  TO   MIRACLES  OF  PRINCE 
HOHENLOHE. 


SECTION  I, 

WEtooknp  with  soma  interest  the  [Edin.] 
Beview  for  October,  1823,  seeing  the  Art  iii. 
purported  to  be  a  review  of  "  An  authentic 
uairative  of  the  extraoidinaiy  cure  perform- 
ed by  Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe  on  Miss 
Bart>ara  O'Connor,  a  nun,  in  the  convent  of 
New  Hall,  near  Chelmsford ;  with  a  full  re- 
futation of  the  nnmerona  bite  reports  and 
mioepraaentaliona.  By  John  Badelly,  M. 
D.,  notestant  Pbyuciaa  to  the  Convent 
Third  edition,  London.  Whittaker.  1S23." 
We  were  not  di^osed  to  believe  tne  com- 
piler* of  the  Review  would  allow  the  bat 
of  ft  "I'Tyiia  having  been  wronght    In  this 


mrmise  we  found  ourselves  correct.  But 
we  did  ejipect  something  like  a  rational 
article.  In  this  we  were  £sappoioted.  We 
have  not  seen  the  Doctor's  book.  We  can- 
not, of  course,  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  tne  criticism  ihereupon:  and 
had  the  article  been  confined  to  this  oook, 
though  we  shonid  have  ccoidemned  many 
of  the  principles  of  the  Reviewer^  we  should 
not  venture  to  question  the  nwcial  conclu- 
sicms  which  he  draws,  ragaiding  a  pnblica- 
tion  which  we  have  not  read. 

But  &e  article  embraces  a  wider  scope, 
and  ranges  &om  London  to  Dublin,  and 
then  lo  Bamberg,  and  back  to  Ireland 
again,  with  aa  much  niomXy  as  if  it  poa- 
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seseed  aopernatuial  powers  of  locomotkni. 
It  adverts  lo  elher  cures,  the  details  of 
which  we  have  seen,  and  from  the  inspec- 
tioD  of  those  details  we  are  enabled  posi- 
tively to  stale,  thai  the  writer  of  the  Review 
was  either  culpably  negligent  and  ciimi- 
nally  careless,  or  #ilfiil]y  deceitful,— rfor  he 
has  made  some  veryeeriouB  raisrepresenta- 
tioDB,  with  a  flippant  dashing  mode  of  as- 
sertion, which  frequently  unfits  the  mind  of 
the  reaJJer  for  that  close  observation  which 
is  essential  to  accurate  knowledge. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's 
works,  whether  miracles,  delusions,  or  im- 
poBtuiee,  we  neither  have  formed  an  opi- 
nion, not  are  we  likely  lo  form  it  very 
soon.  We  agree  with  the  Reviewers,  that 
performers  of  works  of  this  sort  "  must, 
from  the  very  first;  carry  on  their  operations 


This 

case  with  the  cle^yman  who  is  slated  to 
be  the  instrument  of  those  miraculous  cures. 
It  is  now  upwards  of  two  years  since  we 
first  heard  of  his  acts  in  Germany  and  in 
France;  we  latterly  find  witnesses  rising  up 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Scarcely  a 
month  has  elapsed  during  those  two  years, 
without  our  receiving  accounts  of  one  or 
more  cures — those  things  are  done  "in  the 
^are  of  day,"  We  also  find  the  statements 
assure  us  that  thej-  take  place  "  under  the 
pressure  of  a  thousand  adversaries."  Ad- 
versaries in  Germany,  in  France,  iu  Eng- 
land, in  Ireland,  in  Scollandj  in  Holland, — 
we  could  add  more.  This  niay  satisfy  the 
roviewers,  it  will  not  satisfy  us.  We  ro- 
quire  more, — we  require  evidence  of  the 
tacts, — we  require  evidence  that  they  are 
not  tne  effects  of  any  known  natural  cause ; 
that  they  are  such  as  coidd  not  be  conse- 
quences of  any  immediate  natural  cause 
which  was  known  to  exist,  or  mi^ii  hare 
existed,  under  the  ptculiar  evrctanatances  of 
the  several  cases;  and  we  want  some  time 
to  elapse,  so  that  the  mind  shall  have  power 
fully  to  exaiuioe  and  dispassionately  to 
weigh  the  testimony. 

We  say,  in  a  word,  it  is  possible  that 
God  might  have  wrought  muucles  through 
the  agency  of  Prmoe  Hoheulohe, — but  we 
have  Dot  as  yet  had  to  onr  mittds  evidence 
of  the  fact. 

Now,  we  shall  state  one  or  two  giats 
misrepresentations  in  the  reviewers.  They 
state,  .pp,  65  and  66,  "  But  for  the  German 
prince,  what  excuse  shall  be  urgedl  Can 
he  really  beheve  Itinadf  pfitd  with  auper- 
natnral  powetsT  •  •  *  •  It  is  barely 
possible  j  but  certainly  few  things  oau  be 
less  likely  than  such  an  explanattoD,  while 
it  i«  the  oKi-T  conceNMUc  iumub  of  KToidiug 


the  inference  which  would  stamp  him  as 

Iht  very  dii^at  ij^iKPceroitB." 

They  state,  p.  55,  "To  which  of  (hose 
two  classes  Pnnce  Hohenlohe  beloDEB,  w 
in  what  proportions  the  '  enthusiast  and  dis- 
sembler mix.  in  his  deportment'  (as  Bishop 
Bumet  says  of  Cromwell),  we  vbaV,  not 
here  very  curiously  inquire.  Thus  much  ia 
plain,  that  even  in  this  present  enlightened 
age  (so  invetentle  are  men's  propfflisitiea 
towards  the  marvellous,  and  so  eager  tfaeii 
thirst  for  an  intercourse  with  a  higher 
worid),  a  considetable  class  of  persons  are 
to  be  found  ready  to  believe  him  potitttid  tf 
aupemalurai  poweri. " 

The  good  gendemen  had  previously  qEu>- 
led  their  countryman,  David  Hume,  in 
whose  speculations  we  suspect  they  fnlly 
concur, — notwithstanding  tne  professioDB 
they  BO  pompously  insinuate  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  religion  of  the  stale.  David,  of 
course,  looked  upon  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, upon  our  blessed  Redeemer  and  his 
Apostles,  in  exactly  that  light  in  which  bia 
good  countrymen  exhibit  this  Germ  an  prince. 
If  they  concur  in  opinion  with  this  bewil- 
dered, bewildering  sophist,  we  can.  only 
quanel  with  them  Tor  want  of  sound  IcMic; 
but  if  they  do.  as  they  appear  lo  pro^ss, 
believe  in  the  oivine  mission  of  any  one  of 
the  Prophets  or  Apostles, — if  they  believe 
that  the  Book  of  Exodus,  or  the  Goep«l  of 
St.  Matthew,  or  <he  Acts  of  the  Apostles  be 
I  true  histories^ — then  we  tax  their  nonesiy. 

One  principle  which  even  they  will  nol 
deny,  if  they  allow  the  existence  of  a  God, 
is  that  he  is  immutable, — He  does  not  lose 
his  power  by  the  process  of  time,  hia  per- 
fections are  not  diminished  by  age ;  anoum 
principle  equally  iocontestablo  is  found  in 
the  clear  consequence,  that  if  God  could,  at 
any  former  period,  use  the  instrumentalitjr 
of  man  for  any  purpose,  he  can  do  ao 
again.  He  can  do  so  now,  equally  as  he 
could  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or  of  Peter,  oi 
John.  A  fact  admitted  by  all  who  believe 
that  those  men  wrought  miracles,  is,  that 
they  did  not  claim  to  be  gifted  aUk,  nor  to 
be  potiessed  <^  tapervaturai  poaen.  Another 
fiuit  is  equally  admitted,  by  Jews  with  re- 
gard to  the  first,  by  Christians  with  regard 
to  all ;  they  were  not  the  ven/  oflKraar  i^ 
impostor*,  nor  di*^,  nor  db>^  nor  in  anv 
way  impostors.  Therefore,  to  all  Jews  anil 
Christians  there  is  a  eonctivabU  mode  difib- 
reni  from  the  onlt  one  which  onr  Scotd 


God  the  power  of  making  man  his  initm- 
ment  for  doing  supernatuisl  works,  wiibaai 
giving  that  man  an  inherent  jpoirer,  or  gift, 
oiponesaitnof BUchdeaonptioii.  Welaava 
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the  getilleinen  their  choice, — they  either 
knew  not  what  they  wrate,  or  they  want  re- 
ligion,  or  they  want  logic,  or  they 
honesty,  or  ihey  want  all. 

Bat  what  ^«ndets  the  reviewers  in 
sable  is,  they  farniBh  the  evidence  of  their 
own,  shall  we  call  it  criminalily.  In  p.  56, 
ther  give  the  French  telln  of  the  prince 
witnont  translating  it:  after  their  Bpeoimen 
of  criticism  apon  the  ttanslation  of  Doctor 
Badelly,  who  shall  dare  to  say  they  were 
not  competent  to  the  task!  Bowing  down 
TD  all  Ofriilian  hiunility  before  the  awful 
throne  of  the  potent  linguiBts,  stilt  we  would 
Tentnre  to  suggest  that  the  doctor  mi^ht 
hare  been  right.  But  our  qusTTBl  is  not  with 
their  science,  our  charge  is  upon  their  ho- 
ueHy.  The  prince  writes  to  Miss  O'Connor, 
"  je  dirai  pour  voire  guerison  mes  prieres," 
— which  being  put  into  such  English  as 
America  affoi^s,  means,  "  I  leill  toy  rm/ 
prm/en  for  ycnr  eure,"  Now,  a  mati  who 
prays,  asks  another  peison  to  grant  his 
piBjer — and  thereby  testiiieB  that,  although 
the  grant  might  be  obtained  ihrou^  his  in- 
stnimentality,  it  is  not  obtained  from  him, 
bnt.from  another  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself.  Another  passage  of  the  letter  is, 
"Joifpez-y  las  votres,'^ — "Join  yoara  to 
tiion.''  Hers  they  both  pray, — the  question 
is  to  whom  t  '-Aveo  celte  ferrear  evange- 
lique,  et  cette  confiance  pleniere,  que  nous 
devons  A  nafr«  ndempleur  Jesitb  Chkbt," — 
that  is,  "  with  thai  evangelical  fervour  and 
that  foil  confidence  which  we  ought  to  oob 
Redttmer  Jescs  Chhut."  It  is  plain  that 
prayer  to  God,  and  confidence  in  Jesus 
Chnsi  our  Redeemer — and  not  any  super- 
natural power  with  which  Prince  Alexander 
Hohenlohe  was  gifted — were  to  be  the 
raeuis  resorted  to  for  the  cure,  of  courae  it 
was  to  be  expected  from  God :  and  though 
he  might  vouchsafe  to  listen  favourably  to 
the  prayers  of  the  prince,  the  Lord  of  crea- 
tion, and  nol  the  creature  to  whom  he  was 
favourably  inclined,  would  be  the  author. 
With  this  plain  evidence  before  them,  was 
it  honest  to  distort  the  features  of  a  case 
which  they  undertook  to  review? 

Oar  readers  have  bat  a  verj  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  dishonesty  of  their  short  arti- 
cle in  what  we  have  thus  exposed.  They 
gire  the  pastirral  letter  of  Archbishop  Mnr- 
lay,  of  I>ubliii,  regarding  the  cam  of  Mrs. 
Stuatt ;  which  pastoral  contains  the  follow- 
ing words  in  plain  English,  for  there  might 
have  been  some  excuse  had  they  only  the 
French  passages  of  which  they  did  not  give 
a  trandation.  P.  60,  "  She  united  her  de- 
votion (as  did  also  her  numerons  friends) 
vidt  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  which 
iraa  to  b«  o&red  np  bf  Atexaader,  Prince 


dtaldi/from  God  that  relief  which  no  human 
1  means  could  bestow.  And  at  the  end  of 
I  the  same  paragraph  the  archbishop  de> 
scribes  this  lady,  aner  the  cure,  joining  "  in 
the  solemn  thanksgiving  which  was  offered 
up  TO  God  for  this  wonderful  interposition 
of  HIS  goodness."  In  p.  61,  the  archbishop 
says,  "  this  is  the  finger  of  Gos." 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  which  those 

reviewers  iud  before  them,  was  the  oc- 

of  the  cure  of  Miss  Dowell,  of  Mer* 


take  that  which  concludes  the  extract,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  the  R»- 
view  has  in  italics,  "  her  confidence  in  her 
strength,  and  in  the  permanence  of  her 
cure,  was  so  great,  that  she  insisted  on 
going  to  public  prayers  to  return  thanks  to 
mH,  of  whom,  '  if  you  osi  am/thing  in  Jitiu' 
nami,  lu  teili  giei  it  to  you.' " 

Now,  we  do  not  say  that  one  of  those 
cares  was  wrought — nor.  if  either  of  them 
took  place,  do  we  say  tnst  it  was  miracu- 
lous— nor  do  we  say  it  took  plaire  throng 
the  inBtmmentaliiy  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  j 
but  we  do  state  that  none  of  ihe  parties, 
whether  prince,  or  prelate,  or  patient,  ap- 
pear to  claim  supernatural  power  for  the 
prince ;  but  they  all  seem  to  attribute  Ihe 
cures  to  God,  through  the  pnyeia  of  the 
prince, — and  it  is  dishonest  to  slate  other- 
wise, as  the  reviewers  have  done,  espe- 
cially when  Ihey  had  such  palpable  evi- 
dence in  their  fingers 

We  complain  of  the  reviewers,  also, 
noon  the  same  ground  for  the  following 
poraseology,  p.  ST,  "the  prince  im[>ostor'a 
prescription,"  The  reviewers  may  ima^ne 
It  to  be  wit :  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that 
it  savours  more  of  ungenteel  language  used 
without  authority,  to  which  a  ver^  signifi- 
cant name  may  be  given  in  the  dialect  of 
the  reviewers,  p.  G9,  "  curing  all  the  dis- 
eased in  Ireland  by  word  of  tnoiith.-''  The 
phrase  might  be  pretty  for  aught  we  know. 
We  have  an  objection  to  it  which  will 
weigh  little  with  writers  who  do  not  b»- 
Ueve  the  aocounti  related  in  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles.  The  phrase  is  just  as  well  calcn* 
laled  to  bring  ndicule  upon  the  miracle  of 
healing  the  lame  man  at  the  temple, — for  it 
was  "byword  of  mouth"  Peter  desired  him 
to  rise  up  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  wa!^ ;  and  very  probably  our  Scotch 
friend  would  have  no  objection  to  the  full 
conseqnence.  If  so,  we  must  consider  his 
profession  of  attachment  to  his  "  national 
religion"  to  be  a  little  hyp<>critical,  nnlesB, 
indeed,  the  national  religion  north  of  Tweeo 
be  infidelity;  for  this  we  have  only  the 
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authority  ot  the  raigfanr  despot  of  the  litS' 
rary  world,  the  leviathan  in  the  ocean  ol 
learning,  who,  in  p.  69,  calls  it  a  ''scepti- 
cal and  anti-Catholic  land."  Another  phrase 


"the  chief,  vhv  not  tbe  cAt^bt! 
oonjuror  at  Bamberg  performed  hi 


IS,    p.    I 


lationa ;"  and  in  that  and  p.  62,  "  but  three 
females,  in  private  circles,  are  said  to  have 
been  benefited  bjr  tbe  hocvs-poetU  worir  that 
went  on."  We  object  to  this  phraseolc^, 
not  BO  much  on  account  of  its  vulgarity, 
as  on  account  of  its  deceptive  construction. 
Let  ns  view  &ct8  as  they  are, — lei  us  even 
suppose  the  German  prince  to  be  a  detected 
impostor,  or  a  miaetable  and  deluded  en- 


;  therefote  the  words 
are  unwarrantably  used,  unless  prayer  to 
God,  through  the  meiiis  of  our  Bedeeraer, 
be  conjuring  and  incantations.  We  have 
known  impostors  who  have  prayed,  or  ap- 
peared to  pray — and  we  have  known  im- 
poatoiB  who  have  used  deceitful  language, 
with  the  intention  of  misleading,  and  we 
have  delected  and  exposed  them:  we  have 
also  known  deluded  mnatics  who  imagined 
the^had  intercourse  with  heaveu,  and  de- 
luding infidels  who  scarcely  knew  or  cared 
to  know  if  there  was  a  heaven;  and 
have  beheld  those  fanatics  and  infidels 
in  opposite,  directions^  each  thinking  he 
shunned  the  other,  imtil,  having  ^one  over 
half  the  circumference  of  his  aophism,  each 
foond  himself  locked  in  the  embraces  of 
the  other,  whom  he  desired  to  avoid. 

We  shall  lay  before  our  readets  what 
hoau-jpocut  means,  in  the  notnenclatui 
the  Edinbu^h  Review.  Three  females 
were  benefited,  we  are  informed,  by  this 
hoeiu-poaa,  of  course,    by   following    the 

Since's  "  presoription,''  as  it  is  also  styled. 
ow,  we  have  that  "  preectipiion"  in  his 
latter  to  Miss  O'Cormoi;  p.  5^  of  the  Re- 
view, the  translation  of  wnich  is,  after  ad- 
vising her  to  ptay  as  we  before  stated,  and 
to  prepare  herself  for  the  holy  communion, 
"  Excite  in  the  bottom  of  your  heart  the 
divine  virtue  of  true  repentance,  Christian 
charily,  and  unbounded  faith  of  being 
heard;  a  firm  resolution  of  leading  an  ex- 
emplsuy  life,  io  the  end  that  you  may  con- 
tinue in  the  state  of  grace.'  To  a  writer 
who  appears  to  find  fault  with  perMns  hav- 
ing "  an  eager  thirst  for  an  intercourse  with 
an  higher  world"  than  this  which  we  in- 
habit, and  which  we  must  all  so  soon 
leave,  this  may  indeed  be  hottu-poau.  Bnt 
whether  the  cures  look  place  or  not,  and 
whether,  if  they  did.  thay  were  or  were 
not  miraculous,  we  think  the  adrioe  was 
very  good,  and  as  unlike  what  a  sick  lady 
would  probably  receive  from  a  conjuror,  as 


what  she  would  racoivo  from  one,  whw, 
whilst  he  violates  truth,  decency,  and  lo^, 
aspires  to  be  regarded  as  an  honest  rnan,  a 

scholar,  and  a  philosopher. 


SECnpN  II. 

Since  writing  i^at  appeared  in  oar  last 
number,  we  have  met  with  farther  docti- 
ments  upon  this  subject  With  their  addi- 
tional aid.  we  proceed  to  expose  the  dis- 
honesty 01  the  reviewers. 

One  of  those  pieces  which  wa  hare  sean, 
is  the  letter  of  Dr,  Badelly,  upon  the  case 
ofMissO'Connor,  theChehasfordnuo.  Hie 
reviewers  say,  page  57 :  "  The  whole  mat- 
ter in  dispute  depends  upon  the  time  at 
which  the  cure  look  ^dace ;  and,  supposing 
the  doctor's  observation  to  have  been  cor- 
rect on  the  2d,  (which  we  can  have  little 
confidence  in,  auer  so  strange  a  sample  of 
his  loose  manner  of  reasoning,)  there  is  no 
ground  for  ascribing  the  cure  to  the  prayer^ 
except  the  coincidence  in  point  of  time  of 
the  two  events,  and  that  coincidence  rests 
on  heamaj,  and  the  hearsay  that  of  a  non- 
nery !  The  amendment  may  have  been 
begun  before  the  3d,  and  made  great  pro- 
gress during  the  week  (hat  followed ;  or,  it 
may  have  been  begnn  as  late  as  tbe  S(h  or 
6th,  and  aoae  on  rafiidly  till  the  1 1th.  The 
fact  of  Uie  cure  '  immaHatdy  ■ucceediag' 
the  prince-imposlor's  prescription,  doea  mot. 
therefore,    rest    on    the  doctor's    p  ' 

attestatiou,  but  on  the  gossip  of  a  o 

Hera  we  must  repeat  our  remaika.  nur 
ibjecl  is  not  to  prove  that  Miss  O'Connec 
vas  miraculously  cured,  but  to  show  tint 
the  Edinburgh  review  reasons  badly,  or  is 
dishonest,  or  both. 

The  reviewer  stales  that  "The  amend- 
ent  (of  which  we  think  there  is  no  qae»- 
tion,  for  tbe  cure  is  admitted  to  be  a  fact] 
may  have  begun  before  the  2d."  If  the 
ter  were  honest  and  careful,  he  oould 
.._.  have  made  sach  a  supposition,  because 
the  evidence  contradicts  toe  hypoihestB.  In 
page  56,  the  reviewer  himself  admits  thai 
''  Dr.  Badelly  saw  the  patient  acoid^italfy 
a  the  2d,  and  found  the  hand  and  arm  tu 
'luA  twoBen,  and  at  bad  as  he  bad  ever  seea 
them.  The  fingers,  he  says,  were  ready  to 
burst,  and  the  wrist  was  fifteen  inches  in 
circumfeiTOoe."  It  is  clear,  then,  the  gen- 
tlemen must  give  up  either  supfweitioa,  or 
the  testimony  of  the  doctor  was  a  false- 
hood. The  statement  of  Dr.  Badelly,  how- 
ever, is  supported  by  Surgeon  Bailow,  who 
informs  us  in  his  letter,  "  on  the  2d  of  Hftjr, 
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the  hand  and  arm  were  <u  btrgt  «b  I  had 
eeer  Been  Iheni."  Mr.  Badow  is  itUed  to 
be  "  a  skiUiil  rargeon  of  ihe  neighbour- 
hood."  who  BB.W  and  atteaded  Misa  O'Cou- 
noi  on  the  Sth  of  December,  1620,  and  who 
continued  his  attendance :  "M.  Carpiie,  of 
Dean  Street,  whose  ekill  and  eminence  are 
well  known,"  was  also  called  upon  bb  a 
su^eon,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1820. 
After  EomB  months,  "  she  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Blount,"  after  whose  exeitions,  it  is 
stated,  "her  hand  and  arm  became  asliad 
as  STer."  Dr.  Badelly,  Dr.  Blount,  Suigeons 
Bariow,  and  Carpuej  we  should  take  to  be 
re^iectable  professional  gentlemen.  The 
renewers  state  of  the  first,  that  it  becomes 
wholly  impouible  to  pass  over  the  Blate- 
ment,  "  when  we  see  such  narratires  as  the 
one  before  us,  sent  forth  to  the  world  under 
the  sanction  of  a  reapedoibtuiDie."  We  hare, 
then,  the  testimony  of  tbe  respectable  doc- 
tor ajid  the  reniectable  euraeon,  that  on  the 
2d  of  May,  they  saw  and  examined  the 
hand  and  arm,  which  band  was  bo  closely 
in^Mctad  as  to  have  been  measured  round 
the  wrist,  and  which  was  of  an  enormous 
size,  and  as  bad  as  ever.  Therefore^  it  is 
not  honesty  in  the  reviewer,  with  this  evi' 
dence  before  him,  to  insinuate  that  "  the 
amendment  may  have  been  begun  before 
the  2d,"  for  on  the  2d  it  vxu  a*  bvd  m  tver; 
and  in  this  the  doctor  is  supported  by  the 
sumeon. 

"nie  reviewers  take  another  ground  i^ 
iuppo$iHim,  against  evidence.  They  insinu- 
ate, that  because  Doctor  BadeUy  did  not 
see  Miss  O'Connor  again  before  the  11th, 
the  amendment  "  may  have  been  begun  as 
late  as  the  5lh  or  6th,  and  gone  on  ramdly 
till  the  llth.''  It  ceitainlv  would  have  oeen 
rajnd  amendment  for  a  hand  and  aim,  the 
wrist  of  which  measured  so  much,  to  have, 
in  a  week,  come  down  to  nearly  its  natural 
rize  and  uiape.  especially  when  the  Doctor 
informs  us  in  nie  letter,  now  lying  before 
us,  and  which  the  reviewen  had  before 
them,  that  in  describing  the  treatment  which 
it  had  proviously  undeigone,  he  bad  not 
"apeoi&d  every  remedy,  internally  and 
axtemally,  for  they  would  occupy  a  volume. 
I  have,  however,  related,  I  hope,  sufficient 
10  answer  your  purpose  of  proving  the  tnc^. 


cow  of  human  efloriB,  durm^  a  whole  year 
and  a  half  of  exemplary  patience  and  per- 
severance in  Miss  O'Cotmor. 


We  do  not  deny  this, 
that  it  was  natural  snch  an  band  and 
would  begin  to  improve  rapidly,  on  the  Sth, 
and  be  well  on  the  llth.  "  Far  be  from  us 
the  pro&ne  thotight"  of  difiering  with  these 
wise  men  of  G«ham,  these  learned  The- 
bflos.    But  we  say  they  are  equally  unfor- 


tunate in  their  selection  of  the  5lh  and  fith, 
as  they  were  of  their  he^  the  2d.  Extraot 
fiom  Surgeon  Barlow's  letter:  "On  ihe  2d 
of  May,  1822.  the  band  and  arm  were  as 
large  as  I  haa  ever  seen  them ;  but,  to  my 
utter  astonishment,  when  I  repeated  my  visit 
OK  THK  rirru  of  the  same  month,  I  lieheld 
(hi  mmt  hand  and  arm  reduced  to  almost 
their  former  size,  the  fin^rs  had  nearly 
recovered  their  proper  motion.  On  the  Tlh, 
the  whole  appeared  peifieOy  ratortd,  and  the 
patieut  was  able  to  write  with  that  hand 
which  had  been  wholly  useless  for  the 
space  of  eighteen  months."  What  then  is 
to  be  thought  of  men,  who,  with  this  tesd- 
timony  under  their  eyes,  have  misused  it, 
and  hare  had  the  hardihood  to  tell  the 
world  that  "that  amendment"  might  have 
begun  b^t  the  2d,  or  commenced  q/W  tbe 
Sth?  If  we  believe  the  &ict  to  have  occur- 
red, the  testimony  shows  us  that  the  amend- 
ment must  have  taken  place  either  on  the 
3d  or  4di. 
Now,  the  prince  staled  that  he  would 

{iray  on  the  3d,  and  Miss  O'Connor  per- 
orms,  on  the  3d,  the  exercises  of  devotion, 
which  are  called  by  our  sages  the  "prince- 
impostor's  prescription,"  and  the  surgeon, 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  finds  her  neady 
well  on  the  Sth,  and  perfectlv  well  on  the 
Ttb,  and  Miss  O'Connor  and  numbers  of 
respectable  persons  state  that  the  amend- 
ment took  place  on  the  3d  j  and  in  relating 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  cure  to  the 
Doctor,  on  the  llth,  she  states  that  "  Mass 
being  ntariif  ended.  Miss  O'Connor  not 
finding  tlie  immediate  relief  she  expected, 
'  imed,  '  Thy  will  be  done.  0  Lord ; 
hast  not  thought  me  worlnv  of  this 
cure."  Almost  immediately  after,  sne  felt  an 
extraordinary  sensation  tbrough  the  whole 
arm  to  the  and  of  her  fingers.  Tht  paai 
INSTANTLT  Mt  Hor,  oud  the  swelling  gra- 
dually subsided."  But,  for  all  this,  say  the 
reviewers,  we  have  but  the  hearsay  testi- 
mony, and  tbat  with  the  gossip  of  a  convent 
parloor.  All  this  may  do  very  well  for  little 
misses  who  have  been  reading  pretty  novels 
about  convents,  and  cloialerB  and  cells,  and 
hoods  and  beads,  and  veils  and  prisons,  and 
disciplines,  and  matins,  and  vigils — but,  for 
philosophers!!!  Until  by  some  new  dis- 
covery they  change  Surgeon  Barlow  into  a 
nun,  we  have  at  least  something  more ;  we 
have  his  testimony.  Until  they  can  change 
the  direct  testimony  of  a  rellgiona  lady  of 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  feelingly  knew  the 
difiereoce  between  pain  and  nlisters,  and 
bleedings  and  scaldings,  and  medicine,  and 
the  uowieldiness  of  an  useless  limb,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  use  of  ihat  limb  and  tlw 
absence  of  that  pain,  and  tbe  cassation  of 
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thate  UeMiDgs  of  the  fkcultj  on  the  other, 
until  this  ean  be  evaporsled  into  gOBsip, 
jolt  aa  the  bnini  of  some  inetaphynicians 
ue  eraponted  into  fooliah  di»quiailiiniB,  w« 
have  something  mora ;  for  wo  hare  evi- 
dence that  the  cure  took  place  on  the  3d. 
from  the  lettiiiiony  of  Miu  O'Connor  ana 
het  awociates,  and  others  who  saw  her 
on  the  3d;  and  yre  have  proof  &om  the 
Buneoa,  that  it  took  place  on  the  8d  or  4th, 
andlh.  Badellf  had  ocular  demonstiatiDU 
that  it  took  place  after  the  Id,  and  before 
the  nth,  and  good  witneaaea  eupplied  the 
remaining  proofs  that  it  did  take  place 
"  '  isdiiSe^  succeeding"  the  use  "of  the 
~  'mpoetor's  prescription;"  and,  thera- 

ir  "nnrtheni  liirhta"  ara  aither  had 


fore,  our  ''aorthem  lights"  are  either  bad 
logjciana,  or  dishonest  writers,  or  both. 
The  next  gross   misrepresentation   is 


this  plan,  his  truly  serene  hifctmess  appoint- 
ed the  ist  of  August,  at  7  o'clock,  *.  H-,f>T 
curing  ,au.  Iht  dittated  in  Jrciond,  by  xoord  (f 
mouth."  Any  person  reading  this  paseage 
would  be  led  to  believe,  Ist :  Tnat  the 
prince  had  engaged  upon  a  stated  day  to 
curt  ALL  the  disaaeed  peiaons  m  Irdand; 
and,  2d.  That  this  cure  was  to  be  wrout^t 
by  some  expression  of  his  own,  by  viordqf 
mouth.  Now,  we  shall  see  that  the  review- 
ers had  evidence  before  them:  Ist.  That 
whatever  beneiit  was  to  be  expected,  was 
not  to  be  extended  to  oU  the  diseased  per* 
sons  in  Irdand.  2d.  That  they  had  evi- 
dence that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  only 
&om  the  prince's  word  of  mouth.  They  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  passage  to  state,  "for  he 
gave  a  general  noCice  \o  all  the  reUgiout  coat- 
mimilita  of  that  island  of  saints,  in  order, 


iug  for  lAcir  relief  in  Bamberg."  In  order 
to  see  the  fallacy  of  the  writers,  our  readers 
must  recollect  the  difference  between  all 
the  diseased  persons  in  Irdaad,  and  all  the 
diseased  persons  in  the  niigimu  comimmt- 
titt  in  Irdaad.  The  inhabitants  in  Ireland 
amonnt  to  ttsen  mUlumt,  the  members  of 
the  religions  communities  amount,  perhaps, 
lo  lAree  hundred  and  fifly.  Thus  we  have 
the  DUtcber  on  whose  behalf  the  prayers 
were  to  be  offered,  reduced  to  about  the 
twsn^-ifaousandih  part  of  the  number  exhi- 
bited by  the  reviewers;  and  of  thia  they 
had  the  evidence  under  their  ejres.  The 
infirm  in  the  religions  communities  were 
not  promised  that  they  should  be  "cured 
l^  word  of  month,"  naipromittd  that  they 
sbovUI  be  cured  in  any  way.  He  excited 
their  hope,  thai,  by  the  performance  of  some 
religious  exeruses,  the  Almigh^  Lord  of 
cisation  might  vouchsafe  to  reelore  them  to 


they  were  to  pray  in  Ireland. 

The  reviawers,  still  aiming  at  delnaion, 
u)d  willing  to  create  the  idea  of  magie  m>d 
incantation,  acknowledge  in  their  very  phrase- 
ology that  they  knew  the  core  was  not  by 
him  promised  to  be  effected  by  uont  ^ 
inovlh,  though  iheir  expressions  are  a  ami  c» 
burlesque  description  of  what  they  afieot 
sot  to  understand,  "and  ae  he  ia  pleased, 
somewhat  superfluously,  we  think  to  aak 
the  co-opeiatiDn  of  the  persons  prayed  for." 
Thus  they  acknowledge  that  they  knew  he 


this  requeal  tuperftuotu.  Hnt  why,  we  uk, 
would  they  interfere  with  the  prescription  of 
thia  prince-impostor  T  Why  not  suffer  him 
to  prescribe  as  he  may  think  proper}  Why 
misrepresent  his  prescription! 

They  slate  again  that  they  "  can  find  no 
distinct  accounts  exeat  tf  efcrss  tasa,  and 
thoie  ALL  or  fenu.es" — "  Mrs.  Sluait  and 
Miss  Lala" — they  might  have  given  her 
name  correctly  u  they  had  it  printed  before 
their  eyes,  Miss  Lalor;  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
mockery  of  witticism  even  in  this  affecta- 
tion of  mistake,  as  if  such  mighty  men 
could  not  recollect  sueh  little  names,  ot  as 
if  the  whole  transaction  were  so  much  be- 
neath their  notice  that  they  could  not  even 
recollect  the  names — "  and  Miss  Dowell." 
We  cannot  say  that  they  have  been  made 
BCqaointed  with  any  other  nuns.  We  have 
read  of  many  more.  But  suppose  ibMe 
were  onbf  three  mtradet  tnvaght,  would  th^ 
cease  to  be  miracles  becanse  they  were  otdy 
three.  RsbIIv  we  do  not  enppoee  ifaeee 
gentlemen  will  be  content  with  tlie  nnmb«r 
until  they  become  so  nnmernus  that  they  w 
cease  lo  be  miraculous.  Now  we  would  b 
satisfied,  so  mean  is  our  intellect:  i 
lieve  a  mirade  was  a  miracle,  ahhongli 
there  should  be  only  one.  But  th^  werto 
cases  oifemaia.  Now  in  sober  eerionsneaa, 
we  would  ask,  would  a  miracle  be  leas  mira- 
culous because  its  subject  was  a  female. 
For  our  part,  we  believe  that  Lazaras  was 
raised  from  the  dead ;  we  believe  dtia  resDS- 
cilation  was  miraculous;  and  we  mnat  ad- 
mit our  weakness  to  be  such  that  we  would 
not  believe  the  case  to  be  less  miracmlova. 
if  ite  sabjecl  bad  been  Mary,  the  eister  of 
Lazarus,  (MugA  Ae  vat  a  female. 

The  next  fiagiant   misrepresentatiaa,   is 
found  in  p.  60.    Describing  the  teatimoDy 


1  the  case  of  Mis.  Stnait,  after  havi 
that  "  the  priesthood  took  up  the  subject  as 
a  matter  of  course;"  "that  they  entered 
stondy  into  a  theme  which  speared  so  pro- 
mising."  Then  mentjoning  that  "  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Arobbishop  of  Di^ilin  led  the 
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■way."  This,  by  the  bye,  wae,  to  eay  the 
least  of  it,  a  mistaix,  foi  it  was  the  Bishop 
of  Eildara  and  Leighlin  thai 'led  the  way, 
and  the  Archbishop  only  foUoned.  "  ITis 
grace."  say  they,  "  shall  tell  his  own  story, 
or  raloer  the  story  of  the  convent  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, Ranelagh;  for  he  is  Dot  himself  the 
wilDess,  but  only  the  belimer  and  propa^lor 
of  the  UIb,  after  what  be  Earned  aJiiUmvee- 
tigatitm.    Of  Ibis  we  do  not  complain,  hat 


spectable  and  enlightened,  and  religious  wit- 
nesses, whose  testimony  the  axchbiBhop  did 
iDTestiKate,  and  after  this  fluppteseion  of 
what  they  saw  the  revieweia  state  to  the 
poblic  that  his  grace  is  but  the  propagator 
of  a  story,  and  what  Ihey  would  seemiogly 
call  the  storf  of  a  convent. 

Of  Miss  Dowell's  case  there  is  no  swom 
teelimony,  that  we  have  seen,  and  more  we 
believe  has  been  published,  but  a  statement 
of  which  no  official  notice  nas  been  taken, 
of  which  no  verification  has  been  given, 
has  appeared.  An  extract  from  this  is  given, 
aod  between  this  statement  and  that  of  the 
aichbishop's  regarding  Miss  Stuart's  case, 
there  are  those  discriminating  traits.  In 
Miss  Dowell's  case  no  special  testimony  is 
adduced.  In  Mrs.  Stuart's  the  special  lesii- 
mony  of  each  wimess  is  given  separately. 
In  Miss  Dowell's  case  there  ia  no  affidavit. 
In  Mrs,  Stuart's  case  all  the  witnesses  have 
been  swom  by  a  Protestant  magistrate.  In 
Mies  Dowell's  case  there  is  no  official  in- 
vestigation. In  Mrs,  Stuart's  case  the  arch- 
bishop officially  examines  the  witnesses, 
and  consults  the  oletgy,  and  sujfeta  a  great 
many  days  to  elapse,  and  proceeds  then  to 
a  new  examination  and  to  a  new  consulta- 
tion, and  then  gives  a  decision.  In  Miss 
Dowell's  case  there  is  no  person  aprtears  to 
be  responsible  for  the  truth  or  faleeaood  of 
die  statement.  In  Mrs.  Stuart's  case  the 
uehbishop  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  sees 
in  Europe;  of  one  of  the  most  polished 
citieB  in  the  -world;  a  prelate  respected  by 
all  classes  for  his  integrity,  good  sense, 
meekness,  prudence,  and  learning,  comes 
forward,  after havingreceived and  examined 
the  depositions  of  nearly  twenty  respectable 


s,  after  having  cross-examined  them 
himself,  after  having  during  a  fortnight  con- 
versed with  and  seen  the  subject  of  the 
ctire,  whom  he  had  previously  seen  and 
known  in  her  state  of  debility.  After  hav- 
ing consulted  nearly  ninety  respectable  cler- 
gymen and  others  upon  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances.  Such  a  man  presents  him- 
self to  the  public  to  vouch  for  what  he  has 
seen  and  w\at  he  has  examined  and  inves- 
tigated, and  takes  upon  himself  the  respon- 


Mbility  of  the  declaration.  Yet  the  reviewers 
c^mly  tell  us,  p.  61,  "The  cure  of  Miss 
Dowell  may  be  added  to  this  -  it  happened 
on  the  iHt  of  September,  ana,  though  not 
related  by  the  prelate,  rutt  exactly  on  the 
tame  leind  of  niiaencewhich  made  him  adopt 
the  current  story,  namely,  the  refOrU  t^  tM 
JamUy."  This  we  allege  to  be  another  mis- 
representation.  In  page  61,  the  reviewers 
inform  "  that  ill  thote  vutana*  are  of  cures 
performed  ik  private."  The  contrary  is  the 
fact.  lu  Miss  Lalor's  case  the  cure  is  slated 
la  have  taken  place  ia  the  public  parish 
chapel  of  Maryborough,  a  considerable 
town,  the  capital  of  tbe  Queen's  County, 
an  assizes  town,  before  a  number  of  persona 
indiscriminately  collected  together,  and  on 
the  same  day,  it  is  stated  that  on  her  return 
home  ihroupi  the  town,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  crowded  with  persons  looking  at 
the  subject  of  the  cure.  This  is  aneitraor- 
dinary  kind  of  privacy.  In  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Stuart,  the  lady  certainly  remained  in 
the  convent,  but  was  seen  at  the  moment 
by  a  number  of  persons  and  subsequently 
visited  by  several  hundreds  of  respectable 
persons  of  all  religious  persuasions.  Two 
facia  are  publicly  testified  by  a  host  of  wit- 
nesses, that  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of 
August,   Mrs.   Stuart  was   notoriously   and 

Siublicly  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  debility  and 
anguor,  and  next  that  before  ten  o'clock  on 
the  same  morning,  she  was  notoriously  and 
publicly  in  full  health  and  vigour.  We  say 
this  is  Tiot  private. 

"  And  that  no  person  of  known  credit  has 
come  forward  to  vouch  for  the  particalarB 
except  as  the  repealer  of  hearsay  reports." 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  are,  wa  should  hope, 
'■  persons  of  known  credit" — ihey  are  not 
merely  the  repeaters  of  hearsay  reports, 
"  but  they  are  tne  official  judges  who  have 
examinea  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  particulars,  which  depositions  were 
taken  before  respectable  Protestant  magis- 
trates:  they  are  the  judges  who  have  con- 
versed with  the  subjects  and  the  wimesaes, 
and  who  have  then  promulgated  their  offi- 
cial decisions.  We  know,  upon  inspecting 
the  documents,  that  the  depositions  are  made 
by  highly  respectable  witnesses  of  known 
credit,  who  testify,  that  they  saw  and  ob- 
served, and  not  hearsay.  This  too  is  a  gross 
misrepresentation , 

In  page  63,  it  is  assumed  as  a  "fact  that 
there  was  no  miracles  wrought  in  public  by 
his  highness  the  Reverend  Prince.-'  Yet  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  which  we 
have  read  from  several  parts  of  Europe, 
there  have  been  many  wrought  in  public. 
And  the  good  gentleman  would  have  some 
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difGculty  in  persuading  oar  readeis  that  the 
prince,  being  in  Bamberg;,  could  hold  "  pat- 
ticulac  intemouree  in  comers  with  lady  ab- 
besses, sick  nurses  or  spinelers,  liring  in  the 
bosom  of  zealous  families  in  Ireland!" 

We  are  tired  of  the  disgusting  task,  though 
we  perceive  h  considerable  portion  of  un- 
truth and  insincerity  which  we  have  not 
touched  in  the  article.  We  did  expect 
when  we  took  it  up  to  find  some  remarks 
worth  our  perusal,  but  we  have  been  totally 
disappointed.     We  eipecled  to  find  some 

Xiioue,  some  interesting  disquisition,  but 
have  we  found?  A  collection  of  gar- 
bled quotations,  put  forward  as  a  true  ex- 
hibition of  the  cure  to  be  reviewed — the 
tt^iprtssio  wri  and  the  tuggestio  falsi,  in  their 
most  glaring  character.  Miserable  attempt 
at  wit,  to  affect  [that]  ailment  was  unne- 
cessary. A  gratuitous  andunfounded charge 
of  the  worst  species  of  imposition  made 
against  persons  who  occnpy  respectable 
stations  m  society.  Men  of  excellent  edu- 
cation, of  unimpeached  tnorality,  of  re- 
rctable  connexions;  men  whose  acts  and 
laraticna  were  ausceptible  of  examina- 
tion, but  were  not  examined,  and  yet  were 
condemned  as  "trickery,"  "incantation," 
"  homs-poeus,"  the  work  of  "conjurorsj" 
"impostors,"  "fanatics" — "the  dupes  in 
some  sort  of  their  own  artifices  and  uniting 
to  a  certain  d^ree  of  enthusiasm  with  hy- 
pocrisy." Ana  although  not  one  particle 
of  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  support 
the  assertion,  we  are  told  they  are  "  strata- 
gem ata  Prelatonim,  quibusutuatnrad  ambi- 
iionem  propriam  et  lucrum." 

We  must  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the 
whole  review  to  be  a  tissue  of  misrepre- 
sentation unworthy  of  an  honest  man,  and 
of  sophistry  worse  than  the  worst  of  Mr. 
Hume's. 

As  to  the  facts  themselves,  or  alleged  I 
miracles  of  the  prince,  we  have  not  yet 
given  our  opinion.  We  must  for  this  pur- 
pose examine  [wo  questions.  1st.  Did  the 
alleged  facts  take  placel  Should  we  find 
they  did,  the  next  question  will  be — 2d. 
Are  they  tniiaoulous? 

We  have  been  led  to  a  very  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  testimony  by  the  remarks 
of  die  reviewer,  but  we  cannot  promise  to 
continue  our  discttseion  in  successive  num- 
bers, nor  to  close  it  speedily. 

One  remark  we  beg  to  make  at  present. 
Whatever  the  degree  of  evidence  may  be 
which  would  establish  the  affirmative  of 
those  two  propositions,  each  member  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church  is  at  full  liberty  to  I 
follow  the  impression  of  his  own  mind,  and 
to  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment,  because 
the  question  r^arde  a  matter  of  fact,  not  on  I 


article  of  faith.  He  doctrine  of  the  Homan 
Cathohc  Church  upon  the  subject,  is  veij 
simple  and  plain,  and  may  be  expressed  in 
a  very  few  words — "God  Almighty  has  as 
much  power  now  as  he  has  ever  tiad,  and 


he  think  proper,  as  tie  formerly  used  any  of 
the  Prophets  or  Apostles."  We  apprehend 
no  rational  person^  who  believes  Inat  God 
can  use  man  as  his  instruments,  will  differ 
from  our  doctrinal  propositions.  But  the 
next  question  is  one  of  fact  upon  which 
good,  honest,  and  religious  men,  may  differ 
according  to  the  different  impressions  which 
the  same  testimony  may  produce  upon  dif- 

ITiere  is  one  expression,  indeed,  which 
is  very  common,  and  which  is  thoughtlessly 
used — "The  age  of  miracles  has  passed 
away,"  This  may  be  true,  and  is  m  one 
sense — if  it  be  meant  to  assert  that  miracles 
are  not  as  common  as  they  were  in  the  davs 
of  the  Apostles,  no  person  will  dispute  the 

Soint.  But  if  it  be  meant  to  assert,  that 
od  has  not  the  same  power  now  that  be 
had  then,  of  course,  the  expression  is  evi- 
dently incorrect.  His  power  is  the  same  at 
all  times,  and  the  same  species  and  quan- 
tity of  testimony  which  would  at  any  former 
period  establish  evidences  of  the  fact  would 
be  sufGcienI  to  establish  it  to  day. 


SECTION  m. 

Wb  now  commence  to  produce  evidence 
of  some  singular  euro  having  t&ken  place, 
considered  miraxxdoui  by  tnany,  bnt  ele- 
gantly called  hoeiu-poeiu  by  the  r 


thousand  adversaries."  Ahn  the 
evidence  of  the  facts,  the  next  evidence  we 
must  have,  must  be  that  of  their  beiI^;  the 
effects  of  »aitntaturai  pototr,  before  we  can 
give  a  decided  opinion. 


To  our  well-belaved  the  Calbolie  Clergy,  and 
peupls  of  the  United  Diocesa  of  KiUart  aiid 
Leighlui,  healih  and  benadiciian. 

We  announce  to  you,  dearest  brethren. 
with  great  joy,  a  splendid  miracle,  which 
the  AJmightyGod  hath  wrought  even  in  our 
own  days,  and  at  the  present  lime,  and  in 
the  midst  of  ourselves.  We  announce  it  to 
you  with  a  heart  filled  witli  gratitude  to  Hea- 
ven, that  yon  may  unite  with  ns  in  thanke- 
givitigs  to  "  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  God 
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of  all  conaolalion,"  who  consoles  ub  in 
every  tribulation^  and  wbo  has  even  cod- 
Boled  TIB,  by  restoring  miraculoualy,  Miss 
Maria  Laior,  to  ihe  perfect  use  of  speech,  of 
which,  for  six  years  and  fire  months,  she 
had  been  totally'deprired!  Oar  gracionB 
God,  "who  causeth  death  and  givelh  life, 
who  leadeth  to  hell,  and  bringeth  back 
therefrom,"  has  been  gracionsly  pleased'' 


which  speaketh  from  them  belter  than  the 
blood  01  Abel,  to  loose  by  his  own  pre- 
sence, and  his  own  power,  a  tongue  whose 
functions  bad  been  so  long  suspended.  Bui 
we  haHten,  dearly  beloved,  to  impart  to 
you,  OS  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
our  office  to  do,  (Trio.  ses.  25,  deer.  2,)  the 
particulars  of  this  piodigiouB  cure. 

When,  in  last  Pebroary,  we  had  been  en- 
gaged, according  to  the  custom  derived 
from  our  fathers,  in  preaching  a  part  of  the 
Lent  at  Mountrath,  we  were  waited  on  by 
Mr.  James  Lalor,  of  Roeskelton,  who  staled 
to  us  that  his  daughter,  then  about  eighteen 
veara  of  sge,  had,  for  the  last  sis.  years, 
been  deprived  of  the  use  of  speech,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  severe  and  protnictea  illness, 
which,  at  that  period,  had  affected  her — 
that  he  had  recourse,  in  vain,  lo  every  me- 
dical and  su^cal  aia  within  his  reach,  and 
had  now  no  hopes  of  her  cure,  unless  from 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God.  That  having 
heardof  the  miracles  lately  wrought  throuEn 
the  prayers  and  intercession  of  the  Prince  Oe 
Hohenlohe,  he  expected,  ihat  if  his  highness 
could  be  engaged  to  implore  heaven  on  oehalf 
of  hischild,  that  she  might  be  restored  to  the 
use  of  speech — that,  assured  of  our  dispoei- 
limi  to  serve  him,  he  applied  lo  us,  entreat- 
ing we  would  stale  the  matter  lo  the  prince, 
and  request  the  iuterceseion  of  his  highness. 
Mr.  I^or  was  accompanied  byihe  clergy- 
man who  usually  attended  his  family,  and 
who  added  some  particulars  noticed  in  our 
letter,  marked  in  the  appendix  No.  1,  and 
whicn,  in  compliance  with  Mr,  Lalor's  wieh, 


received  the  lenera  from  Bamberg,  marked 
Nof>.  2  and  3,  and  immediately  wrote  (No.  4) 
to  the  Very  Rev,  N.  O'Connor,  Rector  of  the 
Parish  of  Maryborough,  our  rural  dean  in 
thai  district,  and  in  whose  vicinity  Mr. 
LaJoT  reBides.  The  letter  of  this  Reverend 
clergyman,  marked  No,  5,  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  miracle  as  it  occurred,  and  ex- 
hibits a  prodigy,  only  different  in  kind,  but 
not  inferior  in  magnitude,  to  the  raising  of 
the  dead  to  life.  He,  who  at  the  gale  of 
Nairn,  put  his  hand  to  the  bier,  raised  the 


widow's  son  to  life,  and  gave  him  to  his 
mother,  here  spoke  to  the  heart  of  a  faithful 
servant,  loosed  the  tongue  which  infirtnity 
had  paralyzed,  and  restored  a  happy  daugh- 
ter to  the  embraces  of  her  parent.  We  our- 
selves have  participated  in  their  joy,  on  con- 
versing as  we  have  lately  done,  with  this 
favoured  child  of  heaven. 

Exult  then,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  and 
rejoice  that  Almighty  l3od  has  thus  visited 
you  his  people,  reanimating  your  faith,  en- 
uvening  your  hope,  and  exalting  your 
charily,  consoling  your  sorrows,  relieving 
your  diBlress,  ana  healing  your  infirmities, 
preparing  in  your  sight  a  table  against  all 
wbo  afflict  you.  and  urging  you,  by  these 
manifestations  of  his  power  and  goodness, 
to  rely  upon  his  Providence,  "  whereas  ho 
has  care  of  you." 

Signs  and  wonders  are  not  necessary  at 
all  times,  nor  in  all  places;  yet  they  have 
never  ceased  in  the  church  ol  God,  because 
he  is  always  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and 
must  fulfil  his  promise  to  them,  *'  that  what- 
ever Ihey  ask  tne  Father  in  his  name,  will 
be  done  for  them;"  but  in  our  times  it  is 
meet  that  signs  and  wonders  should,  in 
some  degree,  revive,  because  error  has  per- 
vaded the  earth,  and  the  very  foundations 
of  the  faith  have  been  assailed.  Hence  it 
is  just,  that  the  I^rd  should  arise  to  judge, 
as  it  were,  his  own  cause.  Therefore  it  is 
that  ourselves  have  beheld  him,  '*  reigning 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  an  outstretched 
arm,  and  wiih  anger  poured  out,"  on  one 
day  chaining  a  persecutor  to  a  rock,  on  an- 
other dissolving  the  league  of  infidels,  or 
by  prodigies  compelling  his  very  enemies 
to  eTclaim,  "  Surely  the  finger  of  God  is 

At  this  lime,  and  in  this  place,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  his  providence  that  the  light  of  his 
countenance  should  be  shed  upon  his  faith- 
ful people.  We  have  lone  experienced  the 
truth  ot  his  prediction  to  those  who  were  to 
walk  in  his  tootslepa.  and  carry  after  them 
their  cross,  namely,  "that  the  world  would 
rejoice,  but  that  they  would  be  sad;"  and 
the  present  period  has  added  sorrow  lo  our 
sorrow,  and  pressure  to  our  distress.  Our 
religion  is  traduced — our  rights  are  with- 
held— our  good  name  is  maligned — our  best 
actions  are  misrepresented — crimes  are  im- 
puted 10  ue,  against  mhich  our  very  nature 
revolts — our  friends  are  silenced,  and  our 
enemies  insult  us.  and  gloryin  our  humilia- 
tion. It  is  meet,  therefore,  and  just,  that  he. 
for  \Those  name  and  faith  we  suffer,  should 
cast  upon  us  a  look  of  compassion,  lest  we 
faint  in  the  way,  or  be  overcome  by  temp- 
tation— that  he  should  comfort  his  people, 
and  renew  lo  them,  by  visible  signs,  an  ae- 
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aunnce  that  he  watchen  over  ihem — ihat  a 
hail  of  their  head  will  not  perinh.  and  thai, 
poBseeeing  their  souls  in  patience,  they  may 
expect  his  return, "  to  wipe  awaj  every  tear 
from  their  cheek,  and  ml  them  with  ihfU 
joy  which  no   one   can   take   away   from 

To  these  and  such  like  seniimenia,  we 
desire,  dearest  hrethren  in  Christ,  that  you 
turn  your  allenlion,  and  having  your  hoarls 
elated  at  this  late  event,  that  you  renew 
your  confidence  in  the  Lord,  so  that ''  deny- 
piety  and  woridly  desires,  you  ma^ 


this 


world,  expecting  (he  hlessednope,  and  . 

coming  of  the  glory  of  the  jneat  God,  the 
Saviour  Jesus  Cnrist,  who  wdl  reform  the 
body  of  our  humility,  making  it  like  in 
figure  to  the  body  of  his  own  brightness." 

Above  all,  we  beseech  you  that  you  do 
notbetie  your  pure  faith  by  your  evil  deeds, 
Dor  glory  m  yoiu  name  and  your  profession. 
to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  are  not  gifted 
like  yourselves.    If  miracles  belong  •" 


the  faith,"  do  nol  assume  any  pre- 

over  those  less  fortunate  of  your  brethren, 
who  have  left  their  father's  bouse,  and  gone 
iato  a  strange  country  to  dissipate  his  soods. 
Our  God,  the  father  of  all,  oniy  signs  for 
iheiT  return,  that  he  may  meet  them  at  their 
approach,  clothe  them  from  hie  wardrobe, 
ana  feast  them  at  his  table.  You  ate  his 
awn  children,  and  all  his  goods  are  yours, 
"if  by  good  works  you  make  yonr  calling 
Bure;^  out  you  should  pray  unceanngly, 
that  the  sou  who  had  been  lost,  should  re- 
turn, that  he  who  had  died  should  be  re^ 
stored  to  life. 

Before  we  conclude  this,   our  brief  ad- 
dress, dearly  beloved,  we  shall  avail  i 
selves  of  the  occasion  it  affords  us,  to  rer 
our  admonitions  to  our  good  people  of 
diocess  of  Kildare,  from  whom  wa  have  but 
just  returned,  that  remembering  out  charges 
10  theiD,  they  may  continue  to  exhibit,  a^i 
they  did,  during  our  late  visitation  of  tbeii 
several  parishes,  those  sentiments  of  Chris- 
tian pietVj  of  patience — those  habits  of  in- 
dustrv,  of  a  willing  obedience  lo  the  law,  of 
which  we  daily  and  hourly,  while  amongst 
them,  received  or  witnessed  the  most  con 
vincing  proof. 

We  speak  not  lo  those  few  incorrigibli 
sinners,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  o_ 
God,  and  of  the  country,  and  regardless  of 
oar  advice,  continue  to  expose  our  good 
itame  to  disgrace,  our  religion  to  obloquy 
and  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  their  owr; 
country  to  terror  and  taxation ;  but,  we  speak 
to  you,  dearly  beloved,  who  compose  al- 
most (he  entire  population  of  this  ancient, 


and  privileged,  end  alwayn  re«»ectablfl  dio- 
cess, and  we  implore  of  yon,  tnai  yon  iMnt' 
tinue  to  cherish  peace  and  patience,  and 
to  bear  with  injuries  rather  than  inflict  them. 
We  have  beud  and  we  know  that  calum- 
nies are  poured  out  aa  bom  a  full  vial 
agMnst  you :  but,  let  us  hope,  deai^y  be- 
loved, that  they  are  not  wilful — thai  they 
want  the  malice  of  design  1 

In  times  when  the  minds  of  men  are 
deeply  anxious  and  strongly  Eigitated,  tb^ 
caimol  divest  themselves  of  friendahip  and 
hatred,  of  fear  and  love^  and  when  these 
passions  prevail,  they  impart  their  own 
colours  to  the  subjects  of  deliberation,  and 
sway  the  [judgment]  of  the  most  enli^ten- 
ed  men :  we  ourselves  have  our  feate,  which 
are  KroundloHs,  and  our  antipalhiea  which 
are  ill-founded ;  we  are  often  a  piey  to  &lse 
alarms,  and  impute  to  othera  ihoaghls, 
which,  perhaps,  they  never  once  conceivetl 
— yet,  we  overlook  our  own  mistakes — we 

Eardon  our  own  errors,  and  why  not,  deareA 
rethien,  mete  to  others  as  we  wotild  mea- 
sure to  ourselves  ?  Is  it  nol  a  rule  of  equi^ 
lo  do  sol  Is  it  not  (he  law  of  the  Gaspet! 
Time  will  reslore  the  dominion  of  truth — 
facts  will  disprove  the  stronger  and  the 
foulest  imputations — patience  will  eofreo 
down  the  anger  of  out  opponents — and 
charity  will  sweeten  even  the  bittemeesof 
their  gall.  They  will  yet  blush  at  the  in- 
juries they  have  done  us,  and,  finding  no 
justification  for  themselves  in  your  reproach- 
es, they  may  yet  relent,  nay,  they  may 
forgive,  and  be  numbered  amongst  your 
friends;  but  the  storm  of  paasitm  most  be 
first  allayed.  Who  has  ever  been  converted 
till  he  ceased  to  haiel  Who  has  ever  re- 
paired an  injury  whilst  he  was  upbraided 
with  injustice  t  Recall  to  your  minds, 
brethren,  the  utuation  of  those  whoee 
whe- 
thinkelh  not  evil,'- 
lV  nol  excuse  their  errara,  and  palliate 
their  faults!  Have  they  not  imbibed  witii 
their  mother's  milk  prejudices  which  no- 
thing but  education,  of  wnich  many  of  them 
are  destiluie,  and  a  free  intercourse  of  Ca- 
iholics  could  remove? — The  nurse  told  them 
you  were  a  nafion  of  idolaters,  tbeii  pasuna 
pointed  you  out  to  them  as  followers  of 
Antichrist,  their  books  of  instniclioa  refne- 
seuted  you  as  the  enemies  of  God,  the  laws 

Siroclaimed  to  them  that  you  were  disaf- 
ecled,  and  the  courts  of  justice  nol  unfre- 
Sienily  announced  it  in  judgment.  ^\'li«a 
e  law  and  prophets  were  thus  perverted  lo 
condemn  you — when,  from  the  pulpit  as  in 
the  nursery,  you  were  denounced  ae  hea- 
thens and  publicans — when  the  tiilea  of  prt»- 
perty,  the  pride  of  oonqueel  and  of  ancwuy. 


proceedings  you  complain  of,  a 
ther  that  "charity  wbioh  thinke 
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tbe  lawB  of  the  empire,  iha  muums  of  llie 
wise,  &nd  tbe  oondact  of  all  ihoea  placed 
in  aulhorilT,  proclaimed  jou  aa  impious  or 
disafTflcled,  how  could  yoo  be  estimated  aa 
ordinary  men^  How  could  you  be  con- 
sidered as  religious  Christian*  and  faithful 
subjects?  And  if  to  these  be  added  any  in- 
fringement  on  the  privileges  of  those  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  your 
masters — if  men  enslaved  by  the  law  were 
at  once  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  citi' 
zeoB,  by  a  new  and  a  too  perfect  kind  of 
social  compact,  could  the  laws  then  always 
endure  itf  Could  the  master  be  seated 
with  the  servant,  or  the  bondsman  with  the 
beirl  And  if  these  things  have  been  and 
atill  aie,  dearest  brethren,  marvel  not  if  the 
frame  of  society  be  disturbed,  and  if  agita- 
totB  be  produced  by  every  new  occurrence 
to  excite  old  prejudices,  and  inflame  every 
anery  passion. 

But  you  will  ask  me,  are  we  then  to  suf- 
fer in  silence,  and  not  vindicate  our  good 
name?  Far  from  it  brethren,  you  should 
uphold,  by  every  lawful  means,  your  own 
character,  and  promote  your  own  interests. 
These  interests  are  the  interests  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  they  must  advance. — The  ways 
of  their  progress  are  obvious,  and  nothing 
can  retard  them  but  your  own  imprudence. 

You  have  increased  in  property',  in  num- 
betB,  and  in  strength;  tnese  give  you  a 
moral  weight  which  carries  you  forward 
with  an  accelerated  motion.  Education  has 
arrived  to  a  state  of  excellsnce  amongst 
those  of  you  who  are  blessed  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  and  is  united  with  a 
pure  and  sound  morality.  These  will  illu- 
minate, and  enliven,  and  direct  tbe  move- 
ments of  our  body,  that  we  may  act  in 
conceit,  dissipate  prejudice,  make  our 
merits  manifest,  and  attach  to  our  causa 
the  virtuous  and  the  intelligent  of  evejj 
creed  and  class.  The  progress  of  our  reh- 
gion,  which  is  such  as  to  excite  even  out 
own  surprise  will,  of  itself,  make  known 
OUT  principles,  ana  reAite  ever^  calumny — 
the  piety  and  zaal  of  your  pnesthood,  the 
appearance  of  your  plac«a  of  worship,  the 
muhitodas  who  frequent  them,  their  pious 
demeanour,  their  strict  integrity,  their  luth- 
ful  attachment  to  the  ever  uniform  creed  of 
the  saints — these,  of  themselves,  will  have, 
as  they  dajlv  have,  an  insensible,  but  yet  a 
poweiiul  effect ;  but  when  aided  by  the  eX' 
ertions  of  ^our  friends,  and  the  violence  of 
yonr  enemies,  joined  to  your  own  willing 
obedience  to  the  law,  were  a  balance  to  be 
found,  they  would  compel  them  to  exclaim, 
"  How  lovely  are  the  tabernacles  of  Jacob, 
and  the  tents  of  Israel !"  These  are  the  law 
fill  and  efficient  means  of  mitigating  the 


evils  you  now  endure,  and  a  few  of  the 
grounds  of  your  futore  hope.  These  will 
plead  for  you  in  a  language  which  will 
speak  to  the  understanding  of  the  wise,  to 
the  interests  of  the  legislators,  and  to  the 
hearts  of  msD.  Supported  on  these  pillars 
let  yout  cause  rest,  and  the  errors  and  the 
tricks  of  state  prejudices,  seltishness,  and 
odious  privil^e,  will  yield  to  its  power,  oi 
seek  its  alliance.  But  do  not,  dearest  bre- 
thren, justify  intolerance  b^  your  impiu* 
dence ;  do  not  verify  the  unputalions  of 
calumny  by  deviating  from  your  usual 
course;  do  not  paralyze  vour  own  energies 
by  dissensions,  and  enable  your  opponents 
to  rivet  your  chains  anew.  A  momentary 
cloud  has  overcast  the  legislature;  a  bad 
^tirit  has  breathed  on  their  councils.  Some 
of  those  who  lead  in  the  senate  have  adopt- 
ed a  felse  maxim,  others  have  unwisely 
exalted  an  unholy  league  over  the  kinfs 
subjects,  and  placed  it  perhaps  too  near  the 
throne.  Iliese  men  will  regret  having  cast 
away  principle,  or  acted  on  a  bad  one,  and 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation  will  yet 

Eenelrate  this  cloud  which  overhangs  it,  and 
y  a  new  effi>rt  of  its  power  and  its  justice, 
secure  the  throne,  and  fill  with  gladness  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

Out  great  interest  for  your  welfore,  dearest 
brethren,  in  these  appalling  times,  has  dic- 
tated these  sentiments,  and  we  deserve  to 
be  heard  by  you  with  attention.  We  are 
no  hirelings  "  who  feed  ourselves,  and  leave 
the  flock  to  starve ;"  we  can  "  call  you  to  wit- 
ness, that  we  have  not  desired  the  silver,  nor 
the  gold,  nor  the  clothes  of  any  one  of  you." 
We  have  at  an  early  period  of  our  Ufe,  re- 
jected the  favours  of  the  great,  and  fled 
even  from  the  smiles  of  a  court,  that  we 
mieht,  in  our  native  land,  from  which  we 
had  become  an  exile  to  procure  an  educa- 
tion, laboured  in  the  most  humble  depart- 
ment of  the  sacred  ministry :  and  sinoe  we 
have  been  amongst  you,  "  we  have  not 
made  our  life  more  precious  than  our  souL 
provided  we  oould  finish  onr  course,  ana 
the  ministry  of  the  word  which  has  beea 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  Lord  Jesus."  We 
do  not  glory  in  these  things,  but  we  offer 
them  as  arguments  of  the  purity  of  our  in- 
tentions, and  the  siucerity  of  our  love  for 
you,  inviting  you  by  our  example,  as  well 
as  by  our  words,  to  suffer  patientlr  for  the 
sake  of  Chiist,  and  to  remam  in  allegiance 
to  your  king,  as  we  ourselves  have  done, 
when  imprisonment  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  all  manner  of  distress,  as  well  aa  the 
most  alluring  prospects,  tempted  our  fidelity. 
We  conclude,  dearest  brethren,  charging 
you  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  that  "ye  be 
all  of  one  mind,  having  compassion  one  foi 
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another,  beins  lovers  of  it^e  brotherhood; 
merciful,  modeBt,  humble ;  not  rendering 
OTil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  but  con- 
trariwiBe,  blesBingj  lor  unto  th[s  are  you 
called  that  you  may  inherit  a  blessing ;  foe 
he  that  will  love  life  and  see  good  days,  let 
him  refrain  hia  tongue  from  evil,  and  his 
lips  that  they  speak  no  guile;  let  him  de- 
cline from  evil  and  do  goad,  let  him  seek 
after  peace  and  follow  it'"  because  the 
"eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  jant,  and  his 
ears  unto  their  prayers;  but  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Lord  is  a^inet  them  that  do 
evil  things;  and  who  is  be  that  can  hurt 
you  if  you  be  zealous  of  ^od ;  but  if  also 
you  sufler  anything  foi  justice  sake,  blessed 
are  ye  V 

We  wish  you  the  peace  of  God,  dearest 
brethren,  which  Buipasseih  all  understand- 
ing. 

James  Dotle,  &c.  &c. 

Ota  Derrig,  Ciilow,  Jane  22,  1833. 


DK.  dotle'b  lettek  to  pmhcb  hohemlohb. 
(Tran^ion.) 

"Culow,  March  6,  1623. 

"  Most  Serene  and  Vert  Reverend 
Prince  : — The  report  of  the  wonderfiil  works 
which,  through  the  prayers  of  your  high- 
ness, God  hath  wrought  in  the  midst  of  his 
people,  has  reached  even  to  ua  in  Tieland, 
and  especially  of  that  by  which  the  arm  of 
a  certain  nun  in  England,  afflicted  witb 
some  miserable  disease,  had  been  instantly 
and  mitacnlouBly  cured,  at  the  time  when 
the  moat  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was 
ofiered  to  Goo  for  her  by  your  highnees, 

■'  refore,  offer  thanks  to 
lercies,  who,  in  these 
lamentable  times,  has  raised  up^onr  high- 
ness, by  whom  lo  give  signs  of^salvation, 
and  new  proo&  of  the  faith,  both  to  the  true 
believers,  and  to  those  who  are  without;  we 
also  presume  to  implore  your  prayeia  and 
chanty  on  behalf  of  a  young  female  of  our 
diocese,  whose  father  earuestlv  requested  of 
ns  that  we  would  commend  her  to  your 
piuvers,  that  she  might  be  cured  by  God. 

"But  that  yoar  most  serene  nighness 
may  be  liilly  acquainted  with  what  regards 
this  young  female,  we  have  thought  it  fit  to 
make  known  to  your  highness  the  foUowicg 
statement  communicated  to  us  by  her  &llier, 
a  respectable  and  pious  Catholic. 

"The daughterofthis man, named  Maria 
liOlor,  was  brought  up  piously  to  about  her 
eleventh  year,  and  educated  as  became  a 
peisoo  of  that  age,  was,  after  a  long  illnees, 


which  sbe  bore  patiently,  deprived  of  the 
use  of  speech,  so  as  from  that  period  she 
couldnotuller  even  a  single  wora  Nothing, 
indeed,  which  could  be  noped  fram  medi- 
cal aid,  had  been  left  imtried,  during  the 
years  which  have  since  elapsed,  that 
her  tongue  might  again  resume  its  func- 
'""ns;  but  every  effort  has  proved  vain,  for 
ilher  has  she  yet  articulated  any  sound, 
r  is  she  expected  ever  lo  do  so,  unless 
that  God  '  who  maketh  the  tongues  of  the 
little  ones  eloquent,'  will  be  induced,  through 
the  prayers  of  your  highness,  to  vouchsafe 
that  her  tongue  be  restored  lo  its  former 
powers. 

"  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state  to  your 
highness,  that  her  organs  of  sense  continue 
perfect,  and  that  she  strictly  adheres  to  that 

Eiety  of  life  which  she  had  observed  from 
er  most  tender  age.  She  makes,  at  ^e 
usual  times,  her  sacramental  confefision,  by 
signs  or  writing  lo  a  priest,  who  has  testi- 
fied the  same  to  us :  she  hears  and  receives 
with  reverence  bis  admonitions  and  advice; 
in  a  word,  she  so  conducts  herself  in  all 
things,  as  to  appear  to  us.  shott-sighted,  and 
unworthy  as  we,  indeetl  are,  to  deserve, 
that  your  most  serene  highness  would  in- 
tercede with  God  for  her. 

"  Whilst  slating  these  things,  I  press  with 
reverence  the  hands  of  your  highness,  and 
earnestly  recommend  to  your  prayers  my- 
pelf,  an  humble  sinner,  with  the  flock  com- 
mitted to  my  care.  And  remain,  of  your 
most  .lerene  and  very  reverend  bigness, 
the  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant in  Christ. 

"  Br.  James  Dotle,  O.  S.  A., 
"  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  LeigUis. 
■'  To  fata  Moti  Serene  and  Vny  Rev.  Highnaw. 
ihe  Prince  lie  Hohenlohe  al  Bamberg." 


No.  a. 
{Thmdation.) 

"  My  Lord  : — I  hasten  to  forward  to  yonr 
lordship's  address  the  eocloAed  letter  from 
the  Prince  De  Hohenlohe. 

"1  hope,  my  lord,  that  the  good  God  will 
vouchsafe  to  grant  to  the  prayers  of  ibe 
})rince,  and  of  the  good  M.  Michael,  the  pe- 
litioD  of  those  infirm  persous  who  mil  nnM 
in  prayer  with  them. 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  blessing,  and  thai 
you  accept  the  assurance  of  the  profemid 
respect  with  which  I  have  the  hmour  to  be, 
my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  humUe  ser- 

"  F.  Saqatih  Biuxx,  Notary. 
"  Loaaduinen,  near  the  Hague  in  Holland, 
9lh  Hay,  18^." 
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No.  3. 

(TVontliiliM.) 

"  To  Min  Lalor,  and  all  ihote  who  wil!   spi 

Tituallf  unite  in  prtfer. 

'-On  the  lOtb  of  June,  at  oine  o'clock,  I 
will,  agieeably  to  your  teuuCBt,  offer  my 
ptaveH  for  your  recovery.  Unite  with  ihem 
at  the  Bame  lime,  aftei  having  confessed 
and  received' (he  holy  communion,  youi 
own,  together  with  thai  evangelical  feivoui, 
that  full  and  entire  confidence  which  we 
owe  to  our  Redeemei  Jeeus  Chriat.  Excila 
in  the  recegses  of  jour  heart  the  divine  vir- 
tues of  true  contrition,  of  an  unbounded 
confidence  that  you  will  he  heard,  and  an 
immovahle  iBBolution  of  leading  an  eKem- 
plaiy  life  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  your- 
self ill  a  state  of^grace. 

"Accept  the  asearance  of  my  coneideia- 


"  HntteDheim,  tb«  9lh  Ktf,  1S23, 
Dear  Bamberg." 

"  His  most  serene  highness  recommends 
Borne  devotion  in  honour  of  the  most  holy 
name  of  Jesus,  and  of  St.  John  Nepomu- 
cen.  Martin  Michael,  a  truly  rengious 
man,  nniled  in  friendship  with  the  prince 
and  with  me,  will  join  hia  prayers  to  those 
of  his  highness.  To  avoid  the  expense  of 
poela^,  I  shall  send  this  letter  by  Holland. 
Tills  instant  we  have  received  an  account 
from  Vordelain,  diocess  of  Bordeaux,  in 
France,  slating  with  the  utmost  joy,  that  a 
young  female,  deprivedof  the  use  of  speech 
for  five  yeais.hao  been  restored  to  it  in  the 
church,  on  tne  day  and  hour  appointed, 
namelj,  the  14th  of  March,  'May  God 
grant  mcrease  and  perseverance.' 

"  On  the  part  of  his  most  serene  highness 
the  prince. 

"  Jas,  FosmH,  Parish  Priest. 

"  To  ibe  Rt.  RavereDd,  See.  &,c.  Jamea  Dofle, 
O.  S.  A.,  Siahap  of  Kitdare  and  Leightin,  m 
Ireland,  at  Car  low." 


SECTION  IV. 
roiiTHEB  EvmcNci:  muuBinNO  thb  cukx  or 

MISS  M.  LALOa. 

No.  4. 
"  Old  Dsnig,  Carlow,  Jane  3,  tS33. 
"  Very  Revehckii  Dear  Sib  : — When  in 
Mountrath.  I  wrote  at  (he  leijuest  of  Mr. 
Lalor,  of  Rosakalton,  to  the  Pnnce  De  Ho- 
benlohe,  soliciting  his  highness'  prayers, 
that,  through  their  efficacy  with  Almighty 
God,  Mr.  Lsdor's  daughter  might  be  restored 
to  the  use  of  speech,  of  vhicn  she  has,  for 


some  ^ears,  been  deprived.  On  this  day  I 
heard  in  reply:  and  it  is  desired  that  Miss 
Lalor's  pious  friends  do  join  her  in  a  devo- 
tion in  honour  of  the  most  holy  name  of 
Jesus,  and  in  hondur  of  St.  John  NepomD- 
cen,  for  nine  days  preceding  the  tenth  of 
June,  on  which  oay  she  is  to  confess,  and 
to  receive  the  holv  commimion  at  Mass,  to 
be  celebrated  at  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock, 
exciting  in  her  soul,  the  holy  virtues  of  true 
repentance,  with  an  unbounded  confidence 
in  God,  through  the  merits  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer,  as  well  as  a  firm  resolution  of 
spending  her  life  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, and  in  a  holy  conformity  to  his  di- 
vine will,  aji  joined  to  a  lively  faith,  and  a 
disinterested  love  of  the  Lord. 

I  write  to  you,  that  you  may  have  the 

foodness  to  communicate  the  forgoing  to 
Ic.  Lalor  and  bis  daughter,  that  they  and 
'*-'!ir  friends  may,  on  toe  days  mentioned, 
such  of  ihem  as  will  not  have  elapsed, 
ite  their  prayers,  with  those  of  the  prince 
and  his  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  mercy  of  God  for  her  ivho  is  the  object 
-'  ur  present  solicitude. 

Your  friends  here  will  co-opem(e  with 
you,  and  without  publishing  the  matter  too 
much,  you  can  insure  the  prayers  of  many 
holv  souls,  and  you  know  how  'they  do 
" '    ence  to  heaven.' 

The  prince's  secretary  mentions  that  he 
had]  at  the  moment  he  was  writing,  received 
an  account  of  a  cure,  entirely  similar  to  that 
which  we  hope  for,  performed  in  a  village 
of  the  diocess  of  Bordeaux,  through  the 
pravers  of  his  highness,  and  of  those  united 

"  Yours  most  faithfully  and  affectionately 
1  Christ, 

"J.  DOTLI. 


P.  S.— As  the  meridian  of  Bamberg  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Maryborough,  by  anlionr 
and  about  twelve  minutes,  you  can  direct 
the  Mass  for  Miss  Lalor  to  be  celebrated  at 
a  little  before  eight  o'clock  on  the  lOth  of 

No.  5. 
"  HaryboniBKb,  Jane  11,  1SS3. 

Mt  Lord: — In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  send  you  a  statement  of  the  facts 
relative  to  Miss  Lalor,  which  I  have  heard 
from  others,  and  witnessed  myself. 

"  I  am  now  in  the  house  where  she  was 
deprived  of  her  speech.  She  is  at  present 
in  the  eighteenth  rear  of  her  age;  ana  as  she 
is  connected  with  most  of  the  respectable 
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Catholic  fainiliea  ia  this  country,  and  has 

had  fiequent  interconrsa  wilt  ihera,  her 
privation  of  speech  during  bix  years  and  five 
months  is  esiablished  beyond  coatntdiction. 
Her  hearing  and  undeiBlanding  remained 
unimpaired,  and  she  carried  a  tablet  sad 
pencil  lo  write  what  she  could  not  commu- 
nicate by  siens. 

"  Meaicalaid  was  tried  by  Dr.  Ferris,  of 
Athy,  and  Surgeon  Smith,  ofMouDtrath,  but 
without  effect.  The  latter  g«itleman,  (as  a 
similar  case  never  occurred  in  the  course  of 
his  practice,)  resolved  to  have  it  submitted 
to  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Dublin, 
eight  of  whom  were  consulted,  and  the  re- 
aiut  was,  that  no  hopes  could  be  entertained 
for  her  recovery.    This  decision  was  im- 

Sarted  by  Dr.  Smith  lo  her  father,  apart  from 
Ire.  and  Miss  Lalor;  all  which  circum- 
Blaaces  the  doctor  recollected  on  the  14th 
instant,  when  he  saw  Miss  La^r,  heard  her 
cure  to  be  miraculous. 

"  You,  my  Lord,  are  already  aware  that, 
according  to  youi  directions,  written  to  me 
on  the  ist  of^Jnne,  I  wailed  on  Mr.  Lalor, 
and  communicated  to  him  and  to  his  familv 
all  that  you  desired.  They  observed  itwiln 
exactness-  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
instant.  Miss  Lalor  having  confessed  to  me 
by  signs,  and  disposed  her  foi  receiving  the 
holy  communion,  I  read  to  her  again  from 


your  lordship's  letter,  the  diici^uuii°  ui  <ui^ 

Erince,  namely,  that  she  would  ejLcite  within 
er  a  sincere  repentance,  a  firm  resolnliou 
of  obeying  God's  commands,  a  lively  ffuth, 
and  unbounded  confideuce  in  his  mercy,  an 
entire  couCorraily.  to  his  holy  will,  and  a 
disinterested  love  of  htm. 

"  I  had  previously  requested  the  cJersy 
of  this  distnct  to  offer  up  for  Miss  Lalor  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  at  twelve  minutes 
before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  keeping  the  matter  a  secret  from  most 
others,  oa  you  had  recommended  j  however, 
aa  it  transpired  somewhat,  a  considerable 
number  collected  in  the  chapeL  when  my 
two  coadjulors,  with  myself  began  Mass  at 
the  hour  appomted.  I  offered  Uie  holy  sa- 
crifice in  the  name  of  the  chuich.  I  besought 
the  Lord  to  overiook  iny  own  unworthineaa 
and  regard  only  Jesua  Qirist,  the  great  Migl 
Priest  and  Victim,  who  ofiets  himself  in  thi 
Mass  to  his  Eternal  Father,  for  the  living 
and  the  dead.  I  implored  the  Mother  of 
God,  of  all  the  angels  and  saints,  and  parti- 
cularly  of  St.  John  Nepomucen.  1  admin- 
istered the  sacrament  to  the  young  lady,  at 
the  usual  time,  when  instanlly  she  heard, 
as  it  were,  a  voice  disllnclly  saying  to  her, 
"JUary,  yro  arewdi" — when  instantly  she 
exclaimed,  "  O  Lordj  am  II"  and,  over- 
whelmed with  devotion,  fell  prostrate  on 


her  face.    She  continoed  in  thia  posture  for 

considerable  time,  whilst  I  hastened  to 

include  the  Maw ;  but  was  intermpted  in 

my  thankseivinK  immediately  after,  by  th« 

mother  of  Uie  child  pressing  her  to  speak. 

"  When  at  length  she  was  satisfied  in 
pouring  out  her  soul  to  the  Lord,  she  took 
let  mother  bv  the  hand,  and  Faid  lo  her. 
dear  mother,' upon  whicn  Mrs.  Lalor  call ea 
the  clerk  and  sent  for  me,  as  I  had  retired 
to  avoid  the  interrupfion,  and  on  coming  to 
where .  the  young  lady  was,  I  found  net 
speaking  in  an  agreeable,  clear,  and  distinct 
voice,  such  as  neither  she  nor  her  mother 
could  recognise  as  her  own. 

"As  she  returned  home  in  the  afkcmoon 
the  doors  and  windows  in  the  street  through 
which  she  passed  were  crowded  with  per- 
sons, gazing  widi  wonder  at  this  monument 
of  the  power  and  goodness  of  Almighty 
God. 

Thus,  my  lord,  in  obedience  to  your 
lands,  I  nave  given  you  a  simple  state- 
of  focts,  without  adding  to  or  oialortiiiE 
what  I  have  seen  and  heaid,  the  truth  of 
which  their  very  notoriety  places  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  which  nnmbeiless  witnesses  as 
well  as  myself  could  attest  by  the  most  so- 
lemn appeal  to  heaven.  I  cannot  forbear 
remarking  to  your  lordship  how  our  Lofd 
confirms  now  the  doctrine  of  his  chuich, 
and  his  own  presence  upon  our  altars,  by 
the  same  miracles  to  which  he  referred  the 
disciples  of  John,  raying,  "Go  tell  John  tho 
dumb  speaks,"  kc.,  as  a  proof  that  ha  waa 
the  son  of  God  who  came  lo  save  the  woild. 
'- 1  remun  your  lordship's  dutiful  and  af- 
fectionate servant  in  Christ. 

"N.O'ComiEB. 


Queens  County,  to  wit: 

Miss  Muua  Lalor,  of  Cromogne,  near 
Bosskehon,  qame  before  me,  one  of  his 
majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  said  eonn- 

S,  and  made  oath  on  the  Holy  Evanffelists 
at  she  was  totally  deprived  of  speech  du< 
ring  the  space  of  more  than  six  years  pm- 
viousto  the  10th  of  June,  1823;  on  that  day 
she  confessed  by  Bicns,  went  to  Mass,  and 
received  the  blessed  sacrament ;  that  after 
communion  she  heard  a  voice  distinctly 
say,  "Mary,  you  are  wellf'  that  she  ftrand 
immediately  her  powera  of  speech  testorvd, 
which  continued  ever  since  without  iuter- 
rupfion,  and  further  saith,  that  she  has  been 
in  no  collusion  whatever,  with  any  person: 
nor  has  she,  the  deponent,  used  any  human 

means,  at  the  "' '  ■-      -  <■    ->  - 

restoration  o 


t  the  time  of  her  recovery,  for  the 
n  of  her  qMeoh,  but  the  prayen  of 
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Princa  Hohenlohej  and  the  other  piona  pet- 
Bone  who  joined  him  therein ;  and  that  she, 
die  deponent,  is  quite  oonTinced  ihat  she 
has  iec«ived  this  mroar  from  God,  throng 

Sworn  before  me,  this  twenty-fint  day  of 
Joly,  18!8,  at  deponent's  request. 

Jamb8  Edhohd  Scott. 


SECTION  V. 

PJtSTOBAL  LBTTXft 

Of  the  Matt  Sevatnd  Dr.  Murray,  on  Ou 

Cur*  qf  Jlarji  Sluart. 

To  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergrand  I^aiif  oftba 

IMoceia  of  Dublin. 

Beloved  Bbkthbxk  m  Cmun'  Jinn ; — A 
delightful  dntf  has  devolved  npon  us ;  it  is 
"To  reveal  and  to  confess  the  works  of 
God."  (Tob.  zii.  7.)  With  a  heartatonce 
stiuck  with  awe,  and  ioAuoed  with  grati- 
tude  to  the  "  6m  of  all  consolation,"  we 
proctum  to  you  a  new  and  wonderful  mani- 
lestatiDn  of  fais  g;oodn«8S,  which  we  have 
iast  had  the  happiness  to  witness.  Mary 
Stnart,  of  the  Convent  of  St  Joseph,  Rane- 
lagh,  oas,  throogh  the  extraordinary  inter- 
position of  that  Omnipotent  fieing,  who 
"  kiUeth  and  makelh  ahve,"  (1  Kings,  ii.  6,) 
been  restored  instantaneously  to  health,  from 
a  slate  of  grievoas  and  hopeless  infirmity, 
for  the  relief  of  which,  all  the  resources  of 
human  skill  had  been  expended  in  vain. 

The  acconal  of  this  wonderful  cure  reach- 
ed lis  olfiotally,  on  the  2d  inst,  in  a  letter 
ftom  Mrs.  Mary  Catherine  Meade,  Prioress 
of  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  under  date  of  the 
preceding  evening.  This  communication 
staled  in  substance,  that  one  of  the  religions 
sisters  of  that  comiQiinity,  bv  name  Slary 
Stuart,  had  been  afflictea  wiui  sickness  for 
fonr  years  and  about  seven  months;  that, 
dniing  that  period,  she  had  frequent  attacks 
of  paralysis,  each  of  which  seemed  to 
threatett  her  with  immediate  dissolution; 
that  the  most  powerful  remedies  had  been 
appLed,  witbont  producing  any  other  than 
partial  and  temporary  relief;  that  for  several 
months  past  she  haa  been  confined  to  her 
bed,  wholly  deprived  of  the  power  of  a*- 
sisdng  herself,  or  of  moving  out  of  the 
position  in  whi^  she  was  liud ;  that,  when 
moved  by  her  attendants,  how  gently  soever, 
she  not  only  sufiered  much  pain,  Dut  was 
also  liable  to  considerable  danger,  and  to 
the  temporary  lou  of  speech;  and  that,  for 
the  last  five  weeks,  she  had  entirely  lost  the 
power  of  articulation ;  that,  up  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  iustanl.  she  continued 
dsplotabte  state,  without  r 


amendment,  and  apparently  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  aid;  tnat,  on  a  certain  hour 
that  morning,  as  had  been  settled  by  pre- 
vious anangement,  she  united  her  devotions, 
(as  did  also  her  numerone  fiieods,)  with  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  which  was  to  be 
ofiered  by  Alexander,  Prince  of  Hohenlohe, 
in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  immediately  trom 
God  that  relief,  which  no  human  means 
could  afford;  that,  with  this  view,  she  re- 
ceived, though  with  mnoh  difficulty,  the 
divine  communion  at  the  Mass.  which  was 
celebrated  at  the  same  hour  in  her  chamber 
for  her  recovery;  that.  Mass  being  ended, 
and  no  cure  as  yet  efieotedj  she  was  in  the 
act  of  resigning  herself^  with  perfect  sub- 
mission, to  the  will  of  God,  when  instandy 
she  felt  a  power  of  movement  and  capa- 
bility of  speech  ■  that  she  exclaimed,  with 
an  animated  voice,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  of  Hosts!"  raised  heiaelf  withont  as- 
sistance, to  offer,  on  beaded  knees,  the 
tribute  of  her  gratitude  to  Heaven ;  called 
for  her  attire,  left  that  bed  to  which  she  had 
been  for  so  many  months,  as  it  were,  ftw- 
tened,  and  walked  to  the  convent  chapel, 
with  a  firm  step,  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  Ihe  community  and  cougr^alion,  joined 
her  sisters  in  the  solemn  thankseivingwhictl 
was  offered  up  to  God,  for  this  wonderful 
and  manifest  interposition  of  his  goodness. 

As  soon  as  this  statement  reached  us,  we 
felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to  examine  the  ^unds 
on  which  it  was  made,  that,  if  it  originated 
in  mistake,  we  might  endeavour  to  dispel 
the  delurionj  but,  if  founded  on  fact,  we 
might  proclaim  the  glory  of  God.  We  has- 
tened, therefore,  to  the  spot,  to^  investigate 
the  circumstances  of  this  astonishing  cure. 
We  found  the  late  invalid  seated  in  hn 
parlour,  surrounded  byherfrieuds;  she  rose. 
she  knelt,  she  resumed  her  seat,  she  delailea 
the  history  of  her  sufferings,  and  her  cure, 
as  they  have  been  just  related,  and  as  ther 
will  be  timnd  in  her  sworn  sttestation,  whicn 
we  subjoin,  (No.  6.)  Her  companions  and 
attendants,  who  had  assisled  her  in  her  in- 
firmity, and  watched  so  long  over  her  bed 
of  lancnishing,  confirmed  this  account  in 
all  its  details,  with  a  degree  of  candour  and 
simplicity,  which  could  not  &uL  even  then, 
to  produce  on  our  mind  the  clearest  con- 
viction that  the  restoration  of  the  said  Maiy 
Stuart  to  the  state  of  health  in  which  we 
saw  her,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  hnmaii 
power. 

Still,  aware  of  the  great  reenonsibility 
which  we  should  incur  bv  pledging  our- 
selves to  you,  beloved  bretnren,  and  to  the 
world,  for  the  existence  of  a  fact  so  ttoly 
wonderful,  we  paused  before  w«  dionld  give 
public  titl«ranoe  to  onr  printe  onmotwn 
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OD  SO  importiml  a  subject.  We  returned  to 
the  convent,  after  an  interval  of  several 
days;  we  subjected  all  the  ciTcumetanceB  of 
this  extiaordiiiaiT  case  to  a  ao*  and  rigid 
inqniir;  we  collected  infonnatioB  on  the 
spot,  from  every  source  within  our  reach; 
we  weighed  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Goa 
of  Truth ;  we  called  in  to  our  aid  the  win- 
dom  and  intelligence  of  our  reverend  breth- 
ren, the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this  city, 
and  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  our  jud^rait  ia  supported  by  their 
unanimous  opinion,  when  we  declare,  as 
we  do  hereby  declare,  on  what  appears  to 
us  the  most  unquesdonable  evidence,  that 
the  cure  which  was  affected  in  the  peraon 
of  the  said  Mary  Stuart,  on  the  first  of 
August  instant,  is  the  effect  of  a  supernatu- 
ral aeency,  an  efiect  which  we  cannot  con- 
template without  feeling,  in  our  inmost  soul, 
an  irresistible  conviction,  "that  this  is  the 
finger  of  God."     (Exod.  viii.  19.) 

The  body  of  evidence  which  we  subjoin, 
is,  we  trust,  abundantly  sufficient  to  carry 
the  same  conviction  to  every  mind  which  la 
not  obsdnalely  closed  against  the  truth. 

We  do  not,  however,  expect,  that  this 
new  and  splendid  wonder  of  the  divine 
goodness,  clothed  as  it  is  with  such  a  mass 
of  evidence,  will  awe  into  silence  the  cavils 
of  the  sceptic.     The  miracles  of  our  blessed 
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contradicted,  and 


_. .  ._.  it  greater  than  his  liord. 

Incredulity  may  seek  to  cast  the  veil  of 
doubt  over  the  glory,  which  redounds  to  God 
and  His  church  from  the  exercise  of  mira- 
culous powersj  but  the  true  believer  wUl 
find  therein  a  copious  subiect  of  consola- 
tion; a  new  link  to  bind  him,  if  possible, 
more  closely  to  His  divinely  attested  reli- 
gion; a  new  proof  of  the  ever  watchful  care 
of  God  over  ub.  a  new  motive  to  walk  widi 
reverence  in  the  awful  presence  of  Him 
who  works  such  wonders  in  the  midst  of 
na,  a  new  inventive  to  address  this  siacious 
Being  in  every  want  with  unbounded  con- 
fidence, and  to  pour  out  before  Him  the 
wanoest  homage  of  His  graiilnde  and  love. 

Our  divine  Saviour  has  Touchsofed  to 
say,  "  He  that  believetb  in  me,  the  works 
that  1  do,  he  also  shall  do,  and  greater  than 
these  shall  he  do ;  because  I  go  to  the  Fa- 
ther; and  whatsoever  you  shall  ask  the 
Father  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do.  that  the 
FathermaybeglorificdintheSon.''  (John, 
xiv.  12,  be.) 

This  promiae  was  not  confined  to  any  age 
or  tn  any  country.  It  displaved  its  eSects 
in  a  mors  eminent  degree,  wnen  he  wished 
to  stamp  conspicuously  on  His  infont  church 
the  attestation  of  its  divine  origin.  The 
aiok,  who  were  pla««d  in  the  shadow  of  St. 


Peter,  were  cured  as  the  Apcrade  pasaed 
along.  (Acts  v.  15.)  The  handkerchiefs 
which  had  touched  the  body  of  St.  Paul 
were  applied  to  the  aick.  and  "  the  diseases 
departed  from  them,  and  the  wicked  spirits 
went  out  of  diem."    (Ada  lix.  12,)     And 


that   E 
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should  prophecy  and  work  miraclee.  (1 
Cot.  xii.  7.)  When  the  little  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed  struck  its  rootsdeeply  into  the  soul, 
and  grew  up  into  a  tree  which  spread  its 
branches  over  the  earth,  it  no  longer  stood 
in  constant  need  of  the  same  external  and 
extraordinary  means  for  its  preservalioo. 
Accordingly,   the    exercise   of^  miraculous 

fowers  became  leas  firequent  in  the  church : 
ut  that  it  was  not  uncommon  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  we  learn 
from  the  well-known  challenge  which  Ter- 
tullian,  in  his  Apologetic,  inen  ^ve  the 
heathens;  whereby  he  pledged  himself  to 
them,  th^  if  they  would  bring  a  demoniac 
into  open  court,  any  Christian  who  should 
be  called  upon,  would  force  the  unclean 
spirit  to  proclaim  aloud  its  own  wickedness. 
At  a  later  period  these  miraculous  powers 
became  more  rare,  but  they  never  wholly 
ceased.  The  great  St.  Ambrose  is  an  nn- 
questionable  voucher  for  the  miracles  which 
were  wrou^t  at  Milan,  in  386^  on  the  find- 
ing of  the  relics  of  St.  Gervaaius  and  Pro- 
tasius.  To  several  of  these  miracles  iba 
whole  city  could  bear  witness,  particululy 
to  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  Serverus,  who 
was  restored  to  sight  by  the  application  of  a 
h^dkeichlef  to  his  eyes,  after  it  had  touched 
the  bier  wherein  the  relics  were  borne  ia 
procession. 

St.  Augustin,  in  like  manner,  rdates  se- 
veral others  of  which  he  was  witneaa  in 
Hippo,  in  the  year  425.  He  informs  ns,  (in 
the  twenty-second  book,  eighth  chapter  of 
the  City  of  God)  that  on  the  East«r-Sandaj 
of  that  year,  a  youth,  named  Paul,  praying 
to  God  before  the  almne  of  Si.  SteiAen,  was 
miraculonsly  cured.  The  churcn  echoed 
with  theeidamalionof  the  peonle,  "thanka 
be  to  God,  praised  be  the  Lora!"  St.  Ao- 
guatin,  painting  the  attention  of  his  crowded 
audience  to  iSie  living  evidence  of  God's 
miraculous  interposition,  exclaimed,  "  We 
have  been  used  to  heai  the  relation  of  mv- 
rades,  which  God  has  performed  by  the 
blessed  martyr  St.  Stephen;  but  now,  the 
presence  of  this  young  man  sniqJies  the 
place  of  a  book,  nor  h&ve  we  occasiMi  foi 
any  other  writing  than  his  face,  which  tob 
all  know."  On  the  following  Tniwrtiy 
while  the  holy  bishop  was  preaching  m  ■ 
subject  connected  with  this  cure,  his  dis- 
coarse  was  interrupted  by  renewed  «xol»- 
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IB  of  "  thanks  be  to  God."  In  fact,  a 
new  miracle  had  filled  the  audience  with 
wonder  and  siatitude;  fot  the  sister  of  Paul, 
by  name  Puladi&jWhom  they  had  seen  but 
a  moment  before  in  a  state  of  the  raost  de- 
plorable infirmity,  bad  prostrated  heraelf,  in 
prayer,  before  the  ahrioe  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
uaa  ansen  in  the  pieseace  of  the  agtoaiBhed 
multitude  in  the  vigour  of  health.  Facta  of 
this  nature,  bearing  on  them  the  unequivo- 
cal marks  of  truth,  are  found  in  eferf  aee 
of  the  church,  down  to  the  days  of  that  ^- 
TOured  servant  of  God,  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 

Let  no  one,  in  the  face  of  those  facta,  and 
in  contradiction  lo  the  cleat  Word  of  God, 
oppose  lo  UB  the  idle  objection  that  man 
i^nnol  Bospend  or  alter  thus  the  laws  esta- 
bliehed  by  the  Creator.  It  is  not  man  that 
by  hiB  own  power,  works  these  prodigies; 
it  is  the  great  Creator  himself,  who  nan  sus- 
pend at  pletBure^  for  his  own  gracious  pur- 
poses, the  ofieration  of  those  laws  which  he 
freely  established.  It  is  not  man  that  n-resls 
the  perishing  victim  itam  the  very  arms  of 
death,  and  infuses  life  and  rigour  into  his 
decayedand  paralyzed  frame}  i1  is  the  great 
Lord  of  Life  himBelf^  who  is  moved  through 
Christ,  by  the  supplicatiiniB  of  his  eenauts, 
to  put  forth  bis  mighty  arih,  and  glorify 
himself  by  the  maniieatalion  of  his  meicy, 
his  goodness,  and  his  power.  "Ye  men  of 
Israel,"  said  St.  Peter,  afler  the  miraculouB 
cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  »f  Ibe 
temple,  "why  wonder  ye  at  this?  Or  why 
look  you  upon  us,  as  if  by  our  Mrengih  or 
power  we  bad  made  this  man  to  walk ;  the 
the  God  of  our  fathers  hath  glorified  his  son 
Jesus;  and  his  name,  through  the  faith  of 
his  name,  hath  made  (his  man  strong,  whom 
you  have  seen  and  known;  and  the  faith 
which  is  by  him,  hath  given  this  perfect 
soundness  insight  of  you  all."    (Ar 

"  (Pb.  Wxi.  18),  and  whatever  share 
any  Duman  power  may  seem  to  have  in  the 
performance  of  his  wonders,  the  lowly  in- 
strument of  his  goodness  should  be  ever 
ready  to  exclaim,  "0  Lord,  not  to  os,  but 
to  thy  name  give  glory."    (Pb.  cxiii.  1.) 

What  may  be  the  views  of  God  in  the 
recent  prodigies,  which  are  now  the  admi- 
ration of  Europe,  and  one  of  which  has  just 
occurred  under  our  own  eyes,  it  is  not  for 
ns  lo  determine.  We  may,  however,  safely 
conjecture,  that  this  gracious  God  has  some 
object  beyond  the  mere  addition  of  a  few 
miserable  years  lo  the  life  of  a  favoured  in- 
dividual. When  our  blessed  Redeemer 
raised  his  friend  Lazarus  from  the  grave, 
he  did  ao  to  publi^  "the  glory  of  God.'' 


(John,  zi.  40.)    He  did  so  to  oonfirm  the 

taith  of  his  disciple.  "Lazarus,"  saith  ha, 
"  is  dead,  and  I  am  glad  fot  your  sake  that 
I  was  not  there,  that  you  may  believe.'" 
(John,  xi.  13,  &c.)  Since  then,  the  some 
blessed  Redeemer  now  makes  Uie  unbloody 
sacrifice  of  bis  body  and  blood,  the  visible 
means  of  calling  back  to  life  and  health  the 
victim  that  was  ready  to  descend  into  the 
grave,  is  it  unteasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
does  BO,  in  liis  mercy,  for  some  general  and 
exalted  purpose!  To  awake,  for  instance, 
out  slumbering  piety,  and  animate  the  faith- 
ful throughout  hiB  church,  to  fly  wi^  mora 
confidence,  more  reverence,  mote  love,  to 
those  holy  altars  on  which  the  living  victim 
of  Balvalion  is  working  such  woodeiH  T 

Perhaps,  too,  this  may  be  among  the 
means  of  mercy,  whereby  he  wishes  to  ef- 
fect the  graciouB  purpose  mentioned  in  his 
Gospel.  "  Other  sheep  1  have,  that  are  not 
of  this  fold;  them  also  I  must  bring,  anid 
they  bKbU  heat  my  voice,  and  th«y  sbiJl  bo 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  (John  x.  16.) 
Pethaps  the  voice  of  these  fiicts,  issuing 
from  the  bosom  of  his  sanctuaty,  and  pub- 
lishing the  gloty  of  God  with  the  londneas 
of  ihundet,  may  strike  upon  the  eara  and 
hearts  of  many  to  whom  the  voice  of  the 
ministry  could  notreach.  Who  knowshow 
many  of  our  dear  brethren,  who  aia  wan- 
dering from  this  "  one  fold,"  may  be  thus 
conducted  back  to  venerate  that  holy  Mass, 
on  which  the  hand  of  oomipotence  has  im- 
pressed^ in  such  effulgent  charaotBi«,  the 
attestation  of  its  sanctity. 

Whatever  be  his  gracious  purposes  inooi 
regard,  let  iis  pray  that  they  be  accompUshed 
in  us  to  their  utmost  extent,  'ifixy  every 
soul  to  which  the  knowledge  of  ms  won- 
derous  mercies  reaches,  send  up  the  offer- 
ing of  its  purest  love  and  adoration  to  hie 
throne,  and  every  tongue  repeat  with  holy 
rapture,  ''  to  the  Kine  of  agee,  immortal,  in- 
visible, "die  only  God,  be  nonour  and  moty 
for  ever  and  ever."    (1  Tm- 1  H-) 

''  Peace  be  to  you,  brethren,  and  ohari^ 
with  faith  from  God  the  Father  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chtist."  (Ephes.  vi.  23.)  Amen. 
DiHiEL  Mnaur,  D.  D.  &c. 

Dublin,  AuguM  IS,  1S23. 


TESTIV0IltAI,3. 

No.  1. 

Auenst  6,  1833. 
During  the  last  three  yean,  I  paid  nume- 
UB  visits  to  Mrs.  Stuart,  Convent  Ranelagh. 
Her  complaint  was  generally  of  an  apo- 
plectic tendency ;  the  attacks  were  ftequent 
and  sometimes  were  followed  by  paralyns  ot 
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the  lowei  eitiemitiefl,  and  eometimes  of  tt 
npper;  tbe  sighl  was  occaaionallj  impurei 
blindneaa  once  occurred,  aud  continaed  for 
aereral   hours;    the    voice  often   became 
bint,  and  within  the  laet  Ivo  yean,  the 

C'erof  artionlatioii  was  often  lost  for  many 
n,  or  for  two  or  more  days:  these  nymp- 
loniB  were  repeatedly  remoTed  by  the  usu- 
ally approred  remsdiee,  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence,  ieaues  were  successively  esla- 
Uished  in  me  crown  of  the  head,  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,' and  in  the  left  arm;  the  diges- 
tive oi^ans  were  frequently  much  disturbed, 
and  were  as  frequeatly  reetnred  to  their 
healthy  actions,  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
leraedies;  palpitations  and  ireakness  were 
not  nnfrequent. 

During  the  last  ten  months.  Mrs.  Stuart's 
elate  of  health  graduaUy  declined,  and  for 
the  last  half  year  site  was  conAned  to  bed 
in  consequeoce  of  weakness  of  ihe  lower 
extremities.  Tn  June,  the  voice  became 
weaker  than  asual,  and  while  sitting  up  in 
bed,  and  bending  tke  head  forwards,  an  un- 
easy sensation  was  felt  in  the  ph  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  power  of  arlioulatian  was 
lost ;  after  every  eobtt,  the  inability  to  speak 
lasted  for  one,  two,  or  several  hours,  per- 
haps for  a  day. 

About  the  middle  of  Jidy,  1  saw  Mrs. 
Stuart,  when  I  was  infoimtu  she  had  not 
spoken  for  three  weeks.  Ob  the  3l3t  of 
this  month  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs,  Stuart. 
and  at  this,  and  the  former  risit,  she  replied 
to  my  questions  by  signs.  On  tbe  1st  of 
August,  1  was  again  called  to  the  convent, 
when  Mrs.  Stuart  walk  forward  to  receive 
m«,  and  spoke  in  her  nanal  manner. 

THOHis  Miua,  M.  D. 


No.  2. 
Dublin,  Anritl  4.  1823. 

Prior  to  the  date  I  hare  had  only  one  0|>- 
portnnity  of  seeing  Mrs.  Stuait,  namely,  in 
Uie  Convent  Buielagh,  on  the  17th  June 
last,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Mills:  Mr, 
Madden,  apothecary  to  the  convent,  oeing 
present. 

Kn.  Stuart  was  then  in  bed,  apparently 
exhausted^  but  not  much  emaciated;  she 
wae  ferensh  and  her  stomach  and  bowels 
were  irritable  and  weak ;  these  symptoms 
were  of  recent  occotTence,  btil  I  was  in- 
formed that  she  had  long  been  an  ailing 
person,  hav^ig  laboured  under  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head;  various  nervous 
affections  of  an  anomalous  kind,  such  as 
lempoiary  toss  of  vision,  speech,  and  mus- 
cular power  J  she  had  also  been  affected 
with  palpitatHms  and  Unlings;  the  affec- 
tion of  the  head,  I  was  told,  ud  been  very 


frequently  relieved  by  large  blood  leOiDga, 
blisterings,  issues,  &c. 

Mrs.  Stuait  appeared  rer^  weak,  paiticu- 
lariy  in  the  lower  extremities,  at  the  peitod 
of  my  vint^  however,  she  poaseaBed  ibe 
power  of  articalBtion,  and  her  sight  was  im- 
impaired. 

J.  Chxtiik,  H.  D. 

No:  3, 
York  Sireet,  AuguM  9,  I82S. 

I  visited  Mis.  Stuart,  of  Ranelagfa  Con- 
vent, in  consultation  with  Dr.  Mills  and 
other  medical  gentlemen,  about  two  years 
since,  if  my  recoUeclion  serves  mo,  (for  1 
did  not  takenotesofber  case  ;J  the  most  di>- 
treseiDg  symptom  of  which  slie  then  com- 
plained, was  a  severe  pain  in  her  head,  for 
the  relief  of  which  it  was  determined,  ain<»)g 
other  remedies,  to  put  an  issue  in  the  sc^alp, 
until  the  establishing  of  which,  I  then  saw 
her  occasionally  with  Dr.  Mills. 

Being  in  attendence  upon  a  young  lady 
in  the  convent,  on  Thursday,  the  Slut  of 
July,  1  was  requested  to  see  Mis.  Stuart;  I 
found  her  in  bed,  with  herptilse  quick,  and 
her  countenatkce  pale;  I  was  informed  that 
she  had  lost  her  voice — that  she  suffered  &om 
severe  pain  in  the  head — that  she  was  unable 
to  assist  herself  in  bed — (hat  she  had  palpi- 
talions  of  the  heart,  and  that  she  was  sub- 
ject tti  fainting  fits,  which  latter  went  worse 
at  night.  She  recognised  me  oq  coming 
into  Ute  room,  and  seemed  to  understand 
the  questions  I  asked  at  her  bed  side,  as  she 
replied  to  them  by  signs,  which  her  Bit4er 
interpreted. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Stuart  again  on  Saturday,  the 
3d  of  Au^st,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day; 
she  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  of  the  convent; 
she  said,  that  she  experienced  no  inconve- 
nience,  except  what  aroee  from  emaciation, 
and  thiU  the  symptoms  under  which  she  had 
laboured  had  ennrely  disappeared.  Hereon- 
diiion  on  this  iay  ^^  nei'rly  corresponds  with 
the  general  certificate^  that  T  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  it  for  the  remamder  of  my  iofomui- 
tion  upon  this  subject 

(Kgned)  BowsoN  tTNAHuu. 

No.  4. 

Dublin,  AngiM  6,  1633. 
In  t«ference  to  the  statements  Noa.  1,  2, 
and  3,  herewith  sent,  we,  the  tmdersigDed, 
have  now  to  add,  that  we  met  by  the  ap- 
itment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuan  and  the 
.  Mr.  L'Estrange,  of  Clarendon  Street,  al 
the  convent  in  Ruielogh,  on  Monday,  Au- 
gust 4th,  1823,  to  examine  into  the  stale  of 
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Mt8.  Stnart's  health,  and  we  have  to  report 
that  that  lady  SBBUred  ua  she  whs  without 
complE^nt.  She  iiijbrmed  u»  that  she  had 
not  yet  V'slked  in  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
vent, owing  to  a  degree  of  weakness  of  her 
limbs,  of  which,  lo  us,  she  appeared  to  have 
the  free  use:  she  spoke  to  us  articulately, 
and  possessed  all  the  powers  of  distinct 
vision — her  pulse  was  120.  Of  four  issues 
which  had  long  been  established,  three 
might  be  considered  as  healing,  being  with- 
out dressing,  namely,  that  in  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  those  m  the  nape  of  the  neck ; 
the  issue  io  the  left  arm  was  open  and  freely 
diecha^ng,  having  made  no  progress  in 
healing;  on  Friday  the  first  of  August,  the 
peas,  we  understood,  were  removed  from 
all  the  issues. 

J.  MiiLS,  M,  D. 

J.  Chayse,  M.  p. 

R.  M'Nahara. 


No.  6. 
JsmeVs  Street,  Augusl  8,  1833. 
I  have  occasionally  visited  Mrs.  Stuartj  at 
Rauelagh  Convent,  for  two  months^  dunng 
which  time  she  was  threatened  with  apo- 
plexy, and  had  partial  loss  of  sight,  and 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities:  for  the 
last  ten  months  she  was  confined  to  bed, 
six  months  of  which  time  she  had  tempo- 
rary loss  of  speech,  for  the  cure  of  which 
I  have  often  been  called  upon  to  open  the 
temporal  artery  and  take  blood  from  the 
arm ;  I  have  seen  her  several  times  since 
that  period.  On  the  3lBt  July,  I  saw  her 
with  Dr.  Mills;  during  that  visit  and  the 
former,  she  made  signs  where  her  pain  was, 
which  her  sister  interpreted.  I  a^ain  saw 
her  on  the  1st  instant,  when  she  walkedand 


Wu.  MiDDEM,  Apothecary. 
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Affidatit  of  Mary  Stuart,  a  Rghgitiut  ifSoM- 

lagh  Convent. 
County  of  Dublin,  lo  wit : 

Marv  STUiRT,  of  Kaaelagh  Convent,  in 
the  said  county,  aged  twenty-six,  or  there- 
aboDts,  came  before  me,  one  of  his  majes- 
ty's justices  of  the  peace  for  said  county, 
and  made  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelists, 
and  eaith,  that  in  the  monm  of  Jannary, 
1819,  she  was  attacked  by  typhus  fever,  as 
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she  was  informed  and  believes,  which  con- 
tinued up  to  the  10th  of  March  following, 
on  the  night  of  which  da^  and  while  this 
deponent  was  in  a  stale  of  convalescence, 
the  chapel  of  the  convent  having  been  con- 
sumed by  an  accidental  fire,  deponent  was 
so  alarmed,  that  she  look  refuge  in  an  ad- 
joining field,  beinff  long  after  midnight,  arid 
from  the  damp  ol  the  grass,  as  this  depo- 
nent was  informed  and  believes,  she,  this 
deponent,  contracted  the  disease  nnder 
which  she  has  been  languishing  for  more 
than  four  years.  That  the  principal  symp- 
toms of  her  complaint  were  stagnations  at 
night,  which  were  repeated  five  or  six  times 
for  the  space  of  four  hours,  which  produced 
a  total  suspension  of  aU  faculties,  and  some- 
times occurred  even  when  this  deponent 
was  perfecll]f  awake;  that  there  were  very 
few  weeks  in  the  entire  period  of  her  ill- 
ness in  which  she  was  free  from  these  at- 
tacks ;  that  she  had  occasionally  experi- 
enced a  temporary  suspension  of  the  faculty 
of  speech;  that  since  the  Gth  January,  1823, 
the  loss  of  speech  occurred  whenever  she 
was  raised  m  the  bed,  in  consequence  of 
which,  repeated  blisterings  and  bleedings 
were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  tempo- 
rary relief;  that  on  the  27th  day  of  June 
last,  she,  this  deponent,  lost  all  faculty  of 
speech,  which  could  not  be  restored  by  the 
most  powerful  remedies  that  were  applied ; 
that  since  the  month  of  ^ptember,  1S2S, 
this  deponent  had  been  confined  to  bed ; 
and  from  the  month  of  Januar)-,  1833,  up  to 
the  first  day  of  August,  1833,  she  had  been 
uuable  to  turn  in  the  bed  without  the  assist- 
ance of  two  persons;  and  during  her  illness 
she  had  been  repeatedly  bled  m  the  arms 
and  temples,  and  leeches  had  been  applied 
to  the  head,  in  one  or  two  instances  up  to 
the  nose,  and,  so  great  was  the  tendency  of 
blood  to  the  head,  that  on  one  occasion  the 
temporal  arte^  burst,  although  it  had  not 
been  opened  lor  some  weeks;  that  blialers, 
in  a  considerable  number  were  applied,  and 
since  the  6th  day  of  January,  1820,  this  de- 
ponent had  an  isstie  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
containing,  as  she  was  informed,  and  be- 
lieves, thirty  peas — after  which,  two  other 
issues  were  made  in  the  nape  of  hei  neck, 
and  one  in  her  left  arm,  containing  five  kid- 
ney beans;  that  during  the  entire  period  of 
her  illness  she  has  taken  no  remedies  but 
such  as  were  ordered  by  the  physicians; 
that  she  attributes  her  instantaneous  reco- 
very to  the  snpematural  interference  of  the 
Divine  Powar,  through  the  intercession  of 
the  Prince  Hohenlohe.  This  depontnt  saith, 
(hat  having  understood  the  prmce  had  ap- 

Sointed  the  first  day  of  August  instant  as  a 
ay  on  which  all  those  wbe  wished  to  ap- 
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ply  to  th«  Almighty  for  relief,  ehonld  join 
nim  ill  prayer;  she,  this  daponent,  enaea- 
Toured  to  dispose  herself  to  have  eupplica' 
bODB  ofiered  up  for  her;  that  havine  fulfill' 
ed  the  conditioDS  generally  preecnbed  by 
the  prioce,  and  prepared  herself  by  a  isacia- 
mentaJ  confession  i  which  she  was  onlyable 
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adorable  Eucharist,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meagher 
offered  the  divine  sacrilice  of  the  Mass  ia 
het  chamber,  at  which  her  sister,  Auno 
Stuart,  and  two  other  reii^ieuse  of  said 
convent,  and  the  attendant  orthis  deponent, 
aamsted.  That  this  deponent  was  accom- 
panied by  her  brother,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Stuart, 
doring  the  devotions  previous  to  the  Maes: 
after  which,  as  deponent  was  informed  and 
believes,  he  went  to  offer  up  fot  hei  Mass 
in  the  chapel  of  the  convent;  that  this  de- 
ponent couUl  not  receive  the  blessed  Eucha- 
rist but  aa  a'viaticum,  and  that,  whea  re- 
ceiving il,  she  could  not  project  her  tongue 
beyona  lie  teelh;  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Mass,  this  deponeal  continued  in  the 
same  helpless  slate  as  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed, and  when  addressed  by  her  sister, 
the  said  Anne  Stuart,  as  to  how  she  felt, 
this  deponent  was  unable  to  give  any  si^s 
of  recovery:  that  in  perceivbg  no  alteration 
in  herself,  ene  was  menially  making  an  aci 
of  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  in- 
voking the  holy  name  of  "Jesus,"  when 
she  suddenly  perceived  she  had  strength  to 
ntter  some  words,  and  immediately  ex- 
ol^med,  ''  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  of 
hosts,  the  heaveoB  and  Ihe  earth  are  full  of 
thy  glory;"  and  (hen;  witbout  any  assist- 
ance from  any  persou,  raised  herself  in  the 
bed,  and  knelt  erect,  and  then  prostrated 
herself  to  adore  the  goodness  of  God:  thai 
having  immediately  dressed  herself^  ^e 
walked  down  to  the  chape!  to  give  public 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  j  thai  since  that 
time  she  has  not  experienced  ilie  least 
symptomB  of  her  disease;  ihat  from  the 
issues  above  described,  she  has  experi- 
enced no  inconvenience  whatever,  notwith- 
standing that  no  applicalion  for  healing  has 
been  resorted  to,  and  ttial  said  issues  are 
now  entirely  heabd. 

Mary  Stuart. 
Sworn  before  me  this  ISlh  day  of  August, 
1823. 

John  Dimiel  Arabin. 
Magistrate,  Comity  of  Dublin.      | 

No-  7.  j 

Affidavit  <^ Atme  Stwtrt,a  Bdigieiut  qfRaat-l 

lagh  Omntnl. 
CoDDly  of  Dublin,  lo  wit :  : 

Add6  Sluarl,  of  Raiielagh  Convent,  in  | 


the  county  of  Dublin,  aged  29  yeum,  or 
ihsteabouis,  came  before  me,  one  of  bis 
majesty's  justices  of  the  peaoe  fft  the 
county,  and  made  oath  on  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelists, and  saith,  that  het  eistbr.  Mary 
Stuart,  of  said  convent,  on  or  about  the  15ta 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
lSi9,  Buffered  under  a  typhus  fever,  as  de- 
ponent heard  and  believes;  immediately 
after  which,  she  was  afflicted  with  a  grie- 
vous malady,  under  which  she  continued 
to  suffer  up  to  the  first  davof  August,  18S3; 
lhat  during  said  fieriod  site  had  frequently 
been  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limba,  and 
had  never  been  free  from  excessive  pain  in 
the  head,  such  as  most  generally  to  cause 
extreme  torture ;  that  she  had  been  de- 
prived of  all  faculties  so  often  as  six  or  se- 
ven times  in  the  night,  which  caused  con- 
stant apprehension  of  her  death ;  naith,  that 
from  these  attacks  she  had  never  been  frw 
for  more  than  a  week  or  two,  and  (hat  bat 
veiy  seldom ;  that  since  January,  1S23,  she 
hfid  experienced  a  loss  of  speech,  paiticD- 
larly  when  raised  in  the  bed:  that  trds  m*- 
pension  sometimes  continued  for  a  week  or 
more,  during  which  period  very  weak  ar- 
ticulate sounds  alone  could  be  perceived: 
that  from  these  attacks  she  experienced 
temporary  relief  by  repealed  blisleringB  and 
bleedings;  sailh.  tnat  on  the  27(h  of  Jnne. 
1823,  she  lost  all  power  of  speech,  during 
which  period  Iho  most  severe  remedies,  as 
before,  were  applied  without  the  least 
effect ;  that  this  privation  continued  up  to 
the  hour  of  half-past  seven  o'clock,  orlfaeiv- 
aboula,  of  the  morning  of  the  firat  of  AogusL 
1823 ;  saidi,  that  since  the  sixth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1820,  she  had  an  issue  in  the  (op  of 
the  head,  containing  thirty  garden  peaa  en- 
veloped in  blistering  omlment,  and  fre- 
quendy  orange  peas,  in  consequence  of  a 
consuflaliou  held  at  that  time,  of  Doctote 


three  periods  an  application  of  tartaric  anti- 
monitil  ointment  was  ordered  and  i^tplied. 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  Teaicstioti; 
that  she  had  not  been  able  to  taro  in  bed 
without  the  assistance  of  two  persons,  from 
the  6di  day  of  January,  1823,  to  the  mom- 
ine  of  the  first  day  of  August,  1823,  oo 
which  morning  deponent  was  present  in 
her  sister's  chamber  between  the  honis  of 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  and  up  to  whidi 
time  she  contmued  in  the  same  state  of  pii- 
Talion  of  speech,  inability  to  make  may 
effort  whatsoever  lo  assist  or  turn  herself  in 
the  bed,  and  manifested  the  same  geaeral 
symptoms  as  described  above;  that  (he 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  offered  for 
her  recovery  on  said  East  mentiaaed  tuom- 
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ing,  and  at  the  hour  aforesaid,  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  HoBgher,  her  directot  in  Ker  chamber, 
at  which  this  deponent,  two  other  religi- 
euses  of  said  conTeot,  &ad  the  attendant  of 
said  Maiy  Stuart,  Etssisted.  This  deponent 
aaith,  that  this  deponent's  brother,  ihe  Rev. 
Hr.  Sluaii,  assisted  at  the  devotions  pre- 
viouB  to  the  celebralion  cf  Mas», — anii,  as 
this  deponent  vas  informed,  and  verily  be- 
Iiovee,ne  proceeded  to  celebrate  Mass  for 
the  said  Mary  Stuart  in  the  convent  pbapel: 
that  the  bleased  Sacrament  was,  durina  the 
Mass,  duly  administered  to  the  said  Mary 
StiiBit;  and  after  Masa  said  deponent  spoke 
to  said  Maiy  Stuart,  and  found  her  in  the 
state  before  described ;  that,  in  about  a  mi- 
nute after,  she  heard  the  said  Marv  Stuart 
ntter  distinclly  the  words,  "Holy,  holy,  holy 
Lord  God,"  and  other  words,  tvhicb  this 
deponent  cannot  particularly  recollect.  This 
deponent  saith  she  saw  the  said  Mary  Stuart 
immediately  kneel  in  the  bed,  without  as- 
sistance from  any  individual  whatever,  or 
otherwiaej  that  the  said  Mary  Sluait  imme- 
diately aneiwaids  walked  down  to  the 
chapel,  accompanied  by  the  Rev,  Messrs. 
Meagher  and  ^art,  and  followed  b^  this 
deponent  and  a  number  of  the  religienses 
of  said  convent;  and  this  deponent  saith, 
she  saw  the  said  Mary  Stnart  on  her  knees 
before  the  altar,  in  the  attitude  of  returning 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  favour  con- 
ferred on  her :  that  since  thai  moment  said 
Mary  Siuait  has  manifested  no  return  of 
any  of  the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  by 
which  she  was  neretofore  afflicted.  This 
deponent  further  suth,  that  she  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  said  Mary  Stuarf  du- 
ring the  entire  time  o(  bar  illness;  and  du- 
ring that  period  no  remedies  of  any  kind 
whatever  were  administered,  but  such  as 
were  prescribed  by  the  physician  in  attend- 

Anhe  Stuakt. 
Sworn  before  me,  this  15tb  day  of  August, 
1833. 

John  Damixl  Ajubin. 
Magistrate,  County  of  Dublin. 


No.  8. 
JffidavU  f/  Calitrine  Bomi/. 
Conntf  of  Dnblin,  to  wit : 

Catherine  Hoaey,  of  Ranelagh  Convent, 
in  the  said  county  of  Dublin,  aged  25  years, 
or  ihereaboulB,  came  before  me,  one  of  his 
nia}esnr's  justices  of  the  peace  for  said  coun-  > 
ty,  and  made  oalh  on  the  Holv  Evangelists, 
and  saith,  that  she  knows  Maiy  Stuart,  m| 


said  convent,  since  March,  1S30,  and  has 
been  her  constant  attendant  day  and  night, 
since  the  month  of  July  in  said  year ;  from 
which  period,  up  to  the  first  day  of  August, 
1S22,  said  Mary  Stuart  laboured  under  a 
grievous  illness ;  and  saw  her  frequently  dur- 
ing s^d  period  deprived  ofthe  use  of  all  her 
faculties,  wliich  continued  for  a  considerable 
time^  inasmuch  as  to  make  deponent  appre- 
hensive of  her  immediate  death.  Saith  that 
these  attacks  have  occuned  sometimes  so 
often  as  six  times  in  Ihe  night,  and  that  she 
has  never  been  more  than  a  fortnight  at  a 
time  without  these  attacks,  and  that  during 
the  endre  period,  (here  had  been  very  few 
weeks  she  had  been  free  from  them.  Saith 
that  very  severe  remedies  had  been  applied 
in  consequence  of  these  attacks,  and  that 
leeches  had  been  applied  once  or  twice  up 
the  nose.  This  deponent  saith,  she  saw  said 
Mary  Stuart  when  the  temporal  artery  burst, 
and  thou^l  she  would  bleed  to  death. 
Saith  said  Dfary  Stuart  sulTered  more  or  less 
in  the  sight,  and  that  her  speech  was  fre- 
quently suspended  for  some  time,  and  that 
by  merely  raising  her  in  the  bed,  said  Maiy 
Stuart  would  lose  her  speech  for  some  days. 
Saith,  that  Mary  Sluarl  lost  all  power  of 
speech  for  four  or  five  weeks  previous  lo  the 
first  day  of  August,  iruttant^  and  this  depo- 
nent could  perceive  no  kind  of  articulate 
sound  durine  that  period  whereby  she  could 
understand  her  wishes.  Saith  she  saw  said 
Mary  Stuart  immediately  before  Mass  was 
offered  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  August, 
instant,  and  that  she  still  continued  in  as 
helpless  a  state  as  deponent  herein  before 
described  her.  Deponent  saith  she,  this 
deponent,  assisted  during  the  entire  lime  of 
the  celebratioQ  of  the  Mass,  and  that  no  re- 
medies of  any  kind  were  administered  lo 
said  Mary  Stuart  during  it.  Saith  that  a 
short  time  after  the  Mass  deponent  heard 
said  Mary  Sluart  distinctly  utter  the  words, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  and  other  words  which 
deponent  dolh  not  now  recollect,  and  saw 
her  immediately  raise  hetself  in  the  bed, 
withoutany  assistance;  and  ofterremainine 
erect  for  some  time,  prostrate  herself.  Saith 
that  she  beard  said  Mary  Stuart  call  for  her 
clothes  in  a  strong  voice  such  as  she  had 
never  heard  her  utter  before. 

het 


JoBN  DiNiKL  Araun, 
Magistrate,  Coonty  of  Dublin.' 
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Affidtant  of  Margaret  DiQon,  a  Rdigieute  <^ 

Simlagh  Convera. 
Cotmty  of  Dnblin,  to  wit : 

Ma^aiet  Dillon,  of  Raiielngh  Convent,  in 
the  eaid  county,  aged  Bixiy-eight  years,  or 
thereabouts,  came  before  me,  one  of  bis 
majesty's  jostices  of  the  peace  for  the  said 
county,  and  made  oath  on  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelists, aod  auth,  that  she  knows  Mary 
Stuart,  of  said  convent,  since  the  month  of 
June,  1816,  and  sailh,  said  Marv  Stuart  has 
been  confined  with  a  seriouB  ulnese  since 
January,  1819,  during  which  time  this  de- 
]^nent  visited  her  every  day  two  or  three 
times,  and  witnesaed  the  oxtreme  torture 
she  Buffered^  most  generally  during  the  de- 
jnt's  visitB,  BO  much  bo  as  to  admonish 
attendant  of  said  Mary  Siuart,  to  call 
deponent  as  soon  aa  she  discovered  any 
signs  of  bet  immediate  dissolution,  of  which 
there  was  couliuual  apprehension.  This 
deponent  saith,  that  said  Mary  Stuart  had  fre- 
quent temporary  suspensiou  of  the  faculty 
of  speech,  and  that  since  June  last,  to  the 
first  of  August  instant,  said  Mary  Sluait 
could  not  speak  at  all.  Saith,  that  tor  seve- 
ral months  previous  to  that  period,  said 
MaiT  Stuart  was  perfecUj  unable  to  turn  in 
the  bed,  or  assist  herself  in  any  way ;  this 
deponent  saith,  that  she  was  in  the  room 
of  the  said  Mary  Stuart  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  of  August  instant,  about  the  hour  of 
seven  o'clock,  when  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  was  ofiered  up  for  hetbyiheBev. 
Mr.  Meagher,  at  whicn  Anne  Stuart  and 
Margaret  Lynch,  both  religieuee  ef  eaid 
convent,  together  with  the  attendant  of  said 
Maiy  Suiart,  assisted ;  sailh,  that  said  Mary 
Stuart,  almost  immediately  after  Mass  cried 
out,  ''Holy,  holy,  holy,"  together  with  other 
words  which  this  deponent  does  not  now 
recollect,  on  which  aeponeut  immediately 
tamed  aDoul,  and  saw  ner  kneeling  in  the 
bed  erect,  without  any  assietauce  or  support, 
with  her  hands  extended  in  the  form  of  a 
oroBB,  and  saw  her  then  prostrating  herself, 
in  the  bed,  in  the  attitude  of  adoring  God.  i 
Deponent  saitb,  she  ailerwajds  saw  said 
Maty  Stuart  kneeling  at  the  door  steps,  and 
prostrating  herself  without  any  support, 
navins  put  aude  the  persons  who  accom- 
panied her  down  stairs. 

Maboaret  DrLLOir. 
Snom  before  me,  the  ISthdayof  Angust, 
1823. 

John  Dahtel  Asabih, 
Magistrate,  County  of  Dublin. 


County  of  Dublin,  to  wit: 

MkBOABET  Ltmch,  of  Ranologh  Conrent, 
in  the  said  county  of  Dublin,  ag^  thir^-five 
years  and  upwards,  or  thereabouts,  came 
this  day  before  me,  one  of  his  majesty^s 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  eaid  comity, 
and  made  oalh  on  the  Holy  EvangslistL 
and  saith  that  she  knows  Mary  Stuart,  of 
said  convent,  and  has  been  in  ue  habit  of 
visiting  her  every  day  and  ni^t  dniing  her 
late  illness,  with  the  exception  of  the  space 
of  seven  months,  in  the  eany  part  of  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenlr- 
two.  in  which  Uiis  deponent,  thrangfa  ifl 
health,  was  absent;  saith,  that  the  said 
Mary  Stuart  hath  been  ill  more  than  fool 
years,  and  that  since  September,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  she 
had  been  confined  to  her  bed,  and  has  been 
known  to  her  to  be  unable  since  January 
last,  to  turn  in  her  bed  without  the  asist- 
ance  of  two  persons,  and  bo  continued  up  to 
the  first  of  AuguBt  instant;  aaith^  that  Mary 
Stuart  hath  frequently  been  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  speech  during  her  iUnesB,  and 
had  suffered  a  total  loss  of  speech  from 
the  twenly-serenth  day  of  June  to  the  first 
day  of  Auj^it  instant  "Rtis  deponent  aaith 
she  was  in  the  room  of  the  said  Mary 
Stuart,  on  the  evening  of  the  thirty-firs 
day  of  July  last,  ^er  the  hour  often  o'clod, 
and  that  she  seemed  still  to  labour  under 
the  same  symptoms,  and  vraa  appareDtly 
woise  than  she  had  been  before ;  and  this 
deponent  was  again  present  in  the  room  of 
the  said  Maiy  Stuart  on  the  mamiag  of  Mid 
first  day  of  August  instant,  whenuie  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  offered  up  for  her 
recovery  by  the  Rev. Mi.  Meagher,  at  which 
assisted  Anne  Stuart,  the  sister  of  the  said 
Mary  Stuart,  and  Margaret  Dillon,  both 
relisieuse  of  said  convent,  together  with 
Cainerine  Hosey,  attendant  on  said  Maty 
Stuart;  saith,  that  immediately  after  Mass, 
said  Mary  Stuart  manifested  no  signs  of 
recovery,  and  that  Anne  Stuart,  her  raster, 
with  apparent  regret,  mentioned  to  this 
deponent  that  she  was  not  cuied;  that  said 
Anne  Siuart  had  hardly  done  ^leaking, 
when  this  deponent  beam  said  Marv  Stuart 
cry  oul,  "Holy,  holy,  holy,"  and  ofher 
words  which  this  deponent  cannot  at  Re- 
sent recoUecl.    This  depraent  saith,  she 
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saw  tho  said  Maiy  Stuart  immediEitely  riee 
in  the  bed  without  any  aseitlance,  her  sis- 
ler,  Anna  Stuart,  having  ran  out  of  the 
room,  and  the  others  haTing  appeared 
moliouleea,  at  witnessing  such  a  wondei. 
DeponeDl  uith,  that,  after  a  very  short  time, 
this  dernnent  saw  said  Mary  Stuart  leave 
the  bed  without  any  asaislaoce,  snd  walk 
down  stairs  to  the  chapel,  to  give  thanks 
for  her  recovery. 

Makoihxt  Ltnch. 
Sworn  before  roe,  this  fifteenth  da^  of 
August,  1823. 

John  Daniel  Arabin. 
Magisuate,  County  of  Dublin. 


No.  U. 
Affidoeit  <^  (Ac  Rm.  Johv  Mtaghtr. 
County  of  the  City  of  Dnblin,  to  vrit : 

The  Rev.  John  Meagher,  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  clerk,  came  this  day  before  me,  and 
made  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelieis,  and 
saith,  be  is  acquainted  with  Mary  Stuart,  of 
Ranelagh  Convent,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
aforesaid,  and  had  attended  her  profeaaion- 
ally,  during  bet  late  illness,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  months,  during  which  he  was 
himself  in  a  delicate  state  of  health ;  sailh, 
he  found  her  in  a  state  of  extreme  debilila' 
tion  and  helplessness,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  has  repeatedly  administered  the 
viaticums  to  her,  cnnsidering  her  disteinper 
as  incarable^  and  threatening  death.  Iliis 
deponent  soith,  that,  to  the  beat  of  his  be- 
lief, he  visited  the  said  Mary  Stuait  weekly, 
between  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June  last 
and  the  first  day  of  Aug;ust  instant,  during 
which  time  he  was  obliged  to  receive  her 
confession  by  si^s ;  saith,  she  continued  in 
that  slats,  as  this  deponent  verily  believes, 
until  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  moming  of 
the  first  day  of  August  instant.  Deponent 
with,  he  administered  the  sacrament  to  her 
on  that  moming,  as  a  viaticum,  said  Mary 
Staart  not  being  considered  in  a  fit  state  to 
obeerve  the  natural  fost  required  for  re- 
ceiving the  blessed  Eucharist;  this  depo- 
nent saith,  that,  in  a  lew  minutes  after 
Mass,  he  heard  said  Mary  Stuart  exclaim, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  and  omer  words,  which 
this  deponent  does  not  now  recollect,  and  on 
approaching  her,  perceived  she  had  a  more 
cneerful  countenance  than  he  had  ever  be- 
fore observed  her  to  have;  dejianent  saith 
be  accompanied  said  Mary  Stuart  unto  the 
chapel,  for  the  purpose,  as  ne  verily  believes, 
of  poblicly  returning  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  her  recovery.  Deponent  saith  he  has 
visited  said  Mary  Stuart  repeatedly  since, 


and  has  been  assured  by  her  she  never 
found  herself  so  well  in  har  life. 

John  Mxaoher. 
Sworn  before  me,  this   fifteenth  day  of 
August,  1833. 

John  Danixl  Arabin, 
Magistrate,  County  of  DubUn. 


No.  12. 
Affidavit  ifthtRfv.  Charlt*  Stuart. 
County  of  Dublin,  to  wit: 

The  Bev.  Charles  Stuart,  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  clerk,  came  before  me,  and  made 
oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelists^  and  saith, 
that  on  his  return  &am  the  continent,  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  in  the  year  1S22,  he 
found  his  sister,  Mary  Stuart,  of  Banela^h 
Convent,  in  die  county  of  Dublin  aforesaid, 
confined  to  her  bed  ny  a  grievous  illness, 
under  which  she  had  laboured  up  to  the 
first  of  August  instant,  and  during  which 
time  he  has  visited  her  almost  every  week, 
and  generally  twice  a  week ;  saith  he  almost 
constantly  heard  her  complain  of  the  ex- 
treme violence  of  the  pain  of  her  head,  and 
deponent's  constant  impression  was.  that 
she  never  would  recover-  saith  that,  auring 
such  period,  he  witnessed  repeatedly  a  par- 
tial suspension  of  the  facutn  of  speech, 
which  prevented  his  being  aole  to  under- 
stand her,  unless  by  a  close  application  of 
bis  ear  to  her  month;  saith, that  on  or  about 
the  third  day  of  July  last,  be  saw  the  said 
Mary  Stuart,  at  whi^  time  she  had  not  the 
faculty  of  speech,  and  deponent  was  then 
informed  and  believes,  that  she  had  bean 
deprived  of  speech  for  some  few  days  pre- 
vious, and  that  she  continued  in  that  state, 
as  he  believes,  np  to  the  first  day  of  August 
instant,  during  which  time  he  frequently 
visited  her ;  saith,  that  be  was  in  her  cham- 
ber 00  the  moming  of  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust instant,  before  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock. 
and  astisled  at  the  devotions  previous  to  the 
Rev.  M^  Meagher's  offering  up  the  sacrifice 
for  her  recovery,  and  deponent  went  (o  the 

o'clock  in  the  motnbg,  to  say  Mass  for  her, 
up  to  which  moment  she  continued  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  same  degree  of  helpless- 
nees  and  loss  of  speech,  which  he  before 
frequently  witnessed;  deponent  sailh.  he 
returned  shortly  after  Mass,  and  fouoa  her 

E rostrate  in  the  bed,  and  saw  her  roiae 
ersel/  without  any  assistance;  saith,  that 
shortly  after,  he  saw  her  kneel  in  bar  room 
without  support,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied her  to  the  chapel  of  the  convent, 
where  she  knelt  with  firmness,  and  then, 
for  some  time,  prostrated  herself  before  the 
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altuj  Baith,  he  Tisited  her  erety  day  since, 
Mid  found  her  each  day  withont  any  symp- 
toms of  her  itlnesH. 

Chules  SrviJiT. 
Sworn  before  me,  this  fifteenth  day  of 
AnguBt,  1623. 

John  Diniel  Aiubin, 
Magistrate,  County  of  Dublio. 
llie  preceding  numbers,  1  and  to  12  in- 
clnsively,  are  true  copies  of  anginal  papers 


Dublin,  I5ib  Aaguat,  1633. 


SECTION  vni. 


THE  REV.  PRINCE 


E  HOREMLORE, 


Tins  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  has  at- 
tracted coi;  aid  erable  notice  in  Kurope;  his 
name  and  characlsr  begin  to  excite  atten- 
tion in  America.  Several  inquiries  have 
been  made  of  late  about  his  family  history 
and  acquirements.  We  have  received  some 
documBnts  from  Europe,  nhich  enable  us 
lo  give  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character. 

The  princes  of  Hohenlohe,  from  whence 
the  present  prince  is  descenaed,  are  one  of 
the  oldest  tamilies  in  Germany,  and  were 
known  aa  reigning  counts  of  the  empire  in 
the  I  lib  cGnlury.  Iliey  take  ibeir  name 
from  the  castle  of  Hohenlohe,  situated  be- 
tween the  Mayn  and  the  Tanber,  in  Fran- 
conia.  They  were  one  of  the  first  families 
who  embraced  the  reformed  religion  so 
caHed,  but  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  in  1667. 

In  1T44,  they  were  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  princes  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  Charles 
VII.  They  are  divided  into  two  reignina 
bmilies.  or  houses,  viz.:  ofNeuenstein  and 
of  Wal<ienburgh,  to  the  latter  of  which  the 
Rev.  Prince  Hohenlohe  belongs.  He  is  one  of 
the  canons  of  the  chapter  of  OlmO^  and  a 
knight  of  Malta.  The  revenne  of  me  com- 
mandery  and  church  preferments,  indepen- 
dent of  his  family  income,  place  him  far 
beyond  the  wants  of  life,  and  are  a  sufh- 
oient  answer  to  those  scurrilous  and  infidel 
writers,  who  have  accused  him  of  merce- 
nary views. 

Prince  Alexander,  of  Hohenlohe,  was 
bom  on  the  17th  of  August,  1TEI3,  near  Wal- 
denburgfa,  in  Hohenlohe,  the  eighteenth  and 
last  son  of  Charles  Albert,  reigning  Prince 
of  Holenlohe,  and  general  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and  Judith,  Baroness  of  Rewilslcy. 
When  the  Prince  was  (wo  yeara  old,  hts 
mother  became  a  widow,  the  model  of 
every  virtue.    Every  morning  and  evening 


I  she  assembled  her  bmily  to  prayer.  Wnd- 
ful  of  the  awfid  responsibility  devolving  on 
her  in  the  care  of  her  beloved  son,  abe  con* 
fided  him  to  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  F. 
Kiel,  a  member  of  ihst  enlightened  and  it- 
lifioua  body  of  men,  the  Society  of  Jesus; 
who  instructed  him  m  religion  and  science. 
In  1800,  his  eldest  brother.  Prince  Joseph, 
fell  at  Uim ;  his  other  brotheiv,  Albert,  Con- 
rad, and  Francis,  being  also  soldiers,  and 
exposed  (o  the  hazards  of  war,  it  was  hoped 
to  give  to  his  mind  fixed  on  the  chui^  a 
worldly  bias;  but  wishing  rather  to  be  a 
servant  of  Christ  in  the  vineyard  of  his 
church,  than  a  servant  of  the  world,  he  re- 
signed arms  for  piety,  and  escaped  from  the 
arts  of  the  field  to  the  devotions  of  the  altar. 
In  1804,  he  began  his  classics  in  the  lie- 
resian  CoUege  at  Vienna;  and  in  1808,  took 
lessons  of  philosophy  at  Rome.  Retnmiog 
home  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  again, 
but  in  vain,  pressed  for  the  worid,  anT  en- 
tered the  seminaxy  of  Vienna.  M.  Print, 
the  court  curate,  and  the  author  of  a  theo- 
Ic^cal  journal.  &o.,  gave  him  lessons  of 
iheolo^.  At  Frinau  be  spent  a  year  at  the 
Eoclesiaslical  Institute,  and  relumed  in 
1814,  to  finish,  in  the  house  of  his  uncle, 
the  Bishop  of  Augsbnrg,  his  course  of  the- 
ology. 

fii  IBH,  he  was  nominated  Canon  of  W- 
mutz;  in  1819,  he  received  a  sub-deaconrr, 
and  first  ascended  the  pulpit  on  the  2td 
February,  On  the  16ih  Sepiember,  he  was 
onJainea  by  his  uncle,  and  on  the  ITlh, 
said  his  first  Mass.  -  On  this  occasion.  Dr. 
Sailer,  since  Suffragan  of  Ratisbon,  pro- 
nounced a  discourse,  afterwards  pnbiiahed. 
"ThePrUtt  tftlAou(iffpro(uA,"seeminglypro^ 
nhetic,  and  since  venfied.  In  1816 — 17,  his 
highness  made  a  lour  of  piety  in  Italy,  ar- 
riving at  Rome  on  the  37th  October,  when 
he  united  with  tbe  Jesuits  and  others  moe* 
eminent  for  piety.  At  Rome,  he  joined  the 
public    devotions    in    the    churches,     and 

f  reached,  on  the  feast  of  the  holy  narae  of 
anus.  March  ],  he  retumed  to  Munich: 
on  the  8th  June,  he  was  made  ecdesastiea] 
counsellor  of  the  V.  G.  of  Barabng. 

Assiduous  in  his  functions,  his  sermons 
are  attended  by  innumerable  persons,  they 
are  so  powerful,  eloquent,  anil  impressive. 
as  lo  draw  tears  from  the  eyes,  and  coaveit 
the  hearts  of  the  most  obdurate — he  seems 
to  nut  on  immortality,  and  take  the  winga 
of  tne  seraph,  when  offering  up  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  As  the  true  pat^or  and  fcd- 
lower  of  his  Redeemer,  he  forgets  the  gran- 
deur and  dignity  of  the  worid,  in  the  prac- 
tice and  preachmg  of  humility,  meeknesH. 
and  charity — his  distinguished  ^ely  ano 
benevolent  disposition  towards  suifeti&g  fau- 
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le  the  astonishment  of  all — with. 
iS  eloquence,  distinct  and  intelligent 
deliTeiy,  he  diaplajB  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  woridj  of  the  Hay  ScriptuTtt,  and  the 
writings  of  the  holy  fathers — he  wngs  the 
praises  of  God  admirably  veil,  with  a  full. 
clear,  and  harmonious  voice,  and  is  blessed 
with  every  (jnalificatian  for  the  most  ex- 
alted purposes  of  the  Almighty,  as  a  prince 

At  Wurtahetg,  he  commenced  these  ex- 
traordioary  actions  which  have  astonished 
Europe.  He  has  chosen  as  his  companioa 
in  prayer,  a  roan  of  humble  condition,  by 
name,  Martin  Michel.  Pope  Pius  the  Se- 
venth, made  him  a  present  cf  the  very  cni- 
cifii  used  by  the  great  St  Francis  Xarier 
in  the  Indies. 

When  any  person  recommends  himself 
to  his  prayers,  tie  directs  him  to  malie  acta 
of  sincere  contrition,  of  a  lively  faith,  of  a 
firm  hope^  and  of  an  ardent  charily;  and 
that  he  will  pray  to  God  for  him,  aud  offer 
up  the  holy  sacnUce  of  the  Mass  in  his  be- 
hidf;  and  also  requests  that  such  person  pre- 
pare to  receive  the  holy  communion  on  the 
same  day. 

The  following  works  are  written  by  the 

!.  The  ChrialisQ  Prflyine  in  iho  Spirit  of  ihe 
Cmhoiio  Church.— 2.  SermonB  for  H.  Wenk, 
1819.-3,  A  nocessury  DeftncB  of  P.  A.  of  Ho- 
henlohe,  RgainsI  ihe  Paper  of  Weymar.  on  ihe 
eoniersion  of  Dr.  Wetiel,  a  Proieitani,  who  on 
his  desib-bed  had  asked  to  aee  the  Prince, — 4." 
Hacerdos  Calholicua  da  Oralione,  ai  coniempla- 
lione  poiilus.  Vientui.  18-20.— 5.  Whal  is  ihe 
Spirit  of  rhe  Timaai— 6.  Tha  Digniiv  and  Dutv 
or  ■  Prieat,  a  sermon.— 7.  A  Sermon  on  ibe  re- 
eslablUhmenlofH.  R.  H.,  ihe  wife  of  the  Here- 
ditary Prince  of  Bavaria.  1821.— 8.  The  Chrls- 
lian  in  Relreot,  meditating  on  Death,  Judgmenl. 
Heaven,  and  Hell,  1821.— 3.  Devotions  adapted  . 
to  all  Kinds  of  Tmla.  8voj  and  the  rollowing  it 
attributed  in  him ;  What  ia  the  lie  of  ihe  Ca- 
iholie  CbriMian  to  the  See  of  fionie  t 


SECTION  ,IX. 
A  RKw  cure,  obtained  by  the  prayers  of 
Pritioa  Hohenlohe,  has  caoeed  a  great  sen- 
sation in  the  Dioc«8«  of  Mana,  in  France. 
We  give  the  facts  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented to  us  by  a  respectable  clergyman, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  ihem.  Mary 
Oorizon,  a  poor  woman  now  43  years  om, 
hot  yerjf  much  respected  for  her  virtues, 
was  subject,  5ince  the  age  of  17,  to  a  ner- 
vous disease  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature, 
and  all  the  remedies  which  had  been  given 
her  proved  unsaccesaful.  For  the  last  year, 
particularly,  it  assumed  an  alarming  charac- 
ter— the  had  convul«one  daily,  which  ren- 


dered her  person  quite  deformed;  add  to 
which,  ulcers,  swelling  of  the  legs,  and 
other  diseases,  and  one  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  patient.  It  occurred  to 
her  friends  to  write  lo  the  prince  on  her  be- 
half. The  letter  was  sent  at  the  beginning 
of  last  November;  the  prince  answered  it 
very  punctually;  we  give  his  letter  here  to 
show  in  what  a  spirit  of  piety  it  is  dictated. 

"  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me,  and  1 
shall  comply  with  your  request  with  much 
pleasure.  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  will 
offer  up  your  prayers  with  all  the  disposi- 
tions which  can  render  them  efSeacioue; 
lively  faith,  purity  of  conscience,  undivided 
love,  tmbounded  confidence  and  profound 
humility.  Could  our  Divine  Savioor,  Jesvs 
Christ,  in  making  prayer  a  precept,  render 
the  performance  of  it  sweeter  ana  easier 
than  in  promising  in  neveral  parts  of  the 
holy  Gospel,  to  grant  all  that  we  should  ask 
of  nis  Father  in  his  name?  Be  then  ani- 
mated with  a  strong  faith,  which  excludes 
all  doubts  and  hesitation,  with  a  tmly  filial 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  promises  of  a 
Father,  whose  goodness  and  mercy  are  in- 
finite as  his  omnipotence.  But  let  us  re- 
member, that,  in  asking  to  be  delivered  from 
the  evils  which  atBict  us,  we  ought,  above 
all  things,  to  propose  to  ourselves  the  glory 
which  would  accrue  to  God  from  the  cure, 
and  that  we  ought  to  desire  it  principally  in 
order  to  be  in  a  stale  to  serve  him  better, 
and  lo  fnlfil  more  faithfully  the  duties  of  our 
stations.  Let  us  remember  also  that  Chris- 
tian perfection  consists  in  the  conformity  of 
our  wills  to  that  of  God.  Let  us  await  his 
benefits  with  the  most  perfect  resienation  lo 
his  adorable  decrees,  and  let  us  thank  him 
every  day  of  our  lives,  if,  to  render  us  more 
like  his  Divine  Son,  he  wishes  to  effect  our 
Salvation  by  the  Cross,  and  thus  to  put  us 
in  possession  of  the  celestial  inheritance.  I 
will  pray  on  the  I8th  of  Januarj-,  1824,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  for  the  in- 
tentions mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  I  will 
repeat  my  prayers  the  26th  of  January,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten.  May  the  ^ce  of  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  always  witt  you. 
"  Your  devoted  servant, 

"  Prince  Albiukdxh  Hobeklobk. 

"  Vietina,  3d  of  December,  1833." 

This  teller  did  not  reach  Evron  until  the 
22d  of  January,  before  which  day  her  friends 
had  reason  to  fear,  from  the  violence  of  her 
disease,  that  her  end  was  approaching. 
Stuiday,  the  25ih,  two  masses  were  offerM 
up  for  her  intentions;  she  fainted  during 
both,  but  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation  at 
the  second,  she  recovered  her  senses  and 
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eiolaimed,  "TiiEuiksbe  to  the  good  God! — 
give  me  my  clolhsB."  She  rose  without  as- 
sistance and  remained  long  SDOUgh  on  her 
knees  to  prepare  herself  tor  communion; 
she  received  a  little  before  9  o'clock;  it  was 
nol  until  the  afternoon  that  they  recollecied 
(he  difieience  between  the  meridians  of 
Paris  and  Vienna,  so  that  the  cure  had  taken 
place  at  the  moment  when  the  prince  was 
at  prayer.  In  short,  this  cure  has  been  such 
that  the  patient,  incapable  hitherto  of  mov- 
ing a  step,  repaired  alone  to  church,  and 
assieted  at  High  Mass,  to  the  great  aatonish- 
ment  of  the  epeclatora.  Since  this  time  she 
walks  and  works.  Her  parson  has  become 
straight,  her  wounds  have  closed,  and  her 
diseases  have  disappeared.  Three  weeks 
bad  passed  when  tliey  wrote  to  us,  her 
strength  was  re-eatablished,  and  everything 
armounced  a.  permanent  cure.  The  bishop 
has  charged  one  of  his  vicars-general  lo 
ascertain  the  facts,  and  they  have  kindly 
promised  to  communicate  the  result  of  the 
mqiliry  to  us. 

SECTION  X. 

Faria,  July  38.  , 
An  extraordinary  cure  has  lately  taken 
place  in  the  parish  church  of  Lai^  en  Blin, 
diocess  of  Maus.  The  unmarried  woman 
Maty  Gourmy,  aged  48  years^  hod  been 
wounded  about  fifteen  years  since  in  the 
lower  joint  of  the  right  arm  bv  the  fall  of  a 
slate,  several  pieces  of  which  had  entered 
the  nesb.  The  wound  wasdreadfu],and,  at 
several  intervale,  a  great  many  of  the  sphn- 
tets  of  slate  were  extracted  ^  and  the  patient 
not  adhering  to  the  regulatioits  of  the  phy- 
sicians, it  became  considerably  worse.  One 
of  the  physicians  advised  amputation,  to 
which  the  patient  would  not  submit.  Shortly 
after  the  discontinuance  of  the  physicians' 
visitSj  the  wound  appeared  lo  be  gangrened, 
the  nght  leg  became  contracted,  so  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  use  a  wooden  one : 
die  right  side  of  the  tongue  became  con- 
traded,  so  that  she  lost  the  use  of  her  speech. 
She  continued  in  this  stale  during  eight 
vears;  she  wrote  lo  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and 
he  answerad  her,  that  on  the  1st,  and  on  the 
tOth  of  July,  he  would  pray  for  her  restora- 
tion. A  novena  was  performed  at  the 
church  for  her.  On  the  Isl  of  July,  she 
was  taken  to  the  church,  and  during  Mass, 
which  was  offered  for  her,  she  laid  aside 
her  crutch  at  the  elevation,  and  removed 
her  wooden  leg,  from  which  she  experi- 
enced some  pain ;  she  walked  to  receive  the 
holy  communion.  Scarcely  had  she  re- 
ceived the  holy  Sacrament  mto  her  moulh, 
before  she  found  her  tongue  loosed,  and  with 


then  she  speaks  distinctly  and  walks  with- 
out any  difncuUy.  Her  nght  hand  is  as  yet 
somewhat  swolfen,  though  in  a  very  satis- 
&ctory  state  of  healinc,  and  she  moves  it 
to  her  head  and  shoulders  which  she  could 
not  have  ptevionsly  done. 

Th»  Bishop  of  Mans  wishes  to  have  the 
case  investigated,  and  four  health  officers 
of  the  canton  have  testified  the  former  and 
the  present  state  of  Miss  Goomiy,  and 
drawn  up  the  affidavits,  to  be  sworn  to  in 
thepresence  of  the  vicar-general. 

The  Ami  dt  la  ReHgton,  of  August  4,  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  contaiBs  an  account  of  an 
extraordina^  and  severe  malady  under 
which  a  Mr.  M,  L.  Chevigne,  a  former 
French  officer,  living  in  Baltimore,  laboured 
during  several  years ;  together  wito  his  hav- 
ing bad  recourse  lo  the  prayers  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  and  in  consequence  having  been 
restored  lo  perfect  health  on  the  lOth  of  last 


any  account  of  it  besides  what  appears 
upon  that  publication.  We  should  feel 
obliged  to  some  friend  in  Baltimore  for  in- 
formatitm.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  we 
should  be  receiving  our  American  news 
from  France  and  England.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  French  or  English  send  their  newv 
to  this  country  that  it  naay  be  copied  from 
our  papers  into  theirs. 

Barbe  Bonlier,  wife  of  Matthew  Fidtic, 
'vine-dresser  at  Noroy,  in  the  arTondisf<einenI 
of  Nanci,  was  many  years  attacked  with 
inlenial  cancer;  physicians  were  tried  in 
vain,  and  all  hopes  of  ejecting  a  cure  were 

S.ven  up  by  the  doctors  and  herself.  Hie 
ev.  Mr.  Jacqoemire,  parish  pnest  of  No- 
roy, wrote  to  iTince  Hohenlohe,  and  receiv- 
ed answer  that  he  would  pray  for  her  cure 
on  the  18th  and  27th  of  July,  recommend- 
ing to  her  to  make  a  noveua  in  honour  of 
the  holy  name  of  Jesus.  On  (he  first  day, 
Mrs.  Fidric  went  lo  communion,  and  feh 


the  19lh,  she  has  regularly  wrought  in  the 
vineyard.  The  sudden  and  perfect  cure  has 
made  a  great  si  '  " 


Obtained  by  the  Inlerussion  of  Prince  BolieHn 

lohe,  on  the  lOtk  Ftitruary,  1825. 

The   Sisiero  of  ihe  Vialiwion  in  Georgetawa, 

D.  C,  10  ihoir  rvligiom  friends. 

Wx  have  received  so  great  a  favour  bom 

God  in  the  manner  that  he  has  effected  the 
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cure  of  our  mater  Elizabeth  Beatrix  Mveis,* 
ihal  we  aloDe  could  not  return  him  eumcient 
thanks,  and  must  impart  to  our  frieudB,  and 

the  fiieads  of  leligion,  the  caase  of  our 
bappioeBSj  that  many  feeling  with  us,  and 
ahanng  in  oui  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all 
^ood,  AS  ma,j  be  more  glorified  bj  our 
joint  efibrts  in  praising  and  giTlng  all  tnanJu 

We  bad  foui  sisters  sick,  for  whom  the 
Bit  of  physicians  gave  us  no  hopes  of  ef- 
iectaal  rujsf;  iheiefore,  we  resolTed  to 
apply  for  the  cure  to  the  great  Physician  of 
heaven;  and,  according  to  former  indjca- 
uoru  of  Prince  Hohenlohej  we  began  a 
novena  of  prayers  for  them  on  the  Irst  of 
this  month.  Thursday,  the  lOlh  iiist.,  at 
Ihree  o'clock  in  the  morning,  correeponding 
to  the  time  at  which  the  prince  must  have 
said  Mass  in  Germany,  our  spiritual  father 
carried  the  blessed  saorament  to  these  four 
sick  sisters  in  the  infirmary,  and  after  hav- 
ing  given  them  tbe  holy  communion,  and 
made  a  short  prayer,  he  retired.  Our  mo- 
ther and  five  sisters  were  kneeling  in  the 
room,  joining  in  prayer  whh  the  tour  who 
had  received.  Just  as  they  thought  of  with- 
drawing to  rest,  leaving  the  success  to  God, 
sister  Beatrix  called  "Mother;" — mother 
immediately  went  to  her,  and  our  Bieter, 
clasping  her  by  the  hand,  said:  "Mother, 
I  thinlc  I  am  cured — Lord  Jesus,  may  thy 
Dame  be  glorified  for  ever" — and  made 
several  moving  aspirations,  inviting  others 
to  help  her  to  thank  God.  She  then  asked 
for  something  to  moisten  her  lips,  and  said 
atie  would  like  to  gel  up,  wliich  she  did — 
and  immediately  knell  down  lo  thank  God. 
Soon  afiBfj  she  oegged  leave  to  go  into  the 
gallery,  adjoining  the  infirmary,  which  com- 
municates with  the  chapel,  where,  falling 
on  her  knees,  she  remained  some  moments 
in  prayer,  whilst  our  mother  and  sisters,  who 
had  followed  her,  prostrated  in  IhanksgiTiDg 
and  praise. 

Previous  to  her  rising  from  bed,  two  sis- 
ters, animated  with  joy,  went  in  great  hasle 
to  announce  to  the  father  her  cure,  uivinE 
him  to  come  back  and  see  hei — lo  which 
he  replied,  "  Well^  let  us  j^roatrale  and  thank 
God:  go,  and  enjoy  it  m  peace,  and  be 
i^uiet:  it  is  nighttime;  make  no  noise  about 
it."  He  then  withdrew  to  rest  and  waited 
until  seven  o'clock,  a  moment  before  his 
mass  lo  visit  her,  whom  he  found  standing 
in  the  infirmary:  she  fell  on  her  knees  on 
seeing  him,  to  beg  his  blessing,  which,  as 
a  priest,  ho  says  he  gave  her ;  &at  thought 

*  This  liBler  ia  lw«nlf -nins  jean  of  age,  was 
born  neai  Conswago.  Adami  Coanty,  Penniyl- 
vuiia,  aDil  fau  besn  fonr  raara  in  ihia  hooaa. 


he  otight  rather  to  foil  on  his  knees  himself, 
to  thank  God  with  her,  for  the  blessing  she 
had  procured  us. — The  infirmarian  from 
prudence  wished  her  to  hear  mass  in  the 
gallery,  but  the  father  told  her  to  go  down 
to  the  choir  and  hear  it  with  the  commu- 
nity, which  she  did — walking  without  tl)B 
least  assistance  down  the  various  stairs  and 
winding  passages,  and  would  have  knelt 
during  the  whole  time  of  mass  and  general 
communion,  had  she  not  been  told  to  sit 
sometimes. 

She  had  felt  herself  cured  at  the  moment 
she  received  holy  communion,  although  an 
instant  before,  at  the  approach  of  the  bless- 
ed sacrament,  and  hearing  the  Utile  bell 
which  announced  it,  she  felt  an  eitiaordi- 
naiY  mvolution  wilhm  herself,  such  as  she 
had  never  experienced  before,  but  which 
rather  frightened  her,  thinking  she  was 
dying;  this,  however,  soon  subsided,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  calm  during  the  pre- 
paratory prayers,  and  on  recmving,  she  felt 
conscious  that  she  was  cured,-but  would  not 
then  move,  through  respect,  and  thinking 
that  the  outer  three  were  also  cured,  and 
that  they  being  of  the  black  veil,  and  she 
of  the  while,  she  ought  not  to  speak  before 
them :  however,  six  or  seven  minutes  after, 
seeing  our  mother  make  a  motion  to  retire. 
she  thought  it  was  time  lo  speak,  and  rallea 
"Mother,"  as  we  have  saia.  After  she  re- 
turned from  the  gallery,  she  sat  with  our 
sisters  at  the  first  conversing  with  a  holy 
joy  for  about  half  an  hour ;  ^e  then  asked 
leave  to  go  to  the  bads  of  her  three  sick 
companions,  to  which  she  rather  fiew  than 
walked. 

We  will  leave  the  doctors  to  explain,  if 
they  please,  the  nature,  curability,  and  ac- 
cidental possibilities  of  her  disease ;  but  we 
were  judees  of  the  effects,  like  them,  and 
can  prob&ly  judge  better  than  they  of  the 
means  and  perfection  of  her  cure. 

She  was  taken  about  two  years  ago  with 
violent  headaches,  attended  with  a  debility, 
which  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  after- 
wards hei  disease  assumed  so  many  dif- 
ferent appearances,  as  to  occasion  the 
physicians  to  say  at  times  that  they  knew 
not  what  to  think  of  it.  Last  September 
she  seemed  ready  lo  expire ;  the  holy 
viaticum  was  accordingly  given  to  her  oo 
the  fourteenth  of  that  month,  and  since  that 
time  she  had  remained  confined  to  her  bed, 
which  she  did  not  quit  until  the  mominx  of 
her  curs,  having  but  a  few  times  been  abls 
to  sit  for  the  length  of  an  hour,  and  seldom 
more  than  twMity  minutes  in  a  day;  nay, 
of^n  nnable  to  rise  to  have  het  bed  made. 
This  winter  her  pains  increased  lo  such  a 
degree,  that  we  apprehended  the  wont; 
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the  blood  rieing  to  her  head  and  prodacinK 
olanninEr  eflecta;  ahs  had  to  be  bled  and 
blislereil  frequently,  which,  however,  af- 
forded her  but  a  tempoTary  relisf  She  had 
continual  pains  ia  her  breaat  and  head,  and 
the  Sunday  before  her  cure,  the  doctor 
vinting  her,  found  her  extremely  ill. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  novena, 
her  illnem  increased  to  such  a  d^ree,  that 
she  thou^t  she  conid  not  lecovei,  and  was 
perfecUy  resigned  to  die.  She  had,  how- 
ever, some  tranBient  thoughts  that  she  might 
be  cured,  but  felt  nearly  a  feu  of  it,  on  ac- 
count of  her  desire  of  going  to  heaven,  and 
raid  she  was  alrud  aha  should  not  see  our 
blessed  Lady  bo  soon  as  Bhe  had  expected. 

When  she  found  herself  cured  and  wiahed 
lo  rise,  she  feared  that  hei  legs  cotild  nol 
suppoTi  her,  but  thought  within  herself,  aa 
she  afterwards  said,  thai  he  who  had  cured 
her  bodv,  could  also  strengthen  her  lege. 

Our  pnyaician.  Dr.  Bohrer,  who  was  rooat 
aitentiTe  lo  her,  came  the  second  day  after 
her  cure,  (the  11th  inst,)  lo  viut  his  sick, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened — 
and  who  does  he  meet  in  tha  parlour  but 
uster  Beatrix!  (The  father  had  sent  her 
there  to  content  the  pious  curiosity  of  two 
devout  ladies.)  After  having  loolted  at  her 
a  considerable  time  with  marks  of  the 
greatest  surprise,  the  doctor  exclaimed, 
'■  Ahj  Beatrix !  Pnnce  Hohanlohe  must  have 
been  here  at  woik !''  He  put  many  ques- 
lions  lo  her,  physical  and  metaphysical,  alt 
which  she  answered  with  her  usu^  simpli- 
city, and  to  his  entire  satisfactioa.  He  felt 
her  pulse,  looked  at  her  tongue,  and  made 
her  draw  a  long  breath,  to  prove  that  the 
found  DO  difHcuhy  in  ner  respiratioD:  be 
questioned  her  concerning  her  local  pains, 
and  found  that  all  had  left  her.  Her  dis- 
ease, he  says,  had  latterly  assumed  the 
character  of  hectic  fever,  and  no  marks  : 
main  of  it,  nor  of  any  disordei,  unless  sot 
quickness  in  her  pulse  be  considered  eo. 
he  observed;  but  we  think  this  natural 
her,  or  that  her  strength  is  not  yet  entirely 
restored  ;  for  the  countenance  of  this  di 
sister,  her  eyes,  voice,  skin,  and  appeti  , 
■II  bespeak  Ine  return  of  hei  nealth.  During 
her  sicknem  she  had  an  intolerable  breath, 
but  on  the  morning  of  her  cure  it  became 
quite  sweet  and  continues  so. 

Our  three  uncured  eieters  feel  as  glad  and 
thankful  for  the  cure  of  their  companion,  as 
if  they  themselvea  had  experienced  it :  nay, 
they  rejoice  more,  as  their  cure  would  not 
have  appeared  so  miraculous  as  hers.  Thev 
rejoice,  and  all  the  lovers  of  religion  will 
rejoice  with  us^  and  with  our  sister  Beatrix; 
(truly  Beatrix,  i.  e.  happy,  and  giving  happi- 
new  to  othen) ;  in  seeing  Jesus  gloried,  his 


real  presence  and  acttun  manifested  in  his 
adorable  sacrament  in  so  beneficial  a  mso' 
__r,  and  our  faith,  hope,  and  love  so  wtdl 
confirmed.  May  his  holy  name  be  for  ever 
praised  and  blessed. 

The  SisrcBB  or  thb  ViiTrjinaii 

OP  B.  V.  Hut. 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  Feb.  I3ib,  183S. 

AUtOation  <^the  Phi/iidan. 
As  much  of  the  above  as  came  under  my 
observation  is  correct;  and  1  discover,  now, 
.0  marks  of  disease  whatever,  unless  a 
ulse  more  frequent  than  should  occur  in 
lealtb  may  be  considered  so. 

(Signed}      Ben).  S.  Bohku,  M.  D. 
February  14lh,  1823. 


SECTION  XH. 


Tkb  following  letter  has  lain  by,  with 
other  interesting  matter,  for  some  time  back. 
We  do  not  hesilale  to  give  as  our  opinion 
that  Mr.  Chevigne's  cure  is  nuraculoQE. 
"iinothavingbeen  examined,  as  is  requited 

such  caBB9,  we  de  not  feel  warranted  to 

ve  a  stronger  expression  in  our  title. 

We  have  the  original  French  letter  and 
certificate,  of  which  the  subjoined  are  lians- 
latione,  Ian  of  the  office  in  the  hands  of  Mr, 
llalyj  who  will  show  them  to  any  persons 
desirmg  to  read  ihe  ariginals. 

We  admire  Ihe  good  sense  and  piety  of 
the  writer;  we  congratulate  him  upon  his 
cure,  and  unite  in  his  gratitude  to  our  good 
God,  and  feel  obliged  to  Mi.  Chevigne  and 
lo  Doctor  Choterd,  for  their  polite  and  edify- 
ing communication. 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Cubolie  Munlluj. 

Sib: — The  remark  you  made  in  one  of 
your  numbers,  concerning  my  miraculous 
cure,  and  your  surprise  at  having  heard  it 
only  ihreugh  the  medium  of  European  pa- 
pers, must  have  struck  your  readan  petfaaps 
still  more  than  the  silence  hitherto  main- 
tained on  a  fact  of  that  nature.  Conjointly 
with  the  desire  you  have  ezpiesaed  to  know 
the  particulars,  1  feel  I  should  be  wanting 
in  gratimde  to  [he  divine  metciea  1  have 
received,  if  I  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
doubts  which  may  have  arisen  from  your 
iuet  observation  on  the  silence  which  hat 
Deen  hitherto  observed. 

First — I  was  in  no  way  instrumental  to 
the  publication  of  thin  miracle  in  Europe: 
I  mentioned  it  and  its  circumstances  lo  • 
friend  81  Paris,  he  communicated  ii  lo  an 
editor,  who  thought  proper  to  puUish  iL 
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Secondlv — The  miracle  Troughl  on  me  is 
not  of  Gucn  a  nature  ibat  it  can  be  authen- 
tically proved,  because  the  circnniHtanceB 
rest  entirely  upon  my  own  testimony,  and 
lapse  of  time  was  neceseaty  to  eatabliMi  the 
certainty  of  a  perfect  cure,  yet  I  feel  now 
called  upon  1o  give  you  the  particulars.  I 
vrill  therefore  do  so,  that  every  permn  may 
attribute  it  either  to  natural,  or  miraculous 
oauses,  according  to  his  own  judgment  I 
have  mentioned  it  a«  miraculous,  becanse, 
independently  of  the  nature  of  the  fiicl,  1 
have  an  interior  conTiclion,  which  does  not 
permit  me  to  doubt  it 

In  1799,  I  was  attacked  bv  a  very  severe 
illnees,  which  was  followed  by  a  canine  ap- 
petite, that  continued  about  two  months, 
daring  which  period  I  was  compelled  to  eat 
abundantly,  and  that  sometimes  ten  times 
in  the  day.  Since  then  I  have  experienced 
the  same  hunger  after  every  fit  of  illness, 
however  trifling,  which  I  nave  endured. 
About  twelve  years  ago  I  was  attacked  by  it, 
without  any  cause  from  previous  illness,  but 
the  attack  was  accompanied  by  a  fever  and 
a  violent  throwing  up  of  blood,  which  re- 
qair«d  the  use  of  medicine  and  strict  regi- 
men, but  the  disease  increased,  aud  only 
cea£ed  when  I  was  permitted  to  take  abun- 
dant nourishment.  This  attack  lasted  several 
weeks,  after  which  I  recovered  my  usual 
slate  of  health,  which  continued  about  a 
year;  then,  I  was  again  almost  continually 
troubled  with  this  extraordinary  malady, 
which  appeared  to  resist  all  the  means  em- 
ployed to  assuage  the  great  burning  in  my 
Btomach;  which  was  such  that  fiit,  whicn 
seemed  to  procure  for  me  a  momentary  re- 
lief, produced  the  same  efiecl  as  oil  applied 
to  an  inflamed  wound.  About  eight  years 
ago,  the  physicians  having  in  vain  tried  all 


'8  and  milk,  whicn  in  this 
called  mush.  This  food  did  not  cure  the 
disease,  but  abated  its  violence  so  far,  that 
three  abundant  meals  a  day  were  suflijcient 
for  me,  yet  when  I  happened  to  restrain  my 
appetite  between  meais,  t  experienced  great 
eunering,  and  if  1  peraisled  in  not  gratilyine 
it,  I  felt  such  a  giddiness  that  when  1  walked 
I  was  like  a  drunken  person,  but  the  fits 
were  short  and  scarcely  perceptible  to  others. 
My  natural  habit  of  body  was  a  troublesome 
fubiesa ;  notwithstanding,  the  state  of  my  ap- 
petite obliged  me  to  eat  in  order  to  prevent 
the  bad  elects  of  that  corrosive  humour 
which  gnawed  the  coal  of  my  stomach, 
when  it  had  no  food  to  act  upon.  When 
the  want  of  eating  became  violent,  I  fell  a 
twitching,  accompanied  by  a  coagh,  which 
ceased  as  soon  aa  1  took  some  food,  and  the 


quently  occurred  but  in  small  quantities. 
Another  effect  of  this  disease  when  I  do- 
layed  taking  food,  was  to  contract  mv  sto- 
mach so  much  as  so  cause  a  dilhculty  of 
breathing,  so  that  1  used  to  say  that  it  was 
as  impossible  for  me  to  fast,  as  to  eiist 
without  breathing. 

This  is  the  state  I  was  in  at  the  epoch  of 
my  curej  my  body  labouring  under  great 
and  continu^  sufferings,  and  my  soul  in  the 
greatest  affliction,  sending  forUi  continual 
sighs  to  Him  who  alone  could  deliver  me 
&om  BO  painful  a  slate.    He  who  possesses 


particularly,  is  the  only 
who  knows  the  full  extent  of  my  suf- 


ferings, for  notwithstanding  that  fulness  of 
habit  which  naturally  keeps  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  indolence,  I  enjoyed  my  intellectual 
faculties  perfectly,  and  was  not  prevented 
performing  my  religions  and  other  duties. 

My  care  was  not  wrought  like  that  of 
Mrs.  Maltingly's  and  Sister  Beatrix  Myers', 
who  were  cured  at  the  lime  of  receiving 
the  sacrament;  for  it  seems  that  by  these 
two  miracles  God  designed  to  prove  Kis  real 
presence  under  the  appearance  of  the  con- 
secrated host,  hut  my  cure  was  not  mani- 
fested to  me  in  so  pointed  a  manner,  and 
indubitably,  from  the  nature  of  the  distam-  > 
per,  il  comd  not  have  been. 

I  was  cured  only  at  the  third  novenathat 
1  made ;  the  two  preceding,  in  February  and 
March,  were  unsuccesafuF;  the  third,  began 
on  the  first  of  April:  being  on  the  morning 
of  the  ninth^  at  prayers  in  the  church,  my 
mind  occupied  devoudy  without  thinking  of 
niy  disease,  I  felt  all  at  once  such  a  dilation 
of^my  stomach,  as  caused  me  to  say  to  my- 
self, if  it  were  the  day  of  miracles,  I  should 
think  I  were  cured;  then  added  1,  the  I^rd 
needs  no  preparation  for  his  miracles.  Yet 
I  paid  but  little  attention  to  what  took  place. 
Nevertheless,  I  attempted  to  eat  less  at 
breakfast  and  at  dinner,  but  about  fonr 
o'clock  in  the  evening  I  fell  the  same  ^ddi- 
ness  as  before  mentioned:  though  with  in- 
tervals it  lasted  two  hoars.  Yet  I  tried 
again  in  the  evening  to  eat  less  than  usual, 
but,  on  the  next  morning,  I  felt  the  bad 
effects  of  the  abstinence.  The  next  mom- 
iitg.  having  arisen  at  two  o'clock,  to  assist 
at  tne  Mass  which  was  to  be  said  at  three, 
to  correspond  with  the  time  and  the  inten- 
tion of  that  of  the  Prince  Hohenlohe's,  who 
hod  promised  to  offer  the  bolv  sacrifice  at 
that  hour,  I  experienced  a  Tiolent  disorder 
of  my  stomach,  which  was  one  of  the  worst 
symptoms  of  my  disease,  but  it  was  of  short 
iniratitm:  my  hopes  of  a  core  were  very 
feeble,  and  I  approached  the  oommuoion 
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less  vilh  a  view  of  my  omi  cure  ihao  id 
the  expectetion  of  that  of  some  oihet  per- 
sons for  whom  the  noveoa  was  also  made, 
and  whose  diseasoB  beingofamoie  striking 
nature,  the  cute  would  be  the  mors  sur- 
prising. But  the  Lord  has  hla  deaifns  which 
are  to  us  impenetrable.  I  felt  no  mvourable 
impression  at  the  commuaioit,  and  afier  my 
OEual  prayers  I  retired  to  my  room  to  repose 
myself.  1  afterwards  prepared  to  retom  to 
church  to  hear  another  mass  to  which  I  had 
engaged  myself  as  an  atonemeut  for  mv 
itTBgularity  ui  not  obserring  the  fasts  j  it  all 
at  once  occnired  to  me  that  I  could  fast.  I 
banished  the  thoueht  as  not  having  found 
any  perceptible  change  in  myself  upon 
which  it  might  rest  During  the  mass,  the 
same  idea  obtruded  ilsetl  again  several 
times,  when  I  believed  that  I  could  cany  it 
into  effect ;  therefore,  instead  of  going  to  the 
breakfast  room  I  retired  to  my  own,  and 
felt  no  pressing  desire  to  eat 

Quietly  occupied  with  subjects  relating  to 
my  professioD,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  felt  my 
stomach  possessing  a  merely  natural  heat, 
and  altogether  so  healthy  that  I  no  longer 
doobted  my  cure  was  real.  I  took  no  nour- 
ishment, not  even  any  liquid,  till  one  o'clock 
at  dinner  time,  when  I  partook  of  the  com- 
mon fare,  fish  and  vegetables,  which  had 
hitherto  greatly  disagreed  with  me;  I  was 
not  in  the  least  incommoded  by  them,  but 
continued  to  feel  remarkably  well.  In  the 
evening,  I  took  only  warm  water  and  sugar, 
with  a  morsel  of  oread,  which  had  been 
my  usual  collation  before  being  attacked  by 
the  disease.  The  tenth  of  April  last  year, 
fell  on  the  Saturday  preceding  Palm  Sunday. 
I  bsted  easily  through  all  passion  week  the 
same  as  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  antil 
Maundy  Thursday,  but  from  that  day  until 
E^ter  Sunday,   |   experienced  occasional 


twitchings  in  my  sides,  but  nnaccomranied 
by  any  bad  symptoms  as  fbimeriy.  During 
the  whole  year  I  have  observed  all  the  hSs 
ordered  by  the  churchy  including  the  whole 
of  Lent  without  experiencing  any  particulat 
pain,  though  I  felt  hunger  strongly.  It  is 
true  I  ate  mora  than  the  usual  collation. 
Coflee  having  always  disagreod  with  me,  I 
substituted  for  the  warm  water  and  sugar  I 
used  to  take  milk,  in  which  I  dilated  a  amaQ 
quantity  of  butter. 

This  is,  sir,  a  very  Iode  letter:  I  leave  it 
to  youi  wisdom  and  EnowTedge  to  make  such 
use  of  the  whole  or  part  of  it  ae  you  may 
deem  will  moot  conduce  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  God  j  besides  I  request  those  per- 
sons that  are  informed  of  my  cure,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  miraculous,  Ukely  jiun  their 
tlunksgivingi  with  mine;  this  I  have  more 
partictusrly  done  to-day,  being  the  anoi- 
versarr  of  my  cure. 

With  great  respect  I  remain, 

Your  humble  servant, 

L.  Chbviohb, 
ProfuaoT  of  Hithainatica  at  ihe  Cnllege  of  St 

Msry'i,  where  hs  hag  resided  33  years. 

BKlIimara,  lOih  April,  1S25. 


Mr.  Chevigne  having  commnaicated  his 
letter  to  me,  I  think  I  am  in  duty  bound  lo 
add,  that  having  been  his  physician,  I  fitkd 
nothing  in  his  recital  but  what  is  strictly 
true ;  yet  I  must  also  add,  thai  the  author, 
through  too  great  a  modesty,  fearing  to  say 
too  much,  has  not  said  enough.  I  declare 
Mr.  Chevigne  is  now  perfectly  well,  and 
can  eat  all  sorts  of  food  without  any  incon- 
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O'COKNEIX. 

[The  ensuing  serres  of  letters  nss  addrened  to  Mr.  O'CennsIl  by  Bishop  England,  wbo  <■ 
on  terms  arinlimtls  fnendshlp  with  ihe  iiluslrious  Irish  stsleemsn,  to  exposlulale  wiih  him  on  1 
yielding  bie  luppon  to  ceriain  meisnres  proposed  in  connexion  wlib  ihe  Act  of  Catholic  Eniui 
palion  1  one  of  which  wis  the  diBfranctiiseniant  of  iha  forty  shillitie  freeholilers  of  Irebnd: 
other,  the  pensioning  of  ibe  Calholio  priesthood  b~  "'""  


iha'u.'ar  (^uhoiio  Miscellsny,  ~Nos"&^i3  of  Vol. 

LETTER  I. 

To  Daoial  O'Connell,  Esq. 

Cbarlesion,  8.  C,  July  8ih,  1829. 

Ut  Dku  Fuxhd:— I  have  waited  until 


B  letters  were  publisbed  ii 


v.,  for  1B89.] ' 

the  account  of  the  failure  of  ^onr  hopes 
reached  me.  Having  now  ascertskiaed  mat 
the  British  Honse  of  Lords  has  rejected  the 
Rmancipatioa  Bill,  I  address  myself  lo 
To  you  who  know  so  w«D  my  cr — '■ 
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aod  Mntiineiita,  upon  the  great,  question  of 

Sonr  rights,  it  will  be  subject  of  litlle  won- 
er  to  leGun,  Ibitt  t  hare  been  more  zralified 
at  the  fsiliire  of  this  bill,  than  I  wo^d  have 
been  at  its  success.  1  believe  yon  difTei 
with  me  in  th«  conclasian,  althoiigh  I  have 
no  doubt  we  agree  in  principle.  My  object 
in  thus  publicly  addressing  you,  is  to  show 
to  those  who  may  read  what  I  publish,  in 
what  we  difier,  and  where  T  conceive  you 
have  gpeatly  mistaken,  or  where  I  am  very 
much  in  error.  As  regnrda  me,  placed 
where  I  now  am,  my  viewsj  my  opinions, 
and  my  acts  rogaraing  my  native  coantiy  are 
matter  of  no  moment,  yet  still  I  will  not 
yield  to  you  in  love  of  Ireland.  Not  so  with 
f  on ;  every  thought,  opinion,  or  act  of  yours, 
IE  important,  has  great  influence,  and  in  a 
certain  crisis,  might  determine  the  fe.te  of 
Erin.  When  I  address  you  then,  I  have 
view  to  rouse  you,  by  oar  former  ties  a 
still  enbsisline  friendship,  to  examine  ca] 
fully  which  of  us  is  wrong;  when  1  call  upon 
you  thas  publicly  it  is  to  induce  some  oi  oni 
fonner  fellow-iabourers,  from  whose  me- 
mory my  name  is  perhaps  not  yet  oblilS' 
rated,  to  guard  their  judgments  against  the 
influence  of  your  name,  which  ihey  would 
be  ungrateful  if  they  did  not  revere.  But 
though  you  are  my  friend  and  iheir  bene- 
factor, your  judgment  is  not  infallible.  And 
I  trust  I  am  able  to  say  with  justice  of  mj^- 
self,  amittu  Plato,  amiaii  Soeralet,  std  magis 
omica  Veritas.  A  further  object  which  I  pro- 
pose lo  attain  by  publishing  at  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic^  is,  that  as  the  question  of  Irish 
wrongs  begins  deeply  lo  iutereat  the  people 
of 'Ainerica,  they  may  be  able  to  leam  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  and  not  be  misled 
by  the  garbled  extTEUJts  which  many  of  our 
editors  make  from  the  diahonest  publica- 
tions of  the  British  press.  You  can  nave  no 
idea  of  the  very  imperfect  notions  which 
men,  otherwise  extremely  well  informed, 
have  of  the  religious  and  political  state  of 
Ireland. 

Yonr  are  frilly  aware  that  I  have  had  eqnal 
cmpiottimitiee  with  most  others  of  knowing 
aU  ihe  bearings  of  the  Catholic  question: 
ibat  I  had  better  opportunities  than  many 
others  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  freeholders. 
I  know  their  misfortunes,  their  temptations, 
and  their  conduct.  Few  could  know  as 
well  ae  I  did  what  sort  of  men  were  iho 
Catholic  clergy,  and  you  and  I  have  not  un- 
^^nendy  eonveised  upon  the  subject  of 
their  being  paid  salaries  by  the  crown.  The 
fev  years  which  have  passed  away  since  I 
sat  with  you  at  the  same  board,  took  part 
in  the  same  debates,  and  ainee  we  both 
made  habitually  those  topics  the  subject  of 
oar  anxious  thought  and  confidential  com- 


L  not  have  made  so  great 
an  alteration  in  their  circumstances  as  to 
have  rendered  me  unfit  to  question  you  a 
little  regarding  their  present  stale,  and  your 

late  conduct. 

There  are  three  topics  of  matter.  I.'  The 
relief  of  the  Catholics.  2.  The  modifica- 
tion of  the  elective  franchise.  3.  The  pay- 
of  the  cleigy.  There  are  four  descrip- 
of  persona  to  be  contemplated.  1. 
The  Cadiolicfl  of  the  British  Empire;  per- 
haps we  had  as  well  confine  our  view  to 
those  alone  of  Ireland.  2.  The  Iiiah  nation, 
or  rather  the  Irish  province  of  the  British 
Empire;  ftwniw  TVom.  3.  The  government 
of  Great  Britain.  4.  The  people  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation. 


deed  it  would  be  strange  if  you  were  not, 
it  would  be  strange  if  I  was  not,  it  would  be 
strange  if  every  Catholic  was  not,  if  every 
lover  of  Ireland  was  not,  if  every  lover  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  were  not,  if  every 
just  man  were  not.  You  sought  it  now  upon 
that  principle  which  always  Ted  you  lo  seek 
it,  and  were  1  to  make  an  unneceBsary  and 
profane  oath  as  did  that  ill-adviaed  and  infa- 
tuated Duke  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Osna- 
burgh.  I  could  npon  the  most  solemn  and 
sacred  pledge  aver  that  I  have  never  known 
any  Roman  Catholic  seek  it  upon  ahy  other 
pnnciple.  The  principle  is  thai  of  die  great, 
good,  venerable,  liberal,  and  charitable  Pro- 
testant Bishop  of  Norwich,  A  principle 
which,  as  you  have  frequently  expressed. 
yourself,  would  gire  emancipation  to  the 
Catholic  in  Great  Britain,  (let  me  add  in 
North  Carolina  and  New  Jersey,)  to  the  Pro- 
testant in  Spain,  and  to  the  Christian  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  principle  that  although 
God  will  in  another  atate  of  existence  pun- 
iix  the  criminal  unbeliever,  he  baa  given  to 
o  man,  to  no  body  of  men,  power  to  punish 
im  in  this  present  state  of  existence  for 
lere  disbelief  of  doctrine.  But  that  be  has 
ih  conscience  free  as  regards  society, 
though  bound  aa  regarda  himself  This  is 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  not  the 
principle  of  irreligious  licentiousness.  Per- 
secution has  frequently  made  hypocrites.  I 
doubt  whether  it  ever  made  a  convert.  Hy- 
pocrisy is  a  crime  of  die  highest  order,  and 
though  instances  might  be  adduced  where 
persecution '  made  converts,  the  means 
should  be  lawful  before  they  could  be  ap- 
plied to  produce  the  effect. 

The  relief  bill  brought  in  by  Sir  Francis 
Bordett,  which  was  passed  t^  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  lost  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  was  a  bill  which  would,  if 
earned,  indeed  have  emancipated  the  Irish 
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CathoIicB,  brought  great  blesMngs  of  tran 

quiUity,  contentment,  industry,  and  happi 
neas  to  Ireland;  perhapa  il  might  not  have 
answered  the  ^urpoaee  of  the  Briiisb  go- 
Ternment,  but  il  would  undoubledty  have 
Etrengthened  and  comforted  the  British  ni 
tion.  Was  this  the  only  measure  conten 
plated,  every  good  man  would  have  desired 
Its  success  and  would  have  regretted 
failure.  Bol  to  confioe  oar  views  to  1 
bUl  would  be  looking  at  ihe  question  very 
imperfectly ;  it  was  but  the  first  of  three 
terms  of  a  compound  sura ;  at  first  vie' 
to  the  casual  observer,  the  parts  appeared 
separable,  but  upon  closer  inspection  the 
delusion  was  apparent  and  the  crotchets  of 
the  Btalesman  hound  them  inseparately  to- 
gether. We  must  not  then  view  the  bene- 
fits of  the  one  without  eiamining  the  evils 
of  the  others;  the  deduction  to  be  made  by 
the  second  quantity,  which  was  negative, 
might  be  grealei  than  Ihe  ptositive  amount 
of  benefit  conferred  by  the  firat,  and  although 
the  third  leno  was  positive  too,  when 
amined  it  might  be  found  to  result  in 
bestowing  of  positive  evil.  One  of 
American  sages  relates  of  himself,  that 
when  a  boy,  being  very  anxious  to  procure 
a  whistle,  he  thoughtlessly  gave  to  an  urchin 
who  obserred  his  aniiely,  cousiderably 
more  than  its  value.  Younc  Franklin  was 
amused  .for  a  time  with  the  sounds,  but 
when  the  charms  of  novelty  had  vanished 
and  he  had  made  some  inquiries,  he  disco- 
vered that  be  had  given  a  great  deal  too 
much  for  his  whistle.  Believe  me,  my 
thend,  Mr.  Canning  observed  your  anxiety, 
and  he  knows  very  well  how  to  sell  a 

rnie  newspapers  stated  that  you  were  £a- 
rourable  to  the  bill  for  disfranchising  the 
forty  shilling  freeholders  in  the  counties, 
and  making  the  lowest  qualification  in 
those  counties,  ten  pounds  yeady  freehold 
interest.  What'a  crowd  of  times  and  places, 
and  persons  and  conversations,  and  speeches 
and  consultations,  rushed  opon  my  mindl 
I  knew  what  the  British  press  was.  I  know 
<Hie  of  its  principles  was  to  vilify,  to  tra- 
duce, lo  calumniate,  and  to  misrepresent 
you,  and  every  one  who  stood  on  the  same 
side  that  you  did,  and  to  bepraise,  magnify, 
and  extol  all  our  opponents  from  our  posi- 
tiTB  enemies,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Dub- 
lin aldermen.  Lord  Bandon's  little  corpora- 
tion, and  the  'prentice  boys  of  Denr,  up  to 
our  superlative  enemies.  Mr.  Canning,  and 
him  whom  it  would  delight  to  have  maces 
laid  before  him  upon  the  Irish  velvet  cush- 
ion.   Believe  me,  my  friend,  I  felt  con- 


vinced that  this 


press, 


ariy,ifn, 


getber  the  eame,  as  il  was  five  years  ago, 


bad  misrepresented  yon,  and  T  almost  feh 
natranled  from  my  recollections,  to  assnia 
the  editors  here,  that  there  must  have  been 


last  they  arrived.  1  found  a  letter 
of  yours,  complaining  that  you  had  been 
misrepresented.  I  began  lo  feel  satisfied, 
I  took  up  another  paper  and  1  found  what 
I  sought,  our  friend,  John  Lawless'  letter, 
complaining,  as  I  would  have  done,  had  I 
believed  as  he  stated.  I  looked  for  your 
examination,  1  read  your  well  known  prin- 
ciples in  your  answers,  that  you  preferred 
universal  sufirage.  1  nave  seen  il  in  fuU 
operation;  like  every  other  system  it  has  its 
evils — but  it  is  far  better  than  I  thought  it 
was  when  I  was  in  Ireland,  llie  advao- 
tages  are  greater  than  we  used  to  rale  (hem, 
and  (he  evils  fewer  and  lesser  than  we  used 
to  admit  into  our  calculelion.  I  was  pleased 
when  1  found  you  speak  your  former  senti- 
ments. Yet  I  found  Lawtess  pertinacioud; 
fastening  upon  you,  and  you  endeavouring 
lo  shake  him  off  and  to  keep  Ihe  people  tpiid. 
Yes  t  ta  kup  the  pe^lt  quitt.  I  recollected 
Ihe  Divan.  You  caimot  forget  the  Dmm. 
You  know  the  prudent  portion  of  the  nam- 
isl  leaders  induced  you  to  join  wiih  (hem 
in  close  meetings,  lo  do  (he  people's  basi- 
ness  without  the  people's  consent,  even  in 
a  manner  which  the  people  did  not  like, 
against  the  people's  will.  But  we  soon 
brought  you  back  to  the  agitators;  yoo 
were  loo  honest  to  remain  with,  the  namral 
leaders.  I  must  inform  my  American 
readers,  that  the  natutal  leaoers  were  » 
Dumber  of  Catholic  genUemen,  whose  {la- 
thers had  been  more  lortunate  than  some  ot 
their  fellow  Catholics,  in  keeping  a  portion 
of  their  property,  preserving  their  titles  of 
nobility,  or  acquinng  propeity,  reooveriiig 
nobility,.or  attaining  to  baronetage,  whilst 
their  less  fortunate  fellow-sufiereie  endured 
the  loss  of  everything,  except  their  reiigicai 
and  their  honour,  and  perhaps  their  recol- 
ieclions.  The  sons  and  survivore  of  the 
)  foitunate,  though  infinitely  less  nume- 
luuo  portion,  formed  a  sort  of  Catholic  aris- 
tocraoy,  and  not  content  with  being  alwajra 
complimented  by  the  people  with  the  fint 
place  in  their  afiections  and  esteem,  and 
prefeired  to  the  men  of  sound  senae  and 
strong  nerve,  whom  the  people  made  their 
associates,  the  natural  leaden  affected  great 
prudence  and  moderation,  and  in  propottian 
as  they  were  permitted  to  visit  the  clerks  of 
the  lord  lieutenant's  secielaiy,  (hejr  wbm 
observed  lo  dislike  the  a^taiors,  as  iher 
called  their  associates.  They  at  length 
withdrew  from  the  agitators;  the  govwn- 
ment  preases  praised  the  natural  leadets; 
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their  EupeTUti*e  enemies,  that  Je,  the  (ot 
duonf  friends  of  the  Catholics,  shook  hoods 
with  the  natural  leaders,  Etnd  were  shocked 
at  the  rudeness  of  the  agiiatore.  A  few 
cloee  meeliugs  of  the  seceders  took  place ; 
though  you,  my  friend,  were  the  prince  of 
agitators,  you  were  induced  to  attend.  Yonr 
motives  were  good.  The  people  were  as- 
tonished to  see  you  at  those  close  meeting 
which  they  called  tht  Divan.  Indeed,  if 
my  recollection  eerres  me  ri^ht,  yon  (old 
mo  you  scarcaly  were  conscious  of  your 
peraonal  identity  at  those  meetings.  But 
you  discovered  that  their  principle  and 
ours  were  essentially  at  variance.  We 
bolb  Eonght  emancipalioa;  this  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  agitator,  this  was  the  object 
of  the  nahiial  levder.  But  we  disagreed 
in  this;  the  agitator  would  give  nothing  but 
gratitude  and  loyalty  lo  the  gOTemment 
which  would  do  him  justice;  the  natural 
leader  would  give  something  else:  the  one 
be^ed  fot  his  right  as  a  boon,  and  would 
be  grateful  for  what  would  be  accorded. 
He  said,  "ail  is  due,  but  I  »hall  be  grateful 
for  anything  which  you  bestow;  you  ^all 
have  my  fidelity  and  my  thanks^- 1  have  no 
more  togivB."  The  other  asked  m  the  same 
way,  but  added,  "  besides  fidelity  and  graii- 
tiid«,  I  am  ready  to  go  as  far  as  I  can,  in 
taking  something  from  popular  rights,  and 
adding  this  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown." 
You  could  not  betray  your  country,  you 
would  not  do  this.  One  or  two  of  our  httle 
poets  sung;  you  recognised  the  notes;  your 
soul  became  enamoured  with  the  melody: 
yon  fluttered  round  your  cage;  you  found 
an  aperture,  and  we  soon  heard  you  war- 
bling your  harmonious  efiiisions  full  of  life 
and  joy.  and  the  pride  of  liberty  in  our  own 
gteen  bower. — These  days,  my  friends, 
were  days  of  trial,  but  they  were  days  of 
pleasure  too.  My  eye  fills,  my  heart  grows 
soft,  and  I  lancy  myself  thousands  of  miles 
hence,  when  memory  biiogs  me  back 
amongst  you.  I  recollect  the  cold  urudery 
of  the  heartless  Judge  Downes,  wnen  he 
committed  murder  upon  Irish-Engliah,  and 
solemnly  told  a  jury,  upon  hia  oath,  that 

frelence  and  purpose  were  synonymous  in 
reland,  and  a  Dublin  jury  swore  that  his 
lordship's  inconsistencies  were  good  gram* 
mar;  though  you  know  the  jury  was  a 
neleciion  of  your  beggaiiy  DubCn  corpora- 
ticH),  who  would  notnave  committed  ereo 
a  venial  sin,  in  the  breach  of  every  rule  of 
Louth's  grammar,  because  nmio  UnOvr  ad 
Mi^wnMe.  I  recollect  Lord  Manner's  solemn 
viaage.  •  •  •  •  Even  Mr.  Saurin  glides  be- 
fore my  eye  in  the  domination  of  ascend- 
ency, in  the  semblance  of  evangelical  meek> 
nesa;  bnl  his  distendad  bag  yawn*  like  the 


insatiable  giave,  and  desires  to  brin^  down 
all  that  dared  to  aspire  to  freedom,  uito  the 
same  prison-house  with  the  beggar  and  the 
vagrant,  and  the  thief  and  the  felon,  lo 
prove  that  all  men  are  equal:  and  that  the 
law  is  just  which  says,  that  be  who  will  not 
swear  what  he  does  not  believe,  shall  be 
persecuted,  whilst  the  perjurer  shall  be  his 
jud^.  Yes,  in  all  this  there  it<  a  comfort 
which  no  one  can  describe ;  but  which  Aa 
victim  of  such  men  feels.  You,  and  1,  and 
OUT  aAsociatee,  have  felt  it,  when  in  the  dis- 
quisition of  our  wrongs  we  measured  how 
far  principle  extended,  and  drew  our  line 
beyond  which  no  one  was  to  go,  within 
which  no  stranger  was  to  be  adrained. 
Each  of  us  was  prepared  for  his  dungeon. 
because  no  one  of  us  knew  who  would  be 
its  first  tenant.  And  the  triumvirate  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  together  with  Mr. 
Peel,  charitaUy  intended  it's  benefit  for  xm 
all.  When,  in  such  a  time  as  this,  Daniel 
O'Connell  was  teaching  ma  the  nature  of 
feudal  tenure,  the  origin  of  freehold,  the 
mode  in  which  it  might  be  acquired,  se- 
cured, and  extended.  When  our  vessel  was 
ju?t  settling  down  upon  the  quiescent  sea, 
the  Btonn  having  wasted  its  fiiry,  the  waves 
having  nearly  subsided-  when  our  flags  and 
sails  and  smaller  cordage  had  been  torn 
from  our  masts,  and  those  masts  themselves 
had  been  kept  in  their  place,  only  by  the 
newly  acquired  bracings  of  the  elective 
franchise,  what  would  Daniel  O'Connell 
have  said  to  the  man  who  would  requBsi  of 
him  an  axe,  that  he  might  out  away  some 
of  those  shrouds  and  stays,  which  had  with- 
stood the  fury  of  the  tempest,  in  which  out 
royals,   and   topgallants  had    been   blown 

You  told  the  committee  that  you  preferrod 
universal  suffrage.  Gianled;  but  when  you 
found  your  superlative  enemies  about  to 
give  Catholic  emancipation,  and  to  diminish 
popular  rights,  and  when  the  vigilant  I..aw> 
less  called  upon  the  people  lo  protect  their 
rights,  you  told  the  people  to  lie  quiet  I 
repeal,  this  reminds  me  of  the  Divan.  1 
cannot  reconcile  it  with  your  duly,  with 
your  character.  I  must  put  it  more  plainly 
to  yun,  but  still  be  aasnred  of  the  affeotion 
of  your  friend. 

T  JoBH,  SiAop  <^  Charlatm. 


LETTER  II. 
To  Daniel  O'Connell,  E»). 
Cbarlestan,  8.  C,  July  I5lh,  1839. 
Ht  Dbaii  Fuxiid; — I  assume  that  yon 
knew  the  bill  lo  disfranchise  the  forty  shil- 
ling freehotden  in  coanliM  would  be  brought 
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into  the  Briluh  legistatnra  if  the  emancipa- 
tion bill  were  iatroduced;  and  that  if  the 
latter  wao  eaatned,  so  would  Ihe  former.  I 
assume  that  you  were  not  only  silent  your- 
self, bat  that  wHen  our  fiiend  Lawleae  call- 
ed upon  the  people  to  resiai  ihia  bill,  yon 
told  tne  people  to  be  quiet.  I  assume,  there- 
fore, that  you  considered  Catholic  emanei- 
patiOD  to  be  of  Qiore  value  than  the  posses- 
uoD  of  the  elective  franchise  in  the  coun- 
ties by  forty  shilling  freeholders,  even  as 
they  are  now  constituted.  In  thns  stating 
the  case  I  give  you  all  the  advantage,  be- 
cause I  candidly  believe  you  did  say  thai 
the  forty  shilling  franchise  as  now  held  in 
the  counties,  was  an  evil;  and  that  if  no 
emancipation  were  to  be  granted,  it  woidd 
be  right  to  change  the  qualification.  I  dif- 
fer with  you  upon  two  points.  First,  I  be- 
lieve the  loss  of  the  franchiM  would  be  a 
greater  evil  than  would  be  compensated  for 
by  any  species  of  emancipation,  even  sim- 
ple repeal,  which  would  do  the  most  per- 
fect. Secondly,  I  do  look  upon  the  poases- 
sion  of  the  forty  shilling  franchtae  in  coun- 
ties, as  now  it  exists,  to  be  a  greater  good 
tluiii  the  modiiicaUon  to  ten  pound  qnalifi- 

liie  solution  of  the  first  difficulty  will 
piincipidly  depend  upon  Ae  decision  re- 
garding Ae  second  question.  We  will 
Uierefore  take  that  question  first.  You 
know  better  dian  I  can  express,  the  vast 
difference  between  theory  and  practice. 
OriginaJly  the  dislincli""    ■"  '3'"«"Rn":n 


n  Great  Britain, 


hold  estate,  had  m  it  somethmff 
gible  to  even  a  plain  mind.  The  copy- 
holder was  a  villam;  the  cnltivotor  of  the 
soil  who,  during  a  cert^n  number  of  years. 
paid  his  rent  for  the  leave  to  cultivate  and 


Charta.  The  first  wbp  but  another  modi- 
fication of  what  I  see  here  eve^  day 
amongst  oui  coloured  population.  But  the 
man  who  held  the  benefice,  during  life,  and 
by  service  becoming  a  freeman,  was  the 
freeholder.  During  nia  life  he  held  and 
used  his  benefice. 

Long  since,  however,  scutage  was  sub- 
stituted for  free  service, — and  as  this  scu- 
tage was  a  payment  in  money  or  its  equi- 
valent, the  distinction  between  the  mode  of 
payment  for  the  lands  held  by  the  freehold- 
er, the  copyholder,  and  the  holder  of  Teal 
chattel,  haa  vanished;  thus,  the  premises 
are  destroyed,  and  Great  Britain,  by  one  of 
her  legal  fictions,  lays  the  foundation  of  her 
declive  franchise  upon  an  illusion,  an  ab- 
sttrdity,  viz.,  a  supposition  against  fact  I 
now  Mk.you  in  sober  sadness,  when  the 


law  is  founded  in  snch  fiction,  can  yon  re- 
concile the  consequences  of  this  fiction  to 
reastmable  fact !  You  must  expect  practi- 
cat  folly  to  be  the  consequences  of  such 
fiction.  Hence,  you  must  not  look  fiw  any- 
thing reasonable  in  the  British  mode  of 
voting.  The  distribulion  of  the  right  to  vote 
is  capricious,  the  result  of  fiction,  absurdity, 
and  mjustice. 

Yon  will  be  able  to  jodgs  how  1  recoi- 
led your  lessons,  when  yov  shall  have 
read  my  explanation  of  Irish  freeholds  fat 
my  American  friends*  and  laying  aside  the 
legal  technicality,  ioform  them  of  what  is 
actually  the  state  of  things, — so  tlut  by 
their  knowing  eiacdy  what  an  Irish  free- 
holder is,  they  may  be  able  lo  determine 
whether  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty 
shilling  freeholder  woidd  be  an  evil  or  ■ 
benetil;  to  whom  it  would  be  useful,  to 
whom  it  would  be  injurious. 

In  Ireland,  formeiiy,  lands  were  held  br 
tanutry.  The  tanist,  or  chief  of  a  dan, 
held  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  clan.  He 
distributed  offices,  and  gave  to  the  officers 
certain  portions  of  the  common  stock. 
When  the  English,  partly  by  band,  and 
partly  by  force,  got  possession  of  the  land, 
they  abolished  the  customs  of  tanisiry,  and 
held  the  land  from  the  kings  of  England, 
according  to  the  Norman  fashion.  This 
Norman  raahion,  which  was  the  feudal  cus- 
tom of  Normandy,  was  introdnced  into 
England  by  William  the  Con^eror,  in 
1060.  We  have,  then,  to  see  its  natui«. 
All  the  land  was  vested  in  the  king-.  He 
gave  it  in  parcels  to  his  dukes,  marqniaef, 
earls,  visconnts.  and  barons,  upon  the  con- 
dition thai  each  of  those  would  do  bitn  s 
service  becoming  a  man  of  his  oooditioD, — 
and  so  long  as  he  or  any  of  his  heirs  male 
could  be  found  who  would  do  his  duty,  the 
freehold  was  to  vest  in  such  mates  descen- 
dant: but  should  there  be  no  male  descen- 
dant of  the  original  grantee  capable  of  doing 
duty,  the  land  was  to  revert  to  the  kin^. — 
that  is,  was  to  be  escheated  or  to  go  into 
his  fiAC  or  treasury,  until  the  king  should 
give  it  to  another  wno  would  do  that  doty. 
The  duty  was  sDoh  as  became  a  man,  and 
this  was  the  reason  that  the  descent  was 
confined  to  the  males. 

Upon  the  abolishment  of  tanistry  in  Iro- 
land,  this  feudal  title  was  establishod.  Tlie 
possessions  were  genetally  laige,  and  the 
service  light;  and  the  person  holdii^  thus 
was  said  to  hold  of  the  crown,  or  as  in  fee. 
Thus,  holding  as  in  fee  was  very  difermt 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  allodial  tenure;  be- 
cause the  Saxon,  who  held  by  allodial  te- 
nure, was  the  true  owner  of  the  soil,— {rat 
the  Anglo-Norman,  who  held  as  in  fee,  was 
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in  fitet  a  tenant  of  the  ciown,  and  the  king 
was  the  real  owner  of  the  land.  These 
dakes  or  ludehs,  marquises  or  ffardena — 
that  ia,  raordian*— of  the  niaroheB,  or  fron- 
tier lands,  earls,  viscounts  or  lieutenants  of 
die  king's  companions  (vim  eomitti),  and 
barons  or  lesser  lords,  were  called  poru  or 
equal — that  is,  peers.  In  their  own  right 
ll»y  sat  toEBtherwith  the  king  in  his  court; 
ihejr  were  nisconncii.  But  the  services  re- 
quired from  some  of  them  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  demand  the  united  exertions 
of  many  men ;  and  those,  men  of  free  con- 
dition. Oae  of  the  piincipsd  services  was 
that  of  war;  and  many  of  the  wairiois  re- 
quired  were  to  be  horsemen,  *V'*^i  knights, 
with  'armigtri  or  esquires.  To  insure  the 
attendance  of  such  psrsons  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  duty  to  the  king,  the  peer  di- 
vided his  estate  into  parcels,  one  portion  he 
kepi  for  his  own  domain ;  he  then  had  se- 
veral parcels,  each  a  knight's  fee,  or  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  a  knight  and  his 
proper  number  of  esquires;  their  service 
dnnng  life,  was  the  payment  for  their  land. 
Hence,  they  held  by  free  service,  the  land 
was  called  a  benefice,  they  were  called 
freeholders.  But  if  the  peer  wished  to  have 
hie  domain  cultivated,  in  order  to  furnish 
necessaries  for  his  castle,  viltam,  villains, 
who  never  went  to  war,  but  who,  dwelling 
in  villages,  cultivated  ground,  were  em- 
ployed to  do  this.  The  peer,  not  caring  to 
be  troubled  with  looking  after  them,  fuced 
with  each  what  yeariy  conlribuliou  was  ex- 
pected from  him ;  the  villain  paid  this,  and 
all  that  he  gained  over  this  was  his  own. 
Sometimes  a  bargain  was  made  with  the 
villain  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  his  lease  having 
been  rtm  ouij  he  had  no  claim  to  a  re- 
newal; sometmieE  the  sum  was  fixed,  and 
to  continue  so,  each  party  being  bound  for 
a  certain  number  of  years, — but  a  copy  of 
the  forms  to  be  gone  utrough  for  a  renewal 
was  exhibited  in  the  office  of  the  seneschal 
or  steward  of  the  peer;  and  the  tenant  con- 
forming to  the  directions  of  that  copy,  was 
entitlea  to  a  renewal ;  this  was  the  copy- 
holder of  England.  The  difference  between 
the  mere  viUoin  and  the  copyholder  cou- 
eialed  in  this,  that  when  the  villain's  term 
edited,  he  had  no  right  of  prior  claim;  but 
the  c(n)yholder  had  a  right  of  preference  to 
any  outer,  if  he  conformed  to  the  customs 
according  to  the  copy:  each  peer  made 
what  cnsloras  be  pleased,  and  thus  the  co- 
pies were  always  different  upon  difierent 
eMatee,  sometimes  different  upon  several 
pateels  of  the  same  estate. 

The  customs  were  said  to  be  the  will  of 
tha  iMd ;  and  the  lord's  will  was  couMioed 
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to  be,  whether  he. would  or  not,  in  confb> 
mity  to  the  copy  in  the  office  of  his  sene- 
schal, a  dnphcale  of  which  the  tenant  held. 
But  this  could  not  come  down  later  than 
the  first  of  Richard  I.,  which  was  Exed  by 
common  usage  as  the  period  previous  to 
which  the  barrigy  right  of  the  copyholder 
stands  good.  Subsequently  to  this,  no  copy- 
holder could  establish  a  new  claim.  Thus, 
in  Ireland,  especially  outside  the  pale,  there 
oonld  be  no  copyhold.  In  fact,  I  believe 
there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  copyholder 
in  Ireland. 

The  other  freeholder  imitated  the  peer 
frequently  in  letting  his  ground,  or  part  of 
it,  to  a  villain,  for  a  certain  yearly  rent. 
And  thus  we  now  perceive  that,  after  some 
time,  there  were,  toe  peer  who  held  of  the 
king,  the  knight  who  genetallj  held  of  the 
peer,  but  sometimes  oi  the  king  himself — 
the  esquire,  who  g^erally  held  of  the 
knight,  though  sometimes  mimediately  of 
the  kine  or  of  the  peer.  The  peer  was  the 
king's  nereditary  cnimsellor;  the  koi^t 
and  the  esquiie  were  also  freeholders. 
Those  who  held  as  knights  or  esquires, 
held  durinr  J(/«,  and  could  not  ahenate 
their  land,  but  oould  let  it  to  be  cultivated 
at  a  certain  rent  for  one  or  more  yeais. 
To  hold  and  use  the  land  during  tkar  Inui 
was  in  them,  but  they  bod  not  dominion  of 
the  land.  It  was  to  them  a  benefice,  not 
allodial  possession.  The  cultivator  of  the 
soil  who  paid  a  yaariy  sum  to  the  freehold- 
er could  not  give  a  freehold  title— but  he 
might  let  or  sell  the  chattel  which  he  had, 
viz.,  a  right  during  a  certain  number  of 
years  to  cultivate  the  soil  without  impover- 
ishing the  freehold,  and  to  take  away  all 
the  produce  when  he  had  paid  the  free- 
holder the  sum  agreed  upon. 

After  some  time,  the  British  kings  pre- 
ferred taising  standing  armies,  which  to^ 
paid,  to  calEng  upon  the  peers  to  fumisn 
men — and  commuted  the  service  by  men 
into  a  Bervice  by  money;  and  the  peers 
also  got  from  the  Knights  and  esquires,  mo- 
ney instead  of  service.  Thus,  all  land  held 
by  deed  for  one  or  mora  hves  is  freehold, 
but  no  land  held  for  a  term  of  years  is  free- 
hold; for  the  man  who  holds  by  copy,  or 
for  a  term  of  yeais,  is  still  oonsineraa  as  a 
villain.  His  property,  even  if  it  should 
amount  to  £50,000  per  annum,  is  chattel. — 
but  a  freeholder  has  a  more  honouranle 
tenure.  The  right  of  voting  was,  in  feudal 
times,  confined,  so  far  as  regarded  landed 
property,  to  the  freeholder,  and  so  it  con- 
tmues.  We  have,  my  friend,  often  spoken 
of  the  folly  and  the  absurdity  of  this  cus- 
tom. But  we  shall  soon  see  some  of  its 
oruel  iajnatioa. 
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I  In  praceee  of  time  the  ^iMt  landed  pro- 
prieloiB  leased  ont  ihe  principal  portion  of 
Iheir  land  for  rents  ia  money.  A  peer  who 
held  perhaps  fort}-  thousand  acres,  kept  one 
thousand  for  bis  demesne:  his  tenants  oc- 
cupied the  remaining  thirty-nine  thousand 
acres.  Much  of  this  was  leased  out  to  rich 
persons,  who,  when  the  peer  wanted  money, 
gave  him  a  considerable  fine,  and  were 
charged  with  only  a  low  lenl.  If  the  person 
who  paid  the  fine  desired,  as  he  generally 
did,  10  have  a  freehold,  he  got  a  liue  during 
lives,  renewable  for  ever,  upon  the  payment 
of  a  trifling  sum  at  each  renewal.  This  was 
equivalent  to  a  perpetuity,  but  it  left  the 
propel^  vested  in  the  peer,  and  gave  a  per- 

Eelnal  Benefice  to  the  tenant,  who  alwayq 
ad,  by  virtue  of  his  covenant,  an  indefea- 
sible claim  to  the  renewal  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  original  stipulation.  Thus 
the  quantity  of  freehold  properW  in  Ireland 
would  have  been  immense  haa  there  been 


granted,  as  in  fee  simple,  to 
subsequently  to  this  change  of  service  inl 
rent:  and  persons  talcing  from  those  who 
held  as  in  fee  simple,  would  have  preferred 
a  freehold  to  a  chattel  interest.  Besides 
several  advantages  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  the  right  to  vote  for  members  to  serve 
in  parliament,  and  at  the  election  of  coro- 
ners, was  attached  thereto.  You  know, 
however,  the  manner  in  which  Catholics 
were  prevented  from  obtaining  their  fair 
share  of  this  species  of  property;  this  I  shall 
afterwards  examine. 

After  some  time  freeholdere  were  classed 
according  to  the  Talue  of  their  freeholds. 
1.  Thoee  who  had  an  interest  worth  fifty 
poundsaTeajand upwards.  2.  Thoeewho 
possessed  an  interest  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  hnt  less  than  Bftj.  3.  Those  who 
possessed  an  interest  of  forty  shillings,  but 
not  twenty  pounds  yeariy.  To  these  were 
to  be  added  renl-chai^ers,  that  is,  persons 
who,  by  a  covenant,  were  entitled  to,claim 
a  sum  of  money,  yearly,  from  a  freehold 
during  a  life  or  lives:  for  this  too  was  a 
benefice,  the  claim  must  be  upon  the  free- 
hold not  upon  the  freeholder;  and  the 
amount  of  the  rent-charge  must  be  deducted 
from  the  value  of  the  freehold,  and  the 
other  charges  to  which  it  in  liable  must  be 
subtracted  before  the  freehold  can  be  rated 
and  classed.  The  law  finally  regulated  that 
no  rent-cha^i  could  vote  except  he  pos- 
sessed, at  least,  a  claim  for  twenty  pounds 
yearly;  and  no  freeholder,  except  ne  had  a 
clear  yearly  interest  of  forty  ahillings  at  the 
least,  above  all  charges  payable  oat  of  his 
freehold;   it  also  requii^  that  he  should 


produce  his  title  in  an  open  court  of  magio- 
frates  once  in  seven  years,  and  that  the  rent- 
charger  should  produce  his  title  in  like 
manner,  and  the  freeholder  make  affidavit 
of  the  nature  of  his  mode  of  tenure,  whe- 
ther by  dwelling  upon,  by  tilling,  or  by 
grazing,  and  thai  ne  did  not  procure  his  title 
irauduTently,  nor  in  exchange  for  a  freehold 
in  any  other  county.  The  cleik  of  the  court 
indorsed  the  deed  so  produced,  and  legw- 
teredil,  and  the  freeholdet  was  not  permitted 
to  vote  until  after  the  expiration  of  twelre 
months,  and  he  was  then  hable  to  be  ex- 
amined  upon  oath  as  to  all  the  bets  and  the 
continuance  of  their  truth,  and  as  to  his  not 
having  been  bribed  or  led  to  expect  any  re- 
ward for  his  vote.  Neither  the  twenty  nor 
fifty  pound  freehotdors  were  required  to 
produce  their  title-deeds,  but  the  fbraier 
should  renew  their  registry  once  in  seveo 
years.  They  could  also  vole  in  six  moatha 
after  registry.  You  and  every  man  who 
knows  Ireland,  knows  and  laments  that 
many  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  ajs 
manufactured  for  elections  and  brought  up 
to  register  without  getting  poseession  of  their 
title-deeds:  the  landlord's  agent  takes  good 
care  to  pay  the  fees,  and  to  lake  up  certifi- 
cates, and  exhibit  title-deeds  and  all  other 
documents,  which  he  then  keeps,  and  hur- 
ries those  oreatures  through  complex  aiS- 
davits  which  thej  do  cot  understand,  and 
drives  them  up,  m  like  maimer,  to  vote  tot 
they  know  not  whom.  Yon  complain  of 
this  as  an  evil,  and  think  it  would  serve  the 
cause  of  morality  and  of  liberty  to  make  the 
qualification  ten  pounds,  instead  of  forty 
sniltings.  Perhaps  you  aro  right,  bat  I  be- 
lieve you  are  not  The  question  is  two- 
fold :  first,  as  regards  morali^ ;  next,  as  re- 
gards the  purity  of  representatitm.  Ton 
must  fomivB  me  for  the  profanation  of  the 
phrase,  1  shall  examine  this  queation  in  my 
next.  Meantime  I  shall  conclude  this  letter 
with  describing  to  my  American  friends  a 
scene  to  which  I  was  witness  on  one  of  thoee 
days  of  repstry. 

Several  Torly-shilling  freehtdders  had  con* 
suited  me,  and  I  was  examining  their  titles 
to  know  if  they  could,  with  a  safe  ctm- 
science,  take  the  registry  oath.  Next  came 
on  the  Catholic's  ouh  of  allegiance,  which 
I  had  no  difficulty  to  tell  them  rol^t  be 
taken  by  every  Catholic  who  deaued  to 
maintain  the  constitution  and  uphold  the 
king  upon  the  throne.  I  observed  one  man, 
rather  aged,  who  looked  a  litde  eetiona  aa 
the  clerk  proceeded  to  read  that  part  of  the 
oath  which  abjures  theking-killing  dootiioe ; 
which  asserts  that  the  Pope's  infallibility  is 
not  an  article  of  faith;  that  no  mania  bound 
to  perform  a  wicked  act,  thon^  o 
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•d  hj  the  church;  Ihat  no  man  can  be  foi- 
giveti  bia  aiaa  by  any  pope  or  priest,  at  the 
mete  will  of  each  pope  oi  pneet,  but  that 
contriti«n  and  restitution  are  absolutely  ce- 

3 aired;  the  fihn  for  all  Bizincrs,  the  lael  for 
lose  who  have  been  dishonest.  Here  he 
looked  quite  religious  and  sentimental;  at 
the  conclusion  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
crose^  and  took  the  oath,  and  held  the  pen 
for  hiB  signature,  with  great  reverence,  bent 
his  knee  to  the  justices,  and  bowed  to  the 
clerks.  A  friend  of  his  aaked  him  what  he 
lhoi]ght  of  the  place—"  I  never  was 
court  before,"  said  he,  "  and  always  feared 
to  come,  because  I  was  told  it  was  the  de- 
vil's house,  and  that  all  the  lawyers  ^ 
his  children;  that  the  judces  were  eieat, 
but  very  bad  men,  sent  by  the  king  to  aang 
and  transport  Catholics  whenever  they  could 
find  any  law  for  it,  hut  to  let  all  the  Protes- 
tants go  free,  whatever  they  mi^ht  have 
done.  But  I  find  it  was  all  my  mistake ;  a 
court  is  just  as  good  a  place  aa  the  chapel : 
and  I  cannot  observe  any  difference  in  the 
■ermona  yon  will  get  here  and  from  Father 
6 ,  except  the  difference  between  Eng- 
lish and  Irish,  and  between  reading  from  a 
parchment  and  speakins  without  it.  God 
Almigh^  bless  that  fine  looking  gentleman 
over ;  'tis  very  welt  his  gray  head  becomes 
him ;  why  I  am  sure  they  told  me  he  was 
aProteetant;  bnt thisloomnstbeamiBtake, 
because  he  told  me  how  to  go  to  confession 
and  to  mind  the  priest,  and  the  Pope,  and 
the  bishop;  but  the  bishop  himsdi  never 
tdd  us  better  things  about  confession,  and 
absolution,  and  contrition,  and  f<adB&ction: 
and  the  justices  took  care  the  sermon  should 
do  me  good,  for  they  bid  him  watch  to  see 
whether  I  wonld  kiss  the  book." 

1  was  greatly  struck  at  the  number  of 
mistakes  which  the  poor  inan  made,  yet  he 
actually  spoke  as  he  thought.  Two  Ihhigs 
onlv  he  knew  plainly :  that  by  swearing  the 
oatn  of  alleeiance  he-  bound  himself  to  be 
loyal,  and  Uiat  his  loyalty  to  a  Protestant 
king  was  not  incompatible  with  his  futh  &s 
a  Roman  Cathoiic.  In  my  next  I  shall 
show  how  many  other  mistakes  might  be 
as  innocently  made  by  men  of  this  descrip- 
tion.   Meantime 

I  remun  your  sincere  friend, 

t  JoHNj  BuJup  of  CharUaton. 


LETTER  in. 
To  Daniel  O'Connatl,  Esq. 
Cbsrleslon.  S.  C,  Jolf  23d,  1835. 
Mt  dsu  Puehii^-You  would  not  o<m- 


vict  of  peijury  the  poor  man  who  mistook 
for  a  sermon  the  abjuration  of  the  calumnies 
with  which  we  are  assailed,  and  three  good 
Justices  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Cork 
for  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  respectable 
clerk  of  the  peace  for  a  preacher;  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  preacher  too.  Now  I  ask 
you  which  of  the  two  is  a  plainer  oatit:  the 
oath  of  the  Catholic's  aUegiance  together 
with  its  appendant  declarations,  or  the  oath 
of  a  forty-shilling  freeholder?  I  fear  yon 
will  find  by  my  last  letter  that  I  have  not 
done  myteacher  much  credit  by  my  exhibi- 
tion :  I  was  a  forty-sbilting  freeholder — I 
believe  1  knew  as  much  as  moat  of  the 
same  class  of  electors  respecting  the  nature 
of  my  title  to  register  and  to  vote — yet  this 
oath  was  really  one  of  terror,  and  of  com* 
plexity;  if  1  recollect  righdy  there  were  not 
less  than  a  dozen  different  propositions  to 
be  distincdy  sworn  to  by  a  fony-shilling 
freeholder,  and  I  have  more  than  once  ' 
found  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  seri- 
ously puzzled  to  make  out  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  some  of  the  passages.  I  recollect  the 
words  of  one  part  of  the  oath,  "nor  have  I 

Erocured  it  (the  freehold)  fraudulently,  nor 
as  it  been  granted  fraudulently  to  ne,"  in 
some  few  01  the  printed  affidavits,  by  a 
mistake  of  the  corrector  of  the  press,  the 
words  to  me  were  omitted;  a  contested 
election  came  on  in  tS13;  the  candidate  for 
whom  I  voted,  lost  his  seat  by  a  deficit  of 
30  votes.  But  had  those  defective  affldavite 
been  admitted  he  would,  I  befieve,  have 
been  the  sitting  member.  A  very  protracted 
debate  took  place  before  the  assessor  of  the 
retumins  officer,  in  which  it  was  contended, 
that  all  ute  grants,  and  of  course  the  grant 
to  tlu  oaapant,  were  proatred  by  the  graniee, 
that  if  it  was  not  procured  bynim  fraudu- 
lently, it  could  not  have  been  granted  fraudu- 
lently to  Aim  by  the  grantor:  yet  the  decision 
was  against  us;  ana  I  am  mi^osed  to  say 
correctly  and  legally.  1  ask  how  is  it  possi- 
ble to  teach  all  the  technical  legal  distinc- 
tions of  this  affidavit  to  the  general  body 
of  small  farmers  and  labourers,  who  are 
county  freeholders  1  I  have  doubts  bni 
its  expressions  would  jmzzle  Sir  William 
Curtis,  or  even  a  Dubbn  alderman,  whom 
luld  be  at  least  petit-treason  to  dtsfran- 

The  complexity  of  the  oath  might  give  a 
well-uained,  acuta  lawyer  more  exact  ideas 
of  the  precise  qualification;  but  it  operates 
quite  in  a  different  way  with  the  general 
body  of  the  people;  the  multiphcity  of 
terms,  and  their  legal  precision,  creates  a 
difficulty  of  arriritig  at  the  precise  meaninz. 
Tims,  a  great  many  persons  take  the  oaUi 
widt  «  general  imprcMtioa  of  their  right  to 
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do  80,  but  without  a  Bipecial  knowledge  of 
the  exact  foundation  of  thai  right.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  courttenaace  loose  aweariiig, 
but  equally  iai  be  it  from  me  to  aesert  that 
all  who  sweat  thus  aie  corrupt  petjurers! 
Hauf  peraonfl  who  Bwear  thus  hope  they 
are  nght,  but  feat  they  aie  wrong,  and  wiin 
the  instiiictive  safacity  of  their  character, 
and  in  full  acoordance  with  nature,  when 
qliBBtioned  hy  others  in  an  ambieuons  man- 
ner^ they  will  quibble  to  protect  inemselyes; 
tiieii  feats  increase,  and  they  will  perhaps 
endeavour  to  escape  the  imputation  of  psf- 
juiy  by  the  commiesiou  of  falsehood.  This 
IS  a  lamentable  stale  of  things,  but  it  is  not 
extenrnve  and  deliberate,  corrupt,  wilful 
pe^uiy.  A  great  remedy  would  be,  makinx 
ue  ezpreaaions  less  complex ;  a  man  would 
dien  ^ow  what  he  was  called  upon  to 

Now,  my  &iend,  let  me  remind  you  of 
another  cucumsiance,  which  will  operate 
greatly  in  fevour  of  the  freeholders'  inte- 
grity. ThousMids  of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders who  scarcely,  if  at  all,  understand 
English,  are  sworn  through  the  medium  of 
an  mteipreter ;  their  language  is  not  that  of 
Lord  Chatham,  it  is  the  remnant  of  an  older 
and  once  a  richer  tongue,  though  we  trace 
now  but  the  indistinct  shade  ot  where  two 
centniies  since  a  deep  shadow  was  distinct- 
Iv  marked;  it  is  still  abundantly  sufficient 
for  all  the  busineiie  of  your  peasantry,  the 
lively  repartee  of  their  pungent  wit,  such  as 
the  peasantry  of  no  other  nation  had.  And 
that  peasantry  enslaved.  It  is,  and  1  know 
it,  folly  adequate  to  the  most  glowing  de- 
Boription.  the  most  clear  ducidation  and  the 
most  pwietic  appeals  of  leligiotL  The  harp 
can  ewa  now  with  its  torn  strings  swell  the 
terrific  eotnmands  of  the  God  of  ^nai.  louder 
than  the  pealine  burst,  which  rolled  in 
thnndei  round  the  summit  of  the  awful 
mount,  and  imitate  also  with  its  soothing 
etzsins,  the  yoice  of  him  who  told  his  own 
hiatoiy,  when  he  related  the  parable  of  the 
good  Sataaritsn.  Yes!  my  friend,  and  well 
yoti  know  the  tiuth  of  what  I  assert  It  was 
not  in  lUmaic  that  Demosthenes  roused 
the  feelinga  of  his  hearers,  but  pertiaps  a 
Romaic  tongue  now  rekindles  Grecian 
fiies: '  it  was  not  in  Bomiuc  that  Hmner 
sung)  hut  perhaps  some  Homaie  bard  now 
fe^  the  sacred  flame.  Shall  it  be  imputed 
as  a  crime  to  the  Irish  peasanl  that  thouefa 
Btript  of  bis  ftanchiee,  he  preferred  the 
tongue  of  his  fiuhers  to  the  toosno  of  his 
oppreaaor,  who  stript  him  first  of  nis  lands, 
aest  of  hia  cbaiacter,  then  gave  him  the 
ahernative  of  surrendering  his  franchise  or 
his  religion.  Yotir  ancestor  and  mine  gave 
np  the  fiaacbise:  we  ngained  it  wi£oat 


injury  to  ouf  religion.    And  will  you,  my 

fnend,  now No!  I  will  not 

write  It,  Still— still— you  are  Daniel  O'Ccm- 
nell — 1  will  pledge  my  life  for  yQDT  inte- 
grity.   But  I  will  not,  I  cannot  bUnd  my 


shoit-sighied  judgmt 


my 
yfal 


imperfect: 
itly  that  with 
daotly  gifled. 
ir  obstinate  aaherenoe 
,  la  aa  I  love  the  land  of 
1^  fathers,  I  am  prompted  to  publish  my 
upinion  to  be  weighed  as  it  deserrea  by 
those  who  may  deign  to  read.  Forgive  m« 
this  digiesaion,  Yoo  say  "theforty-shiiliog 
freeholder  must  be  disfranchised,  because 
he  is  a  perjnrer."  How  many  chances  «ie 
there  ol  mistake  in  the  complei  naiare 
of  his  affidavit:  in  liis  ignorance  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  freehold  right,  and  why 
it  is  privileged  over  chattel  interest:  io  the 
medium  through  which  he  is  sworn ;  an  it>- 
terpreter  who  naderatands  one  language 
imperfectly,  and  speaks  the  other  worse,  a 
sort  of  hedge-attorney  perhaps,  who  might 
know  how  to  gel  through  the  common  rou- 
tine of  sessions'  practice  by  his  knowledge 
of  law  as  a  trade ;  thou^  ignorant  of  it  as 
a  science)  The  peasant  knows  that  he  has 
a  deed,  coovejiing  to  him  ground  at  a  re- 
duced rent  Like  the  woman  in  the  Eastern 
tale,  who  was  to  spurn  the  Caliph  from  her 
feet,  after  she  would  have  realized  an  im- 
mense fbrtnne  from  her  basket  of  ^aao,  by 
multiplied  sales  and  increasing  profits,  his 
imagination  anticipates  the  migtity  profits 
arising  from  an  acre  of  potato  ground,  half 


of  this  reverie,  yon  would  as  soon  lead 
turn  to  swear  boaafiae  that  it  was  wonh  ten 
pounds  yearly,  as  that  it  was  worth  foi^ 
shillings.  ' 

The  landlord  when  inducing  him  to  regie- 
ter,  is  kind  and  indulgent,  grants  the  leave 
of  the  bog  for  cutdng  turf,  the  use  of  a  hone 
to  assist  m  ploughing,  and  does  a  Ihoasand 
acts  of  civility  which  are  all  worth  at  leaA 
five  pounds  yearly  to  him,  ebould  thay  be 
continued,  as  he  dopes  they  would.  You 
or  I  would  not,  perhaps,  beueve  he  has  an 
interest  in  it.  His  state  is  deplorable,  but 
he  is  not  a  corrupt  perjurer.  He  is  nrged  to 
register  b^  his  landlord,  by  the  attorney, 
and  by  his  own  feelings.  He  persuades 
himself  that  he  is  fully  qualified. 

But  I  have  given  ;^u  the  advantage 
hitherto.  I  must  begm  to  make  aome 
entriee  upon  the  other  aide  of  the  book. 
There  b  a  great  host  of  forty  "hilling  fn^ 
holdete  in  the  towns  which  are  in  thoee 
counties;  generally  speaking,  they  are  in- 
telligent and  puriotio;  they  know  uie  li^ls 
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and  dntieB  of  fiedioldera,  eoA  they  love 
their  coDotiy;  ihe^  could  not  be  ten  pound 

fieeholdera,  not  for  warn  of  prapeny,  bat 
for  want  of  freehold.  They  have  abnn- 
d&Dce  of  chatte],  but  very  little  freehold. 
Allow  me  to  enumeniie :  there'  are  thirty- 
two  counties  in  Ireland :  in  these,  there  are, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  but  five  cities  which 
would  retain,  by  the  intended  bill,  the  qua- 
lification  of  forty  shilling  freeholders  to  vote. 
Tliose  cities  would  soon  lose  it  by  analosy, 
if  they  would  not  loee  it  by  trick,  upon  uie 
third  reading.  In  those  counties,  there  are 
several  large  towns  coclaioiag  from  five 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
each.  All  the  forty  sbiUiog  freeholders  in 
those  towns,  containing,  perhaps,  nearly  a 
million  of  souls,  aie  to  be  disfranchised 
because  of  perjurv  and  comiptiou.  I  assert 
that,  ae  a  general  proposition,  thare  is  no 
perjury  in  those  towns.  I  write  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  several  of  them,  and  I 
assert  that  I  have  never  known  a  better  or 
more  honest  clans  oi  independent  votera 
than  the  men  whom  this  bill  would  dis- 
franchise in  those  towns.  Look  to 
registry  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  see 
how  many  of  the  honest  and  inooiruptible 
men  of  the  Cove  of  Cork  would  be  dis- 
franchised. Mallow  was  considered  not  to  be 
sunk  to  the  level  of  corruption  and  perjury : 
Yougfaall  boasted  of  some  honest  men: 
Bantry  was  not  ednk  to  a  degraded  state: 
Kinsale  had  some  independent  email  free- 
holders, and  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  Ban- 
don  is  worse  than  when  I  lived  in  it.  I 
have  not  Eone  through  one-fourth  of  the 
towns  of  this  one  county,  and  there  was  no 

Siestion  but  the  county  of  Cork  is  one  oi 
e  most  degraded  in  Ireland  in  its  repre- 
sentation ;  but  that  belongs  to  a  future  letter. 
I  now  examine  only  the  question  of  perjury 
and  demoralization.  There  was  much,  but 
it  was  not  so  extensive  as  to  require  dis- 
franchisement. In  EngUnd,  they  would  not 
disfranchise  a  rotten  borough,  every  man,  of 
which  was  proved  to  be  corrupt  and  dC' 
graded.  We  shall  hereafter  see  why  the 
British  Pariiament  is  so  well  disposed  to 
protect  Irish  purity.  Is  that  parliament  itself 
very  free  from  perjury  and  corruption.  I 
recollect  one  of  its  most  upri^t  and  con- 
scientious members,  whom  you  well  know, 
being  in  conversation  with  me  upon  the 
subject  of  your  claims.  I  asked  him  whe- 
ther, as  a  good  Protestant,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  meritorious  to  induce  us  to  lay 
aside  our  idolatry.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  w " 
do  not  beheve  you  to  be  idolaters."  '■  But, 
I  replied,  "  you  swear  it."  "  Pugh,  pugh, 
said  he,  "  you  must  not  think  £at  we  bi 
lieve  it,  though  we  swear  it;  the  oath  is 


meie  form  which  most  be  gone  through,  to 
take  out  seats."  "Let  meundeintandyou," 
said  I ;  "  then,  though  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  swears  that  we  are 
idolaters,  no  one  of  them  believes  what  he 
sweats  to  be  the  iaci."  "  Why  you  put  it 
too  plaiidy,"  said  he ;  "  it  will  sound  better, 
and  indeed  be  correct,  if  you  say  we  must 
go  through  the  form  of  the  oath  before  we 
can  take  our  seats."  "And,"  said  I.  "the 
Lords  must  go  through  the  same  form'" 
"Yes."  "Thebishopsarenot exempt?" said 
I.  "No,"  said  he,  "the  bishops  all  go 
through  the  form."  "Do  the  bishops  be- 
lieve uB  to  be  idolaters?"  I  aakeii-  "No, 
no,  you  wrong  them,"  said  he;  "  some  of 
them,  perhaps  -two  out  of  forty-three,  aq; 
liberal  men ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  one 
of  the  others  really  looks  upon  you  to  be 
an  idolater."  Thus,  m3»  friend,  we  have 
a  British  bench  of  bishops,  who  go  through 
a  form  of  oath  which  they  do  not  believe 
to  ba  true;  noble  lords,  who  swear  what 
they  do  not  believe  to  be  true ;  and  a  house 
''  ions,  which  swears  against  its  con- 

all  shocked  at  a  few  mistakes,  and 


shilling  freeholders,  in  registering  their  free- 
holds, and  in  giving  their  voles ;  and  though 
Grampound  and  old  Sarum  would  give 
godly  men  to  this  pure  legislature,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Irish  counties  must  be 
disfraochised  for  the  mistakes  of  one  in 
ten,  and  the  perjury  and  corruplioh  of  one 
in  twenty  of  their  voters.  In  which  eye  is 
the  beam?  I  look  upon  you  to  have  been 
honest.  How  can  I  look  upon  the  men  who 
have  corrupted  their  tenants,  and  forced  the 
peijnry  upon  them  to  be  so!  When  I  hear 
the  friend  of  the  ministry  crying  out  against 
peijury  and  corruption  of  electors,  it  re- 
minds me  of  the  sailor,  and  the  preacher 
who  threaleoed  to  denounce  the  crew  to 
God,  as  violators  of  his  law.  "  My  eyes," 
said  the  tar,  "  but  it  is  always  the  greatest 
rogue  becomee  king's  evidence." 

Some  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  ore 
guilty  of  corrupt  poijury,  certainly  the  ereat 
minority;  therefore  all  the  for^  Hhuling 
freeholders  ought  to  be  disfranchised.  The 
British  Pailiament,  bishops,  lay-lords,  and 
commons,  all  "  go  tbrougti  a  form  of  oath," 
of  which  thev  do  not  believe  the  contents 
to  be  true;  therefore,  as  guardians  of  mo- 
rality, and  as  men  whose  ears  tingle  at  the 
very  echo  of  the  sound  of  penury,  they 
ought  to  punish  those  corrupt  freenolders 
whom  they  have  themselves  corrupted,  and 
the  honest  freeholders,  who  would  not  be 
corrupted  by  them.  You  and  I  were  punish- 
ed by  those  people,  because  we  would 
not  swear  against  our  consciencee.    They 
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told  na  that  we  were  puaished  because  «e 
were  not  credible  upon  oathj  their  irony 
was  crael  calumny,  accompanied  by  beart- 
lesa  persecution.  I  need  not  advise  you 
againet  persecution,  for  you  are  no  bigot; 
but  I  do  advise  you  againsi  irony.  The  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  knows  that  its 
members  are  aJI  obliged  to  swear  what  few 
OT  none  of  them  believe,  and  this  no 
one,  but  in  a  dozen  propositions.  Do 
then  insult  them  by  sa}-in?,  that  they  ought 
to  disfjanchiee  a  political  Dody,  onlj'  a  vast 
minority  of  which  is  corrupt,  a  majority  of 
which,  I  fearleeely  say,  is  honest.   Such  dis- 

Sualification  might  have  another  bad  effect. 
:  might  tend  to  encourage  peijury,  because, 
upon  a  knowledge  of  fects,  the  poor  people 
would  perhaps  imagine  that  the  Britisn  Par- 
liament had  despoiled  them  of  their  rights, 
because  there  wh«  not  a  Buificient  propor- 
tion of  the  constituents  assimilated  to  the 
represenlativeB,  in  their  mode  of  going 
through  the  form  of  a  political  oath.  Tlpon 
an  abstract  view  of  the  ptoposai,  I  would 
say,  "  Do  what  you  can  'lo  put  a  stop  to 
oomiption  and  to  perjury."  But,  viewing 
things  Hs  they  really  are  in  Ireland ,  I  say, 
"It  is  cruet  injustice  to  disfranchise  the 
Iriah  Catholic,  whilst  the  English  Protes- 
tant, equally  guilty,  nay^  mora  guilty,  for 
the  British  oorougha  which  are  more  cor- 
rupt than  the  Irish  counties,  are  left  unpu- 
nished. I  will  clearly  show,  before  I  finish 
these  letters,  that  the  correct  view  of  thia 
caE«  is  what  I  here  exhibit. 


chiaement,  donot  exist  to  theextentassumed; 
and  if  their  existence  demands  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Irish  freeholder,  the 
same  cause  calls  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  English  electors  of  the  Irish  freeman 
in  cities,  and  of  the  pure  British  Parlia- 
ment; and  much  more  cause  exists  in  each 
of  those  latter  oases,  than  in  the  former.  I 
assert,  therefore,  that  perjury  and  corruption 
of  the  forty  shilling  freeholder  is  not  the 
cause,  but  the  pretext  for  depriving  him  of 
his  franchise.  "  I  am  called  a  robber,"  said 
the  unfortunate  captive  of  the  Macedonian 
king,  "  becauRO  I  can  command  only  one 
email  ship:  but  you  are  called  a  conqueror, 
because  your  spoliations  are  more  exten- 
sive, and  your  means  of  mischief  greater." 
There  is  more  perjury,  more  veriality,  more 
corruption  in  your  parliament,  in  your  bloat- 
ed corporations,  in  your  large  freeholders, 
and  in  your  miserable  little  prelected  sinks 
of  malevolent  bigotry,  your  small  Orange 
freemen,  in  a  tenfold  ratio  of  their  numbers, 
than  in  the  forty  shilling  freeholders.  If 
then  hatred  of  corruptioo,  detestation  of 


perjury,  and  love  of  integrity,  be  the  mo- 
tivee  of  the  destroyers  of  franchise,  why 
not  begin  where  the  evil  is  most  palpable 
and  most  desperate  1  I  know  you  would,  if 
you  could.  This  attack  upon  the  forlr 
shilling  freeholder  did  not  oiiginate  wita 
you ;  but  you  ought  to  have  withstood  it. 
You  ought  to  have  acted  as  Lawless  did. 

But,  would  not  raising  the  quatificBlioa  to 
tec  pounds,  put  a  stop  to  thia  evil,  or  at 
least  diminish  it?  No:  I  do  not  think  it 
would.  You  are  fully  aware  that  the  men 
who  would  manufacture  a  forty  ahilling 
fteebolder,  would  be  as  well  disposed  to 
manu&ctnre  one  of  ten  pounds;  and  ihv 
man  who  would  be  corrupt  enough  to  swear 
against  the  fact  that  he  had  the  value  of  k 
shilling,  which  he  had  not,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  swear  the  same  to  any  amonnt. 
The  perjury  and  the  corruption  do  not  con- 
sist in  the  sum,  but  in  the  disposition.  The 
only  effect  would  be,  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  honest  votes,  and  to  diminish  the 
whole  number  of  voters.  The  propoilion  of 
honest  men  who  would  be  disfranchised 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  knaves  who 
would  be  Icept  away.  This  is  not  mere 
speculation. 

Previous  to  1793,  when  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  restored  to  Catholics,  none  of  the 
upright,  conscienLions  Catholics  could  vote: 
but,  as  I  am  informed,  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
omcouring  and  dregs  of  the  body  always 
were  employed  to  pereonaie  Protestant  &ee- 
holders,  ana  I  am  told  that  any  cormption 
which  was  known  since,  was  purity  com- 
pared to  the  profligacy  of  the  preceding 
period.  I  have  a  very  ^nt  recollection  m 
a  contested  election  in  the  coimty  of  Coit 
before  1793;  I  recollect  only  two  circum- 
stances. I  saw  the  successful  candidates 
chaired,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  public 
and  continued  exclamations  against  the  pei- 
jnry,  corruption,  and  profligacy  of  the  agenla 
and  pretended  freeholders.  I  bare  tiaeo 
then  witnessed  what  was  said  to  bo  the 
worst  species  of  malpractices  used  at  elec- 
tions; and  I  uniformly  heard  all  those  who 
were  older  than  me  say,  that  they  were  not 
in  any  way  aa  approximation  to  the  comip- 
tion  and  crime  which  was  usual  before  the 
restoration  of  their  rights  to  Catholic  forty 
shilling  freeholders.  Thus,  as  far  as  the 
examination  of  principle  and  of  fi»ct,  and 
the  comparison  of  what  now  is,  with  what 
was  before  1793,  can  lead  me,  I  am  deci- 
dedly of  opinion,  that  changing  the  free- 
holder's lowest  qnahficatlon  to  ten  pounds. 
would  not  benefit  the  cause  of  morality.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  such  benefit  was  not 
amongst  the  objects  of  those  who  propoeed 
^  shall  endeavoar,  in  my  next,  to  show 
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that  it  would  be  most  detrimental  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  Ireland. 
Believe  me  to  be,  my  deac  iiiend, 
Yoora,  veiy  sincerelv, 


ery  amcei 

tioHN,  i 


LETTER  IV. 

To  Daniel  O'ConnelI.Ewj. 
CharlestoQ,  8.  C,  Jul;  30(h,  1B!U. 
Mr  DKAH  Friend: — Since  the  dale  of  rav 
last  letter,  I  have  had  a  conaidersLble  addi- 
tion to  my  news  from  your  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Indeed,  I  know  not  whether  I  am 
more  mortified  or  gratified  by  the  contente 
of  the  large  packet  which  lies  before  roe. 
Yoar  condnct  has  disappointed  me.  But 
the  principles  upon  which  you  and  I  used 
to  agree,  and  which  I  would  etill  hope  you 
entertain,  are  ably  vindicated  agwnst  your- 
self, I  thought  that  you  and  Iwere  more 
asatmilaied  in  onr  opinions  respecting  free- 
holders, than  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  to  one  of 
his  humble  constituents,  yet  he  has  defended 
the  rights  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders, 
but  you  told  the  people  not  to  defend  them- 
selves. I  feared  Mr.  Brougham  did  not 
know  Ireland  well  enough  to  have  been 
able  to  attempt  her  protection  as  he  has 
firmly  done.  I  have  not  been  disappointed 
in  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  He  dees  not  know 
Ireland,  he  could  not  know  it,  though  he 
travelled  through  it  Yes !  just  as  some  of 
yoor  travellers  hurry  through  a  few  of  our 
stales,  at  this  side  of  the  world,  and  then 
perhaps  innocently  belie  iis  to  Europe,  ac- 
taally  thinking  they  know  what  they  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  When  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  travelled  ihroi^  Ireland.  I 
was  a  parish  priest  in  that  country,  and  I 
know  well  his  infotmauts.  I  thought  he 
might  desire  to  know  the  state  of  the  conn- 
tiy,  but  I  saw  that  he  could  not — the  why,  it 
boots  not  now  to  state.  I  therefore  then 
di(l  and  do  now  consider  his  hunt  through 
Ireland,  amused  as  he  was  by  a  piper,  and 
misled  as  to  who  were  the  ancient  owners 
of  the  castles  of  Kerry,  to  have  been  a  seri- 
ous evil.  Instead  of  acquiring  any  know- 
ledge, he  perhaps  "  had  a  sack  thrown  over 
his  head,  and  left  poorer  respecting  correct 
information  than  he  was  upon  his  landing. 
Mr.  Flunket,  I  always  thought  would  act  as 
he  is  acting.  Bui,  you, — you,  who  in  your 
examination  before  the  committee,  paid  such 
line  things  about  the  benefit  of  a  vote  to  a 
forty  shilling  freeholder — yon,  who  upon 
the  principles  of  civil  hberly,  professed 
yourself  opposed  to  any  new  encroach- 
ments by  ine  executive  and  hvourable  to 


of  the  rights  of  people !  I  am 
astonished.  Bui,  you  think  ten  pound  free- 
holders will  hetter  secure  popular  rights.  I 
am  glad  to  be  spared  the  pain,  the  mortifi- 
cation of  arguing  a^init  you  this  question 
opon  general  principles.  That  has  been 
well  and  ably  done  by  Mr.  Ensor,  and  by 
others.  1  am  happy  also  to  ba  relieved  for 
the  Btfme  reason  nnm  contrasting  yourself 
with  yourself,  that  you,  out  of  uu  Divan, 
might  refiite  yourself  in  the  Divan.  I  know 
well  the  freeholders  in  what  is  called  their 
most  degraded  state,  and  I  shall  answer  you 
by  facts,  and  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

The  jet  of  the  objection  is,  thai  the  poor 
freeholaers  are,  in  fact,  but  the  slaves  of 
their  landlords,  and  have  no  will  of  their 
own.  That  in  reality  the  large  proprietors 
can  make  them  vote  as  they  please,  and 
that  parmilting  the  conlinuancB  of  such  mi- 
serable shadows  of  freemen  is  a  delusion, 
that  ii  is  destructive  of  civil  liberty,  for  it 
enables  large  proprietors  to  make  baigains 
for  those  men's  voles,  and  thus  a  few  rich 
men  and  not  the  people,  will  he  the  elec- 
tors, and  those  few  n<:h  men  are  easily 
bought  over,  and  thus  the  middling  and  sub- 
stantial volets  are  overpowered,  and  able  to 
do  nothing. 

The  objection  assumes.  1.  Thatlheforty 
shilling  freeholders  have  no  will  of  their 
own.  2.  That  the  freeholders  of  high  qua- 
lifications have  their  will  more  indepen- 
dent, and  would  be  less  likely  to  obey  their 
landlords.  I  shall  dispose  of  those  two  sup- 
positions before  I  lake  the  other  assump- 
tions of  the  objection.  In  your  own  evi- 
dence, given  upon  oalh,  you  are  stated  to 
have  said  that  the  forty  shilling  freeholder 
was  to  be  coarUd  for  his  vote.  Men,  who 
have  no  will  of  their  own,  need  not  be 
courted.  In  plain  fact  they  are  cmtrled,  and 
you  know  a  landlord  in  Ireland,  seldom 
courrt  where  he  can  command.  What  say 
you  to  the  county  of  Dublin?  Had  the  fortr 
shilling  freeholders  in  that  county  a  wiU 
of  their  own  1  You  may  call  some  cases 
of  this  sort'eiceplions;  I  assert  they  are 
not.  And  I  presume  to  say  that  I  know  as 
much  of  the  nature  of  their  will  as  you  do, 
and  more  of  it  than  almost  any  man  whose 
evidence,  as  taken  before  the  committee, 
has  appeared  on  the  papers.  I  know  more 
of  it  than  does  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  Esq., 
chief  remembrancer  of  his  Majesty's  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  who,  being  sworn 
and  asked,  "  Are  you  a  Roman  Catholic  V 
answered,  "I  am,  and  amongst  other  very 
strange  answers,  gave  the  following. 

"Have  yoa  ever  considered  what  s  mount  of 
quslificnlion  for  the  e<ercise  of  the  elective  fr»n- 
chise  would  suit  the  present  stateoflrelandl — 
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peaking  antirclT  with  refarence 

den;  nndipuking  with  regard 

bolders,  I  m>7,  pertiBps,  be  conBidered 


leuehorderi;  nndt 


!gard  loleui 


,   ..olion,  but  I  should  B«y  iho 

quililiolion  oughl  lo  be  10  ibe  eitem  of  twenlj 
pounds  >  retr. 

"  Do  *on  ihink,  nnenlly  apeaking,  tbal  ihe 
forty  ahillinj;  freeholoer*  exerciM  any  Tree  chajcs 
ai  eteciianat — My  opinion  ia,  ibai  ibey  have 

"How  do  you  Ihink  they  are  controlled f — I 
belicTe  ihey  are  conlrolled  eilher  by  an  abaolnte 
landlord,  or  by  the  aort  of  inlerference  through 
religioiia  fealinga  which  1  have  already  men- 

"  Can  you  alate  10  ibe  commitlee,  ihe  kind  of 
conTrol  ihit  ia  eierciaed  over  ihoae  forty  ahilline 
freeboldera,  »o  aa  10  commnnd  ihaiiTOleaT — 1 
can  apeak  only  from  heirHy ;  Iha  landlord,  of 
courefii  baa  (be  power  of  diatreaa;  the  pneal  or 
other  paitiaan  may  ael  Upon  iheir  religioui  feet- 
inga  or  piejudicea. 

"  Do  you  tbink  a  conalderable  outcry  would 
be  rniaed  in  Ireland,  if  ii  waa  propoaedio  raiae 
I  he  qualtGcalion  of  forty  abilling  freeholders  t — 
If  iba  forty  abilling  freeholdera  ware  penons  of 
independeni  propany,  exerciaing  ibrough  their 
properly  a  free  cboica,  I  think  ii  would  produce 
-  ■ y !  but  I_ d ■--'■  ■■— 

feeling  upon  the  aubji 

"  I  rom  your  experience,  are  you  able  10  aay 
whether  the  feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the 
lower  orders  of  ibe  people,  la  strong  and  keen 
upon  the  xiibject  of  wbai  ia  generally  called  the 
Cmholic  Queaiion  I— I  believe  it  to  be  ao ;  I  do 
nol  think  I  ever  apoke  10  a  Roman  Catholic, 
high  or  low,  that  did  nol  betray  aometbing  like 
irnliiion  upon  the  aubjecl. 

"  Do  the  commitlee  underaland  you  rightly  to 
aay.  that  iha  exialence  of  Roman  Catholic  dia- 
qualificalion  is  a  common  grievance,  which  ena- 
blea  the  prieata  to  eierciae  an  influence  at  an 
election  t — It  createa  a  feeling  of  discoment,  of 
a  religioiia  nature,  tbroueh  which  feeling  the 

Erieat  ia  eeabled  powerfully  to  act  si  eleciiona  ; 
e  ia  enabled  to  say  to  them,  for  instance,  Ibis 
man  ia  againat  your  religion,  this  mania  for  youi 
religion;  I  am  lold,  he  haa  said  so. 

"  You  conceive,  thai  by  reniovins  the  Roman 
Catholic  diaqualiticBiion,  you  would  deprive  the 
priest  of  ibai  power  t — 1  do  not  ihinh  I  should 
entirely;  I  ahould  lessen  the  tempiaiion  10  the 
exercise  of  it,  and  I  ahuuld  diminish  ihe  power 
alra,  by  selling  at  rest  tbe  Catholic  Question, 
and  raising  the  quslilicBiion  from  ibny  shillings 


Greons  of  intellieence  and  properly,  likefy 
ve  a  will  of  Iheir  own. 

-  Would  nol  the  eicluaion  of  all  freehold) 
under  £20  a  year,  exclude  a  great  number  of 

Eersons  who  have  cooaiderabla  capiiat  on  iheir 
uma  t— I  do  not  ihink  it  would, 
"The  committee  understand  you  toatsle.  that 
in  cases  in  which  persons  awear  to  forty  shilling 
freaholds,  ibey  have,  in  many  instances,  litile  in- 
leresl,  if  any,  in  tbe  landa;  do  not  you  conceive 
■■"• ■-■•--  '  -no  freeholds,  peraona 


think  ihey  would ;  I  think  common  decaiKy  utti 

shame,  and  the  obvious  maana  of  inaiam  detec- 
tion, would  operate  to  prevent  ii;  a  man  wbo 
comes  to  awear  to  £30,  must  bava  aonw  pro- 
perty in  hia  banda, 

"  A  man  in  Ireland,  who  would  bave  aa  in- 
tereat  of  twenty  pounds,  ia  of  a  totally  diflerent 
clasa  from  the  tony  abilling  freeholder t — Ye*. 

"  Would  ilnol.  in  your  aporehsnaioa,  aielade 
in  towna  a  considerable  numoer  of  peraoua  who 
are  houaeboldera,  wbo  have  not  an  intereat  abora 
the  rem  thpy  par  for  their  taooaea,  to  tbe  amoanl 
of  twenty  poundsl — I  have  already  auiad,  thmt 
I  do  not  mean  my  obasrvation  10  apply  10  towiu. 

"Are  Ton  not  aware  thai  a  great  number  of 
forty  abilling  freeholdera,  who  exereiae  the  risht 
of  franchise  in  Ireland,  are  not  of  ao  reapeclBDlc 
a  class  as  volera  from  town«t — I  consider  tbe 
mssa  to  be  mere  rabbis." 

This  Hama  aristocratical  Mi.  Anthoay 
Hichard  Blske,  woulil  be  eatigfied  10  have 
the  half  a  milhon  of  forty  shilling  freehold- 
ers destroyedj  snd  their  Buccesgoie  for  ever 
disfranchised,  to  afford  himself  and  a  few 
more  aristocrats  an  opportuoiiy  of  going  inlo 
Parliament  or  getting  upon  the  bench- — 
Yes!  read  his  answer. 

"Do  you  believe  thai  iboee  maaaurea  which 
you  have  alaled  aa  likely  to  be  beneficial  with 
reaped  10  ihe  raialng  iha  quslificBtion  of  Toien, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  aa  complelely  depen- 
deni  upon  being  combined  with  their  complete 
emancipaiian:  that  ia.  do  you  conceive  that  the 
raising  ibe  qualificBliona,  and  depriving,  of  course, 
the  fonv  abilling  lieeliolder  of  his  right,  could  be 
enecied  without  occasioning  the  moit  sertona die- 
content,  unlesa  it  were  accompanied  with  ibe 
oihei  measure  you  have  luggesiedT — I  have 
already,  I  ihink,  stated  an  opinion,  whicb  mual 
be  conaidered  ee  an  anawer  in  the  affirmative  to 
that  question  ;  at  ihe  same  time,  I  should  wish 
10  undBrstand  what  is  meant  by  emsDcipattoo,  in 
tbe  question  now  put.  If  by  emancipalwa  ia 
meant  the  univaraal  removal  of  all  diaabiLtiea, 
my  opinion  does  not  go  to  that  ailent ;  but  it 

liament,  and  admission  t< 

open, that  there 
would  be  much  objection  10  aoma  extant  of  ex- 
clusion from  political  office;  lbs  other  exclu- 
aiona.  from  Ferliameni  and  the  bench,  are  tb* 
eicluaions  particularly  reti." 

Now,  I  assert  that  70a  have  always  de- 
ceived me  and  deceived  ibe  peofde,  tf  thi« 
was  your  notion  of  emanci{)aUon.  If  1 
know  you,  you  would  heartily  join  with  me 
and  with  the  people,  in  keeping  Anthony 
Richard  Blake,  Esq.,  off  the  Wnch  and  onl 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  would  wefei 
old  Judge  Downes  for  the  (irat,  and  Maslei 
Ellis  for  tbe  last.  I  know  the  people  well^ 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  Irish  Catholic* 
would  carry  the  Protestant  Judge,  FlBlcher, 
to  (he  beiich,  and  the  Prolestant  Christopher 
Heir  Hutchinson  to  the  House,  and  lesTe 
Anlnony  Richaid  Blake,  Esq.,  leisnre  euon^ 
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,    his  inixuig 
wilh  tha  labble,  if  he  could  stoop  eo  low, 
a  little  more  knonledge  of  facts.    But  Mr. 
Blake  aaja  in  anolhor  place,  when  asked- 
SnpposiPB  >  lenoT  pajB  lo  hii  landlord 
■    '  "■  '       I  bo  able  It 

>  vear.  in  ._^, 


giTB  him  &  fonr  sbilliag 

"  Do  you  betiaTS  (bat  ifaal  ia  generally  ibe 

with  reapsct  t-  ■■■-  ' ' rr— l-u— 

I  believe  qui 


ofrreebaJdeiat— 


le  coniraiy.  In  general 
pay  wbat  is  oiiginally  a  rack-rent  lor  ibe 
*  iben  tbey  build  mud  hara  upon  i[,  and  if  ihey 

make  oui  of  (be  land  a  profit  of  r         

rear,  ■  profit  produced  by  ibe 
broir,  tbey  reconcile  tbemaelTei 
they  beTO  an  intereil  --'----'- 


not  ihrongb  an  in 
ibeir  labour. 
"So  that,  in  pi 


bat  tbrougb 

oiDt  offset,  wben  their  imereal 
nined  by  thia  teit,  it  la  not  an 
offoriyahillingaayeBrf— QuiiB 
rererred  in  b  former  pan  of  my 
sa  tbat  were  belore  me  upon  re- 
I  in  Ireland  j  I  found  frequently, 


«lhoy 


in  conaequence  of  holding  at  eior 
had  iwom  lo  forty  ■billing  freeholdi 

Oae  word  aa  lo  this,  to  Bhon  that  here 
there  was  not  peijuiy.  During  the 
the  lands  in  Ireland  rose  to  an  ei 
rate  of  rent,  and  during  that  period,  they 
were  actually  worth  that  rate.  After  the 
peace  lbs  value  of  land  fell :  most  of  those 
ireeholdera  took  at  war  prices,  becaui 
could  not  take  before  the  war:  tb 
cominenced  in  1793;  and  it  was  only 
that  year  they  were  permitted  to  become 
freeholders,  therefore  it  was  impossible  for 
them  lo  become  freeholders,  except  under 
war  rents ;  the  war  rents  were  high,  the 
value  of  the  produce  was  high,  the  tenant 
look  at  fire   pounds,  he  improved,  prices 

Srograssed,  hie  freehold  became  worth 
ouble  its  rent,  he  could  not  register  at 
twenty  pounds^  which  would  be  four  limee 
the  value  of  his  freehold,  but  he  could,  at 
double  the  value,  and  he  did  at  seveo 
pomids,  when  it  was  worth  ten,  that  is,  he 
swore  that  it  was  at  least  worth  less  than 
haJf  what  it  was  really  worth.    Was  this 

SJijuryJ  "Yes,  it  was,"  says  Anthony 
ichard  Blake,  "because  the  man  ought  lo 
be  a  prophet  and  lo  foresee,  that  all  the 
lands  would  decrease  in  value,  when  no 
person  imagined  they  would,  and,  being 
one  of  the  rabble,  ha  ought  not  to  register 
what  was  then  a  fact,  lest  at  a  future  period, 
in  the  vicissitude  of  human  afiaiis,  what 
then  was  a  bonajvie  interest,  might  become 
an  incumbrance.  And  I,  Aiilhony  Richard 
Blake,  do  really  find  thai  several,  who  had 


forty  shilling  freeholds,  twased   to    hare 

them."  But  the  law  provided  already  for 
this  case,  for  the  man  was  liable  to  be 
swam  when  he  came  to  vote,  and  asked, 
"  Is  jour  freehold  stiii  lairth  iOt.  above  ail 
chaises  payable  out  of  the  same?"  aud  he 
lost  his  franchise  if  he  could  not  so  swear.' 
Mr.  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  says  he  was  a 
peijurer ;  I  say  he  was  not,  and  my  proof  is 
this;  for  the  men  consulted  me,  and  I  al- 
ways asked  them,  if  a  good  solvent  tenant 
offered  them  what  they  paid  and  40(.  more. 
they  would,  upon  their  oath,  think  he  offeroct 
more  than  the  value  of  the  place  *  And  such 
was  the  question  tmifoimly  put  by  every 
clergyman  whom  they  consulted:  if  tbey 
answered  that  thev  had  no  doubt  but  it  was 
less  than  Iha  value  we  told  them  they 
mi^ht  raster,  if  their  deeds  were  legally 
valid.  If  they  doubled,  we  told  them  not 
lo  register.  Rogues  generally  do  not,  whui 
they  mean  to  commit  a  peijury,  consult  a 
priest  whether  they  ought  to  swear.     Out 

Erishioners  of  a  certain  class,  supposed  we 
ew  more  of  the  nature  of  the  oaths  of 
freeholders  than  they  did,  and  perhaps 
some  might  have  been  found  amongst  us, 
who  knewit  as  well  as  did  Anthony  Richard 
Blake,  Esq.,  we  therefore  took  the  very 
method  which  he  presumes  to  say  we  did 
not.  And  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  an 
election,  several  who  had  certificatea  of 
registry,  and  whose  votes  would  have  been 
received  legally  and  easily,  came  to  inform 
us  that  they  could  not  conscientioualy  vote, 
because  by  the  change  of  times  tney  in 
fact  had  no  interest.  My  heart  is  indeed 
smitten  when   I  find  a  Catholic  f" " 


who  evidently  never  knew,  and  cannot  ap- 
preciate those  good,  honest,  valuable  men, 
attribute  lo  their  penury  an  effect  produced 
by  the  vicissitude  of  the  times.  There  is  no 
peijury  in  this.  It  is  not  want  of  honesty 
on  their  part ;  it  is  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Blake,  that  has  caused  this 
most  erroneous  charge  upon  my  poor  ma- 
ligned countrymen.       *       •       * 

1  am  straying  from  my  subject.  But  per-  . 
hapa  it  is  as  well. — Does  Anthony  Ricaard 
Blake,  Bsq.,  ever  remember  finding  a  fiftv 
or  a  twenty  pound  freeholder  in  arrearT  If 
he  does  not,  I  do,  and  I  assert  that  in  ihoee 
places  which  came  under  my  observation, 
the  number  of  broken  freeholders  of  this 
class  was  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of 
the  rabble. 

Mr.  Blake's  object  is  that  of  the  superia- 
tive  friend^  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Flunkett, 
Stc.  And  he  honestly  avows  it:  to  bribe 
the  Catholic  aristocrats,  with  the  chance  of 
a  place  upon  the  bench,  and  a  ^lace  in  St. 
Stephen's,  to  be  aided  by  them  m  keeping 
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down  the  Irieh  rabble,  and  metamorphoBing 
one  of  the  best,  and  purest,  and  most  pa- 
triotic portions  of  the  clergy  of  the  Caihohc 
Church  into  the  hirelings  of  a  political 
oligarchy,  noted  through  the  worla  for  its 
^on-erful  and  sfstematic  corraption,  and 
practical  perseculion. 

"  Can  you  aiue  what  etTect  the  plin  of  rsiaing 
tbequnlincation  would  have  upon  toe  Frolesiani 
intereal  of  the  country  T — I  think  ihe  Pioleslania 
constilule,  lo  ■  very  considerable  eiieni,  the 
landed  proprielaryinlerest  of  Ireland;  and  Ibere- 
fore,  in  proportion  la  you  increaae  ihs  powar 
of  ihe  proprietary  iniereal.  and  dimioiab  the 
power  of  mere  numbera  wiihoul  property,  yon 
atrenglhen  the  ProleiiBnl  iniereal. 

Mr.  Blake  gave  what   he  testified  only 

En  hearsay,  and  as  he  says  in  another 
:e,  I  am  told  ha  has  said  so,  and  from 
fact  that  the  ids.  rabble  were  in  arrears 
when  they  only  got  peace-prices  for  the 
produce  of  lands  whicn  they  took  at  war- 
rents.  I  write  and  testify  from  my  intimacy 
with  ihe  iOs.  rabble,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
and  1  tell  Mr.  Blake,  through  you,  and  t 
shall  soon  prove  thai  this  rabble  had  more 
will  of  its  own  than  the  £20  and  £50  aristo- 
crats had,  and  that  upon  the  score  of  Mr. 
Blake's  criterion  of  independence,  the  wotild- 
be  arisloctats  being  more  involved  in  ar- 
rears than  the  iOs.  rabble,  had  less  will  of 
their  own.  All  this  1  knew.  1  shall  not 
forget  the  chief  remembrancer  of  his  ma- 
jesty's exchequer  in  Ireland,  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  the  Irish  priests. 

I  come  next  to  Hugh  O'Connor,  Esq., 
another  wealthy  Catholio,  whom  1  have 
always  heard  spoken  of  wilb  great  respect. 
I  am  more  competent  than  he  is  to  say  what 
40*.  freeholders  are,  and  what  effect  their 
d isf ran chisemenl  would  produce. — His  exa- 
mination : 

Ireland  r — I  hive,  but  I  believe  only  once  ;  ii  is 
possible  ihil  I  miy  have  been  at  s  county  elec- 
tion twice,  but  then  it  was  anly  for  half  an  hour 
or  ao;  but  I  did  once  attend  for  one  or  Ivo  diya. 
— Where  was  Ihal  I — In  the  county  of  Dublin. — 
Wbaldeacripiionofperaona,  in  poinlof  properly 
and  siiiion,  are  ibe  forty  abilUng  freeholdeia 
whom  you  then  saw  vote,  and  whom  you  have 
aeen  vote  oa  other  oei^iaionaf — I  took  mytell, 
from  what  I  ««w,  sotne  feeling  of  objection 
to  (he  forty  abilling  frcebolden)  I  rather  la- 
1  .!._.  .1 .!._.  jeBcfjpiion  of  frea- 
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life  which  eivea  any  aecurily  ID  tbe  public  of  a 
fair  and  indepatidenl  exercise  of  1  heir  franchiae  t 
— I  think  that  ihey  are  not  in  that  station  of  life 
thai  gives  such  security. — In  (he  event  of  a  bill 
being  carried  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Catho- 
lics, as  it  ia  termed ;  do  you  conceive  that  it 
would  bedeeirable  lo  make  any  alteration  in  the 
preaenl  qualificaliona  of  ihe  freeholders  t — Very 
deairabU,  as  it  atiikes  ma. — Do  you  coDceive 


that  aneb  an  alteration  would  be  ■eecplible  to 

Iha  Citbolica,  ifii  formed  port  of  a  genersl  mea- 
sure of  emancipation  t — It  MemBia  me  [hat  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  would  be  «o  great  a  boon, 
that  I  abould  ibink  it  would  be  accepiabte. 

"  Should  fou,  as  a  proprietor,  thini  your  own 
power  and  mfluence  diminiabed,  by  having  the 
elective  franchlsa  raised  from  forty  ahillinga  to 
iwenly  pounds  a  year  I — My  own  power  would 
~  turned  my  mind  at  all  to  po- 

I  ale.  My  reaidence  in  Ireland  is  confined  u> 
Dublin.    I  have  not  seen  that  estate  iheae  (en 

Now,  my  friend,  it  is  plain  that  Air. 
O'Coimor  ia  like  rnany  of  our  good  folks, 
who  would  sooner  speak  upon  a  Bubject 
with  which  he  is  totally  unacquainted,  than 
take  any  trouble  in  political  affairs.  Mr. 
O'Connor,  a  leading,  a  wealthy,  a  respect- 
able Catholic,  looks  foi  the  votes  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  hft 
who  could  give  many  voles,  does  not  give 
one  vote  to  return  men  who  would  protect 
their  consliluente.  It  is  the  apathy  of  Ca- 
tholics, who,  during  ten  years  or  mors 
could  make  several  good  and  legal  votes, 
and  did  not,  that  causes  the  Irish  members 
to  vole  for  the  Orangemen,  who  have  votes, 
rather  than  for  the  Catholic  who  could  h&va 
votes,  but  on  the  day  of  election  is  a  cipher 
in  politics,  though  able  to  purchase  half  a 
county  wiu  his  bank  notes.  How  can  we 
be  astonished  at  Mr.  O'Connor's  strange  no- 
tions, upon  a  subject  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  only  that  he  felt  an  objection  to 
forty  shilling  freeholders?   I  do  m 


be  a  tittle  mortified  at  seeing  those  poor 
men  so  far  below  him  in  wealth,  so  faigb 
above  him  in  political  importance.  I  sup- 
pose Mr.  O'Connor,  attended  at  the  county 
of  Dublin  election  lo  give  his  aid  and  coun- 
tenance to  the  cause  of  the  candidate  who 
was  favourable  to  Catholics,  and  when  the 
poor  freeholders  procured  the  anccess  of 
that  candidate,  Mr.  O'Connor  would  dis- 
franchise them  as  a  token  of  his  cntitude ! 
But  the  extraordinary  contradictions  of 
Mr,  Shiel  have  been  to  me  matter  of  me- 
lancholy amusement.  In  his  examination 
he  was  caught  and  ufied,  and  his  endea- 
vours lo  exhibit  the  peaaant^  of  Ireland 
BufRcienlly  acute  to  reason  wiih  accuracv, 
and  smpid  enough  not  to  be  able  to  apply 
the  reasoning,  snows  me  that  thou^  he 
mi|;ht  make  better  verses  than  1  could,  and 
pamt  his  pictures  to  the  mind's  eye,  as  well 
as  Barry  did  to  the  eye  of  the  biyJy,  yei 
some  few  amongst  us  who  have  leai  imagi- 
nation, probably  are  better  acquainted  with 
plain  &cts. 
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I  hare  been  during  eight  years  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Ereeholdera  of  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  were  influenced.  Iwbs  not  only  one 
amongst  them,  but  I  aided  in  oisanizin^ 
tbero ;  that  i§,  in  registering  them  after  their 
titles  had  been  examined;  and  in  consnll- 
iog  with  them  for  whom  wa  would  vote  ■  T 
pledge  myself  to  the  assertion,  that  if  1  at- 
tempted to  dictate,  I  would  be  disobeyed 
by  uiose  whom  I  would  thus  have  insulted) 
they  were  kind  enongh  to  place  confidence 
in  me,  and  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  they 
did,  not  only  nnhesitatingly,  hut  cheerfully, 
as  I  desired,  not  because  they  found  that  I 
always  acted  as  had  been  determined  upon, 
and  Inat  I  never  betrayed  either  their  prin- 
ciple, or  theit  confidence.  Did  I  but  once 
attempt  to  substitute  my  will  for  the  decision 
of  their  committee.  I  would  never  be  able 
to  regain  their  confidence. — T  executed  what 
they  nad  determined,  our  consultation  was 
secret,  its  result  was  confined  to  as  few  as 
possible,  and  I  got  the  credit  of  beijig  a 
powerful  despot,  where  in  fact  I  was  but  a 
eitccessFul  agent.  In  this  way,  I  knew  what 
the  freeholders  were,  and  I  do  know  that 
not  a  man  of  them  would  vote  until  his 
der^tanding  had  been  f^liefied,  and 
choice  exerted :  Generally  speaking,  every 
man  of  them  had  a  will  of  his  own;  some 
of  them  often  reasoned  thus: — there  are 
three  candidates  for  two  places — my  prin- 
ciple  causes  me  to  prefer  one,  between  the 
others  I  have  no  choice — but  the  success  of 
a  particular  one  might  be  an  exclusion  of 
him  whom  1  would  choose — in  such  a  case 
I  eould  not  vote  for  him,  but  if  I  could 
safely  vote  for  either  of  them,  and  that  it 
was  indifferent  which ;  as  I  am  a  tenant  of 
such  a  man,  I  shall  place  my  second  vote 
at  his  disposal;  but  I  cannot  give  up  my 
principle  for  his.  This  waa  not  being  with- 
out a  will.  The  landlord  made  his  display, 
and  the  man  kept  his  principle — those  are 
the  men  to  be  calumniated.  But  this  was 
in  the  county  of  a  city,  and  the  new  bill 
would  not  affect  those  men. — Yes,  it  was 
in  the  county  of  a  city ;  the  men  whom  I 
allude  to  were  the  lowest  species  of  forty 
shilling  freeholders,  who  were  generally 
considered  inferior  to  Mr,  Blake's  rabble : 
the  forty  shilling  freeholders  of  counties  at 
large. — 1  know  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
were  a  better  class  in  general  than  were 
those  men  whom  I  allude  lo.  I  shall  show 
you  why  they  could  not  act  as  well  as  those 
in  the  county  of  the  city. — But  not  now. 

There  was  in  the  county  of  the  city  one 
class  whom  it  was  very  difficoh  to  fortify 
against  the  dread  of  his  landlord.  The  little 
jdrmer  tf  twekty  pouhc  frtAold,  just  the 


very  qualification  which  Mr.  Blake's  aristo- 
cratic notions  would  mark  as  your  inde* 
Endent  voter,  who  cared  nothmg  for  his 
idlord.  I  shall  exhibit  why  he  was  ihs 
worst  slave  of  all,  and  had  least  will  of  his 
own.  But  this  I  must  reserve  for  my  next. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

t  John,  Bi^p  of  Charleatm. 


LETTER  V. 
To  Dsniel  O'Connelt,  Esq. 
Ctiarlesion,  8.  C,  Auguat  I2ih.  182&. 

Mt  dear.  FuENn: — I  now  return  to  the 
subject  which  1  left  unfiaiBhed  in  my  last 
letter.  I  showed  from  beta,  that  the  forty 
shilling  freeholder  has  a  will  of  his  own.  I 
wish  to  show,  in  like  manner,  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  twenty  pound  freeriold- 
er  has  less  wiQ  of  his  own,  is  more  a  slave 
to  his  landlord.  1  promised  to  show  this  by 
proof  from  facts.  1  shall  give,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
frequently  listened  to.  A  forty  shilling  free- 
holder remonstrating  with  one  of  Mr.  Blake's 
men  who  had  common  decency  and  shame, 
and  some  property  in  his  hands,  viz.,  a 
Iweoty  pound  freeholder,  "  a  totally  difis' 
rent  class  from  the  forty  shilling  free- 
holder." 

Forty,  Neighbour,  why  do  you  hold  bickf 
Why  don'l  you  come  lo  the  committee  room  nnd 
do  IS  the  rest  of  us  are  doing  t 

Tmmly.  'Tie  easily  eaidi  n  man  muiI  con- 
aider  for  bis  family.  The  commiitee  can  do 
wi[hom  me^I  wiah  Ihem  lucceaa. 

Forty.  Cansinly  ibey  can:  and  wiihoul  me— 
but  it  every  person  gives  only  good  wiefaea. 
(here  will  be  nobody  lo  vote,  snd  [hen  we  will 
be  trodden  dowa  as  they  used  lo  wbIW  upon  lu 
before  we  got  the  freehold  leaaeB.  when  they 
used  to  turn  u<  olF  the  land,  and  lei  in  Ihe  lillla 
Proteatanla,  and  the  bucka,*  and  v 

poor  ProlestBnta  and  the  grei 
aureelves,  men  thsl  woula  ew 
hrihea,  were  then  the  beet  mi 

cturlid.  becaaae  the  landlord  knc 
will  come  about  some  lime  or  another. 

TiBtnty.  Don't  you  know  the  landlord  i* 
againai  our  coRiRiiiteet  and  do  you  want  me  to 
go  qnd  gel  my  gooda  and  stock  distrained  for 

Forty.   Surely  I  know  at  well  aa  you  do: 

didn't  his  Biiorney  send  lotell  me  thai  I  owed 
now  a  whole  year's  rent,  andlhat  he  had  a  mind 
to  press  me  for  ihe  whole,  but  he  aupposed  if  I 
went  to  spenk  to  ihe  landlord  himself  at  the 
oibei  coDimillee  room,  I  eould  gel  easy  terma, 
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and  he  wanted  to  know  wh»l  I  »M  doing  hsra. 
You  don'i  owe  mori  than  ■  year's  rent  T 

Ticenly.  No,  nor  ihs  feir'*  rent  in  full,  bul 
you  know  'lis  eaeier  to  mske  up  five  rears  of 
your  rent  than  ons  year's  rent  of  mine  ;  and  be- 
eidei,  if  il  cornea  lo  the  worat.  and  ihai  yon  Iom 
yonr  little  inlereal,  'lis  leaa  evil  to  lo*a  a  imall 
iDterest  than  a  large  one  ;  'lie  easier  lo  buy  vour 
stock  than  mine;  if  I  ma  only  a  Toity  abilling 
man,  I'd  go  lo  ibe  committee  a*  aoon  aa  you 
would.  Forty  abillina  men  can  hold  logeiner 
and  help  ons  another,  nut  'tis  not  ao  convenient 
for  twenty  puundera  to  do  so.  Beaidee,  what  is 
ihedifierencalouaT  The  tbres  candidates  all 
promise  losupporl  the  Catholic  bill.  One  man 
IS  as  eood  for  inat  purpose  as  anoiher.  I  mual 
ED  wTlh  the  landlord.  But  if  I  hsd  only  your 
bit  of  ground,  1  would  not  care  so  much,  and  if 
you  hui  mine,  you  would  leave  your  committee 

Forls.  What  makes  the  candidates  all  pro- 
mise to  vole  now  for  the  Catholic  bill  t  "They  did 
not  promise  this  the  Isst  lime.  Thai  time  we 
had  only  one  candidate  in  oar  btour  and  the 
Oranjpmen  laughed  ai  us.  Since  then  we  made 
three  timi-e  aa  many  freeholders  aa  we  bad 


ingtng  to  be  peimitted  to  hunt,  and  » 
le,  and  to  shooi  with  their  betters!  Then 
9  several  exceptions  ia  each  of  those  di- 
lioQB,  bat  I  know  the  general  ststement 


taasea  Meura.  Canning  and  Plonkett,  &c. 
The  county  of  Cork  ia  the  worst  repm- 

ited  tlist  CAB  be ;  yet  yon  will  tell  me  il 
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the  man  ihal  let  the  soldiers  loose  upon  __,  _ 

we  cannot  get  oul  of  the  ground  rem  and  rates, 
and  litfaes  and  taxes,  more  than  in  produce  is 
itarlh ;  tior  will  he  vole  to  lake  us  from  our  lillle 
famtltes  becauae  we  happen  to  be  too  far  from 
home  10  be  within  doors  before  the  fall  of  the 
■un.  Surely,  you  know  there  are  some  of  our 
members  worse  than  any  Froleatants.  and  ihia 
man  and  other  Protestants  are  not  to  be  sunk  to 
a  level  with  the  landlord.  Stay  wiih  ua,  he 
wanla  lenania  aa  much  as  we  want  land. 

I  aAsure  you,  mj  &iead,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently witneasetl  dialogues  of  this  deacrip- 
lion,  in  much  stronger  language ;  and  that, 
BO  far  from  twenty  pound  freeholders  hav- 
ing a  will  more  independent  than  those  ol 
forty  shillingHj  I  believe  it  is  getiOT^ly,  iti 
the  oountieB,  qtiite  the  reverse,  because 
they  have  a  greater  stake  subject  to  the 
landlord's  discretiooary  harassing. 

Now  I  come  to  your  fifty  pound  free- 
holders. 'Hie^  are  of  twokinds:  1.  Those 
who  hold  as  m  fee ;  with  reaped  to  them 
you  know  they  ore  generally  dependent 
upon  the  crown  for  many  favours,  and  for 
more  expectations.  Their  sons  and  bro- 
thers are  ID  the  army,  in  the  navy,  in  the 
church,  in  the  public  ofliceB,  Sec.  Though 
in  the  abstract  thev  are  independent,  I  at' 
you,  in  fact,  are  may  not  really  more  th 
slaTBs  of  their  party,  or  of  (he  crown  i 
castle,  than  the  forty  shilling  freeholder 
of  his  landlord!  2.  The  middlemen:  ai 
they  not,  more  generally  speaking,  the 
greatest  slaves,  as  being  most  in  aiiears; 
Raring  heavy  rents;  having  receired  some 
favours,    and    expecting    others;    besides 


freeholders,  and  their  will  and  intetesl  am 
opposed  10  the  sitting  roembere  for  whom 
many  of  them  have  voted-  Thetefbre,  von 
wiil  say  it  is  clear  they  have  do  will  of  lonr 
own,  aodlhat  1  am  in  error.  I  ahaUansvaf 
by  facts.  Mr.  Ponsonby  once  spoke  with  ma 
upon  the  subject;  and  though  I  made  him 
UQ  promise,  I  privately  made  an  essay  to  try 
whether  the  same  effect  couid  be  produced  in 
the  county,  that  was  in  the  counW  of  the  cily. 
and  by  the  same  means.  I  uniformlj  fouod 
the  403.  interest  honest,  and  ready  to  act. 
But  I  found  the  middlemen,  who  ought  to 
co-operate,  not  only  not  willing  to  do  ao, 
hut  aclualjy  oppoeed  to  any  sucn  proceed- 
ing, and  this  an  many  of  them  declared  to 
me,  because  they  were  in  the  power  of  iheit 
landlords,  miich  more  than  the  poorer  fiee- 
holderswere;  eome  of  those  were  gentle- 
men whom  you  well  know,  swaggering, 
independent  gentlemen,  who  voted  an  liie 
3d  of  September,  1813,  "that  property  ww 
the  Btanaard  of  opinion,"  and  who  weie 
then  as  aTislDi;ratic  as  Anthony  fiichaid 
Blake  ia  now.  1  mention  but  one  county, 
because  1  write  hoia  my  own  knowledge, 
but  1  have  been  told  aad  do  believe  that  in 
several  other  counties  the  caae  was  the  same. 
I  therefore  assert — t.  That  the  assumption 
ihat  40b.  freeholders  have  no  will  of  thnt 
own,  is  against  the  fact.  2.  That  the  as- 
sumption that  lar^e  freeholdeia  are  mote 
independent  of  iheir  landlords  is  agaiaS  the 
fact.  Therefore  the  reasoning  built  on  tach 
assumptions  ia  a  perfect  delusion. 

The  fact  is  luiown  from  experience  aad 
all  the  practical  reasoning  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion, ihat  however  mean  his  station,  how- 
ever apparently  tlependent  he  may  be,  ihe 
humble  40s.  freeholder  is  the  least  cotrupi 
put  of  the  constituency  of  Ireland.  Lei  u 
view  that  consliluency — I  shall  give  lo  the 
American  to  contemplate  a  picluie  which 
will  exhibit  to  him  the  vast  superioril)'  oi 
his  aimple  qualification  for  a  voter,  orerthe 
complicaleil  machinery  of  Gothic  and  Sai^oa 
and  Norman  institutions,  subnisting  in  the 
imperfection  of  the  blenaed  defects  of  est^ 
and  the  combioation  of  all  rendered  moR 
intricate  by  fiotioa,  »o  that  the  mind  b»- 
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comes  bewildared,  aod  the  jn^er  w  allowed 
,to  play  with  his  poppets  at  his  pleaaore. 

The  first  class  ot  electors  are  the  hene- ' 
ficed  clergyinen  of  the  established  church ; 
thej  come  in  upon  the  tenare  of  the  bene- 
fice during  life,  tor  the  service  nhich  thej 
are  supposed  to  give  in  retara  is  free  and 
honourable.  No  man  would  presnine  to 
breathe  a  whisper  tiS&t  this  parson  is  lo  be 
diafrancbised,  because  he  has  no  will  of  his 
own.  Now,  my  friend,  there  are  in  lie- 
land,  upwards  of  fourteen  huudied  Totera  of 
this  class.  I  put  the  question  openly:  does 
any  roan  in  Ireland  beliSTe  that  two  hun- 
dred of  those  parsons  are  men  who  vote  in- 
dependently ?  For  my  own  part  1  do  not 
beueve  that  fiAy  of  them  do.  1  write  it  as 
a  notorious  Tact,  not  as  a  charge :  not  as  a 
reproach.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  re- 
ceiTed  their  lirings  by  presentation  from 
lay-patrons,  consider  it  a,  compliment,  which 
B8  gentlemen  they  owe  to  those  wno  pre- 
sented their  IJTings,  to  vote  as  they  wish. 
liiosa  who  receive  their  livings  by  the  gift 
of  the  crown,  feel  thai  the  crown  eipeots 
dteir  Toies,  and  also  that  if  the  court  candi- 
date will  not  get  it,  the  court  will  give  no 
bnher  promotioD  to  the  recusant,  and  the 
orown  is  daily  purchasing  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage from  tne  propnetors,  in  order  to 
increase  its  influence  at  elections. 

There  are  eight  or  nine  hundred  other 
clergymen,  curates  and  ejpectanis,  who 
vote  with  those  from  whom  they  have  ex- 
oecladon.  They  are  voters  by  virtue  of 
meir  own  property,  or  by  being  freemen  of 
corporations.  NoWj  my  friend,  did  any 
person  propose  to  disfranchite  those  men, 
though  every  one  knows  and  acknowledges 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  them  is  an  indepen- 
dent TOter?  Bnt  the  ariitocrstic  Anthony 
Richard  Blake  will  say  thev  hare  property, 
and  ^erefore  most  lie  inaependent;  most 
of  the  gentlemen  of  this  last  class  are  fifty 
pound  and  twenty  potmd  Ireeholdera.  1 
care' not  whether  a  man  is  influenced  by 
what  he  calls  a  gentlemanly  feeling  of  gra- 
titnde,  or  by  expectation  of  fiivour,  or  by 
dread  of  his  landlonJ.  The  result  is  the 
same.  He  is  influenced ;  he  is  not  inde- 
pendent. Besides  this,  the  clergymen  are 
swayed  by  all  the  other  motives  which  ope- 
rate upon  the  other  large  fteaboldere.  Thus, 
it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  no  person  ever 
expects  an  Iri^  clergvman  of  the  establish- 
ment to  give  an  inaependent  vote.  The 
government,  the  bishop,  and  bis  patron,  all 
exercise  over  him  more  sway  than  any  land- 
lord does  over  any  freeholder.  Vet  it 
-would  be  considered  sacrilege  to  toneh  his 
ganchiie,  and  yon  would  yourself  be  horri- 
fied at  the  proposal,  though  yon  did  tannt 


my  friend  John  Lawless  for  what  yon  were 
KTuuously  pleased  lo  call  his  undA-groW  in 
defence  of  my  quondam  comrades,  the  40e. 
freeholders,  whom  you  advised  to  be  silent, 
whiUt  Mr.  Plunkett  was  stripping  them,  as 
he  could  not  incarcerate  yon !  Was  this 
like  Daniel  O'Connell? — would  uiy  quon- 
dam fellow-agitator  have  acted  so*  I  do 
not  want  to  strip  the  clergy  of  their  votes; 
but  if  the  forty  shilling  freeholder  is  to  be 
disfranchised  because  he  is  not  master  of 
his  own  vote,  you  must  a  fortiori  disfran- 
chise  upwards  of  two  thonsand  parsons. 
Then  indeed  would  we  have  a  yell  of  "  No 
Popery,"  and  "church  in  danger." 

The  next  class  of  electors  which  I  will 
exhibit,  is  that  most  highly  respectable  divi- 
sion called  the  men  of  o)d  funilies  and  la^ 
properties. 

One  of  those  esquiresconld  re^psler  a  free- 
hold not  only  of  fiity  pounds  perannum,  but. 
over  twenty  thonsand  poundsperaunam^  that 
is,  my  good  American  readers,  aboutnmety 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Surely  the  aristo- 
cratio  Anthony  Richard  Blake  will  now  tri- 
umph; for  cleariy  this  man  mnstbe  a  more 
independent  voter  than  a  40s.  freeholder,  a 
fellow  who  is  not  worth  a  greater  interest 
than  nine  dollars  a  year.  He  will  tell  you, 
by  the  common  rule  of  proportioii  tlial  the 
former  gentleman  has  ten  ihousaod  limes  as 
much  sense,  as  much  knowledge,  as  weighty 
an  opinion  as  one  of  the  mere  rabble,  be- 
cause "  properly  is  the  standard  of  opinion." 

But  wno  could  influence  such  an  inde- 
pendent man  as  this?  I  answer  that  there 
are  very  many  men  of  this  deseription  who 
can  not  be  influenced  by  any  unfair  or  un- 
becoming means.  But  there  are  several 
others  who  have  less  will  of  their  own  than 
any  foKy  shilling  freeholder  has,  and  what 
enslaves  their  will  enslaves  all  the  othen 
of  inferior  grades  in  proportion. 

Sevend  of  those  great  landed  proprieton 
have  enormous  rent-rolls,  but  trifling  in- 
comes. Money  has  been  raised  to  Taat 
amount  upon  bonds  beating  interest  by  their 
predecessors  and  by  themselves  for  varioiu 
purposes — for  fortunes  for  the  females — ont- 
Ots  and  annuities  for  yonncer  brothers,  arid 
extravagant  expenses.  How  often  does  it 
happen  that  in  Ireland  a  man  whose  eriate 
produces  thirty  thousand  pounds  jewAr, 
pays  away  more  than  twenty  thonsand  m 
mteresti  The  appearance  most  be  kept 
up,  however,  to  suit  the  rank,  and  the  means 
to  insure  tlus  must  be  bad  recoorse  to. 
Ooremment  has  vast  patronage  in  die 
ehtuohj  the  bishoprics,  the  deaneries,  and 
a  multitude  of  rich  benefices.  Here  is  pi^ 
Tision  for  yonnser  sons,  end  for  aons-in-iaw, 
bat  then  mtut  M  a  gutd  pro  jaa;  the  oout 
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candidate  mast  be  aupported  ttt  elections. 
CommRndB  in  the  annj  and  navy,  dietino- 
lions,  goTBmorehips.  embaastea,  oecretaiy- 
ahipB,  placeH  in  ine  re»entte,  on  ''" " 
several  public  boaids,  inspeclor^pe,  : 
cures,  pensions,  and  all  the  et  eeUraa.  The 
bench,  the  ch^imanship  of  counties,  the 
offices  in  the  courts,  the  places  of  high 
sheriff,  attorney  and  soliciloi-^eneial,  law- 
adviser  and  counsel  to  the  eeveisi  boards. 
the  physician  of  the  forces,  Eurgeons  of  hos- 
pitals, regiments,  Stc.;  commisBioners  in  the 
militia,  £tc.  Here  are  several  thousands  of 
places  all  st  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 
Viewing  those,  the  large  embanaesed  free- 
holder says,  "  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will 

niinHAnl4/'       Win  familv.   his   relations,  his 


consents."  His  family,  his  relations,  his 
oreditors  who  wish  to  nil  those  pli 
portime  him.  Ho  is  exposed  to  temptations 
which  never  assail  the  forty  shilling  free- 
holders. 1  put  it  to  my  friend  O'Conaell  to 
say,  if  the  latter  is  to  be  disfranchised,  ougitt 
not  the  former  1 

YoD  know  too  well  the  manner  in  which 
all  minor  offices  are  disposed  of  Generally 
speaVing,  ihej  are  in  tne  actual  gift  of  the 
court  member,  who  is  hoand  to  vote  for  the 
minister,  in  the  House  of  Commons:  and 
he  gives  Ihem  to  twenty  pound  s 
nionally  forty  shilling  freenoldeis,  or  theij 
relatives  who  will  vote  to  send  bim  to  the 
House  of  Commona  Every  person  who 
knows  Ireland,  knows  this  to  De  the  &ct 
Here  is  a  picture  for  the  American  to  con- 
template !  And  the  men  who  are  thus  re- 
turned 10  the  honourable  house  unbluah- 
indy  ask  to  disfranchise  the  men  whom 
this  compling  influence  can  scarcely  reach. 

I  shall  now  hazard  an  opinion  and  a  con- 
jecture. The  opinion  is:  that  so  increasing 
the  number  of  voters  as  to  make  the  influ- 
enced portion  the  decided  minority  will  be 
the  most  hkely  mode  of  destroying  this  cor- 
ruption. Every  increaEe  of  the  number  of 
voters  will  approximate  to  this  desiiable 
slate.  And  every  diminution  of  the  number 
of  voters  will  increase  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  of  its  dependants.  Suppose, 
against  the  laiX,  the  forty  shilling  &eehalderB 
to  be  now  e<jually  influenced  as  ihe  other 
electors,  still  mcreasing  their  number  would 
be  more  likely  to  decrease  the  power  of  the 
crown,  because  a  large  body  is  lees  ma- 
nageable than  a  small  body ;  and  the  &cta 
which  we  observe  prove  the  principle.  The 
orown  can  procure  a  return,  with  tacihty,in 
the  small  bodies:  but,  even  if  through  its 
influence  it  should  succeed  in  large  bodies, 
it  is  always  after  a  serious  stni^le :  a  land- 
lord, too,  could  more  easily  influence  twenty 
large  freeholders  who  live  upon  his  estate, 
diu  he  oovld  two  hundred  small  freehold- 


ers. When  the  number  of  voters  was  small, 
before  1793,  elections  were  easily  managed 
by  the  crown  and  the  proprietors  of  Do- 
roughe ;  but  since  then  the  number  of  voters 
has  oeeu  gradually  increasing,  and  the  elec- 
tors aro  not  so  easily  managed.  The  crown 
and  the  great  landholders  fiud  their  influenca 
greatly  checked;  the  people  at  lane  find 
meir  consequence  greatly  increased:  The 
extension  ofthe  franchise,  in  1793,  did  more 
to  rescue  Ireland  from  d^radalion  than  any 
other  act  could  have  done ;  and  my  conjee- 
lure  is,  thai  eow  the  crown  and  toe  great 
landholders  have  combined  to  narrow  the 
tight  of  BuSrage,  to  check  the  progteatt  of 
popular  rights,  and  to  endeavour  to  renin 
a  portion  of  that  domiuatioD  which  tney 
have  lost,  and  to  secure  what  yet  remaina. 
1  think  1  see  the  proof  of  this  m  the  eager- 
ness  with  which  the  aristocrats  who  usra  to 
oppose  Catholic  emancipation,  lush  forward 
to  petition  that  emancipation  might  ba 
granted  upon  the  condition  of  their  beins 
delivered  from  an  unmanageable  body  m' 
electors,  who  will  not  permit  them  to  make 
their  bargains  with  go vemiDent  as«omforta- 
as  their  fathers  used,  when  the  number 
tera  was  less  and  the  small  body  was 
more  easily  mana;^.  Here  was  a  tiemen- 
doUB  water-epoDt  rising  in  vour  course,  and 
which  would  have  inevitably  swamped  your 
vessel,  had  it  poured  upon  her;  yet  you 
were  displeased  with  the  man,  who,  looking 
ahead,  lired  a  gun  to  dissipate  the  porten- 
tous column;  because,  forsooth,  the  dem<Hi 
of  the  whidwind  would  be  displeased  st  the 
report,  and  tell  your  crew  that  although  he 
had  them  stowra  under  hatches,  and  driren 
yourateersmen  from  the  helm,  you  still  were 
agitating  demagogues;  no  doubt  the  report 
of  such  a  gun  was  an  tmder'^owl!  AJas. 
poor  Ireland !  was  it  not  an  impardonable 
offence  in  John  Lawless,  to  have  called 
yonr  children  to  your  protection,  wh«i 
orders  had  been  issued  not  to  uiier  a  sylla- 
ble until  after  the  keeper  should  have  had 
his  hand  upon  you  ana  was  actually  lumiDg 
the  screws  of  your  manacles  !  And  harel 
so  far  forgotten  the  land  of  my  birth,  and 
the  spirit  of  my  former  aaaociates  in  a  very 
few  snort  years,  as  not  to  have  been  aHountf- 
ed  at  reading  that  in  an  aggiegaia  meeting 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  toe  man  who 
thus  protected  hia  connttr  was  received 
with  partial  hissing  t  But  let  me  cougiatD- 
late  him  upon  llw  occurrence.  In  eveir 
coirmiunity  there  will  be  found  men  whose 
praise  ia  censure,  and  whoae  cenaure  is 
praise — 1  should  sni^>ect  I  was  a  traitor  to 
Ireland,  had  I  been  a~  <-  *  ~ 
who  ah 
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I  have  been  tedioua  upon  thia  topic,  but 
as  the  people  of  Anterica  did  not  know  ex- 
acllr  the  OBtuie  of  Irish  freehold  tennre  EUid 
mode  of  induence  ueed  by  die  crown  at 
elections,  I  preferred  being  dull  and  weaii- 
■ome,  lo  one  who  knew  &e  facts,  to  being 
unintelligible  lo  one  who  knew  mera  not 
I  hope  to  conclude  this  topic  in  xaj  next 
And  as  of  you  I  know, 

"  Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  meril  praise." 

Be  assured  of  the  sincerity  with  which  I 


To  Daniel  O'Connell,  Etn. 
ClurlMton,  8.  C,  Au^si  19th,  182&. 

Mt  dead  Frulkd; — I  trust  that  it  has 
been  showo,  1.  That  although  many  of  the 
r^pstered  for^  shilling  freeholders  were 
manu^tured,  still  the  vast  majority  of 
them  were,  and  are,  bona  fie  freeholders. 
2.  That  80  far  from  being  generally  peiiu- 
rets,  they  generally  have  a  high  respect  for 
tbeit  oath,  0, 1  am  galled  and  ashamed  at 
being  compelled  by  any  cbcumstancea  con- 
neoted  wiui  you  to  have  been  obliged  to 
writelbis!  3.  That  as  a  body  they  are  less 
corrupt  than  any  other  class  of  Irish  voters. 
No  comparison  can  be  fonned  between 
their  political  purity  and  the  political  cor- 
ruption of  the  freemen  of  corporations.  4. 
That  as  a  body  they  are  lees  liable  to  influ- 
ence, and  lesa  under  its  operation  than  the 
cleigy,  the  large  proprietors,  and  the  twenty 
and  fifty  oound  fieeholdeis.  Remark,  I 
compare  tiie  aggregate  body  ou  the  one 
Hide  to  the  ^^egate  body  on  the  other.  I 
make  no  individual  comparisons,  and  I  also 
take  them,  in  the  ratio  of  theii  numbers,  re- 
spectively. Yon  may,  for  instance,  in  one 
barony  find  a  clergyman  perfecUy  indepen- 
dent; three  or  four  proprietors  unerobar' 
lasaed,  and  independent,  and  incorruptible ; 
eight  or  ten  respectable  tn'enty  pound  free- 
bSdere;  andinthiscollection oflwenly-five 
nnexceptioaable  men,  you  have  spirit,  '\a- 
tegrity,  and  patriotism.  You  may  in  that 
same  barony  produce  two  hundred  forty 
shilling  freeholders,  one-fourth  of  whom  are 
either  slavish  or  corrupt.  Yet  you  will  have 
one  hundred  and  fil^  honest  men,  whom 
the  bill  would  disfranchise.  But  tlus  view 
even  is  grossly  partial,  because  it  assumes. 
l^ainM  Uie  laot,  that  through  the  island  all 


the  bon«Bt  votes  at«  to  be  found  amongot 
(he  clergy  and  gentry.  You  may  recollect 
(he  homely  answer  of  a  countryinan  of  ours 
to  a  perspn  who  told  him  (hat  his  family 
must  tie  very  bad,  as  there  were  so  many 
who  bore  his  name  hanged,  though  hanging 
is  not,  in  Ireland,  evidence  of  criiziinaTily; 
"My good  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "there were 
more  bearing  my  name  hanged  than  were 
good  men  bearing  your  name,  and  there  are 
now  a  greater  number  of  good  persons  of 
my  name  living  than  ever  were,  are,  or  will 
be,  of  your  name  in  the  world."  In  the 
ratio  of  their  numbers  the  forty  shillbg  fiwe- 
hotders  are  the  best  and  most  independent 
voters  in  Ireland.  Should  this  be  ever  read 
in  Ireland,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  will  be  received  at  the  first  read- 
ing; bullhenumberswhowillBcknawledge 
itff  truth  will  be  continually  on  the  inoreastt 
as  e.tamination  will  be  made. 

But  why  not  amend  tha  qrstem  by  de- 
stroying the  slavish  and  the  corrupt  portion  % 
Do,  if  you  will ;  but  begin  where  the  evil 
is  greatest  You  say  you  caimot ;  the  church 
cannot  be  touched :  lay  but  a  finger  upon  it, 
and  Mr.  Plunkett,  the  worthy  eon  of  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  will  be  actually  in  hys- 
terics, and  the  Catholic  Mr.  Blake  will  be 
shocked  and  will  need  the  aid  of  thieves' 
vinegar  to  preserve  him  from  the  contagion 
of  democracy.  Well,  to  give  Mr.  PluWtett 
a  chance  of  the  chancellorship,  and  to  leave 
it  in  Mr.  Blake's  power  to  climb  the  bench 
or  to  creep  into  the  Commons;  Is  not  this 
house  too  democratical  for  this  aristocrat? 
We  will  leave  the  churchmen  untouched, 
and  the  laige  freeholders  unmolested.    But 

Srovided  always  upon  the  condition  that 
ley  leave  the  small  freeholders  unmolested, 
but  not  otherwise.  There  are  some  evils  in 
the  system,  but  many  of  these  evils  arise 
from  the  unreasonable  mode  of  continuing 
a  feudal  test,  to  know  who  is  a  freeman  in 
a  system  where  fr'eedom  and  independence 
are  not  now  connected  with  feudal  tenurfr^ 


This  is  (he  principle  of  Ae  old  EngUsh  con- 
stitution. In  (he  Saxon  days,  in  the  Nornun 
times,  there  were  villains  and  thralls;  thej 
were  not  freemen.  Now  your  mode  of 
ascertaining  who  is  a  freeman,  is  to  ask 
does  his  foot  touch  the  soil  of  Britainl  He 
is  free.  0 !  I  have  not  (he  spirit  to  transcribe, 
nor  even  to  allude  to  the  description  of  the 
beautiful  vision  whioh  presented  itself  to 
Curran's  imagination,  and  which  his  ardour 
mistook  for  real  fact:  when  he  told  us  of 
the  sinking  of  the  altar  and  the  God  before  ' 
the  genius  of  universal  emancipation.  O, 
my  friend,  it  is  siokeoing  to  read  so  elo- 
quent a  seDtenoe  and  to  find  how  yon  ars 
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t  exsmine  the 
slity.  True,  there  is  no  Uod ;  but  there  is 
1  aUar  over  which  the  demon  of  discord 
preeideH,  gtinniag  a  ghaed]'  emile  of  bittei 
,  mockery  at  the  deluded  reader  of  Curran's 
vision.  This  idol  of  rnj  native  land,  be- 
grimed vith  blood,  Burroonded  with  hal- 
ters and  instruoients  of  torture,  is  raised 
upon  the  rights  of  Ireland  a?  &  pedeatal ;  the 
yells  of  party  orgies  sw^l  the  peals  of  ado- 
ration; human  victims  palpitate,  and  the 
smoke  of  their  carcaBaea  rises  lilio  incense 
to  his  distended  nostrils.  We  behold  those 
whom  pestilence  and  famine  and  desolation 
have  prostrated,  fill  the  temple:  their  infu- 
riated relatives  rush  to  assail  those  who 
mock  their  woes  with  hypocritical  disthbu- 
tiODS  of  Bihies  and  r^igious  iiacts,  and 
thunder  out  their  anatheinas  in  the  shape 
of  iusurrection  acts,  and  while-boy  acts,  and 
peeling  acts,  and  lilhing  acts;  many  of 
those  relatives  are  seized  and  banished,  the 
others  bv  the  use  of  their  franchise  would 
indeed  demolish  this  altar,  destroy  this  tem* 
pie,  and  lay  this  spirit,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  they  wno  would  perpetuate  the  idolatry 
would  deprive  them  of  their  franchise,  be- 
cause, like  every  other  worship^  the  worship 
of  this  demon  brings  prafit  to  hie  prieslhood. 

If  every  man  in  Ireland  is  a  freeman, 
why  has  not  eveir  man  in  Ireland  hia  elec- 
tive franchise !  And  if  this  be  a  freeman's 
characteristic,  why  will  you  deprive  so 
maay  ^ousands  of  my  countrymen  of  their 
fieecloiiiT  Ot  will  they  peimit  it?  Mr. 
Shiel  Bud  you  could  persuade  them  to  be 
content  after  th*  spoliation — could  you? 
Theo  they  deserve  worse  than  slavery. 
Would  yon*  Your  punishment  ought  to  be 
more  afflictive  than  theirs.  If  Mr.  Shiel 
stated  what  was  a  bet,  I  thank  G!od  I  do 
not  live  in  Ireland,  I  thank  God  I  live 
amongst  men  who  value  their  rights,  and 
will  never  listen  to  any  person  -v^o  dares 
to  advise  about  even  the  possibility  of  their 
retrenchment.  No,  no  1  this  is  one  of  Mr. 
Shiel's  mistakes.  He  has  a  beautiful  ima- 
gination. He  sees  this  net  in  Ireland,  but 
with  his  mind's  eve.  He  sees  it  in  that 
^ace  between  earth  and  heaven  j  he  bodies 
it  forth  in  words,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
a  habitation  and  a  name. 

But  you  would  not  strip  Irishmen  of  their 
ri^ts ;  you  woald  give  the  right  of  univenal 
mSrage.  Why,  then,  did  jou  tell  them  to 
be  silent t  QmtacetconttntiTtvidthir.  Why 
did  Toa  acoff  at  the  tmdtrgrotel  ^Jadt  Law- 
hmf 

But  you  would  leave  a  respectable  con- 
rtitaeney.  Yon  would  disfranchise  thou- 
sands. Yon  would  reduce  men  who  now 
have  a  right  to  vote  to  the  uate  of  slaves 


who  have  no  vote.  But  there  would  atM 
a  substantial  class  of  tenponnd  freeholders, 
and  there  would  be  more  comfort  ainongM 
the  peasantry.  Do  you  seriously  believe 
this  would  be  the  result?  I  do  no4,  and  I 
found  my  opinion  upon  niy  knowladge  of 
the  Irish  landlords. 

But  suppose  the  landlord '  gives  a  tenant 
an  interest  of  ten  pounds,  instead,  of  fodr 
shillings.  If  it  arises  from  the  landloids 
generosity,  the  tenant  will  be  under  an  obli- 
gation ;  if  It  arises  from  the  tenant's  industry 
and  means,  he  has  now  the  same  indostry, 
the  same  means.  The  chan^  wonld  be 
inmrious  to  freedom ;  and  this  is  the  reastn 


sound  of  Catholic  emancipation,  are  ready 
to  give  even  emancipation  at  this  price. 
Thus  that  they  profess  their  opinion  to  be 
that  which  I  nave  expressed.  Tlat  this 
does  more  injury  to  civil  liberty  and  to  Irish 
freedom,  than  would  be  compensBlod  Ibrby 
Catholic  emancipation. 

But,  hitherto,  I  have  been  obliged  to  keep 
one  great  consideration  out  of  view,  vie: 
That  the  quantity  of  property  in  Ineland, 
out  of  which  freehold  interest  could  arise,  is 
much  smaller  than  is  generally  imagined. 

You  are  to  deduct  &om  the  snrface  of  the 
island — 1st.  All  the  bishops'  lands,  which 
are  held  by  tenants  for  terms  of  yean — 
Keneraliy  with  die  clause  of  totitt  fucAo, 
mat  is,  the  occupying  tenant  has,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  a  right  to  get  a  renewal  fioo 
the  bishop's  tenant,  who  is  his  landlord,  as 
often  as  that  landlord  gets  a  renewal  litun 
the  bishop.  Nest,  the  glebe  land,  the  col- 
lege lanns,  and  Inose  of  several  ootpon- 
lioos,  which  aT«  not  allowed  to  make  a 
freehold.  I  believe  this  wonld  sweep  away 
more  than  ono-fourth  of  the  country,  npon 
which  no  freehold  can  exist. 

Before  1778,  no  Roman  Catholic  could 
lake  a  lease  of  a  house  or  land  for  a  longer 
lenn  than  thiity-one  years,  and  if  the  land 
was  worth  more  than  a  trifling  conHdeiaiiiMi 
over  tile  yeariy  rent,  any  Protestant  could, 
upon  paying  tnal  advanced  snm,  turn  the 
Calhouc  out  and  enter  into  nosaoawon- 

But  when  the  success  of  the  pecmle  of 
America  taught  England  that  pnidence, 
which  is  miscalled  generosity,  Cadu^icB, 
upon  swearing  allegiance,  were  permitled 
to  take  leases  at  low  rents,  and  lot  999 
yeara.  The  first  relief  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
from  his  bondage  is  dne  to  Ametkm.  which 
may  God  enrich  with  every  blessing !  And, 
perti^s,  were  it  given  to  ns  to  see  throngb 
the  mist  of  fhlnrity,  we  would  disooTer  dut 
the  ecstatic  consolation  of  completing  this 
work  of  ^lilsnlhiopy  and  chaii^  is  re 
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for  this  land,  whose  soil  teems  with  the 
blood  and  sweat  of  grateful  Irish  Catholics. 

The  Catholics,  soon  after  the  passing  of 
this  law,  began  to  acquire  real  cnattel  lo  a 
considerabia  amount ;  and,  in  fourteen  years, 
bad  got  into  poseessioQ  of  u  vast  quantity  of 
land,  under  leases  for  long  terms  of  years. 
In  1782,  they  were  permitted  to  take  free- 
hold, bnt  not  lo  vote,  for  which  reason  they 
still  took  chattel. 

This  greatly  curtailed  the  quantity  of  land 
in  towns,  cities,  and  counties  which  might 
be  made  fieehold,  because  no  freehold  can 
arise  out  of  a  reu  chattel.  Thus,  when  in 
1793,  the  French  Revolution  and  the  United 
Irishmen  made  the  Baglish  government  ex- 
hibit a  little  more  mock-generosity,  the 
Catholics  could  become  freeholdera,  and 
were  restored  lo  theii  franchise  except  in 
the  oorpoiations  —  the  quantity  of  land  by 
means  of  which  they  could  obtain  the  fran- 
chise, was  greatly  limited,  and  had,  in  fact, 
been  principally  curtailed  by  the  conveision 
thereof  into  real  chattel.  IIib  wealthy  Pro- 
teatants  had  the  old  confiscated  Coolie 
property  as  in  fee  simple ;  they  weie  all  fiee- 
bolden,  and  freeholders  lo  a  large  amonnt: 
there  was  scarcely  a  Protestant  above  the 
tiuik  of  a  beggar,  who,  if  he  was  a  free- 
holder, was  not  so  to  the  va]ue  of  twenty 
poundfi.  But  the  rich  Catholic  had  made 
the  most  of  his  money,  by  giving  the  Pro- 
testant a  large  fine  to  reduce  the  yearly  rent 
of  ground  which  he  took  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  when  he  could  not  take  as  freehold, 
fK  if  ne  had  a  freehold,  he  could  not  vote, 
ihodKh  he  was  frequently  richer  than  his 
landlord,  who  had  a  freehold  of  perhaps 
two  or  tliree  thousand  pounds  per  anuum. 
In  1793,  this  Catholic  wished  to  become  a 
freeholder,  and  he  could  with  dilficnlty  pro- 

core  a  forty  shilling  freehold,  though  i 

ine  real  clultel  to  a  great  amouui. 

From  those  facts  it  is  clear  thai  there 
could  be  very  few  Protestant  ids.  tc 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  Catholic  t 
must,  for  several  years,  oe  persons  of  that 
description;  thatsmalbess  of  freehold  gene- 
rallv  would  ar^e  poverty  in  the  Protestant, 
ana  would  by  no  means  indicate  it  '  ~ 
Catholic ;  and  that  to  disfranchise  the  e 
freeholders  generally,  would  be,  however 
impartial  in  appearance,  nearly  equivalent 
to  a  disfranohifiement  of  the  Irish  Caiholics. 
The  Catholic  voters,  I  believe,  are  now  to 
the  Protestant  voters  through  Ireland,  in  the 
■ratio  of  three  to  one;  and  by  this  disfran- 
chisement of  the  40(.  freeholders,  the  Catho- 
lic voters  would  be  to  the  Protestant  in  the 
ratio  of  one  lo  five,  if  we  take  in  the  coi- 
porations,  thouKh  the  Protestant  population 
ut  to  Ibe  CathoUc  in  the  laiio  of  one  to  over 
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six.    Almost  every  Irish  Protestant  either  is, 
has  in  his  power  to  becomcg  a  voter.     It 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  a  Roman 
Cathohc  to  become  qualified.    I  have  known 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  property  waa  worth 
□re  than  twenty  thousand  pounds,  during 
'o  of  three  years  anxiously  endeavouring 
obtain,  for  more  than  its  value,  as  much 
freehold  property  as  would  enable  them  to_ 
^Bter  as  -tOi.  freeholders,  and  stilt  unable 
obtain  it.    If,  then,  it  is  so  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  qualification  of  40s.,  would  not  the 
difficulty  be  increaaed  by  making  it  five 
times  as  great?    And  if  my  views  of  the 
facts  be  correct,  would  not  the  ten  pound 
freeholder,  who  would  owe  his  franchise  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  landlord,  be  a  worse 
slave  than  the  present  40s.  freeholder  1    And 
would  it  not  be  unjust  to  the  individuals 
and  injurious  to  the  principle  of  civil  liberty,  ' 
and  of  morality  and  integrity,  to  deprive  the 
least  corrupt  portioi  of  the  constiluency  of 
their  right,  under  the  false  pretext  of  tueir 
having  abused  it!  to  take  from  the  body  of 
the  people  the  characteristic  of  freemen, 
and  to  diminish  the  number  of  persons  to 
be,  influenced,  thereby  creating  a  facility 
hich  would  tempt  the  corrupterl 
Would  Ireland  be  compensated  for  these 
evils  by  Mr.  Blake's  aristocracy?    What 
will  you  put  in  competition  with  the  liberties 
of  your  country  1    0 !  I  am  sick  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Amongst  the  several  possibilities  that 
ever  rose  before  my  understanding,  the  ne- 
cessity of  thus  remonstrating  with  you  upon 
this  topic,  was  one  of  the  last  I  could  ima- 
gine. 

Did  you  not  see  the  dreadful  innovation, 
like  some  dark  cloud  rising  in  the  east,  ob- 
scuring the  sun  of  your  nope,  darkening; 
the  prospects  of  your  country,  communi- 
cating its  gloom  to  every  countenance,  col- 
lecting every  kindred  speck  aa  it  rose, 
lowering  upon  your  liberties,  as  it  spread 
upon  the  norizon,  and  threatened  in  the 
zenith ;  every  timid  man  fled,  every  prudent 
man  feared,  every  honest  man  bewailed, 
that  which  was  likely  lo  ensue — whilst  you 
Blood  calmly  descanting  upon  the  glories  of 
that  luminary  which  it  veiled,  the  innocence 
of  its  lightning,  the  harmony  of  its  thunder, 
and  the  benefits  which  would  ensue  to  the 
land  after  the  deluge  which  it  would  pour 
forth  should  have  swept  away  the  hovels  of 
the  forty  shilling  freenolders  and  their  in- 
mates to  the  gi3f  of  ruin :  then,  indeed,  a 
new  order  of  things  would  arise.  Jam  rtdtt 
Aitraa.  The  Orange  persecutor  would  be- 
come charitable  and  kind — the  middleman, 
benevolent — the  landlord  would  be  a  pro- 
tector— the  magistrate  impartial— ^e  paison 
wonkl  be  libeml— the  tthe-pioctor  merci- 
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ftil — the  tai-gatherer  tender-heftHed,  and  a 
happy  tace  of  peasants  would  enjoy  the 
toil.  Did  you  believe  all  ihis  would  hap- 
pen? If  you  did,  yout  hope«  were  grealei 
ihaji  were  those  of  your  friend, 

t  John,  Buhop  of  Charlatwi. 


LETTER  VII. 

To  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq. 

ChsrlulOD.  S.  C,  Aiig.25lh,  1825. 
Mr  DEAK  Friehdi^-I  shall  in  this  letter 
eotidnde  my  remarks  upon  the  attempt  to 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Catholic  elec- 
tors. I  call  it  the  attempt  to  destroy  iheir 
rights,  because  I  believe  I  have  fully  shown, 
that  if  the  bill  bad  passed,  this  destruction 
would  he  its  inevitable  consequence.  Thus 
it  would  bo  injuring  religious  liberty,  with- 
out naming  religion ;  it  would  be  injuring 
oivil  liberty,  by  slripping  thousands  ol  their 
franchise;  it  would  be  maintaining  the  Pro- 
testant ascendency  in  Ireland,  wiuiout  call- 
ing it  Protestaiitj  it  would  be  the  worst 
cies  of  persecution,  viz.,  persecution  in 
guise.  Every  person  now  points  with 
reproof  and  scorn  to  your  boasting  masters, 
who  assame  to  be  the  moat  liberal,  whilst 
ihey  are  well  km 
cutinz  govemmeni  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  South  American,  just  emerged  from 
bondage,  is  more  liber^d,  and  when  he  m- 
fuses  to  your  government  the  right  of  mak- 
ing religious  establishments  in  his  country. 


petition  to  continue  the  oppression  of  his 
fellow -Catholic  in  Great  Britain;  and  be- 
cause he  sees  that  ihoae  merchants  will,  if 
permitted  to  make  such  establishments, 
deluse  bis  country  with  bad  translations  of 
the  Bible,  and  tell  the  people  that  their 
priests  are  knaves,  whose  religion  is  a  sacri- 
legious traffic  upon  dirty  bits  of  brown 
paper,  and  who  ^ve  men  leave  to  rob  their 
neighbours,  provided  they  share  ihe  plunder 
with  them.* 

'  As  he  knows  be  has  religion,  and  is  not 
an  idolater,  and  as  be  knows  those  vde 
fedsehoods  would  create  mischievous  irrita- 
lion,  he  thinks  it  just  as  well  )o  keep  that 
'  Christianitv  which  came  down  frora  the 
Apostles  through  his  fathers,  as  to  substi- 
tate  any  modincation  thereof,  which  Britain 
or  even  New  England  can  bestow  upon 
him.    But  he  enacts  no  law  lo  deprive  the 

Cple  of  the  country  of  their  civil  rights, 
ause  they  will  not  give  up  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors :  and  Uiis  is  more  hberality 
*  Sm  Sonh  American  Review. 


and  justice,  than  Great  Britain  has  evinced 
since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  Is  there  in 
the  world  a  parallel  to  British  intolerancet 
The  inquisitors  prevented  the  people  from 
making  changesin  religion,  upon  the  ground 
that  any  essential  change  must  destroy  it. 
Britain  peiaacutes  them  for  not  changing 
with  her,  though  she  saye  that  she  might 
en  in  making  those  chaitges.  The  Inqnis- 
tion  could  keep  all  its  victims  in  a  few  dun- 
geons; Britain  has  not,  during  three  centu- 
ries, ever  bad  less  than  millions  of  victimE 
at  a  time.  Ireland  has  been  one  vast  prison, 
and  every  member  of  her  ascendency  has 
been  an  inquisitor.  I  disapprove  of  tbe  In- 
quisition. It  never  was  a  portion  of  our  re- 
ligion, as  is  ertoneonsly  imaged.  But  in 
the  most  angry  times  of  religious  acrimony, 
forgive  me  the  expresuon,  British  writeis 
have  had  to  nuisack  our  church  for  the 
names  of  a  few  persecutors  who  filled  our 
episcopal  chairs ;  ibe  world  has  lo  re^  but 
upon  very  few  dignified  names  in  the  mo- 
dem British  hierarchy,  who  stand  an  excep- 
tion honoarable  to  themselves  from  its  bench 
of  bisbops.  Britain  is  not  insensible  to  this : 
and  therefore  the  oligarchy  which  rules  her. 
is  anxious  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
virtue  which  it  has  not.  It  wishes  to  keep 
the  Irish  Catholics  powerless,  but  still  yearns 
to  have  the  semblance  of  being  liberal,  and 
finding  that  it  cannot  destroy  the  power  of 
a  Catholic  nation,  such  as  Ireland  ia,  with- 
out destroying  its  civil  rights,  it  attempts  to 
do  both  by  one  act ;  and  that  is,  by  disfran- 
chising a  large  body  of  electors,  who,  under 
present  circnmstances,  must  almoat  nniver- 
sally  be  Catholics,  and  then  in  return,  it  will 
dole  out  favonrs  to  a  chosen  few,  and  pay 
the  clergy,  that  they  may  aid  in  en^ving 
the  people.  Thoa  Britain  will  endeavour  to 
wipe  away  the  stigma  of  her  ditviacfij  and 
still  do  the  very  acts  for  which  that  stigmi 
was  deserved. 

Look  to  the  history  of  oni  connlry.  and 
decide  by  facts.  I  have  been  amnsed  by 
what  has  been  miscalled  the  philosophy  of 
history — such  is  Hume's: — a  mockery  of 
reaaoning  not  worthy  of  even  the  dignity  of 
a  sophism,  which  attempts  to  argue  you  out 
of  truth,  by  supposing  it  possible  that  a  fan 
which  is  related,  did  not  occur;  and  disco- 
vering possibilities  that  motives  might  have 
been,  of  the  existence  of  which  there  is  no 
proof;  but  evidence  the  other  way.  And 
then  without  evidence,  and  conrrary  to  evi- 
dence, you  are  upon  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, to  suppose  the  fact  which  bistoty  ei- 
bibits,  did  not  occur,  or  if  you  cannot  be 
brought  to  that,  you  must  at  least  belieFe 
by  philosophy,  tluit  the  agent  had  motives 
which  are  di&mnt  from  the   tni»  one*. 
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TTiis  is  one  Vind  of  philosophy  with  which 
I  hope  never  to  be  imbued.  Some  reflec- 
tioD  Daa  led  me  to  study  history  after  a  dif- 
ferent fashion.  I  look  upon  history  lo  bo  a 
record  of  facts,  not  a  system  of  speculation. 
1  examine  ihe  truth  of  ihe  record  by  the 
rule  of  testimony;  where  I  have  evidence 
of  the  fact,  I  believe  it  ■  where  I  have  cot,  I 
draw  no  conclusion.  In  like  manner  I  deal 
with  motives  and  dispositions.  The  object 
of  my  Bludy  of  history,  is,  to  areue  by 
analogy.  My  conclusions  from  analogy  in 
history  can  onlv  be  highly  probable,  but 
where  I  cannot  be  certain,  I  may  prudently 
be  guided  by  high  probability.  After  hav- 
ing studied  this,  I  give  nothing  for  the  pro- 
fessions of  statesmen ;  I  jud^  them  by  ttieir 
Eicts.  Our  venerable  friend, "Bishop  Moylan, 
of  Cork,  frequently  told  me,  during  his  last 
illneaSj  and  with  eerioos  emphasis,  and  for 
tiseful  purposes,  how  litlle  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  upon  the  BHtish  statesmen,  by 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  His  warning  was 
conveyed  in  the  relation  of  a  multitude  of 
facts,  m  which  he  had  been  too  well  in- 
structed, because  he  and  other  bishops  had 
been  very  often  artfully  deluded  by  great 
and  good  men,  and  by  sincere  friends.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  dying  injunction  to  me 
upon  the  subject. 

Look  then  lo  Irish  history — I  paas  over  the 
acta  of  William  and  Mary ;  I  pass  over  those 
of  Anne ;  I  pass  over  the  cruel  inflictions  un- 
der George  I, ;  the  whole  period  of  the  mean 
and  deceitful  Charleses  and  Jameses;  llie 
atrocious  times  of  Elizabeth,  I  consi^  also 
for  the  present  to  oblivion ;  1  begin  with  the 
accession  of  George  II.  Up  to  this  period  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  not  deprived  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  (hough  by  an  act,  which,  if  1 
am  rightly  infonned,  can  only  find  its  parallel 
in  the  olu  colony  of  Maryland,  they  were  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  !I^  shut  out  of  their 
houses  of  legislature,  of^  which  they  were 
members;  excluded  without  any  semblance 
of  law  or  authority,  but  by  a  simple  vote  of 
their  associates ;  and  most  part  of  thoir  lands 
having  been  taken  away,  and  they  being 
excluded  from  most  of  the  corporations, 
though  they  had  the  right  of  electors  inlaw, 
they  did  not  generally  possesa  it  in  fact,  for 
-want  of  qualification  during  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I. 
But  when  George  II.  came  to  the  throne, 
Frirnate  Boulter,  who  was  then  the  chief 
oligarch  of  Ireland,  observed  that  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  who  by  law  were  qualified 
io  vote,  had  greatly  increa5ed,  and  that  the 
Clanrickarde  family  had  been,  through  Ca- 
tholic influence,  thrown  out  of  the  represen- 
tation of  Galway.  The  family  of  Portumna 
had  then  become  Protestant,  and  joined  the 


oligarchy.  But  the  Catholics  committed  a 
worse  crime,  one  which  Britain  seldom  for- 
gives. They  were  then  to  the  Protestants 
as  five  to  one,  and  for  the  first  lime  some 
Irish  Protestants  began  to  look  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Ireland,  and  to  form  the  Irish  party 
in  support  of  the  civil  liberty  of  their  coun- 
try ;  against  those  men  Primate  Boulter  form- 
ed the  English  party '  the  Catholics  joined 
the  patriotic  Irish  Protestants,  and  with 
them  sought  the  benefit  of  their  common 
country.  Tbey  voted  in  electing  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1727,  And  that  very  parliament 
in  whose  election  they  concnited,  deprived 
them  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  this  was 
done  by  the  contrivance  of  the  oligarchy,  in 
a  clause  by  way  of  amendment,  at  one  of 
the  late  stages  of  a  bill,  without  notice  or 
debate.  In  what  does  this  nefarious  act 
differ  from  the  late  attempt,  so  far  as  prin- 
ciple and  apparent  object  are  concemedl 
The  cases  are  very  nearly  parallel.  Primate 
Boulter  wanted  no  debate  then.  All  was 
done  without  agitation,  'Tie  true  this  late 
bUI  would  not  make  so  extensive  a  sweep; 
and  Mr.  Anthony  Richard  Blake  might  get 
into  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  act  of  George  II.,  disfranchised  two- 
lliirds  of  the  Irish  electors;  so  would  the 
bill  of  Mr,  Littleton.  I  could  insure  you  a 
pretty  ascendency   to   plague   you.  did    it 

Bat  the  analt^  will  hold  still  farther;  at 
that  time  too,  there  was  a  Catholic,  rent,  the 
payment  ,of  which  was  prevented,  and  the 
association  broken  up.     Whilst  an  act  was 


ieunesy,  became,  as  all  such 
unfortunate  men  will  become,  the  accuser 
and  defamer  of  his  church;  he  informed  the 
government  that  this  subscription  was  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  in  Popery  and  Ihe 
Pretender.  I  do  not  find  that  he  added 
"wooden  shoes."'  The  papers  of  ihe  col- 
leclors  were  seized  and  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  know  not  whether  in 
a  green  bag  or  in  a  red  bag.  After  the  ex- 
amination, the  committee  reported  thai  it 
appeared  to  them,  ''that  under  colour  of 
opposing  heads  of  bills,  great  sums  of  money 
had  been  'collected  and  raised,  and  a  fuud 
established  by  the  Popish  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  through  the  inftucDce  of  their 
clergy,  highly  detrimental  to  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  of  imminent  danger  to  the  pre- 
sent happy  establishment."  From  the 
printed  report  of  Ihe  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  manifest  ihat  this  snb- 
ecription  for  bringing  in  Popery  and  the 
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Pretender,  amounted  to  the  enormons  sum 
of  five  pounds,  lawful  moDey  of  Ireland ! 
Your  late  association  bad  a  purse  also,  and 
was  to  do  ^at  mischief— under  colour  of 
procuring  bills,  it  was  to  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  Protestant,  that  is  the  Orange 
iDierest,  and  of  imminent  danger  to  the  pre- 
sent happy  establishment,  which  makes  the 
most  sahibiious  and  fertile  island  in  the 
wortd,  inhabited  by  the  most  patient  and 
laborious  and  vigorous  people  on  earth,  the 
mostwrelched  spot  of  human  endurance  on 
the  snrfiu:e  of  the  globe. 

The  liberal  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Irish  Catholics,  associated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  comitry.  A  subscription  was 
mads ;  it  was  more  than  five  pounds.  The 
donation  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  one 
of  the  best  of  Irishmen,  the  mite  of  the 
labouring  408.  freeholder,  the  confluence  of 
the  intermediiilB  contributions,  all  formed  a 
grand  national  reservoir;  by  means  of  which, 
a  nation  thirsting  for  justice,  might  be  re- 
freshed even  under  the  fiery  ray  of  a  con- 
suming oligarchy.  This  tcos  more  than 
conld  DO  endured  by  the  enemies  of  Ire- 
land. Your  association  was  put  down ;  the 
payment  of  ^our  rent  prevented;  but  as  you 
were  not  quite  as  powerless  as  your  prede- 
cessors tinder  George  II.,  some  cuiming 
should  be  resorted  to  before  yon  could  lose 
your  franchise.  Kind  words,  soothing  pro- 
mises, valueless  professions  of  patnousm  | 
and  friendship,  won  upon  you,  and  you  were 
induced  with  llie  best  inlentions,  to  give  the 
worst  advice.  To  tell  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land lo  remain  quiet,  unlil  after  every  hope 
of  their  children  should  have  been  destroyed, 
by  stripping  .the  great  body  of  the  people 
<a  the  Isst  renmant  of  theit  rights:  their 
franchise.  O!  my  friend,  how  could  yon 
have  ever,  not  consented,  for  you  did  not, 
bat  permitted,  whilst  you  had  a  tongue  to 
speu,  a  finger  to  write,  or  a  hand  to  raise 
— how  coiUd  you  have  permitted  the  poor 
Irish  peasant  whom  I  know  you  love,  that 
poor  man  who  has  so  often  borne  yon  in 
triumph  upon  his  shoulder;  whose  heart  ex- 
panded wnen  yon  appeared j  whose  first 
shout  was  the  expression  of^Vour  name; 
whose  afiection  for  you  was  boondless  as 
his  confidence  J  whose  triumph  was  your 
fame;  whose  little  earning  was  a  treasure 
open  for  yonr  application  to  the  bublic  good, 
— how  could  you  nave  permitteit  that  man  10 
be  dirfronchisedT  And  this,  after  he  placed 
his  money  at  your  diqtosal,  and  his  rights 
in  vour  keeping? 

If  I  know  anything  of  the  poiicv  of  the 
anion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  was 
ohiefly  devised  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
die  influence  of  the  Catholic  electors  ol  Ire- 


land. Their  influence  was  increasing,  ibey 
would  have  gradually  driven  the  Irish  Com- 
mons to  do  lEem  justice,  there  voold  cease 
to  be  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  party,  but 
there  would  be  an  Irish  party,  and  that  party 
would  be  the  roajori^  of  the  nation,  com- 
prisingmen  ofevery  belief.  Tbiswasnotto 
the  taste  of  the  British  Cabinet  The  Orange- 
man was  lold  by  the  whisperer  from  the 
castle,  the  Papists  have  the  elective  fran- 
chise; their  numbers  are  sreai ;  their  voters 
are  multiplying:  your  Irish  Commons  must 
soon  emancipate  them,  unless  yon  join  out 
British  Protestant  house :  in  Ireland  only,  ibe 
Papists  are  a  majority ;  in  a  united  empire, 
they  oreamborily:  consent  to  the  miion,  cw 
you  will  be  overwhelmed.  The  castle  lold 
the  Catholics  that  the  Irish  Orangemen  were 
so  corrupt  that  emancipation  never  would 
be  granted  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
in  which  those  Orangemen  were  and  mast 
continue  to  be  a  decided  majoritv,  but  that 
the  English  Protestants  were  witnout  prcji)- 
dice,  or  if  they  had  feai^  in  case  of  emaii- 
cipation,  of  seeing  Catholics  become  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Irish  house,  they  could  have  no 
dread  from  admitting  a  minority  consisting 
of  Catholics,  into  a  united  PailiamenI ;  that 
the  Irish  Commons  were  corrapt,  venal  and 
blotted ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  a  nnioa 
with  Britain  that  the  Iriph  Catholic  could 
expect  emancipation.  Already  pensions 
were  held  out  to  the  cieigy,  and  the  ne&- 
rionsandalmosCsimoniacal  traffic  was  com- 
menced. Better  men  could  not  exist  Ihan 
the  bishops  whom  wily  statesmen  deluded. 
The  union  was  eflected  by  duping  the  Ca- 
tholic; I  once  thought  the  Orangeman  too 
was  duped,  but  it  is  now  clear  he  was  not. 
It  was  an  actual  disfionchisement  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  by  leaving  him  an  influence 
in  choosing  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
British  house  in  which  his  rights  were  to  be 
now  disposed  of,  instead  of  leaving  him  an 
influence  in  the  election  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Irish  house,  which  before  the  union  was  to 
decide  upon  his  fate.  The  eSect  of  this 
disfranchisement  was  in  truth  the  same  to 
the  Irish  Catholic,  as  if  an  act  had  pMsed 
disqualifying  electors  of  that  communion 
from  voting  for  twelve  thirteenths  of  the 
members  of  the  Commons  Hoaee;  as  it 
must  be  manifest  that  whether  yon  increase 
in  certain  ratio  the  number  ofioembeiB  wbo 
are  returned  by  Protestants  only,  or  dumini^ 
the  number  returned  by  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants in  the  same  ratio,  the  result  will  be 
the  same.  But  by  this  act  both  ratios  were 
combined  against  the  Catholic ;  and  tbe 
hopes  of  Ireland  were  given  to  the  keepii^ 
of  eleven  British  and  two  Irish  membns. 
The  Catholics  could  return  one  of  iba  fnali 
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and  had  no  influeDce  ovet  the  retnm  of  the 
Biiiiah  memb«n. 

And  now  the  oligarchy  seeks  to  aeprive 
the  Irish  CathoUo  of  even  this  moderate  in- 


fluenc 


Did  n 


t  of  \ 


ciently  neutralize  the  power  restored  to  the 
CathoUc  by  the  act  of  1793 1 

And  what  has  the  result  been?  You  have 
doling  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  bowing 
and  danoing  atteodance  upon  your  masters, 
and  how  hare  their  promises  been  fiillilled  1 
Bat  you  hare  siown  strong,  and  they  know 
it.  You  have  lately  united  and  pressed  your 
claims.  The  eye  of  the  worid  is  upon  you 
and  upon  them.  They  are  worried  by  you, 
but  stall  they  bid  defiance  to  public  opinion. 
iQStead  of  doing  yon  ayen  tardy  justice,  they 
cunningly  contn  re  to  so  w  diseen  eion  amon^ 
yon,  BodendeaTourtorobyouof  tbatwhich 
couetilateB  your  strength.  How  often  has 
Britain  lulled  you  into  a  false  aecnrity  and 
let  in  the  enemy  upon  you.  But  you  rose 
in  your  might,  oroke  the  new  cords  and  the 
ropes  of  smews,  and  your  frown  terrified 
your  foe.  Youi  appearance  was  uncourtiy, 
Tou  were  agitBioni,  it  would  become  you 
oetter  to  cast  away  those  cutting  locks  which 
indicate  yoorbarbarity  and  corruption.  Do, 
pray,  allow  your  uncouth  40s.  tieeholders  to 
be  trimmed  off.  You  will  then  be  fit  to 
enter  the  royal  presence  of  the  princes  of 
Philiatia.  Do  yoo  not  see,  the  secret  of  your 
strength  is  made  manifest!  You  know  the 
sourue  of  your  weakness.  Why  will  you 
daily  in  danger?  Though  your  nair  should 
grow,  yonr  eyes  will  have  been  previonsly 
destroyed ;  in  your  fury  you  may  ^rope  for 
vengeance,  and  perish  together  with  your 
oppressors.  Bui  now  be  prudent,  and  you 
need  not  dread  this  deplorable  alternative  of 
slavery :  you  need  neither  grind  in  a  mill, 
nor  diaKe  the  pillars  of  the  state.  Cherish 
the  source  of  your  energy ;  Tuard  it  as  the 
apple  of  your  eye :  reject  the  olandishments 
of  your  disguised  enemies;  this  ia 
maxim  of  safely. 

But,  my  friend,  a  word  more  with 
The  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  u 
has  reminded  me  of  a  fact.  When  Ireland 
was  threatened  with  this  calamity;  when 
terror  scowled  upon  the  visage  of  every 
satellite  of  the  castle;  when  desolation 
swept  the  fields;  when  the  stteets  of  her 
metropolis  were  almost  empty:  when  the 
widow  duiBl  not  mourn ;  when  me  orphan'; 
eye  looked  in  vain  forihat  father  whose  name 
his  tongue  conid  not  utler-.when  in  such  dayi 
as  these  traffic  and  batter  were  used  to  de- 
spoil the  people,  and  the  Catholics  - 
aseured  by  men  who  never  kept  faith  whh 
Cathcdics,  that  a  united  Parliament  would 
grant  what  that  Puliament  has  repeatedly 


reiused, — one  little  patriotic  band  had  the 
hardihood  to  walkbaldly  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  that  in  the  very  hearing  of 
the  agents  of  their  country's  ruin,  in  the 
lace  of  the  country,  tbeymight  at  least  make 
.protest  against  the  destruction  of  the  rights 
of  their  country.  The  formidable  guard 
with  the  pointed  bayonet  stood  to  prevent 
this  band Tiom  entermg  the  Royal  Exchange; 
but  they  gained  admittance.  And  ons 
young  man  who  never  did,  and  never  will 
yield  to  terror,  raised  his  voice  thai  day  and 
thus  addressed  his  fellow-Catholics. 

Hs  said,  ibac  nDdsTthecircumBlaocosof  tha 
present  day,  and  I  he  lyste malic  calumnies  flung 
against  the  Calholic  cbaracier,  it  was  more  than 
onoe  dstsrniiDed  by  the  Roman  Caibolica  of 
Dublin  to  stand  Enlirely  aloof,  as  n  mere  sect, 
from  snv  political  discunion,  at  tbs  same  time 
that  they  wereresdy,  as  forming  geuenllr  apart 
□f  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  confer  with  and  ex- 
press their  opiniona  in  cotyunction  with  their 

gave  rise  to  an  extenaive  and  injurionamisrsprs- 
aeniaiian,  and  it  was  aaseried  by  the  advocataa 
'  anion,  daringly  and  inaotently  asserted,  ihal 
le  Roman  CiiholicBOf  Ireland  were  frienda  10 
le  meuure  of  union,  and  ailani  allies  ol  ibal 
conspiracy  tbrmed  aEainat  the  name,  the  iotereal, 
and  the  libeniBs  of  Ireland. 

"  This  libel  on  the  Calholic  character  was 
itrengihened  by  ibe  partial  deelarationa  of  some 
nean  and  degenerate  membera.  wrought  upon 
by  corrupiioni  or  by  fear,  and  unforiunalely  il 
waa  received  with  a  loo  general  credDliiy, 
Every  union  pamphlet,  every  union  speech,  im- 
pudently put  locih  the  Catholic  name  la  aaue- 
tioning  auch  a  meaxure,  wbich  would  annihilate 
ihe  name  uf  the  country,  and  there  waa  oona 
u>  refute  (he  calumny.  In  the  apeechea  ar>d 
pamphleta  of  anli-UDioniata.  il  was  rather  sd- 
mitted  than  denied,  and  at  length  the  Catho. 
lici  themselvea  were  otiliged  lo  break  through  a 
rosolution  which  they  had  formed,  in  order  lo 
guard  BBainet  miire presentation,  for  the  purpoM 
of  repellinj[  this  worst  of  miarepreaentationa. 

ly  directed  against  them  aa 


the  base  conduct  imputed  to  them,  and  to  declare 
tbal  the  auertiun  of  tbeir  being  favourably  in- 
clined to  the  nteaxuie  of  a  legiajatiie  incorpora- 

vile ;  a  libel  the  niost  false,  acandaloua.  and 
wicked  that  ever  waa  directed  against  the  cha- 
TBcter  of  an  individual  or  a  people.     '  Sir,' uid 

asntimenl.  nol  only  of  every  gentleman  who  now 
bears  me.  but  of  the  Catholic  people  oflrelaod, 

and  hated  meainre  of  union  were  lo  draw  upon 
UB  Ihe  revival  of  the  penal  lawa.  we  would  baldly 
meet  pruacripiion  and  oppteaeion,  which  would 
be  the   teaiimoniea  of  our  virtue,  and  ■ 


Protei 


lyofo. 


may  be  amhiguonaly  held  forth  to  the  Iri^  C 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


tholic  (a  sedacs  him  from  lbs  SBcred  dat;  he 
owM  his  counlry ;  I  know  th>t  ihe  Caihalics  ol 
Ireland  srilL remember,  ihni  they  I 
Uhillhey  willneseracrr—  '' 
.  n«(,  which  would  debi 
«*«  people.'" 

Those  Catholics  joined  with  that  young 
patriot  in  his  protest.  You  are  Otat  young 
man;  fear  could  not  operate  upon  you,  1 
have  alwaj-B  honestly  addressed  you:  I 
must  have  no  false  delicacy  upon  a  public 
queetion,  in  which  the  dearest  intereste  of 
oui  common  native  land  and  our  com- 
mon religion  are  deeply  involved.  I  will 
use  the  Doldness  of  my  friendship  and 
love  of  my  native  land  and  my  religion, 
even  with  the  pain  which  it  gives  me  to  say, 
that  I  believe  you  crere  seduced  to  hesitate, 
by  men  by  whom  you  were  aurroonded, 
by  men  whom  I  know,  by  men  who  would 
not  stand  by  tou  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
on  that  day;  Dy  men  who  tnow  not  the 
meaning  of  the  word  country,  but  who  well 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  court.  Do, 
my  friend,  let  Daniel  O'Connell,  in  1826, 
npon  this  question,  maintain  the  principle' 
which  he  so  nobly  sustained  in  ISOO ;  the 
news  will  cheer  many  an  Irishman  who 


)  equator 


and  the  t 


will  still  be  surrounded  with  the  affectio. 
and  the  prayers  of 

t  JoHK,  BtiAop  (f  Charlabm. 


LETTER  Vm. 

To  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq. 

Chirlestan,  S.C,  Sept.Zd,  1S25. 

Mr  DBiR  Friend: — There  was  a  time 
when  I  could  have  written  more  freely,  and 
under  les.?  restraint  than  I  now  can,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  present  letter.  My  mem- 
bership in  the  Irish  Church  has  terminated : 
not  that  I  loved  my  country  leas;  not  that  I 
let)  the  communion  of  its  hierarchy;  not 
that  I  preferred  any  other  field  for  my  la- 
bours ;  not  that  I  was  ambitious  of  situation : 
my  rank  is  indeed  more  elevated,  [but]  my 
sitnalion  more  depressed ;  the  comforts  of 
my  ministry  materially  diminished,  and  the 
difficulties  of  discharging  its  duties  mate- 
rially increased.  This,  and  more  than  this, 
I  anticipated,  and  my  anticipations  have 
been  realized.  An  imperious  sense  of  duty 
has  separated  me  from  the  Irish  Church, 
and  will  continue  that  separation ;  my  affec- 
ttons  are  still  with  it ;  my  eyes  are  still  turned 
towards  it;  I  rejoice  in  tne  glories  which 
encircle  it,  and  1  deeply  feel  for  its  afflic- 
tions: yet  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  interfere  in 


I  must  write  of  its  afiain  as  a 
stranger,  as  one  with  whom  it  holds  com- 
mnnion,  but  who  is  not  permitted  to  inter- 
fere in  its  special  discipline.  Were  my  place 
lower  in  rank,  I  mignt  write  more  freely, 
and  my  writing  be  passed  by;  but,  holding 
an  equal  rank  with  the  prelates  whose  ri^t 
and  duty  it  is  to  regulate  uie  local  discipline  of 
that  chtm;h,  it  would  be  highly  unbecoming 
in  me,  who  have  so  much  less  informatiDn 
than  mey  possess  regarding  the  momentous 
subject,  and  who  am  not  officially  charged 
with  wiiat  is  their  duty,  to  treat  the  subject 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  infringe  upon  Ibeir 


In  what  I  shall  write,  therefore,  respect- 
ing the  payment  of  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy, 
by  the  British  crown^  I  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion of  interfering  with  the  exclusive  riKht 
of  the  Irish  bishops  to  regulate  the  local  £v 
cipline  of  their  church. 

As  I  am  also  beyond  either  their  power 
of  reward,  or  the  operation  of  their  displea- 
sure, I  may  be  permitted  to  give  freely  an 
opinion  as  to  their  virtues.  It  is  right  to  do 
so  on  the  present  occasion,  because  it  will 
show  in  what  safe  keeping,  under  divine 
Providence,  the  aSkira  of  Uat  church  bi« 

This  calumniated  body  of  men  ate  the 
immediate  Buccessors  of  others  who  have 
been  more  vilified,  and  occasionally  peive- 
culed.  The  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
present  venerable  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and 
Ross,  was  immured  in  a  felon's  room  in  the 
jail  of  the  county  of  Cork,  because,  and 
only  because  he  was  a  bishop.  Another  of 
his  predecessocG,  who  sat  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  was,  after  his  return  to  Ross,  cloven 
down  by  British  light-horsemen,  who  acci- 
dentally met  him,  and  were  informed  that 
he  was  a  Popish  prelate;  and  every  inter- 
mediate bishop  has  endured  much.  Tbe 
present  illustrious  prelate,  a.  man  of  deep 
erudition,  of  solid  piety,  of  indefatigable 
zeal,  of  most  refined  manners,  of  glowing 
patriotism  and  dignified  mo<lesty,  was  more 
than  once  under  the  necessity  of  foUowing 
the  divine  monition:  "  when  they  peisecnie 

Jou  in  one  city,  fiy  to  another."  What  have 
een  the  sufieringe  of  those  prelates  upon 
whose  remains  the  grave  has  closed  wiUiiii 
your  recoUeotion^    How  often  were   their 

Sredecessors  hunted  like  beasts  of  pKj. 
>und  concealed  in  morasses,  buried  in 
woods,  hidden  in  caverns,  covered  widi 
coarse  and  imperfect  garments,  and  with 
difiicultyobtainmg the meajiest fare!  l^ose 
apostles  left  to  the  present  oecupaiits  obe- 
dient fiooks,    edifyiDg  exrople,    uusallied 
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fitith,  uncontamiDtUed  discupline,  world]}' 
poverty,  spuitual  riches,  the  records  of  their 
afflictions,  and  fiequenlly  ihe  relics  of  their 
maa^led  bodies.  Kome  is  elevated  by  the 
digniCj  of  hei  place;  made  by  Peter  Ihe 
centre  of  Christian  unity,  she  preserres  and 
wiU  raaintaiii  her  primacy  of  honour  and 
herpriiQaey  of  jurisdiction.  An  tioch,  Peter's 
first  see,  has  long  since  fallen  to  decay ;  her 
patriarchal  lustre  gleams  indistinctly  in  a 
tew  specks  through  Saracenic  filth,  the 
riiins  of  ancient  heresies,  and  the  dust  of 
ages.  Alexandria  can  no  longer  produce 
her  AthanasiuB,  to  show  hie  unbroken  suc- 
cession to  Mark,  Ihe  companion  aod  the 
vicar  of  the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  lo 
contend  for  that  faith,  so  many  of  whose 
doctrines  he  bad  so  ably  testified.  The  pro- 
tecting eagle  of  Ephesue  screamed  ween 
the  sublime  mysteries,  which  he  discerned 
and  exhibited,  were  obscured  in  his  own 
great  oily  by  the  followers  of  Macedonius, 
of  NestoriuB,  of  Eutyches,  and  of  Arius; 
bnt,  when  the  crescent  glittered  on  the 
unholy  rites  of  Arabian  imposture,  he  took 
his  melancholy  departure.  The  succassor 
of  James  was  wanting  in  Jerusalem;  Britain 
has  long  bewailed  the  defection  of  her  hie- 
rarchy. Cruel,  deceitful,  hypocritical  infi- 
delity, for  a  time  tore  the  garland  of  her 
glorf  from  France.  Memphis,  after  ages 
of  darkness,  relumed  her  torch  at  Rome, 
and  set  up  a  beaoon  for  the  Copts  lo  collect 
at  the  altars  of  their  fathers.  Nor  Turk,  nor 
infidel,  has  done  so  much  to  destroy  those 
churches,  as  was  done  to  extingatsh  your 
Irish  hierarchy :  yet  still  it  has  un interrupt' 
edily  continued,  and  modestly  beams  forth 
its  pare  rays  to  cheer  a  people  who  have 
endured  more  than  any  other,  They  were 
■tripped  of  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers; 
they  were  robbed  of  their  foir  fame ;  they 
were  frequently  almost  exterminated.  His- 
tory was  destroyed,  evidence  of  facts  was 


aefame  the  immolated;  the 
rivots  were  goaded  into  resistance,  and 
ptmished  as  criminals  for  resisting;  they 
etill  were  attached  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  It 
was  impossible  to  educate  their  children  at 
home:  they  were  sent  abroad  foi  educa- 
tion; it  was  made  criminal  for  them  to 
relnm:  should  one  of  them  become  a  cler- 
gyman, and  be  found  in  the  land  of  his 
people,  it  was  death;  yet  they  became 
de^men,  ihey  returned,  they  were  seized 
upon,  they  were  executed,  often  after  a 
summary  trial  before  a  brut^  foe ;  and  the 
world  was  told  that  the  punishment  was 
inflicted  vat  for  region,  bat  for  erimt,  when 
religion  and  crime  were  synonymous.  Thus 
were  they  defamed  to  tne  world.    When 


Nero  condemned  tiie  Christian  to  the  stake, 
or  to  the  lions,  the  martyr  was  not  defamed  ; 
he  stood  before  the  worid  in  his  character 
of  sufToier  for  the  sake  of  conaoience.    The 

Eagan  might  lament  his  supposed  folly,  but 
e  must  admire  his  steadiness  of  principle : 
but  it  would  be  depriving  him  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  mistaken,  but  well  disposed, 
if  it  bad  been  published  that  he  did  not 
BufTei  for  his  religion,  but  for  a  crime  against 
the  state :  and  Nero's  worst  act  was,  after 
he  set  fire  to  Rome,  to  put  the  Christians  to 
death  for  the  conflagration;  eo,  when  a 
dominant  soldiery  were  sent  to  make  a 
people  act  against  their  conviction,  the 
refusal  of  this  people  was  called  crime,  and 
they  were  put  to  death  as  criminals,  be- 
cause they  would  not  become  perjured 
hypocrites,  and  swear  that  they  believed 
what  ihey  did  not,  or  abandon  a  religion  in 
which  they  believed  God  commanded  them 
to  serve  him.  But  this waa  not  all;  Parsons 
and  Borlase  did  worse  than  ever  Nero  did, 
when,  in  1641.  they  contrived  the  massacre 
of  Catholics,  mat  they  might  set  their  pro- 
perty; and  when  the  deed  olblood  could 
not  be  concealed,  they  boldly  and  impu- 
dently cha^d  the  Catholics  with  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  greater  number  of  Protestants 
than  were  to  be  found  in  the  district,  and 
miraculously  caosed  that  there  should  be 
nearly  as  many  survivors  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  whole,  as  there  originally 
existed, 

Thus  by  every  species  of  persecution  and 
defamation,  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sib- 
bet,  by  famine,  by  oppression,  by  plunder, 
by  exile,  by  calumny,  oy  the  suppression  of 
truth,  by  the  publication  of  falsehood,  did 
the  British  government,  during  two  centu- 
ries, in  vain  endeavour  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  hierarchy.  Still  it  survives  in  its  apos- 
tolic gloryj  a  band  of  learned,  pious,  dis- 
interested, mtrepid,  defamed  prelates,  sup- 
ported by  a  host  of  enlightened^  religious, 
obedient,  active,  zealous,  and  charitable  cler- 
gy, poor  in  worldly  pen,  rich  in  the  glories 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  affections  of  die 
people. 

Toe  people  of  Ireland  retained  the  Romaii 
Cathohc  religion.  When  King  Heniy  VIII. 
chanced  the  religion  of  England,  he  was 
not  able  to  effect  a  similar  change  in  Ire- 
land. In  the  lime  of  Edward  VI.  it  waH 
scarcely  known  that  any  of  the  Irish  fol- 
lowed the  Euglish  religious  changes.  Mary's 
reign  was  noted  in  Ireland  for  some  political 
afnictions  and  forfeitures,  bnt  no  religious 
feud.  But  under  Elizabeth,  the  extermination 
of  ihe  Catholics,  the  colonization  by  Pro- 
testants, the  fines,  the  forfeitures,  and  the 
inflictions   commenced.      The    Fro< 
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dergj  were  sent  from  EogUnd,  to  reail  the 
coniinon  prayer  in  English,  or  in  Latin,  to  a 
people  whose  languasa  was  Irish,  and 
whose  religion  was  Csimolic.  Those  men, 
with  scarcely  the  semblance  of  flocks,  wore 
put  inlo  posaeuion  of  the  churches  and  the 
revenues,  and  the  people,  who  concealed 
their  own  clei^,  were  obliged  to  Bup[>ort 
them  by  their  own  contribntJons.  Durine 
^B  and  the  subsequent  reigns  of  James  ana 
Chariee,  whole  regions  of  the  country  were 
depopulated  of  C^olice  and  were  given  to 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland,  who  were 
known  as  Scotch  Iiish.  Cromwell  rushed 
like  a  gaunt  dog  to  swallow  what  prey  was 
left,  and  placed  his  needy  enthusiasts  thick- 
ly in  the  richest  places  of  the  island.  Wil- 
liam's Dutchmen  were  neit  provided  for, 
and  every  needy  foreign  Protestant,  by  en- 
teriDjK  a  corporate  town  or  citj^  paying  a 
shilling  to  its  town  clerk,  and  taking  an  oalh 
of  allegiance  to  the  king  and  of  e:fec 
of  Catholic  doctriaes,  was  clothed  witi 
honours  to  which  a  native  Catholic 
could  aspire.  Swarms  of  those  men  flocked 
in  from  e^ery  place  in  which  a  Protestant 
was  ever  found,  and  were  invested  with 
wealth  and  power,  whilst  the  native  Catho- 
lics^ forced  by  misery  and  oppression  from 
their  native  land,  became  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  to  every 
civilized  nation  of  the  globe.  The  clergy 
were  made  the  sport,  ana  the  victims  of  (he 
dregs  of  the  Protestant  population.  Thi 
Sunday  amusement  of  some  of  the  inhabi 
tants  of  my  fanner  parish  was.  about  sixty 
vears  since,  to  scour  the  country,  "  priest 
hunting,"  and  wo  be  to  the  priest  who 
oau^t !  The  very  name  of  priest  w..  . 
term  of  reproach;  Ihave  been  myself,  since 
I  was  admitted  to  orders,  as  well  as  many  of 
my  brethren,  insulted  repeatedly  from  the 
oireumstance  of  onr  being  cleigymen,  and 
this  by  persons  who  moved  in  me  oeveral 
classes  of  society,  from  the  Frolestant  eul- 

trit  who  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hMiged, 
ut  was  not,  (o  the  judge  who  passed  the 
sentence;  from  the  Orange  freeman,  the 
price  of  whose  vote  was  his  chief  mean 
support,  to  the  proud  peer  whose  < 
spumed  our  petition  for  the  common  rights 
of  subjects-  from  the  miserable  sexton  to 
the  supercilious  incumbent  of  a  bishopric. 
I  have  heard  one,  who  swelled  from  the 
diminutire  size  of  an  almost  expiring  found' 
ling,  to  the  ^1  bulk  of  aldennanic  pon- 
derosity, utter,  in  a  dialect  like  English,  his 
contempt  for  certain  Romish  priests,  and 
those  Romish  priests  were  venerable  bishops, 
decorated  with  the  well-earned  honours 
of  the  best  universities  of  Europe,  and  as 
eetimable  for  their  virtues  as  they 


ji  theii  demeanour.  But  to  inenlt  the 
Catholic  priesthood  was  not  only  the  piiTi- 
le^  of  the  Irish  Protestant,  the  exercise  of 
tbis  privilege  was,  by  many,  thon^t  to  be 
the  proof  of  liberality. 
"  lu  will  ask  me,  why  all  this  amplifier- 

I  Why  remind  us  of  the  bad  feeling  of 
past  time?  Certainly,  not  to  esaapeials. 
1  can  &lly  answer  to  my  conBctenoe — oat 
for  any  uncharitable  purpose.  But  for  tha 
purpose  of  undenianuing  fully  the  sobjecl 
of  which  I  am  about  to  treat;  and  to  wain 
yon  of  danger :  I  shall  now  apply  it  to  that 
purpose.  I  assart,  that  amongst  lbs  prmcd* 
pal  part  of  the  Protestant  population  which 
at  present  opposes  your  re8t0RUi<m  to  jova 
rights,  those  unbecoming  feelings  still  exist. 
They  are,  at  the  present  day,  thefiBelinga  <tf 
the  Orangeman ;  they  are  the  feelings  «  the 

rid  juries  of  several  counties:  thay  aie 
feeungs  of  a  large  portion  of  tue  British 
legislature.  1  shall  prove  those  propositUNis 
by  plain  evidence  befom  I  close  uieoe  letters. 
I  then  SAk,  what  can  be  the  object  of  nun 
who  feel  thus  lowanls  the  Cathouo  clergy  in 
consenting  to  have  them  pennoned  by  eo- 
vermnent.  in  place  of  bomg  supported  hj 
the  people!  Can  they  have  any  objecl 
beneficial  or  honourable  lo  that  clergy?  But 
ihey  do  not  leave  us  any  room  for  coniac* 
lure;  they  give  us  positive  svidence:  Iney 
say,  that  the  object  is  to  make  Ihe  cleigy 
more  loyal,  by  making  them  depRDdem 
upon  the  crown  for  their  income.  When 
they  avow  this  to  be  their  object,  will  yon 
say  it  is  not  ?  When  history  piovtm  this 
must  be  iheii  object,  will  you  reject  the 
analogy  upon  which  the  proof  is  founded, 
when  ihey  refer  to  that  very  analogy? 

What  was  the  testimoDT  of  the  HMionrable 
Denis  Browne,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
coun^  of  Mayo,  before  the  committeo  of 
the  House  of  Lords?  That  Cathtdic  eman- 
cipation would  be  of  no  use  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland,  unless  the  cle^y  wete 
pensioned.  That  the  clergy  now  made  the 
people  disaffected,  bnt  if  ue  clergy  ware  to 
be  paid  by  the  crown  and  not  by  mo  pi 
the  clergy  would  be  the  ns"'  "  '"" 
loyalists.  He  instanced  the  case  ol  tBa 
Presbyterians.  Before  their  clergy  io  Ira- 
land  were  paid  by  the  crown  he  said  they 
were  the  most  factious  and  seditiooa  men  in 
Ireland :  and  they  made  their  flocks  tnibn- 
lent  and  disaffected.  The  crovm  paid  them, 
and  they  were  loyal,  and  their  flocks  weie 
more  attached  to  goremment.  Such  was 
bis  opinion  of  the  pensioning  system,  "nw 
object  which  he  had  in  view  wb>,  throng 
the  cupidilT  of  the  priesthood,  to  inatm^e 
loyalty  of  ine  people.  What  does  (M  Doais 
Bmwne  mean  by  fayoJ^ .'    Sooh  an  attach- 
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e  parts  of  your  eoTem- 

ment  aa  ensta  amongst  the  eBtablished 
clergy,  and  is  making  rapid  pn^rese 
amoo)^  the  PresbyterianB.  An  altachmenl 
perfectly  incompatible  with  civil  liberty. 
Idy  &ieDd,  Me  have  in  this  oountry  civil 
and  religiosB  liber^  in  their  fuU  perfection. 
It  IB  true  that  the  conatitutioTia  of  North 
Carolina  and  New  Jersey  are  essentiaUy 
illibeial,  and  thSit  the  misTepteBenlatione  of 
&itish  writers  have  here  created  great  fiK- 
jndicM  againBt  Roman  Catholics.  Bnl  if 
those  coDslitntienB  were  to  be  revised,  there 
is  no  queetioD  but  the  bigotry  which  dis- 
graces them  would  be  swept  away:  and 
noaeat  and  aHsidnouB  investigation  for  tm\h 
is  correcting  thoee  Berious  miarepreBenta- 
liona :  the  people  of  America  cannot  be 
sAed  for  their  asaent,  without  ei^ibiting  to 
them  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  claim. 

I  staled  that  we  had  here  the  perfection 
of  oivil  and  religious  liberty ;  there  is  not  a 
doubt  upon  tny  mind,  but  that  if  the  olersy 
of  thesa  states  were  to  be  pensioned  by  tne 
general  government,  instead  of  being  main- 
tained by  the  people,  our  constitution  would 
rapidly  decay ;  and  one  of  the  wisest  piovi- 
aiona  which  this  confederation  ever  made, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  first  amendment  to  its 
coostitntion,  declaring  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  establish  any  religion.  What  is 
meant  by  loyalty  amongst  your  very  loyal 
pe<^)le  of  Ireland,  ie  not  that  which  yoni 
consiiiution  means  by  the  expression.  One 
of  your  very  loyal  men  in  Ireland,  would 
call  a  man  who  complained  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  miniatera  of  the  crown  with  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  rebel  who  waa  grossly  disloyal. 
Be  would  plead  before  those  same  miuiaters 
as  the  proof  of  hia  own  loyally,  that  he 
inqnirea  what  candidate  the  oligarchy  pre- 
ferred, and  that  by  tight  and  by  wrong,  he 
exerted  himself  to  have  this  man  retained. 
This  loyalist  ia  disloyal  to  your  conatilution, 
but  he  ia  faithful  to  the  executive.  The 
meaning  of  loyalty  in  Ireland  ia  a  ready 
snbaerviency  to  the  king's  miaiater.  Mr. 
Browne  then  atatea  that  penaioning  the 
cle^y  would  make  litem  subservient  to  the 
executive,  or  to  the  king'a  miniEterB,  or  in 
other  words,  to  the  oligarchy  by  which  you 
are  ruled.  Have  you  any  doubt  but  that 
thia  would  be  the  effect  of  the  peuaioninffl 
Was  not  ihia  effect  produced  amongFt  the 
Presbyterians  1  Is  not  the  clergy  of  the 
flMablishment  enalaved  by  this  very  princi- 
ple ;  though,  as  I  will  show  you.  thekt  alale 
IB  really  mora  independent  than  tnat  of  your 
clergy  would  be!  How  often  have  I  beard 
yon  uae  thia  argument,  and  vary  its  exem- 
pii£aatioD  throagh  every  trope  and  cora* 


EBiison  which  you  could  find?  How  often 
ave  I  heard  yon  tell  our  aaaembled  thou- 
sands, that  if  the  bishops  so  far  overiooked 
their  religious  obligation  ae  to  accept  of  pen- 
sions for  themselves  and  for  the  priesthood; 
you  would,  as  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of 

!'our  country,  pretest  asainet  placing  so 
ormidable  a  force  in  the  bands  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  crown  to  direct  against  the  pro- 
per independence  of  the  people!  If  you 
have  forgotten  this,  I  have  not ;  and  Ireland 
remembers  it. 

I  take  two  views  of  this  pensioning  sys- 
tem :  J  see  it  not  only  concuned  in,  but 
Botaally  brought  fdrward  by  the  most  in- 
sidious enemies  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
church.  I  BUBpect,  and  not  without  a  cause, 
the  gifts  of  my  avowed  enemieB.  Whence 
arises  thia  kindness  of  the  illiberal  portion 
of  your  pretended  frienda?  Is  it  love  for 
you  incites  them!  My  friend,  they  have 
urged  the  north  wind  to  blow  iia  violent 
hnrricane  upon  you ;  you  did  abide  its  fury, 
but  you  wmpped  your  cloak  about  you,  and 
rolled  in  your  religions  mantle,  you  more 
lenacioudy  preserved  what  it  was  sought 
to  take  away.  The  lage  of  the  tempeat  has 
passed;  a  few  clouds  stiU  remain;  occa- 
sional gnats  make  you  cautious;  but  if  they 
shall  subeide.  and  the  sunbeams  cheer  you, 
this  cloak  will  be  no  longer  neceaaary;  you 
will  cast  it  aside,  and  when  it  shall  have 
been  removed,  how  are  you  to  protect  your- 
self if  the  name  spirit  of  the  winds,  whtMe 
power  will  still  continue,  should  again 
sweep  your  country!  Your  clergy  will 
have  been  severed  from  your  people.  Sup- 
pose the  peasantry  oppressed,  and  the 
cle^yman  threatened  with  the  loaa  of  hia 
wages,  if  he  will  stand  by  them,  where  is 
yoitr  remedy!  Thia  is  no  metapbysical 
supposition.  In  my  next  I  shall  give  ample 
proof'  at  present  I  ask  yon,  is  it  not  to  pre- 
vent the  clergyman  from  telling  the  people 
of  their  wrongs  that  it  is  sought  to  make 
him  a  pensioner  of  the  crown!  The  wolves 
ask  your  dogs,  and  you  will  give  them  tip : 
what  have  the  wolves  offered  in  return  1  To 
allow  a  few  of  your  bellwethera  the  nae  of 
a  clover  pasture.  Have  the  wolves  permit- 
ted you  to  extract  their  teeth  or  to  bind  their 
jaws!  I  must  conclude  this  in  haste,  and 
resume  the  topic  in  my  next. 
Yours,  aincerel^ 

t  John,  Bi^  of  C 


LETTER  IX. 

To  Daniel  O'Connell,  E^sq. 

ChirUsion,  S.  C,  September  lOih,  I8S». 

Mr  DUH  FBiun»-I  now  aasort  that  it  ia 
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a  principle  of  the  Briliab.  eiecutive  to  cniBh, 
if  it  can,  ia  its  damiuione,  any  power,  how- 
ever small,  whicli  might  exist  indepaiident 
of  it»elf ;  but  if  it  cannot  crueh  it,  its  efforts 
will  be  directed  to  make  thispower become 
dependent  upon  it,  and  if  it  be  in  viy  way 
dependent,  its  exertions  will  still  be  directed 
to  increase  thai  dependence.  Thus,  during 
a  long  serieH  of  years,  it  has  been  making 
gradual  inroads  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the 
people.  The  church  was  a  spiritual  power 
not  dependent  upon  the  crown,  in  the  Saion 
times.  William  of  Normandy,  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  made  a  change  in  ecclesias- 
tical property  similar  to  that  which  he  made 
in  civil  titles,  and  as  in  (lie  latter  he  sufasti- 
tuted  fiefs  and  infeudations  for  allodial  te- 
nure, BO  in  the  church  he  substituted  bene- 
fices for  frankalmoign  e.  William  Riifus 
went  still  farther;  but  his  attempts  were  cut 


of  Tyrrell,  Very  few  of 
dynasty  abstained  from  similar  attempts. 
llie  aggressions  of  Henry  IL,  notwithstand- 
ing constitutional  and  canonical  impedi- 
ments, caused,  at  first,  the  vacillation  and 
subsequently  the  martyrdom  of  Thomas 
aBScket.  Thea^eseion  of  die  ctowq  and  : 
the  resistance  of  me  church  is  a  usual  and 
ordinary  historical  topic,  until  the  destruction 
of  iharchurch  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  founder 
of  the  new  body  which  became  its  substi- 
tute ;  of  which  the  king  being  head,  the 
contention  necessarily  ceased.  In  Ireland 
the  Catholic  prelates  were  thrust  out  of  their 
possessions,  and  the  men  who  were  substi- 
tuted for  them,  being  dependent  upon  the 
eiecutive,  were  by  it  upheld  and  cherished. 
The  eflbrtB  of  the  crown  were  then  directed, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  old  hierarchy,  which  now  sub- 
sisted independent  of  any  power  but  God  ' 
and  the  people, 

Aiier  uiDse  means,  which  I  have  alluded 
to  in  my  last  letter,  had  been  found  wiavail- 
ing,  when  the  very  executioner  turned  away 
in  fatigue  and  disgust  from  the  prolonged 
and  useless  havoc,  a  mitigated  persecuUon 
tortured  the  spirit,  plundered  the  property, 
but  generally  spared  the  life  and  limbs  of 
the  Catholic.  His  church  waa  humble  but 
it  was  independent.  Like  the  Aposdes  and 
their  early  successors,  the  good  prelates  of 
the  Irish  church  felt  and  knew  that  their 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  Thej'  de- 
rived no  power  from  the  crown,  they  claimed 
no  temporal  authority,  they  challenged  no 
civil  obedience;  they  told  their  docks  to 
render  unto  God  the  things  that  were  God'e, 
and  to  render  unto  Cffisar  the  things  that 
were  Cesar's.  They  merely  suoeriniended 
the  religious  concerns  of  iheii  Uithliil  peo- 


ple, and  in  retnm  the  people  gave  them  af- 
fection and  support 

There  wae  also  a  large  body  of  Presbyte- 
rians in  Ireland,  whose  deigy  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown,  being  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  flocks. 
At  this  period  that  clergy  and  their  flocks 


ages  of  misrule  and  of  oppression,  began 
to  vindicate  her  li^ts  ana  to  obtain  a  cod- 
stilutionj  the  crown,  in  its  bounty,  bestovred 
a  gift  upon  the  Presbyterian  clergy:  they 
became  dependent  upon  the  crown;  and 
the  supporters  of  the  encroachments  of  pre- 
rogative have  no  longer  the  same  dread  of 
that  body  that  their  predecessors  had. 

The  crown  observed  that  the  Catholics 
were  increasing  in  numbers,  and  in  power, 
and  in  wealth,  and  that  their  clergy,  which 
had  BO  long  been  the  object  of  the  most  bit- 
ter hatred,  and  most  baitiarous  peisecution, 
still  retained  its  independence:  accordin^y, 
Lord  CasUereagh,  and  others,  gave  a  miae- 
rable  dole  out  of  the  public  purse,  to  esta- 
blish a  college  for  the  education  of  candi- 
dates for  orders  in  Ireland,  that  they  should 
not  imbibe  the  principles  of  other  gDvem- 
ments  in  continental  seminaries,  and  to 
create  amongst  them  an  attachment  to  their 
native  land  and  to  its  constitution.  1  look 
upon  this  policy  to  be  correct  and  praiae- 
woithy,  except  mat  the  sum  was  a  trifle,  and 
the  government  was  really  hostile  to  those 
whom  it  was  obliged  to  treat  with  compara- 
tive miidnesF.  The  Catholics  were  giaiefiil 
for  even  this  boon,  and  their  gratitude  would 
have  been  excessive  had  full  justice  been 
done.  But  no!  they  were  not  to  receire 
any  more  kindnoBS.  We  have  seen  bow 
the  good  results  tvhich  would  have  followftd 
the  Doncesuon  of  1793,  were  prevented  by 
the  contrivers  of  the  union.  They  now  saw 
bow  the  Presbyterian  indepenaence  was 
laid  prostrate  by  the  means  of  paying  the 

In  a  moment  of  good  feeling,  when  hopes, 
which  have  never  been  realized,  were  held 
out  by  the  contrivers  of  Ireland's  degrada- 
tion to  the  episcopal  trustees  of  the  cclleKa, 
in  order  10  procure  their  aid  to  make  uie 
legislafire  union  popular,  those  prelates 
were  asked,  upon  Ine  part  of  government, 
whether,  in  case  of  the  crown  giantii^  a 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  Catbolie 
clergy,  it  could  be  assured  of  their  loyalty, 
and  whether  this  support  would  be  aec^il- 
able.  Yon  know  thai  those  good  and  un- 
suspecting men  did  mnoh  mischief  to  yoar 
cause,  by  iheit  hasty  answer,  "Hiat  tbb 
support  would  be  acceptable,  and  that  in 
case  of  its  being  granted,  the  goramneni 
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Unfortunate 
n  hoB  ii  caused  1  How  many  tears 
t  those  who  gave  ill  But  ths 
if  union  was  carried,  and  it  was 
hoped  by  the  crown  that  the  Catholics,  now 
a  minonty  in  a  nnited  empire,  would  be- 
come comparatiTely  insi^ificant.  Their 
clergy  were  thought  not  to  be  eren  worth 
the  pittance  which  would  have  been  doled 
oat  under  other  circumstances  to  tiuure  their 
toifoltyl  But  iit  1608,  when  the  question  of 
eiDancipalion  began  to  press,  and  it  was 
foQDd  by  the  Fonsouby  patty  that  the  objec- 
tion of  the  diHioyaltv  of  the  priesthood  was 
oonjured  up  as  a  barrier  to  your  claims, 
then  the  people  of  Ireland  learned,  for  the 
first  time,  with  grief  and  consternation,  the 
appalling  fact  (hat  traffic  with  the  clergy  had 
been  in  contemplation.  The  biahopH  raeL 
The  queaiion  was  examined,  not  only  by  the 
ten  who  had  been  imposed  upon,  but  by  the 
whole  hierarchy,  and  the  interference  of  the 
orown  with  the  independence  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  system  of  peneLona,  were  both  de- 
olOired  to  be  incompatible  with  the  safety  of 
religion.  The  aggre^te  meetingBprodaim- 
ed  their  incompatibility  with  civil  liberty, 
and  no  person,  my  friend,  was  more  enthu- 
siastically vociferous  in  the  condemnation 


tural  leaders,  began,  in  the  county  of  I/) uth, 
(o  put  their  insiaiouB  questions  (o  the  vene- 
nble  Primate  Reilly;  it  was  then  those  di- 
viaions  began  which  made  our  enemies  re- 
joice and  caused  us  to  weep.  I  say  us,  for 
1  was  then  amongst  you;  then  you  and  I 
Stood  upon  the  same  ground,  and  whether 
it  was  a  vague  document  from  Cardinal 
LiHa,  or  a  mandate  from  Mousignor  Quaran- 
totti,  or  a  holiday  speech  from  some  sprig 
of  nobility,  or  a  frown  from  some  govern- 
ment conltaclor,  or  a  prudent  advice  from 
some  hollow-hearted  false  friend,  or  a  blas- 
phemous imprecation  from  a  boisterous  and 
bmlal  squire,  or  an  ex  i^icio  information 
from  Mr.  Saurin,  made  to  us  little  matter. 


It  was  in  the  process  of  this  confusion  that 
your  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  brought  in  hia 
dauMs  appendtd  to  Iht  bitt,  that  Sir  John  Cox 
Hippesley  ransacked  Eurape  for  rettridutru. 
It  was  during  those  combats  that  Counsellor 
Bellew  earned  his  third  pension.  But  we 
aeved  our  principle,  and  we  called  it  a  vic- 
tory that  the  bishops  were  saved  from  the 
mto,  and  the  clergy  were  saved  from  the 
pensionB. 

1  do  not  know  what  yon  think  now,  bat  I 
know  what  yon  thongbt  then :  at  that  lime 


you  looked  upon  the  pensions  to  be  worse 
than  the  veto.  It  was  afler  this  the  Divan 
people  prevailed  upon  you  to  attend  a  few 
close  meetings  of  the  moderate  party,  who 
could  seeno  narm  ineilhervelo  or  pensions 
to  priests  or  to  barristers.  You  came  back, 
however,  and  yon  joined  with  us  who  had 
in  still  unciiaDged  i 


But  now,  if  I  nndetstand  the  papers,  you 

have  altered  your  opinion,  and  you  think 

insions  onght  to  be  given  to  the  clergy. 


-And  you  told  the  people  to  say 

nothing  about  a  commission  of  bishops  and 
its  feaUiers,  which  is  called  a  mng,  and  of 
which  wing  all  that  I  shall  say  is  that  it  looks 
BO  very  like  the  veto  that  I  would  not  know 
which  to  prefer,  except  that  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  more  intelligibly  mischief  is 
done,  the  better. 

There  is  another  reason  why  1  shall  write 
nothing  upon  the  subject  of  this  wing.  A 
Rev.  Mr.  Sheehan,  who  is,  I  understand,  a 
respectable  priest  in  Waterford,  commanded 
a  Mr.  Kirby,  who  was  making  a  speech  at 
an  aggregate  meeting  in  that  city,  in  last 
July,  to  Bay  nothing  about  this  wing,  because 
Dr.  Murray  and  Dt.  Doyle  thought  it  good. 
This  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  teach  an 
American  bishop  silence.  There  was  a 
time  when,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of 
prelates  for  whom  I  entertain  such  profound 
respect,  I  would  have  written  what  now  I 
should  not  write.  I  must  adopt  a  language 
respecting  this  commission  and  its  feathers, 
which  indee<l  will  appear  as  strange  from 
me  as  the  advocacy  of  the  pension  system 
does  from  you :  it  is  the  language  of  tlie 
Cork  protestors  of  1813,  whom  now  I  find 
in  their  first  places  in  that  city,  and  with 
their  old  phrases;  "Without  (fivine  any 
opinion  upon  the  clanses  added  to  the  bill 
in  the  last  session."  I  shall  then  give  no 
opinion  upon  tkt  right  vmtg.  But  I  ask  you 
concerning  the  left  wing,  is  it  (rue  (hat  yon 
are  now  friendly  to  the  system  of  pension- 
ing ^e  clergy?  Is  not  the  principle  of  the 
British  crown  that  which  I  have  laid  down 
at  the  commencement  of  this  letter?  Has 
it  not  been  evinced  in  every  stage  since  the 
battle  of  Hastings?  Has  it  not  been  mani- 
fested for  centunes  in  Ireland  !  A  re  not  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  a  recent  instance?  Do 
you  want  proof  beyond  the  attempts  made 
upon  your  own  clergy  in  the  bargaining 
about  the  unionl  In  the  attempts  oy  Mr. 
Canuing's  clauses;  by  Mr.  Flu  nkett's  dicta- 
tion; by  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  wings;  by 
Mr.  Bellew'B  pensions ;  by  snppresnng  or 
prosecuting  every  society  mat  opposed  traf- 
fic on  the  clergy ;  and  by  cherisning  every- 
body who  supported  itf  Neither  are  you 
ign<»ant  of  the  indirect  attempt*  msd«  in 
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Borne,  upon  the  independenoe  of  yoar  hie- 1 
nichy,  to  which  city  the  king  of  Eoglajid 
caonot  send  eren  an  uiswer  to  a  polite  let- ' 
ter,  bat  to  which  the  king  of  Hanovei  sends  [ 
an  ambasudor;  uid  you  know  the  aols  of 
that  excellent  peraooage,  whether  they  re- 
garded the  queen  of  Ejigland  or  the  Catho- 
licB  of  LteUuid.  The  object  is  thea  to  ia- 
ciaasa  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  to 
control  the  independence  of  the  clergy  by 
making  them  dependent  upon  the  executive. 
Will  you  conoui  in  (his !  You  may ;  but  if 
you  do,  I  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  oi  I  knnw  nothing  of  the 
mode  of  preseiTing  civil  liberty,  or  you  ate 
no  friena  to  Irish  liberty.  It  alflicln  me  to 
write  ihoB — yon  will  give  me  great  (comfort 
by  correcting,  if  there  is  any  mistake  in  my 
fact  OI  in  my  aigument. 

To  the  venerable  prelates  of  Ireland  I 
shall  not  presume  to  address  myself,  because 
I  write  only  as  a  Roman  Catholic  who  loves 
the  liule  remnant  of  civil  liberty  which  still 
existii  in  the  land  upon  which  his  eye  first 
opened,  but  upon  which  that  eye  is  never 
likely  to  look  sgain.  I  interfere  not  with  the 
discipline  of  the  Irish  Church.  But  surely 
neither  they  nor  tou  can  have  forgotten  the 
manner  in  which  that  part  of  the  jail  act 
regarding  Catholic  chaplains  has  been  so 
very  frequently  executed:  I  shall,  however, 
give  an  outline  for  tny  American  readeie. 

In  IS  10,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament,  amongst  other  things,  authoriz- 
ing grand  juries  in  the  several  counties  in 
Ireland,  to  levy  money  upon  their  counties 
for  the  remuneration  of  certain  officers  of 
prisons.  This  act  required  them  to 
for  every  prison  an  inspector,  who 
have  a  sataiy  acoordingto  their  opinion  of 
JQSlice,  more  or  less.  The  act  made  i'  "~ 
netalive  upon  the  jury  to  appoint  the 
dent  Protestant  clergyman  of  (he  established 
church  to  this  office,  if  he  would  accept  it. 
Next  it  required  of  them  to  appoint  a  Pro- 
testant chaplain  of  the  establis!hed  chorch 
for  the  prison,  whether  there  were  any 
prisoneiB  of  his  religion  or  not,  and  made  it 
imperative  upon  them  to  appoint  a  clergy- 
man oflheestabiiahed  church  in  holy  orders, 
who  should  be  a  fit  and  proper  ferton  for  the 
office.  NexL  it  desired  that,  when  it  thaiM 
bt  ntetuary,  they  should  appoint  a  dissenting 
minister,  who  should  be  aJU  and  pn}per  per- 
son for  the  office,  to  be  the  PrDtestant  dis- 
senting  chaplain,  and  in  like  manner  when 
it  would  be  deemed  necessary,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  to  be  Roman  Catholic  chap' 
lain :  the  chaplains  were  to  have  not  only 
^iritnal  duties  to  perform,  but  were  weekly 
in  rotation  to  see  the  food  of  the  prisoners 
distributed,  and  do  other  duties. 


This  bill  appeared  to  be  most  liberal  in 
its  provisions,  for  it  r^ulated  a  monmuni 
and  a  imniiRum  salary  ibr  the  chaplains,  and 
the  chaplains  of  the  same  prison  to  have  the 
same  salary.  The  Protestant  clergymao 
had  very  little  to  do  in  moat  of  the  pnwus, 
and  he  was  generally  ch^lain  and  inqtec- 
lor,  and  as  iiupector  be  had  to  Buperintead 
himself,  distributing  provisions  in  hie  rola- 
Bs  chaplain ;  aU  tnia  we,  howover,  coa- 
sidered  liberal,  and  the  act  was  Dniversally 
considered  fair  and  impartial  in  its  pron> 

I  attended  a  large  jail  wiihont  any  salary 
during  two  yeaie,  before  this  bill  was  en- 
acted, and  I  was  onder  the  act  aAerwaida 
nominated  to  be  entitled  to  the  salary.  The 

Sesentraentforsalarywasroade.  lobserved 
forelhe  jury  Dame  into  court,  that  I  had  only 
the  very  lowest  salary  awarded  to  roe,  ana 
of  course  mv  colleague  of  the  establiahed 
church  had  out  the  same.  He  had  been, 
under  an  old  act,  inspector,  and  had  a  fixed 
salary.  He  had  now  less  tioable  as  inspec- 
tor, but  his  salary  as  inspector  was  very  ooa- 
sideral^  increased.  I  presented  a  memo* 
rial  to  Baioa  Smith,  who  preuded ;  he  asked 
the  jiirr  whether  my  duties  did  not  deserve 
more  Inan  the  highest  salary;  they  said  it 
was  plain  tha(  the  highest  was  too  small  a 
remnneiation  for  ni}[  services.  Wbr,  then, 
said  he,  have  you  given  him  only  tiie  low- 
esti    Their  answer  was,  because  if  they 


mey  should  give  the  si 
chaplain  for  whose  services  the  lowest  was 
too  gre^.  But,  said  the  judee,  can  you  not 
curtail  from  the  increase  of  the  Protestant 
chaplain's  salary  as  injector,  the  excess 
which  you  will  give  to  him  as  chaplain,  in 
order  legally  to  be  able  to  do  even  imperiect 
jufllicetohisCatholicoolteaguet  Tbeyconld 
not  understand  this:  and  the  small  salary 
was  given  to  the  chaplains,  and  the  hi^ 
salary  to  the  inspector,  llie  judge  saw  that 
many  of  my  extra  duties  were  of  such  a 
.  nature  as  gave  me  a  claim  upon  the  coaso- 
lidated  fund  out  of  which  the  expenses  re- 
garding convicts  were  paid,  and  he  told  me 
Uiat  the  lord  lieutenant  had  it  Iwally  ia 
his  power  to  pay  me  from  this  fund;  at  the 
desire  of  Baron  Smith,  I  gave  him  a  memo- 
rial, which  he  presented  and  the  prayer  of 
which  he  supported^  and  in  answer  I  re- 
ceived, under  the  official  seal,  the  thanks  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  lord  lieute- 
nant, for  my  zealoos  discharge  of  duty,  with 
a  Bt^ment  that  I  was  to  get  no  other  iemii> 
Deration.  I  have  selected  my  own  case, 
not  because  it  was  singular  nor  one  of  great 
hardship,  but  because  I  wish  to  show  that 
all  my  ooncliuioDs  afe  drawn  fh>m  pre- 
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miseB  vhich  are  unqneetionablfl.  Have  half 
the  mmunerations  under  th«  mil  act  bem 
impartially  and  hirij  mode)  Does  the 
gmid  jury  ever  ask  how  a  cleisyman  Totea 
or  feels  towants  the  membenofthe  cotmtT? 
In  there  in  the  Irish  sovernmeDt,  or  in  the 
Irish  grand  juries,  a.  dispomtion  to'  treat  Ca- 
tholic clergj'men  furly  and  impaitiallj  ? 

I  now  come  to  a  ease  which  yon  oa^t  to 
know  well.  When  the  Rev,  B.  Murphy  re- 
signed the  chaplaincy  of  New^te,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  who  was  tmpoiatedl  An 
excommnnicated  priest.  When  the  pri- 
soners complained  of  being  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  religion,  there  was  no  redress — a  com- 

e'aint  was  brought  into  court,  old  Judge 
ownes  would  not,  and  Iramlly  could  not 
listen  to  yon,  when  you  ottered  to  prove 
that  the  man  was  nd  ft  or  pmper  to  be 
chaplain.  The  act  had  been  drawn  so  as 
stnaiondy  to  omit  the  words  JB  and  proper 
before  the  descriptioQ  of  ihe  person  to  be 
Ca^olic  c)u^iain,  and  to  insert  them  before 
the  ProtBBtant,  but  even  if  they  were  inserted 
in  the  cose  of  the  Catholic,  Judge  Downea, 
if  1  recollect  well,  told  you  that  the  grand 
iury  and  not  the  archbishop  were  to  be  the 
judges  of  his  qnalificatioQS.  This  man  with' 
drew ;  they  found  another  interdicted  priest  j 
they  appointed  himj  he  refused;  they  ap- 
pointed a  crazy  priest, — he  too  had  sense 
enough  to  refuse ;  the  bad  prieAs  were  ei- 
hansted;  no  more  mad  priests  oould  be 
found;  they  appointed  a  good  clergyman, 
bnt  he  had  a  parish  at  about  one  hundred 
miles  distance.  Has  Newgate  got  a  chap- 
jriain  as  yetl  How  many  facta  of  this  sari 
nave  occurred  within  the  last  twelve  yearsT 
I  shall  to-day  write  no  more  upon  ihe 
subject;  my  heart  has  been  sickened,  1 
have  just  now,  as  1  was  abont  to  follow  up 
my  topics,  seen  enough,  four  tpaA  at 
Bridgt  Stred  Chapd  hat  been  jud  pat  vUo  my 
han£.  You  and  I  have  ceased  to  think 
alike.  The  vinons  of  roy  hope  have  been 
dissipated.  1  cannot  write  now.  I  aball 
address  yon  one  or  two  more  letters,  which 
will  probably  be  all  that  you  shall  be  troubled 
with  by  your  sincere  Mend, 

t  John,  Buiop  of  CAarlMton. 


LETTTER  X. 

To  Daniel  O'Coonell,  Esq. 

Chulcston,  a.  C,  B«p(.  ITlb,  1839. 

Mt  dear  Fmkno:— We  will  now  reriei 

what  I  have  so  tediously  dwelt  upon  in  my 

preceding  letters.    I  endeavoured  to  show 

uiat  the  proposed  changes  in  the  qnalifica. 

tiona  of  neeholdera  would  iiijnre  the  rem< 


nant  of  civil  liberty  which  Ireland  has,  and 
would  be  a  serious  evil  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  that  country. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
.  Andeon's  ^rish,  in  Dublin,  on  the  9(h 
of  July  last,  some  of  the  members  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  at  your  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  silencing  the  Catholics,  by  request- 
ing them  to  aav  nothing  of  the  wing.  You 
of  thanks  for  yonr  dislin^shed 
.No  person  objected  to  it  upon 
general  gronnas.  1  siucerely  believe  uat 
lan  better  deserves  it  for  purity  of  inlen- 
and  for  untiring  axeition,  and  for  many 
and  valuable  services:  but  you  will  forgive 
if  I  adhere  to  the  old  principles,  our 
agreement  in  which  gave  me  the  honour  of 
yonr  acquaintance,  and  upon  those  princi- 
ples I  muBt  now  differ  from  you.  In  answer 
10  that  vole,  you  made  a  speech,  and  i[i  that 
speech  ^ou  are  reported  ay  the  papers  to 
have  said : 

Wiih  reaard  lo  ihe  mauura  sffeciing  the 
freeholdera,  f  im  seniible  ihit  ihni  hai  been  in- 
juHoui,  and  hu  relirded  our  progresi.  I  know 
[till  ii  baa  baert  raiher  a  dead  weight  la  impeda 
ua,  than  a  wing  \o  help  na  on ;  and  na  mm  is 
mora  read;  to  condemn  iia  ef!ec[,  or  [a  deplore 
Irs  introduction,  iban  I  am,  and  accordingly  m; 
friend,  Mr.  M'Lsughlin,  haa,  al  ihia  moment,  in 
hia  pocket,  a  ponion  of  tbe  report  of  the  Com- 
miliee  of  Twenly-one,  eondrtnnaiorc  of  the  in- 
iToduelion  of  ihal  tneaaura,  becauta  il  ha*  re- 
larded  our  cauae.  I  am  conacioai  ihat  it  has 
I,  and  therefore,  I  ahall  be  the 
einiroduciion,  if  it  should  be 
ailempleii  at  any  future  time." 

This  passage  gave  me  some  consolation, 

but  it  was  soon  diminished  by  the  answer 

which  you  are  reported  to  have  made,  to 

that  honest  and  unchanging  and  respectaole 

'ion  Nicholas  Mahon. 

"  Mr.  Hahon  congrslnlated  the  nMelinconits 

■ving  made  a  convert  of  Mr.  O'ConnsIli  and 

icilpd  an  avowal  of  hia  disapprobation  of  mea- 

irea  ao  injurioua.— (Criea  of  No,  no.)    He  was 

imtliBd  in  what  he  said,  for  Mr.  O'Coonell  lud 

tDdemned  the  Diafranchiaemenl  Bill. 

'  Mr.  O'Connall  disclaimed  thii.    Tbs  u 


mfranchiaement,  inaamuch  aa  il  would  add  to 
the  influence  of  Ihe  freeholders,  bf  aupneDtiDB 
ihair  numbera — but  he  regreiied  its  inlrodaction 
aa  connected  with  ihe  Caihotic  Relief  Bill,  as  it 
had  operated  to  retard  Ihesnccessof  the  laiier." 

On  the  subsequent  Tuesday,  the  I2th  of 
July,  you  attended  at  a  meeting  of  Catholic 
gentlemen  at  the  Com  Exchange  Rooms, 
Lord  Kilieen  in  the  chair,  and  you  are  re- 
ported to  have  said ; 

"  Aa  10  union,  I  realty  ihoughi  that  iha  esuaea 
for  Itiy  breach  of  it  were  long  gone  by.    The 

-  rea  that  coald  ba  laid  hold  on,  aa  a 

preieit  fcr  dinnioii,  werenMtmias 
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which  did  not  originate  nilh  ths  Cubolict  al  all, 
bul  emanaled  from  peraonspurimrtinglobe  iheir 
friendaj  and  these  meaaurea  were  condidered  lo 
be  calculated  to  serve  our  can ae,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that,  so  far  ftom  benefiting,  ihey  have 
injured  us;  and  ibai  it  is  our  business  hereafter 
to  aeek  our  emancipalion  distinct  from  and  un- 
connected with  those  measurea.  Wbile  I  si«w 
this,  my  lord,  let  no  man  miBundcrstaitd  me.  I 
am  for  my  own  part  dissatisfied  with  ihe  syslein 
of  ihe  elective  francbise  in  Ireland.    I  would  be 

Em  an  end  id  the  power  whicb  the  aristocracy 
ave  of   creating  perjury  and  fictitious  volea. 


e  frai 


would  bi 
I  ought  n 


That 


the  Caihi 

il  WBB  well  intended  by  those  who  introduced 

the  ineBBure,    I  thought  al  the  lime  that  ihey 

.....  hen  in  the  idea  that  the  inlrodnction 

lire  would  be  serviceable  loourcauae, 

_ w  convinced  that  if  these  ineaaurea 

ahould  at  any  lime  be  proposed  to  be  revived  in 
connexion  with  the  Catholic  queaiion,  it  will  be 
our  businesB  (o  unite  our  eflbrls  to  dieauade  our 
friends  from  their  inlroduclion.  These,  my 
lord,  are  mf  eentimenla  wilh  regard  lo  ibe  forly 
■hilling  freeboldera." 

For  one  reBult  I  am  now  noxious  that  the 
mock  friends  of  the  Catholics  ate  not  a^ain 
likely  to  obtain  the  aid  of  thai  body  to 
weakeD  their  omi  power  under  the  pretext 
of  not  encouraging  perjury.  Il  wotild  be 
easy  to  anggesl  a  variety  of  modes  to  di- 
minish penury  and  fraod  at  elections;  no 
method  will  destroy  them.  I  assure  you 
that  what  tee  wed  to  mean  by  "uncondilional 
emaocipalion"  is  the  best  remedy.  Il  nei- 
ther suits  my  present  feelings  nor  would  it 
be  of  any  use  to  enter  upon  the  proof.  I 
make  the  assertion,  that  wnat  you  have,  bad 
as  it  is.  and  it  is  bad  enough,  la  much  better 
for  putilic  liberty  than  any  unconsiituiional 
alterations  which  would  be  made;  the  spirit 
of  your  government  is,  by  every  alteralion 
to  increase  the  power  of  Ihe  crown,  to  di- 
minish the  rights  of  the  people — amongst 
other  changes  within  my  own  recollection 
was  one  lo  gag  us  al  elections,  whereas  we 
had  formerly  the  liberty  of  speech.  1  say 
we,  because  I  was  then  a  freeholder,  and 
the  present  Sergeant  Goold  decided  ibat  I 
could  not  speak,  though  I  would  be  allowed 
lo  vote.  If  you  love  Ireland,  do  not  meddle 
with  this  freehold  regulation,  because  the 
sort  of  Parliament  you  have  will,  in  case  of 
any  alteration,  make  il  worse. 

I  never  suspected  you  to  havs  had  any 
share  in  originating  the  contemplated  de- 
struction of  the  rights  of  your  best  friends — 
no,  I  always  knew  the  plot  originated  wilh 

EDOr  worsl  friends.  Before  I  left  Ireland,  I 
elieve  in  1820,it  was,  I  knew  it  was,  deter- 
mined on,  for  I  was  told  so ;  but  they  were 
aware  Ihftt  it  would  be  too  bareiaced  an 


aggression  except  by  way  of  barter;  1  was 
told  they  would  wait  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  was  grieved  to  fmd  they  oad 
ingenuity  enough  to  make  you  appear  even 
for  a  lime  1o  be  their  accomplice.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  could  with  propriety  publish  my 
authonly ;  but  I  declare  to  you  that  in  or 
before  the  year  1S20,  I  ^ew  as  well  that 
such  a  measure  was  intended  b^  the  party 
who  have  been  during  years  usmg  the  Ca- 
tholic body,  as  I  now  know  that  they  have 
attempted  it. 

The  proposed  change  would,  there  can  be 
no  Queslionj  throw  the  Irish  Catholic  interest 
back  to  an  incalculable  ifistance.  Emanci- 
pation  therefore  with  this  would  be  no 

You  acknowledge  joining  it  wilh  yonr 
qnaslion  did  an  injury — and  that  sucti  an 
attempt  would  be  in  liiture  opposed.  Il 
would  comfort  me  if  1  could  hope  thai  such 
a  good  resolution  would  be  adhered  lo.  You 
jiever  would  originate  such  a  scheme  of 
nnn,  neither  would  many  of  the  honourable 
and  patriotic  men  who  voted  for  il,  if  they 
had  not  been  deceived.  What  shall  I  say 
of  you  T  Your  act  has  been  public,  the 
stake  is  immense,  the  liberties  of  Ireland. 
the  safety  of  religion.  Private  attachment 
must  neither  tempt  lo  flatter,  or  to  conceal. 
I  believe,  your  good  nature  was  wrought 
upon  by  your  ittndJrtnK&.  You  were  liK>ked 
upon  as  the  man  who,  aa  Mr.  Shell  told  the 
lords,  could  make  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
do  as  you  would,  and  therefore,  all  Iheir 
cunning,  all  their  eloquence,  ali  Iheir  kind- 
ness,  all  their  flallery  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  you;  and  they  prevailed  upon  you  lo 
write  lo  the  people  to  be  quiet,  and  yon 
thought  that  you  would  be  answerable  for 


aU  the 


s  of  disappointment  of 


if  you  did  not  write. 

You  did  much  good  in  England,  but  1  do 
believe  you  did  more  evil ;  you  went  into 
temptation ;  you  will  be  Daniel  O'Counell 
when  with  the  people ;  you  wilt  not  when 
you  get  into  other  places;  your  e.'qilanatioas 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  conjecinres  which 
1  formed  when  I  read  your  letters.  I  would 
hazard  a  conjecture  mat  several  of  yoor 
fellow-depulies,  who  are  now  protected  by 
your  bulk,  were  much  more  active  in  aiding 
your  badfriendi  lo  procure  your  assent,  than 
they  are  now  in  defending  you,  or  in  ho- 
ne^y  avowing  their  equal  accountability.  I 
have  now  done  with  tlus  topic. 

Many  times  wilhin  the  last  two  monlha 
have  I  regretted  my  having  entered  upon 
this  discussion,  for  to  me  it  is  most  uodea* 
sani  to  pntaue  it.    And  now  the  most  afed- 
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sponsibilitr  upon  Doctor  Murray  and  Doc- 
tor Doyle;!! 

What  have  I  exhibited  in  my  former  let- 
ters on  the  subject  of  peneioniiig  the  clergy  T 
Have  I  not  shown  that  the  object  oTidenlly 
was  to  use  the  clergy  for  polituial  purposes, 
and  this  use  wse  to  be  made  of  them  by 
the  executive  power  of  Britain!  Such  hna 
always  been  me  object  of  every  govern- 
ment in  taking  the  church  under  its  protec- 
tion. There  might  befound  a  few  instances 
which  arB  exceptions  to  Ihia  general  posi- 
tion. But  they  are  indeed  very  rare ;  I 
oould  exhibit  m  the  history  of  every  Euro- 
pean government  during  the  last  ten  centu- 
ries, what  I  glanced  at  regarding  Britain. 
Sometimes  peculiar  circumstances  placed 
die  church  in  such  a  way  as  that  she  had 
only  a  choice  of  evils,  ana  she  chose  what 
afae  believed  the  lenser. 

Thus  the  Church  of  Rome  was  obliged 
at  one  time  to  form  a  union  with  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans ;  the  alliance  wae  ori- 
ginally nseful,  but  ultimately  mischievous. 
Set  perhaps  it  was  a  lesser  evil  than  would 
e  the  ravage,  the  depredations,  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Italuui  princes,  and  the  Italian 
republics.  Were  there  brave  and  good  men 
who  could  protect  the  church  from  the  in- 
trigues of  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  and  of 
the  licentious  states  and  potentates  which 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  Augustulus,  we  would 
probably  not  have  our  history  stained  with 
the  dark  blots  of  papal  immorality  and 
ecclesiastical  simony,  which  form  stumbling 
blocks  for  the  ignorant  and  landmarks  For 
the  reflecting. 

Were  the  feudal  system  of  benefices  never 
introduced  into  the  church,  she  would  have 
been  poorer,  she  might  have  been  oppress- 
ed, but  undoubtedly  the  novel-writer  who 
now  misleads  the  public  judgment,  would 
not  have  found  in  histon'  prototypes  for 
some  of  his  debased  churchmen ;  he  would 
not  iheo  have  had  the  semblance  of  excuse 
for  his  insinuation  that  the  body  was  like  its 


Without  then  arraigning  the  acts  of  for- 
mer rulers  of  the  church,  one  conclusion  is 
evident:  (here  never  was  a  union  of  church 
and  state  which  did  not  bring  serious  evils 
to  religion;  I  shall  not  now  examine  whe- 
ther those  evils  were  counterbalanced  by 
equal  benefits.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
Founder  of  our  faith  did  not  unite  the  church 
and  state ;  and  I  do  know  that  in  England 
and  in  Germany  in  modem  Limes,  as  welt 
as  in  Greece  formerly,  the  worst  persecu- 
tions  which  the  chorea  had  to  endure  and 
the  greatest  power  of  inflicting  injury  upon 
religion  nniiormly  arose  from  this  union. 
Wiuiout  writing  harshly  of  thousands  of 


^ood  and  batter  men  who  differ  from  me 
m  opinion,  1  am  convinced  that  a  total 
aeparatioa  from  the  temporal  govemment, 
is  the  most  natural  and  safest  state  for  the 
church  in  any  place  where  it  is  not,  as  in 
the  papal  temtory,  a  complete  government 
of  churchmen. 

Doctor  Murray  has  told  me,  and  his  grace 
will  probably  recollect  that  it  was  a  portion 
of  OUT  last  conversation  when,  previous  to 
my  departure,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing with  bira  at  his  own  house,  (hat  he 
agreed  with  me  in  opinion,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  Irish  Chuich  was  circum- 
stanced, as  to  its  independence  of  any  go- 
vernment or  ley  body  which  could  control 
itj  was  the  best  in  CluiBlendom.  The  arch- 
bishop's opportunities  of  observation  were 
far  more  extensive  than  mine  are  ever  likely 
to  be— certainly  more  extensive  than  mine 
have  been.  He  staled  what  you  must  ad- 
mit, that  the  eflicient  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  religion  were  discharged  by  a  most 
meritorious  priesthood,  placed  the  Irish  Ca- 
iholic  Church  in  the  first  rank  in  the  universe. 
Other  ohurches  mi^ht  equal,  but  none  sur- 
passed it  What  liitie  opportunity  I  have 
since  had  of  observing,  and  it  was  not  tri- 
fling, the  operation  of  the  principle  of  a 
church  under  the  control  ola  lay  power, 
leaves  no  doubt  whatever  upon  my  mind, 
but  that  it  is,  and  must  inevitably  be,  most  in- 
Ijurions  to  religion.  I  could  pilefactsupoa  facts 
from  the  history  of  the  church  in  former  and 
recent  timeawhich,wouldmalfe  this  the  most 
evident  proposition  you  ever  read  or  thought 
upon.  It  would  indeed  then  be  to  me  a 
subject  of  astonishment  were  I  to  learn  that 
my  respected  adviser,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  was  not  most  reluctant  to  penoU  in 
his  own  church  what  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  well  to  permit  in  mine. 

With  the  zealous,  learned,  and  intrepid 
Doctor  Doyle,  I  had  indeed  little  conversa- 
tion upon  the  topic ;  I  believe  it  is  twelve 
years  since  even  this  little  passed  between 
us ;  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  in  error,  the 
answer  of  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighiin 
before  the  committee  of  the  lords  expressed 
sentiments  similar  to  those  then  expressed 
by  me — and  never  changed.  And  at  that 
time  Daniel  O'Connelt  and  I  spoke  the  same 
language.  To  me  then  it  was  not  stmnge 
to  team  that  Doctor  Doyle  would  be  most 
reluctant  to  permit  what  would  be  injurious 
to  religion. 

The  whole  body  of  the  Irish  bishops  de- 
clared that  giving  to  the  British  govemment 
any  right  to  interfere  directiy  or  indirecdy 
in  the  nomination  of  you:  cle^y  mnst  es- 
sentially injure,  and  might  eventually  de- 
etroy  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.    Mr. 
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Feel  girec  yoa  the  principle  of  the  British ' 
{ravernment,  in  his  answer  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Belfael  Institution  ibi  aid : ''  You ' 

refuee  lo  allow  the  crown  any  right  to  in-  < 
terfere  with  the  appointment  of  your  oSir 
cera,  we  i;aanot  aid  you,  becaoee  il  ie  a 
uniform  principle  of  government  not  to  give 
.  pecuniary  aid  except  where  il  has  a  con- 
trol ovec  the  inatitution."  If  1  have  not 
civen  the  words  exactly,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  I  have  given  their  exact  import. 

If  then  it  ib  a  principle  of  government  lo 
look  for  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  what  govern- 
ment does  not,  can  the  inference  be  more 
plain?  And  is  it  to  Daniel  O'Connell  I 
must  write  thus?  O,  that  I  could  but  recol- 
lect some  of  the  volumes  of  a^uments 
which  he  used  to  roll  out  in  endlesa  variety 
upon  the  topic ! ! 

I  was  indeed  somewhat  startled  at  read- 
ing the  followirg  passage  in  your  speech 
on  the  9th  of  July,  at  Bridge  Street  Chapel: 

"  I  saw  itiBI  ihers  was  a  propped  of  achieving 
ihe  liberty  of  Ireland,  by  means  il  whit-h.  under 
other  circa mttincet.  and  il  ocling  onlv  upon  mv 
own  judgnient.  I  gbould  have  nbuddered  wiiii 
horror.  Bui  I  did  nol  resi  nn  my  awn  auThority 
— I  w»  in  cammanion  wilh  two  prelaiea  wlio 
ire  the  ornnmems  of  Ireland — Dr.  Doyle,  and 
Dr.  Murray.  Can  I  olTer  a  herter  plea  Ihan 
when  I  say  thai  I  did  nolhinK,  said  nolhing,  thai 
had  nol  ibsir  entire  eoncurrence  and  aancliaa. 
Is  there  in  theaniversal  Calholic  Church,  a  pre- 
late on  whose  purity  the  Catholics  ul'  Irelani] 
could  real  wiili  more  unqualified  confidenrn  ihan 
I^.  Murrar'st,  I  shall  content  myaelf  wiih  Bay- 
ing, thai  no  act  waa  done,  nor  any  words  apoken 
by  me,  that  bad  not  the  stamp  of  their  approbi- 

I  immediately  concluded  that  those  two 
respectable  prelates  had  approved  of  the 
wings,  and  bad  approved  of^youi  telling  the 
people  to  be  quiet.  I  also  recollected  the 
priest  at  Watetford  commanding  Ht.  Kirby 
not  to  condemn  what  the  prelates  had  ap- 
proved of.  Snch  was  the  expression  of  the 
newsp^er.   You  also  said  at  Bridge  Street: 

"  This  I  am  resolved  upon,  and  I  have  also 
determined  to  persevere  In  Ihe  line  of  condan  1 
have  already  adopted,  namely,  to  do  notbing  that 
shall  nol  be  recommended  la  rue  by  the  sand  ion 
of  the  clergy,  the  watchful  guardians  of  oar  failh. 
On  ihem  we  may  rely  wiib  confidence  for  the 
preierralion  of  ifae  pnriiy  of  our  aacred  reli- 
gion." 

Indeed  I  was  melancholy  when  I  read 
those  passages.  I  took  up  my  pen  and  wrote 
the  ]aet  paragraph  of  my  last  letter.  Another 
paper  arrived,  and  I  read  your  speech  at 
the  meeting  at  the  Com  Exchange.  Speak- 
ing of  the  pensioning  system  you  say : 

"Ilia  well  known  that  il  was  with  reluctance 


ihey  would  connlensnce  It,  was  the  cMnpleia 

emancipaiion  of  ibeir  countrymen,  md  even  on 
these  rerms,  they  by  no  means  wished  for  the 
measure.  Ai  lo  iheileputalion,  ibey  were  merely 
acquiescent." 

This  relieved  me,  for  I  diocorered  that 
you  had  not  the  approbation  of  the  prelates 
for  the  pensions.  A  reluctant  acquieeceuce 
is  not  approbation.  If  they  were  rvluclant, 
it  must  nave  been  from  a  conviction  that 
the  measure  was  not  a  good  oae  for  reli- 
gion. Was  il  good  for  me  civil  liberty  of 
Ireland? 

There  was  a  time  when  Daniel  O'Coua^ 
used  to  say  that  uniting  church  and  state 
was  making  too  strong  a  combination 
against  the  people,  and  was  dangerous  to 
civil  liberty:  and  upon  this  ptincifde,  that 
though  the  bishops  should  not  Bad  ii  inju- 
rious to  religion  lo  make  themselves  and 
their  clergy  dependent  upon  the  crown,  he 
would  as  a  subject  say,  that  no  article  of 
Calholic  faith,  no  general  rule  of  church 
discipline,  did  or  could  exist,  lo  prevent 
him  and  every  other  subjeot  from  depi«cat> 
ing  and  constilntionally  opposing  such  an 
increase '  of  executive  influence.  I  have 
known  some  persons  to  aigue  that  if  the 
English  Protestant  clergy  were  to  be  [»id 
by  the  King  of  France,  let  their  disposition 
be  ever  so  loyal,  it  would  be,  in  case  of 
war,  a  very  dangerous  temptation  lo  which 
it  would  be  wrong  to  expose  them,  as  if  the 
French  monarch  should,  which  is  not  yerj 
unlikely,  insinuate  that  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  he  should  continue 
to  support  men  who  would  preach  against 
his  cause,  a  few  of  them  might  be  induced 
to  be  silent,  when  they  ought  to  pieacli. 
Now,  my  friend,  as  I  suspect  you  are  be- 
come one  of  those  who  thmk  this  does  not 
at  all  apply  to  the  case  of  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, where  there  is  a  perpetual  niuggle 
between  the  crown  and  the  people,  would 
it  not  be  folly  to  suppose  that  the  best  men 
are  altc^ether  divested  of  every  weakness 
of  their  naturel  The  oler^  of  Ireland  are 
not  so  perfect  that  it  is  mentorious  lo  tempt 
ibem.  Beudes,  it  is  not  manifest  io&y  lo 
suppose  that  so  excellent  and  jperfect  a  ^ 
vernmeut  as  is  yours,  one  which  is  daily 
purchasing  the  right  of  patronage  to  increase 
Its  influence  over  the  Protestant  clergy,  who 
can  do  little  with  the  Iti^  peMde,  anonld 
wish  for  a  like  influence  over  tne  Catbcdir 
clergy,  who  can  do  so  much  with  the 
people. 

It  is  then  plain  that  the  Irish  hieraichy 
did  declare,  and  upon  sufficient  gtouuds. 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  intetfetenca 
on  the  part  of  goveroment  with  the  concenu 
of  their  church ;  ii  is  plain  that  goTemment 
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baa  a  desire  to  interfere  in  those 

lerarv  the,  . 

■■' 

present,  for  that  inlerference ;  and  it  is  naUi- 
ra] .  that  the  Irish  prelates  should  ho  very 
reluctant  to  afford  that  pretext,  end  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  are  lelnctant.  Doctor  Doyle 
Bwore  thai  so  far  aa  he  was  concerned,  it 
was  a  fact,  and  Daniel  ffConnBll  testifies  it 
for  Doctor  Murray  and  Doctor  Dovle.  All 
this  is  consistent.  But  it  lies  with  you  to 
reconcile  this  to  your  statement  that  you 
have  the  stamp  of  their  approbation  for 
what  you  testify  they  are  rolnciant  to  admit : 

r ^  which  they  by  no  means  wish 

'licQ,  acting  only  upon 


t,  you 


I shud- 


dored  with  horror.  Upon  whose  judgmei 
was  the  honor  destroyed  1  Was  it  upon 
the  judgment  of  bishops,  who  by  no  means 
wiened  for  what  wonld  horrify  voul  My 
friend,  it  will  be  a  new  chemical  theory  of 
feeling  to  establish  that  the  addition  of  dis- 
like and  deprecation  to  shuddering  of  horror 
will  result  in  perfect  approbationT  Thus  it 
is  plain  the  bishops  disliked  it,  you  shud- 
dered at  it,  and  the  deputation  were  merely 
acquiescent  to  the  m^ asare.  Where  did  il 
originate  T  You  tell  us  "  With  persons  pur- 
porting to  be  your  friends."  And  was  this 
new  to  you  1  Did  not  this  very  arrangement 
always  ''emanate  from  persons  purporting 
to  be  your  friends  ?"  The  nature  of  the 
arrangement  is  not  altered  by  the  source  of 
its  origin,  but  must  be  looked  for  in  its  es- 
sence. Our  old  custom  was  to  disregard 
sources,  but  to  examine  principles  and 
facts.  I  assert  that  your  friends  of  other  re- 
ligions are  not  competent  to  advise  you 
upon  the  subject  where  your  religion  iscon- 
cemed.  In  the  first  place,  they  all  swear 
that  you  are  idolaters,  and  it  would  be  too 
great  an  insult  to  their  understanding  to  ex- 
pect they  should  feel  interested  in  preserving 
your  idolatry.  But  suppose  they  did  not 
sweat  such  an  oath.  They  protest  against 
errors.     They  r-   i   .  -    ■- .  ^- 


fbr  its  tmth  I  adopted ;  and  if  I  found  thai 
under  the  pretext  of.  his  holdinK  erroneons 
principles  of  religion,  he  was  oppresi^ed,  he 
would,  by  renouncing  them,  be  free  from 
the  unjust  oppression  from  which  my  use- 
less vote  could  not  release  him,  I  therefore 
say,  that  as  a  patriot  and  a  conscientious 
Protestant,  I  should  wish  every  Catholic  td 
believe  as  I  did :  thus  would  ne  have  the 
doable  benefit  of  truth  and  freedom. 

Such  must  be  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
benevolent,  patriotic  Protestants  regarding 
Catholics  in  lae  British  dominions.  It  there- 
fore a  Catholic  desires  to  preserve  his  reli- 
gion ;  highly  as  he  is  bound  to  respect  his 
good  Protestant  friends,  they  are  the  last 
persons  with  whom  he  Bhould  consult  as  to 
means  of  its  preservation ;  he  may  consult 
them  how  he  can  attain  freedom,  but  not  by 
making  religious  arrangements. 

Mr.  CyConnell  says  this  measure  origi- 
nated with  such  men;  that  is  no  guarantee 
that  it  is  not  injurious  to  religion.  I  have 
shown  from  its  own  nature,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Irish  bishops,  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  our  religion.  Those  good  Pro- 
testants consider  the  exchange  of  Popery 
for  Protestantism  would  be  a  religious  and 
a  political  benefit. 

But  you  said  at  the  Com  Exchange : 


■;  the  preservation 
e  to  them  a  matter 
3  with  the  highest 


the  continuance  of  e 
of  yotlr  religion  canni 

respect  for  them.  I  v 
of  myself.  If  I  was  a  patriotic  and  con- 
ecientions  British  Protestant,  I  should  wish 
there  was  not  a  Catholic  in  the  empire;  I 
■would  not  injure  any  Catholic  who  was  in 
the  country.  1  woula  grant  to  him  the  same 
civil  and  political  rights  that  I  had,  but  if  I 
felt  mys«u  conscientioasly  reqtiired  to  pro- 
test against  his  errors,  I  should  feel  happy 
at  seeing  him  released  from  the  dominion 
of  those  etroni;  I  should  for  the  sake  of 
truth  wish  him  to  be  of  that  religion  which 
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nd  withhotding   dignilie*.  

ware  fsir  ind  honourable  ;  but  even  if  ibey 
been  suilly  of  perlid}'  and  o(  conapimcy  — 

is  already  decided. 


.01,  for  ibe  queilion 


I  am  far  from  chti^ng  or  suspecting 
PBioTDv:  but  I  differ  with  you;  the  question 
unfortunately  is  not  deciaed,  bnt  it  is  the 
calamitous  revival  of  a  question  which  I 
had  hoped  was  at  rest,  and  upon  whose 
tomb  I  had  flattered  myself  you  were  a 
faithful  sentinel.  But  your  kimfiimdt  pre- 
vailed upon  vou  to  allow  them  to  breadie 
into  its  nostrils,  and  lo !  it  stalks  abroad  to 
terrify  its  former  opponents.    You  rest  upon 

fourspearandprociaimlhat  it  is  innocuous! 
neeii  not  say  to  yon  that  natural  effects 
will  flow  from  natural  causes,  unless  you 
can  procure  a  miraculous,  preventive  inter- 
vention; and  God  does  not  frequently  give 
his  extraordinary  aid  to  save  ns  from  the 
consequences  of  our  own  deliberate  im- 
prudence and  negli^nce.  Your  kind  friends 
Mught  no  interference;  certainly  there  was 
no  such  clause  appeared  in  the  bill,  no  such 
feather  in  the  wing. 

But  they  sought  to  give  money,  and  this 
vithonl  being  petitioned  therefor.   Whencs 
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this  extraoidinaiy  generoaily  in  those  men, 
who,  year  after  year  refused  to  give  four 
thoi^sand  pounds,  nay,  even  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  pounde  addition  to  the  in- 
come of  the  college  for  the  education  of  that 
cleigyl  But  to  nupporl  that  cler^  they 
DOW  would  give  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
pounds  every  year' 


amble,  that  the  crown  paid,  and  then 
citing  the  principle  that  the  crown  should 
know  to  whom  and  why.  It  matters  litde 
to  the  man  who  must  Rpend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  prison,  whether  judgment  be 
only  recorded  against  him  to-day,  and  the 
WBirant  be  issued  lo-morrow,  or  both  acts 
be  do&e  at  the  same  time. 

You  wiU  say  that  your  kind  friends  are 
friends  to  civil  liberty.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  persuade  me  that  the  authors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  gagging  bills,  the  approbators 
of  the  military  masistrate,  Parson  Hay,  and 
the  homicides  at  jJanchester,  the  authors  of 
the  miseries  of  Ireland,  the  component  parte 
of  the  majorities  which  protect  borough  cor- 
niption,  are  friends  to  civil  liberty ;  and  a  vat^t 
portion  of  your  kind  friends,  especially  your 
admired  favourite,  Wra.  C.  Plunkett,  has, 
together  with  a  large  body  of  your  late  ad' 
risers,  been  upon  honourable  record  on  those 
lists.  Probably  I  have  acquired  som.e  strange 
notions  of  civil  liberty,  by  my  residence  at 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  I  do  not  wish  to 
lose  them;  but  in  Ireland  ihey  would  fully 
accord  with  the  most  perfect  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  if  that  house  governed 
according  to  flie  British  coi^stimtion,  with 
the  most  perfect  deference  and  respect  to 
the  hereditary  councillors  of  the  crown,  so 
long  as  they  made  no  encroachment  upon 
my  constitutional  rights,  and  the  most  im- 
plicit rehance  upon  and  obedience  to  the 
constitutjonal  acts  of  a  House  of  Commons, 
which  would  be  fairly  chosen  by  the  people ; 
you  must  then  excuse  me  for  doubtm^  the 
attachment  of  several  of  your  kirui  friends 
to  the  principles  of  civil  Jiberty,  as  con- 
tained in  the  British  constitution. 

But  there  is,  besides,  a  prihciole  in  human 
nature  which  is  as  much  Protestant  as 
Cathoho,  tolamen  miseris  soeioi  habuistt  do- 
lorii.  A  proud,  patriotic,  Irish  Protestant, 
finding  th^t  he  could  not  make  his  own 
clergy  more  independent,  will  scarcely  per- 
ceive how  he  is  induced  to  make  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  become  equally  dependent. 

There  is,  loo,  an  historical  principle,  if 
I  may  ^low  (he  expression,  which  sug- 
gests, that  the  oteigy  have  always  been  a 
haugnty,  domintuit,  overbearing  faction. 
You  know  it  is  only  derived  from  the  gross. 


misrepresentations  which  are  miscalled  Eng- 
lish history ;  but  almost  every  Protestant. 
according  to  this  principle,  thinks  it  right  to 
check  the  proud  and  naughty  churc^en. 
And  you  know,  it  is  almost  as  much  a 
fashionable  principle  amongst  your  liberal 
gentry  in  your  own  church,  as  in  any  other. 
A  thousand  such  little  circumstances  will 
insensibly,  but  powerfully  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion :  ''That  the  cletgy  must  be  superin- 
tended." But  as  this  is  rather  an  offenave 
way  of  addressing  domineering  bisfaope,  it 
is  thought  more  prudent  to  say ;  "  We  mean 
to  be  kind  and  respectful — the  people  sup- 
port you,  and  they  and  you  are  attached  to 
each  other:  let  them  give  us  the  monej  in 
the  shape  of  taxes,  and  we  will  give  it  to 
you  in  the  bhape  of  salaries;  we  will  com- 
pel them  to  pay  the  tax,  which  you  cannot 
levy  against  their  consent;  and  next  year. 
when  you  will  be  dependent  upon  as,  and 
not  upon  the  people,  we  will  tell  you,  that 
as  we  pay  you,  you  must  he  our  servants. 
All  this  we  do  mott  dinnteratedltf  and  for 
yo\tT  crediij  that  you  may  not  be  subject  to 
the  capricious  insults  of  a  people  whom  yoa 
have  long  served,  and  who  hare  lone  loved 
you;  but  that  you  m^  be  cherished  by  a 
Kind  government,  which  endeavoured  to  ei- 
lerminate  you,  but  when  it  finds  that  to  be 
a  hopeless  attempt,  thanks  to  the  people,  is 
willing  to  make  aa  much  use  of  your  ser- 
vices as  it  can ;  you  must  no  longer  be  slava 
to  the  rabble." 

One  more  special  remark,  and   I   have 

You  said  at  the  Com  Exchange : 

"It  is  a  cruel  uwraion  upon  ihe  Cilbdic 
clergy  lo  say,  that  they  owe  ibeir  infiuenca  lo 
iheir  taking  money  from  [be  bird  earning  of  ihe 
pooresl  people  on  ihe  fsco  of  ihe  earth.  No; 
ihey  owe  iheir  influercB  lo  ihe  purity  of  ihcir 
lives  ;  ihey  owe  iheir  influpnce  lo  the  Tina*  of 
Iheir  hearte  ;  they  owe  Iheir  inSuencs  to  their 
being  the  poor  mac's  friend.  It  ia  becauae  no 
miseries,  no  aickneas.  no  conlSEioo  deteia  ihem 
from  ihe  diacharee  of  tbeiraacred  duly,  that  ibev 
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ii,  even  ihoggh  they  are  ohtieed  lo  derive  their 
lubgistence  rrom  the  wretched  people.  If  a 
government,  purely  Iriah.  ihoughl  ihal  ihe; 
could  work  the  machine  of  ihe  alale  beilet  b| 
comribuiing  to  the  suppan  of  ihe  Caiholic  cler- 
gy, leaving  the  hierucfay  and  pneslhood  aa  the; 
aland.  wiiTiout  violation  or  inierfereoce,  wbal 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint  can  (here  bal" 

Here,  with  your  leave,  are  two  soi^usms 
unwortny  of  you.  No  person  asserted  that 
the    Irish   clergy  had    inHnence   with  ibe 

Qle,  because  they  received  part  of  the 
earnings  of  that  people.    I  am  griered 
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to  find  you  appear  in  this  ligbt.  The  aigu- 
menl  was  always,  and  you  have  yourself 
used  it  a  thousand  times,  it  is  wrong  to 
make  the  clergy  dependent  uoon  the  crown, 
baxaue  the  paymasters  would  be  persons 
who  have  swom  thai  this  clergy  are  the 
teacheiB  of  idolatry — becauM  the  paymasteis 
bsTe  been,  and  now  are  most  zealous  for 
withdrawing  the  people  irora  the  influsnce 
of  that  clergy — baxaitt  the  paymaster  seeks 
for  interference  with  those  who  are  paid, 
and  6wauw  the  prelates  have  decided  that 
Bach  interference  would  tn  dangerous,  and 
peihaps  deetroctive  of  the  religious  system 
of  that  clergv.  It  would  also  be  wrong, 
bsoouH  it  would  add  to  the  influence  of  the 
cro%n,  whose  influence  is  already  too  great 
foe  the  purity  of  the  constitution,  and  be- 
etuae  it  woula  subject  the  clergy  to  the  po- 
litical taniperings  of  an  intri^mg  paymas- 
ter, who  18  always  intriguing  with  those 
'whom  he  pays. 


Your  second  sophism  is  speculating  agaioi 
liact,  and  giring  the  creation  of  yout  tancj 
in  place  of  what  is 


likely  to  continue  in  existence.  You  know 
that  yon  neither  hare,  nor  are  likely  to  have 
a  gOTemment  purely  Irish.  One  purely 
English,  if  honestly  administered,  would 
answer  you  as  welL  You  know  that  if  the 
KOTemment  pidil  the  clergy,  it  would  inter- 
fere; and  you  acknowlet^e  that  the  object 
of  payment  would  be  to  work  the  machine 
of  me  state  better.  You  said  that  the  inter- 
ference was  formerly  refused,  beutuM  the 
government  was  hostile.  Yon  see  there 
were  several  other  betautes  ;  you  enumerated 
imperfectly.  Besides,  how  can  yon  say  that 
Lord  Manners,  Mr.  Goulbum,  and  the  lord 
Uentenant,  who  honoura  the  Beefsteak  Club 
irith  his  presence,  are  your  "protecting 
friands?"  Is  Lord  Eldon,  is  Lord  Liver- 
pool, is  Mr.  Peel  your  "  protecting  friend  V 
If  any  accident  should  remove  your  present 
king,  would  hie  successor  be  your  "  prO' 
lectiTig  friend?"  Is  the  Duke  ot  Clarence? 
I  tell  you,  a  very  lar^  portion  of  the  people 
here  doubl  much  if  yonr  most  gracious 
monarch  is  one  whii  a  ereater  fnend  of 
youTB  than  is  Alderman  King,  to  whose 
laftmg  and  tineert  friendAip,  you  quaffed 
yonr  social  bumpers. 

I  have  done.  Where  is  the  effect  of  your 
eiperience?  In  my  next,  which  shall  con- 
clude this  unpleasant  and  tedious  series  of 
letters,  I  shall  remind  you  of  what  we  did 
formerly  under  similar  circomBtances.  I 
shall  show  yon  its  good  effects;  I  shall  bo- 
seech  you  to  act  once  more  as  we  then  did. 
I  lament  the  serious  mistakes  which  you 
have  made.  But  you  are,  T  believe,  a  man 
of  inoonuptible  integri^,  of  great  powers. 


and  of  well-earned  influence.  You  can  rise 
mora  gloriously  than  if  you-  had  never  etum- 
bied.  I  cherish  the  expectation  that  you 
will,  and  am,  in  sincerity,  your  friend, 

t  John,  Bislu^  of  Charlekon. 


LETTER  XI. 
To  Dsnisl  O'Connell,  Esq. 
Charieiton,  S.  C,  Sept.  23d,  18SS, 

Mt  dear  Friekd: — I  know  not  whelher 
my  effiisions  have  fallen  nnder  your  eye.  or 
been  read  by  any  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I 
have  sent  them  directed  to  you,  by  the  best 
mode  of  conveyance  within  my  reach ;  but 
I  have  not  taken  wiy  steps  to  procure  their 
publication  in  Irelan  d.  I  write  this  in  the  hope 
that  you  have,  or  shall  have  read  the  pre- 
ceding letters,  before  this  meets  your  view. 

In  the  years  18)1,  1812,  and  1^13,  a 
small  party  exiaied  in  the  Catholic  body, 
who  were  very  anxious  thai  the  bishops 
should  gi^t  to  the  crown  a  right  of  inter-  • 
ference  with  the  appointment  of  the  clergy, 
and  should  accept  of  pensions  from  the 
crown,  and  submit  to  a  high  commission 
for  examining  the  loyalty  of  the  persons 
chosen  for  ihe  episcopacy,  and  testifying 
that  there  was  no  treasoti  contained  ki  dis- 
pensations from  some  ecclesiastical  observ- 
ances, or  in  decisions  upon  cases  of  con- 
science. Yon  will  forgive  me  if  I  cannot 
help  comparingwhat  waslhen  contemplated 
to  what  I  once  knew  to  have  occuired. 
When  I  was  a  student  at  Carlow.  Doctor 
Moylan  sent  some  prayer  books,  and 
"Think  Well  On't,"  to  be  distributed  to  Ihe 
Catholics  of  the  city  of  Cork  militia,, then 
quartered  in  that  town.  The  books  were 
seized  upon  and  brought  to  a  court-martial, 
of  which  that  sapient  and  erudite  theologian, 
Colonel  Mountiford  Longfield,  ivas  presi- 
dent, and  after  mature  deliberation,  they 
were  honourably  acquitted,  upon  the  ground 
(hat  the  Popish  and  Protestant  churches  dif- 
fered only  respecting  the  iHViinTY  of  the 
Hoj.Y  ViRoiN.  Other  books  which  had  the 
misfortune  of  passing  through  my  hands, 
were  solemnly  tried  on  board  a  convict  ship 
at  Cove,  and  were  in  a  ve^  dangerous  pre- 
dicament, because  Dr.  Harding  told  the 
president  of  the  court,  a  veiy  petulant,  but 
otherwise  1  believe,  a  very  good  young 
man,  who  was  captain  of  the  ship,  thai  1 
wrote  a  book  which  stated  that  an  angel,  . 
upon  looking  into  hell,  saw  it  filled  with 
Protest  ants,  and  upon  looking  into  heaven, 
saw  it  filled  with  Catholics.  1  assure  you, 
I  never  wrote  any  such  book.  Do  not,  I 
coDJote  you,  believe  that  I  did,  even  though 
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th«  Rer.  Mr.  Bnmett,  of  Cork,  whoever  he 
might  be,  Hhonld  sweBt  before  the  House  of 
Lords  that  I  did,  as  he  volunteered  before 
that  Right  Honourabte  House,  an  oath  that 
I  wrote  a  book  which  I  did  not  write,  but 
trhii^h  hook  coDtune  more  truth,  than  do. 
pe^aps,  all  the  oaths  which  that  reverend 
gentleman  ever  swore. 

These  and  snch  othera,  were  minor  trans- 
actions, bat  ex  pedt,  Ikrautm  ;  give  an  anato- 
mist ei'en  ajoint  of  tbeamalltoe,  andhe  will 
tell  you  the  correct  size  of  the  head:  give 
any  root,  honever  low  and  minute,  and  ^ou 
can  easily  calculate  lo  any  power  bow  high 
soever.  We  know  what  was  done  in  dun- 
geons and  what  was  done  in  courtH  ;  we 
knew  what  were  the  acts  of  sweepers  of 
the  gateways,  and  also  of  the  idol  of  the 
levee ;  and  therefore  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, said  they  could  not  enlnist  what  was 
their  best  gem,  that  pure  emetald  for  the 

fireservatioQ  of  which,  their  progenitors  had 
orfeited  dominions,  dignities,  rules,  home, 
blood,  life,  everything  hut  soul — that  which 
not  a  world  could  purchase;  to  men  who 
themselves  decried  il  as  valueless,  whose 
progenitors  had  flung  i(  away,  and  com- 
mitted every  species  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
upon  and  against  those  who  would  not  fol- 
low their  example. 

The  Irish  bishops  said  lliose  regulations 
would  easentially  injure,  and  might  eventu- 
ally subvert  their  church.  The  few  Caiholics 
who  ditTereii  from  the  body,  sought  to  Justify 
their  conduct,  by  asserting  that  the  Protes- 
taot  friends  of  the  Catholics,  wished  for 
those  regulations,  and  thought  them  reason- 
able. I  navs  expressed  my  opinion  of  ihe 
value  of  their  suggestion,  m  my  last.     The 

Sarty  had  recourse  to  Rome,  and  obtained 
'om  Monsignor  Quarantotti,  who  held  some 
odice  there,  in  the  Pope's  absence,  an  ad- 
vice to  (he  obstinate  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to 
accept  the  favours  of  the  British  govem- 
menl,  irguo  gratoqut  ammo,  that  is,  cheer- 
fully and  wilD  erathude. 

"the  Irish  biBuops  received  this  document 
in  a  manner  which  showed  their  feeling  to 
have  been  greatly  rubbed  against.  The 
venerable  Bi^op  of  Cloyne  and  Ross,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  sena  his  answer  to  the 
vicar  of  the  London  district,  dirough  whom 
it  WHS,  not  unaccountably,  transmitted,  sta- 
ting that  he  received  it  with  disgust  and  in- 
dignation ;  the  same  expressions  would  in- 
dicate the  feelings  of  nearly  all  the  bishops. 
Dr.  Munay  at  tliat  lime,  in  a  passion  eer- 
:  appropriate  comparison 
I  ol  Judas,  in  betraying  ; 
his  divine  master,  and  the  conduct  oi  not 
the  agitators;  and  I  agree  with  yon,  that 
'*  there  is  not  in  the    universal  Catholic 


,  Munay  at  tliat  lime,  ii 
>n,  made  a  most  apptop: 


church,  a  prelate  upon  whose  puri^the  Cmr 
tholics  of  Ireland  couM  rest  with  more  an- 
quaiified  .confidence."    Yet  the  men  ivbo 

suspected  that  this  meek  archbishop  aUuded 
to  tnem  as  fit  associates  for  Judas,  waited 
on  the  then  Primate  of  Ireland,  Doctor  Troy, 
to  complain  of  this  passage.  The  archbisluq) 
did  not  name,  did  not  even  describe  tbmn ; 
conscience  was  sufiiciendr  powerfuL 

You  were  then  a  mign^  leader  of  th* 
host  in  which  I  was  a  scddier. — What  was 
OUT  resolve!  What  was  our  conduct!  I 
shall  remind  you  of  our  history. 

The  cases  then  and  now,  are  in  manj  ■«• 
spects  similar.  1.  The  Catholics  were  then 
seeking  for  emancipation.  2.  They  bad 
msj^  Protestant  friends  in  the  lesidattire. 
3.  llieiT  advocates  in  and  out  of  Pariia- 
ment,  were  divided  in  opinion  respecting 
concessions.  One  part  said  that  the  Catho- 
lics ought,  upon  their  being  restated  to  their 
rights,  give  to  the  crown  some  equivaleat ; 
they  used  to  call  this  barter  makinj^  coDce»> 
sions  lo  their  Protestant  brethren,  m  return 
for  the  fiivour  bestowed  npon  themsdvea. 
Then  and  now  some  Catholics  joined  with 
this  portion  of  their  friends.  A  second  put 
said,  that  the  spirit  of  the  constitulioD  and 
justice,    required   the    Calholice 


would  not  be  right  to  demand  anylhiag  umta 
Ihem,  it  would  oe  pohoy  in  the  Catholics  to 
allow  an  interference  in  church  CMicems  to 
government,  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater 
good,  vii.,  ^eir  political  rights.  A  small 
portion  of  the  Camolics  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  A  third  party,  which  was  indeed 
a  very  small  poilion  of  parliamentaiy 
friends,  said,  that  not  only  ought  the  Caiho- 
hcs  not  be  called  upon  to  make  (hoee  cod- 
ceasions,  bat  that  mey  would  act  tmconati- 
tutionally  by  consenting  to  make  them,  fei 
they  would  thus  increase  the  power  of  the 
crown,  which  was  already  loo  great  Tlie 
great  body  of  Cathohcs,  with  you,  as  its 
principal  leader,  adopted  this  maxim  aa 
their  mle  of  conduct. 

This  is  precisely  the  state  of  things  now, 
but  you  are  not  at  the  head  of  this  la^  party, 
you  have  left  it,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
weaken  and  to  draw  it  off  to  your  side  cj 


Formerly  the  last  party  of  which  jon 
were  a  leader,  was  in  union  with  the  bistioM 
who  declared  that  those  concessions  woiud 
essentially  injure^and  might  eventually  de- 
stroy religion.  The  other  parties  worried 
the  biehooa  to  endeavour,  by  perseverance, 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  unsay  what  ihef 
had  said.  The  pe<K>ie,  desirous  of  naving 
their  pastore  bam  the  unpleasant  situauoa 
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in  which  thoae  peisoos  would  place  them, 
interposed.  Mark  that  eitnotion.  The 
bishops  felt  that  to  maJie  the  couceseioas 
woula  be  doing  a  permaneDt  injury  to  reti- 
sion.  The  paity  said,  if  the  bishops  make 
Uie  concesston,  we  shall  obtain  tempoial 
adTUitages,  and  we  will  not  appear  to  nave 
done  any  injury  to  religion,  for  should  any 
bad  consequences  foUovr,  they  .will  be  at- 
tributable to  the  prelates,  who  ought  to  have 
withstood  UB,  if  we  were  wrong.  We  will 
therefore  press  upon  theiu,  if  they  are  light 
ihe^  will  resist  us ;  if  it  is  ool^  a  wish  on 
their  part  to  avoid  minor  evils,  wa  will 
wtm-y  them  into  concession.  Thus  would 
the  prelaf  es'in  one  case  be  babte  to  the  per- 
petiul  reproach,  from  their  own  flock:  "We 
Meenslavedbecausevouaje  obstinate;"  and 
if  the  prelates  relaiea,  ikey  would  be  charg- 
ed by  their  own  conscienoes,  by  (ha  chnrcn 
at  large,  and  by  posterity,  with  the  ruin  of 
religion.  To  men  like  the  Irish  bishops, 
this  was  a  most  unpleasant  dilemimi.  Their 
love  for  their  flocks,  their  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, the  imp<Mtunily  of  their  Protestant 
triends,  and  of  ambitious  Catholics,  the 
wishes  of  men  in  power,  their  connding 
trust  in  plausible  professions  of  men  in 
honourable  stalions,  and  the  sneers  of  the 
irreligious,  all  urged  them  to  one  line  of 
conduct,  and  iheit  GonBCieaces  led  them  to 
another.  They  were,  however,  Arm.  But 
in  order  to  draw  off  the  squadrons  which 
assailed  them,  you  and  the  people  declared : 
"  Tbal  it  was  useless  to  annoy  the  prelates, 
for  though  there  should  be  no  oojeciion 
upon  the  score  of  religion,  yoa  had  objec- 
tions on  the  score  of  the  constilution :  you 
would  not  for  the  bishops^  nor  for  the  Pope, 
nor  for  a.  general  council,  yield  up  to  the 
crown  an  unconstitutional  increase  of  power. 
We  proclaimed  that  it  would  be  useless 
therefore,  to  assail  the  bishops,  imtil  we 
should  have  been  vanquished. 

You  were  thus  at  that  time  nobly  in  ad- 
vance for  three  great  objects;  the  first  to 
protect  thetibeitiesof  the  people  from  being 
injured  by  the  concession  of  new  influence 
to  the  crown,  next  to  protect  the  church 
from  the  contaminating  contact  of  a  conupt 
oligarchy,  and  lastly,  to  protect  your  prelacy 
from  the  perplexing  dilemma  which  I  hare 
described.  It  was  a  glorious  place,  and  well 
was  it  filled,  and  cheerfully  did  we  support 
^ou.  Thoagh  the  oligarchy  fought  with 
judgment  and  persecuted  us,  the  cause  of 
the  people  made  prepress,  slowly  it  is  true, 
but  steadily ;  your  parliamentary  Jritndt 
were  unmadied ;  your  vacillating  breth- 
ren were  disabled ;  they  withdrew  from 
your  meetings  in  sullen  disappointment; 
you  made  better  progress  without  them,  as 


John  Keo^'fl  shopkeepera  did  without  the 
wretched  uistocracy  or  1792.  Your  cause 
became  the  cause  of  your  country,  the  great 

subject  of  the  nation's  awe,  of  Europe's  ob- 
servation, and  the  topic  of  the  world's  inqui- 
ry. Yov  stood  pre-eminBHtly,  sinaulatly 
high.  Daniel  O'Connell  in  Irelimd,  was 
compared  to  Simon  Bolivar  in  South  Ame- 
rica. Your  name  was  pronounced  upon 
iha  Mississippi  and  echoed  from  the  Gan- 
ges. At  the  bead  of  a  united  people  you 
went  to  the  city  of  the  British  empire  not  m 
occupy  a  little  seal  amongst  the  buyers  and 
the  sellers,  but  to  prouaim  iutugnanfly 
a  nation's  wrongs,  and  to  demand  fmnly  a 
people's  lights:  and  lo!  you  descend  from 
your  elevation,  and  you  permit  the  barter  of 
the  franchise  of  your  constituents  and  the 
honour,  the  safety,  and  the  purity  of  the 


uuiiuur,    uiD   rHutJiy,   auu   luo  ui 

Church  of  Christ,  the  gloiy  of  yt 
the  religion  of  the  wodd.  And 
used  to  lead  the  vangtiud 


you,  who 


tsJte  refuge  behind  the  bi^ops,  and  you 
call  upon  Doctor  Murray  and  upon  Doctor 
Do; le  to  protect  you !    And  their  defence, 

to  be   efircacious,   should  be that  they 

approved  of  what  they  deprecated,  and  told 
you  thai  they  were  pleased  with  what  they 
did  not  wish  for :  and  yon  tell  the  people  to 
embrace  what  eicitea  your  own  horror ! ! ! 
Your  other  excuse  is  equally  insufficient. 
Yon  assert  the  Irish  government,  which  pe> 
seeutes  you  and  suppresses  your  associa- 
tion, is  niendly,  and  that  the  very  people 


But  fallen,  I  hope,  to  rise.  He  has  plaoed 
the  prelates  in  the  venr  situation,  to  save 
them  from  which,  he  formerly  sprang  for- 
ward, and  for  doing  which  he  gamed  what 
he  has  now  placed  in  jeOpardy.  'Tis  but  a 
bauble,  it  is  true,  but  he  ^ued  it : — the  ap- 
plause of  half  the  woiid. 

But,  perhaps,  he  will  only  permit  a  tem- 
porary evil  to  obtain  a  permanent  good. 
That  IB,  he  will  go  into  a  dungeon,  and  per- 
mit manacles  to  De  fastened  on  him,  in  the 
expectation  that  a  government  which  has 
been  long  smdying  how  those  manacles 
might  be  put  on,  would  be  induced  to  take 
them  oSi  merely  for  the  asking.  Surely  he 
wonld  not  give  this  as  a  plea.  He  has  a 
claim  to  be  respected  for  his  understanding. 

How  was  Mr.  O'Connell  induced  to  act 
thus}  Many  perrons  say,  that  you  spoke 
BO  much  of  your  losses  tl^  it  was  plain  you 
would  accept  of  remuneration,  and  that 
your  expectations  were  from  your  monarch. 
Could  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  such  a 
possibility  find  access  to  my  mind,  1  wonld 
spumyouasthelast  of  men.  And  I  scarcely 
know  what  evidence  would  even  raise  a 
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Forgive  me  fat  alludmg  to  what  I  hare 
toitDied  at  being  oblised  to  hear.  But  it  is 
almost  equally  painful  fot  me  to  write  what 
I  mnet  I  believe  jon  either  too  easily 
yielded  to  the  penoauoas,  the  entreatieB, 
the  resBoningB,  if  I  may  ao  call  them,  oi 
youc  new  acquaintances  in  England — men 
who  know  nothing  of  Ireland — or  that  yon 
were  atl^lly  deluded  bv  false  parliamen- 
tary fiienda,  who  calculated  upon  '' 


project,  or  yonr  losing  jatu  inlluenoe  in  the 
attempt  WhioheTer  it  waa,  I  call  upon 
Tou  to  arise.  In  the  first  case,  you  would 
nave  mined  your  country,  in  the  second 
case,  you  would  have  mined  your  reputa- 
tion and  lost  your  influence;  and  ona  of 
th«  most  powerful  of  their  opponents  would 
have  been  disarmed  without  even  the  ex' 
poDse  of  hia  purchase.    I  oali  upon  you  to 

Believe  me,  my  friend,  the  partner  of 
yonr  afiection  does  not  love  your  just  fame 
more  ardently  than  I  do.  But  I  love  the 
wretched  land  which  gave  me  birth ;  I  love 
thai  religion  in  which  are  centered  all  my 
hopes;  which  contains  all  my  beasures; 
which  justly  requires  more,  if  possible,  thani 
all  my  sfections,  better — yes,  better,  far 
better,  than  I  love  you  or  your  fame :  my 
affection  for  you  aroee  &am  my  love  of  my 
country  and  of  my  religion.  In  you  I  found 
an  identification  to  both;  and  the  oold  for- 
malities  of  introduction  were  unknown  be- 
tween us.  Some  mutual  impulse  led  us  to 
abnoat  adheaionj  and  frequently  have  I  been 
aatoniahed  when  I  only  imagined  that  I  re- 
volved about  you,  at  Gndinz  that  I  had  been 
imperceptibly  to  myself.  Dome  also  into 
the  orbit  of  your  progreas  round  the  bright 
luminary  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

He,'n'hose  properly  iscreation,  and  whose 
is  the  perfection  of  justice  and  wisdom, 
[ducked  me  from  your  side  and  placed 
where  only  a  few  transient  shadows  occa- 
sioDally  glide  between  me  and  the  glcriouB 


path ;  year  after  year,  aa  you  leOaced  your 
course,  the  gloom  was  seen  to  be  more  pene- 
trsble;  your  disk  reflected  its  light  with  a 
less  fiery  and  more  steady  ray :  ue  nationt 
hailed  yon;  the  aspirations  of  the  good  and 
of  the  great  lit  up  with  finer  blaze  the  radi- 
ans wnence  yon  derived  your  biigbtnens; 
the  malignant  demon  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  enehroud  you,  found  that  he  could 
neither  impede  your  progress,  not  inierc«pl 
your  light;  the  proq»ect now  was  coDsoliMg; 
—  i._j     _.  .^  continue  steadily  in  your 
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path — when,  lo !  you  have  shot  from  your 
track ;  nothing  can  save  yon  from  rnio  un- 
less you  retnm. 

My  biend,  every  obstacle  to  your  eman- 
cipation was  removed.  Ara^i&ent  against 
yon,  there  was  none)  but  of  bigotry  an  im' 
mense  accnmnlation ;  but  though  it  assumed 
the  garb  of  religion,  the  angel  of  invettiea- 
tion  has,  like  Ithuriel,  exhibited  its  detor- 
ity,  and  a  world  proclaims  its  condemnar- 
tion.  Self-interest  concealed  under  the  gsrb 
of  patriotism,  has  been  stripped  of  its  dia- 
guise  by  an  indignant  nation ;  the  calumni- 
ator who  went  round  with  the  law  and  the 
gospel  has  been  met  and  exposed.  The 
rapacious  tithe  collector  in  known  to  be  an 
aring  destroyer,  possessing  scarcely  the 
ilanceof  asheep.  Thebarfaarily  ofthe 
persecutors  of  our  fathers  has,  by  a  jaet 
judgment,  resulted  b  the  min  of  his  ovm 
ofispring,  and  whatever  the  wishes  of  the 
remnant  of  your  oppressors  might  be,  their 
wants  will  compel  them  to  demand  yoor 
release  from  bondage,  as  nmitten  Egypt  de- 
manded the  liberation  of  Israel.  The  rivers 
of  Ireland  have  indeed  been  turned  into 
blood:  pernicious  insects  have  destroyed 
its  green  productions:  darkness  hat>  been 
brought  upon  the  land;  plague  succeeding 
ilague  has  only  hardened  your  ta^-masters. 
ilay  God  solten  their  hearts  and  convert 
them  to  jnsbce  and  mercy,  lest  an  angel  of 
destraction  be  sent  throuen  your  land,  and 
itayer  for  yonr  disenthralment  be  min- 
with  the  wailing  for  the  dead-  Though 

Kiatton  ofthe  past  would  incline 
le  for  the  accompaniments  of 
the  future,  I  can  have  no  doubt  aa  to  the 
wue.  Let  me  then  entreat  you ;  let  me  con- 
ire  you,  whilst  every  Bymplom  gives  infal- 
ble  token  of  the  result^  whilst  the  peet» 
of  England,  the  population  of  Irelano,  the 
good  sense  of  your  own  empire,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  world  are  on  your  side,  against 
an  obstinate,  but  a  substantial,  vanquished 
foe;  do  not  on  the  eve  of  your  liberation, 
compromise  the  remnant  of  the  liberties  of 
Ireland,  and  the  ptirity  of  yonr  church. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  advert  to  one 
topic,  upon  which  I  peihaps  will  not  be 
deemed  presumptuous  in  giving  an  opinion. 
You  have  spoken  in  the  nighest  terms  of 
eulogy  of  the  people  of  England.  You  who 
used  lo  speak  against  ihem :  upon  this  there 
is  a  serious  change  in  your  manner.  I  had 
my  prejudices  against  the  English  nUioa, 
because  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  my 
country  and  my  religion,  by  the  Englisa 
government.  But  my  rowdence  in  this  conn- 
try  has  removed  that  prejudice;  yon  have 
seen  the  English  people  to  more  advantage 
than  I  beheld  Ihem,  yet  reasoning  by  ana- 
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